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MR.  SOARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

BT  ANTHONY  TEOLLOFB. 

CHAPTER    XLI.       MOVNTJOY   SCARBOROUGH 
ROES  TO   HUSTON, 

Mr.  Grey  returned  to  London  after 
staying  bat  one  night,  having  received 
freah  inetructions  &b  to  the  will.  The  will 
was  to  be  prep&ced  at  once,  and  Mr.  Barry 
was  to  bring  it  down  for  execution.  "  Shall 
I  not  inform  Augustus  1  "  asked  Mr.  Grey. 

But  this  did  not  suit  with  Mr.  Scar- 
borough's views  of  revenge.  "I  think 
not.  I  would  do  by  him  whatever  honesty 
requires ;  but  I  have  never  told  him  that 
I  mean  to  leave  him  anything.  Of  course 
ho  knows  that  he  is  to  have  the  estate, 
He  is  revelling  in  the  future  poverty  of 
,  poor  Mountjoy.  He  turned  him  out  of 
his  house  just  now  because  Mountjoy 
would  not  obey  him  by  going  to — Brazil. 
He  would  turn  him  out  of  this  house  if  he 
could  because  I  won't  at  onea  go— to  the 
devil.  He  is  something  over-masterful,  is 
JIaster  Augustus,  and  a  rub  or  two  will 
do  him  good.  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't 
tell  him,  if  you  please."  Then  Mr.  Grey 
departed  without  making  any  promise, 
but  he  determined  that  he  would  be  guided 
by  the  squire's  wbhes.  Augustus  Scar- 
borough was  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  very 
warmly  the  charity  of  any  man. 

Harry  remained  for  two  or  three  days 
shooting  with  Mountjoy,  and  once  or  twice 
he  saw  the  squire  again.  "  Merton  and  I 
have  managed  to  concoct  that  letter,"  said 
the  squire.  "I'm  afraid  your  nucle  will 
find  it  rather  long.  Is  he  impatient  of 
long  letters  1 " 

"  He  likes  long  sermons." 

"H  anybody  will  listen  to  hia  read- 
Dg.  I  think  you  have  a  deal  to  answer 
.  for  yourself,  when  you  could  not  make  so 
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small  a  sacrifico  to  the  man  to  whom  you 
were  to  owe  everything.  But  he  ought  to 
look  for  jk  wife  in  consequence  of  that 
crime,  and  not  falsely  allege  another.  If, 
as  I  fear,  he  finds  the  wife-plan  trouble- 
some, our  letter  may  perhaps  move  him, 
and  Mountjoy  is  to  go  down  and  open  his 
eyes.  Mountjoy  hasn't  made  any  difhculty 
about  it." 

"  I    shall    he    greatly    distressed " 

Harry  began. 

"  Not  at  all.  He  must  go.  I  like  to 
have  my  own  way  in  these  little  matters. 
He  owes  you  as  much  reparation  as  that, 
and  wo  shall  be  able  to  see  what  members 
of  the  Scarborough  family  you  would  trust 
the  most." 

Harry,  during  the  two  days,  shot  some 
hares  iu  company  with  Mountjoy,  but  not 
a  word  more  was  said  about  the  adventure 
in  London.  Nor  was  the  name  of  Flo- 
rence Mountjoy  ever  mentioned  between 
the  two  suitors.  "  I'm  going  to  Buston, 
you  know,"  Mountjoy  said  once, 

"So  your  father  told  me." 

"  "What  sort  of  a  fellow  shall  I  find  your 
uncle  1 " 

"  He's  a  gentleman,  but  not  very  wise." 
No  more  was  said  between  them  on  that 
head,  but  Mountjoy  spoke  at  great  length 
about  his  own  brother  and  his  father's 
will. 

"  My  father  is  the  most  lingular  man 
you  ever  came  across." 

"  I  think  he  is." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  good  word  for 
him.  I  wouldn't  let  him  think  that  I  had 
said  a  good  word  for  him.  In  order  to 
save  the  property  he  has  maligned  my 
mother,  and  has  cheated  me  and  the 
creditors  most  horribly  inmost  infernally. 
That's  my  conviction,  though  flrey  thinks 
otherwise,  I  can't  forgive  him, ^and  won't, 
and  he  knows  \t.    ^\A  ^\ftT  *0m.\,  \ir.  y 
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going  to  do  the  best  thing  he  can  for  me. 
And  he  has  begun  by  nuking  me  a  decent 
allowance  again  as  his  son.  But  I'm  to 
have  that  only  as  long  as  I  remain  here  at 
Tretton.  Of  course  I  have  been  fond  of 
cards." 

"  I  suppose  so. 

''Not  a  doubt  of  it.  But  I  haven't 
touched  a  card  now  for  a  month  nearly. 
And  then  he  is  going  to  leave  me  what 

Eroperty  he  has  to  leave.  And  he  and  my 
rother  have  paid  off  those  Jews  among 
them.  I'm  not  a  bit  obliged  to  my  brother. 
He's  got  some  game  of  his  own  which  I 
don't  quite  clearly  see,  and  my  father  is 
doing  this  for  me  simply  to  spite  my 
T>rother.  He'd  cut  down  every  tree  upon 
the  place  if  Grey  would  allow  it.  And  yet 
to  give  Augustus  the  property  my  father 
has  done  this  gross  injustice."    * 

"I  suppose  the  money-lenders  would 
have  had  the  best  of  it  had  he  not." 

"  That's  true.  They  would  have  had  it 
all.  They  had  measured  every  yard  of 
it,  and  had  got  my  name  down  for  the 
full  value.     Now  they're  paid." 

"  That's  a  comfort.^' 

"Nothing's  a  comfort.  I  know  that 
they're  right,  and  that  if  I  got  the  money 
into  my  own  hand  it  would  be  gone  to- 
morrow. I  should  be  efif  to  Monte  Carlo 
like  a  shot;  and,  of  course,  it  would  go 
after  the  other.  There  is  but  one  thing 
would  redeem  me." 

"  What's  that  1 " 

"  Never  mind.  We  won't  talk  of  it." 
Then  he  was  silent,  but  Harry  Annesley 
knew  very  well  that  he  had  alluded  to 
Florence  Mountjoy. 

Then  Harry  went,  and  Mountjoy  was 
left  to  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Merton, 
and  such  pleasure  as  he  could  find  in  a 
daily  visit  to  his  father.  He  was  at  any 
rate  courteous  in  his  manner  to  the  old 
man,  and  abstained  from  those  irritating 
speeches  which  Augustus  had  always 
chosen  to  make.  He  had  on  one  occasion 
during  this  visit  told  his  father  what  be 
thought  about  him ;  but  this  the  squire 
had  taken  quite  as  a  compliment. 

"  I  believe,  you  know,  that  you've  done 
a  monstrous  injustice  to  everybody  con- 
cerned." 

"I  rather  like  doing  what  you  call 
injustices." 

"  You  have  set  the  law  at  defiance." 

"  Well ;  yes ;  I  think  I  have  done  that." 

"  According  to  my  belief  it's  all  untrue." 

"  You  mean  about  your  mother.  I  like 
you  for  that ;  I  do  indeed.    I  like  you  for 


sticking  up  for  your  poor  mother.  Well, 
now  you  shall  have  fifty  pounds  a  month ; 
say  twelve  pounds  ten  a  week  as  long  as 
you  remain  at  Tretton,  and  you  may  have 
whom  you  like  here  as  long  as  they  bring 
no  cards  with  them.  And  if  you  want  to 
hunt  there  are  horses;  and  if  they  ain't 
good  enough  you  can  get  others.  But  if 
you  go  away  from  Tretton  there's  an  end 
of  it.  It  will  all  be  stopped  the  next  day." 
Nevertheless  he  did  make  arrangements 
by  which  Mountjoy  should  proceed  to 
Buston,  stopping  two  nights  as  he  went  in 
London.  **  There  isn't  a  club  he  can 
enter,"  said  the  squire,  comforting  himself, 
"  nor  a  Jew  that  will  lend  him  a  five-pound 
note." 

Mountjoy  had  told  the  truth  when  he 
had  said  that  nothing  was  a  comfort. 
Though  it  seemed  to  his  father  and  to  the 
people  around  him  at  Tretton  that  he 
had  everything  that  a  man  could  want, 
he  had  in  fact  nothing, — nothing  to  satisfy 
him.  In  the  first  place  he  was  quite  alive 
to  the  misery  of  thiat  decision  given  by  the 
world  against  him,  which  had  been  of  such 
comfort  to  his  father.  Not  a  club  in 
London  would  admit  him.  He  had  been 
proclaimed  a  defaulter  after  such  a  fashion 
that  all  his  clubs  had  sent  to  him  for  some 
explanation,  and  as  he  had  given  none  and 
had  not  answered  their  letters,  his  name 
had  been  crossed  out  in  the  books  of  them 
alL  He  knew  himself  to  be  a  man  dis- 
graced, and  when  he  had  fled  from  London 
he  had  gone  under  the  conviction  that  be 
would  certainly  never  return.  There  were 
t^e  pistol  and  bullet  as  his  last  assured 
resource;  but  a  certain  amount  of  good 
fortune  had  awaited  him, — enough  to  save 
him  from  having  recourse  to  their  aid. 
His  brother  had  supplied  him  with  small 
sums  of  money,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
morsel  of  good  luck  had  enabled  him  to 
gamble,  not  to  his  heart's  content,  but  still 
in  some  manner  so  as  to  make  his  life 
bearable.  But  now,  he  was  back  in  bis 
own  country,  and  he  could  gamble  not  at 
all,  and  hardly  even  see  those  old  com- 
panions with  whom  he  had  lived.  It  was 
not  only  for  the  card-tables  that  he  sighed, 
but  for  the  companions  of  the  card-table. 
And  though  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
scratched  out  from  the  lists  of  all  clubs  as 
a  dishonest  man,  he  knew  also,  or  thouglit 
that  he  knew,  that  he  had  been  as  honest 
as  the  best  of  those  companions.  As  long 
as  he  could  by  any  possibility  raise  money 
he  had  paid  it  away,  and  by  no  false  trick 
had  he  ever  endeavoured  to  get  it  back 
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again.  Had  a  little  time  been  allowed  him 
dl  would  have  been  paid ; — and  all  had 
been  paid.  He  knew  that  by  the  rules  of 
such  institutions  time  could  not  be  granted ; 
bat  still  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  have 
been  a  dishonest  man.  Yet  he  had  been 
so  disgraced  that  he  could  hardly  venture 
to  walk  about  the  streets  of  London  in 
the  daylight  And  then  there  came  upon 
bim,  when  he  found  himself  alone  at 
Tretton,  an  irrepressible  desire  for  gam- 
bling. It  was  as  though  his  throat  were 
parched  with  an  implacable  thirst  He 
walked  about  ever  meditating  certain  for- 
tunate turns  of  the  cards,  and  when  he  had 
worked  himself  up  to  some  realisation  of 
his  old  excitement,  he  would  remember 
that  it  was  all  a  vain  and  empty  bubble. 
He  had  money  in  his  pocket,  and  could 
rash  up  to  London  if  he  would,  and  if  he 
did  80  he  could  no  doubt  find  some  coarse 
hell  at  which  he  could  stake  it  till  it  would 

be  all  gone ;  but  the  gates  of  the  A 

and  the  B— - —  and  the  C would  be 

closed  against  him.  And  he  would  then 
be  driven  to  feel  that  he  had  indeed  fallen 
into  the  nethermost  pit  Were  he  once  to 
play  at  such  places  as  his  mind  painted  to 
him  he  could  never  play  at  any  other.  And 
yet  when  the  day  drew  nigh  on  which  he 
was  to  go  to  London  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  he  did  bethink  himself  where 
these  places  were  to  be  found.  His 
throat  was  parched,  and  the  thirst  upon 
him  was  extreme.  Cards  were  the  weapons 
he  had  used.  He  had  played  6cart6, 
piquet,  whist,  and  baccarat,  with  an< 
occasional  night  at  some  foolish  game  such 
as  cribbage  or  vingt-et-un.  Though  he  had 
always  lost,  he  had  always  played  with 
men  who  had  played  honestly.  There  is 
much  that  is  in  truth  dishonest  even  in 
honest  play.  A  man  who  can  keep  himself 
sober  after  dinner,  plays  with  one  who 
flusters  himself  with  drink.  The  man 
with  a  trained  memory  plays  with  him  who 
cannot  remember  a  card.  The  cool  man 
plays  with  the  impetuous  ; — the  man  who 
can  hold  his  tongue,  with  him  who  cannqt 
but  talk ;  the  man  whose  practised  face 
will  tell  no  secrets,  with  him  who  loses  a 
point  every  rubber  by  his  uncontrolled 
grimaces.  And  then  there  is  the  man  who 
knows  the  game,  and  plays  with  him  who 
knows  it  not  at  all !  Of  course,  the  cool, 
the  collected,  the  thoughtful,  the  practised, 
they  who  have  given  up  their  whole  souls 
to  the  study  of  cards,  will  play  at  a  great 
advantage,  which  in  their  calculations  they 
do  not  fail  to  recognise.     See  the  man 


standing  by  and  watching  the  table,  and 
laying  all  the  bets  he  can  on  A  and  B  as 
against  C  and  D,  and,  however  ignorant  you 
may  be,  you  will  soon  become  sure  that 
A  and  B  know  the  game,  whereas  C  and  D 
are  simply  infants.  That  is  all  fair  and 
acknowledged ;  but  looking  at  it  from  a 
distance,  as  you  lie  under  your  apple-trees 
in  your  orchard,  far  from  the  shout  of  "  Two 
by  honours,'*  you  will  come  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  making  your  income  after  such 
a  fashion. 

Such -as  it  is,  Mountjoy  sighed  for  it 
bitterly ; — sighed  for  it,  but  could  not  see 
where  it  was  to  be  found.  He  had  a 
gentleman's  horror  of  those  resorts  in 
gin  shops,  or  kept  by  the  disciples  of  gin 
shops,  where  he  would  surely  be  robbed, — 
which  did  not  appal  him, — but  robbed  in 
bad  company.  Thinking  of  all  this  he 
went  up  to  London  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  spent  an  uncomfortable  evening  in 
town.  It  was  absolutely  innocent  as  re- 
garded the  doings  of  the  night  itself,  but 
.was  terrible  to  him.  There  was  a  slow 
drizzling  rain,  but  not  the  less  after  dinner 
at  his  hotel  he  started  off  to  wander 
through  the  streets.  With  his  great-coat 
and  his  umbrella  he  was  almost  hidden, 
and  as  he  passed  through  Pall  Mall,  up 
St  James's  Street,  and  along  Piccadilly,  he 
could  pause  and  look  in  at  the  accustomed 
door.  He  saw  men  entering  whom  he 
knew,  and  knew  that  within  five  minutes 
they  could  be  seated  at  their  tables.  "  I 
had  an  awfully  heavy  time  of  it  last  night," 
one  said  to  another  as  he  went  up  the 
steps,  and  Mountjoy,  as  he  heard  the  words, 
envied  the  speaker.  Then  he  passed  back 
and  went  again  a  tour  of  all  the  clubs. 
What  had  he  done  that  he,  like  a  poor' 
Peri,  should  be  unable  to  enter  the  gates 
of  all  these  Paradises  1  He  had  now  in 
his  pocket  fifty  pounds.  Could  he  have 
been  made  absolutely  certain  that  he  would 
have  lost  it,  he  would  have  gone  into  any 
Paradise  and  have  staked  his  money  with 
that  certainty.  At  last  having  turned  up 
Waterloo  Place,  he  saw  a  man  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  one  of  these  palaces,  and  he 
was  aware  at  once  that  the  man  had  seen 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  be  impossible  that  he  should  have 
seen  a  worse.  He  was  a  small,  dry,  good- 
looking  little  fellow,  with  a  carefully  pre- 
served moustache,  and  a  head  from  the 
top  of  which  age  was  beginning  to  move 
the  hair.  He  lived  by  cards,  and  lived 
well.  He  was  called  Captain  Y\^<AVMe..^ 
but  it  waa  on\y  knovjix  ol  \{vai>[Jfta»\»V^^^s^ 
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a  professional  gambler.  He  probably  never 
cheated.  Men  who  play  at  the  clubs 
scarcely  ever  cheat  There  are  so  many 
with  whom  they  play  sharp  enough  to  dis- 
cover them,  and  with  the  discovered 
gambler  all  in  this  world  is  over.  Captain 
YignoUes  never  cheated ;  but  he  {2>und 
that  an  obedience  to  those  little  rules 
which  I  have  named  above  stood  him  well 
in  lieu  of  cheating.  He  was  not  known  to 
have  any  particular  income,  but  he  was 
known  to  live  on  the  best  of  everything  as 
far  as  club-life  was  concerned. 

He  immediately  followed  Mountjoy 
down  into  the  street  and  greeted  him. 
"  Captain  Scarborough,  as  I  am  a  living 
man!" 

"  Well,  Vignolles;  how  are  you  1 " 

^*  And  so  you  have  come  back  once  more 
to  the  land  of  the  living.  I  was  awfully 
sorry  for  you,  and  think  that  they  treated 
you  uncommon  harshly.  As  you've  paid 
your  money,  of  course  they'll  let  you  in 
again."  In  answer  to  this,  Mountjoy  had 
veiy  little  to  say ;  but  the  interview  ended 
by  his  accepting  an  invitation  from  Captain 
Vignolles  to  supper  for  the  foUowine  even- 
ing. If  Captain  Scarborough  would  come 
at  eleven  o  clock  Captain  Vignolles  would 
ask  a  few  fellows  to  meet  him,  and  they 
would  have — ^just  a  little  rubber  of  whist. 
Mountjoy  knew  well, the  nature  of  the  man 
who  asked  him,  and  understood  perfectly 
what  would  be  the  result  But  there 
thrilled  through  his  bosom  as  he  accepted 
the  invitation  a  sense  of  joy  which  he 
could  himself  hardly  understand. 

On  the  following  morning  Mountjoy  was 
up  for  him  very  early,  and  taking  a  return 
ticket  went  down  to  Buston.  He  had 
written  to  Mr.  Prosper,  sending  his  compli- 
ments, and  saying  that  he  would  do  him- 
self the  honour  of  calling  at  a  certain 
hour. 

At  the  hour  named  he  drove  up  at  Buston 
Hall  in  a  fly  from  Buntingford  Station, 
and  was  told  by  Mathew,  the  old  butler, 
that  his  master  was  at  home.  K  Captain 
Mountjoy  would  step  into  the  drawing- 
room  Mr.  Prosper  should  be  informed. 
Mountjoy  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  after 
half  an  hour  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Prosper. 
"You  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
father,"  he  began  by  saying. 

"  A  very  long  letter,"  said  the  Squire  of 
Buston. 

'*  1  dare  say ;  I  did  not  see  it,  and 
have  in  fact  very  little  to  say  as  to  its 
contents.    I  do  not  know  indeed  what  they 


"The  letter  refers  to  my  nephew,  Mr. 
Henry  Annesley." 

"I  suppose  so.  What  I  have  to  say 
refers  to  Mr.  Henry  Annesley  also." 

"  You  are  kind ;  very  kind." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  I  have 
come  altogether  at  my  father's  instance, 
and  I  think  indeed  that  in  fairness  I 
ought  to  tell  you  the  truth  as  to  what 
took  place  between  me  and  your  nephew." 

"You  are  very  good;  but  your  father 
has  already  given  me  his  account ; — and  I 
suppose  yours." 

"  I  don't  know  what  my  father  may  have 
done,  but  I  think  that  you  ought  to  desire 
to  hear  from  my  lips  an  account  of  the 
transaction.  An  untrue  account  has  been 
told  to  you." 

"I  have^ heard  it  all  from  your  own 
brother." 

"An  untrue  account  has  been  told  to 
you.     I  attacked  your  nephew." 

"  What  made  you  do  that  f "  asked  the 
squire. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  I 
did." 

"  I  understood  all  that  before." 

"But  you  didn't  understand  that  Mr. 
Annesley  behaved  perfectly  well  in  all 
that  occurred." 

"Did  he  tell  a  lie  about  it  after- 
wards ? " 

"  My  brother  no  doubt  lured  him  on  to 
make  an  untrue  statement" 

■"A  lie  I" 

"  You  may  call  it  so  if  you  wiU.  If  you 
jbhink  that  Augustus  was  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way,  I  disagree  with  you  altogether.  In 
point  of  fact,  your  nephew  behaved  through 
the  whole  of  that  matter  as  well  as  a  man 
could  do.  Practically,  he  told  no  lie  at  all. 
He  did  just  what  a  man  ought  to  do,  and 
anything  that  you  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary is  calumnious  and  false.  As  I  am 
told  that  you  have  been  led  by  my 
brother's  statement  to  disinherit  your 
nephew " 

"  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  He  has 
not  at  any  rate  deserved  il ;  and  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  come  and  tell 
you." 

Then  Mountjoy  retired,  not  without  hos- 
pitality having  been  coldly  offered  by  Mr. 
Prosper,  and  went  back  to  Buntingford 
and  to  London.  Now  at  last  would  come, 
he  said  to  himself  through  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon,  now  at  last  would  come  a 
repetition  of  tiiose  joys  for  which  his  very 
soul  had  sighed  so  eagerly. 
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SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

NO,   I.      THE  TOWN. 

I  WANT  to  preserve  some  memento,  some- 
thing  to  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch,  of 
the  village  life  of  England  in  the  first  half 
of  the  centurv.  M7  village  and  the  shapes 
with  which  I  mean  to  people  it,  will  be 
found  commonplace  enough;  but  as  the 
memory  of  them  is  yet  mah.  and  green,  I 
will  commit  it  to  writing  at  once ;  for 
sorely  such  people,  such  manners,  and  such 
tone  of  thought  as  I  shall  describe,  will 
soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  bustard  on  our 
heaths,  and  the  otter  in  our  streams. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  England  of 
Mr.  Pickwick,  with  its  famous  country 
inns,  its  humours  of  travel,  and  its  quaint 
local  characteristics,  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  it  must  have  lain  nearer  in 
date  to  the  time  of  the  first  of  the  Georges 
than  to  our  own  day.  "Can  it  be  tSat 
EDglishmen  were  ever  as  joUy  as  the 
people  we  read  of  1 "  is  a  question  future 
generations  will  have  good  reason  to  ask 
They  were.  I,  who  have  known  them, 
can  testify  to  the  fact;  but  they  are 
changed  now,  and  the  reason  of  the  change 
is  easy  to  find.  Nowadays  we  are  all  of  us 
bemg  gradually  and  imperceptibly  ground 
down  into  the  same  likeness  by  the  appli- 
cation of  those  forces  of  Nature  which 
formerly  were  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
The  driving  straps  of  the  great  grinding 
mill  twist  and  glide  into  the  remotest 
comers.  Now  every  village  has  its  post- 
office  ;  every  tenth  one  has  its  telegraph ; 
every  twentieth  one  its  railway-station;  and 
in  the  small  market  towns,  to  which  perhaps 
two  copies  of  a  London  daily  paper  might 
fonnerly  have  found  its  way,  local  journals 
take  root  and  flourish.  But  even  these  are 
not  bon&  fide  local  productions.  The  out- 
side sheets  containing  the  general  news  are 
printed  in  London  and  sent  to  hundreds 
of  other  towns  besides,  and  the  inside  is 
made  up  of  the  feeblest  small  beer  chronicle, 
made  more  piquant  here  and  there  to  the 
local  appetite  by  gross  personalities  and 
would-be  caricatures  of  the  more  prominent 
inhabitants.  More  than  once  I  have  heard 
people  lately  come  back  from  the  Continent 
deplore  the  decay  of  picturesque  local 
costumes  in  France  and  Germany.  "  All 
the  peasants  dress  like  the  townspeople 
now/'  they  declare.  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
regret,  but  I  will  ask  them  to  join  me  in 
my  lament  over  the  same  decay — much 
more  complete,  alas !  and  rapid — of  the 
provincialisms  of  our  native  land. 


I  am  not  going  to  mourn  unreasonably 
because  Time  is  working  with  us  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  and  not  consulting  my 
taste  in  the  matter.  Maybe  he  is  working  all 
for  the  best  These  rugged  individualities, 
these  rough  diamonds  of  humanity  were  no 
doubt  the  product  of  a  life  isolated  and 
ever  ttming  round  in  its  own  little  circle. 
If  a  breeze  from  the  great  town  world,  or 
from  strange  countries  beyond  the  sea, 
should  come  to  ruffle  their  halcyon  calm,  it 
never  called  up  anything  like  a  desire  of 
change;  rather  a  sort  of  incredulous. won- 
derment that  men  could  live,  and  work, 
and  grow  old  in  a  state  of  life  so  different 
t6  their  own.  The  stranger  was  closely 
and  suspiciously  scanned,  let  him  come  in 
what  guise  he  would.  The  old  Romans  used 
one  and  the  same  word  to  describe  the 
stranger  and  the  foe;  and  the  people  I 
shall  have  to  deal  with  had  certainly  been 
fostering  old  Koman  prejudices  all  their 
lives  without  knowing  what  they  did,  just 
as  M.  Jourdain  talked  prose. 

I  have  never  yet  met  anybody  able  to 
tell  ^  me  why  ShiUingbury  should  have 
attained  the  size  and  dignity  of  a  market 
town  rather  than  Bletherton  on  the  one 
side  and  Pudsey  on  the  other.  The  same 
road  ran  through  them  all,  and  they  all 
stood  beside  the  same  river,  a  river  useless 
for  purposes  of  navigation,  and  only  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  it  converted  a 
large  acreage  of  good  land  into  sour  vsdue- 
less  bog,  by  reason  of  the  string  of 
dflapidated  water-mills  I  which  barred  its 
current.  The  largest  and  most  pernicious  of 
these  mills  stood  just  outside  Shillingbury, 
and  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  this 
bad  eminence  that  it  became  a  market 
town,  while  Bletherton  and  Pudsey  lan- 
guished on  as  poverty-stricken  villages. 
At  any  rate,  I  can  find  no  better  reason. 

And  as  a  market  town  it  was  a  very  pre- 
sentable little  place.  The  main  street  was 
clean  and  bright,  broadening  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  into  the  market-place, 
where  The  Black  Bull  on  one  side,  Tlie 
Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  other;  the 
chemist's  shop,  with  its  red,  and  blue,  and 
yellow  bottles ;  Mr.  Springer's,  the  watch- 
maker's, with  two  gilt  French  clocks  in  the 
window ;  Mr.  Tawner's,  the  saddler's,  with 
its  wonderful  show  of  brass  harness  and 
huge  bundles  of  carters'  whips ;  Mr.  Yard- 
ley  s,  the  draper's ;  and  several  other  well- 
furnished  shops,  made  a  brave  show,  espe- 
cially on  market  days,  when  the  stock 
would  be  set  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

Our  market  day  was  a  great  ev^i^t»  vcl\*\^^ 
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old  times.  Early  in  the  morning  the  roads 
on  every  side  would  be  pervaded  by  droves 
of  bollocks,  some  of  them  with  their  coats 
still  beplastered  with  the  mud  of  their 
Highland  pasture,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
lambp.  Then  about  ten  the  farmers  would 
begin  to  come  in,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
of  pedlars,  higglers,  and  quack-doctors* 
stalls  would  be  set  up  in  the  market-place. 
The  real  business  of  the  morning,  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  in  the  cattle-market,  was  in 
itself  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to 
those  concerned  to  be  hurried  over  with 
inconsiderate  haste. 

**  Well  now,  how  are  ye,  Mr.  Gotts  1  I 
ha'n't  seen  ye  this  never  so  long.  And  how's 
the  good  lady  1 "  would  be  the  preliminary 
greeting  of  Mr.  Tom  Hooper,  a  dealer, 
who  had  three-score  sheep  to  sell. 

Mr.  Grotts  returned  the  hand-shake  with 
interest,  remarking  that  he,  himself,  was 
'*  middling,"  and  that  the  missis  was 
"finely,"  the  latter  adjective  being  the 
one  always  used  to  describe  ladies  who 
had  recently  made  an  addition  to  the 
population.     Mr.  Hooper  then  went  on  : 

''Ah,  that's  all  right;  and  I  suppose 
you  don't  happen  to  know  anybody  as 
want  three-score  good  shearlings,  do  you, 
Mr.  Gotts  V 

Mr.  Gotts  here  shook  his  head  gloomily, 
remarking  that  he  was  sure  he  didn't,  that 
shearlings  was  a  very  bad  trade  just  now, 
and  that  he  couldn't  think  what  folks,  as 
had  got  any  to  sell,  was  a-going  to  do  with 
'em. 

Kow  all  this  was  simply  Macchiavellian 
fencing.  Mr.  Gotts  wanted  three-score 
sheep,  and  Mr.  Tom  Hooper  knew  this 
just  as  well  as  Mr.  Gotts  did  himself ;  but 
had  he  gone  boldly  up  to  the  pen,  bid  a 
fair  price  for  the  sheep,  and  bought  them, 
after  a  five  minutes'  parley,  he  would  have 
been  made  unhappy  ever  after  by  the 
haunting  regret  that  he  had  not  stood  out 
for  sixpence  a  head  less.  It  would  be 
wearisome  to  describe  the  gradual  progress 
from  commentary  speeches  as  to  the 
excellence  or  demerits  of  the  sheep  in 
question,  to  actual  bargaining:  the  pro- 
testations of  the  seller  that  they  were  as 
cheap  as  dirt,  and  that  he  would  not  take  a 
farthing  less ;  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
buyer  that  they  were  as  dear  as  poison, 
ana  that  he  would  "  go  to  sea  "  before  he 
would  give  a  farthing  more.  There  was  a 
bargain  in  the  end  ;  so  it  is  probable  they 
both  gave  way  a  little ;  but  they  wasted 
much  time  and  told  a  heap  of  untruths 
over  it. 


Some  people  are  inclined  to  rail  at  the 
dishonest  habit  of  bargaining  which  prevails 
in  foreign  countries.  I  myself  have  bought 
mosaics  in  Florence;  brass  work,  fresh 
from  the  rasp,  but  proclaimed  genuine 
antique  by  the  vendor,  in  Venice  ;  filagree 
silver  in  Genoa-;  coral  at  Naples ;  and 
Turkish  embroidery  in  the  Cairo  bazaars  ; 
and  I  unhesitatingly  afiirm  that  I  have  had 
to  spend  more  time  and  tell  more  lies  over 
the  purchase  of  a  dozen  bullocks  in  an 
English  market  than  in  any  of  my  dealings 
in  a  foreign  land. 

About  one  o'clock  there  would  bo  a 
pretty  general  adjournment  for  dinner. 
The  larger  farmers,  the  millers,  and  mer- 
chants who  came  in  for  the  com  market  in 
the  afternoon,  would  dine  either  at  The 
Black  Bull  or  The  Crown  and  Anchor. 
There  was  an  "  ordinary "  at  each,  con- 
sisting of  roast  beef  and  boiled  mutton  one 
week,  boiled  beef  and  roast  mutton  the 
next  by  way  of  variety.  The  masses  of 
meat  disappeared  rapidly,  for  dyspepsia 
was  an  aHment  not  much  known  in  the 
days  of  which  I  am  writing.  The  stomachs 
must  indeed  have  been  robust  which  could 
stand  a  weekly  drench  of  the  port  which 
our  landlords  provided  for  their  market-day 
customers. 

Once  The  Crown  and  Anchor  did  make 
the  daring  innovation  of  serving  soup  at 
the  beginning  of  dinner — the  landlord  had 
recently  married  a  young  woman  from 
London — but  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a 
change.  After  a  few  dinners,  the  guests 
at  The  Crown  and  Anchor  began  to  be 
conscious  that  a  quart  or  so  of  fluid  to 
begin  with  did  not  quicken  their  appetites 
for  the  solids  which  were  to  follow,  and 
when  the  patrons  of  the  rival  ordinary 
began  to  ask  them  jestingly  how  they  liked 
being  choked  off  with  mutton  broth,  a  hint 
was  dropped  to  the  host  that  beef  and 
mutton  were  Englishmen's  food,  and  though 
slops  and  such-like  might  do  for  town 
gentlemen,  Shillingbury  folk  could  very 
well  get  on  without  them. 

Our  shops  depended  almost  entirely  for 
their  business  on  the  country  ])eople  who 
pame  in  on  market  days.  By  the  force  of 
long  habit  our  traders  came  to  believe  that 
they  had  a  sort  of  right  to  the  custom  of 
the  district,  so  mtich  so  that  when  a  scheme 
was  mooted  to  connect  Shillingbury  with 
the  county  town  by  a  line  of  railway,  a 
thrill  of  horror  and  despair  ran  through 
the  bosoms  of  our  leading  retailers.  Ruin 
to  the  town,  swift  and  speedy,  was  pre- 
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dieted.  The  money  which  now  flowed  into 
ShiUingbory  would  hencefofth,  all  of  it,  go 
and  be  spent  in  the  city.  I  fear  this  panic 
showed  that  the  profits  of  retail  trade  must 
at  that  time  have  been  a  little  excessive, 
certainly  it  seemed  like  it  when  a  worthy 
grocer  got  up  to  speak  at  an  indignation 
meeting,  and  suggested  that  if  the  worst 
should  come  and  the  railway  be  made,  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  fix 
a  minimum  fare  of  one  pound  sterling  for 
the  journey  between  Shillingbury  and  the 
obnoxious  metropolis. 

The  railway  came  in  due  course,  and 
Shillingbury  has  not  merely  held  its  own. 
It  has  spread  and  prospered.  We  have  a 
new  corn-exchange,  and  new  gas-works;  our 
leading  tradesmen  have  now  plate-glass 
windows  to  their  shops;  and  The  Crown  and 
Anchor  has  started  a  billiard-room.  Poor 
old  Figgins,  no  doubt,  was  sincere  when  he 
predicted  our  commercial  downfalL  What 
would  he  say,  I  wonder,  if  he  were  alive  to 
know  that  one  can  go  to  London  now  in 
less  time,  and  for  about  the  same  money 
that  one  would  have  had  to  spend  in  goine 
to  the  county  town  in  his  day.  And 
Figgins  did  not  stand  alone.  There  were 
many  of  the  same  mind,  but  they  thought 
of  the  gre^t  heart  of  England  only  as  a  huge, 
cruel-hearted,  blood-sucking  spider,  snatch- 
ing ^t  everything  it  could  draw  into  its 
web,  and  giving  back  nothing.  It  has 
taken  some  of  our  money,  no  doubt,  but 
this  money  we  have  laid  out  with  our  own 
free  will,  and  we  have  had  our  money's 
worth  in  return. 

I  once  ventured  to  hint  to  old  Mr. 
Figgins  that  his  prophecy  of  evil  had  not 
been  exactly  fulfilled,  but' he  gave  me  a 
pitying  smile,  observing  that  sSl  was  not 
gold  that  glittered,  that  I  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  that  I  should  find  his  words 
would  come  true  if  I  lived  long  enougL 

But  enough  of  Shillingbury  in  general 
I  want  you  to  know  it,  not  by  descriptions 
of  its  church,  its  town  pump,  or  its  national 
schools,  but  by  making  the  acquaintance  of 
a  few  of  its  more  noteworthy  inhabitants 
who  were  already  well  advanced  in  life 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  of  these  I  will 
begin  to  speak  in  my  next  paper. 

THE  HALLS  OF  THEMIS. 


Merrily  rang  the  bells  of  St.  Martin, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  care  a  rush  whether 
he  or  she  owed  three  farthings  or  any 
larger  sum,  or  to  fear  any  summary  process 
for  its  recovery,  forwere  not  law  and  justice 


taking  a  holiday,  and  all  the  world  out  in 
the  streets  to  witness  the  gay  and  unusual 
sight?  To  judge  from  the  dense  crowds 
which  settled  in  full  swarm  upon  the  streets 
and  open  places,  not  Boyalty  alone,  which 
was  about  to  pass,  was  in  high  favour  and 
popularity — forthat,  of  course,  goes  without 
saying — but  also  the  complicated  hierarchy 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  towards 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
any  emotional  feelings.  Not  that  justice  in 
its  higher  manifestations  is  likely  to  be 
unpopular  in  an  English  crowd.  Even 
malefactors  have  rarely  any  ill-feeling 
towards  the  judge  who  condenms  them, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  lower  ranks 
of  evil-doers  are  rather  proud  of  earn- 
ing a  sentence  from  a  real  judge ;  a 
throb  of  honest  pride  that  no  quarter 
sessions'  conviction,  or  magisterial  sum- 
mary, has  the  power  to  awaken.  But  then 
we  hardly  expected  enthusiasm,  while  here 
was  a  crowd  closely  packed  and  jubilant, 
ready  to  give  the  heartiest  welcome  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  scarlet  robes  and 
judicial  wigs.  A  sentiment  perhaps  rather 
loud  than  deep,  but  something  at  all  events 
to  be  thankful  for,  as  showing  a  healthy 
kind  of  circulation  in  the  body  politic. 

And  then  the  occasion  was  unique — 
such  a  house-warming  has  never  occurred, 
has  hardly  been  possible  hitherto,  in  our 
domestic  annals.  All  our  judges  under 
one  roof,  the  various  streams  of  justice 
that  diverged  so  many  centuries  ago,  soon 
to  be  united  and  flow  onward  in  the  same 
channel,  everything  brought  back  to  that 
one  royal  court  that  was  the  origin  of  all ! 
And  the  Sovereign  herself  resuming  her 
curule-chair — if  it  isn't  curule  let  some 
civilian  who  knows  put  us  right — anyhow 
resuming  her  justice-seat  for  the  moment, 
a  moment  in  which  we  may  dimly  see,  as 
in  the  witches'  cauldron,  a  long  line  of  kings 
and  queens,  with  gold-bound  brows,  that 
ball  and  sceptre  carry  ! 

That  supreme  moment  when  the  Attorney- 
General  requested  of  Royalty  permission  to 
inscribe  the  event  of  the  day  on  the  record 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  described  by  my 
friend  Bagsby,  who  is  proud  to  say  that  he 
was  present,  as  being  extremely  thrilling 
to  the  legal  mind,  Bagsby  being  a  country 
solicitor  in  whom  a  latent  spirit  of  romance 
shows  itself  in  investing  professional 
matters  with  a  certain  roseate  hue.  But 
Bagsby  would  have  gone  farther  in  the 
way  of  ceremonial,  he  would  have  had 
the  Queen  actually  to  have  taken.  \3L«t 
seat  on  the  Q,\i^en!%  ^udti,     ^Qm^\XiMi"sj,^ 
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might  have  been  moved,  an  application 
in  Doe  yersns  Roe,  an  allusion  that 
would  have  touched  many  hearts,  and 
revived  the  memory  of  the  grand  juris- 
prudence of  the  mighty  ones  of  old. 

Bagsby's  daughter  is  with  him.  Miss 
Baesby  is  a  rather  nice  young  woman, 
wim  a  complexion  that  recalls  the  hawthorn 
blossom,  refreshing  in  this  atmosphere 
of  gloom.  Miss  Bagsby  then  does  not 
seem  at  all  impressed  by  her  father's 
enthusiasm. 

"  The  proper  way — ^the  only  really  nice 
way  of  opening  the  Law  Courts,  would 
be  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  a 
ball — here  in  this  hall — ^the  grave  law- 
keeper  himself  to  lead  the  brawls,  while 
seals  and  maces  dance  before  him." 
"It  would  be  heavy  going  over  the 
stones,"  objects  young  Bagsby,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cicerone  of  the  party. 
The  youth  is  finishing  his  legal  training, 
with  his  father's  agents  in  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
but  inclines  much  to  fiddling  and  theatre- 
going.  And  young  Bagsby  suggested  that 
a  musical  dramatic  performance,  a  precedent 
to  be  found  in  the  masquine  of  the 
Templar  students  of  old,  say  Trial  by  Jury, 
with  an  orchestra  of  young  solicitors, 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  house- 
warming  ceremony.  And  there  is  yet 
time  for  either  of  these  suggestions  to 
be  adopted.  For  the  pot-hook  is  not  yet 
hung,  nor  has  the  kettle  begun  to  sing, 
in  the  new  home  of  justice.  Instead  of 
the  soft  murmur  of  legal  pleadings,  we 
have  the  noise  of  carpenters  at  work, 
the  ceaseless  ring  of  the  upholsterers' 
hammers. 

But  to  leave  the  great  hall — as  yet 
without  a  name — a  hall  that  suggests  a 
cathedral  nave,  without  its  glory  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  with  a  certain  poverty 
of  effect  in  its  groined  roof,  let  us 
leave  the  groat  hall  and  try  to  find 
our  way  through  the  maze.  One  dim 
vault- like  passage  succeeds  another, 
with  peeps  into  dungeons,  and  here  and 
there  narrow  secret  stairs  and  4ron  grilles 
that  cause  a  shudder.  However,  a  work- 
man picks  us  up  wandering  in  this  stony 
labvrinth,  and  guides  us  to  our  destination, 
which  is  number  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  or  thereabout,  in  the  great  quad. 
And  the  great  quad  is  something  of  a 
disappointment ;  for  in  a  quadrangle  your 
mediaeval  artist  is  seen  at  his  best,  what 
with  gargoyle  and  flying  buttress,  and 
pinnacle  and  turret,  and  quaint  oriels  and 
£i^h-j>eaked  roofs;  but  here  all  is  brick- 


work with  white  stone  facings,  not 
attractive  in  tone.  A  handsome  range  of 
legal  factories,  but  nothing  more. 

However,  thanks  to  an  obliging  though 
much  worried  clerk  of  the  works,  we  are 
provided  with  a  guide,  who  is  to  take  us 
over  this  five-acre  field  of  masonry,  begin- 
ning with  the  extreme  east  end,  where 
legfu  business  has  for  some  time  been 
transacted.  There  is  something  inspirit- 
ing indeed  in  the  notion  of  a  pay- 
master -  general ,  ensconced  in  yonder 
comer,  with  the  millions  at  the  back  of 
him  of  suitors'  money,  who  will  pay  out 
that  snug  little  fortune  of  ours,  when  we 

g)t  it,  with  so  much  sang-froid;  of  the 
ank  of  England  established  over  there — 
the  mighty  institution  bottled  up  into  so 
small  a  compass — ^where  we  may  turn  our 
paymaster's  cheque  into  crisp  new  notes. 
The  stamp-office,  too,  a  branch  of  Somerset 
House,  where  you  may  speedily  disburse 
that  snug  little  fortune — and  a  good  many 
such  go  that  way — in  judicature  stamps. 
But  yonder  are  the  Bluebeard  chambers, 
where  judges  sit  and  write  disagreeable 
orders,  which  dispose  of  liberty  and  liveli- 
hood at  the  scratch  of  a  pen.  And  higher 
up,  up  those  stairs  which  resound  with  the 
constant  shuffle  of  feet,  stairs  haunted  by 
ill-looking  money-lenders,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  a  sort  of  people  mostly  keen  of  eye 
and  sharp  of  claw,  there  you  may  take 
out  writs  and  judgments  and  the  Uke,  or 
register  bills  of  sale,  or  in  some  way 
or  other  make  your  fellow-creatures 
uncomfortable. 

At  the  head  of  each  staircase  stands  an 
official  in  uniform,  in  aspect  something 
like  a  prison  warder ;  one  of  a  new  corps 
of  officials  who  are  to  supersede  the  ushers 
and  criers,  and  other  minor  officials  of  the 
courts.  Our  warder  is  stem  enough  now, 
turning  back  everybody  who  hesitates  or 
falters  in  his  steps.  Soon,  perhaps,  he 
will  be  soothed  and  tamed  by  the 
amenities  of  his  position;  he  will  fetch 
parcels  for  judges'  wives,  or  ride  a  cock- 
horse with  a  young  hopeful  of  a  judge  on 
his  shoulders,  on  the  way  to  find  papa,  or 
learn  to  smooth  with  dexterous  fingers  the 
silken  folds  or  the  bombazine  of  queen's 
counsel  or  portly  senior;  he  will  learn 
slang,  perhaps,  from  the  junior  bar;  or 
even  come  to  tossing  with  lawyers'  clerks 
for  drinks.  However,  we  are  led  past  these 
stem  sentinels,  and  find  ourselves  on  what 
is  caUed  the  court  floor — the  floor  above 
the  basement  we  lately  passed  through — a 
gloomy  basement  which,  although  actually 
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above  the  general  sarrounding  level  of  the 
street,  sacceasfiilly  assames  me  air  of  an 
onderground  crypt. 

Yes,  here  is  the  judges'  corridor,  roomy 
and  gloomy,  with  judges'  rooms  on  one  side 
all    ready  for    occupation,    but    not   yet 
actually    occupied      Miss    Bagsby  looks 
around  with   feminine    curiosity    at    the 
massive  oaken  chairs,  with  their  red  seal- 
ing-wax-like leather  seats,  reminding  one  of 
the  House  of  Lords'-dignity  without  com- 
fort ;  at  the  mediaeval  grate,  where  a  fire 
is  burning  cheerily ;  at  the  medisBval  cup- 
board, where  the  judge  will  keep  his  wig 
and  gown,  no  doubt ;  with  a  hasty  glance 
at  the    mirror  inside;    a  mirror  which, 
perhaps,  will  be  long  ere  it  has  such  a 
pleasant  reflection  to   give   back  as  this 
pretty,  glowing  face  with  the  bloom  of  the 
wild  rose  upon  it    On  the  other  side  of 
the  corridor,  we  have  Courts  without  end — 
half-a-score  of  them,  that  is,  with  as  much 
difference  between  them  as   in  the  same 
quantity  of  oysters;  some  a  little  bigger 
than  others,  and  differently  marked  on 
the  shell;   but    very  much  alike  in  tout 
ensemble  after  alL     So  many  rows  of  seats 
for  the  bar,  a  well,  of  no  great  depth  but  of 
ample  capacity,  for  the  solicitors;   a  big 
box  on  the  left  for  the  jury,  and  a  small 
one  on  the  right  for  the  witness  under 
examination;    the  judges'  platform    and 
canopy,  all  neat  and  handsome  in  oak 
panelling.     High  at  the  other    end    the 
public  gallery,  constructed  to  hold  forty  or 
fifty  peoplej  but  reached  by  a  corridor  which 
has  no  apparent  communication  with  any 
other  part  of  the  building.     So  that  it  is 
objected    that  when  the   stranger  drops 
in  who  happens  to  be  the  very  man  who 
can  upset  ihe  forged  will,  or  prove  the 
secret  marriage  on  which  the  fortunes  of 
certain   amiable   creatures  depend,  there 
will  be  no  posdble  way  of  getting  him 
into  the  witness-box  unless  by  the  other 
spectators    knotting    their    handkerchiefs 
together  and  letting  him  down. 

Now  Bagsby  p^re  did  not  think  much 
of  this  objection,  but  the  daughter  was 
evidently  struck  by  it;  her  tender  heart 
was  distressed  at  the  notion  of  the  rightful 
heir  being  kept  out  of  his  rights  from  such 
a  cause,  and  then  Bagsby  himself  suggested 
the  case  of  a  man  \me  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
who  persisted  in  making  unauthorised  re- 
marks— how  awkward  it  would  be  not  to  be 
able  to  have  him  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
court  and  commit  him  for  contempt  ''  Oh, 
you  don't  have  us  there,"  cried  our  guide 
knowingly;  "there  mayn't  be  no  visible 


way  down,  but  yet  there  is  a  way."  And 
he  led  us  to  a  staircase  and  showed  us 
that  the  core  of  the  winding  stair  was 
itself  hollow,  and  contained  a  narrow  cork- 
screw stair  that  led  to  realms  above  and 
below.  '*  So  as  if  a  man  for  cause  is 
promoted  from  the  strangers'  gallery  to 
the  floor  of  the  house,  there's  the  means 
to  get  him  down,"  repeats  our  guide 
triumphantly. 

This    point    satisfactorily   settled,    we 
march  along  more  gaily,  although  there  is 
nothing  exactly  gay  about  the  scene — the 
long  corridors  dim  and  dimly  lighted,  with 
here  a  coil  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  there 
a    hydrant    locked    up    in  a    glass-case. 
"  There  are  forty-eight  of  these  hydrants 
about  the    place,"   explains    the    guide, 
"and  if  by  chance  there  was  alarm  of 
fire,    and    nobody's   got   a    key    handy, 
all  you've  got  to    do    is   just   to    dash 
your  fist  through  the  glass."    Exactly,  but 
then  it  isn't  everybody  who  would  sacrifice 
his  fist  in  the  cause.     "Well  then,  your 
boot  you  might,"  replies  our  cicerone  with 
slight  scorn.     "  But  what  is  the  good  of 
having  them  lo^ed  at  alii"    "Why,  for 
fear  uie  judges  should  get  playing  with 
them  and  squirting  water  over  each  other." 
Miss  Bagsby  laughis,  but  her  father  looks 
serious,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  majesty 
of  justice  was  invaded  by  such  suggestions. 
With  that  we  came  to  the  end  of  the 
building  looking  out  on  Carey  Street,  with 
a  glimpse  of  Portugal  Street  with  its  asso- 
ciations of  Insolvency  Commissioners,  and 
the  rest     A  once  respectable  neighbour- 
hood that  had  gone  down  in  the  world, 
and  now  comes  to  the  surface  again,  hardly 
knowing  itself  in  its  new  position,  and 
likely  to  be  improved  altogether  out  of 
existence  in  course  of  time,  to  reappear  in 
the  shape  of  Elizabethan  flats  and  Queen 
Anne  chambers. 

The  other  side  of  the  great  hall  is 
similarly  constituted  to  this:  a  row  of 
courts,  a  double  row  of  corridors,  judges' 
rooms  all  round,  and  here  and  there 
rooms  for  consultations  and  conferences,  a 
barristers'  robing-room,  and  a  fine  room 
which  hereafter  may,  perhaps,  become  a 
library,  but  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  growing  demand  for  courts. 
For  looking  at  the  total  area  of  the  building, 
the  Court-space  is  hardly  in  full  proportion, 
and  already  there  is  an  outcry  for  more 
Courts,  and  workmen  are  at  work  altering 
and  widening,  and  driving  an  opening 
here  with  chisel  and  mallet  through  thick 
walls  of  stone,  and  brick,  and  concrete  in 
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tliiji  building  which  has  just  come  complete 
out  of  the  contractor's  hands. 

And  with  that  we  come  back  to  the 
great  hall,  and  look  down  upon  it  from  the 
gallery,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
courts,  and  we  speculate  vaguely  as  to  the 
footsteps  that  will  some  day  throng  over 
those  tesselated  floors — the  lost  footsteps 
of  the  future — hearing  dimly,  as  it  were,  in 
some  sea-shell,  the  rush  and  clatter  of 
unborn  generations. 

And  then  we  dive  down  into  the  lower 
floors  to  see  what  our  guide  facetiously 
terms  the  machinery  for  packing  juries; 
how  the  jurors  are  carefully  filtered  through 
one  gate,  and  left  to  cool  in  a  bath-like 
apartment  lined  with  glazed  tiles,  and  then 
marched  as  they  are  wanted,  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  and  everywhere  except  into 
the  judge's  chamber.  But  then  they  have 
a  special  gallery  in  each  court  where  they 
are  permitted  to  take  the  air — a  gallery 
which,  on  days  of  anything  like  excite- 
ment, is  sure  to  be  crammed  with  the  fair 
friends  of  the  litigants.  And  we  dive  down 
into  cellars,  still  more  gloomy  and  sub- 
terranean, to  have  a  glimpse  of  furnaces 
and  boilers,  and  a  labyrinth  of  pipes. 

But  upon  this  Bagsby  declares  that  he 
feels  as  if  there  were  a  weight  of  many 
tons  of  masonry  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  is  sure  that  for  nights  after  this  in  his 
dreams  he  will  have  to  support  the  whole 
Palace  of  Justice  on  his  chest  And, 
indeed,  we  all  find  the  place  rather  fatiguing, 
and  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  once  more 
in  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  Strand  in 
search  of  light  refreshment,  and  turning 
our  backs  on  the  solemn  and  gloomy 
Palace  of  Justice. 


A  QUESTION. 

Did  you  know  I  came  to  meet  you  in  the  night, 

Uame  lone  and  wearily, 
Where  the  tall  trees  in  the  cold  uncertain  light 

Beckoned  me  eerily  ? 
Did  you  know  I  stood  there,  love, 
Where  the  stars  gleamed  thick  above. 
And  all  around  and  all  below, 
Lay  the  moonlight,  white  as  snow ; 
And  a  silence  deadly  still, 
Seemed  the  very  air  to  fill. 
Only  through  the  mystic  hush  of  this,  our  trysting 

hour. 
The  love  that  binds  us  two,  in  its  plentitude  of 

Wt)ower, 
atched  with  me  cheerily  ? 

Did  you,  far  away,  through  all  those  leagues  of 
space. 

Hear  me  calling  ? 
So  very  ntill  and  noiseless  was  the  place, 

The  sere  leaves  falling, 
FalUng  from  the  branches  bare. 
Falling  through  the  frost-locked  air, 


FaUing  to  their  mouldering  bed. 

Dead  things  nestling  to  the  dead, 

Almost  seemed  to  start  to  sound 

The  hushed  world  that  slept  around ; 

All  was  dumb  on  earth,  and  sky,  and  field,  and 

fell. 
Yet  my  spirit  called  upon  you  through  the  spell 
Us  both  enthralling. 

Did  you  hear  me,  did  you  answer  me,  mine  own  ? 

To  outward  seeming. 
This  spirit  bond  we  wove  for  us  alone. 

This  union  teeuiing 
With  the  vivid  fire  of  youth. 
With  the  steadfast  soul  of  truth, 
With  the  power  to  endure 
While  life  is  love  and  faith  is  sure, 
Is  a  thing  as  vague  and  wild 
As  the  fancies  of  a  child. 

Yet,  my  darling,  in  the  midnight  standing  Icmely, 
In  the  power  love  has  lent  and  lends  us  only, 

I  trust  our  dreaming. 


"WAS  IT  SUCCESS  r' 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  I. 

During  a  certain  August,  when 
England  lay  in  a  haze  of  sunshine,  a 
purple  island  in  a  golden  sea,  the  great 
screw  steamship  Indiana  was  on  her  way 
home  from  Calcutta  to  Southampton,  as 
fast  as  steam  could  bring  her. 

The  passengers  who  lounged  away  the 
time  on  her  white  decks,  and  fed  often 
and  copiously  in  her  gilded  saloons,  found 
their  days  pleasant  enough,  and  flirted, 
smoked,  and  gossiped  with  an  invigora- 
ting assiduity.  They  were  all  fairly 
prosperous  people,  each  pleased  with 
himself,  and  tolerant  of  his  neighbour, 
as  a  man  is  apt  to  be  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  good  balance  at  his  bankers, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  said  neighbour 
claiming  any  portion  of  it 

Comfortable  Anglo-Indians !  Patriotic, 
jaundiced  colonels  1  Dear  fair  English  girls 
who  volunteer  so  nobly  to  enliven  the 
banishment  of  our  poor  countrymen,  the 
million  blessings  of  the  grateful  Hindu 
are  filling  the  sails  of  your  ship  to  hurry 
you  on  to  your  well-earned  repose  ! 

Conversation  on  board  ship  becomes 
excusably  monotonous;  when  therefore 
for  the  fifteenth  time  that  week  Dr. 
Teggett  said  to  Mrs.  Carden,  ''  So  you  are 
going  home  to  see  your  little  daughter — 
eh  1 "  she  did  not  snub  him,  but  sub- 
duing an  inclination  to  yawn,  replied  as 
she  had  done  fourteen  times  before  : 

"  Yes,  indeed,  doctor,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  find  her  a  big  daughter  now  ! " 

Dr.  Teggett  had  been  trotting  up 
and  down  the  deck,  ruminating  on  many 
things,  until  driven  to  Mrs.  Carden's  side, 
as  to  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  repeated 
onslaughts    of    the   dozen    children  who 
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rampaged  around  him;  their  manifold 
imperfections  becoming  hourly  more 
glaring  to  every  eye  but  the  maternal 
one.  Mrs.  Caraen,  he  knew,  could  put 
on  a  bright  repellent  stare  capable  of 
quelling  the  most  turbulent  little  creature 
on  board. 

So  he  came  and  stood  beside  this  lady, 
and  with  his  thumbs  thrust  into  the 
arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  slowly  swayed 
himself  to  and  fro,  now  on  his  heels,  now 
on  his  toe-tips.  He  looked  down  on  her 
in  kindly  but  depreciatory  fashion,  as 
though  he  were  saying  in  his  soul,  "  You 
may  be  a  nice  little  woman,  still  you  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  neither  Dr.  Teggett 
nor  yet  a  butterfly;"  for  he  had  a 
hobby,  and  that  was  the  pursuit,  capture, 
asphyxiation,  and  final  classification  of 
winged  insects,  and  he  considered  that  a 
man  in  possession  of  so  fine  a  collection 
as  his  own  was  a  man  to  be  both  envied 
and  admired. 

Nevertheless,  he  found  nothing  fresher 
to   say  to   Mrs.  Carden  than    his  usual 
remark  about  her  return  home  to  visit 
her  daughter,  and  she  having  given  her 
answer,  went  on  with  the  needlework  at 
which  she  was  sewing,  quite  unruffled  by 
her  old  friend's  scrutiny.    In  her  youth 
Mrs.  Carden  had  been  much  looked  at  by 
many  men,  and  no  amount  of  concentrated 
staring  could  now  make  her  raise  her  eyes 
unless    she   chose.      She  was    a  woman 
whom  women  described  as  "  So   charm- 
ing ! "  and  two  men  had  believed  her  to 
be  the  most  perfect  of  her  sex.     Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  her  second  husband 
were  those  black  bows  which  were  scat- 
tered so  profusely  over  her  pretty  white 
gown. 

Near  to  Mrs.  Carden  stood  an  empty 
chair,  which  she  had  been  using  as  a  work- 
table,  but  now  her  work-things  were  on 
ber  lap,  and  the  doctor  hastened  to  secure 
a  comfortable  seat 

"  I  think  1*11  sit  down  if  you  will  allow 
me/'  he  said  ;  and  he  sat  down,  first,  how- 
ever, removing  the  chair  out  of  arm*s- 
jength  of  the  lady.  He  was  very  prudent 
in  his  dealings  with  women. 
Mrs.  Carden  laughed  unfeelingly. 
*-That  is  quite  too  bad  of  you,"  she 
said. 

The  doctor  was  somewhat  confused,  but 
being  a  man  of  quick  resource  he  skilfully 
changed  the  subject 

*'And  so  you  are  going  home  to  your 
little  girl,"  said  he;  "is  it  not  probable 
you  may  find  her  a  dangerous  rivd  1 " 


Mrs.  Carden  put  a  stitch  or  two  into 
her  work,  and  then  spread  it  out  on  her 
knee.  She  was  embroiderinjg  an  **  R  "  in 
the  comer  of  a  handkerchief,  and  pen- 
sively considered  the  effect  of  the  final 
flourish. 

**  Well,"  she  remarked,  "Rosie  would  not 
consider  you  very  complimentary.  I  am 
sure  when  I  was  eighteen  I  should  have 
been  indignant  had  anyone  compared  me 
to  an  old  woman  of  forty." 

The  doctor  sucked  in  his  lips  and  blew 
them  softly  out  again,  while  he  carefully 
elaborated  the  compliment  which  the 
occasion  required.  With  him  gallantry  was 
not  spontaneous;  it  had  been  cultivated 
by  many  years  of  application  as  a  necessary 
professional  adjunct 

"A  lady's  word  as  to  her  age  must 
not  be  gainsaid,  otherwise,  my  dear 
madam " 

The  doctor's  "otherwise"  implied  un- 
utterable things;  almost,  that  judging 
from  her  appearance  he  should  have  taken 
her  to  be  just  the  age  of  her  daughter. 

"  I  am  no  longer  open  to  flattery,"  said 
Mrs.  Carden,  smiling  nevertheless.  "With 
a  great  grown-up  Kosie  in  England  im- 
patiently waiting  for  me  to  bring  her 
out,  I  think  it  is  time  to  grow  old  grace- 
fully." 

Here  occurred  a  regular  stampede  of 
children  who,  like  all  little  Anglo-Indians, 
were  of  the  most  unruly  and  obnoxious 
description  of  childhood  Calmly  assuming 
that  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Carden  had  been 
placed  there  by  a  special  decree  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  express  convenience  of  their 
young  friends,  the  said  young  friends 
began  in  a  wild  follow-my-leader  sort  of 
fashion,  to  cut  the  figure  eight  around 
and  between  this  obliging  couple,  nor  did 
they  desist  until  they  had  upset  Mrs. 
Carden's  cottons,  and  drawn  tears  of  agony 
from  the  doctor,  by  dancing  heavily  over 
his  corns.  Then,  satisfied  with  their 
prowess  and  daunted  by  Mrs.  Carden's 
gaze  of  wrath,  they  decamped  for  happier 
hunting-grounds. 

"  How  dreadful  children  are ! "  said 
Mrs.  Carden,  with  a  pretty  shake  of  her 
ruffled  plumes;  "do  you  know  I  am  so 
glad  Rosie  is  grown  up,  although  it  does 
make  me  feel  so  old  ;  but  at  least  she  has 
got  over  mumps  and  measles  and  general 
obstreperousness ." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  and  yet  youth  is  the 
golden  time — the  golden  time,  ma'am," 
said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head  retro- 
spectively;  "why,  when  I  was  young  the 
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world  was  a  very  gay  place  indeed.     Bat 
as  the  poet  sajrs  : 

"  Ah,  woeful  when ! 
Ah,  fur  the  change  since  now  and  then ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Garden ;  "  then  I  was 
waltzing  half  the  night  through,  now  I 
am  going  to  take  my  place  among  the 
dowagers.  Does  not  it  seem  dreadful? 
And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  am  quite  longing 
to  act  the  part  of  mamma !  When  Rosie 
was  little  I  don't  think  I  cared  for  her  a 
bit,  but  latterly  maternal  instincts  have 
awakened  in  my  breast  I  think  it  is 
Providence  giving  me  a  new  interest  in 
my  old  age.  Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
black  ribbon  on  her  sleeve,  and  she  added 
with  decorous  gravity :  **  Of  course  she  can 
never  replace  for  me  dear  Mr.  Garden." 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  capital  thing  to  have  some- 
thing to  interest  you,"  said  the  doctor. 
'*  Now,  I  have  my  collection.  I  shall  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  arranging  that  syste- 
matically ;  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  in 
a  hurry,  as  you  might  suppose;  it  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  a 
very  great  deal  of  organisation. 

Mrs.  Garden  gave  a  little  inaudible 
sigh.  Why  were  people  so  egotistical,  and 
so  wrapped  up  in  their  own  concerns  9 

"  How  interesting  it  will  be ! "  she  said 
with  fervour.  "You  must  let  me  bring 
Rosie  to  see  all  your  Indian  spoils  some 
day.  I  do  so  wonder  what  she  has  grown 
like  I  You  know  it  is  nearly  eight  years 
since  I  saw  her.  Does  it  not  seem  strange? 
But  I  had  other  ties;"  and  she  pen- 
sively fingered  her  ribbons.  "Of  course 
Mr.  Garden  did  not  feel  towards  the 
child  as  I  did.  I  wonder  if  she  is  like 
me  or  her  father.  You  remember  poor 
James  9 " 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,  poor  Jim  M'Kay," 
snorted  the  doctor  mournfully;  "a  very 
pleasant  fellow  too,  brought  me  the 
rapUis  Panthous,  I  remember ;  got  it  from 
a  man  in  Ceylon  I  think  it  was.  Quite 
by  chance,  of  course ;  was  attracted  by  its 
size,  did  not  even  know  its  name  until  I 
told  him.  *  My  dear  sir,'  I  said,  *  that  is 
the  Papilis  Panthous  ! '  and  I  never  saw  a 
man  take  anything  so  coolly  in  my  life ! 
He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  repressing 
his  feelings — wonderful  power  1 " 

Mrs.  Garden,  too,  dhowed  a  wonderful 
power  of  repressing  her  feelings,  which 
were  getting  irritated.  But  she  had  a 
motive  for  cultivating  Dr.  Teggett;  he 
was  "well  connected."  It  will  be  found 
that  this  magical  phrase  casts  a  halo  over 
many  a   prosy  bore  and  washed-out  in- 


sipidity, and  renders  their  acquaintance 
desirable. 

So  Mrs.  Garden  looked  up  with  all  the 
pathetic  archness  that  had  become  her  so 
well  two  decades  ago  (how  the  little  tricks 
of  a  pretty  woman  outlive  the  prettinessl). 

"  I  hope  Rosie  is  like  my  poor  Jim," 
she  said ;  "  it  will  quite  bring  back  to  me 
the  dear  lost  days.  Look,  I  have  her  photo- 
graph here,  doctor,  but  it  was  taken  so 
long  ago  that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
judge  from  it." 

She  took  a  locket  off  her  watch-chain, 
and  Dr.  Teggett  gave  the  dim  and  blurred 
little  portrait  it  contained  a  polite  inspec- 
tion, but  it  inspired  him  with  nothing 
fresher  to  say  than,  "Very  nice,  very 
nice  indeed,"  and  even  that  he  would  have 
retracted  on  the  rack.  Mrs.  Garden  too, 
put  to  the  question,  must  have  admitted 
that  up  to  three  months  ago  her  daughter's 
photograph  had  Iain  forgotten  in  a  desk 
where  she  had  put  it  yean  before ;  for  up 
to  three  months  ago  Mrs.  Garden  had  been 
the  happiest  woman  in  Galcutta,  moving 
in  the  still  glorious,  though  outer  circles 
of  viceregal  society,  with  a  house  in  the 
GhowringheeRoad,  andasmart  victoria,  and 
a  husband  who,  when  not  engaged  in  the 
law  courts,  was  almost  as  devoted  as  in 
the  first  days  of  marriage.  Under  these 
circumstances  Mr&  Garden  was  naturally 
rather  apt  to  forget  the  existence  of  her 
little  girl  over  in  England. 

But  Mr.  Garden's  death  put  a  stop  to 
all  these  good  things,  and  it  was  a  happy 
thought  which  suggested  that  Rosie  would 
now  furnish  her  with  a  new  interest  in 
life,  and  she  took  up  the  idea  with  the 
same  tenacious  eagerness  which  she  would 
formerly  have  devoted  to  tha  inauguration 
of  a  picnic  or  of  a  masquerade. 

"I  think  Rosie  must  feel  very  impatient 
with  me,"  s^e  said  presently.  "I  think 
she  must  be  sick  of  school  I  know  I 
hated  school    But  then  I  was  such  an  idle 

"You  are  very  industrious  now,"  said 
the  doctor;  "  I  never  see  you  without  some 
bit  of  work  in  your  hands." 

"  Oh,  that  is  my  devotion.  I  am  marking 
Rosio  some  handkerchiefs;"  and  she  held 
out  for  inspection  the  "R,"  round  which 
she  was  dotting  a  circle  of  rosebuds. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  sagaciously. 

"You'll have  to  be  adding  another  letter 
to  that  soon,"  said  he ;  "  Miss  Rosie  will 
be  leaving  you  before  long.  Ah,  young 
ladies  are  lUse  butterflies ;  once  they  feel 
their  wings,  they  are  off." 
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Mrs.  Carden  smiled  a  little ;  she  did  not 
want  to  keep  Rosie  permanentiy  to  herself; 
she  considered  a  grown-np  unmarried 
daughter  a  humiliating  possessioa 

"  I  want  Bosie  to  marry/'  she  said.  "  I 
have  been  so  happy  mvseli  as  a  wife/'  and 
she  dropped  a  suitable  little  sigh  to  the 
memory  of  two  husbands,  "that  I  must 
not  be  selfish,  and  grudge  the  same  happi- 
ness to  Eosie.  I  only  hope  that  she  may 
be  as  fortunate  as  I  wa&" 

And  Mrs.  Carden  sighed  again,  but  this 
time  it  was  a  sigh  of  regret  that  she  had 
been  fool  enough  to  refuse  in  early  youth 
a  certain  Mr.  Hodson  Bowles,  because  he 
wore  mauve  trousers,  and  derived  his 
money  from  the  manufacture  of  dolls' 
eyes.  Tet  now  he  was  a  knight,  an  MP., 
and  enjoyed  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
a  year;  and  she  had  made  this  blunder  all 
for  the  want  of  a  little  friendly  coercioa 

Bosie,  she  was  determined,  should  make 
no  such  mistakes ;  and  gazing  out  over  the 
sea,  she  forgot  the  presence  of  the  doctor, 
and  indulged  in  the  most  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions of  tnumphs  and  festivities,  where  her 
child  would  be  surrounded  by  innumerable 
young  men  of  the  bluest  blood  and  most 
satisfactory  incomes;  and  finally  she 
arranged  a  fashionable  marriage,  and  read 
a  long  description  of  it  in  the  Morning 
Post  Poor  little  woman  !  I  even  think 
she  decided  on  the  very  costume  she  would 
wear  on  that  interesting  occasion,  and  was 
deep  in  the  comparative  merits  of  frillings 
and  gaugings,  when  the  doctor's  voice 
broke  in  on  her  bright  fancier 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  said  musingly,  for 
he  too  had  forgotten  his  companion,  and 
was  pursuing  his  meditations  iJoud, 
"young  ladies  are  like  butterflies,  only 
more  dangerous,  more  dangerous.  Now  it 
requires  some  courage  to  begin  such  a 
collection  of  butterflies  as  mine  is — some 
courage,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry 
and  perseverance ;  but  I  don't  know  that 
any  man  would  have  courage  enough  to 
make  a  collection  of  young  ladies.  You 
never  know  where  you  have  them;  they 
are  not  stable — no,  not  stable.  Once  you 
have  your  butterfly  you  can  fix  it ;  though 
to  be  sure,  the  colours  fade  a  little ;  but  I 
think  I  may  say  I  have  discovered  a  pro- 
cess which  preserve^  them  better  than 
anything  ^et  known.  However,  my  dear 
lady,  this  is  a  secret  just  at  present,  later 
on  I  have  some  intention  of  publishing 
a  little  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and 
until  then  I  would  rather  not  have  it 
mentioned." 


Mrs.  Carden  laughed. 

"  You  may  certunly  trust  me,"  she  said 
with  warm  sincerity.  '*I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  butterflies,  and  so  am  not 
likely  to  care  to  display  my  ignorance." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure!"  said  the  doctor; 
"you  know  the  Indian  proverb,  *  Ignorance 
is  an  ornament  to  women,'  and  yet  on  this 
occasion  I  cannot  help  regretting  it.  The 
study  of  Lepidoptera  is  one  of  the  noblest 
on  earth,  as  the  butterfly  is  the  most 
favoured  of  created  things.  There  is  a 
passage  which  I  read  as  a  young  man,  and 
which  I  could  repeat  to  this  day,  in  which 
the  butterfly  is  described  as  excelling  in 
beauty  the  light  of  any  of  the  most  famous 
gems  that  ever  from  the  brow  of  Eastern 
tyrant  dazzled  the  dark  eye  of  a  trembling 
slava"  The  doctor  rolled  out  these  words 
with  greatcomplacency,andlingered  approv- 
ingly over  the  last  "Yes,"  he  said,  "to  be 
sure,  '  dazzled  the  dark  eye  of  a  trembling 
slave.'"  And  he  repeated  the  passage 
through  again  from  the  beginning.  "  You 
and  Miss  Bosie  must  come  and  see  me 
in  London,  and  then  we  will  go  into 
the  subject  together." 

Mrs.  Carden  dianked  him  prettily,  but 
felt  that  the  conditions  of  life  would  have 
to  undergo  some  radical  changes  before  she 
took  to  the  study  of  Lepidoptera.  In  her 
succeeding  conversations  with  the  doctor, 
she  very  delicately  kept  him  away  from 
the  subject  of  butterflies,  and  confined  him 
to  more  human  interests.  Women  are 
said  to  be  very  receptive,  but  Mrs.  Carden 
assimilated  none  of  his  entomological 
enthusiasm,  while  she  managed  by  unflag- 
ging perseverance  to  awaken  in  lus  breast 
a  sort  of  lukewarm  interest  in  her  un- 
known Bosie,  until  he  began  to  believe  in 
a  hazy  way  that  this  young  person  was 
destined  for  a  very  elevated  station  in- 
deed, and  once  he  found  himself  mentally 
cataloguing  his  treasures  in  the  futile 
hope  of  finding  something  comparatively 
valueless  to  him,  and  yet  sufficiently 
handsome,  if  given  as  a  wedding-present, 
to  reflect  some  credit  on  the  donor. 

When  the  Indiana  reached  Southampton, 
and  her  passengers  dispersed,  the  doctor 
took  leave  of  Mrs.  Carden  with  many  good 
wishes,  and  he  carried  away  with  him  the 
remembrance  of  a  smiling,  radiant  little 
woman  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  the 
neatest  of  mourning  toilettes. 

Ten  days  after  this,  when  Dr.  Te^gett 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  little  widow 
and  her  hopes  and  interests,  for  the 
Cardens  and  weir  affairs  formed  no  \xitA*^g»L 
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portion  of  his  life,  he,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
having  business,  and  pleasures,  and  family 
connections  quite  apart  from  theirs — one 
day  then,  when  he  stood  at  the  bookstall 
within  Victoria  Station,  deep  in  the  perusal 
of  Punch,  which  he  had  taken  up  from  the 
counter,  he  heard  a  woman's  Toice,  famOiar 
to  him,  enquiring  for  a  Norwood  train. 
He  looked  round  and  recognised  Mrs. 
Garden.     He  hurried  towards  her. 

"Hi,  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Smith's  repre- 
sentative with  asperity,  "  are  you  going  to 
pay  for  that  Punch  ?  " 

Dr.  Teggett  found  he  had  inadvertently 
carried  the  paper  off  with  him.  He  went 
back  and  returned  it  with  urbanity,  for, 
having  studied  the  cartoon,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  buy  it  The  young 
man,  however,  muttered  uncomplimentary 
things ;  he  completely  misunderstood  the 
doctor's  motives,  and  failed  to  see  any- 
thing praiseworthy  in  this  little  trait  of 
thrift. 

"  This  is  a  surprise,"  Dr.  Teggett  said, 
taking  Mrs.  Garden's  hand,  "a  pleasant 
surprise  to  be  sure!  And  how  are  we, 
dear  lady  1 " 

But  Mrs.  Garden  looked  spiritless,  and 
her  forehead  was  set  in  frowns. 

"  I  am  very  well.  I  am  glad  to  see  you," 
she  said,  but  her  voice  was  as  inanimate  as 
her  expression. 

"  How  is  the  lovely  Miss  Eosie  f "  he 
asked  gallantly. 

Mrs.  Garden's  brown  eyes  glittered  with 
tears. 

"Oh,  doctor,"  she  said,  "I  am  heart- 
broken." 

Dr.  Teggett  experienced  a  sensation. 

"  Lord  bless  me ! "  he  said,  horrified, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  the  child's  gone  1 " 

"  Gone  ! "  said  Mrs.  Garden  pettishly ; 
"  where  could  she  have  gone  to  ?  or  do 
you  mean  dead  ?  How  can  you  think  me 
so  ridiculous  1 " 

"  My  dear  lady,  really  from  your  manner 
I  feared  something  serious." 

"  And  it  is  serious.  It's  just  as  bad  as 
it  can  be.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self for  not  coming  in  time  to  save  her. " 

"  Good  Heavens !  has  she  run  away 
with  the  dancing-master  ?  "  ejaculated  the 
doctor,  fairly  aghast. 

Mrs.  Garden  was  extremely  irritated ; 
she  felt  she  should  weep  outright  before 
all  the  spectators,  if  the  doctor  offered  one 
such  remark  more ;  and  yet  she  felt  an 
absolute  necessity  to  complain  to  someone 
of  the  hardness  of  her  fate. 

"  Gan  you  spare  me  the  time ) "  she 


said ;  "will  you  come  with  me  to  Norwood? 
I  am  going  to  see  Kosie,  and — and  I  do 
so  want  to  talk  to  you." 

So  thus  the  doctor  unexpectedly  found 
himself  again  on  a  journey  with  Mrs. 
Garden,  and  this  time  in  a  condition  of 
acute  curiosity.  He  clucked  with  im- 
patience while  she  was  settling  herself 
with  every  regard  to  comfort  in  the  corner 
seat,  while  she  took  off  her  gloves,  and 
gave  each  of  her  rings  a  little  twist ;  he 
grunted  when  she  slowly  wiped  her  eyes 
with  a  scented  handkerchief,  and  then 
carefully  replaced  it  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  with  the  embroidered  corner  hang- 
ing out  At  last  she  was  ready,  to  his 
intense  relief. 

"  No,  she  has  not  run  away,"  she  began 
sadly.  "  I  wish  she  had.  I  mean  I  wish 
she  had  the  chance.  But  no  one  will  ever 
want  to  run  away  with  her !  Doctor,  she 
she  is  awful — dreadful !  Oh,  you  could 
never  believe  she  is  my  daughter." 

It  crossed  the  doctor's  mind  that  the 
young  lady  must  have  a  beard,  or  perhaps 
a  pig^s  face,  but  fortunately  Mrs.  Garden 
interrupted  him  before  he  could  form  the 
idea  into  words. 

"  I  was  never  so  upset  in  my  life,"  she 
said,  "  as  when  I  first  saw  her.  You  know, 
doctor,  what  I  had  been  expecting,  what  I 
had  a  right  to  expect,  and  then  imagine 
coming  into  the  room  a  great,  awkward, 
heavy  thing,  rude,  sullen,  and  insupport- 
ably  shy.  And  to  think  she  is  eighteen, 
and  I  was  going  to  bring  her  out ! " 

Mrs.  Garden  gave  a  sob  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  what  an  affliction  !  " 
murmured  the  doctor.  "  Poor  M'Kay  was 
a  well-formed  fellow,  too  1  Weak  lungs, 
but  otherwise  well  made.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  fall  in  her  childhood  1 " 

"  She  was  all  right  in  her  childhood," 
cried  Mrs.  Garden  petulantly.  "It's  the 
abominable  way  she  has  been  brought  up. 
Imagine  putting  her  with  a  horrid,  cant- 
ing, sanctimonious  woman  like  Miss  Haver- 
son  1  I  shall  never  forgive  old  Mrs.  M'Kay 
for  ruining  my  poor  child  so  shamefully. 
I  only  wish  she  were  alive,  that  I  might 
tell  her  what  I  think  of  her.  But  poor 
James  sees  it  all,  I  dare  say,  and  she 
probably  regrets  her  conduct  by  this  time." 

Mrs.  Garden,  now  well  embarked  on  the 
story  of  her  woes,  sailed  sorrowfully  on, 
and  the  doctor,  while  throwing  in  an  occa- 
sional "Lord  bless  me!"  wandered  off  into 
mental  speculative  enquiries  as  to  whether 
the  soul  of  the  departed  James  M'Kay  did 
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see  and  deplore  the  personal  appearance 
of  his  daughter,  and  whether,  if  so,  he  had 
found  a  means  to  make  the  soid  of  his 
departed  mother  regret  her  share  in  the 
transaction.  Yet  Dr.  Teggett  very  sin- 
cerely sympathised  in  Mrs.  Garden's  disap- 
pointment Since  women  are  created  for 
ribbons  and  admiration,  it  is  certfdnly  a 
terrible  thing  to  meet  with  a  girl  unable 
to  appreciate  the  one  or  to  obtain  the 
other. 

"  It  was  just  there  she  stood,  doctor," 
said  Mrs.  Cardan,  when  the  two  Anglo- 
Indians  found  themselves  shut  into  the 
drawing-room  of  Miss  Haverson's  Select 
Establishment  for  Young  Ladies.  It  was 
in  a  large  room  of  an  exceedingly  silent, 
well-regulated  house — a  room  devoid  of 
colouring,  with  a  depressing  white  paper, 
and  drab  hollaad  covers  to  the  chairs,  the 
monotony  of  its  walls  only  broken  by  gilt- 
framed  specimens  of  the  striking  ill  uses 
to  which  time  and  a  lead-pencil  may  be 
put  "  It  was  just  there  she  stood,"  said 
Mrs.  Garden,  '*and  "never  made  the 
slightest  movement  towards  me." 

Dr.  Teggett  examined  the  particular 
square  of  carpet  as  though  he  expected  to 
see  some  trace  of  the  young  lady's  presence. 

Mrs.  Garden  sat  down  with  her  back  to 
the  light,  a  study,  of  prosperous  despair. 

The  doctor  trotted  about  and  examined 
the  view  from  the  two  windows,  of  which 
one  looked  out  on  to  the  gravel-drive  in 
front  of  the  house,  the  other  over  a  lawn 
and  shrubbery  at  the  side.  Across  this 
lawn  ran  a  troop  of  noisy  children,  led  by 
a  tall  girl,  whose  short  petticoats,  together 
with  the  vigorous  use  she  made  of  her 
limbs,  gave  her  a  somewhat  comic  appear- 
ance. Her  face  was  hot  and  happy,  and 
she  romped  with  as  much  energy  as  the 
smallest  follower  in  her  train. 

The  doctor  looked  on  with  that  pensive 
pleasure  peculiar  to  age  when  watching  the 
gambols  of  youtL  He  thought  of  his  own 
school  days,  and  not  having  read  **  Vice 
Vers&,"  he  perhaps  indulged  in  that  time- 
honoured  wish  that  he  Umself  was  a  boy 
once  more. 

Someone  entering  the  room  behind 
him  caused  him  to  turn  from  the 
window.  A  lady  was  advancing  towards 
Mrs.  Garden,  whoso  usually  pretty  expres- 
sion was  replaced  by  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable one.  She  shook  hands  coldly 
and  murmured  a  grudging  introduction : 
"Dr.  Teggett— Miss  Haverson."  Then  she 
sat  down  again  and  looked  as  blank  as  she 
possibly  could. 


Miss  Haverson  made  a  movement  as 
though  to  take  a  place  on  the  sofa  by  her 
side,  but  finding  that  her  visitor  made  no 
attempt  to  withdraw  her  spreading  skirts, 
she  quietly  took  a  seat  elsewhere. 

**  Dear  Eosa  is  in  the  garden,"  she  said, 
looking  alternately  at  Mrs.  Garden  and 
Dr.  Teggett  with  gentle  deprecation. 
**  Since  she  received  your  letter  this  morn- 
ing she  has  been  unable  to  settle  quietly  to 
work,  and  yet  she  is  a  very  good  industrious 
child  as  a  rule,  though  a  little  excitable." 

While  Miss  Haverson  was  speaking  the 
doctor  examined  her  covertly  through  his 
glasses.  Mrs.  Garden's  animadversions 
were  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  saw  a  thin 
mild-looking  gentlewoman  on  whose  pale 
face  sectarianism  and  ill-health  struggled 
for  pre-eminence.  Her  age  was  uncertain, 
her  figure  angular,  her  dress  homely ;  but 
these  details  were  obscured  by  a  certain 
soft  earnestness  of  manner,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  persuasive,  rather  lingering 
tones  of  her  voice,  betrayed  a  soul 
accustomed  to  much  spiritual  wrestling. 

"  Your  little  people  seem  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  out  there,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  felt  bound  to  say  something,  since  Mrs. 
Garden  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  studying 
the  curtain-poles. 

"  I  trust  they  are  all  happy  here,"  said 
Miss  Haverson,  turning  to  him.  "  To-day 
I  have  given  them  extra  play-time  on 
Rosie's  account,  because  she  is  so  soon  to 
leave  us.  They  will  all  regret  her  very 
much,  and  it  is  a  grief  to  me.  But,  as  I 
tell  them,  her  right  place  is  now  with  her 
mother.  I  hope — nay,  I  am  confident, 
madam,  that  she  will  prove  the  same 
comfort  to  you  that  she  has  been  to  us." 

Mrs.  Garden  gave  a  little  stare. 

**  Rosa  is  very  far  from  perfect,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"  Which  among  us  is  that ) "  said  Miss 
Haverson.  "  Yet  the  ground  is  well  pre- 
pared, and  we  must  wait  trustingly  for  the 
harvest  Rosie  is  a  true  Ghristian.  She 
has  always  found  her  best  reading  in  The 
Book." 

The  speaker's  mild  eyes  turned  con- 
fidently to  her  hearers  for  approval.  Mrs. 
Garden  had  listened  perforce,  but  her  small 
amount  of  sympathy  was  expreesed  very 
clearly  in  her  li&tless  expression  and  weary 
figure.  The  doctor  polished  his  spectacles 
on  his  silk  handkerchief  and  shook  his 
head  thoughtfully.  He  had  never  asso- 
ciated with  very  religious  people,  and 
where  he  was  ignorant  he  was  naturaUy 
suspicious. 
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Gay  shouts  from  the  garden  attracted 
Miss  Haverson's  attention. 

"  I  will  go  and  fetch  Eosie  in,  if  you  will 
excuse  me/'  she  said,  rising.  "  She  will  be 
so  glad  to  know  you  are  here." 

The  gentle  lady  stepped  out  by  the  side- 
window,  walking  delicately,  with  her  stuff 
gown  carefully  gathered  up  lest  it  should 
be  soiled  by  contact  with  the  grass. 

''  Ridiculous  woman!"  said  Mrs.  Garden, 
who  watched  her  for  a  moment  and  then 
returned  to  the  sofa.  She  felt  too  full  of 
resentment  to  talk.  Dr.  Teggett  re- 
mained  by  the  vrindow  and  saw  the 
children  rush  out  again  from  behind  a 
clump  of  laurels,  and  the  big  girl  pounce 
on  Miss  Haverson  and  hug  her  vigorously, 
He  had  a  presentiment  that  this  girl  was 
"Eosie.''  There  was  much  noise  and 
laughter  from  the  little  Rroup,  but  pre- 
sently all  the  younger  children  returned  to 
their  games,  only  the  big  girl  remained, 
and  she,  with  an  arm  placed  protectingly 
round  the  governess's  waist^  came  slowly 
towards  the  house.  They  did  not  make 
for  the  open  window,  but  skirted  a  comer 
of  the  lawn  and  disappeared  behind  an 
angle  of  the  wall  Tlie  doctor  resumed 
his  seat  by  Mrs.  Gardea  She  still  wore 
her  mask  of  frigid  abstraction,  and  he  said 
a  few  words  to  cheer  her.  Then,  all  at 
once,  he  was  irresistibly  tickled  at  the  odd 
turn  things  had  taken ;  that  he  should  find 
himself  administering  consolation  on  the 
very  subject  which  only  three  weeks 
before  had  exhausted  all  her  adjectives  to 
extol,  struck*  him  as  sufficiently  amusing ; 
he  would  have  pointed  it  out  to  her,  but 
he  reflected  that  no  woman  can  ever  see 
the  humorous  side  of  a  situation  which  is 
displeasing  to  herself. 

Footsteps  were  heard  along  the  hall,  and 
the  door  was  thrown  open. 

'<  Do  please  go  in  first  1  Oh,  do,  please  1 " 
said  a  husky  voice. 

Miss  Haverson  entered  and  paused. 

"  Gome,  dear  child,"  she  said,  turning 
back,  and  then  someone  seemed  to  tumble 
in,  the  door  shut  to  with  a  bang,  and  a 
big,  black-browed  girl,  burning  with  blushes 
down  to  her  finger-tips,  stood  just  within 
the  room,  and  made  no  effort  to  advance. 

I^iiss  Haverson  gave  her  a  gentle  push 
forward. 

**  Go  and  welcome  your  dear  mamma," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Garden  got  up,  mournfully  willing 
to  be  embraced,  but  her  daughter  only 
held  a  cheek  ungraciously  towards  her,  so 
she  was  obliged  to  place  a  kiss  where  best 


she  could,  and  this  was  on  a  red  ear  and 
bit  of  tangled  hair. 

"Will  you  not  shake  hands  with 
Dr.  Teggett  ]  He  is  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  has  been  kind  enough  to  come 
and  see  you." 

The  girl  extended  an  unwilling  hand 
and  withdrew  it  instantly ;  then  she 
plumped  down  into  a  chair  as  far  as 
possible  from  her  mother,  and  twisted  her 
long  red  fingers  nervously  together. 

Mrs.  Garden  watched  her  ungainly 
movements  with  poignant  distress. 

"How  do  you  find  Eosie  looking  1" 
enquired  Miss  Haverson  confidently.  "I 
think  she  had  a  little  bit  of  a  cough  when 
you  were  here  before,  but  to-day  she  has 
got  all  her  colour  back." 

"With  interest,"  thought  the  doctor, 
examining  through  his  glasses  Miss  Eosie's 
face,  purple  with  blushes  from  brow  to  chin. 

"  I  can't  tell  how  she  is  looking,"  said 
Mrs.  Garden  peevishly.  "  How  does  she 
generally  look)  Does  she  often  get  colds  1" 

"It  is  only  this  last  year  she  has  suffered 
from  them.  I  tibink  it  is  because  she  is 
Rowing  so  fast  Stand  up,  dear  child,  and 
let  us  see  how  tall  you  are." 

The  girl  rose  for  an  instant,  and  then 
dropped  back  into  her  seat  with  a  scowl. 
Her  face  was  round  and  dark,  and  her 
thick  black  eyebrows  lay  across  her  fore- 
head like  a  bar.  The  muscles  of  her 
mouth  twitched  nervously  as  she  wound 
her  fingers  together,  or  pulled  at  a  pleat  in 
her  dress.  Gertainly,  thought  the  doctor, 
an  unpromising  piece  of  material  out  of 
which  to  fashion  one  of  next  season's 
debutantes. 

"Dear  mel"  sighed  Mra  Garden,  "  you 
must  promise  not  to  grow  any  more,  Eosa, 
or  I  shall  be  quite  afraid  to  take  you  home 
with  me." 

"  I  say.  Miss  Haverson,"  said  the  girl  in 
an  eager,  audible  whisper,  "  I  am  not  going 
away  from  here,  am  I  ? " 

"Gertainly  not  at  present,"  said  her 
mother;  "until  you  have  some  decent 
clothes  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you 
with  me.  But  that  will  only  be  the  affair 
of  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Haverson  1 "  muttered  Eosa 
in  a  choking  voice,  while  strange  con- 
vulsive movements  passed  over  her  fac& 

"  My  love,  you  are  no  longer  a  child," 
said  Miss  Haverson  persuasively;  "it  is 
time  for  you  to  take  your  place  with  your 
mother  in  the  world." 

Eosa  suddenly  began  to  sob  with  great 
earnestness  and  noise. 
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A  woman's  tears  are  popularly  supposed 
to  appeal  to  our  tenderest  sentiments, 
yet  the  audible  weeping  of  this  big  girl, 
her  short  petticoats,  thick  ankles,  and 
reddening  nose,  excited,  I  regret  to  say,  in 
the  doctor's  breast  an  onmamy  inclination 
to  smile. 

"  What  an  odious  exhibition  1 "  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Garden  as  she  gathered  up  her 
little  possessions,  and  shook  out  her 
flounces.  ''I  am  quite  ashamed,  doctor, 
you  should  witness  it  I  cannot  com- 
pliment you,  Miss  Haverson,  on  Bosa's 
good  sense.     She  is  ridiculously  childish !" 

MrSb  Garden  swept  from  the  room  with 
much  dignity. 

"I  am  so  grieved,  dear  madam,"  said 
Miss  Haverson,  following  her  out  into  the 
hall ;  ''but,  indeed,  you  must  not  feel 
discouraged.  When  Rosa  has  overcome 
her  timidity,  she  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  good 
daughter  to  you.  She  is  a  very  affectionate 
child." 

"  I  am  very  much  discouraged,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Garden ;  "  I  have  been  miserably 
taken  in  ! "  and  then  she  made  the  gentle 
lady  an  elaborate  bow  and  departed.  But 
when  alone  with  the  doctor  her  dignity 
broke  down,  and  she  gracefully  shed  tears 
into  her  scented  handkerchief. 

''Is  she  not  awful !  hopeless!  dreadful!" 
she  cried,  alluding  to  Rosa.  "Did  you 
notice  her  coarse  hands  and  feet  1  her 
hideous  black  hairl  And  then  what  a 
deplorably  loose  figure  1  Oh,  my  dear 
friend !  what  have  I  done  to  be  so 
abominably  treated  1  Fancy  coming  all 
the  way  from  India  for  the  sake  of  a  girl 
like  that  I  I  declare  I  shall  let  her  stay 
at  school  for  the  rest  of  her  life  !" 


JAGK. 


In  the  midst  of  writing  on  a  very 
different  subject,  it  suddenly  occurs  to 
me,  both  as  a  duty  and  a  relief,  to  take 
another  sheet  of  paper  and  say  a  few 
words  about  Jack. 

He  is  only  a  poor  toad,  and  not  a  rare 
or  "scientific"  toad,  either;  not  qidte  Bufo 
yolgaris,  certainly,  but  only  one  step  above 
it,  Bufo  calamita,  our  only  other  English 
representative  of  the  genus,  or,  in  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon,  a  "natterjack."  I 
purchased  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  within  the  classic  precincts  of 
Seven  Dials,  a  locality  which  has  many 
pleasant  early  reptilian  reminiscences  for 
me,  diough  its  prolonged  survival  in  its 


present  aspect  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
foulest  smears  on  the  map  of  civilisation's 
progress  in  London.  Why  I  bought  him 
I  should  be  puzzled  to  say.  "  Better  have 
a  natterjack!"  urged  the  dealer  from 
whom  I  was  getting  a  little  stock  of 
salamanders,  tree-frogs,  and  other  small 
deer,  for  a  fernery;  "better  have  a 
natterjack  in  with  'em  I"  he  repeated,  in 
spite  of  my  asseverations  that  I  wanted 
nothing  of  the  sort  "  Grenelman  bought 
two  here  last  month ;  says  he  never  had 
such  fun  in  his  life,  and  they  comes  out 
every  morning  on  his  breakfass-table  and 
eats  worms  off  a  plate,  tame  as  Ghristians. 
You'd  much  better  have  a  natterjack, 
sir!" 

So,  without  exactly  seeing  how  existent 
conditions  in  general  were  to  be  amelio- 
rated by  such  acquisition,  or  pausing  to 
reflect  on  the  domcEtic  economy  of  the 
gentleman  whose  keen  sense  of  humour 
led  him  to  breakfast  with  his  vermivorous 
prot^g^s,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  over- 
persuaded,  and  Jack,  fished  up  from  the 
depths  of  a  turf- basket  and  brought  to 
Ught  with  that  air  of  tranquil  surprise 
on  his  face  which  distinguishes  his 
kind,  was  tumbled  into  the  can,  where 
he  immediately  burrowed  comfortably 
under  the  remonstrant  gradientia,  and 
made  himself  at  home.  "What  is  the 
difference  between  a  natterjack  and  a 
common  toad  9 "  I  asked  the  good  woman, 
while  her  husband '  had  dived  down 
through  a  trap-door  into  some  fetid  abyss 
beneath  the  shop  in  quest  of  meal-worms. 
"  Why,  it's  a  different  specie,  of  course  ! " 
she  returned  in  a  somewhat  injured  tone ; 
"  natterjacks  is  sixpence,  and  commoners 
is  only  a  penny ! "  Here,  however,  a 
ventriloquial  sort  of  voice  below  was 
heard  to  declare  that  the  choicer  reptile 
displayed  a  yellow  stripe  down  the  back ; 
presently  adding,  as  the  owner's  head 
rose  to  the  surface — by  way,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  of  apology  for  the  scanty 
zoological  information  conveyed  in  the 
definition  that  "natterjacks  is  sixpence," 
and  at  the  same  time  inferring  competent 
authority  in  himself — that  "the  missus 
didn't  know  much." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  regret  the 
investment  of  that  humble  coin.  Jack  is 
of  a  retiring  disposition  during  the  day- 
time, and  remains  buried  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  case,  so  that,  although  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  existence 
is  occasionally  manifested  by  the  pro- 
gressive wavea   ol   di  wasKi  ^Kt"Ocvnj^^ 
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among  the  sods  of  grass  and  ferns,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  the  socia- 
bility of  the  household ;  indeed,  if  any 
attempt  be  made  to  dig  him  up,  he  resents 
such  interference  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  and  if  unsuccessful  in  eluding 
fingers  which  excavate  in  his  wake,  he 
will  even  "  swelter,"  that  is,  cause  that 
acrid  moisture  to  exude  from  the  glands 
on  the  skin  of  the  back  which  constitutes 
a  toad's  sole  means  of  defence  when 
attacked,  and  the  appearance  of  which  is 
always  a  sign  of  irritation.  But  late  at 
night,  when  all  is  quiet  and  I  am  writing 
here  alone,  he  comes  up  and  sits  on  a 
pinnacle  of  cork  at  the  top  of  the  case, 
looking  at  me  through  the  glass ;  and  the 
gleam  of  his  little  palpitating  silver  throat, 
twinkling  out  of  the  deep  shadowy  recess 
of  the  window,  catches  my  eye  as  I  glance 
up  from  my  work. 

I  say  'booking  at  me,"  because  there  is 
nobody  else  for  him  to  look  at.  Let  not 
the  reader  imagine  that  I  mean  to  assert 
that  Jack  behaves  any  differently  towards 
me  individually  to  what  he  would  in  the 
case  of  other  people  who  handled  him 
kindly,  and  with  respect  to  his  batrachian 
prejudices.  I  don't  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  he  knows  me  or  distinguishes  my 
voice  from  that  of  any  other  person ;  to  do 
so  would  be  to .  overrate  thb  poor  brute's 
degree  of  intelligence.  Nor  is  his  conduct 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  any 
great  amount  of  taming  which  has  been 
exercised ;  toads  are  always  tame  enough 
from  the  first — at  any  rate,  they  neces- 
sarily always  appear  to  be  so,  since 
their  opportunities  for  expressing  emotion 
of  any  kind  are  exceedingly  limited.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  I  am  persuaded,  and 
that  is,  tb.it  he  has  learned  to  associate  my 
rising  and  coming  towards  him  with  the 
idea  of  liberty  —  for  I  have  long  since 
recognised  Jack  as  a  character  in  his  small 
and  unpretentious  way,  and  his  nocturnal 
promenade  has  become  an  institution. 
When  he  sees  me  coming,  he  rises  on  his 
hind-legs  and  paws  the  glass  excitedly,  his 
sheeny  mottled  lavender-grey  vest  stand- 
ing out  in  bright  relief  from  the  blackness 
behind ;  but  no  sooner  have  I  opened  the 
case  than  he  subsides  again  into  a  squat 
ball,  and  wrinkles  up  the  skin  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  Why  is  this?  Because  I 
always  greet  him  with  a  gentle  friction  of 
his  loose  rugose  integument — on  the  same 
instinct,  I  suppose,  that  leads  one  to  pat  a 
dog  or  stroke  a  cat ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
Jsck  has  no  very  high  opinion  of  this  form 


of  salutation.  At  any  rate,  he  ejaculates 
"  Warr  I "  as  if  much  relieved,  when  it  is 
over,  and  climbs  hurriedly  on  to  my  hand, 
for  conveyance  to  the  table.  But  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  he  is  by  no 
means  presentable  at  this  stage,  newly  risen 
as  he  is  from  the  subterraneous  peregrinations 
of  the  day,  and  adventitiously  clothed  with 
a  thick  envelope  of  mould,  the  possible 
transference  of  which  to  my  MS.  would  by 
no  means  enhance  its  likelihood  of  editorial 
acceptance.  An  old  shaving-brush  and  a 
damp  cloth, lying  in  readiness  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waste-paper  basket,  have  therefore 
become  part  of  the  institution,  and  he 
submits  to  be  washed  and  dusted  with  a 
ludicrous  assumption  of  docility,  shutting 
his  eyes  and  screwing  up  his  face  like  a 
child  under  similar  circumstances  when 
the  passage  of  a  soapy  palm  over  its 
countenance  is  impending.  And  now 
follows  the  reward  of  virtue,  in  the  shape 
of  .half-a-dozen  of  those  clean  curly  little 
maggots  known  as  meal-worms. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  toad  eat  1  It  is  the 
most  absurd  performance.  First,  a  reflec- 
tive look  at  the  animated  victual  (it  must 
be  alive)  over  one  shoulder,  as  it  were — 
suggestive  of  being  suddenly  struck  by  an 
idea  that  the  subject  might  be  worth  con- 
sideration. Secondly,  conviction  that  there 
is  something  interesting  about  it,  and  a 
closer  and  prolonged  inspection.  Thirdly, 
hesitation,  obvious  depreciation,  and  doubt^ 
now  sitting  bolt  upright  to  ponder  over 
the  matter,  and  alternately  raising  and 
depressing  the  head  in  examination  of  the 
wriggling  theme,  with  an  action  that 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  an  old  gentle- 
man looking  over  and  under  his  spectacles 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  some 
object.  Lastly,  smack !  the  tongue  is  shot 
out  with  a  loud  click,  the  meal-worm 
vigorously  swept  into  the  mouth  with  th 
fore-feet,  a  visible  throb  of  deglutition, 
Dover-to-Calais  sort  of  movement  of  th 
shoulders  which  seems  to  presage  th 
immediate  rentree  of  the  victim  into  societ; 
once  ;iiore  (it  does  sometimes,  but  only  a 
a  temporary  respite),  a  solemn  ten-secon 
wink,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Half-a-doze 
more  than  satisfy  Jack's  appetite,  as  a  rule 
occasionally,  when  about  to  shed  his  skin 
he  refuses  them  altogether.  I  do  no 
supply  him  with  any  food  when  he  is  a 
home,  but  I  regret  to  say  he  abused  m 
confidence  the  other  day  by  wantonl^^ 
devouring  a  litter  of  slow-worms  whi«^ 
unfortunately  introduced  themselves  to  hL^ 
notice  in  the  cage — a  fact  which  makes  m.^ 
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now  suspect  that  he  knows  something 
about  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of 
a  tiny  but  rare  and  beautiM  African 
amphisboena  some  time  ago. 

Two  things  have  a  perennial  a/ttraction 
for  him :  the  lamp  and  myself.  He  will 
sit  up  and  regard  the  former  with  bright- 
eyed  palpitatmg  attention  for  an  hour  at 
a  time ;  then,  slewing  round — for,  such  is 
a  toad's  triangular  shape,  that  it  has  to 
describe  the  arc  of  quite  a  large  circle  aft 
in  order  to  turn  its  head — he  stares  at  me 
with  the  same  fixed,  earnest  speculation. 
Finally,  he  either  settles  rotundly  down  to 
cogitate  upon  it,  or  walks  straight  o£f  the 
table,  going  over  the  edge  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  proceeding  across 
the  floor,  not  a  bit  disconcerted  by  his  fall, 
as  soon  as  he  pulls  himself  together.  There 
is  a  business-like  and  purposeful  integrity 
about  Jack's  course  which  always  seems  to 
imply  a  definite  aim  in  life,  very  different 
from  the  here-there-and-everywhere^  gad- 
ding of  certain  frivolous  green  frogs  which 
are  his  abhorrence.  He  is  the  creature  of 
circumstance  only  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  is  originally  launched;  when 
once  started,  he  goes  right  ahead  with  a 
deliberate  emphatic  hand-over-hand  kind 
of  gait,  turning  neither  to  the  one  side 
nor  the  other,  and  never  looking  back. 
If  he  encounters  any  obstacle  in  his 
path  (such  as  the  wall,  for  instance),  he 
makes  a  despeiate  effort  to  surmount  it; 
&iling  that,  he  sits  down,  with  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  air,  to  wait — ^possibly,  since 
time  is  no  object  to  a  toad,  till  the  side  of 
the  house  shall  crumble  in  the  fulness  of 
years. 

He  goes  his  own  way  and  I  go  mine, 
until  it  is  time  for  both  of  us  to  retire  to 
bed.  Neither  of  us  disturbs  or  interferes 
with  the  other.  Sometimes  I  hear  him 
scrambling  in  a  distant  comer,  and  some- 
times he  runs  against  my  feet  accidentally 
when  they  happen  to  be  situated  in  his 
line  of  march.  If  I  put  my  hand  down 
he  will  clamber  on  it  and  squat  there  con- 
tentedly, though  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  there  is  any  higher  motive  for  his 
doing  so  than  the  vulgar  physical  warmth 
of  the  situation.  Occasionally  he  remarks, 
"Warrl"  in  some  unexpected  quarter, 
md  I  respond,  "  Well,  Jack  ] "  but  beyond 
this  we  are  not  conversational.  Never- 
theless, he  imparts  a  certain  sense  of  com- 
panionship— just  enough,  and  no  more, 
Qiuler  the  circumstances.  A  dog  or  cat 
provokes  caresses,  talk,  and  various  dis- 
tractions prejudicial  to  work;   the  most 


trustworthy  of  monkeys  or  'coons  is  a 
source  of  anxiety ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  live  bird  is  about  as  entertaining 
as  a  stufl'ed  specimen  at  night.  Even  a  pet 
serpent  is  not  above  suspicion;  its  head 
may  be  dozing  quietly  on  one's  shoulder 
while  the  other  end  is  capsizing  something 
afar  off.  But  Jack  is  free  from  guile, 
doing  no  mischief  and  making  no  noisa 
He  suits  me,  and  I  think  I  suit  him.  And 
I  am  grateful  to  this  poor  uncouth  reptile 
for  the  odd  moments  of  amusement  or 
diverted  idea  which  have  relieved  weary 
hours  of  urging  the  reluctant  quill  over 
ever  exigent  foolscap. 

"Gome,  Jack!  Bedtime,  my  boy."  I  shut 
up  shop  for  the  night  and  go  in  search  of  him. 
I  never  have  any  trouble  to  find  him.  He 
does  not  come  to  me,  but  he  does  not 
avoid  me  either ;  indeed,  I  generally  dis- 
cover him  engaged  in  that  abstruse  con- 
templation of  me  already  mentioned.  Up  he 
gets  on  the  hand  which  is  lowered  in  front 
of  him,  settles  himself  down  composedly 
thereon,  apparently  for  all  time,  until — 
suddenly  recognising  the  ferns  and  grass 
which  spring  up  around  hun---he  scuffles  off, 
and  chanting  the  burial-service  with  a  final 
''  Warr  1 "  inters  himself  with  all  possible 
expeditioa 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 
PART  II.      CHAPTER  VIL      IN  THE  TOILS. 

Every  bough  and  spray  of  the  trees 
in  the  White  House  garden  was 
glittering  with  a  new  and  lovely  foliage — 
a  gift  of  passing  beauty  bestowed  by 
winter's  hand  —  bom  in  a  night,  and 
liable  to  perish  with  the  first  breath 
of  thaw.  Shimng  crystals  gemmed  the 
grass,  and  each  gable  of  the  old  house 
was  outlined  by  an  exquisite  garniture  of 
frost 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  cold  Christ- 
mas," said  folks  to  one  another,  and  boys 
grinned  at  the  happy  prospect  of  slides  to 
be  made  for  other  people  to  fall  down 
upon. 

But  the  river  that  ran,  swollen  and  turgid, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  White  House  garden, 
would  give  no  one  the  chance  of  gliding 
serenely  over  a  frozen  surface — not  it. 

A  very  low  degree  below  freezing-point 
was  needed  to  stay  that  river  in  its  course, 
and  silence  its  rush  and  swirl ;  and  even 
when  winter  did  succeed  in  making  a 
captive    of   it,   word   thet^   w^\>   «\:?(^^^ 
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pitholes  that  meant  treachery,  and  lyine  in 
wait  for  the  unwary,  and  a  deep  place 
here  and  there  under  overhanging  boughs 
that  Becklington  mothers  shudaered  to 
think  of  1 

To-day  it  ran  black  and  deep,  swollen 
from  the  autumn  rains ;  and  in  tne  perfect 
stillness  that  ever  broods  over  a  frost- 
bound  world,  its  low  murmurinff  voice 
seemed  to  come  close  to  the  ear  uke  the 
echo  of  the  sea  in  a  shell. 

A  faint  ruddy  light  came  from  behind 
a  pile  of  fleecv  clouds  in  the  west,  glowed 
through  the  high  oriel* window  of  the 
White  House  libra^,  and,  touching  the 
dancing  bobbins  on  Hester  Devenant's  lace- 
pillow,  turned  them  ruddy,  too,  as  well  as 
the  finger-tips  that  moved  them  so  defUv 
to  and  Aro,  over  and  under,  across  and  back 
again. 

When  the  Becklington  public  had 
thought  it  the  right  and  proper  thing 
that  Gabriel  Devenant's  widow  should  turn 
her  skill  in  lace-making  to  good  profit,  she 
had  disappointed  expectation  by  never 
being  seen  with  a  bobbin  in  her  hand. 

Now  that  she  had  been  "  made  a  lady 
of  **  by  some  mysterious  means  known  to 
none — now  that  she  had  servants  to  do  her 
will  and  a  fine  house  above  her  head,  she 
had  all  at  once  developed  a  strange  love 
for  cushion  and  dancing  bobbins. 

Did  this  fancy  on  her  part  arise  from  a 
certain  hatred  of  idleness  bom  of  her  early 
life  of  activity)  Was  thought  wont  to 
be  so  active  in  her  busy  brain  that  active 
fingers  kept  welcome  pace  with  it,  even 
wlule  they  left  it  freel  Any  way,  yards 
of  lace,  fine  as  cobwebs,  came  from  that 
busy  loom,  while  the  grave  face  that  bent 
above  the  active  fingers  might  have  been 
Penelope's. 

Hester  made  no  error  in  the  intricate 
pattern  pinned  on  the  blue  silk  pillow 
on  her  lap,  and  yet  her  grave  eyes  lost 
no  passing  look  that  crossed  the  face  of 
the  man  who  sat  opposite  to  her. 

We  say  man  advisedly,  for,  though 
elderly  people  in  the  town  still  sometimes 
spoke  of  him  as  the  boy  Davey,  Davey 
was  in  the  seven-and-twentieth  year  of  hiis 
life,  and  though  still  something  of  a 
*'  weakling,"  not  one  whom  any  person  of 
ordinary  penetration  could  judge  to  be  a  man 
lacking  in  the  truest  manliness — in  moral 
courage,  that  is,  and  power  of  character. 

It  was  still  possible  that  many  might 
say  as  they  had  said  of  yore,  that  *'  summat 
ailed  Davey,  though  yo'  could  na  ca'  him  a 


A  stoop  in  the  broad  shoulders,  a 
peculiar  way  of  carrying  the  head,  a  certain 

f)athetic  expression  in  tiie  pale  blue  eyes,  a 
anky  length  in  the  thin  nervous  hands, 
marked  Davey  as  something  different  to 
his  fellows;  but  there  was  nothmg effeminate 
in  the  face  itself,  and  much  that  was  winning 
and  tender,  though  the  mouth  and  chin 
were  hidden  by  a  soft  growth  of  beard, 
veiling  the  smfle  that  came  but  seldom,  and 
was  more  felt  than  seen. 

*'  How  distinctly  you  hear  the  river  on 
such  a  day  as  this,''  said  Mrs.  Devenant ;  '4t 
is  as  if  everjrthing  else  went  far  away  and 
only  that  came  near." 

"  Yes,"  said  Davey; "  the  falls  just  above 
are  full  after  the  rains." 

But  he  spoke  as  though  he  were  listen- 
ing more  mtently  for  some  other  sound 
than  that  of  the  falls,  and  his  eyes  turned 
wistfully  towards  the  door. 

"Hilda  is  gone  to  the  vicarage,"  said 
Mrs.  Devenant  quietly ;  "  she  will  not  be 
bac^  tfll  late,  and  then  Mr.  Deane  will 
bring  her  home." 

Hester  spoke  with  the  strange  gentleness 
that  she  gave  to  Davey  and  to  none  else ; 
the  genUeness  that,  as  a  boy,  he  had 
counted  as  a  thing  infinitely  precious,  and 
that  now,  as  a  man,  he  held  even  dearer 
stilL 

For  he  thought  she  had  read  his  heart ; 
that  she  knew  how  beautiful  a  thing 
life  was  growing  in  his  eyes,  how  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  and  the  echo  of  a  step, 
made  such  music  for  his  ears  as  seemed 
more  the  melody  of  heaven  than  earth ;  and 
how  the  smile  and  the  step  were  both  her 
daughter  Hilda's. 

It  must  be  surely  that  she  read  his  heart 
aright,  since  she  could  read  his  thoughts 
so  well  I 

Had  she  not  answered  one  but  now) 
Had  he  not  been  longing  for  that  closed 
door  to  open,  and  let  his  fair  young  love 
pass  in,  and  had  not  Mrs.  Devenant,  kindly 
cruel,  told  him  she  was  gone  9 

For  that  day  at  least  the  White  House 
was  doomed  to  be  for  Davey  a  casket 
without  its  jewel,  a  cage  without  its  bird. 

He  strangled  a  little  sigh  in  its  birth. 

With  so  gracious  a  hostess  surely  it  were 
most  ungracious  for  a  guest  to  be  glum  ? 

But  soon  Davey  had  no  temptation  to 
gloom;  soon  his  eyes  were  shining  with 
an  eager  interest,  his  hands  pressed  one  in 
the  other  as  he  talked. 

For  they  spoke  of  Mr.  G^eoffrey.  To  the 
rest  of  the  world  he  might  be  Squire  Stirling 
— Mr.  Stirling  of   Dale  End — ^what  the 
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world  would.  To  Davey  he  was  always 
Mr.  Geoffrey.  Only  one  other  name 
for  him  existed  in  Davey's  vocabulary  of 
love,  and  that  was  **  Master." 

''I  keep  hoping  things  may  be  better 
now/' he  said  nervously,  warming  his  hands 
at  the  blaze. 

"  Now  Mrs.  Geoffrey  is  dead  ? "  put  in 
his  companion,  and  tap,  tap,  went  the 
bobbins  on  their  silken  bed. 

"  Oh  no,  no.  I  did  not  mean  that," 
said  Davey  breathlessly.  "What  I  do 
mean  is  this  :  there  are  some  natures  which 
can  bear  any  kind  of  suffering  better  than 
suspense — waiting  for  a  thing  is  worse 
than  fftcing  it  Well,  I  think  it  is  so  with 
my  master,  and  that  the  fear,  the  watch- 
ing, the  anxiety  of  his  wife's  last  ilhiess 
told  upon  him  terribly.  Mrs.  Devenant, 
in  all  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  about 
him  from  the  time  I  was  a  boy  you  have 
been  the  one,  of  all  the  world,  to  show  me 
most  sympathy.  You  know  all  that  is  in 
my  heart  about  him,  do  you  not )  You 
know  how,  all  my  life  long,  I  have  thought 
and  dreamt  of  how  he  came  into  his  uncle's 
room,  bearing  me  on  his  shoulder,  laughing, 
taking  me  under  the  shelter  of  his  care, 
as  it  were,  from  that  hour,  and  I  not 
thinking  all  the  while.  Without  him,  I 
might  have  been  cast  out  into  the 
world  like  a  mere  straw  upon  a  flood, 
to  have  drifted  I  know  not  where. 
'  Never  forget,  lad,'  said  Mother  Susan 
when  she  was  dying,  'never  forget  as 
Maister  Geoffrey  kep'  yo'  in  the  bank, 
whether  or  no,  and  saved  me  and  Dickory 
fro*  breakin'  our  'arts  after  our  boy.'  And 
I  never  do  forget,  though  I  hardly  think 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Imows  how  well  I  remember. 
Once,  I  had  been  telling  Master  Ralph  the 
story  (he  was  a  little  fellow  then,  and 
loved  to  hear  a  tale  told  in  the  twilight) — 
well,  when  he  and  I  went  into  Mr. 
Geoffrey's  room  a  little  later,  he  ran  up  to 
bis  father,  and  'Dad,'  says  he^  'I'm  glad  you 
didn't  let  them  send  Davey  to  the  poor- 
house.'  Mr.  Geoffrey  looked  up  from  his 
book,  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
his  face  grew  all  bright — ^you  know  how  it 
grows  like  sunshine  when  he  smiles  ? — and 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  '  Davey,' 
he  said, '  I  think  I  did  myself  a  good  turn 
that  time,  as  well  as  you ;  what  do  you 
think  about  it— eh)'  It  made  me  so 
happy,  Mrs.  Devenant,  to  hear  him 
speak  like  that;  my  heart  grew  so 
full  as  I  listened,  standing  there  with 
my  hand  in  his,  that  I  could  find  no 
words  to  answer  him — not  one !    It  is  a 


long  time  ago  now— a  long,  long  time- 
but  I  shall  never  forget  it :  how  the  child 
cUmbed  upon  his  father's  knee,  and  put  his 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  how  Mr.  Geoffrey 
held  out  his  hand  for  mine.  I  seemed  to 
be  drawn  so  near  the  two  of  them — who 
were  themselves  so  dose  together — that  I 
could  never  get  far  from  them  any  more. 
When  all  that  terrible  trouble  came,  it 
seemed  as  though  I  were  struck  through 
them — the  father  and  the  son — always 
together  in  my  mind ;  always,  as  it  were, 
two  in  one." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Devenant,  "  they 
are  often  separated  now ;  young  Ralph  is 
oflbener  away  than  at  home." 

"Yes," said  Davey,  his  delicately  traced 
brows  knitting  in  a  sort  of  hazy  trouble. 
"  I  know,  and  I  often  fear  the  master  is 
lonely  without  what  makes  the  whole  place 
seem  full  of  light  and  happy  sounds  when 
it  is  there.  There  are  people  like  that, 
you  know,  people  who  make  you  feel  as  if 
all  the  world  is  light  and  warm,  just 
because  they  are  in  it,  and  you  are  near  to 
them." 

Mrs.  Devenant  looked  up  a  moment,  then 
down  again  with  a  faint  smile  softening  her 
mouth. 

Was  he  not  in  truth  laying  his  heart 
bare )  Did  she  not  know  he  was  thinking 
of  Hilda  as  he  talked  1  Did  she  not  hold 
in  her  hand  the  magnet  that  should  draw 
him  to  the  White  House  when  she  would, 
and — as  love  that  has  hope  to  live  upon 
never  stands  still,  but  must  ever  be  taking 
a  step  forward — would  not  the  power  of 
the  magnet  grow  until  all  other  influences, 
however  potent,  should  pale  beside  Hilda's  ? 

"  If  this  is  so,"  said  Hester,  passing  over 
unnoticed  the  concluding  rhapsody  of 
Davey's  last  speech ;  "  if  Mr,  Geoffrey 
misses  the  bright  presence  of  his  son  so 
much,  is  it  not  strange  that  he  sends  the 
boy  roamins  all  over  the  world  1 " 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  often  thoueht  so." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  his  reason  for  so 
much  self-sacrifice ) " 

"  I  cannot  telL" 

Tap,  tap,  went  the  bobbins  on  their 
silken  bed,  having  all  the  talk  to  them- 
selves for  awhile,  since  the  other  two  kept 
silence. 

Davey,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
watched  the  wood  embers  fall  and  glow. 

And,  though  the  bobbins  never  ceased 
their  soft  low  clatter,  Hester  Devenant 
watched  him  keenly  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Then  she  broke  into  new  ground  : 

"  How  glad  you  ww^  ^\ieii  \fLt  .C^wjSSxtt^ 
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made  old  Anthony  his  steward  !  Such  a 
letter  as  you  wrote  me,  Davey  I  And  yet  I 
could  not  help  fancying  you  felt  as  if  you 
were  forgotten — stiU  doomed  to  add  up  the 
corn-merchant's  books,  with  your  heart  up 
at  Dale  End,  with  master  and  agent." 

''Perhaps  I  did,  but  I  was  sure  Mr. 
Geoffrey  would  think  of  me  in  the  end, 
and  so  he  did,  you  see ;  and  then,  Mrs. 
Devenant,  I  got  the  best  of  it — didn't  IV* 

Davey  smiled  at  the  thought  of  having 
got  the  better  of  old  Anthony,  and  the 
smile,  climbing  to  his  eyes,  made  them 
very  sweet  and  bright,  and  no  more 
dreamy  and  wistful  as  when  looking  at 
the  five. 

"You  mean  that  you  live  with  Mr. 
Geoffrey  ?  *'  said  Hester,  pushing  the 
curtain,  near  which  she  sat,  fiirther  back, 
for  the  day  was  waning  fast^  and  lace- 
making  requires  Ught 

"  Yes ;  Anthony  has  quite  a  fine  house, 
and  dear  old  Mrs.  Geddes  walks  '  in  silk 
attire,'  but  I — I  am  near  my  master 
always." 

"You  make  an  excellent  secretary, 
Davey,  I  doubt  not — so  neat-handed  as 
you  are,  and  with  such  a  head  for  figures." 

"I  try  to  be  more  than  that  to  Mr. 
Geoffrey.  I  try  to  make  up  to  him  for 
the  loss  of  Master  Kalph  when  he  is  away. 
I  watch  and  wait,  and  seize  upon  any  little 
thing  that  comes  in  my  way,  and  seems  a 
possible  thing  to  do  for  him.  It  makes 
me  very  happy  if  he  seems  to  find  any 
comfort  in  me." 

"But  you  speak  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  as  if 
he  were  one  who  stands  in  need  of  comfort 
— who  is  preyed  upon  by  some  secret 
sorrow  that  bears  him  to  the  ground ;  not 
as  if  he  were — as  everyone  says  he  is — the 
luckiest  man  in  all  the  countryside." 

"  Do  1 1 "  said  Davey.  "  Have  I  spoken 
of  him  like  that,  or  is  it  you  who  read  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart  like  an  open  book ) " 

"  Then  you  have  thought  it  might  be  so  ? 
You  have  fancied  that  some  secret  grief 
weighs  upon  his  heart  and  conscience  ? 

"His  heart  1  yes;  his  conscience?  no. 
Nothing  can  weigh  on  the  conscience  save 
sin,  and  which  of  us  can  show  cleaner 
hands,  a  lovelier  life  1  Which  of  us  can 
lay  claim  to  having  garnered  up  so  much 
love,  so  much  reverence,  from  those 
around  us,  as  my  dear  master,  Geoffrey 
Stirling  1 " 

The  bobbins  no  longer  tapped  light  heels 

and  danced  upon  their  silken  bed.     The 

cushion  was  set  aside.  It  was  "blind  man's 

holiday  "now,  thatpleas&nt  hour  "between 


the  lights,"  when  Che  most  industrious 
deem  it  no  crime  to  be  idle  awhile.  Mrs. 
Devenant  sat  still,'with  quiet  hands  folded, 
while  the  cat  purred  on  the  rug  at  her 
feet,  and  the  shadows  born  of  fire-light 
began  to  flicker  on  the  dark  oak  panels 
and  on  the  low  ceiling ;  and  all  the  goblins 
on  the  mantel-shelf  stirred  and  gibed  in 
the  flicker  of  the  flame. 

So  still  was  Mrs.  Devenant,  so  ^till  the 
room  after  Davey  had  done  speaking,  that 
the  rush  of  the  river  almost  seemed  to 
have  come  close  up  under  the  window. 
Like  a  silhouette  against  the  long  breadth 
of  faintly-lighted  casement,  Davey  could 
see  the  beautifully-poised  head  and  gracious 
profile  of  the  woman  who  had  chosen  him 
out  from  among  his  fellows,  to  make  him 
her  trusted  friend;  but  he  could  not  see 
her  face — so  rapidly  had  the  light  faded — 
or  he  might  have  been  startled  at  the 
strange  and  unwonted  expression  it  wore. 

A  look  of  pity — nay,  more,  of  com- 
punction and  bitter  regret,  and  yet  an 
unfaltering,  implacable  resolve.  So  might 
the  inquisitor  of  old  have  looked  upon  a 
young  and  zealous  adherent  of  a  doomed 
creed,  regretful  that  the  torture  was 
inevitable,  though  never  once  wavering  in 
the  resolve  to  apply  it. 

"Davey,  you  are  a  warm  lover;  would 
you  be  as  good  a  hat^r,  I  wonder  1 " 

The  words,  startled  him,  breaking  ab- 
ruptly as  they  did  on  the  silence. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said;  "I  never 
tried.  It  would  be  horrible  really  to  hate 
anyone — ^I  mean  so  that  you  would  gla41y 
bring  them  to  shame  and  sorrow,  or  see 
them  suffer  and  not  try  to  help  them,  since 
Christ  died  for  all" 

The  last  five  words  were  spoken  softly, 
almost  under  his  breath,  as  if  he  were- 
touching  some  thought  so  deep  and  holy 
that  it  must  needs  be  handled  timidly. 

Mrs.  Devenant*  pressed  back  the  rippling 
hair  from  her  temples.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  sense  of  oppression — an  air  sur- 
rounding her  in  which  she  could  not 
breathe  freely. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  wrong  that 
cannot  be  forgiven,"  she  said,  rising  into 
sudden  passion,  as  her  way  was  when  much 
moved. 

"By  man — yes;  by  God — no,"  put  in 
Davey  in  the  same  hushed  voice  in  which 
he  had  before  spoken. 

"  God  judges  sin  as  hardly  as  man." 

"  Yes ;  there  are  some  sins  He  hates 
more  than  others,  such  as  pride  and 
revenge — sins    that    rear    themselves    up 
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against  Himself,  as  it  were.  But  surely 
there  is  no  sin  beyond  forgiveness " 

'Here  Davey  paosed,  appalled  at  the 
result  of  his  words. 

"  What  have  I  said )  Have  I  made  you 
angry,  dear  Mrs.  Devenant  ?  ** 

He  might  well  be  aghast,  for  Hester, 
with  sun£ry  inarticulate  sounds  as  of  pas- 
sionate anger  but  ill-restrained,  had  started 
to  her  feet  and  was  pacing  the  room  from 
end  to  end,  twisting  and  contorting  in  her 
restless  hands  the  handkerchief  she  had 
taken  from  her  pocket  and,  for  a  moment, 
had  pressed  against  her  lips  as  if  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  words  that  panted  for  egress. 

Seeing  that  Davey  was  gravely  per- 
turbed, was  in  fact  standing  by  the  mantel- 
shelf, the  picture  of  mingled  amaze  and 
distress,  she  came  to  his  side,  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  laughed. 

Such  a  laugh  that  instead  of  being  re- 
assured by  it,  Davey  shrank  back  against 
the  sculptured  goblins  almost  as  if  he 
were  clinging  to  them  for  protection. 

He  hsA  heard  of  Hester  Devenant's 
temper,  but  never,  all  through  the  long 
years  of  their  friendship,  had  he  seen  a 
display  of  it  until  now. 

The  experience  was  painful 

Hester's  shrewd  eyes  read  his  face 
aright  Her  influence  had  received  a 
shock.  Her  power  must  be  reinstated, 
and  that  promptly. 

"  Davey,  I  am  irritable  and  out  of  sorts 
Unlay.  Forgive  me,  dear.  Above  all, 
don't  talk  like  a  Methodist ;  it  sets  all  my 
teeth  on  edge." 

The  grave  questioning  eyes  seemed  hard 
to  meet,  ahining  as  they  did  in  the  fire- 
light, and  holding  a  strange  awful  some- 
thmg  in  their  depths  tl^at  reminded  her 
of— yes,  the  look  in  Gabriers,  her  hus- 
band's, when  first  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  demon  that  possessed  his  wife. 

But  Davey  was  coming  round — ^rapidly, 
too.  Who  can  gauge  the  charm  of  that 
one  word  "  dear, '  uttered  by  a  woman  so 
httle  given  to  caress  or  words  of  tender- 
ness 1  Besides,  was  not  Davey  looking  at 
and  judgmg  her  who  was  Hilda's  mother  1 
The  recollection  of  that  one  fact  brought 
palliation  with  it,  and  Hester's  unwonted 
tenderness  completed  the  spell. 

She  would  not  speak  to  him  like  that, 
thought  Davey,  knowing  as  she  must  know 
all  his  heart,  unless,  knowing,  she  was  ready 
to  smile  upon  his  hopes,  if  Hilda  would. 

Of  that  aspect  of  the  matter  Davey,  as 
yet,  dared  not  even  trust  himself  to  think. 
He  was  hardly  reconciled  to  the  fact  of  his 


own  boldness  in  daring  to  love  that  stately 
maid,  much  less  could  he  bring  himself  to 
hope  for  return  of  this  venturesome  love 
of  his. 

Time  alone  could  tell  how  that  would 
be — time,  and  loving  service  upon  his  part, 
humbly  laid  at  the  loved  one's  feet. 

Meanwhile  the  utterance  of  that  one 
little  word  "  dear,"  seemed  to  Davey  an 
omen  of  surpassing  blessedness. 

Hester  had  spoken  it  (or  so  he  thought) 
just  in  the  tone  a  mother  might  use  to  a 
well-beloved  son.  Was  he  not  in  very 
truth  that  in  heart  to  her  already  1  Why 
then  should  he  be  so  prompt  to  judge  herl 

Thinking  these  thoughts  he  smiled,  and 
Hester,  quick  to  catch  the  happy  change  of 
mood,  smiled  back. 

The  gusty  storm  was  over.  Peace  reigned 
once  more  supreme.  The  two  stood  by  the 
fire,  in  close  company  with  the  gibing 
goblins. 

"  So  you  and  Mr.  Geoflfrey  have  Dale 
End  all  to  yourselves ) "  said  Hester  pre- 
sently. Apparently  she  had  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  dragging  her  thoughts  away  from 
Dale  End,  as  Davey  oftentimes  experienced 
in  disentangling  his  from  the  White  House 
and  its  inmates. 

"  Yes,  but  we  shall  not  have  it  for  long. 
Christmas  is  not  far  off  now,  and  then 
Master  Ralph  will  be  home.  It  will  be  a 
sad  home-coming  enough  for  him,  to  find 
his  poor  mother  gone  and  his  father 
looking  so  worn  and  ill.  But  one  can 
see  how  Mr.  Geoffrey  is  looking  forward 
to  it  for  all  that.  He's  in  and  out  of  the 
bojr's  room  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  it's 
always  '  we'll  do  this,'  and  *  we'll  do  that 
when  Ealph  comes.' " 

"Your  being  away  when  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
died  was  a  pity ;  you  might  have  been  a 
great  help  and  comfort." 

"  I  don't  know;  there  is  little  lack  of  help 
or  comfort  either  when  the  vicar  or  his  wife 
are  about  a  place.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  couldn't 
bear  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  he  was  with 
my  master  pretty  near  night  and  day.  Old 
Anthony  used  to  be  there  a  good  deal,  and 
he  says  he  never  saw  such  comfort  given  in 
time  of  trouble.  I  was  the  best  help  where 
I  was,  seeing  to  a  lot  of  business  for  Mr. 
Geoffrey  in  London." 

"  You  are  growing  quite  a  traveller." 

"  Yes,  and  I  like  it  too,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey 
says  I  manage  the  business  well,  and  to  his 
satisfaction.  I  would  travel  thousands  of 
miles  to  hear  him  say  that  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  think  nothing  of  the  journey,  that 
would  I.  This  time  I  had  ple8&^\it»  c^xc^^si^ 
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coining  home,  for  Amos  Callender  had  been 

sonth,  buying  hides,  and  we  travelled  home 

together.     He's  a  man  worth  listening  to, 

with  a  gift  of  pithy  speech  that  takes  my 

fancy  marvellous  well     By  the  way,  I  saw 

him  again  a  day  or  two  ago  (Mr.  Geoffrey 

is  giving  a  prize  for  window-gardening,  and 

Old  Bess  is  proud  of  her  show,  so  I  went 

to  see  the  sight),  and  he  was  telling  me 

of  this  foolish  talk  about  a  ghost  having 

been  seen  up  our  way.    I  hope  such  gabble 

won't  reach  the  master's  ears,  nor  Hilda's 

either  for  matter  of  that.     It  might  fright 

her  to  think  of  it,  coming  home  from  Mrs. 

Deane's  of  an  afternoon  now  the  days  draw 
*        tt 
m  so. 

"  Who  saw  this  ghost  % " 

"Jeremy  Bindwhistle  first,  and  then 
three  or  four  of  them  together — little  Jake 
among  the  rest" 

"  Jake  is  a  shrewd  fellow  ! " 

**  Yes,  and  so  is  Farmer  Dale  an  honest 


there   was   some  talk  about   a    man    in 
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one. 
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''  You  say  true  in  that,  Davey.  He  once 
offered  to  do  me  a  good  turn*  I  have  not 
forgotten.  He  sings  hymns  with  a  lusty 
voice,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  beat  Jake  at  that 
game/'  said  Davey,  laughing. 

''But  where  cud  they  see  this  ghostly 
thing  ? " 

"  In  the  Dale  End  shrubbeiy,  where  the 
woodland  skirts  the  road." 

"  Whose  ghost  was  it  ? " 

"  The  ghost  of  the  man  who  robbed  the 
bank,  so  they  say." 

Hester's  breath  began  to  come  in  little 
gasps,  and  she  clutched  hold  of  the  mantel- 
shelf as  if  to  steady  hersell 

"  Why,  I  have  frightened  you  with  all 
this  nonsense,"  said  Davev  with  concern. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said ; "  tell  me  more.  Why 
did  they  say  it  was  that ) " 

"Because  it  wore  a  waggoner's  frock, 
and  had  red  locks  hanging  about  its  face, 
and,  don't  you  remember,  at  that  time 


**  Yes,  yes,  but  why  did  they  take  it  for 
a  ghost )  Surely,  some  poor  fellow  on  the 
tram£ " 

"They  say  it  had  the  face  of  a  dead 
man,  and  a  dead  man's  eyes,  wide,  staring, 
bUnd." 

She  sat  down  quickly  in  a  low  chair  by 
the  hearth,  crouching  over  the  fire,  and 
leaning  her  forehead  on  her  open  palms. 

He  thought  he  read  but  too  well  the 
cause  of  her  agitation.  His  own  unthink- 
ing folly  had  brought  it  all  about 

She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
Poor  Davey  could  see  her  shadow  vibrate 
on  the  wall 

He  knelt  beside  her,  pleading  for 
himself. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  such 
things.  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
how  you  have  suffered  in  the  past  Do 
forgive  me  before  I  go,  for  go  I  must — ^I 
have  overstayed  my  time  as  it  is." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his,  and  there  he 
saw — not  that  he  had  thought  to  see,  a 
tearful  pallid  cheek  and  timid  eye ;  but  the 
glitter  and  fire  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  joy. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  said, 
still  all  artremble,  but  not  with  fear ;  "  I 
love  to  hear  a  ghost-story.  When  jou 
hear  more  of  this  one,  come  and  tell  it  me, 
and — Davey — Hilda  shall  listen  too." 
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Br  AJfTHOHT  TKOLLOPX. 

CHAPTER     XIAL         CAPTAIN     VIONOLLES 
ENTERTAINS    HI3    FRIENDS. 

^  MouNTJOY,  when  he  reached  Captain 
Vignollea'a  roomB,  was  received  apparently 
with  great  indifference,  "  I  didn't  feel  at 
all  sure  you  would  come.  Sut  there  is  a 
bit  of  supper  if  you  like  to  stay.  I  saw 
Moody  tbie  momiDg,  and  he  eaid  he  would 
look  in  if  ha  was  passing  tbis  way.  Now 
sit  down  and  tell  me  what  you  have  been 
doing  since  yon  disappeared  in  that  re- 
markable manner,"  This  was  not  at  all  what 
Mountjoy  had  expected,  but  he  could  only 
sit  down  and  say  that  he  had  done  nothing 
in  particular.  Of  all  club  men  Captain  Vig- 
noUes  would  be  the  worst  with  whom  to 
play  alone  during  the  entire  evening.  And 
Mountjoy  remembpred  now  that  he  bad 
never  been  inaide  four  walla  with  Vignolles 
except  at  a  club.  Vignolles  regarded  him 
simply  as  a  piece  of  prey  whom  chance  had 
thrown  up  on  the  shore.  And  Moody,  who 
would  no  doubt  show  himself  before  long, 
waa  another  bird  of  the  same  covey,  though 
less  rapacious.  Mountjoy  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  breast-pocket,  and  knew  that  the  fifty 
pounds  was  there,  but  he  knew  also  that 
it  would  soon  be  gone.  Even  to  him  it 
seemed  to  be  expedient  to  get  up  and  at 
once  to  go.  What  delight  would  there  be 
to  him  in  playing  piquet  with  such  a  face 
opposite  to  him  as  that  of  Captain  Vignolles, 
or  with  such  a  one  as  that  of  old  Moody ) 
There  could  be  none  of  the  brilliance  of 
the  room,  no  pleasant  hum  of  the  voices 
of  companions,  no  sense  of  his  own  equality 
with  others.  There  would  be  none  ti 
sympathise  with  him  when  he  cursed  bis 
ill-luck,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  con- 
tending with  an  innocent  who  would  be  as 


reckless  as  was  he  himself.  He  looked 
lound.  The  room  was  gloomy  and  un- 
comfortable. Captain  Vignolles  watched  i 
Mm,  and  was  afraid  that  his  prey  was  about  I 
to  escape.  "  Won't  you  light  a  cigar  t " 
Mountjoy  took  the  cigar,  and  then  felt  that 
he  could  not  go  quite  at  once.  "  I  suppose 
you  went  to  Monaco  t " 

"  I  was  there  for  a  short  time." 

"  Monaco  isn't  bad.  Though  there  is 
of  course  the  pull  which  the  tables  have 
against  you.  Bat  it's  a  grand  thing  to 
think  that  skill  can  be  of  no  avail,  I  often 
think  that  I  ought  to  play  nothing  but 
rouge  et  noir." 

■'  You  I" 

"  Yes ;  I.  I  don't  deny  that  I'm  the 
lacldest  follow  going.  But  I  never  can 
remember  cards.  Of  course  I  know  my 
trade.  Every  fellow  knows  his  trade,  and 
I'm  up  pretty  nearly  in  all  that  the  books 
tell  you." 

"That's  a  great  deal" 

"  Not  when  you  come  to  play  with  men 
who  know  what  play  ia.  Look  at  Grossen- 
grannel.  I'd  sooner  bet  on  him  than  any 
man  in  London.  Grossengrannel  never 
forgets  a  card.  I'll  bet  a  hundred  pounds 
that  he  knows  the  best  card  in  every  suit 
throughout  an  entire  day's  play.  That's 
his  secret  He  gives  bis  mind  to  it, — 
which-  I  can't  Hang  it  I  I'm  always 
thinking  of  something  quite  different,  of 
what  I'm  going  to  eat,  or  that  sort  of 
thing.  Grossengrannel  is  always  looking 
at  the  cards,  and  he  wins  the  odd  rubber 
out  of  every  eleven  by  his  attention.  Shall 
we  have  a  game  of  piquet  1 " 

Now  on  the  moment,  in  fpite  of  all  that 
he  had  felt  during  the  entire  day,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  his  longings,  in  opposition  to  all 
his  thirst,  Mountjoy  for  a  nunute  or  two 
did  think  that  he  could  rise  and  go.  His 
father  was  about  to  put  him  qu  \i\%  \«>^' 
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agaiu — if  only  he  would  abstain.  But 
Vignolles  had  the  card-table  open,  with 
clean  packs,  and  chairs  at  the  comers, 
before  he  could  decide.  "What  is  it  to 
be  i  Twos  on  the  game,  I  suppose."  But 
Mountjoy  would  not  play  piquet.  He 
named  6cart6,  and  asked  that  it  might 
be  only  ten  shillings  a  game.  It  was 
many  months  now  since  he  had  played  a 
game  of  ^cart6.  "Oh,  hang  it,''  said 
YignoUes,  still  holding  the  pack  in  his 
hands.  When  thus  appealed  to,  Mountjoy 
relented  and^  agreed  that  a  pound  should 
be  staked  on  each  game.  When  they 
had  played  seven  games  Vignolles  had 
won  but  one  pound,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  that  kind  of  thing  wouldn't 
suit  them  at  all  **  Schoolgirls  would  do 
better,"  he  said.  Then  Mountjoy  pufc^hed 
back  his  chair  as  though  to  go  ;  when  the 
door  opened  and  M«jor  Moody  entered 
the  room.  "Now  we'll  have  a  rubber  at 
dummy,"  said  Captain  Vignolles. 

Major  Moody  was  a  grey-headed  old 
man  of  about  sixty,  who  played  his  cards 
with  great  attention,  and  never  spoke  a 
word — either  then  or  at  any  other  period 
of  his  life.  •  He  was  the  most  taciturn  of 
men,  and  was  known  not  at  all  to  any  of 
his  companions.  It  was  rumoured  of  him 
that  he  had  a  wife  at  home,  whom  he  kept 
in  moderate  comfort  on  his  winnings.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  desire  of  his  heart 
to  play  with  reckless,  foolish  young  men, 
who  up  to  a  certain  point  did  not  care 
what  they  lost  He  was  popular,  as  being 
always  ready  to  oblige  every  one,  and,  as 
was  frequently  said  of  him,  was  the  very 
soul  of  honour.  He  certainly  got  no 
amusement  from  the  play,  working  at  it 
very  hard, — and  very  constantly.  No  one 
ever  saw  him  anywhere  but  at  the  club. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  went  home  to  dinner, 
let  us  hope  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
at  eleven  he  returned,  and  remained  as 
long  as  there  were  men  to  play  with.  A 
tedious  and  unsatisfactory  life  he  had,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  for  him  could  his 
friends  have  procured  on  his  behoof  the 
comparative  ease  of  a  stool  in  a  counting- 
house.  But,  as  no  such  Elysium  was  open 
to  him,  the  major  went  on  accepting  the 
smaller  profits  and  the  harder  work  of  club 
life.  In  what  regiment  he  had  been  a  major 
no  one  knew  or  cared  to  enquire.  Ho  hud 
been  received  as  Major  Moody  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  and  twenty  yejirs  is  surely 
time  enough  to  settle  a  man's  claim  to  a 
m«j«)rity  without  reference  to  the  Army 
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"  How  are  you,  Major  Moody  % "  asked 
Mountjoy. 

"  Not  much  to  boast  of.  I  hope  you're 
pretty  well,  Captain  Scarborough."  Be- 
yond that  there  was  no  word  of  salutation, 
and  no  reference  to  Mountjoy'a  wonderful 
absence. 

"\Vhat's  it  to  bel  twos  and  tens!" 
said  Captain  Vignolles,  arranging  the  cards 
and  the  chain. 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Mountjoy,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  enveloped  by  a  most 
unusual  prudence. 

"  What ;  are  you  afraid ; — ^you  who  used 
to  fear  neither  man  nor  devil  1  '- 

"  There  is  so  much  in  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  it,"  said  Mountjoy.  "  I  haven't 
played  a  game  of  whist  since  I  don't  know 
when." 

"  Twos  and  tens  is  heavy  against 
dummy,"  said  Major  Moody. 

"  I'll  take  dummy  if  you  like  it,"  said 
Vignolles.     Moody  only  looke<l  at  him. 

**  We'll  each  have  our  own  dummy,  of 
course,"  said  Mountjoy. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  said  Vignolles. 
"  I'm  host  here,  and  of  course  will  give 
way  to  anything  you  may  propose.  What's 
it  to  be,  Scarborough  1 " 

"Pounds  and  fives.  I  sha'n't  play 
higher  than  that"  There  came  across 
Mountjoy's  mind  as  he  stated  the  stakes 
for  which  he  consented  to  play  a  remem- 
brance that  in  the  old  days  he  had  always 
been  called  Captain  Scarborough  by  this 
man  who  now  left  out  the  captain.  Of 
course  he  had  fallen  since  that, — fallen 
very  low.  He  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  any 
man,  who  had  in  the  old  days  been  a 
member  of  the  same  club  with  him.  who 
wou)d  now  greet  him  with  the  familiarity 
of  his  unadorned  name.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  the  old  sounds  came  back  upon 
his  ear ;  and  the  consciousness  that,  before 
his  father's  treatment  of  him,  he  had  been 
known  to  the  world  at  large  as  Captain 
Scarborough  of  Tretton. 

"Well,  well;  pounds  and  fives,"  said 
Vignolles.  "It's  better  than  pottering 
away  at  ^cart^  at  a  pound  a  game.  Of  course 
a  man  could  win  something  if  the  games 
were  to  run  all  one  way.  But  where  they 
alternate  so  quickly  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
You've  got  the  first  dummy,  Scarborough. 
Where  will  you  bit  1  Which  cards  will 
you  take)  I  Uo  believe  that  at  whist 
everything  depends  upon  the  cards ; — or 
else  on  the  hinges.  I've  known  eleven 
rubbers  running  to  follow  the  hinges. 
People  laugh  at  me  because  1  believe  in 
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luck.  I  8peak  as  I  find  it;  that's  all. 
YoaVe  tarned  up  an  honour,  alrei^y. 
When  a  man  begins  with  an  honour 
he'll  always  go  on  with  honours.  That's 
my  observation.  I  know  you're  pretty 
good  at  this  game,  Moody,  so  I'll  leave  it 
to  you  to  arrange  the  play,  and  will  follow 
up  as  well  as  I  can.  You  lead  up  to  the 
weak,  of  course."  This  was  not  said  till 
the  card  was  out  of  his  partner's  hand. 
"But  when  your  adversary  has  got  ace, 
kin^,  queen  in  his  own  hand  there  is  no 
weak.  Wdll,  we've  saved  that,  and  it's  as 
much  as  we  can  expect  If  I'd  begun  by 
leading  a  trump  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  us.   Won  t  you  light  a  cigar,  Moody  1 " 

"  I  never  smoke  at  cards." 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  the  club,  but 
you  might  relax  a  little  here.  Scarborough 
will  take  another  cigar."  But  even  Mount- 
joy  was  too  prudent  He  did  not  take  the 
cigar,  but  he  did  win  the  rubber.  "  You're 
in  for  a  good  thing  to-night  I  feel  as 
certain  of  it  as  though  the  money  were  in 
your  pocket." 

Mountjoy,  though  he  would  not  smoke, 
did  drink.  What  woitld  they  have  9  asked 
Yignolles.  There  was  champagne,  and 
whisky,  and  brandy.  He  was  afraid  there 
was  no  other  wina  He  opened  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  and  Mountjoy  took  the 
tumbler  that  was  filled  for  him.  He  always 
drank  whiskyand-water  himself.  So  he 
said,  and  filled  for  himself  a  glass  in  which 
he  poured  a  very  small  allowance  of 
alcohoL  Major  Moody  atiked  for  barley- 
water.  As  there  was  none,  he  contented 
himself  with  sipping  Apolliuaris. 

A  close  record  of  the  evt'nts  of  that 
evening  would  make  but  a  tedious  tale  for 
readers,  Mountjoy  of  course  lost  his  fifty 
pounds.  Alas !  he  lost  much  more  than 
his  fifty  pounds.  The  old  spirit  soon  came 
upon  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  what 
his  father  was  to  do  for  him  passed  away 
from  him,  and  all  thoughts  of  his  adver- 
saries,— who  and  what  they  were.  The 
major  pertinaciously  refused  to  increase 
his  stakes,  and,  worse  again,  refused  to 
pUy  for  anything  but  ready  money.  **  It's 
a  kind  of  thing  I  never  do.  You  may 
think  me  very  odd,  but  it's  a  kind  of  thing 
I  never  do."  It  was  the  longest  speech  he 
made  through  the  entire  evening.  Yignolles 
reminded  him  that  he  did  in  fact  play  on 
credit  at  the  club.  "  The  committee  look 
to  that,"  he  murmured,  and  shook  his  head. 
Then  Yignolles  ofiered  again  to  take  the 
dummy,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
necessity  for  Moody  and  Scarborough  to 


play  against  each  other,  and  offered  to  give 
one  point  every  other  rubber  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  advantage.  But  Moody, 
whose  success  for  the  night  was  assured  by 
the  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  would  come  to  no  terms.  **  You 
mean  to  say  youre  going  to  break  us 
up,"  said  Yignolles.  **  That'll  be  hard  on 
Scarborough." 

"  I'll  go  on  for  money,"  said  the 
immovable  major. 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  have  it  out  with 
me  at  double  dummy,"  said  Yignolles  to 
his  victim.  "But  double  dummy  is  a 
terrible  grind  at  this  time  of  night"  And 
he  pushed  all  the  cards  up  together,  so  as 
to  show  that  the  amusement  for  the  night 
was  over.  He  too  saw  the  difficulty  which 
Moody  so  pertinaciously  avoided.  He  had 
been  told  wondrous  things  of  the  old 
squire's  intentions  towards  his  eldest  son, 
but  he  had  been  told  them  only  by  that 
eldest  son  himself.  No  doubt  he  could  go 
on  winning.  Unless  in  the  teeth  of  a 
most  obstinate  run  of  cards,  he  would  bo 
sure  to  win  against  Scarborough's  apparent 
forgetfulness  of  all  rules  and  ignorance  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  game  he  was  play- 
ing. But  he  would  more  probably  obtain 
payment  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  now  due  to  him, — ^that  or  nearly 
that, — than  of  a  larger  sum.  He  already 
had  in  his  possession  the  other  twenty 
pounds  which  poor  Mountjoy  had  brought 
with  him.  So  he  let  the  victim  go.  Moody 
went  first,  and  Yignolles  then  demanded 
the  performance  of  a  small  ceremony. 
"Just  put  your  name  to  that,"  said 
Yignolles.  It  was  a  written  promise  to 
pay  Captain  Yignolles  the  exact  sutu  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  seven  pounds  on 
or  before  that  day  week.  "  You'll  be 
punctual ;  won't  you  1 " 

"  Of  course  I'll  be  punctual,"  said  Mount- 
joy, scowling. 

"Well;  yes;  no  doubt  But  there  have 
been  mistEtkes." 

"  I  tell  you,  you'll  be  paid.  Why  the 
devil  did  you  win  it  of  me  if  you  doubt  itl" 

"  I  saw  you  just  roaming  about,  and  I 
meant  to  be  good-natured." 

"  You  knew  as  well  as  any  man  what 
chances  you  should  run,  and  when  to  hold 
your  hand.  If  you  tell  me  about  mistakes, 
I  shall  make  it  personal." 

"I  didn't  say  anything,  Scarborough, 
that  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  that  way." 

"  Hang  your  Scarborough  1  When  one 
gentleman  talks  to  another  about  mbtakes 
he  means  something."    Then  he  smashed 
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dovrn  bis  hat  upon  bis  head  fuid  left  the 

\"]gno!les  emptied  the  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, in  which  obq  glaaa  w.is  left,  and  sat 
himself  down  with  the  document  in  his 
hand.  "  Juat  the  same  fellow,"  he  said 
to  himself; — "overbearing,  reckless,  pig- 
headed, <ind  a  bully.  He'd  lose  the  Bank 
of  England  if  he  had  it.  But  then  he 
don't  pay !  He  hasn't  a  scruple  about 
that :  If  I  lose  I  liave  to  pay.  By  Jove, 
jea  !  Never  didn't  pay  a  shiUing  I  lost  in 
my  life  !  It's  deuced  hard  nhen  a  fellow 
is  on  the  square  like  that  to  make  two 
ends  meet  when  he  cornea  across  defaalters. 
Those  fellows  should  bo  hung.  They're 
the  very  scum  of  the  earth.  Talk  of 
welchers  !  They're  worse  than  any  wolcher. 
Welcher  is  a  thing  you  needn't  have  to  do 
with  if  you're  careful.  But  when  a  fellow 
turna  round  upon  you  as  a  defaulter  at 
cards,  there  ia  no  getting  rid  of  him. 
tt'here  the  ])lay  is  all  straightforward  and 
honourable,  a  defaulter  when  he  shows 
himself  ought  to  bo  well-nigh  murdered." 

Such  were  Captain  VignoUes'a  plaints  to 
himself,  as  he  sat  there  looking  at  the  sus- 
picious document  which  Houutjoy  had 
left  in  bis  hands.  To  him  it  was  a  fact 
that  he  had  been  cruelly  used  in  having 
such  a  bit  of  paper  thrust  upon  him  instead 
of  being  paid  by  a  cheque  which  on  the 
morning  would  be  honoured.  And  as  he 
thought  of  bis  own  career;  his  ready-money 
payments;  his  obedience  to  certain  rules  of 
the  game, — rules,  I  mean,  against  cheat- 
ing ;-— as  he  thought  of  his  hands,  which 
in  his  own  estimation  were  beautifully 
clean ;  his  diligence  in  his  profession, 
which  to  him  was  honourable ;  his  hard 
work;  hia  late  hours;  hia  devotion  to  a  task 
which  was  often  tedious;  his  many  periods 
of  heartrending  loss,  which  when  they 
occurred  would  drive  lam  nearly  mad ;  his 
small  customary  gains;  his  inability  to  put 
hy  anything  for  old  age ;  of  the  narrow 
edge  hy  which  he  himself  was  occasionally 
divided  from  defalcation,  he  spoke  to  him- 
self of  himself  as  of  an  honest  hard-working 
professional  man  upon  whom  the  world 
was  peculiarly  hard. 

But  Major  Moody  went  home  to  hia  wife 
quite  content  with  Uie  thirty  pounds  which 
he  had  won. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  BKOMPTON. 

TuE  place  was  the  new  lecture-hall,  in 
the  new  half  of  the  Consumption  Hospital, 
filled  with  pleased  sick  faces ;  it  was  the 


new  leciure-hall  resounding  with  thin  and 
weak  clapped  hands,  lightened  from  six 
o'clflck  titl  half-past  seven,  one  sloshy  cheer- 
less December  evening,  by  the  soft  laugh 
and  subdued  appreciation  of  some  two 
hundred  consumptive  invalids.  Yesterday, 
and  yesterday's  yesterday,  the  hall  had 
been  delivered  over  for  a  hundred  occa- 
sions to  doctors,  to  students,  to  nurses,  to 
diapensers,  to  secretariea,  and  aub-secrc- 
tariea,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  patient  pains. 
But  now.for  this  hour  and  a  ba!f,for  this  one 
of  a  series  of  winter  recreations  provided  by 
charitable  and  capable  friends,  all  of  disease 
and  doctoring  hod  been  swept  and  kept 
away  as  though  it  had  never  been  ;  as 
though  phthisis  wore  not,  and  pleurisy 
were  not,  and  hearts  and  lungs  had  no 
liability  to  get  impaired,  but  would  for 
ever  do  their  duty  like  first-class  machines  ; 
and  the  lecture  platform  had  been  turned 
into  a  tasteful  stage  ;  and  a  fine  Broadwood 
was  tastefully  played  by  a  council -friend 
at  the  moment  the  curtain  was  spUt  in 
half,  revealing  Dot  and  her  Eaby  and  her 
Maid  ;  and  the  tale  of  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  was  told  again  by  persons  and  by 
personalities  instead  of  by  one  voice  through 
page  and  page. 

There  was  a  twitter  of  expected  en- 
joyment through  every  ward  of  every 
floor  of  the  new  naif  (and  the  old  half,  too) 
of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton, 
S.  W.  ;  there  was  a  throb  of  anticipated 
gaiety  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Victoria  Gallery,  the  Lind  Gallery,  the 
Foulia  Callery,  and  all  the  other  galleries 
which  those  noble  buildings  own  besides; 
there  was  the  knowledge  of  coming  diver- 
sion throughout  the  "Napier"  Memorial 
Ward,  the  "  Lily  Rider  "  Memorial  Ward, 
the  "  Visconti "  Memorial  Ward,  all 
other  warda ;  thi'oughout  the  Memorial 
Beds — the  "  Ellis,"  the  "  Samuelson,"  the 
"R.  R  N,,"  the  "Presland,"  the  "May," 
the  "  Bonhote  " — all  other  beds ;  and  there 
was  not  one  poor  wan  patient  in  any 
corner  of  any  one  of  these,  there  was  not 
one  poor  sufferer,  from  top  to  base,  who 
did  not  feel  the  world  lightened  and 
brightened  by  the  fact  that  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth  was  being  prepared  for  them 
to_  see ;  by  the  fact  that  generous  well- 
wishers  and  managers  were  exerting 
themselves  to  prepare  it ;  by  the  fact  that 
no  impediment — save  their  own  decision, 
or  their  own  sheer  incapacity— would  be 
obtruded  to  prevent  them  seeing  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  when  the  hour  for 
the  amateur  performance  of  it  came. 
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And  it  is  no  inconsiderable  matter  to  be 
doing  as  much  as  this.  Think  what  it  is  to 
rouse,  pleasurably,  a  patient's  mind.  Think 
what  it  is  to  bring  a  smile  to  thin  and 
colourless  lips,  on  which  smiles  are  sadly 
seldom  seen,  but  in  their  place  there  is 
the  drawing— or  the  dread — of  weakness 
that  is  as  bad  to  bear  as  pain.  Patients, 
too,  who  are  consumptive  patients— let 
them  be  young  women,  let  them  be  young 
men  (and  these  are  all  young,  see ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  patient  among  them  who 
would  not  wear  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
the  brightness  coming  from  the  prospect  of 
life  that  yet  has  to  be  met,  had  not  all 
bloom  and  brightness — except  that  that  is 
illusory — been  sapped  by  disease  away  !), 
consumptive  patients  are  patients  to  whom 
little  else  can  come  than  cheering,  than 
comforts,  than  amelioration,  and  kind  care, 
and  the  needed  removal  from  the  straits 
and  perils  of  a  penurious  and  an  unfit 
home.  They  are  not  patients  with  a  de- 
fective or  an  absent  sense.  They  are  not 
patients  with  delirium,  with  useless  limbs, 
with  bandaged  wounds;  patients  having 
no  power,  or  longing,  at  the  moment,  to 
enjoy ;  yet  patients  who  in  a  regulated 
manner  are  overcoming  these,  with  con- 
valescence daily  predicted,  and  entire 
lecoveiy  measurably  close  at  hand. 
They  are  the  patients  who  must  have 
cheeriness,  if  only  to  give  them  chance  to 
hope ;  hope,  which  feeds  more  effectually 
than  food.  And  this  makes  it  that  it  is 
good  to  be  present  when  some  two  hundred 
of  these  poor  souls  are  being  served  with 
happiness ;  that  it  is  good  to  see  a  winter 
evening's  weariness,  or,  at  the  least,  mono- 
tony, turned  into  a  winter  evening's  enter- 
tainment 

Leaving  for  a  while  hall  and  audience, 
with  the  murmur  and  the  stir  (and  the 
coughs,  alas  I)  that  can  break  out  between 
the  *' chirps"  of  the  Carol,  let  us  make 
some  acquaintance  with  what  is  -to  the 
right,  and  to  the  left,  and  along,  and  over, 
and  throti^hout  this  Brompton  double 
hospital,  in  its  whole  area  and  its  whole 
height  It  is  a  maze ;  it  is  a  labyrinth  ; 
it  is  an  intricacy  or  a  puzzle  of  floor  and 
floor  almost  without  a  clue  ;  for,  with  one 
half  of  the  building  on  one  side  of  the 
Folham  Road  and  the  other  half  on  the 
other;  with  this  in  the  parish  of  Kensing- 
ton and  that  in  the  parish  of  Chelsea;  witn 
accommodation  for  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  patients  provided  in  the  two 
halves  combined;  with  accommodation  for 
doctors,  officers,  nurses,  porters,  servants, 


food,  medicine,  stores,  appliances,  business, 
committees,  consultation  from  the  outside ; 
a  month's  knowledge  might  well  be  taken 
to  get  even  the  points  of  the  compass 
correctly  into  the  head. 

See,  here  are  the  corridors,  with  a  sofa 
here,  with  a  sofa  there ;  with  a  bust  at  a  place 
or  two ;  with  a  stand  of  palms  and  ferns — 
all  warmed  to  the  precise  temperature  of 
the  wards  (as  is  Uie  hall  also),  so  that 
patients  may  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  without  risk  or  distress.  Here  is 
a  subterranean  passage  crossing  the  Fulham 
Road — a  mere  extension  of  a  corridor  it 
seems — ^joined  to  another  corridor  indis- 
tinguishable from  itself,  leading  off  by 
double  doors  into  gravelled  entrances ;  on 
to  neat  grass;  into  a  bewilderment  of 
offices;  and  it  is  all  lighted  throughout 
with  gas,  and  kept  at  tne  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  rest,  since  patients  are  ac- 
commodated everywhere,  and  no  matter 
for  what  purpose  they  move  about,  they 
are  protected  by  the  same  care.  Here 
are  the  spacious  oak-benched  rooms  for 
outdoor  patients ;  the  magazines  they  may 
read  as  they  wait;  the  list  of  refresh- 
ments they  can  buy  (a  cup  of  soup,  or 
coffee,  or  tea,  or  nulk,  for  a  penny,  and 
other  food  in  accord) ;  here  are  the  taps  of 
drinking-water  to  which  they  can  help 
themselves ;  here  are  the  railed-off  places 
opposite  the  dispensary-slides,  in  which 
they  have  to  stand  as  they  give  their 
prescriptions  in,  and  whilst  their  medicines 
are  prepared. 

Here  are  the  doctors'  consulting-rooms, 
each  with  a  retiring  closet  containing 
a  dread,  stiff  sofa  in  case  recumbency 
of  an  out-patient  be  required ;  containing 
a  laryngoscope ;  containing,  or  fitted  with, 
a  night -black  blind,  to  shut  out  the 
smallest  gleam  of  daylight,  and  leave 
the  bright  gas-jet,  when  the  laryngoscope 
is  to  be  put  to  use,  to  tell  its  tale 
unmarred.  Here  are  weighing-machines 
at  this  convenient  corner  and  at  that,  that 
doctors  may  satisfy  themselves  whether 
patients  are  really  gaining  flesh,  or  how 
quickly — alas  ! — flesh  is  getting  lost. 

Here  are  special  rooms,  where  patients 
for  special  reasons  can  be  isolated,  or 
treated  apart,  with  special  nurses  to  under- 
take the  service.  Here  are  lavatories, 
bath-rooms,  simple  hot-baths,  the  compli- 
cated Turkish-bath,  baths  of  compressed 
air.  Here  is  an  inhaling  room;  where  the 
atmosphere  can  be  charged  with  the  fumes 
of  iodine,  of  kreosote,  of  the  antiseptic 
I  essential  oil  of  pines ;  where  patients  Cot 
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whoai  some  oue  of  the^e,  or  sjiue  other,  u 
pa*esorihad,  can  sit  at  work  or  readins  under 
the  iaflaenoe  of  it,  for  the  appointed  time. 
Hera  is  a  seaond  inhaliug-room,  where 
some  half-dozen  patients  can  each  hreathe 
a  diff-reut  vapour  at  once ;  half-a-do2ftn 
trumpet-mouthed  tubes  being  in  it  dif- 
ferently charged,  and  placed  where  each 
can  be  comfortably  used. 

Here  is  an  entrance  to  the  lift,  with 
its  attendant ;  it  has  a  freight  now,  of  a 
group  of  giant  cans,  on  a  journey  to  be 
refillnd  with  hot  milk  and  hot  beef-tea  ;  it 
goes  steadily  to  the  topmost  storey,  passing 
the  letter-boxes  connected  with  it  on  each 
floor,  from  which  postal  matter  is  collected 
several  times  a  day,  at  regulated  hours. 

Here  are  the  kitchens;  spacious  food 
laboratories  right  up  next  the  roof.  Here  are 
the  great  cauldrons  of  tea  and  beef-tea,  in 
these  great  kitchens ;  the  sister-cauldrons, 
all  of  a  bright  row,  of  cocoa,  coffee,  milk  ; 
of  mutton  (for  broth,  as  well  as  for  straight 
eating) ;  such  cauldrons  having  no  contact 
with  lire,  either,  since  steam  heats  them, 
and  steatn  heats  also  this  immense  re- 
pository for  potatoes,  two  hundredweight 
of  them  being  turned  out  by  it  at  once, 
and  each  one  a  mealy  ball  of  flour.  Here 
are  the  ranges,  the  grills,  the  ovens,  for 
the  *'  special  diets  '*  required  out  of  these 
great  kitchens,  in  extreme  cases ;  for  the 
thirty-six  ''  diets  "  of  eels  (at  sixpence  a 
"diet")  which  the  physicians  judged  to 
be  required  in  1882 ;  for  the  seven  thou- 
sand diets  of  other  fish,  at  an  average  per 
diet  of  threepence  ;  for  the  one  thousand 
four  hundred  rabbits  ordered,  for  the  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four  fowls.  Here 
is  the  great  larder  belonging  to  these 
great  kitchens ;  the  storing-place,  at  some 
moment  or  another,  of  .the  one  thousand 
five  hundred  appetising  half-dozens  of 
oy.^ter.^  prescribed  last  year  ;  of  the  thirty- 
nioe  thousand  eggs  used;  of  the  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of 
bacon;  of  the  four  thousand  pounds  of 
butter ;  of  the  forty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds  and  a 
half  of  beef  and  mutton;  of  the  forty- 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  (not  loaves)  of  best  baker's  breadL 

Here  are  the  storing-places,  besides,  of 
such  "  dry  goods,"  consumed  in  a  year,  as 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  tin^  of  Brand's  essence  of  beef;  as 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  arrow- 
root (bought  at  fourpence-halfpenny  per 
pound) ;  as  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
hundredweights  of  ice ;  as  six  hundred  and 


sixteen  pounds  of  barley ;  as  treacle,  sago, 
rioe,  cornflour,  and  other  grooeries  in  fair 
proportioxL  Here  la  the  cistern  for  milk--^ 
the  oistem,  observe ;  a  great  reservoir  of 
slate,  cool  and  clean,  where  four  hundred 
pints  of  milk  a  day  are  kept. 

Here  are  the  linen  closets,  holding 
scores  of  counterpanes,  scores  of  sheets, 
hundreds  of  towels,  hundreds  of  pil- 
low-cases, hundreds  of  covers,  dusters, 
cloths.  Here  are  the  rooms  for  the 
patients'  clothes,  warmed,  neat,  orderly, 
like  everything  else.  Here  are  the  nurses' 
sleeping-rooms;  the  rooms  slept  in  at 
night,  the  rooms  slept  in  by  day;  the 
double  staff  wanting  tins  double  accommo- 
dation, and  making  it,  by  inversion  of  the 
royal  British  mode,  that  in  some  portion 
or  another  of  the  hospital's  dominions,  the 
sun  has  never  risen,  but  it  is  always  night. 

Going  on  still  (with  some  allusion,  after 
so  much,  to  the  desirability  of  recourse  to 
the  carrying-chairs  in  which  very  weakly 
patients  are  moved  about;  to  the  Bath- 
chairs  in  which  patients  are  wheeled  into 
the  sunny  air  of  the  grounds,  supposing 
they  cannot  walk  to  it),  here  are  the  nurses' 
sculleries;  small  utility-rooms  on  each 
floor,  where  beef-teas,  and  so  on,  turned 
from  for  the  moment,  can  be  kept  warm ; 
where  hot  water  can  always  be  obtained  ; 
where  there  are  shelves  for  clean  porcelain 
sick- feeders,  when  patients  cannot  lift 
their  heads  to  drink;  for  clean  porcelain 
portable  inhalers,  when  patients  cannot  be 
carried  to  the  rooms ;  for  curved  tin  body- 
heaters,  when  spine,  or  chest,  or  feet  want 
immediate  comforting.  Here,  too,  are 
the  patients'  wards,  with  some  of  the 
patients  in  them,  close  in  bed.  There  is 
no  Christmas  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  for 
them,  poor  souls ;  they  lie  here  (so  straight, 
so  quelled,  so  neatly  ordered  and  apart) 
shut  out  from  recreation-time  for  this 
night,  at  least;  but  gladdened  that  the 
recreation  is  there,  and  hopeful,  as  the 
hope  is  held  to  them,  that,  by  the  next 
occasion — it  will  be  only  in  a  week — they 
will  be  well  enough  to  claim  the  enjoyment 
like  the  rest.  Here,  further,  on  the  males' 
side,  is  a  patients'  sitting-room,  or  general 
dining-hall;  and  here  is  a  young  fellow, 
facing  the  fire,  in  a  lounging-chair,  with 
pillows  to  support  him,  with  a  light 
book  in  his  hand,  with  his  fine  pale  face 
the  very  model  for  a  medisBval  monk,  as 
the  grey  wool  wrap  which  the  hOis pi tai  allows 
him,  breaks  up  the  straight  lines  of  his 
modern  clothes,  and  lies  about  his  head  and 
throat  in  shadowing  and  softening  folds. 
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''And  you?"  Is  said,  when  he  is  come 
upon;  "were  jou,  too,  afraid  to  venture] 
I  made  sore  you  were  away." 

**  You  see,  sir,"  was  the  poorpatient'spoor 
patient  reply,  '*  it  might  not  nave  put  me 
back,  but  then  it  might,  and  that  would  be 
a  pity.  I  am  doing  so  well — oh,  so  very 
well,  I  didn't  wish  to  run  a  risk." 

Doing  so  well !  With  that  low  breath  ; 
with  that  short  gasp  after  every  word  1 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  wise,"  he  is  told,  "the 
best  that  you  could  do.  And  you  will  hear 
from  the  others,  when  they  come  up,  how 
nice  it  all  has  been.  So  now,  remind  me, 
when  was  it  you  came  in )" 

The  poor  fellow  was  proud  to  telL 

"  It  was  in  August,  sir,  on  the  23rd" — or 
some  other  day — "and  on  the  30th  I 
underwent  the  operation  first  And  the 
second  was  on  the  29  th  of  November,  only 
last  week.  It  was  the  cutting  away  little 
pieces  of  my  ribs — really  removing  the  bone. 
And  I  am  anxious,  sir,  not  to  upset  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done.  The  week 
will  pasa  And  then,  you  see,  I  may  be 
able  to  get  down  ! " 

Now  a  glance,  as  there  is  passing  of 
them,  at  these  nests  of  books,  the  writers' 
gifU,  in  more  cases  than  very  quickly 
could  be  told,  or  the  publishers'  gifts, 
or  the  gifts  of  friends ;  to  a  glance  at 
prints,  also  publishers'  gifts;  to  a  glance 
at  the  dresses  of  the  nurses,  their 
French  caps,  their  tennis-aprons,  their 
black  kilted  gowns,  puffed  a  little,  and 
somewhat  trailing  on  the  ground  ;  and,  led 
by  such  evidence  of  solicitude,  of  gene- 
rosity, of  the  charm  of  diversifying  graces, 
here,  outside  the  dining-hall,  are  other 
items  of  the  same  tendency,  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked  now  that  the  hospital 
has  been  entered  and  the  round  of  it  is 
being  done. 

Here,  to  enter  a  quite  new  scene,  is  the 
chapeL  The  patients  come  to  it  as  to  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  warmed  though  it  is  like 
everywhere  else;  the  women  putting  on 
their  bonnets  and  other  open-air  dressings, 
the  men  reverting  to  the  routine  of  ordi- 
nary outdoor  service  attendances  just  the 
same.  It  is  a  better  solace  to  them  that 
way ;  a  deeper  repose ;  a  nearer  approach, 
from  habit,  to  that  severance  from  home- 
troubles  and  entrance  into  a  region  of 
peace  and  calm  that  is  so  beautiful  an  in- 
fluence of  public  worship,  leading  to  such 
beautiful  ends.  Besides,  to  all  effects,  the 
building  is  a  church,  with  all  church  graces. 
It  has  communion-table,  lectern,  pulpit^ 
seats,  font^   stained  glass,  an  organ,  an 


I  offertory-box,  the  pence  from  which — or 
may  be  the  silver,  if  persons  know  of  it 
who  are  the  owners  of  silver  and  whose 
hearts  are  touched — ^go  to  give  old  clothing, 
travelling  •  money,  food — some  trifle — to 
patients  who  are  leaving  the  hospital 
nearly  destitute,  and  who  would  quickly 
lose  all  the  good  that  they  have  gained 
were  it  not  for  the  help  that  can  be  handed 
to  them  out  of  this  "  Rose  Fund." 

Here  are  all  the  appliances  in  case  of 
fire. 

Here  is  a  ventilating-shaft,  one  of  several 
that  supply  this  soft  warm  air  like  a 
transplanted  Madeira,  and  carry  away  all 
the  air  that  has  been  breathed. 

Here  is  the  dispensary,  giving  subject 
matter  for  a  volume.  It  might  be  a  bar  for 
the  diffusion  of  costly  liqueurs  or  choicest 
vintages,  with  its  rows  of  china  barrels, 
tapped — containing  iron  and  quassias, 
though,  ipecacuanha,  quinine,  squills — and 
its  trough  arrangement  to  catch  the  drips. 
It  might  still  more  be  a  bar  in  its 
regular  beer-engine  apparatus  opposite, 
from  which  good  streams  are  poured  of 
distilled  water,  of  castor  oil,  of  senna,  of 
steel  wine.  Cod-liver  oil  is  here,  in  a 
cistern,  like  the  milk.  Six  hundred  gallons 
of  it  are  a  year's  consumption.  Lozenges 
are  dealt  out  from  here  by  tons  ;  here  is  a 
deep  drawer  full  of  them,  partitioned  off 
into  quarters,  of  different  kinds,  and  each 
quarter  holding  sufficient,  it  might  be 
thought,  to  serve  a  town;  and  here  is  a 
second  drawer  with  these  twisted  up, 
sugarloaf-wise,  in  packets,  for  quicker 
handing  away.  Powders  are  kept,  as 
ready,  and  as  profuse  ;  the  colours  for  the 
papers  of  each  sort  being  different,  so  that 
detection  could  come  immediately,  in  case 
one  should  be  misplaced.  Labels  are  here 
ready  cut  and  ready  arranged;  octagon- 
bottles  are  here,  with  a  corrugated 
surface,  to  hold  external  drugs;  just  by 
is  a  drawer  of  plaisters,  cut  every  shape 
and  size;  over,  separate  and  well  away, 
is  a  small,  shut  poison-cupboard. 

Noting  these,  which  is  not  noting  a  tithe 
of  all,  but  which  must  suffice,  and  coming 
from  them,  here  are  the  resident  doctors' 
sleeping-rooms ;  snug  bachelors'  quarters 
enough,  if  sleep  were  always  certain  to  be 
done  in  them.  This  by  no  means  follows, 
though ;  for  here,  immediately  outside,  is 
a  set  of  electric  bells;  and  at  the  sound 
of  any  one  of  these  the  doctor's  duty  is  to 
leave  his  bed  at  once  to  see  which  ward  is 
indicated,  and  either  to  signal  to  know 
what  is  the  urgency,  or  straighti^ay,  at  his 
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quickest,  to  go  there  to  see.     Here  is  the 
telephone  thkt  he  woald  use  to  eirquire 

on  most  occasions.     Here  is 

The  lady-superintendent  1  Flushed  from 
the  Cricket's  chirp  still  pleasantly  being 
presented  in  the  hall ;  flushed,  because  she 
has  heard  the  electric  bell,  because  she 
may  not,  by  her  conscience,  assume  there 
has  been  no  need  to  ring  it,  and  in  this 
very  fact,  the  best  exemplification  in  herself 
of  the  admirable  organisation  throughout 
these  admirable  buildings,  she  is  promptly 
asking,  full  of  resources,  full  of  quiet 
power,  "  I  know  where  the  doctor  is  ;  did 
you  want  him  1 " 

A  little  story  must  come  as  a  finis  to 
this  sketch. 

In  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars,  there 
lived  a  rich  old  lady,  mistress  of  half  a  row 
of  houses  there.  She  left  them  tenantless, 
as  she  had  succeeded  to  them ;  dingy, 
rotting.  Under  one  of  these  rattlesome 
collapsing  roof-tops  the  rich  old  lady  lived; 
and  lived  alone.  She  let  the  place  get  lined 
with  dirt  and  cobwebs,  she  let  it  crack,  and 
creak,  and  rust,  and  blister,  till  the  air  could 
almost  sweep  through  it  unchecked,  and 
its  windows  might  as  well  have  been  un- 
glazed,  and  filled  up  with  planks  or  bricks, 
for  all  the  light  that  could  pierce  through 
them,  or  all  the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
rich  old  lady's  eyes.  For  all  that^  the  rich 
old  lady  did  some  strange  stray  visiting 
among  other  rich ;  and  she  had  a  heart 
The  heart  led  her  to  keep  in  bitter 
memory  the  dying  sufferings  of  a  con- 
sumptive nurse  to  whom  she  had  been 
deeply  attached;  the  heart  led  her  to 
live  over  again  these  sufferings,  with  even 
more  bitterness,  when  a  girl,  who  had 
been  her  companion,  also  died  of  consump- 
tion; and  the  little  visiting  she  did  brought 
her  into  talk,  one  evening,  with  a  philan- 
thropist who  had  the  well-doing  of  the 
Brompton  Hospital  in  mind,  and  who 
spoke  warmly  about  it.  An  incident  not 
weighed  then,  and  scarcely  remembered,  it 
was  the  seed  of  a  vast  residt  The  rich  old 
lady  made  herself  one  of  the  hospital's 
subscribers,  always  taking  her  annual 
cheque  to  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  the 
hospital's  bankers,  and  always  writing  to 
the  hospital's  secretary  to  say  she  had  done 
so,  and  would  thank  him  for  a  receipt; 
and  one  dark  December  afternoon,  some 
seven  years  ago — ^just  such  a  dark  Decem- 
ber afternoon  as  it  was  when  the  Cricket 
was  on  the  Hearth  at  the  hospital  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  seen — a  lawyer 
waited  upon  the  secretary  there  to  say  the 


rich  old  lady  was  dead,  and  that  all  her 
personal  property  belonged  at  that  moment 
to  the  hospital,  by  her  special  bequest.  All 
her  personal  property !  But  how  much 
might "  all "  be  1  Upon  entering  the  dilapi- 
dated dwelling,  there  was  a  tambourine 
there ;  there  was  a  scattering  of  decaying 
furniture,  spindle-legged  and  spare  and  poor; 
there  were  eccentric  habits  to  be  traced,  queer 
crotchets,  eccentricities ;  there  were  stacks 
of  discoloured  pictures,  face  to  face,  back 
to  back,  flat,  hung  anyhow ;  there  was  a 
thin,  timbery,  weazen-wired  old  piano,  in 
the  drawer  of  which,  after  considerable 
searching,  there  had  been  the  discovery 
of  the  old  lady's  will  (this  piano  being  now 
in  the  lady  superintendent's  apartments  as 
a  memento) ;  there  were,  of  course,  two  or 
three  humble  annuitants  outside  who  had 
had  expectations  that  as  much  as  this,  and 
more,  would  have  been  a  legacy  to  them ; 
and  this  did  not  look  as  if  the  Brompton 
Hospital  would  be  very  greatly  the  gainer 
by  the  clauses  in  its  favour  that  the  rich 
old  lady.  Miss  Cordelia  Angelica  Bead, 
had  had  put  into  her  wilL 

This  aspect  altered  though,  when  things 
were  sifted.  There  were  deeds  here,  deeds 
there ;  there  were  shares  here,  there  were 
shares  there ;  there  was  money,  there  were 
notes,  there  was  stock,  th^e  was  scrip,  there 
was  as  much,  eventually,  as  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  when  the  title 
to  this  was  made  clear,  and  legacy-duty  was 
paid,  and  small  annuities  were  purchased 
for  the  disappointed  humble  friends,  and 
when  lawyers'  fees  and  other  costs  were 
settled,  the  hospital  was  left  with  a  boun- 
tiful balance  of  nearly  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  Such  a  princely  sum  caused  much 
counsel — caused  much  thought.  Were  it 
put  out  to  interest,  the  existing  hospital, 
with  its  two  hundred  beds,  would  have  so 
much  extra  income  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  power  to  retire  from  the  sub- 
scribing world,  its  fortune  made ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  two  hundred  beds  the  old 
building  held,  were  not  nearly  enough  for 
the  suffering  patients,  from  all  over  the 
kingdom,  year  by  year,  entreating  to  be 
taken  in ;  and,  electing  to  rely  for  income 
on  the  charity  and  generosity  of  those 
whose  charity  and  generosity  have  never 
failed,  the  governors  resolved,  finally,  to 
build  accommodation  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  patients  more,  making  it  that 
an  ever-coming  one  hundred  and  thirty 
extra  patients,  year  by  year,  and  in  per- 
petuity, should  enjoy  Miss  Read's  bounty. 
Miss  Bead's  riches   are  spent  therefore 
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That  is,  they  are  transmuted  into  the 
efficient  new  building  that  is  a  grander 
monament  to  her  than  any  that  could  be 
erected  on  a  church  wall  or  in  a  cemetery ; 
and  now  the  governors  only  want  the 
public  to  come  forward  with  a  small  gift 
each  annually,  to  let  the  filling  of  the  extra 
beds  at  once  begin. 

Two  brief  circumstances,  only,  have  to 
be  added  When  the  ground  and  houses 
opposite  the  single  building  were  bought  as 
a  site  on  which  to  erect  the  better  half,  a 
house  was  pulled  down  that  had  been  one 
of  the  houses  of  Thomas  Moore.  And 
when  the  rich  old  lady's  pictures  (her  own 
portrait  among  them,  in  company  with  her 
tambourine)  were  freed  from  stains  and 
dost  and  could  be  seen,  they  were  found  to 
be  a  splendid  collection  of  Opies,  each  one 
a  treasure.  In  proof  of  which,  there  they 
are,  in  the  board-room,  and  in  the  lecture- 
hall  ;  and  should  there  be  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  anybody  to  see  them,  an  excellent 
plan  would  be  to  go  to  the  hospital,  with  a 
Bubsixiption  as  a  letter  of  introduction. 

"WAS  IT  SUCCESS?" 

A  STORT  IN  FOUB  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week 
Or.  Teggett  received  a  little  note  from 
Mrs.  Garden,  and  it  gave  him  the  impres- 
non  that  she  had  recovered  a  good  deal  of 
her  equanimity. 

"I  am  staying  with  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Gibbs,''  she  wrote.  ''  Will  you  come  and 
dine  with  us  on  Friday]  Bosa  is  here 
too,  and  so  hopes  you  will  come.  She  has 
quite  lost  her  heart  to  you." 

The  doctor  took  this  news  calmly.  He 
knew  that  ladies,  to  fill  up  a  half -sheet  or 
round  off  a  period,  do  not  scruple  to  com- 
pose charming  messages,  without  the 
slightest  authority  from  the  supposed 
sender.  He  was  not,  therefore,  unduly 
cast  down  when,  on  arriving  at  Mrs. 
Oibbs's,  he  could  discern  no  particular 
welcome  on  Miss  Eosa's  face.  She  greeted 
him  wiUi  a  nervous  frown,  and  retreated 
behind  the  shadow  of  a  window-curtain. 

Mrs.  Gibbs,  though  older  than  her 
sister,  looked  almost  as  young.  An  un- 
broken course  of  worldly  prosperity  was 
seen  in  tiie  beam  of  her  clear  eye  and  the 
smoothness  of  her  skin.  She  was  finely 
developed  and  finely  dressed.  She  had 
bad  four  daughters,  and  she  had  married 
them  all  young.  Her  son  alone  remained 
to  irradiate  by  the  glory  of  his  virtues  and 
talents  the  decline  of  her  life. 


Mrs.  Gibbs  received  the  doctor  with 
great  cordiality.  It  was  many  years  since 
they  had  met,  and  there  was  much  polite 
questioning  on  either  side.  She  gave  the 
latest  intelligence  from  her  married 
daughters  with  a  natural  complacency, 
and  described  the  charming  costume  Kitty 
wore  when  she  started  for  ner  honeymoon 
in  the  spring. 

''Kitty  was  the  last  one  to  go,"  said 
Mrs.  Gibbs  with  an  attempt  to  sigh.  "  I 
have  no  one  now  but  my  boy  Lancelot." 

Mrs.  Carden  gave  a  real  sigh  at  Caro- 
line's luck,  and  threw  in  a  depreciatory 
remark  concerning  the  sons-in-law. 

"  Well,  of  course  they  have  their  faults," 
said  Mrs.  Gibbs  calmly ;  "  but  they  are  all 
in  excellent  positions.  -  Every  one  of  my 
girls  has  her  carriage,  and  I  call  that  very 
good  for  such  comparatively  young  estab- 
lishments. I  had  been  married  fifteen 
years  before  Mr.  Gibbs  bought  me  my 
brougham." 

*'  You  are  very  silent.  Miss  Eosie,"  said 
the  doctor,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
agonies  he  caused  her  by  his  notice. 
"  How  many  carriages  will  you  stand  out 
for  before  you  name  the  happy  day  1 " 

Never  very  quick,  and  now  denser  than 
ever  from  shyness,  the  girl  began  to 
tremble  and  stammer. 

"  What  happy  day  1 "  she  jerked  out 

The  doctor  chuckled  amiably. 

"  Why,  don't  you  mean  to  cut  out  your 
cousins,  and  make  the  best  marriage  of 
them  all  1 " 

«*  I  don't  want  to  marry,"  choked  Rosa 
hastily,  as  though  fearing  the  ceremony 
might  be  performed  on  the  spot. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  gazed  at  her  niece  with 
serenity. 

**  You  will  change  your  mind  when  you 
are  a  little  older,  my  dear — though,  by- 
the-bye,  Kosie  is  nearly  nineteen,  is  she 
not  1  How  have  you  managed,  Louey,  to 
keep  her  so  very  young  1  When  I  remember 
what  irrepresnble  creatures  my  girls  were 
at  fifteen,  I  quite  envy  you,  I  assure  you." 

"From  all  accounts,  your  girls  were 
accomplished  young  ladies  before  they  left 
Uie  nursery,"  said  Mrs.  Carden  a  little 
spitefully. 

It  was  not  pleasant^  with  Eosa  in  the 
room,  to  have  Caroline  vaunting  her 
daughters. 

Kosa,  meanwhile,  stood  in  a  window- 
bay,  and  looked  disconsolately  down  into 
the  street.  The  doctor,  trotting  about  the 
room  in  his  restless  fashion,  came  over  to 
her  and  drew  up  a  chair. 
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"  What  have  you  done  to  your  hair  1 " 
he  said,  peering  round  her  kindly.  ^I 
don't  thmk  it's  dressed  in  the  same 
way." 

**  Mamma  did  it^"  said  the  girl  abruptly. 
"  Don't  I  look  ridiculous  1 " 

'<  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I  see  it  was  a 
mistake  to  hide  such  a  nice  smooth  fore- 
head.'' 

«<  What's  the  good  I "  muttered  Rosa. 

"  Your  mamma  naturally  wants  you  to 
outshine  other  young  ladie&" 

''I  don't  see  why  I  should  outshine 
other  people ;  Miss  Haverson  never  wished 
me  to  do  so." 

"Well,  of  course  your  governess  did 
not  take  such  an  interest  in  you  as  your 
mamma  does." 

'*  Mamma  didn't  take  much  interest  in 
me  all  those  years  she  was  in  India." 

The  doctor  let  this  \>&ar, 

**  You  seem  very  fond  of  school,'*  he 
said ;  **  what  do  you  do  there )  I  never  can 
understand  how  young  ladies  get  through 
their  time  at  school" 

''Oh,  there  are  lots  of  things  to  do," 
said  Rosa,  smOing,  and  the  doctor -saw  she 
had  a  very  white,  even  row  of  teetL 
"There's  ever  so  much  study,  though  I 
don't  do  it  now  as  I  am  the  oldest  girl 
there.  I  am  generally  with  Miss  Haverson 
when  she  is  not  in  class.  I  help  her  to 
teach  the  little  ones,  and  I  have  a  class  in 
the  Sunday-school,  and  lately  Miss  Haverson 
has  given  me  the  store-room  to  take  ohai^ge 
of,  and  has  let  me  arrange  the  shelves 
quite  my  own  way.  You  see  the  jams  used 
to  be  kept  on  the  top  shelf;  but  now 
I " 

The  doctor  never  learnt  where  Miss 
Rosie  in  her  wisdom  had  put  the  jams. 

"  My  little  girl  is  becoming  quite  con- 
versational wiw  you,"  said  Mrs.  Garden, 
coming  gracefully  over  to  them ;  "  how  do 
you  manage  it,  doctor )  She  never  talks 
to  her  poor  mother  like  that." 

Rosas  face  resumed  its  habitual  gloom. 
Her  eyebrows  came  frowning  down,  and  her 
mouth  closed  as  though  it  were  never  to 
open  again.  She  tried  to  edge  away,  but 
her  mother  placed  caressing  hands  upon 
her  shoulders. 

"It  is  too  bad  to  spoil  your  flirtation 
like  this,  isn't  it,  darling  ? "  she  said, 
sojiling  into  Rosa's  scowling  faca 

The  girl  turned  crimsou. 

**  Don  t,'*  she  said  as  she  wrenched 
herself  away  and  made  a  rush  for  the  door, 
but  before  she  reached  it,  she  saw  fit  to 
return  as  precipitately  as  she  went,  and 


sulkily  sought  refuge  behind  the  ample 
person  of  her  aunt 

Mrs.  Gibbs  was  entirely  engrossed  in 
watching  the  entry  of  a  very  young,  very 
fair  man,  who  lounged  across  the  room 
fixing  his  dull  eyes  oa  each  in  turn. 

"This  is^  my  boy,"  said  she,  with  a 
visible  swelling  of  pride.  "  LancOi  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Dr.  T^ett." 

Young  Mr.  Gibbs  fixed  his  eyeglass  in 
leisurely  fashion. 

"  How  do  1 "  he  murmured  as  he  sank 
into  a  low  chair  and  gazed  vacantly  round. 
"  How  do,  aunt ) "  Then  after  an  instant's 
meditation  :  "  Seen  you  before  to-day, 
'think  r' 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day, 
dear  boy )  "  asked  his  mother  tenderly. 

"  All  sorts  of  things,"  said  the  yowg 
man.  

"  Where  have  yoijk  been,  dear  %  " 

"  A)l  over  the  shj^Pi"  he  said  after  ewkt 
cogitation. 

"I  hope  you  wentr to  the  office.  Your 
father  will  be  so  vexed  if  he  never  sees 
you  there." 

The  young  man  rubbed  his  fiingers  softly 
over  his  mouth  and  chin,  and  then  felt  the 
hhck  of  his  neck  wiA  groat  interest  as  if 
expecting  to  find  soma  abnormal  growth 
there.  Then  he  ihrort  his  hands  deep 
into  his  pockets,  and  stretched  his  legs  as 
&r  as  they  would  go. 

"  Oh,  blow  the  office,"  he  said  at  length, 
and  began  to  whistle  und^  his  breath. 
His  mouth  was  generally  pursed  up  in 
readiness  for  a  whistle,  and  above  his  full 
red  lips  the  flaxen  downiness  of  his  cheek 
had  developed  into  silken  meshes.  His 
waistcoat  was  smart  but  neat  —  blue, 
sprigged  with  crimson,  and  with  immense 
pearl  buttona  His  head  was  screwed  to  one 
side  in  vain  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
highest  and  stifiest  of  shirt-collars.  He 
wore  a  white  flower,  and  his  boobs,  at 
which  he  constantly  looked  with  profound 
interest,  were  marvels  of  point  and  polisL 
Dr.  Teggett  was  careful  to  note  these 
details,  as  this  was  the  first  young  man  he 
had  encountered  since  his  return  from 
India.  It  struck  him  that  manners  and 
customs  had  altered  considerably  since  his 
own  youth.  Conversation  too  appeared  to 
be  at  a  discount,  for,  beyond  a  remark  on 
the  weather,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
"  beastly  damp,"  Mr.  Lancelot  confined 
himself  to  low  harmonious  whistlings. 

Uis  light  0}  e  roved  round  until  it  lit  on 
Rosa,  and  then  he  seemed  to  pull  himself 
together,  and  fixing  his  glass  with  some- 
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thing  like  vigour,  he  scrutinisHl  ber  with 
great  eamestnefts.  The  girl  turned  every 
bbade  from  tawny  brown  to  burning 
crimson,  and  seemed  to  wriggle  under  his 
inspection  like  a  worm  on  a  hook. 

"  That  was  your  father's  knock,  Lance," 
said  Mr&  Gibbs;  "go,  there's  a  dear  boy, 
and  ask  him  to  come  up,  or  he'll  stay 
muddling  over  his  papers  till  dinner-time." 

"  Humbug ! "  said  her  son  softly ;  "  he'll 
come  fast  enough." 

Mr.  Gibbs,  senior,  verified  his  son's 
prediction  by  coming  in  shortly  after,  and 
he  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  his  hearty 
hingh,  and  to  infuse  new  blood  in  the 
Teins  by  his  cordial  handshake  and  broad 
homely  smile.  This  gentleman,  who  now 
roUed  in  superfluous  fiesh  and  money,  had, 
according  to  his  own  account,  come  up  to 
London  with  the  proverbial  half-crown  in 
hit  pocket,  and  had  made  his  way,  sir,  by 
theor  pluck  and  hard  work.     He  also  let 

{oa  know  that  he  was  the  most  bluff, 
onest,  eood-hearted  fellow  in  the  world ; 
but  his  mends  were  somewhat  sceptical  of 
these  statements,  though  all  agreed  in 
believing  he  had  risen  from  small  begin- 
nings. 

Mi^  Oibbe  wrung  the  doctor's  hand  until 
the  tears  oame  into  his  guest's  eyes ;  swore 
that  the  oftener  he  saw  Mrs.  Garden,  the 
more  positive  he  was  she  looked  younger 
than  she  did  twenty  years  ago ;  begged 
Miss  Bosie  to  give  her  poor  old  uncle  a 
kis«(,  and  ^ave  his  son  a  slap  on  the  back 
with  a  **  Well,  sir !  I  suppose  it's  your 
eou^i^  we  may  thank  for  the  honour  of 
your  society — eh  1 " 

*'  Confound  it,  you  know,"  expostulated 
the  young  man  in  great  wrath  ;  "  when  will 
you  learn  to  let  a  fellah  alone  1  You  come 
down  on  a  man  as  though  he  were  a  bit  of 
wood  with  that  hand  of  yours.  Suppose 
you  think  I  can't  feel  1 " 

"Hey!"  said  Mr.  Gibbs  with  a  fat 
chuckle,  "  there's  a  young  lady  in  the  room 
who  knows  better  than  that.  She  don't 
think  you  can't  feel,  she  knows  your  feel- 
ings are  pretty  keen  in  a  certain  quarter, 
111  be  bound.  Now  then,  sir,  don't  be 
making  eyes  at  your  cousin.  Ah,  youth, 
youth  1  that's  the  golden  time,  doctor.  If 
I  were  the  man  I  was  twenty  years  ago, 
1  should  not  let  Mr.  Lancelot  here  usurp 
all  the  favour  of  a  certain  pair  of  black 
eyes." 

This  theory  of  a  secret  sympathy  between 
the  two  young  people  appeared  to  afford 
Mr.  Gibbs  the  most  exquibite  enjoyment 
He  passed  his  tongue  repeatedly  over  his 


lips,  and  was  in  the  mood  to  nudge  his 
fellow-man  under  the  ribs.  But  the  doctor 
prudently  kept  at  arm's-length,  and  the  two 
young  people  themselves  seemed  to  ill- 
appreoiate  his  humour.  Knsa  was  the 
picture  of  Despair,  and  Mr.  Lancelot 
might  have  sat  for  a  companion  study  of 
Disgust. 

"  Come,  sir,  you  may  take  your  cousin 
in  to  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs  in  a  tone  of 
immense  concession ;  but  the  young  gentle- 
man evaded  the  honour  by  retreating  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  Eosa,  overjoyed  at 
her  escape,  found  her  way  down  alone. 
But  in  the  dining-room  worse  troubles 
awaited  her. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  helping  the  soup  when 
he  suddenly  observed  his  niece  with  her 
black  head  bowed  down  to  the  cloth,  and 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

His  jaw  fell,  likewise  the  soup-ladle. 

"Heyday!"  he  said  blankly;  "what's 
the  matter  with  you  %  " 

The  girl  raised  a  frightened,  burning 
face. 

"  I  was  asking  a  blessing,"  she  answered 
huskily. 

"  Oh,  was  that  alii"  said  Mr.  Gibbs  with 
contempt,  for  he  felt  that  his  feelings  had 
been  played  with.  Mrs.  Gibbs  had  looked 
on  with  serene  amusement,  and  Dr.  Teggett 
had  uttered  his  accustomed  "  Lord  bless 
me  !  "  though  in  quite  a  different  spirit  to 
that  in  which  Rosa  used  the  words,  while 
Mrs.  Garden  gave  a  nn'serable  littJe  8i«ih. 
It  wa.s  all  very  well  fur  C;iroline  to  xinile, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  Kns^a's  uioilier 
to  W/itch  her  idios^ucrabies  with  the  sume 
light  heart. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  junior,  came  in  when  the  fi^h 
was  on  the  table,  and  had  the  soup  brought 
back  for  him.  He  drank  a  great  deal  of 
wine,  and  screwed  himself  round  between 
whiles  to  stare  at  his  cousin.  Beyond  this, 
he  favoured  the  company  with  a  judicious 
silence. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  senior,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  mine  of  wit  and  humour,  and  anecdotes 
which  widened  towards  the  point ;  he  was 
also  becomingly  hospitable  in  the  good  old 
English  style.  He  hoped  Dr.  Teggett 
would  often  come  and  cut  his  mutton  with 
him. 

"  Plain  homely  fare,  you  know,  sir ;  I'm 
not  particular.  Give  me,  I  say,  just  a 
mutton-chop  and  a  well-boiled  potato,  and 
I  don't  envy  the  queen  her  kickshaws." 

iTo  the    servant  handing   sauce :   *'  Con- 
ound  you  I  what  do  you  mean  by  putting 
stuff  like  that  on  the  table  \     K%  Wmx^ 
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ALL  THE  TEAS  BOUND. 


(Conduoied  by 


sir  1  Pitch  it  oat  of  window  and  your- 
self after  it")  "  Come  any  day  yon  like, 
doctor,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  pot-lack. 
The  more  the  merrier,  say  I." 

As  dinner  progressed,  the  host  became 
still  more  cordial ;  redder  also  in  the  face. 
When  the  ladies  had  gone  up,  he  almost 
begffed  Dr.  T^gett  to  be  as  a  brother 
to  nim,  and  made  several  onsuccessfal 
attempts  to  thaw  the  frigidity  of  his  son. 
But  he  only  elicited  a  '^  Don't  come  any 
of  your  gammon  over  me,  guv'nor,"  from 
the  charming  youth,  who  sprawled  along 
the  table,  and  made  careful  use  of  a  golden 
toothpick. 

When  the  doctor  went  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room he  looked  round  for  Rosa,  and 
found  her  wandering  gloomily  about,  taking 
up  a  book  here  and  there,  but  too  shy  to 
read,  and  far  too  shy  to  join  the  t^te-^-tSte 
near  the  cofifee-table.  Looking  at  her  dis- 
passionately, the  old  man  considered  her 
an  ugly  ungainly  girl,  with  a  lowering 
expression,  coarse  hair,  and  a  hot  colour- 
ing ;  but  he  dimly  felt  that  she  was  miser- 
able, shy  to  positive  actual  sufifering,  and 
quite  unable  to  understand  or  appreciate 
the  new  circle  in  which  she  found  herself. 
He  did  not  so  much  pity  her  as  feel  inter- 
ested in  her ;  she  was  so  unique.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  studying  this  uniqueness 
that  he  entered  into  conversation  with  her, 
and  it  was  with  a  sincere  desire  to  give  her 
pleasure  that  he  welcomed  an  idea  which 
occurred  to  him,  while  turning  over  by  her 
side  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  journal. 
They  were  looking  at  a  drawing  of  a 
popular  actress,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  Bosa  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  to 
enjoy  a  play.  He  lost  no  time  in  asking 
her  to  go  and  persuade  her  mamma  to 
allow  him  to  take  her  some  evening.  A 
lull  had  fallen  on  the  room,  and  his  ofifer 
was  distinctly  heard.  Bosa  showed  no 
sign  of  pleasure,  but  mutely  stood  before 
him  witJi  the  crimson  deepening  in  her 
cheek& 

''Well,  Bosa,''  said  her  mother  petu- 
lantly, 'will  you  not  thank  Dr.  Teggett 
for  his  kind  offer ) " 

''  Perhaps  Miss  Bosa  does  not  care  for 
the  play  1  '^  he  remarked,  in  smiling  expec- 
tation of  a  prompt  disclaimer. 

But  the  girl,  wringing  her  hands  to- 
gether, uttered  no  sound,'but  seemed  ready 
to  sink  through  the  floor.  Young  Mr. 
Gibbs  fixed  his  glass,  and  almost  petrified 
the  victim  by  his  vacant  stare.  Mrs. 
Garden  turned  on  her  daughter .  with 
exasperation. 


"Gracious  Heavens,  Bosal  why  can't 
you  speak  f  Do  you  want  to  go,  or  do  you 
notr 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,"  came  the  muttered 
reply. 

The  doctor  was  surprised,  but  kindly. 

"  Quite  right,  mv  dear,  quite  right  1"  he 
said ;  "  if  you  don  t  care  to  go,  there  is  an 
end  of  it" 

But  to  Mrs.  Garden  there  was  not  an 
end ;  she  insisted  on  knowing  what  Bosa 
meant  by  it,  and  kept  repeating,  "  Why ) 
whyf"  untU  she  was  on  the  brink  of 
tears. 

"  Perhaps  Bosa  thinks  it  sinful  t " 
suggested  Mrs.  Gibbs  in  her  serenest 
manner. 

"Sinful!"  repeated  Mrs.  Garden  in 
tones  of  anguish.  "  Bosa,  how  dare  you  ! 
Tell  me  instantly  what  you  mean  !" 

Then  Bosa,  harassed,  burning,  and 
choked  with  sobs,  was  heard  to  answer 
huskily: 

«  Miss  Haverson  never  went  to  a  theatre, 
she  thought  it  wrong,  and  so  do  L  I 
should  not  like  the  Lord  to  come  for  me 
and  find  me  in  a  playhouse." 

The  most  complete  stupefaction  fell  upon 
her  hearers.  Mrs.  Garden,  with  one  swift 
deprecating  look  at  each  in  turn,  burst  into 
tears.  Mr.  Gibbs  became  suddenly  en- 
grossed in  the  pattern  of  his  hearth-rug, 
and  his  son  expressed  his  feelings  by  a  long 
unchecked  whistla  Only  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who 
having  foreseen  the  climax,  was  equal  to 
it,  gave  a  dexterous  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation with  a  "By-the-bye,  Louey,"  and 
talked  smoothly  on  until  her  sister  dried 
her  pretty  eyes  and  was  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  answer  with  coherency. 

When  calmness  was  restored  it  was 
observed  that  Miss  Bosa  had  escaped  from 
the  room ;  but  not  until  Mr.  Lancelot,  too, 
had  slipped  away,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  had  fallen 
into  noisy  slumbers,  was  any  reference 
made  to  the  distressing  episode. 

Then  Mrs.  Garden  referred  to  her  "un- 
happy girl." 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  she  asked  ruth- 
fully ;  "  the  girl  is  ruined !  If  she  were 
to  speak  anywhere  else  as  she  has  done 
to-night,  I  believe  it  would  kill  me." 

"Ha!  to  be  sure!"  said  the  doctor, 
rather  communing  with  himself  than  as- 
senting to  the  likelihood  of  Mrs.  Garden's 
probable  demise ;  "  you  must  point  out  to 
Miss  Bosa  that  while  it  is  very  right  and 
proper  for  a  young  lady  to  be  religious, 
there  are  times  and  places — ^yes,  to  be  sure, 
times  and  places." 
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"  I  wiah  I  had  never  come  back  from 
India,"  said  Mrs.  Carden  with  symptoms 
of  retaining  tears ;  "  I  know  I  can  never 
be  happy  again !  It  is  awfully  hard ;  I  do 
not  Imow  what  I  have  done  to  deserve 
this." 

"Don't  be  absord,"  said  her  sister; 
"  something  may  be  done  with  Rosa  yet 
Remember  yon  have  only  had  her  for  two 
days,  and  yon  have  to  stmsgle  against  the 
influence  of  eighteen  years. 

'*  No  one  could  credit  Miss  Rosa  to  be 
eighteen ;  for  all  she  is  so  tall,  she  looks 
more  like  a  girl  of  fourteen." 

"  Eighteen ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Carden ;  *'  oh, 
Carrie,  how  different  I  was  at  eighteen ! 
Do  you  remember  t " 

"My  dear,  you  were  always  a  sweet 
little  thing,"  declared  Carrie,  "and  Rosa 
will  never  be  that ;  but  I  believe  I  see  the 
makings  of  a  fine  woman  in  her — ^yes, 
really  1  I  don't  say  she  will  ever  be 
handsome,  but  she  might  become  striking- 
looking.  A  woman's  business  is  attraction, 
and  what  does  it  matter  whether  she 
attracts  by  the  regularity  or  the  irre- 
gularity of  her  face )  Rosa  is  tall  to  start 
with,  and  that  gives  her  an  advantage- 
one  can't  overlook  her.  As  yet  she  has 
no  figure,  but  it  will  be  her  dressmaker's 
business  to  provide  one.  She  has  plenty 
of  haiTi  and  when  she  learns  to  mana^  it 
properly,  it  ought  to  look  very  effective ; 
and  her  colour  is  brilliant,  though  at 
present  too  prone  to  spreading  where  not 
required.  But  above  all  things,"  said 
Mrs.  Oibbs  emphatically,  "  you  must  not 
let  her  be  serious.  She  has  a  pronounced 
face  and  she  should  have  pronounced 
manners  to  suit;  let  her  be  impudent, 
frivolous,  fast,  anything  you  like  but 
earnest.  Teach  her  to  be  vain,  and  you 
have  won  half  the  battla  I  should  advise 
a  prolonged  course  of  novel-reading  and 
pretty  gowns,  and  take  her  to  Paris  until 
the  transformation  is  complete.  And  if 
at  the  end  of  two  years  you  have  not 
effected  a  radical  change,  why  then  you 
may  think  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  a 
retreat  into  obscurity." 

Mrs.  Gibbs's  invigorating  worldliness  in- 
fased  new  hope  into  her  sister,  who  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  justified  in  looking  on 
the  Imght  side  of  life.  She  had  been  a 
successfol  little  woman,  and  she  was  quite 
certain  she  had  always  deserved  success. 
Her  small  head  began  to  fill  with  "  ideas  " 
as  to  the  best  means  of  "  transforming " 
poor  Rosa,  and  when  the  doctor  bade  her 
good-bye,  all  traces  of  tears  had  vanished 


from  her  admirable  eyes,  and  her  habitual 
expression  of  self-esteem  had  returned, 
without  which  expression  no  woman  can 
be  truly  charming. 


THE  PALACE  OF  PARCHMENTS. 


There  are  still  left  some  pleasant  and 
home-like  nooks  of  eighteenth  century 
London  in  the  quarter,  now  almost  devoted 
exclusively  to  printers,  between  Shoe  Lane 
and  Fetter  Luie,  with  comfortable  unpre- 
tending redbrick  houses;  here  and  there 
a  florid  doorway;  sometimes  a  glimpse 
through  some  narrow  gateway  of  busy 
Fleet  Street — not  always  busy,  indeed,  for 
there  are  often  stranee  pauses  in  the  stream 
of  traffic  and  at  sudi  a  moment  a  sense  of 
the  quietude  and  tranquillity  of  other 
days  steals  over  us,  and  we  may  fancy 
that  Johnson  is  darkening  the  passage, 
or  that  Groldsmith  is  coming  round  the 
comer  in  his  celebrated  peach-coloured 
coat  But  there  is  one  Utile  glimpse, 
a  charming  little  bit  that  neither  Johnson 
nor  Goldsmith  could  have  seen  to  perfection, 
for  it  is  made  up  of  old  and  new.  Just  where 
a  little  brick  church  is  squeezed  up  at  a 
street-comer  a  narrow  passage  opens  into 
Fetter  Lane,  with  a  porte-cochere,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,^  seeing  that  there  is  no 
eate,  and  that  the  passage  is  devoted  to 
foot-passengers ;  but  the  gateway,  such  as 
it  is,  is  formed  by  an  old-fashioned  house 
that  spans  the  passage,  with  windows  look- 
ing down  it,  and  over  the  roof  of  this 
house  rise  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of 
some  Grothic  building,  and  what  with  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  passage  and  the  light 
on  the  roadway  beyond  seen  through  the 
archway,  and  the  soft  tones  of  the  old 
house,  and  the  grand  mass  of  the  building 
beyond,  there  is  a  quaintness  and  charm 
about  the  whole  picture  that  suggest  a 
glimpse  into  the  cathedral-dose  of  some 
ancient  city. 

The  charm  is  soon  spent;  a  step  or  two 
farther,  and  commonplace  resumes  its  sway. 
But  the  Gothic  building  still  remains 
standing  fair  and  square  before  us.  Avery 
satisfactory  building  on  the  whole — satis- 
factory in  its  strength  and  solidity — strong 
towers,  massive  portals,  giving  a  feeling  of 
security  and  staunchness,  wiule,  though 
hardly  ecclesiastical  in  aspect,  it  is  yet 
scarcely  unmistakably  civiL  It  is  the 
Record  Office,  as  everybody  knows;  and 
yet  the  title  is  a  misnomer,  for  this  massive 
building — a  building  of  yeatAtda:^^  vcA 
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yet  in  itself  a  monament  of  antiquity — is 
rather  a  Btorehouse  of  the  national  muni- 
ments than  an  office  properly  so  called,  as 
nearly  all  the  office  work  connected  with  it 
is  done  in  adjacent  buildings. 

Thus,  at  least,  we  are  informed  by  a 
civil  and  intelligent  policeman,  who  ex- 
plains the  plan  of  the  various  buildings 
likely  to  prove  a  maze  to  the  uninitiated. 
Only,  indeedi  under  the  direction  of  a 
guardian  of  the  law  should  we  feel  justified 
in  walking  boldly  through  a  private  house, 
where  we  expect  to  be  brought  up  presently 
by  the  pump  and  the  waterbutt,  while  an 
angry  housekeeper  demands  the  cause  of  our 
intrusion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happens, 
however ;  it  is  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens,  and  in  tliis  case  the  unexpected 
is  a  quiet  courtyard,  surrounded  by  quiet 
and  solemn-looking  buildings  where  there 
is  some  kind  of  quiet  legal  stir.  If  we 
had  come  upon  the  place  in  a  legitimate 
way  through  its  regular  entrance  in 
Chancery  Lane,  there  would  have  been  no 
doubt  or  speculation  about  the  matter.  It 
is  just  Rolls  Yard,  and  here  dose  at  hand 
is  Rolls  Chapel,  with  a  front  of  plaster 
thickly  peppered  with  flint  stones,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country  churches  about  the 
chalk  downs — a  snug,  quiet  little  chapel 
that  one  can  fancy  served  on  Sundays  by 
some  venerable  Elizabethan  divine  with  a 
snowy  solemn  beard  and  the  flat  biretta  of 
the  period,  a^ivine  who  reads  from  the 
Prayer-book  of  Edwaid  the  Sixth  and 
serves  up  a  homily  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  while  from  their  marble 
tombs  ancient  Masters  of  the  Rolls  raise 
themselves  to  listen  with  grave  and  decorous 
appreciation. 

All  of  this  is  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
no  doubt ;  but  this  chapel  interests  us  as  a 
curious  relic  of  old  times,  and  as  having  once 
been  itself  the  repository  of  the  Chancery 
records — not  merely  the  dry  legal  records, 
but  treaties,  conventions,  charters,  every- 
thing, indeed,  that  passed  the  Great  Seal. 

We  are  told  that  before  Edward  the 
Third  gave  the  chapel  to  the  lawyers  it 
had  been  appropiiated  to  the  converted 
Jews — no  great  handful  even  in  those  days, 
when  a  little  bit  of  torture  or  a  i>uggebtion 
of  the  gallows  or  the  stake  were  deemed 
legitimate  means  of  softening  the  uncon- 
verted heart.  And  not  so  long  ago,  still 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  the  sacred  and 
secular,  it  was  customary  to  order  mortgage 
money  to  be  paid  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Rolls,  and  one  of  the  Master  s  clerks  was 
entitled  to  a  fee  of  half-acrown  for  enter- 


ing an  appearance  to  receive  the  money, 
while  on  the  very  rare  occasion  of  the 
ui»fortanate  mortgagor  by  some  wonderful 
turn  of  fortune  being  able  to  make  an 
appearance  to  pay,  the  same  clerk  was 
entitled  to  half-a-guinea. 

Beyond  the  chapel  is  the  Rolls  House,  a 
homely  comfortable-looking  building,  which 
is  in  a  way  the  head-quarters  of  the  Record 
Office,  although  till  lately  used  also  as  a 
court-house,  where  no  doubt  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  presided,  quite  at  home  in  his 
own  house,  and  dusty  barristers  droned  away 
the  hours.  Here,  at  all  events,  is  the  office 
of  the  deputy-keeper ;  the  hesid-keeper,  ex 
officio,  being  the  Master  of  the  Rdls  for 
the  time  being.  One  would  think  from 
the  title  of  the  office  that  this  must  have 
been  so  from  the  beginning.  But  the 
inference  is  not  quite  correct,  and  curiosity 
once  awakened  on  the  subject,  perhaps  it 
will  be  well  to  allay  it  before  proceeding  to 
our  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
recorda 

In  the  days  of  those  forefathers  of 
ours  whom  we  are  no  longer  allowed 
to  call  Saxons,  rolls  were  not,  nor  the 
masters  thereof.  Deeds  and  charters  no 
doubt  existed — many  of  them  still  survive 
— ^but  all  intended  to  lie  flat  and  open 
in  the  form  of  a  book.  And  no  doubt 
from  the  existence  of  book -land  as 
well  as  folk-land  in  the  then  existing 
polity  there  was  some  kind  of  land 
registry,  the  traces  of  which  have  been 
lost.  But  the  general  spirit  of  procedure 
was  public  recognition.  A  nianV  titl«)  wa.s 
the  approval  of  the  folk-mote  ht-f ore  which 
he  brought  his  claim.  And  in  the  same 
informal  way  the  original  acts  of  councils 
and  synods  were  single  instruments, 
written  usually  on  both  sides  of  a  leaf  of 
vellum  and  witnessed  by  the  king,  who 
presided,  and  the  great  men  there  present, 
without  any  registry  or  record  being  made 
in  any  roll  or  book. 

But  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  ruler  all  this  was 
changed.  With  him  came  scribes  and 
legists  with  admirable  method  and  order, 
but  all  revolving  about  and  dependent  on 
the  king.  And  thus  our  records  in  the 
beginning  are  just  the  accounts  and  memo- 
randa of  the  king  in  the  form  of  rolls,  a 
form  borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  French 
and  through  them  indirectly  from  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And 
where  the  king  went  there  was  the  seat 
of  \\\i9  and  justice,  and  the  first  and  rudi- 
mentary trace  of  a  court  distinct  from  the 
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person  of  the  king  is  that  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  that  was  the  vital  kernel  of 
the  king's  house,  like  that  of  any  common 
man. 

And  the  Exchequer  was  so  called  pro- 
bablj  from  the  cloth  painted  in  chequers 
like  a  chess-board,  to  assist  the  receivers 
of  the  king's  dues  in  their  calculation&   In 
Normandy,  whence  we  get  the  institution, 
the  exchequer  developed  into   the   chief 
executive  and  legislative  body  in  the  duchy, 
and  continued  as  such,  under  the  name  of 
Parliament^  till  days  comparatively  recent 
And  among  the  most  ancient  records,  by 
the  way,  in  that  huge  building,  are  stiU 
the  original  rolls  of  the  Norman  Exchequer 
brought  away  by  King  John,  when  he  con- 
trived to  lose  his  hereditary  possessions  in 
France.  But  in  England  the  greater  wealth, 
population,  and  stir  of  life  brought  a^out 
greater  complexity  of  institutions,  while 
the  free  spirit  of  the  nation  could  not  long 
tolerate  the  concentration  of  all  authority 
about  the  king's  person.     Under  Magna 
Charta  it  was  obtained  from  the  king  that 
the  Common  Pleas  should  be  separate  from 
the  royal  jurisdiction  and  should  remain  sta- 
tionary at  Westminster.    And  King  Henry 
the  Third,  confirming  the  charter  obtained 
from  John,  ordained  that  there  should  be 
three  judgment  seats  in  the  great  hall  at 
Westminster :   the  Common  Pleas  at  the 
entry  of    the   hall   on   the  right    hand, 
the  King's  Bench  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  on  the  same  side,  the  Chancery 
on  the  left  or  south-west  comer.      The 
separation  of  the  Chancery  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, said  to  have  been  efifected  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  First,  led  to  further 
complications,  and  eventually  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  rolls  of  record.  Tl^e  Chancery 
18  originally  the  secretarial  branch  of  the 
king's  household,  and  the  chancellor  owes 
his  ever-growing  importance  to  being  the 
custodian  of  the  king's  seal,  which  must  be 
s£Sxed  to  every  important  document   And 
the  rolls  which  record  the  acts  of  the  king 
are  classified  as  patent  rolls,  where  the 
missives  or  acts  are  open,  and  addressed 
to  his  subjects  in  general,  and  close  rolls 
where  the  king's  letters  are  fastened  by  a 
>e«d  and  addressed  to  individuals.     Then 
there  are  charter  rolls,  which  it  is  said 
originated  in  the  following  curious  manner. 

When  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted,  who 
was  also  lion-fisted  in  the  grip  he  laid  upon 
all  he  could  fasten  upon — when  Richard 
Bailed  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  Great  S«*al 
Went  with  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
its  keeper,  the  vice-chancellor,  one  Master 


Hoger  Maluscatullus — a  dog  Latin  equiva- 
lent for  Malchien.  Well,  this  unfortunate 
Roger  was  drowned  in  a  storm  off  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  Great  Seal  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  there  probably 
remains  to  this  day.  But  this  loss  proved 
a  gain  to  the  king's  exchequer.  For  a 
new  seal  having  been  made  it  was  held 
necessary  by  the  Chancery  that  all  charters 
hitherto  sealed  were  now  invalid,  and  all 
the  world  had  to  pay  smartly  for  havine 
its  charters  freshly  sealed.  But  the  world 
that  held  charters,  being  an  influential 
kind  of  world,  largely  composed  of  earls, 
bishops,  barons,  abbots,  and  such  like,  felt 
that  a  reform  in  procedure  was  necessary, 
and  obtained  that  a  record  should  be  kept 
of  their  charters. 

In  addition  to  the  rolls  already  mentioned 
are  the  Liberate  Rolls,  which  represent  the 
kings  chequt^-book  in  fact,  tor  the  libera- 
tion to  be  effected  is  of  coin  from  the 
royal  treafeury.  A  real  solid  treatiury  of 
oak  and  iron,  a  chest  with  three  different 
locks,  as  you  may  still  see  sometimes  in 
old  alms-boxes  in  churches.  So  that  the 
opening  of  the  treasury  was  an  affair  of 
some  complication,  and  when  closed  it  was 
further  secured  by  a  strong  leather  strap, 
upon  which  the  treasurer  affixed  his  seal 
These  liberate  rolls  not  being  mere  dry 
collections  of  figures  and  names,  con- 
tain many  curious  and  interesting  items. 
Thus  "The  King"— Henry  thp  Third—" to 
the  Sheriff  of  London  greeting.  We  com- 
mand you  that  you  do  cau8e  the  keeper  of 
our  white  bear,  which  was  lately  sent  to  us 
from  Norway,  and  is  now  in  our  Tower  of 
London,  to  have  one  muzzle  and  one  iron 
chain  to  hold  the  bear  when  out  of  water, 
and  one  long  and  strong  cord  to  hold  the 
same  bear  when  he  is  fishing  in  the  river 
Thames."  And  next  time  you  paes  the 
Tower  Stairs  imagine  the  river  flowing 
dear  over  a  silver  strand,  with  the  peaked 
sail  of  a  galley  here  and  there,  and  our 
friend  the  white  bear  sitting  half-way  in 
the  water  watching  for  the  salmon  that  are 
running  up  to  spawn  on  the  gravel  beds  of 
Kingston  or  Marlow. 

From  the  mandate  to  the  sheriff  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  those  times  his  duties 
were  more  varied  than  the  present.  In 
fact  he  was  the  chief  fiscal  authority  for  his 
county,  and  his  accounts  were  annually 
rendere<i  on  parchment  rolls,  called  Pipe 
Rolls,  on  which  all  the  king's  dues  were 
scored  up  against  the  sheriff;  who  against 
these  marked  all  the  payments  he  had 
made  on  the  king's  account.     These  pi^^e 
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rolls  being  each  for  a  separate  county,  are 
very  dear  to  local  historians,  and  are  often 
found  printed  in  county  histories. 

With  all  these  rolls  must  be  counted  the 
rolls  of  the  various  courts  of  law,  in  the 
shape  each  of  them  of  an  enormous 
Cheshire  cheese,  the  records  of  fines,  of 
inquisitions  post  mortem,  to  ascertain,  not 
how  a  man  came  by  his  death,  but  what 
he  left  in  the  way  of  property,  with,  later 
on,  inventories  and  calendars  and  other 
miscellaneous  parchments.  And  all  these 
hitherto  mentioned  in  numbers  and  com- 
pleteness quite  astonishing,  considering  the 
ages  that  have  elapsed,  and  the  civil  wars, 
rebellion,  fires,  floods,  and,  worst  foe  of  all, 
the  carelessness  of  custodians. 

Not  that  the  national  records  have  been 
altogether  neglected.  Every  now  and  then  a 
business-like,  clerkly  king  would  busy  him- 
self about  the  matter.  Elizabeth  looked  up 
the  records.  But  the  first  attempt  to  make 
the  records  available  for  historians  and 
men  of  letters  was  in  the  reignS  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  Anne,  when  Thomas  Rymer, 
Historiographer  Royal,  under  royal  patron- 
age, compiled  and  printed  his  Foedera, 
consisting  of  the  "  Leagues  and  conventions, 
letters,  and  all  other  public  acts  between 
the  Kings  of  England  and  all  other 
emperors,  kings,  popes,  princes,  and  com- 
munities, bef^inning  with  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  First,  and  ending  with  that  of 
King  Charles  the  First"  The  original 
commission  to  Rymer,  signed  by  Queen 
Mary — ^the  amiable,  not  the  sanguinary 
queen  —  empowered  him  to  ma^e  his 
searches  into  the  records  ''  in  our  Tower  of 
London,  in  the  rolls,  in  the  augmenta- 
tion office  and  exchequer,  and  in  any 
other  places  where  records  are  kept"  And 
the  "  any  other  "  included  a  variety  of  very 
curious  receptacles  for  such  documents. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  still  Rymer  was  at  work,  the 
House  of  Lords  began  to  look  up  the 
records  and  appointed  a  committee,  which 
sat  for  some  years  before  it  died  out  But 
with  the  eighteenth  century  commenced 
the  movement  that  eventually  has  landed 
us  here  in  the  Rolls  Yard,  with  the  mas- 
sive structure  of  the  record  house  in  per- 
spective. In  1800  began  the  Record  Com- 
mission, appointed  at  the  request  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  Lord  Grenville,  Pitt,  and  Addington 
being  conspicuous  members.  And  this 
commission  went  on,  printing  a  certain 
number  of  valuable  text -books  and 
generally  showing  the  usual  aptitudes  of 
commissions  for  doing  the  smallest  amount 
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of  work,  with  the  greatest  quantity  of 
friction.  The  commission  ended  in  1837, 
having  done  nothing  whatever  to  ensure 
the  proper  custody  of  the  records. 

At  that  date  there  were  three  record- 
offices  properly  so  called :  the  Tower, 
where  the  records  were  kept  partly  in  the 
Wi&efield  Tower  and  partly  in  what 
Pr3mne  describes  as  "a  dark  comer  of 
Caesar's  Chapel ; "  the  Rolls  Chapel ;  and 
the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster. 

But  besides  these  regular  offices  there 
were  the  holes  and  comers  where  deeds 
had  been  stored.  In  1833  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  and  Henry  Hallam  visited  the 
various  repositories,  and  some  were  found 
in  a  terrible  state  of  decay  and  confusion. 

At  the  building  known  as  the  Ring's 
Mews,  for  instance,  in  Carlton  Ride — 
where  records  were  lying  in  a  great  heap 
— putrefaction  had  set  in  among  the  sheep- 
skins, and  when  the  great  heap  was  finally 
cleared  out,  it  was  found  that  rats  had 
made  their  iiome  there  for  generations, 
their  skeletons  and  bones  were  found  dis- 
tributed through  the  mass ;  and  during 
the  first  removal  of  the  records  a  dog  was 
employed  to  kill  the  rats  that  were  thus 
disturbed,  just  as  in  a  bam  when  the  corn 
is  cleared  out 

When  the  Record  Commission  expired, 
the  present  Record  Department  was  in- 
augurated by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the 
Master  of  tjie  Rolls,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  commission,  at  the 
head  of  afiairs.  In  the  straggle  for 
existence  between  the  various  offices,  the 
Chapter  House  of  Westminster  seems  to 
have  had  the  advantage.  The  keeper  of 
the  records  there — the  late  Sir  FVancis 
Palgrave— rwas  appointed  deputy-keeper 
under  the  new  system,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  his  successor,  was  from  the  old 
office  in  the  Tower. 

A  most  adventurous  hunt  after  ancient 
records  under  the  new  system  was  under- 
taken by  one  of  the  new  staff,  who  made  a 
voyage  of  discovery  into  the  wilds  of  Wales 
in  search  of  the  records  of  the  then  recently- 
abolished  Special  Welsh  Circuits.  In 
Carnarvon  the  records  had  been  left  in  a 
cellar  overflowed  with  water  from  the 
river,  and  finally  had  been  sold  by  the 
hundredweight  as  waste,  and  had  even 
been  carted  into  Menai  Straits.  There  is 
another  rather  gmesome  story  of  old  re- 
cords left  behind  in  a  vault  in  Wrexham 
Church,  and  routed  out  by  an  adventurous 
lawyer  in  search  of  precedent,  reminding 
one  of  Delondne's  visit  to  the  tomb  c» 
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Michel  Scot,  bat  in  this  case  the  lawyer 
made  his  escape  in  a  gig  with  a  lot  of  the 
parchments  packed  in  hampers. 

And,  indeed,  without  going  so  far  afield 
as  Wales,  there  is  a  fine  old  crusted  flavour 
about  many  of  the  investigations  into  the 
little  record  oj£ces  about  the  Inns  of 
Court,  with  their  guardians  in  the  way  of 
secondaries  and  sworn  and  side  clerks,  bag- 
keepers  and  court-keepers,  who  all  had  some 
little  interest  in  the  way  of  fees  or  honora- 
riums in  the  musty  parchments  under  their 
charge.  No  doubt  all  the  sinecurists  got 
handsome  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all 
their  little  profits,  and  it  is  equally  likely 
that  if  there  were  a  poor  fellow  gainiog  a 
little  hardly-earned  money  in  making 
copies  and  translations  out  of  hours,  that 
poor  fellow  was  sent  empty  away. 

About  this  time  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in 
full  swing  of  construction,  and  Mr.  Barry, 
as  he  was  then,  the  architect,  had  a  scheme 
in  his  head  for  packing  away  all  the  public 
records  in  his  Victoria  Tower.  But  this 
was  found  impracticable,  and  then  the  idea 
occurred  to  the  authorities  of  the  day : 
Having  all  this  lumber  to  stow  away,  can't 
we  make  a  national  lumber-room  among 
the  slates  and  rafters  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament?  The  record-men  had  a 
stout  fight  to  make  against  this  unenviable 
fate;  but  what  turned  the  scale  was  the 
fear  of  all  going  up  in  one  vast  holocaust 
of  a  blaze,  legislature  and  records — a  clear 
sweep  of  past  and  present  quite  fearful  to 
contemplate.  And  after  that,  the  then 
Master  of  the  Kolls,  Lord  Langdale, 
making  a  gallant  stand  about  the  matter, 
a  reluctant  consent  was  won  from  the 
holders  of  the  national  purse-strings  to 
begin  the  new  building — the  palace  of 
antiquity— on  what  is  called  the  EoUs 
estate.  Hence  the  lofty  towers  that  soar 
over  the  adjoining  roofs. 

But  how  to  get  within  these  towers; 
to  have  a  look  at  these  muniments  so 
carefully  guarded ;  to  inspect  these 
charters;  to  scan  with  critical  eye  the 
venerable  majesty  of  Domesday ;  and  this 
without  being  royal  historiographers, 
and  with  no  royal  warrant  bidding  the 
keepers  stand  and  deliver  their  treasures  ? 
But  the  courteous  deputy-keeper  from  his 
office  in  Rolls  House  comes  to  our  assist- 
anca  First  of  all,  there  is  absolute  free- 
dom for  any  person  who  has  a  legitimate 
object  in  view  to  visit  the  search-room, 
and  can  specify  the  MS.  he  wishes  to 
inspect;   while  the  shelves  of  the  room 


are  loaded  with  catalogues,  indexes,  and 
calendars  of  all  kinds.  Well,  on  his 
making  out  a  ticket,  with  a  reference  from 
the  catalogue,  the  MS.  is  at  once  brought 
down  to  him.  There  are  certain  MSS.  too 
precious  to  be  inspected  without  special 
precautions,  and  among  these  is  Domesday. 
But  as  for  Domesday,  are  there  not  repro- 
ductions of  the  whole  in  photo-zincography, 
accessible  at  the  public  libraries)  and  for 
a  description  of '^Domesday,  what  could  be 
a  better  one  than  that  in  the  official  cata- 
logue of  Eecord  publications )  Yes,  all 
that  may  be  admitted,  but  still,  to  see  the 
book  in  its  reality — the  very  handwriting 
of  the  scribes  of  the  eleventh  century — 
and  then,  with  the  benevolent  air  of  one 
who  humours  a  spoilt  child,  the  deputy- 
keeper  puts  on  coat  and  hat,  and  leads  the 
way  to  the  penetralia  of  the  palace  of 
antiquity,  through  the  private  house  that 
seems  to  bar  the  exit  from  the  yard,  and 
under  the  handsome  round-headed  portals 
of  the  palace  itself. 

It  is  a  palace  with  long  quiet  corridors, 
where  a  solitary  footstep  sounds  hollowly 
on  the  iron  gratings,  with  iron  doors, 
opening,  when  they  do  open,  into  silent 
chambers,  the  repositories  of  all  that  is 
left  to  us  to  know  of  the  days  of  old.  A 
solemn  feeling  comes  over  us. 

And  then  we  pass  suddenly  into  a 
comfortable  circular  room,  lofty,  almost 
like  a  cage  on  a  large  scale,  and  lighted 
from  the  top  by  skylights.  There  are  desks 
all  round  the  circle,  and  in  the  centre  a 
large  table,  almost  covered  with  papers 
and  parchments.  The  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  room  sits  at  a  desk  at  the  outside 
of  the  circle.  The  place  reminds  one  of 
a  chapter-house,  with  the  hushed  atmo- 
sphere and  the  half-legal,  half-ecclesiastical 
flavour  of  the  ancient  tomes  and  parch- 
ments, while  the  long  thoughtful  visages 
about  us  seem  to  have  borrowed  a 
tincture  from  the  materials  they  are  at 
work  upon.  A  glow  of  brightness  from  the 
sky  overhead  brings  out  the  faces  of  the 
searchers,  the  yellow  gleam  of  parchment 
and  vellum,  with  touches  of  gilding  here 
and  there.  Some  ecclesiastic  in  violet 
robes,  or  the  frock  and  cowl  of  a  monk, 
would  be  a  fitting  accessory  to  the  scene, 
and  the  motes  of  dust  that  dance  in  the 
passing  sunbeam  had,  perhaps,  when  last 
disturbed,  been  shaken  from  the  sleeve  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  or  brushed  from  the 
cloak  of  Thomas-a-Becket 

And  then  to  follow  our  guide  into  an 
inner  chamber,  still  lined  with  ahebr^^ 
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loaded  with  hooka  and  parakmeuts,  while 
npon  a  tablo  by  itseli^  eaoh  voIamB 
covered  with  a  glass  case,  stands  the  ven^ 
rable  Domesday  Book.  The  two  volumes 
are  handsomely  bound,  wich  polished 
clasps  and  mountings,  but  the  biuding  is 
quite  modern,  and  the  older  binding  it 
replaced  was  not  earlier  than  the  Stuart 
period.  But  the  book  itself  is  perfect  and 
in  excellent  condition,  the  writing  in 
double  columns  on  each  dide  of  the  page 
— a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of 
penmanship,  the  red  and  black  of  the  ink 
scarcely  faded  during  these  eight  centuries. 
The  volumes  are  of  different  sizes,  tlie  first, 
containing  the  mass  of  the  kingdom,  being 
of  folio  size,  and  the  other,  devoted  to 
East  Anglia,  of  smaller  or  quarto  form. 
The  great  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
comprising  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  the  survey,  probably 
because  it  brought  no  revenue  to  the  king. 
London,  Winchester,  Abingdon,  and  other 
towns  are  not  included,  probably  on 
account  of  charters  of  immunity  previously 
granted.  So  that  the  book  does  not  con- 
tain a  full  census  of  the  England  of  the 
Conquerors  days,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,' is 
a  wonderfully  accurate  and  complete  record 
of  the  state  of  the  country  from  A.D.  1084 
to  1086.  Too  accurate  and  complete, 
indeed,  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  period ; 
witness  the  complaint  of  a  contemporary 
writer  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  :  **  So  very 
narrowly  he — William — caused  it  to  be 
traced  out  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide 
nor  one  virgate  of  land,  nor  even,  it  is 
shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed  to  him  no 
shame  to  do,  an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  swine 
was  left  that  was  not  set  down." 

Taking  a  respectful  farewell  of  Domes- 
day we  pass  once  more  into  the  quiet 
echoing  corridors,  where  the  documents 
of  English  history  repose  like  prisoners  in 
their  cells.  The  door  of  one  is  thrown 
open  and  the  interior  revealed — a  vaulted 
chamber  with  a  stone  floor,  filled  with  iron 
presses,  the  shelves  of  slate.  Half-way 
between  roof  and  floor  an  iron  gallery, 
reached  by  an  iron  ladder  to  give  access  to 
the  upper  ranges  of  shelves,  with  just  room 
to  pass  between  the  presses.  Of  these  cells 
there  are  about  a  hundred  in  the  building, 
each  of  which,  one  would  say,  were 
sulBcient  to  contain  the  records  of  a 
generation.  But  this  is  an  age  when 
papers  accumulate  with  terrible  rapidity. 
State  papers,  and  the  correfipondence  of 
the  great  departments  of  State,  are  no 


doubt  worthy  of  preservation,  and  may 
prove  useful  to  the  historians  of  the  f uture^ 
but  there  can  be  little  use  in  preserving 
ordinal;^  business  records  But  in  every- 
body's  private  experience,  while  there  are 
certain  papers  that  must  be  kept  and 
others  that  must  be  destroyed,  there  is 
a  middle  class,  provokingly  numerous, 
scarcely  worth  keeping,  and  yet  that  it 
might  be  inconvenient  utterly  to  do  away 
witL  And  upon  this  latter  class  of 
documents  it  might  be  convenient  to  hold 
periodical  inquests,  such  aa  that  which  sat 
upon  Don  Quixote's  library,  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  fire  that  is  burning  in  the 
back  yard. 

With  respect  to  legal  documents,  records 
of  the  courts,  and  so  on,  the  rule  is  that 
they  shall  be  brought  to  the  record  house 
after  twenty  years  have  elapsed  from  their 
date.  But  these  law  records — of  which 
the  ancient  ones  are  so  useful  to  the  local 
historian  and  genealogist  of  the  period — 
are  now  (the  modem  ones)  of  no  real 
value  to  anybody.  The  rolls,  once  kept 
with  such  scrupulous  care,  are  now  only 
entered  up  pro-formft,  and  the  real  working 
records  of  the  courts  are  now  in  the  short- 
hand writers'  printed  reports. 

It  may  be  noted  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  great  buildings  are  devoted  to  the 
storage  of  records  and  papers.  The  staff 
who  are  employed  in  the  department  have 
found  convenient  offices  just  opposite  in  a 
modem  classic  building  once  known  as  the  ^ 
Judges'  Chambers.  And  here  are  carried 
on  the  various  operations  which  are  still 
going  on  in  sorting,  classifying,  and  arrang- 
ing the  vast  bulk  of  documents  here 
collected — such  work  as  is  briefly  sum- 
marised in  the  last  report  of  the  deputy- 
keeper.  "Two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-five  volumes  and  bundles  have 
been  arranged ;  twenty-eight  bundles,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four 
rolls,  two  hundred  and  seventy  files,  and 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  membranes  and  leaves  have  been 
flattened,  guarded,  repaired,  sewed,  sized, 
numbered,  stamped,  collated,  tied  up, 
ticketed,  dusted,  incorporated,  bound." 
But  the  most  useful  work  of  the  depart- 
ment is  perhaps  the  transcribing  and 
printing  the  raw  materials  for  historians 
and  students  to  work  upon — the  calendars 
of  State  papers,  which  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  are  so  copious,  and  which 
illustrate  and  settle  so  many  doubtful 
points  in  the  history  of  the  times  to  which 
they  relate.     At  the  same  time,  by  degrees, 
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are  tHfiiig  printed,  chiafly  iu  the  annual 
reports  of  the  department,  summarica  of 
the  more  ancient  and  teehnioal  records. 
Running  the  eye  down  the  varioua  papers 
that  have  been  abatraoced  and  indexed,  one 
iflstrack  with  **Agincourt  Muster  Hulls," 
**  Castle  guard  rents  from  various  manors 
towards  defence  of  Dover  Castle,"  "  Par- 
ticulars for  the  sale  of  estates  of  Charles 
the  First,"  "Royal  Letters,  Richard  the 
First  to  Edward  the  First/'  "Subsidy 
RoUs,  Henry  the  Third  to  William  and 
Mary,"  and  matchless  amoDg  the  archives 
probably  of  any  other  Stote, "  Household 
and  Wardrobe  Accounts,  John  to  George 
the  Third."      - 

In  addition  to  those  at  work  upon 
records  at  home,  the  department  has  an 
agent  engaged  in  searching  the  archives 
of  Venice  and  Northern  Italy ;  a  Spanish 
savant  has  long  been  at  work  among  the 
papers  at  Simancas  and  Madrid ;  while 
among  the  libraries  and  secret  archives  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  emissaries  of  the  office  are 
delving  and  diving. 

With  all  this  accumulation  of  raw 
material  the  historian  of  the  future  is 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  envied.  He 
must  begin  upon  his  materials  in  early 
youth,  spend  his  middle  age  in  digesting 
them,  and  will  be  happy  if  in  old  age  he 
retains  sufficient  vigour  to  endow  his 
manuscript  with  that  sparkling  vitality 
which  alone  is  likely  to  make  it  find  favour 
with  the  publishers. 

With  these  reflections  the  iron  door 
clangs  behind  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  corridor  once  more,  by  the  civil 
policeman  and  close  to  rows  of  fire-buckets 
and  glittering  brass  nozzles  of  fire-hose. 
And  Uieie  suggest  the  question,  How  about 
firef  With  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  all 
our  precious  records,  so  to  speak,  in  one 
big  building,  what  an  awakening  for 
Britannia  some  morning  to  find  her  pi  ice- 
less  muniments  in  ashes  1  But  then,  as 
far  as  a  building  can  be  fire-proof,  short  of 
shutting  out  light  and  air  altogether,  this 
building  is  fire-proof.  And  then  it  is 
patrolled  by  night  and  day,  so  that  alto- 
gether it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  fire  should 
arise  in  the  building  itself.  Perhaps  it 
is  hardly  so  well  isolated  as  it  mighc  be, 
and  a  conflagration  in  Rolls  Yard  might 
imiieril  the  stately  building  that  over- 
ooks  it. 

However,  Uiat  is  no  affair  of  ours  after 
alL  And  presently  we  have  passed  under 
tha  Gothic  portals  again,  and  are  once  more 


in  bustling  Fle^st  Street  in  full  presence  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  roar  of 
traffic  in  our  ears,  and  the  hurrying  press 
of  living  men  and  women  all  about  us. 

-'^ — ■- — - — ■  ■         .  -  -  —  .^ 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

6T  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 
PART    II.      CUAPTER  VIIL       DAVKY's  TASK. 

We  need  to  mark  the  rooms  and  their 
details  well,  for  in  them  are  some  of  the 
strangest  scenes  in  our  drama  to  be  enacted, 
and  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  grasp  tlie 
idea  of  your  scenery  before  the  play 
begins.  They  were  two,  leading  the  one 
through  the  other,  the  inner  chamber 
three  shallow  steps  lower  than  that 
through  which  it  entered.  They  were 
called  "the  squire's  rooms,"  and  were 
held  sacred  to  him,  so  thst  none  ever 
ventured  to  set  foot  in  them  unsum- 
moned,  save  Nurse  Prettyman  (now  a 
white-haired  woman  of  sixty^  and  David 
Robin,  the  squire's  confidential  secretary. 
The  library — thus  was  the  first  room  named 
— led  off  a  passage  from  the  large  entrance- 
hall  at  Dale  End,  and  was  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  double  doors.  It 
had  been  a  favourite  room  with  poor  old 
Sir  Roland,  and  could  its  walls  have  been 
dowered  with  speech,  they  might  have  told 
many  a  sorry  tale  of  hot  disputes  between 
father  and  son,  and  of  tearful  Alicia  steal- 
ing down  from  her  own  chamber  after  the 
ne'er-do-well  son  and  brother  had  departed, 
to  try  and  comfort  the  old  father. 

On  either  side  the  wide  low  fireplace, 
with  its  brass  dogs  and  tiled  hearth,  book- 
shelves ran  from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  mul- 
lioned  window,  so  deeply  set  in  the  venei^ 
able  masonry  that  the  outside  sill  might 
have  formed  a  comfortable  couch  for  a  way- 
farer, occupied  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the 
room.  It  was  framed  in  ivy,  whose  stems 
were  in  places  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist, 
having  grown  great  with  the  passing  of 
time. 

Hero  birds  loved  to  build,  and  Geoffrey 
Stirling  was  very  jealous  over  these  winged 
friends  of  his,  resenting  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  their  domestic  arrangements. 
This  fact  they  were  not  slow  to  discover,  one 
bright-eyed  thrush  hatching  her  young 
brood  within  a  hands  breadth  of  the 
window  frame,  and  bringing  them  all 
out  upon  the  broad  sill  at  last,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  giving  the 
master    of  the  place  an  o^^^ttxu^t^  ^1 
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admiring  them.  Even  Gaylad  under- 
stood that  the  birds  most  not  be  barked 
at  or  interfered  with,  and  would  let 
an  impudent  blackbird  go  worm-hunting 
almost  under  his  nose,  scarcely  heed- 
ing it  so  much  as  to  give  one  swish  of 
his  feathered  tail  When  Stirling's  bank  was 
done  away  with,  Oaylad  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  White  House,  his  badly  ful- 
filled duties  as  watch-dog  being  at  an  end; 
but  that  was  in  the  days  of  his  youtk 
Now  age  had  told  upon  him,  and  so 
long  as  he  could  lie  basking-in  the  sun  or 
on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  be  quite 
sure  his  master  was  not  far  off,  Gaylad 
had  no  higher  ambitions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Soland 
Ashby,  in  the  heat  of  his  righteous  anger, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  Gaylad  shot, 
as  a  sentry  who  had  slept  on  duty.  But 
Geoffrey  Stirling's  attachment  to  ihe  dog 
resulted  in  a  more  lenient  view  of  his 
shortcomings,  and  as  Davey  loved  what 
his  master  loved,  and  Nurse  Prettyman 
would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  direct 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to 
differ  from  the  squire  in  any  one  point 
of  preference  or  otherwise,  Gaylad  had  a 
comfortable  berth  of  it  nowadays. 

In  a  small  recess  at  the  end  of  the  Dale 
End  library  was  a  window  opening  to  the 
ground.  From  this,  stone  steps  ran  down 
to  the  garden,  and  here,  stretched  in  the 
sun,  was  the  place  to  find  Gaylad  in 
summer,  while  in  winter  he  might  be 
looked  for  on  the  shaggy  rug  before  the 
fire. 

At  night  the  dog  slept  inside  the  door  of 
Davey's  room,  a  chamber  situated  high  in 
what  was  called  the  old  tower,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  exceeding  beauty,  and 
was  of  a  size  to  serve  the  secretary  as  both 
bedroom  and  writing-room.  This  habit  on 
the  part  of  Gaylad  was  supposed  to  be 
a  lingering  recollection  of  his  duties 
at  the  bank,  for  he  always  marched 
up  the  stairs  with  the  air  of  a  martyr, 
and  sank  to  repose  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation,  turning  his  eyes  up  to  Davey 
with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say :  "  Being  a 
dog  of  a  well-regulated  mind  I  do  my  duty 
—but  I  don't  Uke  it" 

The  library  was  a  place  to  be  at  rest  in 
— a  place  that  looked  as  though  it  might 
be  consecrated  to  quiet  and  happy  thoughts; 
somewhat  sombre  as  to  light,  smce  it  stood 
within  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  yew,  whose 
lowermost  branches  swept  the  velvet 
sward,  yet  at  the  time  of  blossoming 
allowed  one  glimpses  of  that  mighty  dome 


of  pyramidical  flowers,  the  rhododendron 
by  the  lake. 

The  walls  were  panelled  in  dark  wood, 
and  over  the  mantelshelf  was  a  tall  narrow 
mirror  let  into  the  panelline,  with  two 
lesser  mirrors,  one  on  either  side,  the  whole 
effect  being  somewhat  that  of  a  chancel 
window  with  three  lights. 

Crimson  was  the  prevailing  tint  of  the 
room;  sofb-hued,  subdued  by  delicate 
cream-coloured  draperiea  Heavy  rugs 
made  of  skins  of  beasts  lay  here  and  there 
upon  the  polished  floor,  and  the  squire's 
great  desk,  with  nests  of  drawers  on 
either  hand,  stood  just  beneath  the  mul- 
lioned  wmdow. 

There  were  not  many  pictures  in  the 
room,  but  those  there  were,  were  priceless 
gems. 

A  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  Gross 
full  of  passionate  penitence ;  a  girl's  head, 
by  Greuze,  ripe  and  luscious  as  a  sun- 
warmed  peach;  some  indications  of  a 
slouched  hat  and  dingy  plume  overhanging 
a  pair  of  living  eyes  that  no  hand  save 
Eembrandt's  could  have  made  at  once  so 
sombre  and  so  bright ;  and  a  very  ancient 
painting  called  The  Dying  Miser  —  a 
strange  picture,  and  one  that,  catching  the 
fancy,  held  it 

The  moribund  lay  extended  on  his 
tossed  and  tumbled  couch  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death,  yet  fully  conscious 
His  face,  skull-like  in  its  emaciation, 
was  turned  with  fiendish  vindictive 
look  upon  a  figure  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, a  swarthy  and  beautiful  woman, 
whose  lithe  and  supple  hands  toyed 
with  and  bathed  in  a  shower  of  golden 
pieces,  while  a  mocking  smile  parted  her 
red  lips,  showing  the  eleam  of  pearls 
within.  Her  evil  eyes  defied  the  dying 
tyrant,  now  delivered  into  her  hands.  In 
vain  one  skinny  hand  clutched  the  air — in 
vain  the  wasted  mouth  mowed  and  gibed  ; 
she  had  stolen  the  key  of  the  coffer,  she 
toyed  with  the  hoarded  treasure. 

Underneath  this  picture  was  written : 

"  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certam  we  can  carry  nothing  out" 

Many  thought  both  the  picture  and  the 
spirit  it  breathed  incongruous  in  that 
pleasantest  of  rooms;  but  as  Geoffirey 
Stirling  was  master,  and  chose  to  have  it 
there,  tliere  it  hung  over  against  the  win- 
dow, so  that  the  light  fell  upon  it,  while 
on  a  sunny  day  me  shadows  of  the  ivy- 
leaves  flickered  around  and  about  it 

So  much  for  the  outer  room ;  the  inner 
one — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  entered 
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down  three  shallow  steps — was  a  simply- 
famished  sleeping-room  —  a  room  that 
might  almost  have  suited  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  ideas  of  soldierly  sim- 
plicity and  absence  of  laxary.  We  must, 
however,  except  a  brass-bound  sarcophagus- 
like coffer,  old  and  valuable  no  doubt  in 
the  eyes  of  cognoscenti,  that  stood  between 
the  two  high  windows.  It  might  have 
stepped  out  of  that  weird  picture,  The 
Dying  Miser. 

Not  even  David,  the  confidential  secre- 
tary, had  ever  seen  that  coffer  open.  As 
to  the  domestic  household  at  Dale  End, 
those  who  knew  of  it  spoke  of  it  as  con- 
taining ''  untold  treasure,"  though  of  what 
nature  no  man  ventured  to  surmise. 

When  Mrs.  Geoffrey's  increased  ill-health 
rendered  it  necessary  that  Nurse  Pretty- 
man  should  be  at  hand  night  and  day  to 
attend  upon  her,  the  squire  had  given 
up  the  room  in  the  upper  corridor, 
next  his  wife's,  and  settled  down  in  this, 
anchorite  fashion,  giving  little  or  no 
trouble  to  anyone  so  long  as  his  will  was 
not  crossed,  and  Uving  more  and  more  in 
the  world  of  his  own  thoughts  and  the 
management  of  his  vast  wealth — for, 
though  in  the  early  days  of  his  prosperity 
people  had  exaggerated  Geoffrey  Stirling's 
riches,  multiplying  his  possessions  so  as  to 
make  a  welcome  wonder  of  them,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  have  rated  them  too 
highly  nowadays. 

Like  a  river  that  has  overflowed  its 
banks, the DaleEnd  estate  had  passedits  old 
limits  by  many  a  broad  acre,  and  had  Sir 
Roland  risen  from  his  grave  to  visit  his 
old  home,  its  present  boundaries  would 
have  made  him  open  his  ghostly  eyes. 

Truly  Ralph  was  heir  to  a  rich  and  rare 
inheritance,  while  to  this  bright  prospect 
his  father  had  added  the  dower  of  rich 
and  rare  culture  of  mind;  of  marvellous 
experience  of  life  and  travel  for  one  so 
young;  of  golden  opportunities  such  as 
fell  to  the  lot  of  few  in  those  days. 

"  Show  me  his  equal — show  me  another 
like  him,"  Davey  had  heard  his  master  say, 
talking  to  himself,  as  his  manner  was,  and 
defying  the  world  to  match  that  boy  of 
Ida,  with  a  certain  outward  fling  of  the 
hand  that  was  with  him  an  habitual 
gesture,  lacking  neither  piquancy  nor  grace. 
Taking  a  leaf  out  of  his  own  book,  one 
might  have  said  :  "  Where  shall  the  world 
show  a  man  equally  fortunate  with  Geof- 
frey Stirling  1  How  many  parents  sow  in 
teaurs,  to  reap  no  sheaf  of  joy  1  How  many 
fling  pearls   before  swine — opportunities 


before  those  who  pass  thorn  by  with  idle 
indifference !  But  with  this  man  all 
prospers — land  to  land,  riches  to  riches, 
he  adds  as  the  years  revolve ;  and  the  child 
of  his  love  is  the  child  of  his  joy  and  his 
pride ! " 

Yet,  could  some  stealthy  watcher  have 
peered  through  the  casement  of  the  Dale 
End  library,  would  that  watcher  have  felt 
that  Geoffrey  Stirling  lived  and  looked  like 
a  happy  man)  Is  restlessness  a  sign  of 
content?  Are  strange  mutterings,  quick 
changes,  and  transitions  of  manner,  the 
marks  of  a  spirit  at  peace  with  itself,  with 
Heaven,  and  the  world ) 

Or  are  such  things  the  signs  of  a  troubled 
mind  that  fain  would  find  some  cup  of 
Lethe  for  trembling  craving  lips  to 
drain  to  the  dregs,  and  then — ah,  blissful 
fancy  1 — fall  into  the  deep  sweet  sleep  of 
forgetfulness  ? 

A  life  in  which  there  is  some  milestone 
upon  which  the  traveller  dare  not  glance 
back,  but  in  which  he  must,  in  self-defence, 
keep  the  eyes  of  his  mind  ever  looking 
straight  ahead,  is  a  thing  terrible  indeed.  To 
look  back  is  to  be  unnerved.  It  is  possible, 
or  seems  possible,  that  the  consciousness  of 
crime  may  urge  to  greatness ;  but  only  by 
striving  to  make  the  future  an  expiation 
for  the  past  To  look  back  and  dwell  upon 
wrong  done,  is  to  fall  helpless  into  a 
slough  of  despair. 

There  lay  something  in  Geoffrey  Stir- 
ling's past  life  upon  which  he  did  not 
care  to  look  back;  some  dead  thing 
over  whose  white  face  he  had  drawn 
the  shroud  of  resolve,  and  yet  whose 
form  haunted  his  waking  thoughts  and 
nightly  dreams.  Was  it  the  memory  of 
hopes  that  had  never  known  reality,  of  a 
love  that  had  **  hoped  all  things,  believed 
all  things,"  and  found  both  hope  and  trust 
but  the  phantoms  of  a  fond  imagination, 
that  had  so  clouded  his  life )  Was  it  the 
spirit  of  regret,  and  the  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  things  that  "  might  have  been  " 
and  were  not,  that  had  made  him  the 
restless,  inconsistent,  winning,  variable 
man  he  was  ? 

How  often  did  Guthbert  Deane  and  his 
wife  Alicia  ask  themselves  and  each  other 
these  questions )  How  often  did  faithful 
loving  Davey  marvel  within  himself  what 
was  the  burden  that  weighed  upon  his 
master's  heart  ? 

But  the  man  lived  on,  living  his  life 
alone ;  stood  by  his  dead  wife ;  kissed 
her  waxen  fingers  ere  the  coffin-lid  hid 
their  delicate  beauty  for  ever;  followed 
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her  to  the  grave ;  returned  to  his  lonely 
home,  was  gentle,  grateful — touchingly  so, 
indeed — to  Alicia  and  her  husband  for  all 
their  sympathy.  "And  yet,  through  it  all," 
as  Alicia  said,  not  without  some  passion, 
''one  never  felc  to  get  really  near  him  once, 
Cuthbert !" 

Dale  End  seemed  strangely  silent  after 
Lncy  died. 

She  had  been  one  who  liked  a  fuss,  who 
aimed  at  being  made  much  of,  so  that  even 
her  petted  ailments  and  the  friends  who 
came  to  hear  about  them  "  kept  the  place 
alive,"  as  the  black-suited  servants  said. 
Then  the  story  of  the  ghost  had  become 
public  property,  and  added  to  the  general 
sense  of  discomfort 

No  one  cared  to  go  near  the  lake  after 
nightfall ;  and  when  one  morning  Jeremy 
Biodwhistle  vowed  he  had  overnight  seen 
the  ghost  in  tiie  waggoner's  frock  for  the 
third  time  (followed,  too,  by  a  hooded 
woman  moaning  and  wrioging  her  hands 
— an  added  horror),  several  of  the  servants 
thought  they  would  give  warning  at  "  the 
month's  end." 

But  Squire  Stirling  was  a  generous 
open-handed  master ;  and,  after  all,  there 
was  something  exciting  in  living  in  a 
haunted  house ;  something  that  made  you 
"  thought  on,"  as  Jeremy  put  it,  when  you 
paid  a  visit  to  the  town. 

Besides,  it  was  a  gruesome  pleasure  to 
feel  that  when  you  went  out  to  walk  of  an 
evening,  you  "  never  knew  what  you  might 
meet ;"  hence,  in  the  long  run  no  one  gave 
notice,  and  now  that  the  original  ghost 
was  supplemented  by  a  "  hooded  woman," 
the  matter  became  doubly  interesting. 

**  Where  wast  thou,  Jeremy,  when  thou 
8ee*d  'em  1 "  said  Amos  Callender,  the 
more  interested  in  the  thing  since  he  had 
been  away  "  down  south "  when  it  was 
first  mooted. 

"  Houldin'  on  to  a  tree,"  said  Jeremy ; 
**  t'  ground  fdr  moved  wi'  me  I  wur  that 
feert." 

"  Art'er  sure  there  were  two  on  'em  this 
time  1  There'll  be  a  purcession  of  'em  if 
they  go  on  multiplyin'  and  replenisliin' 
theirsels  a'  this  gate  I " 

"  I  seed  t'  felly  i'  t*  waggoner's  frock, 
and  I  seed  t'  woman  after  him.  She  wur 
summat  like  nine  feet  high.  She  rose  out 
of 't'  ground,  and  kep'  on  riain',  and  I  seed 
her  two  bonds  pressed  upon  her  bress,  but 
I  couldna'  see  her  face  for  t'  hood  as  wur 
over  it.  They  passed  along,  and  I  passed 
along — t'other  way." 

Amoa  shook  his  head.     He  was,  as  he 


said  to  Bess  subsequently,  *'  mithered  above 
a  bit"  with  the  whole  affair,  and  (pri- 
vately) regarded  his  boon  companions  of 
The  Safe  Entreat  as  a  "soft  lot,"  not 
excepting  little  Jake,  whose  head  was 
clearly  turned  with  over -much  psalm- 
singing. 

The  butler  at  Dale  End — a  man  of 
superiority  and  above  all  such  petty  super- 
stitions as  ghosts,  warnings,  and  coffin- 
shaped  cinders  flying  into  maids'  laps  as 
they  sat  round  the  fire — took  all  the 
chatter  and  wonderment  among  his  fellows 
in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy. 

"Just  you  wait,"  said  he,  "till  Master 
Balph  comes  home.  There'll  be  brightness 
enough  about  the  place  that  day,  never 
fear,  and  the  ghosts  will  all  go  packing  back 
to — wherever  they  came  from." 

At  this  hazy  allusion  cook  shuddered, 
but  smiled  the  next  moment  as  she 
resolved  to  bake  a  monster  cake  of  un- 
paralleled richness  for  the  heir's  home- 
coming. 

Nurse  Prettyman,  with  the  ^reticence  of 
an  old  retainer,  took  but  small  part  in 
these  discussions,  which  were,  indeed, 
generally  carried  on  behind  her  ample 
back. 

Though  for  so  many  years  a  martyr  to 
Mrs.  Geoffrey's  whims  and  fads,  she 
sorrowed  sincerely  for  her  mistress,  and 
wondered  how  they  should  tell  Master 
Ralph  that  she  who  had  been  his  **  pretty 
mamma  "  was  gone  for  ever  from  the  place 
that  now  should  know  her  no  more.  For 
it  was  one  of  the  squire's  whims  that  no 
one  should  write  to  Kalph  to  tell  him  of 
his  mother's  death. 

"  I  won't  have  the  lad  travelling  home 
with  a  heavy  heart  day  by  day,"  said 
he,  "and  sad  thoughts  haunting  his 
pillow  night  by  night.  Time  enough  to 
tell  him  when  he  gets  here  and  has  me 
by  his  side  to  comfort  him.  I  tell  you  I 
understand  the  boy.  I  know  him  off  by 
heart.  You'll  see  how  tender  and  how 
wise  I'll  be  with  him.  Youll  see — ^you'll 
see." 

And  the  vicar,  to  whom  this  speech 
was  addressed,  at  once  gave  up  the  idea  of 
sending  a  letter  to  Ralph's  tutor  to  catch 
the  travellers  before  they  should  embark 
upon  their  homeward  voyage. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  Cuthbert  Deane 
went  to  the  Dale,  he  found  its  master 
eagerly  and  excitedly  superintending  cer- 
tain Christmas  decorations  of  the  entrance^ 
hall  and  library. 

"  I  want  the  place  to  look  bright,"  he 
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said.  ''  I  want  to  let  the  boy  see  how 
welcome  he  is.  There's  no  need  to  tell 
him  of  the  sorrow  that  has  come  upon  ua 
in  the  first  moment  of  his  coming,  is  there  1 
I  should  like  to  hold  him  in  my  arms  just 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  see  the  old 
bright  smile  upon  his  face — the  smile  that 
is  like  no  other — eh,  Guthberti  He's 
such  a  happy  fellow  is  my  Ralph,  and  it  is 
I  ndio  have  made  him  so— I,  his  father, 
whom  he  loves,  even  as  I  love  hinL"  Then 
some  compunction  seemed  to  seize  him  as 
to  his  perfect  content  in  the  prospect  of  his 
son's  return,  a  perfection  that  for  the  time 
being  had  swept  aside  the  remembrance  of 
his  late  bereavement  "  Poor  Lucy  !  poor 
girl  I"  he  said,  nervously  playing  with 
some  berried  holly  as  he  spoke  ;  '^  I  li  'tie 
thought  to  be  keeping  Christmas  without 
her.  You  see  she  was  so  often  ailing — 
she  was  so  seldom  anything  else.  I  h  id 
got  used  to  it — it  was  sad,  bat  it  couMn't 
be  helped.  Being  used  to  it,  it  didn't 
startle  me,  and  then,  as  you  truly  say, 
Turtle's  manner  is  apt  to  deceive — it  is  too 
conciliatory,  too  bland ;  but,  my  dear  sir, 
it's  worth  a  fortune  to  him !  And  what 
a  good  fellow  he  is,  take  him  all  round. 
Do  you  remember  him  when  that  fool 
Oxford  shot  at  the  Queen  ? — his  pockets 
bristling  with  newspapers  like  a  fort 
with  ^ns,  and  his  wig  ready  to  stand 
on  end.  I  like  Turtle — I  respect  Turtle 
—  and  he's  a  loyal  soul.  A  man's 
nothing  if  he  isn't  loyal~eh  ?  God  save 
the  Queen ! " 

Here  Geoffrey  Stirling  bared  his  head  a 
moment,  and  then  bu»ied  himself  over  his 
ivy,  and  holly,  and  Christmas -roses,  as  if 
there  were  nothing  eke  on  earth  worth 
thinkiog  abcutb 

"  It'a  the  old  story,"  said  the  vicar  to  his 
wife  when  he  went  home;  "nervously 
ezdtable  over  this  or  that,  flj^ing  from  this 
subject  to  that,  never  sticking  long  to  one. 
The  donation  he  has  given  me  for  our  poor 
this  Christmastide  almost  takes  away  my 
breath;  we  shall  have  to  feed  all  the 
parish  on  turkey  and  plum-pudding — that's 
what  it  is,  dear!  But  where's  Hilda) 
I  thought  she  was  coming  over  to-day  to 
suggest  all  sorts  of  new  and  beautiful  ideas 
for  our  church  decorations." 
"  Mrs.  Devenant  is  ill,"  said  Alicia. 
"Tut^  tut!"  Slid  the  vicar;  "that's 
something  new,  in  truth  I  But  don't  puU 
such  a  long  face  over  it ;  no  doubt  the 
good  woman  will  be  better  shortly.  I 
should  say  her  constitution  was  of  iron." 
Alicia  could  not  help  smiling.     It  was 


so  easy  to  tell  by  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  spoke  of  her  that  Mrs.  Devenant 
was  no  great  favourite  with  Cuthbert. 

"  She  has  taken  a  severe  cold,  and  is 
feverish,"  said  Alicia. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  Did  Hilda 
write  ? " 

"  Yes,  Hilda  wrote,  and  I — went." 

"  A  day  like  this !  A  wind  to  cut  one 
in  two  I  My  pet,  I  will  not  have  you 
running  about  titer  all  the  sick  people  in 
the  parish." 

"I  haven't  been  running  about  after 
all  the  sick  people  in  the  parish.  I've 
only  been  running  about  after  Mrs. 
Devenant,  and,  Cuthbert,  she's  a  nasty 
cross  old  thing  !  " 

"  Alicia  ! " 

"  I  don't  care — she  is  I  She's  cross  and 
hard  to— Hilda." 

"  Did  Hilda  tell  you  so  1 " 

"  As  if  she  would  ! " 

"Just  so;  then  you  heard  it  for 
yourself  1 " 

"  I  heard  it  fo^  myself ;  and  I  saw 
the  colour  flush  into  the  dear  child's 
cheek,  and  the  tears  start  to  her  pretty 
eyes;  and  oh,  Cuthbert,  how  she  must 
wish  she  were  back  with  the  nuns  ot  the 
Bon  Secours." 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  said  the 
vicar,  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back ;  "  I  am  sorry  you  think  there  is 
cause.  I  dislike  to  think  of  people 
being  unhappy  just  now — I  mean  when 
Christmas  ir.  at  hand.  One's  heart  always 
seems  so  full  of  those  words,  *I  am  the 
light  of  the  world ; '  one  would  like  the 
Light  to  shine  into  all  hearts,  and  to  be 
dimmed  by  no  carking  cares,  no  lack  of 
love  and  sympathy." 

There  was  no  lack  of  "love  and 
sympathy "  in  St  Mary's  vicarage  to  dim 
the  shine  of  Christmastide  ;  but  there  was 
"  carking  care "  enough  before  Christmas 
Eve  came  round. 

For  such  a  stormy  December  had  not 
been  known  for  years,  and  was  not  Ralph 
upon  the  high  seas  1  Gales  swept  the  coast ; 
ships  in  the  many-mouthed  harbour  of 
Becklington  broke  from  their  moorings  and 
were  drifted  away  to  be  seen  no  more. 
Day  by  day  the  papers  teemed  with 
accounts  of  disasters  at  sea. 

No  one  dare  speak  of  fears  to  Geoffrey 
Stirling ;  and  only  by  increased  excitability 
and  restless  energy  did  the  man  himself 
betray  the  anguish  of  great  dread  that 
was  gathering  about  him. 
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Davey  heard  him  inutteriDg  to  himself  | 
as  he  fidgeted  about  in  the  library ;  heard  I 
him  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  night- 
time ;  once  found  him  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  utter  exhaustion,  flung  upon  his  bed, 
all  dressed  as  he  was. 

AHcia  went  to  see  him,  and  he  made  her 
sit  beside  him,  held  her  hand  in  his,  or 
gently  patted  it  as  he  talked ;  told  her  of 
all  the  things  that  they  would  do  when 
Ralph  came  home,  and  took  her  upstairs 
to  look  at  the  boy's  room,  ready  as  it  was 
even  to  the  smallest  detail  for  its  longed-for 
occupant 

Alicia  thought  she  got  through  all  this 
very  well,  for  her  heart  was  fuU  to  over- 
flowing, and  once — when  such  a  gust  of  wind 
came  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  giant  hand 
grasped  the  house  and  shook  it,  while  the 
ivy-sprays  scratched  wildly  at  the  glass,  and 
Giiylad  lifted  his  muzzle  and  howled  an 
answer  to  the  blast — she  had  some  ado  to 
keep  back  a  sob. 

She  was  glad  to  cling  closely  to  her 
husband's  arm  all  tha^way  home;  glad 
now  and  again  to  shelter  her  face 
against  his  snoulder  from  the  sleet  that 
drifted  so  madly  on  the  wind.  There  was 
a  seni^  of  healing  and  comfort  in  his  near 
presence,  in  his  love,  his  tender  sympathy, 
that  she  had  never  needed  more. 

All  her  heart  had  gone  out  long  since 
to  that  lonely  restless  man,  Oeo£frey 
Stirling,  the  man  who  called  her  old  home 
his,  and  whose  soul  was  bound  up  in  the 
boy  for  whom  he  now  agonised  and 
waited. 

As  the  vicar  and  his  wife  neared  home, 
there  came  to  them,  mufiOied  through  the 
snow,  the  sound  of  St.  Mary's  bells. 

''The  lads  are  ringing  in  Christmas 
Eve,"  said  the  vicar;  "  in  spite  of  storm 
enough  to  blow  the  old  tower  down." 

But  to  Alicia  the  chimes  had  a  sad  fore- 
boding sound,  mu£Q[ed  by  the  thickly-falling 
snow. 

The  light  and  warmth  of  home  had 
never  been  more  welcome,  and  she  hurried 
into  the  ruddy  glow. 


But  only  to  start  back  with  a  cry. 

There,  in  the  doorway  of  the  sitting-room, 
stood  Davey — or  was  it  his  wraith  1 

In  his  hand  he  grasped  a  paper ;  his  face 
was  pale,  his  eyes  on  fire  with  a  wild 
passion  of  pain. 

"  The  '  Aladdin,' "  he  gasped.  "  She  is 
gone  down — with  all  hands.  Good  Heaven  I 
it  will  break  his  heart! " 

"Let  us  go  to  him,"  said  the  vicar, 
his  own  swarthy  cheek  matching  Davey's 
for  pallor,  as  he  hastily  buttoned  the 
overcoat  he  had  loosened  as  he  came 
in. 

Without  a  word  Alicia  tied  her  veil 
close  about  her  face.  Another  moment 
and  the  three  were  out  in  the  blustering 
night,  with  the  ruddy  light  of  home  left 
behind. 

''  No  one  but  I  must  tell  hint  Oh,  who 
can  love  him  half  so  well  as  I,  or  tell  him 
half  so  tenderly ) "  cried  Davey. 

''It  shall  be  as  you  wiU,"  replied  the 
vicar. 

So  the  task  was  Davey's. 

The  others  waited  in  the  halL 

Davey  went  in  alone  to  the  man  who 
years  and  years  before  had  carried  him 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  sheltered  him 
from  harm. 

Gleoffrey  Stirling  was  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side, with  Gaylad  at  his  feet 

He  was  bending  down  to  the  old  dog, 
and  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  sleek  tawny 
head,  when  Davey  came  in. 

He  looked  up,  saw  the  drawn  white 
face,  the  streaming  eyes,  the  outstretched 
trembling  hands,  and,  with  a  gasping  cry, 
clutched  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  leant 
eagerly  forward. 

Flinging  himself  down  upon  his  knees 
beside  that  staring  figure,  suing,  as  it 
seemed,  for  pardon  for  the  pain^e  most 
inflict,  Davey  told  his  tale  just  in  the 
words  that  first  came  into  his  heart  to 
utter  : 

"  Oh,  master — master  !  The  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead,  as  well  as  the  earth,  when 
the  dear  Lord  comes ! " 


The  Eight  of  Trantlating  Articles  from  All  the  Year  Round  is  reterved  by  the  AtUhan, 
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MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

BY  AlITHONY  TSOLLOFE. 

CHAPTER  XLUL       JDl.   TROSTER  IS  VISITED 
BV   HIS   LAWYERS. 

Mr.  Prosper  had  not  been  in  good 
spirits  at  the  time  at  which  Moustjoy 
Scarborough  had  visited  him.  He  had 
received  some  time  previously,  a  latter 
from  Mr.  Grey,  as  described  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  had  also  known  exactly  what 
proposal  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Grey  to 
Messrs.  Soames  and  Simpson.  An  equal 
division  of  the  lady's  income,  one  half  to 
go  to  the  lady  henelf,  and  the  other  half 
to  Mr.  Prosper,  with  an  annuity  of  two 
handred  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  estate 
lor  the  lady  if  Mr.  Prosper  should  die 
first, — these  were  the  terms  which  had 
been  offered  to  Miss  Thoroughbung  with 
the  object  of  inducing  her  to  become 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Prosper.  Bat  to  these 
terms  Miss  Thoroughbnog  had  declined 
to  accede,  and  had  gone  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  money  -  matters  in  a  moet 
precise  and  businesB-ltke  manner.  A  third 
of  her  income  she  would  give  up  since  Mr. 
Prosper  desired  it,  but  more  than  that  she 
"  would  owe  it  to  herself  and  her  friends 
to  decline  to  abandon."  The  payment 
for  the  fish  and  the  champagne  must  be 
omitted  &om  any  agreement  on  her  part.  As 
to  the  ponies,  and  their  harness,  and  the 
pony-carriage,  she  would  supply  them.  The 
ponies  and  Uie  carriage  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  her  happiness.  But  the 
maintenance  of  the  ponies  must  be  left  to 
<  Mr.  Prosper.  As  for  the  dower,  she  could 
not  consent  to  accept  less  than  four 
hundred, — or  five  hundred  if  no  house 
I  was  to  be  provided.  She  thought  that 
[  seven  hundred  and  fifty  would  be  little 
I  enough  if  there  were  no  children,  as  in 
f '        I  I      i       ■    I  I     C  ■       ' 


that  case  there  was  no  heir  for  whom  Mr. 
Prosper  was  especially  anxious.  But  as 
there  probably  would  be  children  Miss 
Thoroughbung  thought  that  this  was  a 
matter  to  which  Mr.  Prosper  would  not 
give  much  consideration.  Throughout  it 
all  she  maintained  a  beautiful  equanimity, 
and  made  two  or  three  efforts  to  induce 
Mr.  Prosper  to  repeat  his  visit  to  Marma- 
duke  Lodge.  She  herself  wrote  to  him, 
saying  that  she  thought  it  odd  that  con- 
sidering their  near  alliance  he  should  not 
come  and  see  her.  Once  she  said  that  she 
had  heard  that  ho  was  ill,  and  offered  to 
go  to  Bub  ton  Hall  to  visit  him. 

All  this  was  extremely  distressing  to 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Prosper's  delicate 
feelings.  As  to  the  proposals  in  regard  to 
money,  the  letters  from  Soamoa  and 
SitDpson  to  Grey  and  Barry,  all  of  which 
camo  down  to  Boston  Hall,  seemed  to  he 
innuraerabla  With  Soames  and  Simpson 
Mr.  Prosper  declined  to  have  any  personal 
commanication.  Bat  every  letter  from  the 
Buntingford  attorneys  was  accompanied 
by  a  further  letter  from  tie  London 
attorneys,  till  the  correspondence  became 
insupportable.  Mr.  Prosper  was  not 
Btrong  enough  to  stick  firmly  to  his 
guns  as  planted  for  him  by  Messrs. 
Grey  and  Barry.  Ho  did  give  way 
iu  some  matters,  and  hence  arose 
renewed  letters  which  nearly  drove  him 
mad.  Messrs.  Soames  and  Simpson's 
client  was  willing  to  accept  four  handred 
pounds  as  the  amount  of  the  dower  with- 
out reference  to  the  house,  and  to  this  Mr. 
Prosper  yielded.  He  did  not  much  care 
about  any  heir  as  yet  unborn,  and  felt 
by  no  means  so  certain  in  regard  to 
children  as  did  the  lady.  But  he  fought 
hard  about  the  ponies.  He  could  not  un- 
dertake that  his  wife  should  have  ponies. 
That  must  be  left  to  him  aa  ma&\ftx  oV  ^^«. 
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house.  He  thought  that  a  pair  of  carriage 
horses  for  her  .use  would  be  sufficient  He 
had  always  kept  a  carriage,  and  intended  to 
do  so.  She  might  bring  her  ponies  if  she 
pleased,  but  if  he  thought  well  to  part  with 
them  he  would  sell  them.  He  found  himself 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quag- 
mire, till  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  extricate  himself  un- 
married if  he  were  anxious  to  do  so.  And, 
all  the  while^  there  came  affectionate  little 
notes  from  Miss  Thoroughbung  askine  after 
his  health,  and  recommending  him  what  to 
take,  till  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
going  to  Cairo  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Then  Mr.  Barry  came  down  to  see  him 
after  Mountjoy  had  made  his  visit  It  was 
now  January,  and  the  bargaining  about 
the  marriage  had  gone  on  for  more  than 
two  months.  The  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Squire  of  Tretton  had 
moved  him ;  but  he  had  told  himself  that 
the  property  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had 
a  right  to  enjoy  it  as  he  liked  best  What- 
ever might  have  been  Harry's  faults  in 
regard  to  that  midnight  affair,  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  true  that  he  had  declined  to 
hear  the  sermons.  Mr.  Prosper  did  not 
exactly  mention  the  sermons  to  himself, 
but  there  was  present  to  him  a  feeling 
that  his  hcii;  had  been  wilfully  disobedient, 
and  the  sermons  no  doubt  had  been  the 
cause.  When  he  had  read  the  old  squire's 
letter  he  did  not  as  yet  wish  to  forgive  his 
nephew.  He  was  becoming  very  tired  of 
his  courtship,  but  in  his  estimation  the 
wife  would  be  better  than  the  nephew. 
Though  he  had  been  much  put  out  by  the 
precocity  of  that  embrace,  there  was  never- 
theless a  sweetness  about  it  which  lingered 
on  his  lips.  Then  Mountjoy  had  come 
down,  and  he  had  answered  Mountjoy  very 
stoutly.  '*  A  lie  !"  he  had  exclaimed.  ''Did 
he  tell  a  lie  ) "  he  had  asked,  as  though  all 
must  be  over  with  a  young  man  who  had 
once  allowed  himself  to  depart  from  the 
rigid  truth.  Mountjoy  had  made  what 
excuse  he  could,  but  Mr.  Prosper  had  been 
very  stem. 

On  the  very  day  after  Mountjoy's  coming 
Mr.  Barry  came.  His  visit  had  been  ar- 
ranged, and  Mr.  Prosper  was  with  great  care 
prepared  to  encounter  him.  He  was 
wrapped  in  his  best  dressing-gown,  and 
Matthew  had  shaved  him  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  girls  over  at  the  parsonage 
declared  that  their  uncle  had  sent  into 
Buntingford  for  a  special  pot  of  pomatum. 
The  story  was  told  to  Joe  Thoroughbung 
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in  order  that  it  might  be  passed  on  to  his 
aunt,  and  no  doubt  it  did  travel  as  it  was 
intended.  But  Miss  Thoroughbung  cared 
nothing  for  the  pomatum  with  which  the 
lawyer  from  London  was  to  be  received. 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  laugh  her  out  of 
her  lover,  while  the  title  deeds  to  Buston 
held  good.  But  Mr.  Prosper  had  felt  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  look  his  best,  so 
that  his  marriage  might  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Barry  was  shown  into  the  book- 
room  at  Buston,  in  which  Mr.  Prosper  was 
seated  ready  to  receive  him  The  two 
gentlemen  had  never  before  met  each  other, 
and  Mr.  Prosper  did  no  doubt  assume 
something  of  the  manner  of  an  aristocratic 
owner  of  land.  He  would  not  have  done 
so  had  Mr.  Grey  come  in  his  partner's 
place.  But  there  was  a  humility  about 
Mr.  Barry  on  an  occasion  such  as  the 
present,  which  justified  a  little  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  client  "I  am  sorry  to 
give  you  the  trouble  to  come  down,  Mr. 
Barry,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  the  servant  has 
shown  you  your  room." 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  London  to-day,  Mr. 
Prosper,  thank  yoa  I  must  see  these 
lawyers  here,  and  when  I  have  received 
your  final  instructions  I  will  return  to 
Buntingford."  Then  Mr.  Prosper  pressed 
him  much  to  stay.  He  had  quite  expected, 
he  said,  that  Mr.  Barry  would  have  done 
him  the  pleasure  of  remaining  at  any  rate 
one  night  at  Buston.  But  Mr.  Barry 
settled  the  question  by  saying  that  he  had 
not  brought  a  dress-coat  Mr.  Prosper  did 
not  care  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  guests 
who  did  not  bring  their  dress-coats.  *'  And 
now,"  continued  Mr.  Barry,  "what  final 
instructions  are  we  to  give  to  Soames  and 
Simpson  1 " 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  Messrs.  Soames 
and  Simpson." 

*'  I  believe  they  have  the  name  of  being 
honest  practitioners." 

*'  I  dare  say ;  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
it  IBut  they  are  people  to  whom  I  am 
not  at  all  desirous  of  entrusting  my  own 
private  affairs.  Messrs.  Soames  and 
Simpson  have  not,  I  think,  a  large  county 
business.  I  had  no  idea  tJ^at  Miss 
Thoroughbung  would  have  put  this  affair 
into  their  hands." 

''  Just  so,  Mr.  Prosper.  But  I  suppose 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  employ  some- 
body. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence." 

"Indeed  there  has,  Mr.  Barry." 

"  It  has  not  been  our  fault,  Mr.  Prosper. 
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Now  what  we  have  got  to  decide  is  this ; 
— what  are  the  final  terms  which  you  mean 
to  propose?  I  think,  sir,  the  time  has 
come  when  some  final  terms  should  be 
suggested." 

'*  Just  so.  Final  terms — must  be  what 
you  call — the  very  last  That  is,  when 
they  have  once  been  offered,  you  must — 
must- 
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*'  Just  stick  to  them,  Mr.  Prosper." 
"  Exactly,  Mr.  Barry.  That  is  what  I 
intend.  Tliere  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much 
as  this  haggling  about  money — especially 
witii  a  lady.  Miss  Thorouehbung  is  a 
lady  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  possible 
esteem." 

•*  That's  of  course." 

**  For  whom,  I  r^eat,  I  have  the  highest 
possible  esteem.     But  she  has  friends  who 
have    their    own   ideas    as    to    money. 
The  brewery  in  Buntingford  belongs  to 
them,  and  they  are  very  worthy  people.     I 
should  explain  to  you,  ]Mr.  Barry,  as  you 
are  my  confidential  adviser,  that  were  I 
about  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  in  the 
heyday  of  my  youth,  I  should  probably  not 
have  thought  of  connecting  myself  with  the 
Thoroughbungs.  As  I  have  said  before  they 
are  most  respectable  people.     But  they  do 
not  exactly  belong  to  that  class  in  which 
I  should  under  wose  circumstances  have 
looked  for  a  wife.     I  might  probably  have 
ventured  to  ask  for    me    hand  of   the 
daughter   of  some  county   family.      But 
years  have  slipped  by  me,  and  now  wish- 
ing in  middle  life  to  procure  for  myself  the 
oomfortof  wedded  happiness,  I  have  looked 
about,  and  have  found  no  one  more  likely 
to  give  it  me  than  Miss  Thoroughbung. 
Her  temper  is  excellent,  and  her  person 
pleasing.'     Mr.  Prosper,  as  he  said  this, 
thought    of   the    kiss    which    had    been 
bestowed  upon  him.     "Her  wit  is  viva- 
cious, and  I  think  that  upon  the  whole  she 
will  be  desirable   as  a  companion.     She 
wiU  not  come  to  this  house  empty-handed; 
bat  of  her  pecuniary  a^drs  you  already 
know  so  much  that  I  need  perhaps  teU 
you  nothing  further.     But  though  I  am 
exceedingly  desirous  to  make  this  lady  my 
wife,  and  am,  I  may  say,  warmly  attached 
to  her,   there   are   certain    points  which 
I    cannot     sacrifice.       Now    about    the 
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"  I  think  I  understand  about  the  poniea 
She  may  bring  them  on  trial" 

"Fm  not  to  be  bound  to  keep  any 
ponies  at  all  There  are  a  pair  of  carriage 
Dorses  which  must  suffice.  On  second 
thoughts  die  had  better   not  bring   the 


ponies."  This  decision  had  at  last  come 
from  some  little  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  was  treating  Harry  justly. 

"  And  four  hundred  pounds  is  the  8um 
fixed  on  for  her  jointure.'* 

''  She  is  to  have  her  own  money  for  her 
own  life,"  said  Mr.  Prosper. 

"  That's  a  matter  of  course." 

'*  Don't  you  think  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, four  hundred  will  be  (|uite 
enough  t " 

*•  Quite  enough  if  you  ask  ma  But  we 
must  decide." 

"  Four  hundred  it  shall  be." 

"  And  she  is  to  have  two-thirds  of  her 
own  money  for  her  own  expenses  during 
your  life  1 "  asked  Mr.  Barry. 

"  I  don't  see  why  she  should  want  six 
hundred  a  year  for  herself;  I  don't  indeed. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  only  lead  to  extrava- 
gance!" Mr.  Barry  assumed  a  look  of 
despair.  "  Of  course,  as  I  have  said  so,  I 
will  not  go  back  from  my  word.  She  shall 
have  two-third&  But  about  the  ponies  my 
mind  is  quite  made  up.  There  shall  be  no 
ponies  at  Buston.  I  hope  you  understand 
that,  Mr.  Barry."  Mr.  Barry  said  that  he 
did  understand  it  well,  and  then  folding 
up  his  papers  prepared  to  go,  congratulat- 
ing himself  that  he  would  not  have  to  pass 
a  long  evening  at  Buston  Hall. 

But  before  he  went,  and  when  he  had 
already  put  on  his  ^reat-coat  in  the  hall, 
Mr.  Prosper  called  him  back  to  ask  him 
one  further  question.  And  for  that  pur- 
pose he  shut  the  door  carefuUy,  and  uttered 
his  words  in  a  whisper.  Did  Mr.  Barry 
know  anything  of  the  life  and  recent 
adventures  of  Mr.  Henry  Annesley  f  Mr. 
Barry  knew  nothing ;  but  he  thought  that 
his  partner,  Mr.  Grey,  knew  something. 
He  had  heard  Mr.  Grey  mention  the  name 
of  Mr.  Henry  Annesley.  Then  as  he  stood 
there  enveloped  in  his  great-coat,  with  his 
horse  standing  in  the  cold,  Mr.  Prosper 
told  him  much  of  the  story  of  Harry 
Annesley,  and  asked  him  to  induce  Mr. 
Grey  to  write  and  tell  him  what  he  thought 
of  Hand's  conduct 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

NO.  n.      OUR  YOUNG  MAN. 

Twenty  years  ago,  if  I  had  met  Wialter 
Tafnell  anywhere  else,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  called  him  a  young  man,  but 
at  that  date,  in  Shillingbury,  he  certainly 
had,  by  prescription,  got  possession  of  a 
sort  of  Tithonus  freehold.  I  have  an 
impression  that  if  he  had  been  transplanted 
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to  another  locality  he  would  have  been 
rated  as  a  stout,  middle-aged  gentleman; 
but  we  Shillingbury  folks  had  taken  to  our 
souls  the  belief  that  he  was  a  gay  young 
fellow,  and  this  belief  we  cherished,  in 
kindly  but  rather  illogical  disregard  of  the 
flight  of  time. 

I  think  we  were  a  little  proud  of  Walter, 
though  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  uncertain 
as  to  what  could  have  been  the  foundation 
of  this  sentiment.  Walter  was  a  man  who 
had  never  earned  a  penny  since  he  was 
born,  and  if  I  were  put  to  it,  I  should  find 
it  difficult  to  name  a  walk  in  life  in  which 
he  could  have  done  so  ;  but  then,  when  I 
first  won  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  was  well  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty. 
In  his  early  youth  he  may  have  given  signs 
of  promise ;  indeed,  he  must  have  done  so, 
and  in  rich  variety  too,  for  I  have  heard 
that  at  different  epochs  of  his  life  he  had 
thought  of  gracing  severally  .each  of  the 
learned  professions,  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  century  was  young  when  Mrs. 
George  Gordon  Tafnell,  the  widow  of 
Lieutenant  George  Gordon  Tafnell,  KN., 
who  fell  fighting  at  Trafalgar,  came  with 
her  baby-boy  to  live  at  Shillingbury.  The 
widow's  means  were  slender,  but  large 
enough  to  allow  her  to  take  a  pretty  little 
house  in  Church  Street.  Her  household 
was  naturally  on  a  small  scale ;  but  Walter 
nevertheless  was  taught  the  doctrine  that 
he  would  be  bringing  discredit  on  the 
family  and  offering  disrespect  to  the 
memory  of  his  hero  father,  if  he  should 
ever  think  of  earning  his  living  except  in 
one  of  the  genteel  professions.  Indeed,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Tafnell 
tolerated  the  learned  professions  in  their 
higher  branches  only,  and  that  she  would 
have  deemed  it  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  if 
Walter  had  vouchsafed  to  become  either 
a  curate,  an  attorney,  or  a  medical 
practitioner  who  dispensed  his  own 
medicines. 

Being  an  only  child,  Walter  was  of 
course  a  genius.  The  clever  things  he 
used  to  say  and  the  wonderful  aptitude  he 
had  for  picking  up  knowledge  showed  him 
to  be  one  of  those  boys  who  want  no  push- 
ing, and  accordingly  he  was  so  little  pushed 
that  when  he  was  ten  years  old  he  could 
scarcely  read.  At  last,  after  many  severe 
struggles  with  herself,  the  widow  sent  her 
darling  to  school. 

The  boy  was  well-disposed  enough,  but 
dull — just  one  of  those  boys  who  do 
require  to  be  stimulated;  but  the  selfish 


mother,  in  her  unwillingness  to  lose  the 
pleasure  of  her  child's  presence,  had  per- 
suaded herself  that  he  was  just  the  very 
thing  he  was  not     She  shut  her  eyes  to 
the   fact  that   she  was  endangering  her 
child's  future  by  her  present  induljg;ence  of 
a  mother's  fondness.     Now,  however,  the 
time  had  come  when  she  could  no  longer 
in  decency  give  way  to  her  inclination,  and 
Walter  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  in  a 
neighbouring  town.     There  was  the  free 
school  in  Shillingbury,  of  which  Dr.  Sep- 
timus Addlestrop,  an  Oxford  man  and  a 
gentleman,    was    then    master,    and    the 
widow  did  at  first  think  of  sending  her 
precious  charge  there,  just  by  the  way  of  a 
breaking-in ;  but  farmers'  and  tradesmen's 
sons  went  there,  and  it  would  never  do 
for  Walter  to  sit  at  the  same  desk  with 
such  as  these.     The  temptation  to  send  him 
there  was  at  first  very  strong,  for  she  could 
then  have  him  home  every  night,  instead 
of  every  week;  but  gentility  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  Walter  was  sent,  after  much 
howling  and  lamentation,  to  the  school 
at    Off  bury.       One    half-year    saw    the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  boarding- 
school  career.     The  food  was  not  goM 
enough,  the  masters  were  coarse  and  low- 
bred, and  the  boys  were  not  of  the  class 
he  ought  to  mix  with;  so  Walter  was 
taken  away,  and  for  the  next  seven  years 
his  educational  charge  became  a  sort  of 
freehold  for  the  successive  curates  who 
assisted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  our  rector, 
to  take  care  of  the  sheep  committed  t(f*his 
charge    by  Providence    and  the    master 
and  fellows  of  St.  Barabbas  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    The  rector,  though  seemingly  as 
simple  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove,  was  in 
truth  A  very  clever  man  at  money  matters, 
and  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  serpent's 
wisdom.      When  his   curacy  was  vacant 
he  always  looked  out  for  a  deacon  wanting 
a  title  for  orders,  whose  services  he  usually 
secured  at  a  very  low  stipend ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Tafnell  gave  out  that  her  son  would 
be  educated  at  home,  it  is  said  that  the 
rector  was  able  to  hire  a  brother  labourer 
in  the  vineyard  on  terms  still  more  favour- 
able to  himself,  on  the  grouiid  that  the 
curate,  by  virtue  of   his  oflice,  would  be 
able  to  reckon  on  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
at  least,  as  the  reward  for  teaching  Master 
Walter  the  humanities  and  the  elements  of 
mathematics. 

When  the  time  came  for  selecting  a  pro- 
fession for  her  son,  Mrs.  Tafnell  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  hurry  herself  any  more 
than  she  had  done  in  the  matter  of  his 
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early  education.  Walter,  having  exhibited 
a  strong  liking  for  the  pastime  of  swimming 
paper  boats  in  the  water-butt,  was  at  once 
set  down  as  an  embryo  Nelson,  and  his 
mother  decided  that  he  should  serve  his 
country  in  the  Royal  Navy.  People  told 
her  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  set  about 
ta^ng  the  preliminary  steps,  but  she  would 
dispose  of  these  suggestions  in  an  airy 
fashion.  ''  Yes,  I  suppose  for  outsiders  it 
is  well  to  take  time  by  the  forelock^  but 
you  see,  we  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  service, 
and  whatever  may  happen,  IVe  no  doubt 
but  that  A  word  from  Sir  John  will  make 
it  all  right  for  Walter."  Then  her  advisers 
would  drop  hints  about  keenness  of  com- 
petition, limits  of  age,  and  so  forth.  "  I'll 
never  believe,"  she  would  reply,  "that 
they  will  treat  the  son  of  a  man  who 
died  for  his  country,  just  the  same  sb'U 
he  were  the  son  of  a  taUor  or  a  cotton- 
spinner.  Even  supposing  Walter  should 
be  a  little  backward  in  education,  I'm  sure 
our  claims  will  outweigh  any  deficiency." 

But  alas  for  the  poor  silly  woman's  cal- 
culations based  upon  her  country's  grati- 
tude !  When  she  wrote  to  the  authorities, 
and  sent  in  her  claim,  the  only  answer  she 
received  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  boy 
was  two  years  too  old  for  admission.  Then 
she  bethought  heirself  of  that  word  from 
Sir  John,  which  was  to  work  such  wonders. 
Sir  John  Hdgnet  was  a  west-country 
baronet  and  county  member,  and  Mrs. 
Tafhell's  father,  a  local  attorney,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  had  acted  as  the  baronet's  election 
agent.  Mrs.  Tafnell  had  cherished  exalted 
notions  as  to  the  power  of  county  mem- 
bers, and  this  demand  for  a  "  word  "  from 
this  potent  magnate  had  been  carefully 
kept  in  reserve  for  a  serious  crisis. 

Now,  when  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  she 
was  taught  the  value  of  promises  made  at  the 
time  of  a  contested  election.  Sir  John  did 
not  take  the  same  view  of  his  obligations 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Bragget,  as 
Mr.  Bragget's  daughter  did.  Mr.  Bragget 
had  indeed  served  him  well,  but  these 
services  had  always  been  well-paid  for,  and 
Sir  John  declined  to  admit  any  further 
liability  on  his  part  towards  Mr.  Bragget's 
representatives.  Besides  this  he  had  found 
oat  that  people  who  are  always  speaking 
'^words''  to  the  powers  that  be,  get  into 
bad  odour  and  obtain  nothing  they  ask  for. 
Then,  too,  he  wanted  particularly,  before 
'long,  to  speak  a  "word"  in  behalf  of  an 
influential  constituent  who  was  getting  a 
little  unsettled  in  his  political  faith ;  so  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  widow,  assuring  her 


that  the  rule  of  age  was  one  which  the 
First  Lord  never  relaxed,  and  advising  her 
to  seek  some  other  walk  in  life  for  her 
interesting  charge. 

Then  there  was  some  mention  made  of 
the  army,  but  the  widow,  when  she  re- 
membered that  as  a  soldier  her  boy  might 
be  sent  away  for  ten  years  at  a  stretch  to 
India,  slurred  this  proposition  over  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  favour  of  another, 
very  genend  in  its  terms,  that  Walter 
should  take  time  to  think  over  which  he 
should  select,  the  bar  or  the  church,  and 
for  ten  years  Walter  went  on  turning  this 
weighty  matter  over  in  his  mind,  seemingly 
without  getting  any  nearer  to  a  decision. 
Till  he  was  nearly  two-and-twenty  there 
was  kept  up  a  show  of  reading  with  what- 
ever curate  might  happen  to  be  located  in 
the  parish,  with  the  view  of  his  matricula- 
ting at  Oxford.  But  the  studies  did  not  go 
on  very  systematically.  It  so  happened 
that  all  Walter's  instructors  were  inclined 
to  give  rather  more  than  due  share  of  their 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  manly 
exercises.  With  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  he 
used  to  spend  much  time  in  a  boat  on  the 
river.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Black  was  a  famous 
cricketer,  the  founder  of  our  clul),  and 
under  his  auspices  Walter  became  an  ex- 
pert in  the  game.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 
was  given  to  the  study  of  botany  and 
geology,  and  he  and  Walter  used  to  take 
long  walks  together  in  search  of  knowledge, 
so  it  was  said.  But  soon  it  came  to  Uie 
ears  of  the  rector  and  Mrs.  Tafnell  that 
scientific  research  did  not  occupy  all  their 
time.  Pudsey  Heath  was  a  favourite 
botanising  ground  of  theirs,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Pudsey  Heath  there  stood  a 
certain  rather  well-known  roadside  inn, 
called  The  Shepherd  and  Dog.  After  a 
time  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad'  in 
Shillingbury  that  the  master  and  disciple 
sought  Pudsey  Heath,  not  so  much  to 
gather  plants,  as  to  drink  beer  and  play 
skittles  at  The  Shepherd  and  Dog.  There 
were  also  rumours  of  cock-fighting  and  rat- 
killing,  at  which  the  two  were  present. 
How  much  truth  there  was  in  all  this  was 
never  clearly  known,  but  Mr.  Brown  left 
us  to  undertake  another  curacy  soon  after, 
and  then  Walter  passed  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  who  was  incapable  of 
teaching  anything  either  mental  or  physical, 
and  this  gentleman  remained  his  mentor 
as  long  as  he  could  in  decency  be  deemed 
to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  pupil 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  or  there- 
abouts, Walter's  edae^iitioTi^  YaJawa^  ^swcdl^ 
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to  an  end,  and  then  began  the  process  of 
''looking  out  for  something."  For  some 
reason  or  other  Oxford  was  dropped  out  of 
the  programme.  Mrs.  Tafnell  did  not  let 
Sir  John  off  with  that  first  request  for  a 
"  word."  She  let  him  know  she  had  been 
informed  there  were  plenty  of  openings 
under  Government  for  young  men  of  good 
family — clerkships  with  good  chance  of 
advancement^  in  this  office  and  that,  where 
the  work  was  light  and  the  surroundings 
"genteel"  Wilter  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  go  as  unpaid  attache,  for  a  short 
time  just'  to  learn  the  business,  at  some 
foreign  capital;  and  a  post  as  Foreign 
Office  messenger  might  suit  him.  Any 
of  these  good  things,  according  to  Mrs. 
Tafnell,  were  to  be  had,  pfovided  the 
claims  of  the  applicant  were  put  forward  in 
a  proper  manner ;  but  she  could  not  get  Sir 
John  to  see  that  it  was  his  duty  to  provide 
her  boy  with  a  berth  for  life.  His  answers 
to  her  applications  became  shorter  and 
shorter,  but  still  she  declined  to  believe 
that  claims  such  as  hers  could  possibly  be 
ignored  in  the  long  run,  so  she  kept  her 
son  at  her  apron-string,  waiting  for  some 
one  to  help  him,  until  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  do  anything  to  help  himsell 

And  in  the  meantime  Master  Walter 
managed  to  amuse  himself.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  very  nice  fellow.  He  was  tall, 
handsome,  well  made;  merry  and  good- 
natured  to  a  fault.  We  liked  Mrs.  Tafnell, 
too,  and  were  disposed  to  take  Walter  at 
her  valuation ;  and  this,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  a  somewhat  exalted  one.  We  became 
accjastomed  to  regard  him  as  a  young  man 
with  a  great  career  before  him,  only  wait- 
ing for  the  favourable  opportunity  to  step 
forward  into  eminence. 

But  that  step  was  never  made.  His 
mother  supplied  him  with  food,  lodging, 
raiment,  and  pocket-money,  but  she  gave 
him  neither  an  occupation  in  which  he 
might  pass  his  time  usefully  and  honestly, 
nor  an  education  which  might  have 
enabled  him,  though  an  idle  man,  to  find 
recreation  in  something  better  and  higher 
than  the  sordid  matenal  trifling  which  is 
alike  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the 
unlettered  empty-headed  idler. 

Walter  had  naturally  always  plenty  of 
time  on  his  hands,  and  he  had  a  way  of 
throwing  himself  with  great  vigour  into 
any  imdertaking  out  of  which  no  profit 
was  to  be  made.  He  was  the  leader  of  all 
our  sports  and  pastimes.  Of  course  he 
was  the  captain  of  our  cricket  club.  For 
jeaiB  he  was  our  most  destructive  bowler, 


and  sometimes  in  a  match  with  rather  a 
weak  eleven,  he  would  magnanimously  put 
on  some  young  fellow  to  bowl  by  way  of 
encouraging  young  blood.  The  runs  against 
Shillingbury  would  then  perchance  begin 
to  mount  up  rather  rapidly;  but  our  parti- 
sans would  never  lose  heart  "  Ah,  never 
you  fear;  just  wait  till  Mr.  Walter  goes 
on ;  he'll  make  'em  alter  their  handwriting 
in  less  than  no  time!"  would  be  the 
answer  to  any  apprehensive  or  despairing 
remark ;  and,  surely  enough,  when  Walter 
did  set  to  work,  the  stumps  would  begin  to 
fly  right  and  left  like  nine-pins.  Season 
after  season  he  was  our  tower  of  strength. 
The  years  came  and  went,  and  stiU  that 
"  appointment"  was  not  forthcoming.  After 
a  time,  indeed,  Walter  got  stouter  and 
redder  in  the  face;  and  his  movements  in 
the  cricket-field  became  more  deliberate  in 
proportion  as  his  vociferations  to  the  field 
to  ''look  alive"  became  more  stentorian. 
His  bowling,  too,  was  no  longer  so  deadly 
as  of  yore,  and  on  one  ill-starred  day  a 
young  gentleman  from  Oxford,  the  son  of 
the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  village,  playing 
as  a  substitute,  sent  it  flying  for  fours  and 
sixes  all  over  the  field ;  but  our  eyes  were 
blinded,  and  we  never  thought  of  reading 
in  these  warnings  the  fact  Uiat  our  young 
man  was  growing  old. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
cricket  club  were  at  rest,  Walter  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  management  of  the  Shilling- 
bury  Choral  Society  and  Musical  Union. 
Somehow  in  Shillingbury  music  did  not 
seem  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  harmony — 
that  is,  social  harmony;  for  our  society,  after 
a  stormy  existence  of  two  years,  would 
invariably  come  to  grief  before  the  third 
season  had  passed  away.  Walter  seemed 
to  be  both  the  midwife  and  the  undertaker 
of  this  musical  Phodnix.  Half-a-dozen  times 
at  least,  in  my  recollection,  was  there  a 
meeting  called  at  The  Black  Bull  Assembly 
Booms  at  whichsomescoreof  tiie  inhabitants 
— Jonas  Harper,  the*  organist,  always 
amongst  them — would  make  speeches  re- 
gretting the  fact  that  there  was  no  musical 
society  of  any  sort  m  the  town,  and  wind- 
ing up,  all  of  them,  by  requesting  Mr. 
Walter  Tafnell  to  take  the  initiative  in 
calling  upon  the  friends  of  harmony  to 
rally  Vound  the  good  cause.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  blushing  and  show  of  diffidence, 
Walter  would  consent,  and  from  that  hour 
he  became  the  leading  tenor,  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  society. 
The  first  season  of  the  society  was  gene- 
rally a  brilliant  one.     There  were  three 
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concerts  dorine  the  winter,  and  the  first 
two  rows  at  least  of  the  reserved  seats 
would  be  filled  by  county  people.  The 
second  season,  as  a  rule,  began  with  some 
confusion  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  came  to  an  end  in  its  utter 
bankruptcy.  A  meeting  would  then  be 
called.  Jonas  Harper,  the  organist,  would 
always  be  absent,  and  the  management  of 
the  society  and  the  conduct  of  some  of 
its  leading  members  would  be  sharply 
criticised.  No  one  ever  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Walter 
Ta&elL  It  was  thought  better  to  request 
tiiat  gentleman  to  settle  the  outstanding 
liabilities  of  the  society,  and  repay  himself 
out  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  coming  year. 
This  Walter  would  do ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  tiiink  he  fared  worse  by  doing  so,  than 
he  would  have  done  under  the  sharpest 
vote  which  could  have  been  proposed  and 
carried  on  him  and  his  musical  mis- 
adventures. 

Thus  music  would  seem  to  be  dead  and 
buried  amongst  us,  but  as  sure  as  sunrise 
and  sunset,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  or 
two  at  the  most,  another  meeting  would  be 
called,  and  Mr.  Walter  Tafnell  would  be 
requested  once  again  to  invite  the  friends 
of  harmony  to  rally  round  the  good  cause, 
eta,  eta 

Walter  naturally  had  a  sood  deal  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  uie  programmes 
of  the  society's  concerts,  and  some  people 
used  to  say  that  his  own  name  appeared 
rather  too  often  in  these  publications.  He 
certainly  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  sing ; 
but  his  voice  was  a  verv  pleasing  one, 
what  might  be  called  a  nch  fruity  tenor, 
and  I  used  to  think  he  was  heard  at  his 
best  in  those  tuneful  duets  from  The 
Indian  Queen  and  Love  in  a  Village,  which 
he  generally  sang  with  jolly  Mra  Haydon, 
the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  who  was 
always  one  of  the  first  to  give  a  favourable 
response  to  Walter's  invitation  to  rally 
round  the  good  causa 

As  a  diner-out  I  need  hardly  say  that 
Walter  was  in  strong  request  in  a  place 
like  Shillingbury.  Our  dinner-givers  were 
not  very  numerous,  and  there  were  one  or 
two  houses  to  which  Walter  never  went 
without  a  strong  protest  ^m  his  mother. 
''It's  all  very  welij  for  you  to  meet  these 
people  at  cricket  or  at  the  choral  society, 
Waiter,  but  it's  quite  another  matter  to  go 
to  their  houses  and  hobnob  with  them. 
As  Uie  son  of  a  father  who  wore  the  king's 
imifonn  I  think  you  might  hold  yourself  a 
littie  less  cheapfy."    But  Walter  loved  a  | 


good    dinner,   and    good    wine,    too,    in 
moderation,  and  both  of  these  excellent 
things  were  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  Mr.«  Coomber,  the  chief  miller 
and  maltster  of  the  place ;  or  of  Mr.  Tice- 
man,  who  certainly  had  begun  life  in  a 
very  smaU  way  as  a  retailer  of  coals.     It 
was  a  real  grief  to  Mrs.  Tafnell  to  watch 
the    alacrity  with  which  Walter   would 
accept  an  invitation  to  either  of  the  above- 
named  houses,  and  the  care  he  would  take 
over    his  toilet    in  preparation    for  the 
feast     He  was  by  no  means  so  eager  to 
respond  to  the  bidding,  which  calne  about 
twice  in  the  year,  to  dine  at  the  rectory; 
or  to  grace  with  his  presence  the  rather 
frugal    luncheon-parties  with  which    the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Chespare  and  her  niece  Miss 
Close  used  to   regale    the    neighbouring 
gentry  at  certain  fixed  intervals.     To  her 
confidential  friends  she  used  to  admit  what 
a  grief  it  was  to  her  that  Walter  was  not 
disposed  to  take  pleasure  in  the   things 
which  were  such  a  delight  to  hersel£    Ab, 
those  were  poor  Mr&  Tafnell's  happiest 
hours,  the  times  when  she  could  fasten  on 
some  unsuspecting  stranger  in  Mrs.  Ches- 
pare's  drawing-room,  and  pour  into  a  fresh 
ear  the  story  of   her  own  life,  of   her 
husband's  heroic  career  and  glorious  death, 
of  the  future  of  her  son,  and  of  the  pro- 
fession he  was  going  to  adorn. 

Walter  let  himself  be  dragged  about 
to  these  meagre  dinners  and  Barmecide 
luncheons  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
word  of  excuse  to  plead  in  favour  of  his 
attendance  at  those  tables  where  vulgar 
profusion  seemed  to  atone — although  Mrs. 
Tafnell  declared  it  never  could — for 
certain  deficiencies  of  polish  and  refine- 
ment. 

At  one  period  of  my  life  I  left  Shilling- 
bury,  and  was  absent  several '  years.  I 
well  remember  the  day  of  my  return.  As 
I  walked  from  the  station  the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  a  handbill  on  the  wall  of  the 
parish  poimd  setting  forth  that  a  cricket- 
match  would  be  played  to-morrow  between 
our  club  and  the  Wadlingfield  Hovers. 
There  used  to  be  Wadlingfield  Eovers,  I 
remembered,  years  ago,  and  here,  as  a  type 
of  the  stability  of  British  institutions,  was 
evidence  that  these  knights  errant  of  the 
willow  were  yet  on  their  wanderings.  Of 
course  I  went  to  the  match,  fully  expecting 
to  see  Walter  Tafnell  at  the  wicket  or 
bowling  away  with  his  ancient  prowess; 
but,  when  I  reached  the  ground,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  captain;  for  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  Sb  SbiWrn^Nai  ^^n«ii 
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could  ever  take  the  field  except  under 
Walter's  leadership.  He  was  nQt  there,  or, 
at  any  rate,  I  could  not  identify  with  him 
anyone  of  the  flannel-clad  pUyers  who  were 
fielding  or  at  the  wicket  Possibly  he 
might  be  waiting  to  go  in.  Coming,  how- 
ever, to  the  scorer's  table,  there  I  found 
him;  and,  after  our  first  greetings  were 
over,  he  explained  to  me  with  just  a  little 
hesitation  that  he  was  rather  out  of  sorts. 
He  had  played  in  all  the  matches  up  to 
this  date;  but  he  thought  to-day  he  would 
give  himself  a  rest  It  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, aff  the  Kovers  had  not  brought  up  a 
very  strong  team. 

After  a  minute  or  two  I  saw  that  Walter 
was  in  flannel,  as  indeed  all  cricketers 
ought  to  be  on  match  days,  whether  they 
play  or  not ;  but  the  flannel  in  quantity 
was  rather  limited,  and  in  form  it  took  the 
shape  of  a  gouty  shoe.  I  was  fully  con- 
scious in  my  own  person  of  the  strokes 
which  Time  deals  to  the  best  of  us  as. 
years  roll  on,  but  I  had  never  till  this 
moment  thought  of  Walter  Tafnell  in 
connection  with  grovmng  old,  and  here  in 
a  second  my  idol  was  shattered.  ''Our 
young  man"  was  no  longer  yoimg. 
Walter's  figure  aa  he  rose  from  the  scoring- 
table,  and  limped  along  towards  the 
'  luncheon-tent,  was  certainly  not  that  of  a 
youtL  Had  I  looked  upon  it  elsewhere, 
I  should  have  said  it  belonged  to  a  man 
who  was  already  well  on  the  downward 
slope,  of  the  hill  of  lifa 

Poor  Walter  has  long  ago  "  gone  over  to 
the  majority."  I  knew  very  little  of  him 
in  his  latter  days,  but  I  do  not  think,  from 
all  I  have  heard,  that  these  could  have  been 
very  happy  times  for  him.  When  his 
mother  died,  a  large  portion  of  the  family 
income  died  also ;  and  then  Walter,  when 
he  began  to  feel  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  the  want  of  shillings  here,  and  six- 
pences here,  set  to  work  to  earn  a  living 
in  earnest  But,  alas  I  it  was  not  in  the 
public  services,  or  the  learned  professions. 
One  day  an  announcement,  printed  as  an 
advertiBement  in  the  county  papers,  and 
painted  in  larger  letters  on  the  garden 
door,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Walter 
Tafnell  was  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
public  with  coals,  ale  and  porter  in  casks 
or  bottles,  choice  spirits,  and  wines  of  the 
finest  growths.  At  first  many  people  gave 
him  orders  just  for  the  sake  of  friendly 
feeling,  and  though  a  few  very  fast  friends 
continued  to  bum  his  coals — as  he  called 
them — for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  or 
so^  no  one  was  found  to  repeat  an  order  for 


the  alcoholic  beverages  in  which  Walter 
dealt  They  were  too  villainous  for  the 
most  loyaL 

Thus  the  wine  and  spirit  business 
dwindled  off  to  a  vanishing  point,  the 
board  was  taken  down,  and  Walter  gave 
out  that  his  income  was  sufficient  for  his 
wants  without  troubling  any  more  about 
business.  Then  after  a  time  old  friends 
dropped  off,  and  Walter,  no  longer  en- 
dowed with  the  graces  of  youth,  or  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ready  cash,  found  it  difficult  to 
make  new  ones.  Solitude  was  unendurable 
to  him.  All  Ids  life  he  had  scarcely  ever 
looked  into  a  book  or  a  newspi^r.  The 
chit-chat  of  the  town  was  now^  his  one 
intellectual  recreation,  so  he  wius  driven  to 
find  company,  not  where  he  would,  but 
where  he  could.  At  ten  in  the  morning 
two  passenger  trains  passed  each  other  at 
the  station,  and  at  thiis  hour  Walter  would 
regularly  be  found  on  the  platform  saunter- 
ing up  ai^d  down,  gossiping  with  the 
waiting  passengers,  and  exchanging  greet- 
ings with  some  one  or  other  in  the  arriving 
trains.  After  this  hour  how  he  passed  the 
time  I  cannot  imagine.  There  was  along 
narrow  strip  of  garden  behind  the  house, 
and  in  this  he  used  to  potter  about  as  the 
spring  came  on.  But  Walter's  crops  of 
vegetables  usually  turned  out  something 
like  that  harvest  of  worldly  success  which 
we,  in  our  simple  faith,  used  to  fancy  he 
would  gather  in  when  the  time  came. 
After  working  for  a  few  days  in  clearing 
away  the  ruins  of  last  year's  weeds,  Walter 
would  put  on  his  coat  and  leave  off  work, 
observing  that,  after  all,  it  was  just  as 
chei^  to  buy  vegetables  as  to  grow  them. 

As  long  as  Mrs.  Tafnell  lived,  mother 
and  son  used  to  while  away  the  evenings 
playing  at  cribbage,  and  after  her  death 
Walter  felt  the  time  hang  intolerably 
heavy.  In  Shillingbury,  as  in  most  other 
country  towns,  it  was  the  habit  of  certain 
of  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  neighbouring 
farmers  to  meet  over  pipes  and  grog  every 
evening  in  the  market-room  of  The  White 
Horse.  In  the  days  of  his  prime,  Walter 
would  certainly  have  felt  his  dignity  out- 
raged had  anyone  ever  hinted  that  he 
might  make  one  of  the  party  in  The  White 
Horse  club-room,  but  the  devil  of  ennui 
drives  hard,  and,  like  necessity,  makes  one 
acquainted  with  strange  companions. 
During  the  summer,  instead  of  sitting  in 
the  beery  tobacco-scented  room,  the  fre- 
quenters of  The  White  Horse  used  to 
adjourn  to  the  bowling-green,  and  it  was 
over  a  game  of  bowls  that  Walter  Tafnell 
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fint  condescended  to  such  fellowship. 
When  the  bowling-green  was  sodden  with 
the  October  rains,  and  the  fire  in  the  club- 
room  lighted  once  more,  Walter  still  kept 
up  his  attendance;  indeed,  no  one  was  more 
r^olar.  It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone 
of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  had  ever 
faTOured  the  dub-room  with  his  presence. 
No  one  ever  spoke  of  Walter  otherwise 
than  as  "  Mr.  Tafhell,"  and  a  certain  arm- 
chair became  his  by  prescription. 

As  years  roUea  on,  and  as  Walter 
became  a  little  imcertain  on'  his  feet,  old 
Janet,  the  servant,  who  had  been  with  Mrs. 
Tafnell  in  her  last  illness,  would  go  on  dark 
nights  with  a  lantern  to  The  White  Horse 
entry,  and  there  wait  till  her  master 
shoiUd  have  finished  his  allowance  of  gin- 
and-water  and  tobacco.  Then  the  pair 
would  totter  home  through  the  dark  streets, 
poor  old  Janet  unsteady  with  age,  and  her 
master  with  quite  as  much  Old  Tom  as  was 
good  for  hioL 

A  wasted  life  ?    Aye,  that  it  was.     A 
man  tarns  his  time  to  a  poor  use  when  he 
spends  his  youth  in  making  a  business  of 
recreation,  let  him  be  a  Newmarket  lord- 
ling,  a  college  athlete,  or  such  a  one  as 
poor  Walter.     Evil  days  may  come  with 
old  age,  and  then,  woe  to  the  man  who  has 
not  gathered  some  store  of  higher,  simpler 
pleasure  in  his  passage  through  the  world, 
which    may  serve    as    consolation  when 
friends  faU  and  the  hours  grow  weary. 
Poor  old  Walter,  the  companion  of  a  lot 
of    petty    shopkeepers    and    pig-dealers, 
shuffling  along  the  street  regularly  as  the 
dock  struck  seven  to  his  evening  "booze,'' 
is  a  subject  for  moralising,  but  not  for 
moralising  of  a  cheerful  sort,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  will  let  him  go  in  sorrow  rather  than 
in  anger.     Any  hard  words  which  are  to 
be  expended  should  be  flung,  not  at  him, 
but  at  his  silly  mother,  who  taught  him 
those  same  lessons  of  feeble  .snobbishness 
which  are  stiD,  alas  1  the  stock-in-trade  of 
80  many   fiamily  teachers.      Poor  foolish 
mother !  there  are  hundreds  like  you  who 
nustake  selfishness  for  affection ;  who,  for 
their  own  gratification,  keep  their  children 
idling  at  home  during  those  golden  moments 
of  q>iing-tilne  when  the  seeds  of  a  useful 
life  must  be  sown. 

SOME  NOTED  EPICURES. 


A  VERY  charming  illustration  by  BertaU, 
serving  as  the  tail-piece  to  a  chapter  of 
Brillat  Savarin's  Physiologic  du  Goiit, 
represents  a  worthy  curd  seated  in  an  arm- 


chair, and  conning  his  breviary,  while  his 
factotum  Jeanneton,  kneeling  before  the 
fire,  is  preparing  his  evening  repast,  and 
lifting  the  cover  of  a  saucepan,  the  sa- 
voury steam  arising  from  which  may 
naturally  be  supposed  occasionally  to  in- 
terfere with  her  master's  devotions. 
Throughout  the  book,  indeed,  and  in 
other  works  on  the  same  subject,  the 
French  ecclesiastic  is  almost  invariably  de- 
scribed as  a  sleek  and  rotund  personage 
and  a  thorough  appreciator  of  good  cheer ; 
his  epicurean  propensities  being  more 
especially  developed  on  meagre  days, 
when  such  delicacies  as  a  soup  composed 
of  the  essence  of  crawfish,  a  salmon- 
trout,  and  a  succulent  omelette,  are  men- 
tioned as  not  unfrequently  gradng  his 
table.  Whether  a  similar  refinement  of 
gastronomy  still  prevails  among  the  Gallic 
clergy  of  our  own  time  we  are  unable  to 
say,  although  our  experience  of  them 
would  rather  denote  the  reverse;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  at  the  period  when  Brillat 
Savarin,  Grimod  de  la  Beyni^re,  and 
their  illustrious  colleagues  flourished,  more 
than  one  dignitary  of  the  Church  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  successfully  emulatiog, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  most 
renowned  professors  of  the  culinary  art 

Few  of  these  had  a  more  indisputable  right 
to  the  title  of  gourmet  than  Monseigneur 
Courtois  de  Quincey,  Bishop  of  Belley, 
who,  however,  was  once  in  his  life  the 
victim  of  a  clever  mystification.  He  had 
been  told  that  in  the  asparagus-bed  of  his 
kitchen-garden,  a  gigantic  specimen  of 
that  favourite  vegetable  had  been  dis- 
covered, gradually  forcing  its  way  through 
the  earth,  and  surpassing  in  size  the 
largest  product  of  its  kind  hitherto  seen ; 
this  exdted  his  curiosity,  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  entire  household,  he  repaired 
to  the  spot,  and  soon  satisfied  himself  that 
the  account  he  had  heard  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  exaggerated.  Nothing 
could  be  more  promising  than  the  aspect 
of  the  phenomenon ;  and  the  bishop 
dgnified  his  intention,  as  soon  as  it  should 
have  attained  maturity,  of  separating  it 
himself  from  the  stalk,  for  which  purpose 
a  knife  was  ordered,  in  special  honour 
of  the  occasion,  from  a  Parisian  cutler. 
In  due  time  arrived  the  important  day 
when  the  asparagus  had  reached  its  full 
growth,  the  episcopal  train  assembled  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  and  Monseigneur 
gravely  prepared  to  transfer  the  dainty 
from  its  native  bed  to  a  dish  borne  by 
[an  attendant;  when  to  his  surprise  and 
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mortification  the  knife  encountered  a  hard 
substance,  which  turned  out  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  wood.  It  afterwards 
transpired  that  this  ingenious  work  of 
art — for  such  it  certainly  was — owed  its 
origin  to  a  waggish  canon,  by  whom  it 
had  been  so  skilfully  manufactured  and 
coloured  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced 
eye ;  and  who  had  secretly  regulated  its 
elevation  to  the  proper  height  On  per- 
ceiving the  imposture  by  which  he  had 
been  so  completely  duped,  the  bishop 
hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry ; 
the  merriment  of  his  retinue,  however, 
was  too  infectious  to  be  long  resisted,  and 
the  ofifending  canon,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing *a  reprimand  for  his  audacity,  was 
graciously  complimented  by  Monseigneur 
on  his  ingenuity. 

Gastronomy  in  France,  which  had  been 
at  a  very  low  ebb  during  the  Revolution, 
regained  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Consulate  the  prestige  it  had  formerly 
enjoyed  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  and  his  predecessors.  From 
that  period  until  1830,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  at  least  a  score 
of  celebrated  epicures  rivalled  each  other 
in  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  the  chief  among  them  being  the 
Arch-Chancellor  Cambac^r^s,  in  whose 
magnificent  hotel,  banquets  on  the  most 
sumptuous  and  luxurious  scale  were 
periodically  organised  for  the  delectation 
of  his  chosen  familiars.  From  these  his 
two  inseparables,  D'Aigrefeuille  and  the 
Marquis  de  YiUevieille,  the  former  as 
prodigiously  stout  as  the  latter  was  ab- 
normally thin,  were  never  absent ;  and  an 
anecdote  concerning  them,  related  by  a 
contemporary,  may  be  recorded  here. 
They  had  both  been  invited,  together  with 
several  other  guests,  to  dine  with  their 
patron,  and  on  arriving,  learnt  to  their 
dismay  that  their  host  had  been  un- 
expectedly summoned  to  the  councU  of 
state,  and  that  the  dinner  would  con- 
sequently not  be  served  until  his  return. 
The  first  hour  passed  tolerably  enough, 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  second  the 
majority  of  those  present,  feeling  their 
appetites  wax  every  moment  stronger, 
began  to  manifest  signs  of  uncontrollable 
impatience,  and  listened  eagerly  for*  the 
wished-for  sound  of  the  ministerial  carriage. 
D'Aigrefeuille  and  Yillevieille  sat  apart 
from  the  rest,  touching  pictures  of 
melancholy  resignation,  but  mentally 
bewailing  their  hard  fate,  iand  casting 
every  now  and  then  a  despairing  look 


at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  A  third 
hour  elapsed,  and  then  another,  when  at 
length  the  welcome  roll  of  wheels  in  the 
court-yard  signalled  to  the  famished 
assembly  that  their  troubles  were  at  an 
end,  and  that  their  ears  would  shortly  be 
gladdened  by  the  long-desired  announce- 
ment :  "  Monseigneur  est  servi ! "  Alas  ! 
it  came  too  late,  four  hours  of  fasting  had 
done  their  work,  the  craving  for  food  had 
given  place  to  an  absolute  incapacity  of 
digesting  it;  as  dish  after  dish  went 
away  almost  untasted,  the  guests  looked 
piteously  at  each  other,  and  D'Aigrefeuille^ 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  so  heart- 
rending a  spectacle,  took  his  leave  on  the 
plea  of  sudden  indisposition,  whispering 
to  Yillevieille,  in  the  words  of  Titus,  as 
he  mournfully  waddled  out  of  the  room, 
"  We  have  lost  a  day  1 " 

Other  notable  gourmets  of  the  period 
were  the  Marquis  de  Cussy,  inventor  of  a 
cake  which  still  bears  his  name ;  Camerani, 
a  mediocre  actor  but  excellent  stage- 
manager  of  the  Com6die  Italienne,  imo 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  soup,  the  materials  of  which 
were  so  costly  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  epicure ;  and  Journiac  de 
Stv  M^ard,  the  same  who  during  the  Beign 
of  Terror  had  miraculously  escaped  sharing 
the  fate  of  his  fellow-suspects  in  the  prison 
of  the  Abbaye.  According  to  contempo- 
rary accounts,  it  was  his  custom  to  take 
his  place  at  table  early  in  the  morning,  and 
never  to  leave  it  before  night;  and  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that,  having  invited  a 
friend  to  dinner,  he  pressed  him  to  partake 
of  a  particular  dish,  which  the  other  de- 
clined doing,  pleading  as  an  excuse  that 
he  feared  it  might  not  agree  with  him. 
"  Bah !"  contemptuously  exclaimed  Journiac, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  one 
of  the  idiots  who  trouble  themselves  about 
their  digestion  1 " 

Nor  must  a  certain  priest  be  forgotten, 
whose  elasticity  of  conscience  in  culinary 
matters  was  proverbial  Being  invited  on 
a  fast  day  to  a  repast  befitting  the  occasion 
at  the  house  of  a  noted  lover  of  good  cheer, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  helping  himself  to 
a  dish  the  odour  of  which  singularly  tickled 
his  palate,  when  the  lay  brother  who  accom- 
panied him  enjoined  him  in  a  whisper  not 
to  touch  it^  adding  that  he  had  seen  it  pre- 
pared in  the  kitchen,  and  that  the  gravy 
was  simply  the  essence  of  meat  "Meddling 
fool  1 ''  angrily  muttered  his  superior,  push- 
ing away  the  dish  with  a  sigh  of  mortifi- 
cation;  ^*what    business  had   he  in  the 
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kitchen  1    Couldn't  he   have   kept   it  to 
himself  ontil  after  dinner  1 " 

We  can  remember  many  years  ago 
conversing  with  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Brillat 
Sayarin  and  Grimed  de  la  Eeyni^re,  and 
questioning  him  about  them.  <<  Brillat 
Sayaiin/'  he  said,  "was  the  pleasantest 
and  cheeriest  of  men,  but  he  had  one 
defect :  he  liked  his  game  high,  and  carried 
it  in  his  pocket  wherever  he  went,  until 
the  odour  became  so  offensive  that  every- 
body got  out  of  his  way.  His  Physiologic 
du  GoClt  had  great  success,  but  true  con- 
noisseurs will  always  prefer  the  practical 
science  and  originality  of  the  Almanach 
des  Gourmands.  Grimod,''  he  added, 
"the  author  of  this  inestimable  manual, 
was  inordinately  fond  of  pork,  and  I 
recollect  a  dinner  given  by  him  at  Villers- 
sur-Orge,  on  which  occasion  a  delicately- 
prepared  sucking-pig  met  with  such 
general  approbation  that  our  host  sent  for 
the  cook,  and  after  complimenting  him  on 
his  skill,  declared  his  intention  of  bestow- 
ing on  him  a  suitable  recompense,  and 
having  ascertained  on  enquiry  that  M. 
Pierre's  ambition  was  to  marry  a  young 
girl  whose  face  was  her  fortune,  promised 
a  handsome  dowry  to  the  bride,  besides 
paying  for  the  wedding  dinner;  so  that 
the  sucking-pig  eventually  cost  him  over 
six  thousand  francs." 

During  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire 
the  most  fashionable  "  traiteur  "  was  Beau- 
villiers,  whose  splendid  dining-rooms  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu  were  frequented  by  the 
best  society  in  Paris.  Unlike  the  gene- 
rality of  his  colleagues,  be  was  equally 
renowned  for  his  polished  and  courteous 
manners,  and  for  the  orthodox  propriety 
of  lus  costume ;  he  invariably  received  his 
costomers  himself,  and  took  infinite  pains 
that  everything  set  before  them  should  be 
sufficiently  tempting  to  induce  them  to 
repeat  their  visit.  One  day  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  recognised  as  a  well-known  mar- 
quis, came  in  and  ordered  a  "  supreme  de 
volaille  "  (a  speciality  of  the  establishment), 
which  in  due  time  was  placed  on  the  table. 
Beauviliiers,  happening  to  pass  by  at  the 
moment,  glanced  at  the  dish,  and  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  marquis, 
pounced  upon  it,  and  delivered  it  to  a 
waiter,  directing  him  to  have  another 
prepared  immediately.  Then,  turning  to 
his  indignant  visitor,  and  deliberately 
savouring  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  M.  le 
marquis,  he  said,  "you  will  pardon  the 
abruptness    of  my   proceeding,  but    the 


honour  of  my  house  is  at  stake.  I  regret 
that  you. should  be  exposed  to  a  little  tem- 
porary inconvenience,  but  I  cannot  allow  my 
reputation  to  be  compromised  by  a  failure.'' 

Although  Paris  was  naturally  the  bead- 
quarters  of  gastronomy,  many  of  the  larger 
provincial  towns,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Lyons,  possessed  their  quota  of 
epicures,  who  met  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  held    regularly   organised    banquets 
little  inferior  in  magnificence  to  those  of 
the  capital     One  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
these   social  meetings  in  Lyons    was    a 
certain  Chevalier  de  Langeac,  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  specimen  of  the  genus  "  bon 
vivant,"  never  backward  in  partaking  of 
the  hospitalities   of  his  friends,  but  ex- 
tremely chary  of  returning  them.     Being, 
however,  generally  regarded  as  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  in  culinary  matters,  his 
presence  was  considered  indispensable  on 
grand  occasions  by  the  principal  amphi- 
tryons  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  from  one  of 
these,  a  wealthy  banker,  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  best  cook  in  Lyons,  that  he 
received  an  invitation  to  supper — a  meal 
not  yet  fallen  into  disuse — on  a  particular 
evening  in  the  ensuing  week. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  punctual 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  discovered  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  party,  ten  in  all, 
included  the  most  noted  gourmets  of  the 
locality ;    a    circumstance,    he    thought, 
suggestive  of  a  more  than  usually  luxurious 
repast.      Buoyed   up  by  these  agreeable 
anticipations,  he  teok  his  place  at  table, 
where  the  first  course  was  already  served ; 
to  his  surprise,  it  consisted  of  viands  more 
remarkable  for  solidity  than  refinement; 
such  as  a  sirloin  of  beef,   a  fricassee  of 
chicken,  a  fricandeau  of  veal,  and  a  stuffed 
carp,  each  excellent  of  its  kind,  but  hardly 
suitable  to  so  distinguished  a  company. 
Another  singularity  presently  struck  him ; 
his    fellow-guests  without  exception  ate 
sparingly,  one  affirming  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  headache,  another  that  he  had 
dined  too  late,  and  a  third  that  his  diges- 
tion was    out  of    order;    in   short,   the 
chevalier  was    left    alone    to   exert    his 
prowess,  which  task  he  performed  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.    The  second  course  was 
equally  substantial,  comprising  an  enormous 
turkey,  a  pike  "au  bleu,"  and  a  dish  of 
macaroni  flavoured  with  parmesan ;  and  by 
the  time  De  Langeac  had  done  justice  to 
all  in  turn,  he  felt  that  he  had   taxed  his 
powers  to  their  fall  extent,  and  was  in- 
capable of   swallowing     another    morsel 
Meanwhile,  he  fancied   that  he  detected 
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certain  ironical  glances  on  the  faces  around 
him,  as  the  servants  removed  the  dishes 
from  the  table  for  the  purpose,  as  be 
imagined,  of  replacing  them  by  the  dessert 
Instead,  however,  of  the  usual  display  of 
fruit  and  post-prandian  delicacies,  what 
was  his  astonishment  when  a  second  repast 
appeared,  composed  of  every  imaginable 
dainty  that  the  most  fasti^ous  epicure 
could  desire;  sweetbreads  prepared  with 
the  essence  of  crawfish,  roes  of  carp  dressed 
with  truffles,  flanked  by  a  profusion  of 
ortolans  and  becaficoes,  and — ^in  those  days 
an  extraordinary  rarity — a  magnificent 
pheasant.  At  the  sight  of  all  these  good 
things  which  he  was  unable  to  enjoy,  the 
poor  chevalier  sat  in  speechless  indignation; 
while,  as  if  by  magic,  headache  and  indi- 
gestion were  forgotten,  and  the  whole 
party,  with  one  solitary  exception,  began 
to  sup  in  earnest  At  this  juncture  the 
host,  perceiving  that  the  joke  had  been 
carried  a  little  too  far,  bethought  himself 
of  apologising  to  his  offended  guest  for  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  on  him,  and  had 
already  improvised  the  best  excuse  he 
could  frame  at  a  moment's  notice,  when 
De  Langeac,  rising  from  his  chair,  inter- 
rupted his  harangue  by  reminding  him  that 
what  had  taken  place  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible ;  •"  for,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  usual  custom  that  when  a  gentleman 
has  supped,  the  lacqueys  are  entitled  to  the 
remainder.''  With  these  words,  accom- 
panied by  a  sarcastic  bow  to  his  entertainer, 
and  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  other 
occupants  of  the  table,  he  stalked  majes- 
tically from  the  room,  leaving  his  late 
companions  to  digest  his  remark  in  any 
way  they  chose.  The  chevalier's  reputa- 
tion, however,  as  a  first-rate  swordsman 
being  proverbial,  they  probably  judged  it 
more  expedient  to  swallow  the  insult ;  for 
it  is  not  recorded  that  any  further  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter. 

The  celebrated  song-writer  and  vaude- 
villist,  D6saugiers,  was  not  only  a  staunch 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  but  also  an  intrepid 
votary  of  Bacchus;  he  was,  moreover, 
proud  of  his  corpulence,  as  the  following 
distich,  written  by  himself  in  a  jovial  mood, 
sufficiently  testifies : 

A  quatre  heiires,  lorsqne  j'entre 

Chez  le  traiteur  du  quartier, 
Je  veux  que  toujoura  mon  ventre 
Se  pres^nte  le  premier  ! 

He  it  was  who,  when  offered  some  grapes 
after  dinner,  indignantly  put  away  the 
dish,  saying  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  taking  his  wine  in  pills. 


When  the  illustrious  academicians,  Yille- 
main  and  Victor  Cousin,  were  young 
students,  they  generally  dined  together  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  their  modest  repast 
consisting  of  a  single  dish  of  meat,  with 
now  and  then  a  couple  of  apples,  one  for 
each,  by  way  of  dessert.  On  these  gala 
occasions  Yillemain,  who  had  a  weak- 
ness for  this  supplementary  luxury,  never 
omitted  to  start  a  subject  of  conversation 
on  which  his  companion  loved  to  air  his 
theories ;  and,  while  the  latter  declaimed 
and  philosophised  to  his  heart's  content, 
quietly  ate  both  the  apples. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  gastronomic 
celebrities  may  be  added  the  names  of 
three  men  of  mark  of  our  own  time,  Balzac, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Rossini  The  first 
of  these,  although  sufficiently  abstemious 
in  other  respects,  had  an  inordinate  pre- 
dilection for  pastry  and  fruit,  devouring,  as 
L6on  Gozlan  tells  us,  whole  dishes  of 
Montreuil  peaches  and  juicy  pears  with 
Gargantuan  facility,  Dumas  considered  his 
culinary  manual  a  masterpiece  far  superior 
to  the  Mousquetaires  or  Monte  -  Gristo, 
while  the  composer  of  H  Barbiere  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  superintending 
the  preparation  of  a  dish  invented  by 
himself.  ^  I  was  bom  to  be  a  cook,"  he  ex- 
claimed one  evening,  whUe  presiding  at  the 
supper-table  of  his  villa  at  Passy ;.  "  and 
have  altogether  missed  my  vocation ! " 

"But,  maestro,"  objected  one  of  his 
guests,  "  in  that  case  we  should  have  had 
no  Guillaume  TelL" 

"  Bah !"  contemptuously  retorted  Rossini, 
"  anyone  could  have  done  that.  Donizetti 
and  Bellini  can  write  operas,  but  if  either 
of  them  were  to  try  hishand  at  a  ' timbale 
de  macaroni  aux  truffes,' "  helping  himself 
largely  as  he  spoke  to  the  delicacy  in  ques- 
tion, "  do  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
it  would  taste  like  this  1 " 


WAS  IT  SUGGESS 1 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.    CHAPTER  IIL 

The  Gardens  went  abroad;  and  Dr. 
Teggett  continued  to  potter  amiably 
through  life.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
the  inauguration  of  his  great  work  on 
exotic  butterflies ;  bought  idl  the  materials 
for  much  writing,  and  then  sat  down  and 
thought  His  meditations  extended  over 
a  considerable  interval,  for  his  original 
conception  of  a  mere  pamphlet  had  now 
swelled  to  octavo  form ;  he  still  veiled  his 
intention  in  obscurity,  and  was  thus  long 
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spared  the  mortification  of  learning  that 
another  Anglo-Indian  had  just  completed 
and  published  a  work  on  exactly  the  same 
lines. 

Mrs.  Garden  and  her  daughter  stayed 
abroad  three  years,  and  although  they  had 
twice  during  that  period  paid  a  short  visit 
to  England,  Dr.  Teggett  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  their  acquaint- 
ance. They  had  only  stayed  a  day  in 
London  the  first  time,  before  joining  Mrs. 
Gibbs  at  Scarborough,  and  when  they  had 
come  over  again  the  doctor  had  been  visit- 
ing some  relatives  in  the  country.  He 
had  several  relatives  who  were  always  glad 
to  see  him ;  people  who  spoke  of  him  in  a 
kindly  fashion,  and  rather  ostentatiously 
threw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  his  little 
failings  and  peculiarities.  They  had  a  just 
appreciation  of  sound  Indian  investments, 
and  were  glad  to  get  the  doctor  to  act  as 
godfather  to  their  children.  And  yet  he 
never  idade  himself  so  pleasant  among  his 
own  people  as  when  visiting  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
which  he  did  about  twice  in  twelve  months. 
During  these  visits  Jbe  heard  the  latest 
news  of  Mrs.  Garden,  and  how  Miss  Bosa 
was  fast  becoming  all  that  the  most  exact- 
ing of  mothers  could  desira  Certainly 
three  years  amid  all  the  resources  of 
Parisian  art  might  be  expected  to  work 
wonders,  especially  under  the  supervision 
of  an  ardent,  clever  little  woman  like  Mra 
Garden ;  but  the  doctor  could  not  picture 
Kosa  to  himself  as  other  than  the  girl 
he  had  known,  a  black-browed,  blushing 
maiden,  who  answered  with  a  scowl  and 
walked  with  a  slouch. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Gardens 
were  expected  home  for  good,  the  doctor 
went  to  call  on  Mrs  Gibbs,  and  learn  the 
final  arrangements.  He  began  to  take  a 
profound  interest  in  news  of  any  sort, 
and  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  advancing 
age. 

"  You  are  too  late,,  doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  meeting  him  in  her  drawing-room ; 
"  they  have  tiu^en  us  all  by  surprise." 

Then  he  became  aware  of  another  lady  in 
the  room  standing  a  little  in  the  background. 
He  experienced  a  slightly  disagreeable  sen- 
sation. The  lady  was  very  tall  and  very 
dark,  and  she  advanced  towards  him  in  a 
sweeping  manner. 

"I  see  you  don't  remember  me,"  she 
said,  looking  down  on  him  from  a  superior 
height     '*  I  am  Eosa." 

Her  large  hand  enclosed  his  own,  and 
her  black  eyes  transfixed  him.  His  first 
inarticulate  reflection  was : 


"  Lord  bless  me,  how  very  black,  to  be 
sure ! "  and  he  meekly  subsided  into  a 
chair,  and  stared  in  a  bewildered  way. 

**  Is  she  not  changed)"  cried  Mrs.  Gibba 
"  I  myself  have  never  ceased  wondering  at 
her^  and  I  have  seen  her  since  you  saw  her. 
But  these  last  few  months  have  done  most 
of  all" 

"I  see  you  would  never  have  known 
me,"  said  the  black  lady,  smiling  and  show- 
ing her  teeth.  He  remembered  her  teeth, 
which  had  always  been  good. 

"No,  to  be  sure  I  should  not  have 
known  you ; "  but  even  while  he  spoke  he 
began  to  see  traces  of  the  former  Rosie. 
Her  brows  were  as  thick  as  ever,  but  they 
were  no  longer  distressingly  contracted; 
her  colour  was  still  high,  but  it  had 
obligingly  retreated  into  a  brilliant  spot  on 
either  cheek.  Her  black  hair  was  rolled 
up  around  a  shapely  head. 

"  Dear,  dear  I  it  is  wonderful  I "  said 
the  doctor,  polishing  his  glasses,  and  then 
putting  them  on.  His  first  repellent  feeling 
was  passing  away ;  he  began  to  see  points 
to  admire  in  the  woman  before  him.  There 
was  a  well-defined  dark  shade  upon  her 
upper  lip,  which  some  people  think 
admirable ;  the  lines  of  her  corsage  were 
grandly  filled ;  her  hands  were  as  white  as 
constitution  and  idleness  could  make  them. 
The  transformation  in  her  manner  was 
even  more  striking.  That  so  embarrassed 
a  young  person  should  have  acquired  such 
calm  self-possession  and  repose  was  indeed 
a  tribute  to  the  air  of  Paris. 

**  Your  mamma  must  be  very  much 
pleased,"  he  murmured ;  "  you  have  more 
than  fulfilled  her  expectations,  I  should 
thmk." 

Eosa  laughed  complacently. 

'*  I  should  hope  mamma  is  satisfied  with 
me.  She  will  be  down  presently,  and  then 
can  tell  you  herself.  She  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  you.  She  will  want  your  con- 
gratulations on  my  good  look&" 

Mr&  Gibbs  sat  sUent ;  she  watched  her 
niece,  and  appeared  very  much  impressed 
by  her. 

Eosa  got  up  and  walked  to  the  fireplace, 
two  yards  of  yellow  Indian  cachemira 
trained  after  her  on  the  ground ;  she  leant 
her  elbows  on  the  marble,  and  regarded 
her  reflection  in  the  glasa 

^'I  am  improved,"  she  said,  smiling 
round,  "I  see  it  myself,  but  I  am  not 
handsome.  I  think  I  shall  be  a  frightful 
old  woman.  Now  mamma  grows  prettier 
every  day,  and  takes  longer  in  dressing." 

"Your  mother  is  not   an  old  woman 
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et"  said  Mrs.  Gibbs,  very  conscious  of 
er  own  age. 

Eosa  swept  about  the  room,  and  sat 
down  again  opposite  the  doctor. 

**  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  in  Paris," 
she  said,  **  but  then  I  was  so  ignorant 
before.  There  was  a  time  when  I  knew 
nothing  of  Paris  except  that  it  was  the 
capital  of  Franca" 

"That  reminds  me"  said  the  doctor 
mischievously,  "that  jovl  once  said  you 
never  wished  to  leave  Norwood.  Things 
have  changed  a  little  since  then — eh  1  By- 
the-bye,  do  you  ever  hear  from  your  old 
governess  1 " 

"  You  mean  Miss  Haverson  1  No,  not 
often,  poor  thing  !  the  last  time  she  wrote 
she  was  in  very  bad  health." 

"  You  should  go  and  see  her,  Kosa,"  said 
Mrs.  Gibbs.  "  I  think  your  worldly  appear- 
ance would  quite  scandalise  her." . 

Eosa  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  there 
was  a  suggestioii  of  gloom  in  her  voice. 

"  That  is  a  good  reason  certainly,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  have  no  wish  to  add  to  her 
troubles.  She  would  be  too  much  pained 
by  all  I  have  lost." 

"  Eosa  has  become  so  enigmatical,"  said 
her  aunt ;  "  she  is  always  talking  of  what 
she  has  lost,  while  we  can  only  see  all  she 
has  gained." 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Garden  came 
gracefully  into  the  room.  She  was  as  fresh 
and  as  neat  as  ever.  Hardly  looking  older, 
though  at  an  age  when  every  year  tells, 
the  contrast  was  very  sharp  between  her 
petite  prettiness  and  the  almost  masculine 
presence  of  her  daughter. 

"Dear  friend,  how  good  of  you  to 
come  ! "  she  said,  taking  the  doctor's  out- 
stretched hands ;  "  I  have  been  wanting  to 
see  you  so  much.  I  was  saying  to  Eosa 
only  this  morning  that  our  very  first  call 
must  be  on  you.  How  do  you  think  Eosa 
is  looking ) " 

"  It  is  wonderful — wonderful ! "  said  the 
doctor.     "  You  have  worked  miracles." 

Eosa  again  caught  her  reflection  in  the 
glass. 

"Do  go  on;  I  am  greedy  of  compliments," 
she  declared.  "  I  am  so  fresh  to  the  sweet- 
meat I  can  swallow  anything." 

"Eosa  received  a  great  many  compli- 
ments in  Paris,"  said  Mrs.  Garden.  "  She 
went  out  with  me  a  good  deal  these  last 
few  months.  She  was  very  much  admired. 
Has  she  told  you  ? " 

"That  she  was  admired?  There  was 
no  occasion  for  that,"  protested  the  old 
man. 
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'  "  Oh,  how  pretty  1 "  cried  Eosa,  laugh- 
ing.    "  You  will  make  me  blush." 

%ut  she  did  not  blush  at  alL  She  seemed 
to  have  outgrown  the  propensity.  She  sat 
listening  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  and  her 
hands  crossed  loosely  in  her  lap. 

"  I  mean  about  her  engagement  She 
has  not  told  you  that  1 " 

"  No,  she  did  not  tell  me  that  Who  is 
the  happy  man  1 " 

"He  is  a  countryman  of  her  poor 
other's.  His  name  is  Macdonald.  He  is 
so  distinguished-looking,  and  I  believe  very 
scientific.     He  is  a  physician." 

"  You  don't  mean  Dr.  Macdonald,  the 
aurist  1 "  asked   the    doctor,  rather   sur- 

Erised,  for  the  light  of  Macdonald's  science 
ad  come  even  to  his  knowledge. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  man ;  but  he  has 
private  means  of  his  own  too,  otherwise  it 
would,  of  course,  have  been  out  of  the 
question ;  a  professional  man's  income  is  so 
precarious." 

"Dear  me,  I  am  sincerely  glad,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  I  must  congratulate  you  very 
warmly,  Miss  Eosa." 

In  Eosa's  dark  face  there  was  a  pleasur- 
able excitement 

"  He  is  BO  clever,"  said  she.  "  I  can't 
understand  his  falling  in  love  with  me.  I 
am  just  as  stupid  as  I  was  in  my  school- 
days— with  a  difference." 

"That  is  the  reason,"  declared ^ Mrs. 
Gibbs.  "  Clever  men  don't  want  intellect 
in  their  wives." 

She  considered  herself  intellectually 
superior  to  her  own  husband. 

"Eobert — that  is  Dr.  Macdonald,  you 
know — was  quite  struck  with  Eosa  the 
first  time  he  saw  her,"  explained  Mrs. 
Garden.  "  It  was  at  the  Hardings'.  Gertie 
Harding  told  me  he  immediately  asked 
who  that  handsome  girl  in  red  was.  Eosa 
had  on  a  very  pretty  red  silk  gown." 

"  He  declares  now,"  said  Eosa,  "  he  did 
not  say  handsome,  but  odd-looking." 

"  I  believe  he  is  rather  ashamed  of  fall- 
ing in  love  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbs.  "  He 
has  always  affected  an  insensibility  to 
women.  But  his  sisters  say  when  once  he 
gets  an  idea  into  his  head,  it  quite  carries 
him  away.  Eosa  will  have  to  teach  him 
moderation." 

"  I  am  the  happiest  of  women,"  confided 
Mrs.  Garden  to  the  doctor,  when  her  sister 
and  Eosa  were  busy  with  the  tea-table  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  "  I  think 
things  are  always  made  up  to  us.  I  mean 
if  we  suffer  we  are  given  our  reward.  You 
remember  how  dreadfully  disappointed  I 
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was  in  Eosa,  and  now  she  has  grown  so 
stylish,  and  is  making  such  a  good  marriage. 
It  would  have  been  too  bad  if  I  had  failed 
with  her,  but  I  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
that" 

Mrs.  Carden  often  spoke  as  though 
Providence  were  somehow  in  her  debt, 
and  that  all  the  good  things  she  had 
received  were  but  instalments  of  the  sum 
total  to  be  repaid  her.  This  was  a  com- 
fortable view  to  4ake  of  life,  and  enabled 
her  to  diffuse  a  sense  of  repose  and  security. 
You  instinctively  felt  that  so  very  worldly 
and  charming  a  person  could  never  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  unpleasant 
sides  of  life.  You  almost  forgot  in  her 
presence  that  there  were  unpleasant  sides. 
No  one  certainly  could  ever  have  the 
brutality  to  obtrude  them  on  her  notice. 

"  Miss  Bosa  has  outgrown  her  early 
leanings ) "  asked  the  doctor.  **  I  mean  her 
rather  sensational  religious  views — eh  1 " 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Carden,  smiling,  "  she 
has  quite  given  up  all  that.  She  laughs 
at  herself  more  than  any  one  now.  Some- 
times I  think  she  is  a  little  too  advanced." 

'*  Quite  out-Herods  Herod,"  called  out 
Mrs.  Glbbs  from  the  tea-tray. 

"  You  need  not  call  me  Herod,  Carrie," 
remarked  Mrs.  Carden  plaintively.  "Tm 
sure  I  always  do  my  duty.  I  am  always 
vexed  when  Eosa  will  not  come  to  church." 

Mrs.  Carden's  religion  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  seventh  day,  when  on  her 
knees  she  gracefully  conceded  thanks  for 
the  success  of  the  preceding  six. 

"I  always  went  to  church  in  Paris," 
said  Rosa,  bringing  the  doctor  his  tea.  ^^  I 
don't  care  to  go  in  London ;  Englishwomen 
don't  wear  pretty  bonnets." 

"Do  you  go  to  church  to  see  the  bon- 
nets 1 "  chuckled  the  doctor.  "  What 
would  Miss  Haverson  say  to  that  1 " 

"  Please  don't  remind  me  of  the  past," 
said  Eosa,  frowning ;  "  I  have  much  better 
things  to  think  of  in  the  present.  I  am 
goiog  to  a  dance  to-night  Mamma,  don't 
forget  we  promised  to  go  to  the  Hardings." 

''  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  you  ought  not 
to  go  1  Think  how  late  you  have  been  up 
all  this  week  ! " 

"  I  shall  not  feel  tired  when  I  am  thera 
Nothing  rests  me  like  dancing." 

''And  I  suppose  you  are  to  meet  a 
certain  person  who  can  banish  all  fatigue?" 
said  Dr.  Teggett  amiably. 

"You  mean  Dr.  Macdonaldl  No,  he 
never  dances ;  he  does  not  go  out  much  ; 
he  is  always  experimenting  on  sotnething." 

"  You  are  so  wilful,  dear,  about  dancing," 


said  Mrs.  Carden  in  a  tone  of  miugled 
admiration  and  reproof.  ''I  don't  think 
Robert  quite  approves." 

"  He  had  better  approve,"  said  Rosa.  "  I 
shall  always  dance  whenever  I  can.  I  told 
him  I  would  not  marry  him  unless  I  might" 

"  Of  course  he  agrees  to  everything  now," 
said  Mrs.  Gibbs.  "All  men  are  lambs 
before  marriage — even  Mr.  Gibbs  was." 

Mr.  Gibbs  had  lately  been  particularly 
restive  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  while 
turning  a  countenance  jollier  and  ruddier 
than  ever  to  the  outer  world.  His  rela- 
tions with  his  son  had  become  somewhat 
stramed.  This  young  gentleman  still  con- 
tinued to  do  nothing,  and  to  get  through  a 
great  deal  of  money.  He  had  studied  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  and  while  maintaining  a 
graceful  idleness,  endeavoured  to  emulate 
Solomon  in  the  matter  of  his  fancy  waist- 
coats. He  looked  upon  his  father  as  an  un- 
omamental  necessity,  useful  for  the  creation 
of  money,  and  he  let  this  sentiment  too 
openly  appear  on  his  fair  and  vacuous  face. 

It  is  rough  on  a  man  to  sit  at  his  own 
table  and  confront  so  unflattering  an 
opinion ;  and  that  the  holder  of  it  should  be 
coolly  feeding  off  your  beef  and  mutton  and 
wine  does  not  make  it  more  easily  borne. 

Distressing  scenes  had  occurred  between 
father  and  son,  and  the  former's  temper 
had  become  short  and  his  language 
damnatory. 

These  things  created  a  slight  bitterness 
in  Mrs.  Gibbas  breast  Lancelot  was  still 
the  idol  of  her  heart,  but  she  almost  wished 
he  had  never  been  bom.  She  was,  however, 
careful  to  conceal  from  the  world  and  her 
friends,  -and  even  from  her  sister,  the  full 
extent  of  her  anxieties ;  a  clever  woman 
knows  she  must  encroach  as  little  on  her 
friends'  sympathy  as  on  their  pursea 

Rosa  presently,  with  graceful  apologies, 
took  leave  of  the  doctor  to  go  and  dress  for 
dinner,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  drew  her  chair 
nearer  that  she  might  indulge  in  a  more 
confidential  talk. 

"How  wonderfully  well  she  looks — 
twice  as  well  as  when  I  last  saw  her;  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  her.  Loo  ? " 

"  It  is  since  her  engagement ;  she  used 
to  get  rather  morbid  fits  before,  but  now 
the  excitement  has  got  into  her  head  and 
she  is  always  gay." 

"  And  is  she  very  much  in  love  1 "  asked 
the  doctor  with  the  license  of  old  friend- 
ship. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  cried  Mrs.  Carden ;  and 
then,  after  an  instant,  with  a  little  shrug : 
"  Que  voulez-vous  1  she  seems  very  happy .i^ 
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"  People  very  much  in  love,'*  remarked 
Carrie  Gibbs,  "are fatigoing.  Dr.  Macdonald 
is  very  fatiguiDg.  He  is  essentially  a  man 
of  one  idea,  and  at  present  that  idea  is 
Bosa.  Still  it  makes  one  almost  anxious 
as  to  what  his  next  idea  may  be." 

''  The  only  thing  that  makes  me  anxious 
is  Eosa's  health,"  said  Mrs.  Garden ;  **  her 
chest  is  delicate,  and  she  is  so  careless  about 
wraps.  She  got  such  a  bad  cold  last 
winter.  I  should  not  like  her  to  get 
another  cough  before  her  marriage." 

Until  this  great  event,  the  doctor  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  Rosa;  he 
met  her  frequently  in  company  with  Dr. 
Macdonald,  whose  acquaintance  he  now 
made  for  the  first  time.  Macdonald  paid 
him  very  scant  attention ;  he  had  an  un- 
mitigated contempt  for  the  old  fogies  of  the 
1>rofession.  He  was  a  tall,  rather  good- 
ooking  man,  of  about  eight-and-thirty, 
imperious  in  his  manners,  and  consumed 
with  pride  of  intellect  In  general  society 
he  spoke  very  little,  but  when  he  did  give 
an  opinion,  even  on  the  most  trivial  sub- 
ject, he  enounced  it  as  though  it  were  an 
mcontrovertible  law  of  nature.  Dr.  Teggett 
was  not  attracted  by  what  he  saw  of  him, 
but  then  we  are  apt  to  feel  prejudiced 
against  a  person  who  so  plainly  despises  us, 
both  for  what  we  know  as  well  as  for  what 
we  faU  to  know. 

The  doctor,  however,  had  the  justice  to 
admit  that  to  l^osa,  Macdonald  behaved  in 
the  most  charming  manner  possible.  The 
very  contrast  between  his  rasping  way  in 
general,  and  his  gentle  manners  to  her, 
added  to  their  fascination.  He  was,  for  the 
time,  most  completely  and  violently  in  love. 

If  Eosa  also  was  in  love,  at  least  she 
did  not  let  it  appear  so  openly,  but  she 
certainly  was  immensely  flattered  by  the 
preference  of  such  a  man,  and  lived  in  a 
whirl  of  mental  excitement  which  added 
considerably  to  her  good  looks.  She 
became  really  handsome,  and  even  young 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  heard  to  murmur  that  his 
cousin  was  become  "  a  deuced  fine  woman." 

At  this  period  of  her  life  Mrs.  Garden 
declared  herself  perfectly  happy.  She 
drove  round  among  her  friends  gathering 
up  their    congratmations,   and  felt    best 

E leased  when  these  were  the  most*  half- 
earted.  It  only  required  the  envy  of 
less  fortunate  mothers  to  make  her  triumph 
complete.  Then  she  could  not  say  enough 
in  praise  of  her  son-in-law ;  he  was  so  very 
distinguished,  so  courteous,  and,  everyone 
said,  so  clever.  That  after  so  unpromising 
a  girlhood  dear  Eosa  should  miJce  such  a 


marriaee  before  she  was  two-and-twenty 
was  indeed  a  triumph.  The  little  woman 
was  busy  all  day  long.  There  was  the 
refumislung  of  the  house  in  Brook  Street 
to  superintend,  though  Dr.  Macdonald  after 
all  did  most  of  this  himself.  Unfortunately 
he  had  his  own  views  on  furnishing,  which 
he  expressed  with  decision,  and  Eosa  in- 
stantly agreed  that  his  views  were  best. 
Mrs.  Garden  was  vexed  when  he  laid  his 
veto  on  portieres  and  mantel-drapery.  She 
had  set  her  heart  on  an  aesthetic  drawing- 
room,  rather  dim  and  full  of  rich  hanging- 
stuffs. 

"I  hate  dark  rooms,"  said  Dr.  Mac- 
donald; ''I  won't  have  a  curtain  in  the 
house,  not  even  to  the  windows.  Venetian 
blinds  give  all  the  shade  I  require;  curtains 
are  traps  for«dust,  and  therefore  detrimental 
to  Health." 

He  always  spoke  of  health  with  a  capital 
H.  It  was  the  only  good  he  recognised. 
All  he  did  was  with  a  view  to  attain  it 
He  regularly  partook  of  fish  to  form  phos- 
phates in  the  brain.  A  particular  kind  of 
brown  bread  was  the  only  kind  he  tolerated. 
He  drank  water,  and  insisted  that  everyone 
under  his  authority  should  take  a  cold 
bath  every  morning.  The  opposition  of 
his  domestics  to  this  arrangement  had  first 
made  him  think  seriously  of  getting  married. 
A  mistress  could  better  enforce  the  point 
He  used  dumb-bells  daily,  and  sometimes 
clubs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dressing 
for  dinner.  He  regulated  his  life  with  an 
excruciating  precision,  and  was  careful 
never  to  use  his  right  hand  without 
counterbalancing  it  afterwards  by  a  use  of 
his  left.  He  considered  that  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  men  and  women  out  of 
one  thousand  are  crooked  from  an  exclusive 
use  of  the  right  hand,  and  every  case  of 
deafness  or  ear-ache  which  came  to  his 
knowledge  he  irrefragably  traced  to  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  and  his  patients  were 
astonished  and  mortified  to  learn  that  they 
were  not  only  deaf  but  deformed,  and  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  lie  six  hours 
daily  on  an  mclined  board  he  had  himself 
invented  for  their  delectation.  When  the 
horrified  Gity  gentlemen  or  stout  country 
farmers  protested  against  such  a  sentence, 
Dr.  Macdonald  observed  with  contemptuous 
pity: 

**My  dear  sir,  what  is  life  without 
Health  1  What  is  the  use  of  success,  or 
money,  or  pleasure,  unless  you  have  Health 
to  enable  you  to  enjoy  it  1 " 

He  was  monotonous  on  the  subject  of 
Hygeia.      For  a  time  his   love-affair  had 
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displaced  the  goddess,  bat  during  the 
hoose-furnishing  she  thi^tened  to  resume 
her  sway.  In  her  honour,  and  to  Mrs. 
Garden's  annoyance,  he  abolished  curtains, 
had  all  his  wall-papers  varnished,  and 
would  only  permit  strips  of  carpet  in  the 
bedrooms  capable  of  being  taken  up  and 
shaken  daily. 

In  Uie  matter  of  the  trousseau  Mrs. 
Garden  had  her  own  way,  of  course,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  the  articles  were  chosen 
on  any  but  hygienic  principles.  Over  the 
rival  merits  of  silks  and  satins  she  was  more 
eager  than  Eosa  herself,  but  both  ladies 
complacently  spent  dozens  of  hours  every 
week  in  the  mysterious  occupation  called 
<<  shopping."  The  amount  of  fatigue  they 
underwent,  and  the  quantities  of  vitiated  air 
they  inhaled  in  the  pursuit  of  a  few  yards  of 
lace  or  ribbon,  was  something  heroic ;  but 
without  sacrifices  such  as  these,  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  yoimg  woman  could  walk  to 
the  altar  with  a  light  heart  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  accomplished  duty.  Dr. 
Macdonald,  though  only  called  upon  occa- 
sionally to  admire  some  of  these  purchases, 
grew  impatient  at  Uie  delay.  He  thought 
Rosa  could  very  well  be  married  with  fewer 
gowns. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  Rosa  to  myself," 
he  remarked  once  to  Dr.  Teggett;  "all  this 
excitement  is  very  pernicious  to  her.  I  con- 
sider her  mother  a  fatiguing  companion." 

Poor  Mrs.  Garden !  she  who  secretly 
looked  forward  to  a  prolonged  visit  to 
Rosa's  new  hon:^,  so  soon  as  she  returned 
from  her  honeymoon  I 

But  ignorance  of  your  son-in-law's 
opinion  of  you  may  usually  be  accounted  as 
Uiss,  and  when  at  length  the  final  cere- 
mony was  performed,  and  the  little  woman 
had  seen  her  child  drive  away  amid  the 
usual  demonstrations,  she  sat  quietly  down 
to  taste  at  her  ease  the  full  measure  of  her 
satisfaction.  It  is  unfortunately  rare  that 
a  man  or  woman  can  be  found,  who,  if 
questioned,  could  answer  that  he  or  she  is 
perfectly  happy,  but  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Garden  in  those  first  few  hours  after  her 
daughter's  marriage  would  have  honestly 
declared  that  she  was  so,  and  that  there 
remained  nothing  more  for  her  to  wish  for. 

MY  FIRST  PANTOMIMK 


"Pantomimes  !  pooh,  nonsense,  there  are 
no  such  things  as  pantomimes  1  What  you 
young  people  see  nowadays  are  notlung 
but  burlesques,  and  there's  nobody  to  play 
in  them  but  singers  from  the  music-halls.  | 


Now,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  panto- 
mimes were  pantomimes.  All  was  done  by 
dumb-show,  and  scarce  a  word  spoken  till 
the  good  fairy  appeared,  and  the  clown 
said,  ^  Here  we  are  again  ! '  Pantomimes ! 
Why,  bless  me,  in  the  last  one  that  I  saw, 
some  half  a  score  years  since,  there  were 
actually  two  columbines,  and  never  a  hot 
poker ! " 

"  I  say,  by  Jove,  old  chappie,  you  should 
go  to  the  Lane.  Lots  of  show,  and  all  that, 
and  the  songs  are  awfully  fetching  ! " 

It  was  while  I  sat  half  dozing  at  the 
club  the  other  evening  that  I  seemed,  in 
my  mind's  ear,  to  listen  to  these  fragments 
of  imaginary  conversation.  In  my  dreami- 
ness, I  fancied  that  the  speakers  I  have 
quoted  were  talking  simultaneously,  one 
on  either  side  of  me;  and  it  was  easy 
to  conceive,  without  opening  my  eyes,  that 
some  thirty  years  of  contrast  might  be 
noticed  in  their  ages.  Awaking  presenUy, 
and  finding  that  the  smoking-room  was 
empty,  I  set  down  their  remarks  as  proving 
my  unconscious  cerebral  productivity. 

I  had  been  dining  with  a  schoolmate, 
whom  I  had  not  met  for  years ;  and,  after 
the  discussion  of  such  interesting  matters 
as  the  cricket  of  our  time,  and  the  big  hits 
we  remembered,  our  talk  had  somehow 
drifted  from  the  playground  to  the  play, 
and  had  led  to  our  deploring  the  decadence 
of  pantomime.  Being  both  of  us  past 
fifty,  and  there  being  nobody  at  hand  to 
assure  us  of  the  fact,  it  was  pleasant  to 
compare  our  recollections  of  the  stage,  and 
of  the  stars  that  shone  so  brightly  in  those 
brave  days  of  old,  when,  happily  for  us, 
no  bad  acting  could  be  seen;  for  our  young 
eyes  were  not  critical,  and  therefore  never 
noticed  it  Old  fogies  after  all  have  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remember  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  in 
spite  of  the  conviction  that  there  is  little 
hope  they  will  be  equalled  in  the  future. 
And  there  is  a  subtle  satisfaction  in  com- 
paring with  old  cronies  the  follies  of  one's 
youth,  and  finding  that  our  friends  were 
human  like  oneself  in  liability  to  error. 

So  when  we  two  old  playmates  had 
warmed  over  our  wine,  we  soon  began  to 
tell  each  other  what  bad  boys  we  had 
been,  and  how  very  much  young  Pompey 
had  been  like  the  youthful  GsBsar.  Stir- 
ring from  their  hiding-place  the  secrets  of 
our  schooltime,  we  confessed  in  strictest 
confidence  that  we  had  envied  the  same 
harlequin,  and  copied  the  same  down,  and 
with  the  same  bewitching  columbine  had 
fallen  both  together  hopelessly  in  love. 
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Ah,  merry  were  the  days  when  we  were 
young ;  when,  long  before  the  mnffin-bells 
had  ceased  their  evening  tinkle,  we  had 
taken  our  place  boldly  in  the  passage  to 
the  pit  There  were  no  stalls  then  for 
gilded  youths  to  sit  in  and  suck  their 
sticks  or  toothpicks,  and  simper  their 
applausa  As  for  what  were  then,  as  now, 
the  best  seats  in  the  house,  there  was  then  no 
fee  for  booking,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
be  booked.  You  simply  paid  your  money, 
and  you  took  your  chance.  If  you  had 
courage  to  go  early,  you  were  sure,  after  a 
squeeze,  of  getting  a  good  seat  No  need 
then  for  young  fellows  to  put  on  a  white 
choker  when  going  to  the  play,  and  lose 
an  hour's  cricket  by  cabbing  home  to  dress. 
And  oh,  the  joy  of  distancing  your  rivals 
in  the  rush,  and  of  finding  that  your  next- 
at-elbow  neighbour  at  the  door  had  some- 
how only  managed  to  get  to  the  fourth 
row,  while  you  had  reached  the  first !  And 
oh,  the  fragrant  smell  of  orange-peel  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  theatre,  and  the  frequent 
burst  of  merriment  at  some  waggery  of  the 
gallery,  and  the  thrill  of  expectation  when 
the  fiddlers  ceased  their  fiddling,  and  the 
footlights  were  flashed  up.  And  then  how 
heartily  we  laughed,  and  how  sniffingly  we 
sympathised,  and  how  lustily  we  clapped. 
And  when  the  curtain  had  been  dropped, 
how  dolefully  we  drove  home,  and  felt  as 
though  there  now  was  nothing  left  to  live 
for,  except  perhaps  the  lingering  hope  of 
being  taken  to  the  play  again  by  some  not 
distant  relative  on  some  not  distant  night 

While  exchanging  pet  remembrances,  per- 
haps it  was  inevitable  that  a  couple  of  old 
playmates  should  ptattle  of  their  first 
pantomime. 

"  Seeollect  it !  why,  of  course  I  do ;  how 
can  you  ask  the  question  %  What  was  it 
called  %  Why,  let  me  see,  Harlequin  the 
Merry  Devil,  or  The  Great  Bed  of  Ware." 

"  Why,  bless  me,"  says  my  friend,  "that's 
the  name  of  mine !  Now  you  mention  it, 
I  feel  certain  that's  the  first  I  ever  saw. 
Don't  you  remember  how  the  demon  dis- 
appeared through  the  big  keyhole,  and 
came  up  through  the  candlestick,  and 
danced  about  the  room  with  the  extin- 
guisher upon  his  head  ?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  I;  "and  how 
the  monster  keyhole  jumped  about  the 
door;  and  how  there  came  a  lot  of  key- 
holes, moving  all  about,  to  bother  the  poor 
fellow  who  wanted  to  get  in." 

"  Yes,  and  what  a  jolly  pantomimic  key 
that  was  he  carried,  and  what  a  bang 
there  was  when  at    last  the  door  blew 
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open.  But,"  added  my  friend  gravely,  "  I 
somehow  rather  fancy  that  we've  not  quite 
got  the  title  right ;  and  you  know,  as  an 
old  lawyer  now,  I  spot  flaws  in  a  title. 
Seems  to  me  that  Edmonton,  or  some  such 
place,  was  named  in  it  I'll  tell  you  what, 
old  fellow,"  he  continued  somewhat  medi- 
tatively, "  in  so  interesting  a  matter  one 
can't  be  too  particular.  I'll  give  old  Stodge 
a  look  to-morrow,  and  see  if  he  can  help  ua." 

It  turned  out  that  my  playfellow  was 
correct  in  his  conjecture,  for  next  evening 
I  received  a  large  blue  business-looking 
envelope,  headed  with  two  dashes,  "  Im- 
mediate and  Important,"  and  containing 
an  old  playbill,  with  these  words  scrawled 
in  pencil :  "  Dear  old  boy,  you'll  see  that 
I  was  right,  and  you  were  not  far  wrong. 
— Yours,  Jockey."  (He  couldn't  ride  a 
bit,  but  we  always  called  him  "  Jockey," 
for  the  sufficient  schoolboy  reason  that  his 
father  lived  in  Yorkshire.) 

The  bill  was  very  badly  printed  on  a 
huge  sheet  of  thin  paper,  and  was  dated 
Friday,  March  6,  1840 ;  on  which  even- 
ing it  announced  that  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  would  be  presented  Sheridan's 
comedy  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  '*  with 
the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  date  of 
the  production  of  the  play,  1777;"  and 
with  a  cast  that  very  possibly  many  an  old 
play-goer  must  have  in  his  mental  eye, 
when  he  looks  back  with  regret  on  the 
bright  visions  of  his  youth.  He  may  easily 
conjecture  how  the  leading  parts  were 
filled,  if  he  recalls  to  mind  the  names  of 
Farren,  Baitley,  J.  S.  Cooper,  and  Charlea 
Mathews,  with  Madame  Manageress  Vestris 
(in  no  flourish  of  big  letters)  to  play  "  my 
lady"  with  her  usual  fascinating  grace. 
Nor  will  he  find  it  difficult  to  guess  how 
Backbite,  Moses,  Crabtree,  Candour,  Sneer- 
well  were  assigned,  if  he  thinks  over  the 
drolleries  of  Harley,  Keeley,  Meadows,  the 
delicious  Mr&  Orger  and  the  charming 
Mrs.  Brougham.  He  may,  however,  find 
a  sleeping  memory  awakened,  and  a  quaint 
actor  recflJled,  when  he  learns  that  Snake 
was  played  by  Mr.  Selby ;  and  he  may  see  a 
final  proof  of  the  completeness  of  the  cast, 
when  he  hears  that  the  small  part  of 
"  servant  to  Joseph  Surface  "  was  given  to 
that  great  pantomimist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne. 

Oh,  if  we  could  but  see  these  dear  old 
stage-flowers  blooming  in  the  "Garden" 
once  again,  how  joyfully  we  old  fogies 
would  welcome  the  glad  sight !  How  glee- 
fully we  would  pay  our  guinea  for  a  staU, 
and  even  leave  our  dinner  but  half  eaten 
at  the  club,  if  the  play  began  at  seven,  as 
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it  did  two  score  years  since.  "  Dress-boxes, 
seven  shilliDgs/'  says  the  playbill  of  March 
'Forty  (nobody  ever  dreamed  then  of  asking 
for  a  *' programme "),  and  there  is  the 
option  of  paying  half  the  money  for  what 
is  termed  the  '*  second  price "  at  nine 
o*c1oc1l  These,  let  it  be  noted,  were  the 
swell  seats  in  the  house,  for  stalls  were  not 
invented  then,  and  admission  to  the  pit 
was  granted  for  three  shillings,  or  a  third 
less  at  half-price.  Yet  theatres  were  some- 
how made  to  pay  at  those  old  prices,  and 
both  of  the  big  houses,  the  "  Garden  '*  and 
the  "Lane,''  were  somehow  managed  to 
keep  open  for  most  of  the  twelve  months. 
Madame  Vestris,  it  is  true,  was  a  trifle  too 
extravagant;  and,  though  ever  gay  and 
sprightly  as  an  actor,  her  "  Charley  "  was 
a  sad  fellow  when  acting  as  a  financier,  so 
it  was  scarce  surprising  that  they  should 
come  to  grief.  But  Macready  did  not  find 
that  '*  Shakespeare  spelt  bankruptcy,"  as 
was  alleged  not  long  ago  by  one  of  his 
successors,  who  did  not  himself  succeed* 

Moreover,  although  the  plays  were  nearly 
all  well  mounted,  there  were  no  long  runs 
then,  no  "  Hundred  Nights' "successes;  and 
the  big  theatres  had  each  a  double  com- 
pany to  pay.  A  piece  was  seldom  given 
more  than  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  the 
performers  had  no  fear  of  growing  weary 
of  their  parts.  Thus  in  the  bill  for  Friday, 
March  7,  1840,  it  was  announced  that  on 
Monday  would  be  given  Sheridan  Knowles' 
play  of  Love,  when  the  (doubtless  rather 
heavy)  part  of  Count  Uliick  would  be 
played  by  Mr.  Diddear  (dear  ponderous 
old  Diddear ! ),  that  of  Katherine  by 
^Madame  Vestris,  and  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Uppenstein  by  Miss  Ellen  Tree ;  to 
be  followed  by  the  farce  of  Patter 
versus  Clatter  (with,  of  course,  youn^ 
Charley  Mathews  as  the  patterer  and 
clatterer) ;  and  to  conclude  with  the 
"grand  allegorical  and  national  masque, 
entitled  The  Fortunate  Isles;  or,  the 
Triumphs  of  Britannia,''  which  was  also 
advertised  for  Saturday  the  eighth.  On 
Tuesday,  the  comedy  of  The  Rivals  would 
be  given,  with  Sir  Anthony,  Mr.  Farren ; 
Captain  Absolute,  Mr.  ^derson;  Bob 
Acres,  Mr.  Harley;  and  Sir  Lucius,  Mr. 
Brougham.  While  the  lady  parts  were 
fitted  to  a  vastly  charming  trio,  namely : 
Lydia,  Madame  Vestris;  Julia,  Mrs.Nisbett; 
and  Lucy,  Mrs.  Humby — ^pert  piquant  Mrs. 
Humby  with  doubtless  her  pet  curL  On 
this,  evening  the  performance  would  con- 
clude with  the  pantomime,  to  be  played  on 
that  occasion  for  the  five-and-fortieth  time. 


And  this  is  what  the  playbill  says  of  my 
first  pantomime,  which  I  probably  had 
seen  a  month  or  so  before ;  but  woe  is  me ! 
I  cannot  now  recall  with  due  precision  the 
memorable  date  of  that  rapturous  First 
Sight  With  no  flourishing  of  trumpets, 
or  boast  about  its  being  the  Biggest  Thing 
that  ever  had  been  put  upon  the  stage,  it 
is  quite  simply  styled  an  entirely  new  and 
romantic  and  legendary  comic  Christmas 
pantomime,  called  Harlequin  and  the 
Merrie  Devil  of  Edmonton  ;  or,  the  Great 
Bed  of  Ware.  The  scenery  by  Mr.  Grieve, 
T.  Grieve,  and  W.  Grieve.  The  machinery 
by  Mr.  Sloman.  The  mechanical  changes, 
transformations,  and  decoi^tion  by  Mr.  W. 
Bradwell. 

And  this  is  how  the  characters  and 
scenes  are  introduced.  I  quote  the  words 
exactly  as  they  follow  in  the  playbill, 
although  they  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  little 
puzzling,  when  not  put  in  playbill  print : 

"  Palace  of  Pantomime,  in  the  Province 
of  Fun.  Mother  Goose,  Mr.  Granby; 
Mother  Bunch,  Miss  B.  Isaacs;  Mother 
Shipton,  Mr.  Ireland.  The  Smithy  of 
Oliver  Smug,  with  distant  view  of  Ed- 
monton by  moonlight.  Maister  Oliver 
Smug  (the  Village  Smith,  afterwards  Clown), 
Mr.  Bidgway  ;  Edwin  the  Hunchback  (his 
apprentice,  afberwards  Harlequin),  Mr.  0.  J. 
Smith.  Watermill  belonging  to  Maister 
Peter  Banks,  the  Miller.  Maister  Peter 
Banks  (the  Miller  and  Maltster,  afterwards 
Pantaloon),  Mr.  Morelli;  Grertrude  (the 
Miller's  daughter,  afterwards  Columbine), 
Miss  Fairbrother ;  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
(the  flower  of  chivaliy),  Mr.  S.  ^mith; 
Maister  Harrison  Saxby,  of  Lankyshire 
(His  Majesty's  Master  of  the  Horse),  Mr. 
W.  H.  Payne.  Dwelling  of  Maister  Peter 
Fabell  and  Asbestos,  the  Merrie  Devil. 
Maister  Peter  Fabell  (called  the  Magician 
of  Edmonton),  Mr.  S.  Jones;  Asbestos 
(the  Merrie  Devil),  Mr.  Gibson.  Gallery 
and  Staircase. in  the  George  Inn,  leading 
to  the  Haunted  Chamber.  Ancient  Chamber 
in  the  George  Inn,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware  (Mr. 
W.  Bradwell).  Grand  moving  Panorama, 
painted  by  Messrs.  Grieve,  of  the  Clyde, 
from  Glasgow  to  Eglintoun,"  concluding,  as 
a  climax  of  attraction,  with  the  mention  (in 
big  letters  and  a  line  all  to  itself)  of 
The  Tournament  of  Eglintoun,  which  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  chief  magnets  of  the 
piece,  though  not  a  vestige  of  its  beauties 
remains  ih  my  memory. 

Among  the  details  as  to  prices,  and  the 
booking  of  box-seats,  which  are  given  -in 
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the  playbill,  is  a  statement  that  *'  Season 
Tickets  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Box-office/'and  that  private  boxes  were  to 
be  hired '' solely  of  Mr.  Andrews,  bookseller, 
167,  New  Bond  Street"  Imagine  Mr. 
Irving  parting  in  this  wholesale  way  with 
all  his  private  boxes ;  and  fancy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  season-ticket  nowadays,  with  the 
privilege  of  passing  in,  night  after  night,  a 
nondr^  or  two  mnning,  to  see  the  same 
piece  acted  by  precisely  the  same  people  I 

While  this  old  playbill  lies  before  me, 
to  refresh  my  latent  memories,  what  can  I 
call  to  mind  of  the  fan  of  my  first  panto- 
mime )  I  fear  but  very  little.  Much  as 
doubtless  I  enjoyed  it,  I  blush  to  say  I 
cannot  even  remember  the  clown,  nor 
have  I  the  faintest  recollection  of  his 
pranks  with  the  hot  poker.  Indeed,  the 
harlequinade  is  utterly  a  ''blank  in  faith- 
less memory  void,"  and  my  remembrance  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  opening.  Dimly 
I  remember  the  "  business  "  of  the  keyhole 
(alluded  to  already),  and  rather  more  dis- 
tinctly I  can  call  to  mind  the. scene  of  the 
haunted  sleeping-chamber,  wherein  the 
merrie  devil  &*st  made  his  appearance  by 
rising  to  slow  music  jocosely  through  the 
bed-candle,  and  then  capered  about  gro- 
tesquely with  the  extinguisher  upon  his 
head*  Distinctly  I  remember,  too,  some 
porUon  of  the  troubles  that  ensued  upon 
bis  entrance,  his  mission  being  to  disturb 
the  sleep  of  Maister  Saxby,  whose  mastery 
of  a  nightmare  was  clearly  not  comprised 
in  his  Mastership  of  the  Horse — how  the 
pantomimic  articles  of  toilette  seemed 
*'  possessed,"  and  the  warming-pan  braved 
in  a  manner  most  provoking ;  how,  when 
at  last  the  victim  was  cosuy  tucked  up, 
and  had  probably  evoked  a  snore  from  the 
trombone  (a  detail  I  forget,  but  have  little 
fear  in  fancying),  then  cats  began  to  cater- 
waul and  dogs  to  bay  the  moon,  and  lo ! 
the  hangings  of  the  Great  Bed  grew  sud- 
denly transparent,  and  showed  countless 
moving  shadows  of  nameless  creeping 
things,  and  unhappy  Maister  Saxby,  after 
vainly  courting  slumber,  was  forced  upon 
the  floor,  and  fell  vanquished  in  a  bolstering 
bout  with  a  gigantic  flea. 

Of  what  happened  afterwards  my  mind 
has  not  a  trace.  The  ''grand  moving 
panorama"  has  moved  quite  out  of  my 
memory,  and  of  the  many  yards  of  coloured 
canvas  that  it  covered  I  cannot  now  recall 
one  single  painted  inch.  Nor  can  I  recol- 
lect the  transformation  scene,  nor  any  of 
the  comic  characters  and  incidents  which 
doubtless    attended    the    pantaloon    and 


clown.  Baker,  Mr.  Crusty;  Grocer,  Mr. 
Mixem ;  Milkman,  Mr.  Chalker ;  Butcher, 
Mr.  Buybuy;  and  Laundress,  Mrs.  Scrub 
—of  these  important  persons  the  playbill 
makes  no  mention,  nor  have  I  the  faintest 
remembrance  of  their  doings,  or  of  the 
butter-slides,  and  baby-stealings,  and  general 
perturbation  which  attend  the  pantomime 
course  of  street  traffic  and  trade.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  misty  notion,  vaguely  floating 
in  my  mind,  that  one  of  the  tricks  con- 
sisted in  the  changing  of  a  stable  (with 
the  placard  of  "A  Mare's  Nest")  to  a  full 
view  of  the  Mansion  House  (with  the 
placard  still  affixed).  But,  except  this 
brilliant  sample  of  the  punning  of  the 
period,  I  can  remember  not  a  vestige  of 
the  merriment  and  movement  which  were 
put  in  my  first  pantomime  by  the  harlequin 
or  clown.  Even  the  charms  of  the  fair 
columbine,  as  first  she  gleamed  upon  my 
sight,  have  faded  from  my  mind,  although 
I  can  distinctly  recall  how  I  was  smitten  by 
them  v^hen,  a  season  or  two  later,  she  played 
the  dashing  captain  of  the  Forty  Thieves. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 
PART  n.      CHAPTER  IX.      HUNTED  DOWN. 

It  was  said  that  Geoffrey  Stirling  had 
borne  the  double  blow  "  wonderfully  well" 
He  certainly  appeared  to  do  so,  and  such 
as  could  not  tell  numbness  from  resigna- 
tion might  well  think  so. 

County  magnates  called  at  the  Dale 
"  to  enquire,"  left  cards,  and  rode  away 
content  with  the  account  given  of  the 
squire's  state  of  health. 

They  had  opened  social  arms  and  re- 
ceived Geoffrey  Stirling  and  his  wife  as  of 
their  own  "set"  from  the  first  True, 
both  might  have  adorned  any  position  in 
society,  county  or  otherwise ;  but  not  in 
that  view  of  the  question  lay  the  pith  of 
the  matter.  Mothers  with  daughters  to 
marry  could  not  forget  that  Dale  End 
was  a  splendid  property  with  "  the  most 
delightful  historical  associations,"  that  it 
womd  be  "  an  absolute  sin  "  to  let  such  a 
fine  old  place  drop  from  the  county,  and, 
in  short,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  girls," 
all  shortcomings  (had  there  been  any  audi 
to  overlook)  would  have  been  glossed 
over  in  the  father  and  mother  of  that 
"  charming  young  fellow,"  Ralph  Stirling. 

As  it  was,  the  squire  himself  was  voted 
"  BO  "  interesting ;  and  Lucy  a  "dear  sweet 
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sufferer;"  while  Ralph,  listening  to  the 
comments  of  varions  matrons  of  position 
upon  his  mother's  delicate  beauty,  thought 
how  full  of  kindly  feeling  was  the  world 
in  which  he  found  himself  a  central  figure. 

Now  all  was  changed. 

That  delicately  boautifal  mother  had 
passed  away;  that  bright  central  figure, 
the  young  heir,  had  been  blotted  out  from 
the  social  landscape ;  and  the  county  was 
conscious  of  a  dark  brooding  cloud  over 
its  Christmastide. 

Husbands  and  brothers^  matrons  and 
maids,  grieved  for  the  young  life  cut  off 
in  its  gracious  adolescence,  its  rich  promise 
of  good  things  to  come. 

Lady  Boscawen  (wife  of  Sir  Denby  Ros- 
ea wen  of  EarFs  Gragg)  shed  tears  from  out 
of  the  fulness  of  her  motherly  heart,  as  she 
thought  of  Ralph's  bonnie  smile,  a  light 
pu&  oul  by  death's  cold  cruel  hand,  a  some- 
thing blithe  and  winsome  that  had  warmed 
the  world  whereon  it  shone.  She  also  re- 
garded her  daughter  Ethel  as  a  being  de- 
frauded of  a  fair  prospect  once  opening  out 
before  her  young  feet. 

"How  well  the  dear  boy's  voice 
blended  with  Ethel's  !  They  seemed  born 
to  harmonise ;  and  oh,  Denby,  to  think  of 
that  poor  man's  loneliness  in  his  doubly 
desolate  home ! " 

As  Lady  Boscawen  spoke,  tears  chased 
each  other  down  her  long  aristocratic  face, 
and  Sir  Denby,  much  moved  by  the  sight 
of  his  lady's  sorrow,  promptly  ordered 
his  steed  and  rode  in  hot  haste  to  the 
Dale,  brimful  of  sympathy  for  its  luckless 
owner. 

Sir  Denby's  face  was  round  and  jovial 
by  nature — in  fact  a  *  happy  antithesis  to 
the  long  thin  features  of  lus  spouse ;  but 
on  his  return  from  that  day's  ride  it  wore 
a  look  that  made  it  almost  haggard. 
He  sat  by  the  fireside  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  depths  of  his  breeches- 
pockets,  trying  to  stare  the  fire  out  of 
countenance;  he  whistled  through  his 
teeth,  but  the  attempt  at  cheenulness 
proved  a  failure. 

''Dear  me  !"said  Lady  Boscawen,  gliding 
in,  and  taking  her  stand  behind  his  chair ; 
'Ms  anything  the  matter,  Denby  1  Is 
Mr.  Stirling " 

"  I  wish  fd  never  gone — that's  whaf  s  the 
matter.  The  man — the  fellow,  you  know 
— told  me  his  master  was  as  well  as  any- 
one could  expect '  under  the  circumstances,' 
and  I  got  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  was 
going  to  fling  my  leg  across  the  pigskin, 
when  Stirling  passed  across  the  hall  from 


one  room  to  another.     Gad  !   I  felt  like 
dropping,  I  can  tell  you.'* 

*'  What  did  he  look  Uke  1 "  asked  Lady 
Boscawen  breathlessly. 

"  What  did  he  look  like  1  Why,  like 
some  hunted  animal  brought  to  bay;  a 
glare  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  saw  me,  like 
I've  seen  in  those  of  a  stag  as  it  turns  to 
face  the  dogs — a  look  that  froze  my  blood. 
I  stood  there,  I  tell  you,  stammering  and 
staring,  and  thiB  man — ^the  fellow,  you  know 
— seemed  afraid  too." 

"  Afraid  ! "  echoed  her  ladyship.  "  Of 
what  1 " 

"Nay,  how  should  I  knowl  How 
should  I  know  anything,  if  you  come  to 
that )  What  have  I  ever  done  to  Stirling 
that  he  should  look  at  me  like  thati 
Haven't  I  taken  him  by  the  hand — and 
held  on,  too — from  the  first  day  of  his 
coming  to  Dale  End  t  Haven't  I  been  a 
staunch  friend  to  him  all  along,  and  had 
that  lad  of  his  running  about  the  place 
like  a  tame  cat  1  Not  that  the  boy  wasn't 
welcoma  He's  one  that  has  but  to  show 
his  face  to  be  welcome  anywhere — that  is, 
he  was,  you  know,"  said  Sir  Denby,  not  a 
little  flurried. 

"  What  did  Mr.  Stirling  say  to  you  1 " 
persisted  Lady  Boscawen,  wiping  away  a 
tributary  tear  at  that  change  from  "  is " 
to  "  was "  in  her  husband's  rambling 
talk. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  What  do  you  sup- 
pose, nowl  It  was  Rowing  a  bit  dusk, 
you  know,  and  who  he  took  me  for  the 
devil  only  knows — ^what  he  said  was  this : 
*  Spies  !  spies  ! ' " 

"  Denby ! " 

**0h  yes,  you  may  say  'Denby'  as 
often  as  you  like,  but  that's  what  Stirling 
said.  The  fellow  heard  it  too.  I  saw 
him  gape  at  his  master,  and  then  the 
whole  thing  passed  like  a  shadow,  you 
know." 

"  No,  I  don't  know.  Why  can't  you  tell 
me  1    What  passed  ? " 

"  The  —  fancy,  or  whatever  it  was. 
Stirling  pushed  back  his  hair — you  know 
his  way — and  came  forward  with  a  smile 
to  give  me  greeting.  I  tell  you  I  felt — any- 
how." 

"  What  did  you  say  1 " 

"What  did  I  say?  Nothing.  It  was  Geof- 
frey did  all  the  talking.  He  had  a  black 
scarf  about  his  neck,  fastened  by  a  small 
diamond-pin.  He  fingered  it  as  he  talked. 
'This  was  Ralph's,'  he  said.  'Ho  was 
always  a  careless  fellow.  I  found  it  by 
the  toilette-glass  in  his  room,  lying  there 
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just  as  he  had  taken  it  off  and  laid  it 
down.  He  was'  fond  of  it.  I  gave  it 
to  him  last  Christmas  Day.'  He  spoke 
as  if  he  was  talking  to  himself,  not  to 
me;  then  he  gave  a  sharp  look  at  me 
and  said:  'You  have  come  all  this  way 
in  the  snow  to  ask  for  me.  How  kind — 
how  kind  I  Is  Lady  Boscawen  welll  And 
my  little  friend  Ethel — how  is  she  9 ' " 

By  this  time  Lady  Boscawen  had  entirely 
subsided  into  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
Ethel,  her  bright  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders,  having  come  into  the  room 
and  stood  listening  with  wide  eyes  to 
her  father's  story,  cast  her  arms  about 
her  mother's  shoulders,  while  the  two  wept 
together. 

"  By  Jove !  but  this  is  a  cheery  way 
for  a  man  to  keep  New  Year,"  said  Sir 
Denby,  beginning  to  perambulate  thoToom 
with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  lappet 
pockets  of  his  shooting-jacket ;  "  but  I 
don't  blame  you — I  don't  blame  you.  I'm 
ready  myself  to  wish  that  Cuthbert  Deane 
might  forbid  the  lads  ringing  the  New  Year 
in  this  time ;  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is — 
they  may  say  what  they  like  about  Greoffrey 
Stirling  bearing  up  wonderfully  under  the 
circumstances;  they  may  talk  what  con- 
founded trash  they  choose — ^they  haven't 
seen  him,  and  I  have  ;  and  I  tell  you  the 
man  is  crazed  with  grief — mad  as  a  March 
hare  with  the  pain  of  the  gaping  wound 
in  his  heart" 

Was  this  truly  so  9  Had  sorrow  dazed 
the  clear  brain  1  Had  pain  been  too  bitter, 
agony  too  keen  f  Had  the  astute  mind, 
the  shrewd  intelligence,  become  warped 
and  twisted,  so  that  distorted  images 
passed  before  the  mental  vision,  things 
real  and  things  unreal  mingling  in  wild 
confusion  1 

"  What  will  come  of  it  all  ]  Oh,  Cuth- 
bert, what  are  those  fixed  sad  eyes  for 
ever  watching)"  said  the  vicar's  gentle 
wife,  wrought  up  to  many  a  pitiful  fore- 
boding. "Do  they  see  the  cruel  waters 
closing  over  that  bright  young  head  1  Does 
he  listen  for  the  sound  of  the  beating 
waves,  for  the  sound  of  a  cry  coming 
over  the  waste  of  the  waters  —  a  cry 
for  help  where  help  was  none?  Is  it 
thoughts  like  these  that  hold  him  silent,  as 
he  sits  gazing  somewhere  far  away — with 
Gaylad's  head  upon  his  knee,  aiid  poor 
Davey  watching  the  two  ?  What  can  we 
do — what  can  we  do  1 " 

"Nothing,"  said   the  vicar,  laying  his 

.hand  gently  on  Alicia's  shoulder;  "save 

wait,  and  watch,  and  pray.     The  man  is 


stunned  as  yet,  but  the  waking  must  come, 
and  then — nay,  I  know  not  what — still, 
only  what  Heaven  wills  can  come." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  Cuthbert  Deane  spoke  again. 

"  Dear  wife,  I  have  to  make  confession  : 
I  have  been  unjust — I  have  judged  one  of 
God's  creatures  too  hardly.  Mrs.  Devenant 
was  here  this  morning." 

"Yesl" 

"  She  came  to  ask  after  Geoffrey  Stirling, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  acquaintance, 
my  heart  warmed  towards  her.  I  have 
thought  her  cold — hard — nay,  at  times, 
cruel" 

"  So  she  is,**  put  in  Alicia,  with  (for  her) 
a  determined  air. 

"  So  she  is  not,"  retorted  the  vicar, 
equally  determined.  "  Her  lips  trembled 
— actually  trembled  as  she  asked  for 
news  of  our  friend.  She  was  paler  than 
even  her  recent  illness  justified.  It 
may  be  that  this  sorrow  of  Geoffrey's 
has  brought  back  the  memory  of  her  own 
trial,  years  ago.  You  remember,  dear, 
that  Gabriel  Devenant  was — drowned  1  A 
buried  sorrow  often  seems  to  rise  again,  in 
the  fresh  sorrow  of  another." 

"  Was  Hilda  here  ? "  said  AUcia. 

"  Yes ;  and  she  too  seemed  unlike  her- 
self— that  sweet  grave  calm,  that  hangs 
about  her  like  a  delicate  garment,  was 
ruffled.  The  unwonted  agitation  of  the 
mother  stirred  her  too;  perhaps  some 
deeper  influence.  I  could  almost  have 
fancied  from  what  I  heard  to-day  that 
some  attachment  had  existed  between 
the  child  and — Ralph." 

"  A  couple  of  children — a  mere  boy  and 
girl,"  said  Alicia  incredulously;  "and  a 
pair  that  hardly  ever  chanced  to  meet — 
could  hardly  chance  to  meet  anywhere  save 
here — to  say  nothing  of  difference  of  posi- 
tion, Cuthbert" 

"  Yes ;  I  know  the  idea  seems  far- 
fetched.    And  yet " 

"  And  yet  what) "  this  impatiently. 

"Well,  this.  Davey  happened  to  be 
coming  in  as  Hilda  and  her  mother  were 
leaving  my  study — you  were  out,  you 
know,  my  dear,  on  household  cares  intent 
— and  the  girl  lagged  behind  to  speak  to 
him,  or  rather,  as  it  seemed,  to  look  at 
him.  Davey  caught  her  hand  in  answer 
to  the  look,  and  I  heard  him  say  :  '  What 
is  it,  Hilda?  Are  you  in  any  trouble? 
Why  do  you  look  like  that  ? ' " 

"  Well,  what  did  my  dear  girl  say  ? " 

"  Pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  as  if 
to  press  back  tears,  and  said :  '  I  do  not 
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know — I  cannot  tell,  but,  Davey,  I  am  full 
of  fear.' " 

"How  strange!  What  did  Davey 
answer  I " 

"He  said,  'This  comes  of  listening  to 
ghost  stories  by  firelight,'  and  then  they 
both  laughed,  but  Hilda's  laugh  sounded 
forced,  I  thought,  almost  hysterical.  Her 
mother,  at  the  sound,  turned  and  beckoned 
to  the  girl  to  hasten  on.  Then  I  saw  a 
look  of  unmistakable  and  troubled  fear 
in  Hilda's  eyes,  but  Mrs.  Devenant  was 
smiling  back  at  Davey.  Heavens  I  what  a 
beautiful  woman  she  must  have  been  once 
upon  a  time,  Alicia.  You  realise  some- 
thing of  it,  even  now,  when  her  face  lights 
upUkethat" 

*'  I  know,  I  have  seen  jt ;  but  to  me  it  is 
always  the  beauty  of  some  fierce  and  cruel 
animal ;  it  repels  me,  it  never  draws  me 
near." 

"  Still,"  said  the  vicar,  "  Hester  Deve- 
nant is  a  woman  who  could  charm — if  she 
willed  to  charm,  and  strangely  enough  she 
seems  to  care  to  charm  poor  Davey." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Alicia,  "  when  the 
other  two  were  gone,  what  did  Davey  say  1" 

"At  first  nothing.  He  stood  by  the 
window,  watching  the  mother  and  daughter 
walk  down  to  the  gate.  Then,  when  they 
were  out  of  sight,  he  came  and  sat  down 
by  my  writing-table,  leaned  his  arms  upon 
it,  and  began  to  speak  to  me  of  his  master." 

"  Of  Geoffrey  Stirlmg  1 " 

"Yes;  he  told  me  of  a  strange  mood 
that  seized  upon  him  yesterday,  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Sir  Denby 
Boscawen  rode  over  to  the  Dale  to  enquire 
after  the  squire,  and,  as  it  happened,  saw 
him  crossing  the  halL  In  a  moment  Stirling 
seemed  roused  to  a  sadden  fury.  Davey, 
coming  down  the  tower-stairs,  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself,  saw  a  wild  look  upon 
his  face,  and  was  hastening  forward  in  fear 
and  amazement,  when  the  mood  passed, 
as  it  had  coniie,  in  a  moment,  and  our 
friend  was  himself  again." 

"  How  strange  1 "  said  Alicia. 

"Worse  than  strange,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, "for  it  passed  but  to  come  again. 
When  Davey  entered  the  library  that  same 
evening,  he  was  met  by  the  same  look, 
adjured  to  'play  the  spy  no  more,'  dis- 
missed with  averted  looks  and  harsh 
words — things  new  indeed  to  Davey  from 
his  master.  I  have  seen  sorrow  clothe 
itself  in  strange  guise,  but  never  in  such 
guise  as  this.  I  shall  go  up  to  the  Dale 
early  to-morrow.  I  am  full,  dear  wife,  of 
dark  forebodings." 


Was  not  Davey  also  full  of  fearf  The 
ghost  that  walked  in  the  dark  shrubberies, 
beneath  the  pall-like  shadow  of  the  yews, 
and  by  the  shimmering  lake,  could  not  be 
a  more  restless  thing  than  Davey  in  these 
evil  days  that  had  come  upon  Geoffrey 
Stirling.  Afraid  to  enter  the  beloved 
presence,  lest  he  should  be  driven  forth  by 
hard  words ;  full  of  a  loving  trembling  fear 
that  could  not  sleep;  he  wandered  from 
silent  room  to  silent  corridor,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  yet  always  returning, 
like  the  bird  to  its  nest,  to  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  chamber  where  sorrow 
was  struggling  so  fiercely  to  break  a  human 
heart 

Hitherto  Geoffrey  Stirling  had  been 
stunned  by  the  weight  of  his  own  suffering. 
Nay,  more:  he  had  been  willing  to  be 
stunned;  glad  to  be  deadened,  lifeless, 
wrapped  in  a  torpor  that  dulled  each  sense, 
and  spread  a  filmy  veil  between  himself 
and  all  sight  and  sound  around  him.  If 
any  prayer  at  all  could  have  arisen  from 
his  dulled  heart,  it  would,  have  been  this  : 
"  Oh,  God,  let  this  torpor  hold  me  still ! " 

As  the  frost-bitten  wayfarer  shrinks 
from  the  return  to  life  that  means 
immeasurable  agony,  so  this  wounded 
creature  dreaded  the  immeasurable  pain 
of  comiug  to  look  upon  the  story  of 
Ralph's  death  as  something  that  had 
happened  to  himself — something  that  had 
cut  deep  and  clean  to  the  root  of  his  own 
life,  rendering  it  a  barren  and  blighted 
thing  for  evermore — instead  of  as  a  tale 
told  to  a  man  whom  he  pitied,  pitied  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  but  who  was 
not,  could  not  be  Geoffrey  Stirling. 

Was  he  not  called  the  luckiest  man  in 
Becklington  1  Was  he  not  spoken  of  as 
the  man  who  had  added  land  to  land  and 
gold  to  gold)  Was  it  likely  fortune 
would  scatter  her  choicest  gifts  upon  him, 
and  then  strike  so  cruel  a  blow  straight  at 
his  heart  ? 

Someone  was  drowned.  It  was  a  pity. 
Troubles  are  harder  to  bear  at  Ghrist- 
mastide,  because  the  whole  world  is  then 
bidden  to  rejoice  in  the  coming  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  someone  must 
be  in  trouble  dark  and  deep,  since  some- 
one (a  young  boy,  they  said,  and  home- 
ward-bound) was  drowned. 

Gabriel  Devenant  was  drowned.  Bah  ! 
a  chill  and  gruesome  death  to  die — to  sink 
away  out  of  sight  while  the  waters  close 
above  your  head. 

How  still  the  night  is  ! 

Geo&ey  Stirling  sits  by  the  fire  alone. 
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save  for  Gaylad  stretched  at  his  feet. 
He  lies  back  in  his  easy-chair ;  he  breathes 
heavily,  like  one  who  is  very  weary  and 
whose  heart  labours  at  its  work.  His 
deep-set  eyes  are  dim;  more  than  ever 
sunken  in  their  leaden  orbits. 


At  this,  anger,  distrust,  defiance  blase 
up  in  Geoffrey  Stirling's  eyes. 

"  What,"  he  cries,  "  are  there  more  of 
you  1  Would  you  hunt  me  down  1  Leave 
me,  I  say,  leave  me.  Do  you  not  see  that 
I  would  be  alone  with  the  thought  of  my 


And  thoughts  come  and  go  in  his  dazed  .  boy )  It  is  his  loss  that  makes  me  like 
brain.  But  under  this  turbid  current  of  j  this,  strange  and  solitary  in  my  ways.  It 
unreal  and  dreamy  thought,  is  a  some- :  is  nothing  else — nothing  else ;  what  else 
thing  stirring,  sluggishly  it  is  true,  j  should  it  be  indeed ) " 
yet  with  an  ever  increasing  power  and  He  laughs,  as  if  in  scorn  of  people's  idle 
impetus.  fancies,  waving  to  her  to  go — ^to  leave  him 

Eealisation  is  coming ;  the  frozen  blood  \  alone  with  the  night. 


"  someone  "  who  is 


is  moving  in  the  frost-bitten  limbs;  the 
dreamer  is  awaking  to  the  truth  of  what 
has  taken  hitherto  but  the  semblance  of  a 
vision— a  thing  far  off,  not  near. 

"  Ralph— Ralph— my  boy ! " 

After  all,  it  is  not 
drowi^ed.     It  is  the  child  of  his  love,  the 
idol  of  his  life,  the  creature  for  whom  he 
has  lived,  and  hoped,   the  creature  for 
whom  he  has — sinned. 

And  now,  mingling  with  the  suddenly 
realised  anguish  of  loss,  comes  the  thought 


Tears  stream  down  Nurse  Prettyman's 
face.  Her  ruddy  che^  is  pale,  her  eyes 
are  dim  with  weeping. 

Why  even  now  as  she  crossed  the  hall 
to  come  to  her  master,  the  feeling  of  a 
child's  hand  clutching  at  her  gown  seemed  to 
be  with  her — she  seemed  to  hear  the  patter 
of  little  feet  by  ber  side.  Since  ever  she 
knew  that  her  darling  boy  was  gone,  that 
never  more  his  strong  young  arms  should 
hug  her  close,  his  laughing  lips  touch  her 
cheek,  sight  and  hearing  have  played 
of  that  sin — the  sin  that  has  been  sinned  !  strange  tricks  with  Nurse  Prettyman,  and 
in  vain— that  nowdrops  to  earth,  a  motive-  memory  has  given  her  back  the  child  she 
less,  soulless  thing,  as  dead  and  valueless  as  had  tended  and  loved  as  her  own. 
the  garment  of  mortality  when  the  spirit  j  She  tries  to  speak  through  her  tears.  She 
that  once  animated  it  has  flown.  would  fain    set    her    sorrow  beside  her 

'*  I  did  it  for  Ralph — for  Ralph,"  he  !  master's,  fain  win  him  to  speak  of  Ralph, 
mutters,  shrinking  further  and  further  { to  break  the  chain  that  has  bound  him 
back  in  his  chair,  as  though  cowering  away  |  about  since  the  hour  in  which  they  told  him 
from  some  ghastly  presentiment  of  a  crime- '  that  his  boy  would  come  home  no  more, 
stained  self  staring  at  him  from  out  the  But  Geoffrey  has  risen  to  his  feet.  He 
red  glow  of  the  living  coals.  "  I  did  it  for  crosses  the  floor,  faces  her,  and  with  a  quick 
Ralph  ! "  imperious  gesture  bids  her,  once  and  for 

How  still  the  night  is  !  j  all,  to  leave  him. 

An  hour  or  two  more  of  life  is  all  that  The  woman  dare  not  disobey,  and,  as  she 
remains  to  the  old  year — the  year  that  has  |  steps  back,  the  key  grates  in  the  lock  of 
robbed  him  of  his  only  son — the  year  whose  i  the  door  which  a  firm  hand  has  promptly 
successor  seems  a  blasted,  blighted  thing    closed. 

to  him,  even  ere  it  ia  bom.  {      Geoffrey  Stirling  is  alone  at  last ;  safe  too 

The  frost  is  keen  to-night.  It  grips  the  |  from  intrusion  of  any  sort,  since  he  has 
trees  like  a  vice.  They  groan  and  creak  I  shut  and  locked  the  door  between  the  room 
under  the  pressure.  Other  sound  is  there  i  he  is  in  and  the  one  that  lies  three  shallow 
none.  steps  below. 

Once  Nurse  Prettyman,  urged  thereto  by  Alone — yet  more  hunted  than  when  most 
Davey,  opens  the  library  door  softly,  and   followed. 

peers  in.  For  his  own  thoughts,  like  a  pack  of 

It  is  growing  late,  she  says,  will  not  the  ghost-hounds,  dog  his  steps  and  hang  at 
master  take  something  1  i  his  heels. 
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MR.  SOARBOROUGffS  FAMILY. 

BY  AWTHOSY  TEOLLOPB. 
dLlFTEB  XLIY.      ME.  PROSFLR's  TROUBLES. 

As  Mr.  Prosper  Hank  into  hia  armchair 
after  the  f&tigue  of  the  interview  with  his 
lawyer,  he  reflected  that  when  all  was  con- 
udered  Haxty  AnneBley  was  an  ungrateful 
pig, — it  was  tbuB  he  called  him, — and  that 
Miss  Tboroughbung  had  many  attractione. 
Miss  Tboroughbung  had  probably  done 
well  to  luGs  him, — though  the  enterprise 
had  not  been  without  its  peculiar  dangers. 
He  often  thought  of  it  when  alone,  and,  as 
distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view,  he 
longed  to  have  the  experiment  repeated. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  right  And  it  ivould 
be  a  good  thing,  certamly,  to  have  dear 
little  children  of  his  owa  Miss  Tborough- 
bung felt  very  certain  on  the  subject,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  for  him  to  doubt. 
Then  he  thought  of  the  difference  between 
a  pretty  fair-haired  little  boy,  and  that 
ungrateful  pig,  Harry  Annesley.  He  told 
himielf  that  he  was  very  fond  of  children, 
The  girls  over  at  the  parsonage  would  not 
tuve  (aid  so,  but  they  probubly  did  not 
know  his  character. 

When  Harry  had  come  back  with  hia 
fellowship,  his  uncle  bad  for  a  few  weeks 
been  very  proud  of  him, — had  declared 
that  he  should  never  be  called  upon  to  earn 
bis  bread,  and  bad  allowed  him  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  begin  with. 
But  no  return  had  been  made  to  this 
favour.  Harry  had  walked  in  and  out  of 
the  Hall  as  though  it  had  already  belonged 
j  to  him, — as  many  a  father  delights  to  see 
bis  eldest  son  doing.  But  the  uncle  in 
this  instance  bad  not  taken  any  delight  iu 
seeing  it.  An  uncle  is  different  from  a 
father, — an  uncle  who  has  never  had  a 
child  of  his  own.      He  wanted  deference. 


what  he  would  have  called  respect ;  while 
Hairy  was  at  first  prepared  to  give  hini  a 
familiar  affection  bas«)d  on  equality, — on 
an  equality  in  money  matters  and  worldly 
interests,  though  I  fear  that  Harry  allowed 
to  be  seen  his  own  intellectual  superiority. 
Jlr.  Prosper,  though  an  ignorant  man,  and 
by  no  means  clever,  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  see  all  this.  Then  had  come  the 
persistent  refusal  to  hear  the  sennons,  and 
Mr.  Prosper  bad  sorrowfully  declared  to 
himself  that  his  heir  was  not  the  young 
man  that  be  should  have  been.  He  did 
not  then  think  of  marrying,  nor  did  he 
stop  the  allowance ;  but  he  did  feel  that 
his  heir  was  not  what  he  should  have 
been.  But  then  the  terrible  disgrace  of 
that  night  in  London  had  occurred,  and 
his  eyes  had  been  altogether  opened  by 
that  excellent  young  man,  Mr.  Augustus 
Scarborough  ;  then  be  began  to  look  about 
bim.  Then  dim  ideas  of  the  charms  and 
immediate  wealth  of  Miss  Thoroughbung 
liitt«d  before  his  eyes,  and  lie  told  himself 
again  and  again  of  the  prospects  and  un- 
doubted good  birth  of  Miss  Puflle.  Miss 
Puflle  bad  disgraced  herself,  and  therefore 
be. bad  thrown  Buston  Hall  at  the  feet  of 
Miss  Tboroughbung. 

But  now  be  bad  beard  stories  about  that 
"excellent  young  man,  Augustus  Scar- 
borough," which  had  shaken  bis  faith.  He 
had  been  able  to  exclaim  indignantly  that 
Harry  Annesley  had  told  a  lie.  "A  lie  !" 
He  bad  been  surprised  to  find  that  a  young 
man  who  bad  lived  so  much  in  the  fashion- 
able world  as  Captain  Scarborough  bad 
cared  nothing  for  this.  And  as  Miss 
Thoroughbung  became  more  and  more 
exacting  in  regard  to  money,  he  thought, 
himself,  less  and  less  of  the  He.  It  might 
be  well  that  Harry  should  ultimat«]y  have 
the  property,  though  he  should  never 
again  be  taken   into    £avQ\a,  ttsi.4.  \Jtii«ts 
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should  be  no  fiuther  question  of  the  allow- 
ance. As  Miss  Thoroughbung  reiterated 
her  demands  for  the  ponies,  he  began  to 
feel  that  the  acres  of  Buston  would  not  be 
disgraced  for  evcit  by  the  telling  of  that 
lie.  But  Uie  sermons  remained,  and  he 
would  never  willingly  again  see  his 
nephew.  As  he  turned  s^  this  in  his 
mind,  the  idea  of  spending  what  was  left 
of  the  winter  at  Cairo  returned  to  him. 
He  would  go  to  Cairo  for  the  winter,  and 
to  the  Italian  la)[es  for  the  spring,  and  to 
Switzerland  for  the  summer.  Then  he 
might  return  to  Cairo.  At  the  present 
moment  Buston  Hall  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Buntingford  had  few  charms  for 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  Miss  Thorough- 
bung  would  not  give  way  about  Qie 
ponies; — and  against  the  ponies  he  was 
resolved.  * 

He  was  sitting  in  this  state  with  a  map 
before  him,  and  with  the  squire's  letter 
upon  the  map,  when  Matthew,  the  butler, 
opened  the  door  and  announced  a  visitor. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Barry  had  gone,  he  had 
supported  nature  by  a  mutton-chop  and  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  the  debris  were  now 
lying  on  the  side-table.  His  first  idea  was 
to  bid  Matthew  at  once  remove  the  glass 
and  the  bone,  and  the  unfinished  potato, 
and  the  crust  of  bread.  To  be  taken  with 
such  remnants  by  any  visitor  would  be 
bad,  but  by  this  visitor  would  be  dreadftiL 
Lunch  should  be  eaten  in  the  dining-room, 
where  chop  bones  and  dirty  glasses  would 
be  in  their  place.  But  here  in  his  book- 
room  they  would  be  disgraceful  But  then 
as  Matthew  was  hurriedly  collecting  the 
two  plates  and  the  salt-cellar,  his  master 
began  to  doubt  whether  this  visitor  should 
be  received  at  all.  It  was  no  other  than 
Miss  Thoroughbung. 

Mr.  Prosper,  in  order  to  excuse  his 
slackness  in  calling  on  the  lady,  had  let  it 
be  known  that  he  was  not  quite  well,  BXki 
Miss  Thoroughbung  had  responded  to  this 
move  by  offering  her  services  as  nurse  to 
her  lover.  He  had  then  written  to  her- 
self that  though  he  had  been  a  little 
unwell, "  suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  chest, 
to  which  at  this  inclement  season  of  the 

^  year  it  was  peculiarly  liable,"  he  was  not 
in  need  of  anything  beyond  a  little  per- 
sonal attention,  and  would  not  trouble  her 
for  those  services,  for  the  offer  of  which 

.  he  vas  bound  to  be  peculiarly  grateful 
Thus  he  had  thought  to  keep  Miss  Thorough- 
bung at  a  diBtance.  But  here  she  was,  with 
those  hated  ponies  at  his  very  door. 
''  Matthew,"  he  said,  making  a  conQdant, 


in  the  distress  of  the  moment,  of  his  butler, 
''  I  don't  think  I  can  see  her." 

"  You  must,  sir ;  indeed  you  must." 

"  Musti " 

"Well;  yes;  I'm  afraid  so.  Considering 
all  things ;  the  materimonial  prospects  and 
the  rest  of  it,  I  think  you  must,  sir." 

"  She  hasn't  a  right  to  come  here,  you 
know, — as  yet"  It  will  be  understood 
that  Mr.  Prosper  was  considerably  discom- 
posed when  he  spoke  with  such  familiar 
confidence  to  his  servants.  "  She  needn't 
come  in  here,  at  any  rate." 

"In  the  drawing-room,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  sir." 

"Show  Miss  Thorou^hbune  into  the 
drawing-room,"  said  he  with  all  his  dignity. 
Then  Matthew  retired,  and  the  Squire  of 
Buston  felt  that  five  minutes  might  be 
allowed  to  collect  himself.  And  the 
mutton-chop  bone  need  not  be  removed. 

When  the  five  minutes  were  over,  with 
slow  steps  he  walked  across  the  interven- 
ing billiard-room,  and  slowly  opened  the 
drawing-r66m  door.  Would  she  rush  into 
his  arms,  and  kiss  him  again,  as  he  entered! 
He  sincerely  hoped  that  there  would  be 
no  such  attempt;  but  if  there  were,  he 
was  sternly  resolved  to  repudiate  it. 
There  should  be  nothing  of  the  kind  till 
she  had  clearly  declared,  and  had  put  it 
under  writing  by  herself  and  her  lawyers, 
that  she  would  consent  to  come  to  Buston 
without  the  ponies.  But  there  was  no 
such  attempt  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Prosper! "  she  said  in  a  bud  voice,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  "  Why 
don't  you  ever  come  and  see  me !  I  take 
it  very  ill  of  you ;  and  so  does  Miss  Tickle. 
There  is  no  one  more  partial  to  you  than 
Miss  Tickle.  We  were  talking  of  you 
only  last  night  over  a  despatched  crab  Uiat 
we  had  for  supper."  Did  they  have 
despatched  crabs  for  supper  every  night  1 
thought  Mr.  Prosper  to  himselC  It  was 
certainly  a  strong  reason  against  his 
marriaga  "  I  told  her  that  you  had  a 
cold  in  your  head." 

"In  my  chest,"  said  Mr.  Prosper 
meekly. 

"  *  Bother  colds,'  said  Miss  Tickle. 
'When  people  are  keeping  company  to> 
gether  they  ought  to  see  each  other.^ 
Those  were  Miss  Tickle's  very  words." 

That  it  should  be  said  of  him,  Mr, 
Prosper,  of  Buston,  that  he  was  '<  keeping 
company  "  with  any  woman  1  He  almost 
resolved,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  he  now 
marry  Miss  Thoroughbung.     But  unfor- 
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ionatiely  his  offer  had  been  made,  and  the 
tenna  of  the  settlement,  as  suggested  bj 
himself^  plaeed  in  the  hands  of  ms  lawyer. 
If  Miss  Thoronghbong  chose  to  hold  him 
to  his  offer,  he  most  marry  her.  It  was 
not  that  he  feared  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise,  but  that,  as  a  gentleman,  it  would 
behove  him  to  be  true  to  his  word.  He 
need  not,  however,  marry  Miss  Ticklei 
He  had  offered  no  terms  in  respect  to  Miss 
Tickle.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  he 
resolved  at  once  that  Miss  Tickle  should 
never  find  a  permanent  resting-place  for 
her  foot  at  Buston  HalL  "  I  am  extremely 
indebted  to  Miss  Tickle,"  said  he. 

"Why  haven't  you  come  over  just  to 
have  a  little  chat  in  a  friendly  way  1  Ifii 
all  because  of  those  stupid  lawyers,  I 
supposa  What  need  you  and  I  care  for 
the  lawyers)  They  can  do  their  work 
without  troubling  us,  except  that  they 
will  be  sure  to  send  in  their  bills  fast 
enougL'* 

"  I  have  had  Mr.  Barry,  from  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Barry,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
with  me  this  morning." 

''I  know  you  have.  I  saw  the  little 
man  at  Soames  and  Simpson's,  and  drove 
out  here  immediately,  after  five  minutes' 
conversation.  Now,  Mr.  Prosper,  you  must 
let  me  have  those  ponies." 

That  was  the  veir  thing  which  he  was 
determined  not  to  do.  The  ponies  grew 
in  imagination,  and  became  enormous 
horses  capable  of  consuming  any  amount 
of  oats.  Mr.  Prosper  was  not  of  a  stingy 
nature,  but  he  had  already  perceived  tlmt 
hia  escape,  if  it  were  effected,  must  be 
made  good  by  means  of  those  ponies.  A 
steady  old  pair  of  carriage-horses  had  been 
-kept  by  him,  and  by  his  father  before  him, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  old  family  ways  by  a  brewer's  daughter. 
And  he  had,  but  that  morning,  instructed 
his  lawyer  to  stand  out  against  the  ponies. 
He  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  for 
firmness.  Now,  this  instant,  he  must 
be  ataoneh,  or  he  would  be  saddled  with 
this  woman, — and  with  Miss  Tickle, — for 
the  whole  of  hia  Ufa  She  had  lefb  Um  no 
time  for  consideration,  but  had  come  upon 
him  as  soon  almost  as  the  words  spoken  to 
the  lawyer  had  been  out  of  his  mouth. 
But  he  would  be  firm.  Miss  Thoroughbune 
opened  out  instantly  about  the  ponies,  and 
he  at  once  resolved  that  he  would  be  finn. 
But  was  it  not  very  indelicate  on  her  part 
io  come  to  him  and  to  press  him  in  this 
mamief  %  He  began  to  nope  that  she  also 
would  be  firm  ateut  the  ponies,  and  that 


in  this  way  the  separation  might  be 
effected.  At  the  present  moment  he  stood 
dumb.  Silence  would  not  in  this  case  be 
considered  as  giving  consent  "  Now,  like 
a  good  man,  do  say  that  I  shall  have  the 
ponies,"  she  continued.  "  I  can  keep  'em 
out  of  my  own  money,  you  know,  if  that's 
aU."  He  perceived-  at  once  that  the  offer 
amounted  to  a  certain  yielding  on  her 
part^  but  he  was  no  longer  anxious  that 
she  should  give  way.  "Do'ee  now  say 
yes,  like  a  dear  old  boy."  She  came  closer 
to  him,  and  took  hold  of  his  arm,  as 
though  she  were  going  to  perform  that 
other  ceremony.  But  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  danger.  If  there  came  to  be  kissing 
between  them  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  go  back  afterwards,  in  such  a  manner 
but  that  the  blame  of  the  kiss  should  rest 
with  him.  When  he  should  desire  to  be 
"  off,"  he  could  not  plead  that  the  kissing 
had  been  all  her  doing.  A  man  in  Mr. 
Prosper's  position  has  difSculties  among 
whicn  he  must  be  very  wary.  And  then 
the  ridicule  of  the  world  is  so  strong  a 
weapon,  and  is  always  used  on  the  side 
of  the  women  !  He  gave  a  little  start,  but 
he'  did  not  at  once  sh^e  her  off.  "  What's 
the  objection  to  the  ponies,  dear  1" 

"  Two  pair  of  horses !  It's  more  than 
we  ought  to  keep."  He  should  not  have 
said  *'  we."  He  felt,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  should  not  have  said  '*we." 

"They  aren't  horses." 

"  It's  the  same  as  far  as  the  stables  are 
concerned." 

"  But  there's  room  enough.  Lord  bless 
you !  I've  been  in  to  look.  I  can  assure 
you  that  Dr.  Stubbs  says  they  are  required 
for  my  healtL  You  ask  him  else.  It's 
just  what  I'm  up  to, — is  drivine.  I've 
only  taken  to  them  lately,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  give  'em  up.  Do'ee,  love. 
You're  not  going  to  throw  over  your  own 
Matilda  for  a  couple  of  little  beasts  like 
thatl" 

Every  word  that  came  out  of  her  mouth 
was  an  offence.  But  he  could  not  tell  her 
so ;  nor  could  he  reject  her  on  that  score. 
He  should  have  thought  beforehand  what 
kind  of  words  might  probably  come  out  of 
her  mouth.  Was  her  name  Matilda  1  Of 
course  he  knew  the  fact  Had  any  one 
asked  him  he  could  have  said,  with 
two  minutes'  consideration^  that  her  name 
was  Matilda.  But  it  had  never  become 
familiar  to  his  ears,  and  now  she  spoke  of 
it  as  though  he  had  called  her  Matilda 
since  their  earliest  youth.  And  to  be 
called  "Love!"    It  might  be  very  nice 
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when  he  had  first  called  her  ''Love"  a 
dozen  times.  But  now  it  sounded  extra- 
vagant,— and  almost  indelicate.  And  he 
was  about  to  throw  her  over  for  a  couple 
of  little  beasts.  He  felt  that  that  was  his 
intention,  and  he  blushed  because  it  was 
so.  He  was  a  true  gentleman,  who  would 
not  willingly  depait  from  his  word.  If  he 
must  go  on  with  the  ponies  he  must  But 
he  had  never  yet  yielded  about  the  ponies. 
He  felt  now  that  they  were  his  only  hope. 
But  as  the  difficulties  of  his  position  pressed 
upon  him,  the  sweat  stood  out  upon  his 
brow.  She  saw  it  all  and  understood  it 
all,  and  deliberately  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  his  weakness.  "  I  don't  think 
» that  there  is  anything  else  astray  between 
us.  WeVe  settled  about  the  jointure; — 
four  hundred  a  year.  It's  too  little, 
Soames  and  Simpson  say;  but  I'm  soft 
and  in  love,  you  know."  Here  she  leered 
at  him,  and  he  began  to  hate  her.  ''  You 
oughtn't  to  want  a  third  of  my  income, 
you  know.  But  you're  to  be  lord  and 
master,  and  you  must  have  your  own  way. 
All  that's  settled." 

''There  is  Miss  Tickle,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  was  almost  cadaverous. 

"  Miss  Tickle  is  of  course  to  come.  You 
said  that  from  the  very  first  moment  when 
you  made  the  ofifer." 

"  Never  I " 

"  Oh,  Peter,  how  can  you  say  so  !  "  He 
shrank  visibly  from  the  sound  of  his  own 
christian-name.  But  she  determined  to 
persevere.  The  time  must  come  when  she 
should  call  him  Peter,  and  why  not  com- 
mence the  practice  now  at  once  ?  Lovers 
always  do  call  each  other  Peter  and 
MatUda.  She  wasn't  going  to  stand  any 
nonsense,  and  if  he  intended  to  marry  her, 
and  use  a  large  proportion  of  her  fortune, 
Peter  he  should  be  to  her.  "You  did, 
Peter.  You  know  you  told  me  how  much 
attached  you  were  to  her." 

*'  I  didn't  say  anything  about  her  coming 
with  you." 

"  Oh,  Peter,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  1 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  deprive 
me  of  the  friend  of  my  youth ) " 

"At  any  rate,  there  shall  never  be  a 

Ei^ny  come  into  my  yard."  He  knew  when 
e  made  this  assertion  that  he  was  aban- 
doning his  objection  to  Miss  Tickle.  She 
had  called  him  cruel,  and  his  conscience 
told  him  that,  if  he  received  Miss  Thorough- 
bung  and  refused  admission  to  Miss  TicUe, 
he  would  be  cruel  Miss  Tickle,  for  aught 
that  he  knew,  might  have  been  the  friend 
of  her  youth.    At  any  rate,  they  had  been 


constant  companions  for  many  years .  There- 
fore, as  he  had  another  solid  ground  on 
which  to  stand,  he  could  afford  to  yield  as 
to  Miss  Tickle.  But  as  he  did  so,  he 
remembered  that  Miss  Tickle  had  accused 
him  of  "  keeping  company,"  and  he  declared 
to  himself  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  her. 

"  But  Miss  Tickle  may  come,"  said  Mias 
Thoroughbung.  .  Was  the  solid  ground — 
the  rock,  as  he  believed  it  to  &,  of  the 
ponies,  about  to  sink  beneath  his  feet) 
"Say  that  Miss  Tickle  may  come.  I 
shoidd  be  nothing  without  Miss  Tickle. 
You  cannot  be  so  burd-hearted  as  that" 

"  I  don't  see  what  is  the  good  of  talking 
about  Miss  Tickle,  till  we  have  come  to  some 
settlement  about  the  ponies.  You  say  that 
you  must  have  the  ponies.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Miss  Thoroughbung,  I  don't  like 
any  such  word  as  'must  And  a  good 
many  things  have  occurred  to  me." 

"  What  kind  of  things,  deary  1 " 

"  I  think  you  are  indined  to  be — gay." 

"Me!  gay!" 

"  While  I  am  sober,  Mid  perhaps  a  little 
grave  in  my  manners  of  life.  I  am  think- 
ing only  of  domestic  happiness,  while  your 
mind  is  intent  upon  social  circles.  I  fear 
that  you  would  look  for  your  bliss  abroad." 

"  In  France,  or  Germany  1 " 

"  When  I  say  abroad,  I  mean  out  of  your 
own  house.  There  is  perhaps  some  dis- 
crepancy of  taste  of  which  I  ought  earlier 
to  have  taken  cognisance." 

«  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Miss  Tho- 
roughbung.  "  I  am  quite  content  to  live 
at  home,  and  do  not  want  to  go  abroad, 
either  to  France,  nor  yet  to  any  other 
English  coimty.  I  should  never  ask  for 
anything,  unless  it  be  for  a  single  month- 
in  London." 

Here  was  a  ground  upon  which  he 
perhaps  could  make  his  stand.  "Quite 
impossible,"  said  Mr.  Prosper. 

"  Or  for  a  fortnight,"  said  Miss  Thorough- 
bung. 

"I  never  go  up  to  London  except  on 
business." 

"But  I  might  go  alone,  you  know, — 
with  Miss  Tickle.  I  shouldn't  want  to 
drag  you  away.  I  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  having  a  few  weeks  in  London 
about  the  Exhibition  time." 

"I  shouldn't  wish  to  be  left  by  my 
wife." 

"  Of  course  we  could  manage  all  that 
We're  not  to  settle  every  little  thing  before- 
hand, and  put  it  into  the  deeds.  A  precious 
sum  we  should  have  to  pay  the  lawyers." 
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"  It's  as  well  we  should  understand  each 
other.* 

"  I  think  it  pretty  nearly  is  all  settled 
that  has  to  go  into  the  deeda  I  thought 
I'd  just  run  over  after  seeins  Mr.  Barry, 
and  give  the  final  touch.  If  youll  give 
way,  dear,  about  Miss  Tickle  ^  and  the 
ponies,  HI  yield  in  everything  elsa 
Nothing  surely  can  be  fairer  than  uiat.'' 

He  Imew  that  he  was  playing  the  hypo- 
crite, and  he  knew  also  that  it  did  not 
become  him  as  a  gentleman  to  be  false  to 
a  woman.   He  was  aware  that  from  minute 
to  minute,  and  almost  from  word  to  word, 
he  was  becoming  ever  more   and   more 
averse  to  this  match  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himsell    And  he  knew  that  in 
honesty  he  ought  to  tell  her  that  it  was  so. 
It  was  not  honest  in  him  to  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  her  by  a  side  blow,  as  it  were.   Andyet 
this  was  the  attempt  ^diich  he  had  hitherto 
been  making.    But  how  was  he  to  tell  her 
the  truth  1  Even  Mr.  Banj  had  not  under- 
stood the  state  of  his  mind.    Indeed,  his 
mind  had  idtered  since  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Barry.     He  had  heard  within  the  last  half- 
hour  many  words  spoken  by  Miss  Thorough- 
bung,  which  proved  that  she  was  altogether 
unfit  to  be  his  wife.    It  was  a  dreadful 
misfortune  that  he  should  have  rushed 
into  such  peril;  but  was  he  not  bound 
as  a  gentleman  to  tell  her   the    truth  1 
"  Say  that  I  shall  have  Jemima  Tickle  ! " 
The  added  horrors  of  the  christian-name 
operated  upon  him  with  additional  force. 
Was  he  to  be  doomed  to  have  the  word 
Jemima    holloaed  about   his  rooms  and 
staircases  for  tlie  rest  of  his*  life  1    And 
she  had  given  up  the  ponies,  and  was 
taking  her  stand  upon  Miss  Tickle,  as  to 
whom  at  last  he  would  be  bound  to  give 
way.     He  could  see  now  that  he  should 
have  demanded  her  whole  income,  and 
have   allowed  her  little  or  no  jointure. 
That  would  have  been  grasping,  monstrous, 
altogether  impracticable ;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  uugentlemanlike.     This,  chaffer- 
ing about  little  things  was  altogether  at 
variance  with  his  tastes ; — and  it  would  be 
fatile.     He  must  summon  courage  to  tell 
her  that   he  no  longer  wished  for  the 
XQi^teh; — but  he  could  not  do  it  on  this 
morning.  Then, — ^for  that  morning, — some 
bo^gn  god  preserved  him. 

Matthew  came  into  the  room  and 
whispered  into  his  ear  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  see  him.  ''  What  gentleman  1 " 
Matthew  again  whispered  that  it  was  his 
brother-in-bw.  *'  Show  him  in,"  said  Mr. 
Prosper  with  a  sudden  courage.    ELe  had 


not  seen  Mr.  Ahnesley  since  the  day  of  his 
actual  Quarrel  with  Harry.  *<I  shall  have  the 
ponies,"  said  Miss  Thoroughbung  during 
the  moment  that  was  allowed  to  her. 

«  We  are  interrupted  now.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  rest  of  this  interview  must  be 
postponed."  It  should  never  be  renewed, 
though  he  might  have  to  leave  the  country 
for  ever.  Of  that  he  gave  himself  assur- 
ance. Then  the  parson  was  shown  into  the 
room 

The  constrained  introduction  was  very 
painful  to  Mr.  Prosper,  but  was  not  at  all 
disagreeable  to  the  lady.  "  Mr.  Annesley 
knows  me  very  welL  We  are  quite  old 
friends.  Joe  is  goin^  to  marry  his  eldest 
girL  I  hope  Molly  is  quite  well"  The 
rector  said  that  Molly  was  quite  well. 
When  he  had  come  away  from  home  just 
now  he  had  left  Joe  at  the  parsonage. 
"  Youll  find  him  there  a  deal  oftener  than 
at  the  brewery,"  said  Miss  Thoroughbung. 
"  You  know  what  we're  goine  to  do,  Mr. 
Annesley.  There  are  no  fools  like  old 
fools."  A  thunder-black  cloud  came  across 
Mr.  Frosper's  face.  That  this  woman  should 
dare  to  call  him  an  old  fool  I  "  We  were 
discussing  a  few  of  our  future  arrange- 
ments. WeVe  arranged  everything  about 
money  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  and 
now  there  is  merely  a  question  of  a  pair 
of  ponies." 

''We  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Annesley 
about  that,  I  think." 

''  And  Miss  Tickle  !  I'm  sure  the  rector 
will  agree  with  me  that  old  friends  like 
me  and  Miss  Tickle  ought  not  to  be 
separated.  And  it  isn't  as  though  there 
was  any  dislike  between  them,  because  he 
has  already  said  that  he  finds  Miss  Tickle 
charming." 

**  Damn  Miss  l^ckle,"  he  said ; — where- 
upon the  rector  looked  astonidied,  and 
Miss  Thoroughbung  jumped  a  foot  from 
ofi*  the  ground.  *'  I  beg  the  lady's  pardon," 
said  Mr.  Prosper  piteously,  ''and  yours. 
Miss  Thoroughbung;  —  and  yours,  Mr. 
Annesley."  It  was  as  though  a  new 
revelation  of  character  had  been  given. 
No  one,  except  Matthew,  had  ever  heard 
the  Squire  of  Buston  swear.  And  wtth 
Matthew  the  cursings  had  been  by  no 
means  frequent,  and  had  been  addressed 
generally  to  some  article  of  his  clothing  or 
to  some  morsel  of  food  prepared  with  less 
than  the  usual  care.  But  now  the  oath 
had  been  directed  against  a  female,  and 
the  chosen  friend  of  his  betrothed.  And 
it  had  been  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
a  clergyman,  his  brother-in-law,  and  the 
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rector  of  his  pariah.  Mr.  Prosper  felt  that 
he  was  disgraced  for  ever.  Oould  he  have 
overheard  them  laughing  over  his  ebullition 
in  the  rectory  drawing-room  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  almost  praising  his  violence, 
some  part  of  the  pain  might  have  been 
removed.  As  it  was  he  felt  at  the  time 
that  he  was  disgraced  for  ever. 

**We  will  return  to  the  subject  when 
next  we  meet,"  said  Miss  Thoroughbung. 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shoidd  so  far 
have  forgotten  myself,"  said  Mr.  Prosper, 

"  but " 

"  It  does  not  signify ; — not  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned;"  and  she  made  a  little 
motion  to  the  clergyman,  half  bow  and 
half  curtsy.  Mr.  Annesley  bowed  in 
return,  as  though  declaring  that  neither 
did  it  signify  very  much  as  far  as  he  was 
concemea.  Then  she  left  the  room,  and 
Matthew  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
when  she  took  the  ponies  in  hand  with 
quite  as  much  composure  as  though  her 
friend  had  not  been  sworn  at 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Prosper  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  But  I  was  so  moved  by  certain 
things  which  have  occurred  that  I  was 
carried  much  beyond  my  usual  habits." 
"Don't  mention  it" 

*'  It  is  peculiarly  distressing  to  me,  that 
I  should  have  been  induced  to  forget 
myself  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  parish  and  my  brother-in-law.  But  I 
must  beg  you  to  forget  it" 

"Oh,  certainly.  I  will  tell  you  now  why 
I  have  come  over." 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  such  is  not  my 
habit,"  continued  Mr.  Prosper,  who  was 
thinldng  much  more  of  the  unaccustomed 
oath  which  he  had  sworn,  than  of  his 
brother-in-law's  visit,  strange  as  it  was. 
**  No  one  as  a  rule  is  more  guarded  in  his 
expressions  than  I  am.  How  it  should  have 
come  to  pass  thatlwas  so  stirred  I  can  hardly 
tell.  But  Miss  Thoroughbung  had  said 
certain  words  which  had  moved  me  very 
mucL"  She  had  called  him  "  Peter,"  and 
"deary,"  and  had  spoken  of  him  as 
"keeping  company"  with  her.  All  these 
disgusting  terms  of  endearment  he  could 
not  repeat  to  his  brother-fn-law ;  but  felt 
it  necessary  to  allude  to  them. 

"  I  trust  that  you  may  be  happy  with 
her,  when  she  is  your  wife." 

"  I  can't  say.    I  really  don't  know.    It's 
a  very  important  step  to  take  at  my  age  ; 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  should  be 
doing  wisely." 
"It's  not  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Annesley. 


"I  don't  know.  I  can't  quite  say." 
Then  Mr.  Prosper  drew  himself  up, 
remembering  that  it  would  not  become 
him  to  discuss  the  matter  of  his  marriage 
with  the  father  of  his  heir. 

"I  have  come  over    here,"    said    Mr. 
Annesley,   "to    say  a  few  words  about 
Harry."    Mr.  Prosper  again  drew  himself 
up.     "  Of  course  you're  aware  that  Harry 
is  at  present  living  with  u&"    Here  Mr. 
Prosper  bowed.     "  Of  course,  in  his  altered 
circumstances,  it  wUl  not  do  that  he  shall 
be  idle,  and  yet  he  does  not  like  to  take  a 
final  step  without  letting  you  know  what 
it  is."    Here  Mr.  Prosper  bowed  twice. 
*' There  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune  ^oing 
out  to  the  United   States  on  a  mission 
which  will  probably  occupy  him  for  four  or 
^ve  yeara     I  am  not  exactly  warranted  in 
mentionins  his  name ;  but  he  has  taken  in 
hand  a  pditical  project  of  much  import- 
ance."  Again  Mr.  Prosper  bowed.    ''  Now, 
he  has  offered  to  Harry  the  place  of  private 
secretary,  on  condition  that  Harry  will 
undertake  to  stay  the  entire  term.     He  is 
to  have  a  salary  of  three  hundred  a  year, 
and  his  travelling  expenses  will  of  course 
be  paid  for  him.     If  ne  goes,  poor  boy,  he 
^nll  in  all  probability  remain  in  his  new 
home  and  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  h^ve 
thought  it  best  to  step  up  and  tell  you  in  a 
friendly  manner  what  his  plans  are."  Then 
he  had  told  his  tale,  and  Mr.  Prosper  again 
bowed. 

The  rector  had  been  very  crafty.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  wealthy  gentleman 
with  the  American  project,  and  the  salary 
had  been  offered.  JBut  in  other  respects 
there  had  been  some  exaggeration.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  rector  that  Mr.  Prosper 
regarded  America  and  all  her  institutions 
with  a  religious  hatred.  An  American 
was  to  him  an  ignorant,  impudent,  foul- 
mouthed,  fraudulent  creature,  to  have  any 
acquaintance  with  whom  was  a  disgrace. 
Could  he  have  had  his  way,  he  would  have 
reconstituted  the  United  States  as  British 
Colonies  at  a  moment's  notice.  Were  he 
to  die  without  having  begotten  another 
heir,  Buston  must  become  the  property  of 
Harry  Annesley;  and  it  would  be  dreadful 
to  him  to  think  that  Buston  should  be 
owned  by  an  American  citizen.  "  The 
salary  offered  is  too  good  to  be  aban- 
doned," said  Mr.  Annesley  when  he  saw  the 
effect  which  his  story  had  produced. 

"  Evervthing  is  gobg  against  me," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Prosper. 

"  Well ;  I  will  not  talk  about  that  I  did 
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not  come  here  to  discuss  Harry  or  his 
sins ; — ^nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  his 
virtnes.  Bat  I  felt  it  would  be  improper 
to  let  him  go  upon  his  journey  without 
communicating  with  you.  Bo  saying  he 
took  his  departure,  and  walked  back  to 
the  rectory. 

CHEONIOLES    OF    ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.     PART   I. 

Away  to  the  north  1  Whirling  through 
the  green  fields  and  broad  plough  lands, 
just  pausing  to  take  breath  at  Peter- 
borough, and  then  once  more  away 
through  the  fat  plains  of  Lincolnshire. 
Presentlv  we  dartea  over  a  Ions  low  bridge, 
with  a  nver  below  running  fuU  and  turbid 
between  soppy,  reedy  buiks — and  beyond, 
a  wide  plam,  wet  and  watery,  with  a  sad 
lowering  sky.  **  Pardon  me,"  at  this 
moment  said  a  quiet  pale  man,  like  a  pro- 
fessor, who  had  so  far  not  spoken  a  word. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  that  river  is "  "  The 

Trent,"  responded  curtly  a  commercial- 
looking  passenger  opposite.  "Ah,  then," 
said  the  other  in  an  undertone,  more  to 
himself  than  his  companion,  **  we  may  con- 
uder  ourselves  now  in  Northumberland." 
The  commercial  man  wrinkled  up  his  nose 
m  a  humorous  way.  "Pray,  may  I  ask 
what  you  consider  the  boundaries  of 
Northumberland  f "  *'Koughly  speaking, 
the  country  lying  between  the  Trent  and 
the  Forth,  replied  the  pale  man  with  the 
sir  of  one  accustomed  to  eive  information. 
The  other  laughed  a  nttle  scornfully. 
"Then,  since  you  were  at  school,  it  appears 
to  have  shrunk  a  sood  bit" 

And  no  doubt  the  commercial  man  was 
right  Since  the  days  the  professor  had  in 
his  mind — the  days  of  the  old  English 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  when  York  was 
its  capital,  and  Edinburgh  a  frontier  town 
—since  those  days  indeed  Northumberland 
has  shrunk  and  shrivelled  up,  and  there  is 
still  a  long  journey  before  us  ere  we  reach 
the  eateway  of  Northumberland,  that  new 
casUe  on  the  Tyne,  which  Robert  the 
Norman  built  when  there  were  only  a 
few  scattered  huts  on  a  site  where  is  now 
one  of  the  commercial  capitals  of  the 
north. 

But  in  a  busy  hive  like  Newcastle  the 
past  seems  to  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  teeming  life  of  the  present 
The  chronicles  that  would  suit  the  genius  of 
tiie  place  would  tell  of  its  Stephensons  and 
Armstrongs,  the  history  of  coal  and  iron  and  | 


the  progress  of  mechanics.  The  shell  of  the 
feudal  fortress,  not  hoary  so  much  as  grimy, 
intended  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Tyne, 
is  mocked  at  by  huge  bridges  where  trains 
roar  and  clank,  while  on  the  banks  in- 
numerable chimneys  from  the  iron-works, 
the  glass-works,  the  potteries,  the  lead- 
works,  and  oil-mills — whatever  industry 
is  smoky  and  smothery  in  its  processes 
finds  here  a  chosen  home  —  contribute 
to  the  lurid  gloom  that  hangs  about 
the  citv  as  a  garment  Then  there 
are  the  Keels  that  float  up  Mid  down  with 
the  tide,  in  long  flotillas;  with  perhaps 
a  fragile  racing  skiff  darting  skilfully 
through  the  press.  In  all  this  we  have 
no  trace  of  ancient  Northumberland,  the 
.borderland  with  its  gloom  of  mountain 
and  fell,  with  its  sparkling  streams  and 
ancient  f  ortalices,  the  land  of  moss-troopers 
and  hardy  borderers,  of  men-at-arms, 
and  archers  ever  on  the  watch  for  the 
beacon-fires  that  may  tell  of  raid  and 
invasion. 

It  is  different  as  we  pass  along  the  iron- 
bound  coast,  where  the  sea  sweeps  roaring 
in  upon  the  wall  of  rocks  and  rises  high 
in  spray  and  foam,  where  ancient  ruins 
frown  from  the  shapeless  rocks,  and  here 
and  there  in  some  gap  in  the  stem  barrier 
the  smoke  from  a  fisher-cottage  relieves  the 
sombre  desolation  of  the  scene.  Here  the 
breeze  blows,  pure  and  fresh,  from  the 
Very  sources  of  the  winds.  Here  the  past 
assumes  a  distinct  importance  of  its  own. 
Among  the  little  towns,  and  about  the 
'old  churches  and  border  towers,  the 
footsteps  of  time  have  not  been  effaced  by 
a  crowd  of  events.  Whatever  deeds  were 
done  here  lane  syne,  little  has  happened 
since  to  disturb  their  memory.  The  old 
names,  too,  still  remain — the  names,  if 
nothing  else,  of  the  powerful  families  who 
have  reigned  here  in  almost  undiBputed 
sovereignty.  The  Percys  still  are  lords 
paramount  over  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
Greys  are  counted  among  the  best  now  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Plants^enets. 

And  yet  people  hardly  visit  Northum- 
berland. They  stop  short  of  it,  reaching 
only  as  far  as  Scarborough,  or  perhaps  at 
farthest  Whitby.  Or  they  pass  through 
it,  aiming  for  Scotland,  which  is  hardly  more 

S'cturesque,  and  is  certainly  without  the  same 
storic  interest  For  who,  after  Macbeth, 
cares  much  about  the  Scottish  kings  1  and 
put  the  Stuarts  in  the  balance  with  the 
rercys,  and  but  for  crown  and  royal  trap- 
pings thrown  in,  which  would  kick  the 
beam) 
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Aad  BO,  while  others  rneh  on,    let  as 
maie  for  Bamborough — 

King  Ida's  caatle,  huge  lad  Biii»ra  — 
the  mother- town  of  &11  the  Northambiian 
land.  Mother-town  though  it  be,  its  own 
children  hardly  know  it ;  in  vain  you  look 
for  it  in  Bradehaw;  but  the  roadBide 
Btation  of  Lucker  is  about  four  miles  from 
the  Tillage — a  village  which  might  be  a  plea- 
sant, flourishing  little  wateriog-place,  if  its 
growth  were  permitted  ;  but  which  is  kept 
wiLhiQ  its  present  bounds  with  an  Eliza- 
bethan aererity  by  those  who  rule  its 
destiniea.  Beyond  this  village  in  swaddling 
clothes  rises  the  square  keep  of  the  castle, 
reminding  one  somewhat  in  form  and 
emplacement  of  Dover,  the  fortifications 
exciting  a  httle  wonder  at  their  size  and 
extent,considering  how  little  there  seems  to 
guard.  And  from  Bamboroueh  tower  what 
a  grand  sweep  of  sea  and  land !  The 
sea  most  attractive  perhaps — its  bosom 
speckled  with  passing  sails,  the  hoiizan 
lost  in  the  distant  haze,  the  haze  out  of 
which  came  the  long  war-ships  of  the 
invaders,  when  first  the  English  came  into 
the  land. 

And  from  this  point,  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot,  the  fight  was  carried  on,  the 
Britons  fighting  for  home  and  everything 
dear  to  them,  while  the  Saxons  fiercely 
struggled  on  for  dear  life,  with  heroic 
deeds  and  fell  slaughters,  alike  unrecorded 
and  forgotten.  But  for  the  fair-haired 
men  came  constantly  fresh  shiploads  of 
■warriors  from  beyond  seas,  and  so,  step  by 
atep,  the  English  advanced  and  the  Britons 
retreated,  till  at  last  came  Ida  the  flame- 
bearer — fiamea  for  the  houses  and  churches, 
for  the  bams  and  stables,  everywhere  fire, 
death,  and  extermination  in  this  fierce 
struggle  of  race  against  race.  Then,  by-and- 
by,  the  Britons  retired  sullenly  to  their  fast- 
nesses among  the  Pennine  Hilly;  while  Ida 
bnilt  a  home  and  fort  on  this  impregnable 
tock  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his 
wife  Bebba,  and  which  was  ever  after  known 
aa  Bebhanberg  ;  and  from  this  stronghold 
the  tide  of  victory  ran  on  till  the  fierce 
iSorthumbrians  had  carried  fire  and  sword 
right  across  the  land  as  far  as  Chester, 
where  they  won  a  great  victory,  the  sad 
fame  of  which  still  lives  in  the  mournful 
legends  of  Wales.  And  soou  after  this, 
under  Edwin,  the  founder  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Nortliumbrian  kingdom  flourished  for 
in  prosperity,  Edwin  brought  home 


head  of  whom  was  Paulinna,  the  great  mis- 
sionary of  the  north.  Then,  iho  king  once 
converted,  Northumbria  became  Christian 
en  masse,  Paulinus  baptising  by  thousands 
in  the  rivers ;  and  we  read  of  a  aort  of 
golden  age  in  the  rugged  north,  with  foun- 
tains by  the  wayside  for  the  refreshment 
of  weary  travellers,  and  drinking-cups  of 
brass  hung  up  thereby  which  none  cared  to 
steal,  anticipating  the  drinking -fountains 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

But  soon  to  all  this  prosperity  there  is  a 
terrible  check.  A  great  warrior  was  king  of 
the  heathen  midland  English,  and  allied  with 
Cadwallon,  the  doughty  British  chieftain  of 
the  still  unconquered  kingdom  of  Strath- 
clyde.  They  overran  all  Northumbria, 
defeating  and  slaying  the  proud  Edwin  in 
a  great  battle.  Paulinus  escaped  jwith 
Edwin's  queen,  reached  a  ship  and  sailed 
away  to  South  England,  whence  he  ventured 
not  forth  again,  out  was  made  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  died,  and  was  buried  there.  All 
was  not  yet  lost,  however,  for  Northumbria. 
A  king  was  found  of  a  rival  race,  who 
gathered  up  the  scattered  elements  of 
resistance,  and  in  one  supreme  effort 
vanquished  the  Britons  and  killed  their 
valiant  king  Cadwallon.  The  forces  of  the 
English  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
their  enemy,  and  much  of  the  credit  of  the 
victory  wag  ascribed  to  the  power  of  a 
miraculous  cross  which  the  king  had  erected 
as  his  standard.  Oswald  lost  no  time  in 
showing  his  gratitude  for  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  the  heavenly  powers,  and 
sent  to  the  sacred  island  of  lona  begging 
for  some  holy  man  to  be  sent  to  instruct 
his  people  in  the  faith ;  the  priests  from 
Canterbury  having  mostly  fled  the  country 
with  their  leader  Paulinus. 

From  lona  Aidan  was  sent,  to  found  a 
second  lona  on  the  bleak  northern  coast. 
Here  from  the  castle  wall  the  island  thus 
colonised,  ever  since  called  Holy,  is  to  be 
seen;  the  farthest  and  largest  of  the  group 
that  lie  there  like  sea-birds  floating  on  the 
waves.  For  a  time  the  Christianity  of 
Northumbria  became  dbtinotly  Scotch 
or  Celtic,  dificriug  from  the  faith  intro- 
duced by  the  Koman  missionaries  in  the 
th  on  several  points  of  ritual,  and  on 
many  points  of  sentiment  and  practica 
Something  of  Eastern  simplicity,  an  asce- 
ticism rather  of  temperament  than  of 
discipline ;  a  love  of  seclusion  and  reverie, 


fc  wife  from  the  more  civilised  and  settJed  '''ith  a  deep  sense  of  community  with 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  in  the  train  of  his  Nature  in  her  wildest  and  loneliest  scenes ; 
wife  came  monks  from  Canterbury,  at  the  I  *  kind  of  feminine  sympathy  with  weak- 
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ness  and  distress;  these  are  the  striking 
features  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Golumba. 

In  Oswald,  the  king,   the    men   from 
lona  found  a  congenial  spirit     Here,  at  a 
feast^  held,  no    aoubt,  within    this  very 
enclosure,  King  Oswald  shared  his  dinner 
with  a  wandering  beggar,  and  gave  his 
silTer  dish  as  a  way-penny ;  and  here  the 
holy  Aidan  blessed  the  generous   giver. 
'^  'Sever  may  that  right  arm  perish  1 "  he 
cried ;  but,  alas !  the  prayer,  if  granted  at 
all,  was  granted  only  to  the  ear,  for  soon 
after  Oswald  was  slain  in  battle  by  the 
fierce  Penda  of  Mercia.      But  then  the 
relics  of  the  king  were  collected,  and  the 
generous  right  arm  was  enclosed  in  a  shrine 
within  the  church  of  this  castle  of  Bam- 
borough,  though  this  must  have  been  long 
after,  for  at  the  time  Penda  was  ravaging 
all  the  country,  and  had  even  set  siege  to 
Bebbanberg,  where  chiefs  and  mighty  men 
of  the  land  had  collected  for  one  desperate 
stand.     And  from  his  barren  island-home 
the  good  Aidan  watched  the  progress  of 
the  heathen  invader  in  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing houses  and  churchea     But  as  long  as 
the  king^s  town  held  out  all  was  not  yet 
lost    And  then  Penda,  it  is  said,  despair- 
ing of  storming  the  stockade  defended  by 
Bach  brave  hearts,  collected  from  far  and 
near   the    ruins    of    cottages  and  halls, 
timber,  thatch,  and    wattles,  which    he 
heaped  up  in  one  huge  pile  against  the 
eastle  mound.     And  then,  setting  it  on 
fire,  the  black  suffocating  smoke  settled  in 
choking  volumes  on  the  devoted  town,  and 
drifted  out  to  sea  in  a  huge  portentous 
eolumn.     St  Aidan  watch^  it  from  his 
cell,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  cried 
oat:  "Lord,  see  what  ill   tins   heathen 
Penda  doth."    And  then  we  are  told  that 
the  wind  suddenly  veered ;  the  great  suf- 
focating serpent  was  slowly  swept  back 
and  away — away  from  the  walls  of  the 
heaven-protected  city  and  back  upon  this 
godless  heathen,  whose  loud  triumphant 
cries  just  now  had  seemed  the  death-note 
of  the  Northumbrian  bravea 

From  this  moment  the  annals  of  Bam- 
borough  are  for  a  time  obscure.  The  tide 
of  Northumbrian  conquest  flowed  once 
more,  and  the  successor  of  the  sainted 
Oswald  ruled  over  a  kingdom  even  more 
extensive  than  that  indicated  by  the  pro- 
fessor when  we  crossed  the  Trent  Lincoln 
WIS  his,  and  Carlisle,  with  ancient  York 
for  a  capital,  and  thus  Bebbanberg  was 
abandoned  as  a  kingly  seat  In  the  tenth 
century  the  Danes  spoiled  castle  and  town, 
bat  the  Norman  kings  saw  the  advantage 


of  the  position — giving  a  landing-place  and 
a  hold  in  a  debateable  turbulent  land — 
and  the  present  strong  and  massive  keep 
was  built,  probably  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  White  Tower  of  London.  The 
castle  was  held  for  Eobert  de  Mowbray 
when  in  rebellion  against  Eufus,  and  the 
Bed  King  besieged^  it  with  all  his  power, 
building  up  against  it  a  huge  wooden 
tower,  called  appropriately  Malvoisin.  But 
the  castled  rock  was  like  to  have  proved 
too  strong  for  him,  when  Mowbray,  who 
had  been  fighting  elsewhere,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and,  to  save  his  eyes  from  the  hot 
irons  the  king  had  ready  for  him,  ordered 
the  castle  to  be  surrendered.  From  that 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  held  as  a  royal 
castle,  and  its  name  —  now  Baenberg  — 
occurs  frequently  in  the  royal  accounts  of 
expenses. 

Later  on  the  castle  formed  a  temporary 
refuge  for  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  the  Second ;  in  a  subsequent  reign 
the  Percys  held  it  for  the  king;  and  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  it  was  one  of  the 
strong  places  of  the  Lancastrian  party 
in  the  north.  When  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Hexham  had  left  the  Bed  Bose 
helpless  in  the  north.  Sir  Balph  Grey,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  cause,  threw  himself 
into  the  castle,  hoping,  perhaps,  to  hold 
out  till  help  should  come  from  France. 
But  King  Edward  assailed  him  ''cum 
maximis  bombardis/'  and  the  old  walls 
were  presently  tumbling  about  the  ears  of 
the  defenders.  Sir  Ealph  himself  was 
crushed  under  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  tower, 
as  the  roar  of  the  king's  artillery  sounded 
the  knell  of  the  great  baronage  of  England 
and  their  strong  castles.  And  just  as  the 
great  bombamis  of  Edward  the  Fourth  left 
it,  so  the  castle  remained,  ruined  and  dis- 
mantled, for  many  centuries.  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  the  Forsters,  and  Thomas 
Forster  lost  it  in  1715,  for  his  share 
in  the  Jacobite  rising.  The  property 
was  purchased  by  the  then  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Lord  Crewe,  a  relative  of 
Forster's,  who  left  it  at  his  death  to 
trustees  for  the  purposes  of  a  somewhat 
original  charity,  thus  described  by  Captain 
Grose,  who  writes:  "In  the  year  1757, 
the  trustees  for  Lord  Crewe's  charity  began 
the  repairs  of  Bamborough  Tower  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Sharp,  when  it  was 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 
The  upper  parts  were  formed  into  granaries, 
whence  in  times  of  scarcity  com  is  sold 
to  the  indigent,  without  any  distinction, 
at  four  shillings  per  bushel.      A  hall  ^■"' 
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fiome  apartmentB  are  reaorved  by  the  doctor. 
'who  frequently  rceidea  here  to  see  that  hia 
noble  plan  is  properly  executed. 

"Among  the  (Uatre&sed who  find  allevia- 
^on  by  the  jiidicioua  dispoaitton  of  this 
charity,  are  the  mariners  navigating  this 
dangeronB  coast,  for  whose  benefit  a  con- 
stant watch  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  from  whence  signals  are  given  to 
the  fishermen  of  Holy  Island  when  any 
ship  is  discovered  in  distress.  Besides 
this,  in  every  great  storm,  two  mea  on 
horseback  psjirol  the  adjacent  coast  from 
Bonset  to  BOnrise,  who  in  case  of  any  ship- 
wreck are  to  give  immediate  notice  at  the 
castle.  The  shipwrecked  mariner  finds 
a  hospitable  reception,  and  is  here  main- 
tained for  a  week  or  longer,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  drowned  are  decently  buried." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  old  tower  of  Barn- 
borough  wears  such  a  cheerful  habitable 
look,  for  with  some  modifications  the 
charity  still  continues  its  nsefiit  work. 
Popular  tradition,  with  some  lingering 
memories  of  the  former  greatness  of  the 
Bite,  has  embellished  the  castle  with  a 
wonderful  legend,  drawn  from  the  folk- 
lore of  the  race,  of  a  certain  loathly  worm 
or  serpent  which  had  been  thas  trans- 
formed from  a  beautiful  princess  by  the 
spiteful  queen  and  enchantress  her  step- 
mother— a  worm  that  drank  every  day 
the  milk  of  seven  cows,  and  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  north  eountree.  The  Child 
of  Wynd,  the  Perseus  of  the  drama,  sets 
out  to  deliver  the  country  with  bis 
companions, 

Tliey  bnilt  a  shiu  without  delay 
VVith  luastB  of  the  r..wan-lree. 

The  qaeen's  magical  arte  are  powerless 
against  the  rowan-tree,  and  the  Child  lands 
vu  safety  under  Bamborough  towers,  and, 
eword  in  hand,  encouuters  the  worm, 
which  speaks  him  fair,  however,  in  these 
mysterious  words : 


Won  I  nhnll  never  he. 
The  Child  overcomes   a    certain  natural 
antipathy  to  a  personage  at  once  so  coming 
on  and  forbidding.     He  gives  the  worm 
the  kisses  demanded,  whereupon  : 

iihe  crept  into  the  hole  a  wurui.  but  itept  uut  a 

As,  however,  the  lady  is  entirely  with- 
out apparel,  a  slight  embarrassment  ensues, 
which  is  ended  by  the  Child  throwing  bis 
cloak  over  the  lady,  and  they  proceed  in 
company  to  the  castle  where  the  wicked 


I  ahoiild  forget 


queen   is  discomfited,  and  finally  turned 
into  a  toad.     The  uncouth  poem  finishes  : 
This  fuel  ii'iw  Duncsii  Franier, 

Of  CliBviot.  sings  in  rhime. 
Lest  Banibroughsnin 
Some  put  of  it  in 

If  we  linger  over  Bamborough  it  is  be- 
cause no  other  place  seems  so  characteristic 
of  old  Korthomberland ;  with  its  stern  coast- 
line,  the  sea  with  its  mingled  brightness 
and  gloom,  the  white  sails,  the  islands  with 
their  cloads  of  sea-fowl.  Yonder  breed 
the  eider  dock,  which  are  known  as 
Sl  Cuthbert's  chicks,  and  on  the  beach  may 
be  picked  up  those  fossil  Entrochi  that 
children  stiU  call  St.  Cuthbert's  beads, 
white  the  tradition  is  still  extant  which 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  holy  sisterhood 
in  Marmion. 

But  fur  St.  Hilda's  nuns  would  Isam 
If  on  a,  nick  by  Lindiarnrn, 
St.  Cuthbert  Bits  and  toils  to  frur.e 
Tlie  Bca-b'im  beads  that  bear  hia  name. 
For  Cuthbert  was  of  the  Iloly  Island 
-there — less  familiarly  known  asLindtsfama 
A  sbepherd-boy  tending  his  flock  upon  the 
hills,  bo  saw  St.  Aidan  in  a  vision,  who 
sent  him  to  Melrose  Priory,  then  an  off- 
shoot of  Zona,  where  he  remained  fifteen 
years.  Then  he  was  made  prior  of  Lindis- 
farne,  where  he  earned  such  a  reputation  for 
sanctity,  that  tlie  Evil  One  became  jealous 
of  his  fame,  and  tried  a  fall  with  him  in 
vain.  Over  hills  and  fells  he  loved  to 
wander,  preaching  to  the  poor — by  nature 
a  dreamer  and  recluse.  'J'he  lonely  priory 
on  the  barren  rock  was  too  gay  and 
populous  an  abode  for  him,  and  he  retired 
to  a  narrow  cell  on  one  of  the  nearer  islands 
known  as  the  House  Island — now  adorned 
by  two  tall  lighthouses — where  there  are 
still  scattered  remains  of  a  chapel  and  a 
stone  coffin  in  which  it  is  said  the  sunt 
would  take  a  voyage  as  in  a  boat.  From 
his  retirement  he  was  called  to  assume  the 
episcopal  stafi'  and  ring,  as  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame,  but,  after  two  years  of  un- 
sought dignity,  he  retired  once  more  to  hia 
beloved  solitude  and  there  died.  The 
postfatunouB  adventures  of  the  saint  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  incidents  of  his 
secluded  life.  His  relics  remained  in 
their  original  shrine  at  Lindisfarne  for 
more  than  a  century,  when  the  heathen 
Northmen  made  a  descent  upon  the  then 
rich  and  prosperous  monastery.  Some  of 
the  monks  escaped  with  what  they  deemed 
their  most  precious  treasure,  the  wonder- 
working relics  of  their  saint  The  sub- 
sequent adventures  of  these  emigrants,  and 
their  settlement  at  Durham,  hardly  belong 
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to  the  chronicles  of  Northumberland,  but 
strange  to  say,  after  a  couple  of  centuries' 
absence,  the  bones  of  the  saint  once  more 
revisited  their  original  resting-place.  This 
time  it  ¥ras  Norman  Willicmi  who  was 
ravaging  the  north,  and  the  monks  of 
Durham  had  fled  from  the  terror  of  his 
name,  and  taken  refuge  in  Lindisfarne. 
They  soon  returned,  however,  finding  the 
Conqueror  not  ill-disposed  to  their  fra- 
ternity, and  William  stayed  his  course  of 
fire  and  rapine  before  he  reached  the 
frontiers  of  our  county,  a  fact  attributed 
by  the  religious  to  the  influence  of  the 
saint  who 

Turn'd  the  Conqueror  back  again 
When  with  his  Nonnan  Bowyer  band 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

On  Lindisfarne  there  are  still  considerable 
renudns  of  the  ancient  priory,  not  of 
Guthb^'s  time  indeed,  but  of  the  respect- 
able antiquity  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  island  can  be  reached  at 
low  water  by  crossing  the  sands,  a  fact 
noticed  by  Joaeda  the  venerable,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  shows  anv- 
how  that  the  coast  level  has  not  materiallpr 
changed  in  the  last  thousand  years.  It  is 
here  that  Scott  in  Marmion  places  the 
ghastly  incident  of  the  nun  immured  alive 
for  breach  of  her  vows  of  chastity — an  in- 
cident possible  a  few  centuries  earlier,  but 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  manners  of  the 
nzteenth  century.  But  the  island  and  its 
remains  are  interesting  as  the  lona  of  the 
•astern  coast,  the  especially  Holy  Island,  a 
storehouse  for  the  bones  of  early  Northum- 
hrian  kings,  and  the  first  station  of  mis- 
lionaiy  enterprise  among  the  heathen  of 
the  nortL  The  influence  of  the  early  Celtic 
Church  soon  waned  indeed  in  the  presence 
of  the  more  powerful  oi^anisation  of  !Bome, 
and  it  was  a  monk  of  Lindisfarne,  himself 
originally  adisciple  of  the  Scottish  Cult,  who 
was  the  chief  agent  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  men  from  lona ;  a  man  who  shines  out 
distinctly  from  the  dim  records  of  the 
past,  as  the  agent  of  civilisation  and  mun- 
dane culture  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of 
Mditude  and  reverie.  Wilfrid,  the  stirring 
Bishop  of  Northumbria,  after  spending  his 
youth  at  Lindisfarne,  had  completed  his 
ecclesiastical  training  at  Bome,  and  re- 
turned to  Northumbnadetermin^  to  bring 
his  native  country  into  the  Roman  usage. 
The  Scottish  monks,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  their  own  time  for  the  keeping  of 
Eastcar,  and  shaved  their  heads  in  a 
crescent  shape  from  ear  to  ear,  instead  of 
in  a  round  patch  on  the  crown,  as  was  and 


is  the  orthodox  method.  A  great  synod 
was  held  at  Whitby  to  settle  these  points, 
when  the  influence  of  Wilfrid  prevailed, 
and  the  king,  who  presided,  declared  for 
the  Church  of  St  Peter,  for  the  ortho- 
dox Easter,  and  the  cfrcular  tonsura  At 
that,  the  Scotch  abbot  sorrowfully  aban- 
doned Lindisfarne  and  returned  to  his 
own  country,  with  such  of  his  followers 
as  adhered  to  their  ancient  rite&  Many, 
however,  conformed  to  the  Soman  usage, 
the  famous  Cuthbert  among  the  rest,  and 
good  St.  Chad,  whose  fame  still  lives  at 
Lichfield,  and  whose  name,  indeed,  is  con- 
nected with  wells  and  fountains  all  over 
the  land. 

Long  after  Cuthbert's  time,  Lindisfarne 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  bishop, 
abbot,  and  monks  lived  together  in  peace ; 
but  when  the  Danes  descended  upon 
the  land,  they  swept  away  monastery, 
bishopric,  diocese,  and  alL  From  that 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  Lindisfarne,  till 
the  monks  of  Durham,  some  time  before 
the  Conquest)  visited  the  desolate  ruins  and 
decided  on  planting  an  oflshoot  of  their 
abbey  in  the  island. 

The  existing  ruins  are  the  remains  of  the 
church  of  this  priory,  whose  history  is  for 
the  future  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
present  house  of  Durham.  Near  the  ruins 
of  the  priory  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  on  a  curious  conical  mound,  about 
which  history  is  silent,  except  that  it  was 
occupied  by  a  small  royal  garrison  during 
the  past  century,  and  was  captured  and 
held  for  a  few  hours  on  behalf  of  the 
Pretender,  in  1715. 

Leaving  Bamborough  and  its  attendant 
islands,  with  all  the  halo  of  ruin  and 
antiquity  about  them,  keeping  along  the 
coast  road  to  the  south,  we  presently  come 
upon  the  ruins  of  Dunstanborough  Castle, 
on  a  precipitous  cliff  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  a  sweep  of  wild  rugged  coast-lino.  In 
stormy  weather  the  sea  breaks  and  dashes 
into  the  chasms  below,  and  spurts  up  in 
sheets  of  spray  with  loud  roaring  and 
rumbling.  The  name  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  site  was  originally  fortified 
by  the  sturdy  English  saint  Dunstan,  who 
ruled  king  and  kingdom  with  a  firm  hand. 
But  the  present  building  was  erected  by 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry 
the  Third,  who  was  killed  at  Borough- 
bridge  by  the  men  of  King  Edward  the 
Second  when  on  his  way  to  his  own  strong 
fortress.  Later  on  the  castle  was  held  for 
the  Bed  Bose,  and  was  stormed  and 
demolished  by  the  Yorkists,  and  remains 
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pretty  mnch  as  Edward  the  Fourth's 
artillery  left  it 

Still  following  the  coast,  and  crossing 
the  mouth  of  the  Aln,  we  come  to  the 
finest  of  the  trio  of  sea-coast  castles,  Wark- 
worth,  proud  of  Percy's  name.  The  ruined 
keep  rises  nobly, from  the  clifTa,  and  all 
round  is  a  magnificent  prospect  of  sea  and 
land.  To  the  north  lies  the  rich  cul- 
tivated country  to  Alnwick;  westwards 
are  the  banks  of  the  Coquet,  graced 
with  copse  and  grove;  to  the  south  is 
an  extensive  plain  inclining  towards  the 
sea,  crowded  with  villages  and  interspersed 
with  woods,  theshore  indented  by  little  ports 
and  creeks,  the  higher  grounds  scattered 
over  with  innumerable  hamlets,  churches, 
and  other  buildings.  Warkworth  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  Percys  that 
its  history  is  that  of  the  family,  which  may 
be  more  conveniently  told  at  Alnwick. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare 
places  some  of  his  scenes  in  Henry  the 
Fourth  at  Warkworth — that  charming 
scene  where  Lady  Percy  threatens  : 

In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Uarr}% 
An*  if  tnou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

A  short  three  miles  of  the  river  is  the 
hermitage  of  Warkworth,  the  most  perfect 
thing  of  its  kind  in  all  England,  a  little 
lonely  hermitage  on  the  river-bank,  where 
it  is  easy  to  believe  in  the  tradition  that 
tells  how  it  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock — 
its  chapel,  cell,  and  rude  devotional  figures 
-in  expiation  of  unpardoned  crime,  by  the 
last  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bertram,  a 
family  more  ancient  even  than  the  Percys. 

"  WAS  IT  SUCCESS  1 " 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  IV. 

"  BosA,  I  see  another  invitation  upstairs 
from  the  Hardings.  Let  me  repeat  to  you 
that  I  do  not  sanction  your  going  there." 

Dr.  Macdonald  addressed  himself  to  his 
wife,  who  sat  opposite  him  at  the  dinner- 
table,  well-dressed  and  silent 

She  hardly  ate  at  all,  but  amused  herself 
by  crumbling  her  bread  between  her  thin 
white  fingers. 

The  six  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
their  marriage  had  left  the  husband  colder 
and  more  imperious  than  ever,  and  had 
taken  away  from  the  wife  all  that  "  beauts 
du  diable"  which  she  had  enjoyed  for  so 
short  a  period.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow, 
and  her  colour  unnaturally  high.  She  did 
not  look  up  when  her  husband  spoke,  nor 
did  she  give  the  slightest  sign  that  she 
had  heard  hun. 


II 


"The  Hardings'  rooms  are  so  very 
draughty,''  suggested  Mrs.  Carden  apolo- 
geticaUy.  She  was  at  one  side  of  the  table, 
facing  Dr.  Te^ett  She  was  always 
apologetic  now  m  the  presence  of  her  son- 
in-law.  She  looked  towards  him  before 
venturing  a  remark,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
a  little  under  his  cold  glanca 

'' Whether  the  rooms  are  draughty  or 
not  is  merely  a  matter  of  detaO,"  he  an- 
swered curtly ;  "  the  gist  of  the  matter  is 
that  Eosa  cannot  stand  these  large  enter- 
tainments, and  I  do  not  intend  her  to  try.  I 
suppose,''  addressing  his  wife,  "  you  don't 
wish  to  be  ill  again  as  you  were  last 
wmter  % " 

<*  You  wish  it,"  she  sud,  without  looking 
up,  and  still  crumbling  her  bread«  She 
spoke  with  the  perversity  of  ill-health, 
perhaps  half  hoping  to  elicit  the  warm 
denial  he  would  have  given  long  ago. 

His  blue  eyes  gleamed  angrily. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  unrea- 
sonable remarks  you  choose,"  he  said ;  "  but 
considering  the  matter  even  on  its  lowest 
grounds,  your  illness  would  cause  me  great 
inconvenience  and  expense." 

Then  the  servants  came  back  into  the 
room,  and  dinner  proceeded  in  silence.  Dr. 
Teggett  was  used  to  these  little  bickerings 
between  husband  and  wife ;  he  was  often 
at  the  house.  Macdonald  had  grown  to 
tolerate  him,  and  even  to  be  glad  of  his 
company  when  no  one  else  was  Uiere.  Anv 
society  was  preferable  to  being  alone  with 
his  wife.  Ever  since  he  had  discovered, 
within  a  year  of  his  marriage,  that  she  was 
developing  consumptive  tendencies,  his 
feelings  towards  her  had  undei^gone  a  sin- 

Silar  change.  He  considered  that  Mrs. 
arden  had  grossly  deceived  him,  and  he 
never  looked  at  his  children  without  a 
wave  of  resentment  against  their  mother; 
for  out  of  five,  two  omy  remained  to  him, 
and  these  were  delicate,  sickly  little  boys 
who  seemed  very  unlikely  to  survive  the 
course  of  Spartan  treatment  to  whidh  he 
subjected  thenL 

"  Do  have  the  dear  children  down  to 
please  me,"  begged  Mrs.  Garden  timidly, 
so  soon  as  the  dessert  was  brought  m 

"  As  I  always  have  them  down  to  please 
myself,"  Dr.  Macdonald  answered  grimly, 
yet  intending  a  joke,  ''I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  to-night" 

He  had  a  crushing  way  of  answering  his 
mother-in-law's  remarks  which  was  not  en- 
couraging. Conversation  did  not  flourish 
at  the  Macdonalds'  table.  Eosa,  beyond 
an  occasional  remark  to  her  mother,  never 
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spoke  at  all,  and  Dr.  Teggett^  who  at 
other  timea  was  rather  garrulous,  looked 
upon  his  dinner-hour  as  too  important  an 
event  to  he  lightly  broken  into  by  desultory 
talk. 

Two  small  boys  of  five  and  three  years 
old  now  came  into  the  room,  and  ran  at 
once  up  to  their  mother.    ' 

"  Come  over  here,  sirs,"  commanded  Dr. 
Maedonald,  and  the  pair  reluctantly  went 
and  stood  between  him  and  Mrs.  Garden. 

Bosa  seemed  almost  indifferent  to  their 
presence,  but  the  grandmother  never  let 
them  alone  a  moment,  asking  them  ques- 
tions as  to  their  toys  and  games,  and 
passing  them  figs  and  nuts,  and  sips  of 
wine. 

To  this  Maedonald  promptly  put  a  stop. 

"  Thank  your  grandmother,"  he  said  im- 

rratively  to  the  eldest  boy,  "  and  tell  her 
forbid  your  touching  wine  now,  or  at 
any  other  time." 

The  child  faltered  with  the  glass  at  his 
li^  and  put  it  down  untasted ;  his  father's 
voice  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  nervous 
terror. 

"  Well,  sir  ?   Say  what  I  tell  you." 

"  Papa  forbids  your  touching  wine  now, 
or  at  any  time,"  gabbled  the  little  boy 
timorously. 

At  this  his  father  laughed  abruptly,  and 
taking  his  son  bv  the  shoulders  gave  him 
a  slight  push  back  to  his  mother. 

"I  cannot  compliment  you  on  your  in- 
tellieenoe,"  he  said  in  the  sarcastic  tones 
chflcuren  dread;  'Hhe  little  wine  you  have 
taken  seems  to  have  confused  your  wits 
already.  Give  him  a  dry  biscuit,  Bosa, 
and  nothing  else.  I  will  not  have  their 
teeth  mined  with  sweets." 

lbs.  Garden  was  not  more  successful 
with  the  younger  one  whom  she  had  taken 
on  her  knee.  Sure  of  her  indulgence  he 
made  a  grab  across  the  table,  and  ujpset  a 
finger-glass  into  a  dish  of  preserved  ginger. 

"  Let  that  child  be  removed  upstairs," 
commanded  his  father,  and  the  culprit  was 
carried  howling  from  tiie  room. 

"  He  is  getting  most  unruly,"  said  Dr. 
Maedonald ;  "  his  mother  and  grandmother 
do  nothing  but  spoil  him.  I  shall  have  to 
give  both  these  young  gentlemen  a  lesson 
one  day  which  they  won't  forget" 

His  eye  rested  on  Granger,  the  eldest 
boy,  and  the  child  almost  slid  under  the 
table  with  fright ;  no  lesson  at  least  was 
needed  to  teach  him  a  proper  respect  for 
parental  authority. 

Mrs.  Garden  chose  the  finest  orange 
from  the  dish,  and  carefully  peeled  it; 


then  she  put  the  pieces  on  to  Rosa's  plate, 
and  with  nods  and  smiles  invited  her 
grandson  to  partake.  Dr.  Maedonald  con- 
descended to  enter  into  a  scientific  conver- 
sation with  his  guest,  and  Bosa  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  played  abstractedly  with 
her  fan.  Suddenly  the  colour  flamed  up 
all  over  her  face,  and  she  leaned  forward 
quickly. 

Her  husband  had  been  laying  down  the 
law  of  ansdsthetics,  and  was  just  describing 
with  a  horrifying  minuteness  an  experi- 
ment he  had  performed  that  week  upon  a 
dog.  His  son,  leaning  with  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  was  listening  with  an  awful 
fascination,  and  when  Maedonald,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  point,  mentioned  how  the 
animal  had  drawn  itself  up  into  knots, 
the  little  boy  gave  a  sniggering  laugh. 

"  Granger,"  cried  his  mother  furiously, 
"  leave  the  room  this  instant ! " 

Dr.  Maedonald  paused  in  amazement' 

''  What  has  he  done ) "  he  asked  her. 

Anger  and  disgust  were  struggling  on 
Bosa's  face. 

"  Leave  the  room  ! "  she  repeated  to  her 
son.  9 

The  husband  frowned. 

"  Kindly  give  me  a  reason  for  Granger's 
departure,  and  I  will  see  that  he  obeys 
you." 

The  boy  stood  still  between  the  table 
and  the  door.     He  dared  not  mova 

Bosa  looked  down  into  her  plate  and 
pulled  about  a  bit  of  grape-stalk.  She 
pressed  her  shut  fan  across  her  mouth  to 
hide  its  trembling. 

"We  are  all  waiting,"  said  Dr.  Mae- 
donald with  polite  irony.  ''  Ghranger  seems 
likely  to  take  root  where  he  is." 

Bosa  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears 
began  to  run  down  her  cheeks. 

Her  husband  examined  her  with  cold 
curiosity. 

"Your  mother  is  unwell,"  he  said 
presently  to  his  son.  ^'She  is  unable  to 
stand  the  noise  you  make.    Be  off  I" 

The  boy  slunk  gladly  firom  the  room,  and 
so  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  his  mother 
broke  out  passionately: 

"  I  will  not  have  him  hear  such  things ;  I 
have  told  you  before  I  will  not  have  him 
brutalised.  It  is  too  bad ;  I  believe  you 
do  it  on  purpose."    And  she  began  to  cry. 

Maedonald  was  greatly  irritated,  and  kept 
silence  a  few  seconds  to  subdue  his  temper. 

"  You  are  the  most  unreasonable  woman 
I  know,"  he  said  coldly.  "  I  wonder  you 
don't  say  I  got  up  tins  morning  on  pur- 
pose to  make  you  cry  at  dinner-time.    But 
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that  I  believe  you  are  feeling  very  unwell, 
I  should  see  no  excuse  for  such  conduct 
We  will  come  up  to  coffee  in  ten  minutes' 
tima'' 

"You  see  what  Bosa  is  like,"  said 
Macdonald  when  he  and  his  guest  were 
alona  ''Unless  she  has  plenty  of  ex- 
traneous excitement  she  gets  into  a 
morbid  condition,  and  either  broods  or 
cries,  as  you  saw  to-night  I  made  a 
great  mistake.  My  domestic  life  is  a 
miserable  failure.  The  only  comfort  I  get 
is  from  my  work.'' 

Dr.  Teggett  found  nothing  to  say. 
His  sympathy  was  given  to  Sosa,  whose 
melancholy  face  had  bqgun  during  the  last 
few  months  to  impress  him  painfully. 

Macdonald  had  never  before  spoken  of 
his  private  affairs,  but  to-night  some- 
thing impelled  him  to  speech,  if  only  to 
shake  off  the  irritation  which  oppressed 
him. 

"Bosa  ought  never  to  have  married," 
he  said.  "Mrs.  Garden  behaved  most 
culpably.  I  have  since  learned  that  Sosa's 
father  was  consumptive,  and  both  his  sisters 
died  of  the  disease.  It  is  true,  as  she  told 
me,  that  he  died*  of  fever,  but  he  would 
probably  never  have  reached  middle-age. 
iMdly  enough,  about  two  years  ago  I  came 
across  a  man  who  had  attended  the  M'Kay 
family  for  many  years  when  they  lived  at 
Portobello.     I  heard  it  all  from  him." 

"  Poor  girl — poor  child  1 "  murmured 
the  old  man.  "I  have  feared  a  long  time 
that  there  was  something  wrong." 

Dr.  Macdonald  leaned  gloomily  on  the 
table.  He  felt  that  now  the  subject  was 
broached,  he  might  as  well  confide  the 
whole  of  his  grievances. 

"Sosa  is  naturally  of  a  morbid,  self- 
questioning  disposition,  and  she  does  her- 
self great  harm  by  indulging  in  it  For  a 
time  she  throws  it  off  by  a  round  of 
gaiety,  until  her  strength  gives  way,  and 
in  the  reaction  which  follows  she  is  worse 
than  ever.  Her  mind  is  narrow  and 
tenacious,  and  I  make  out  she  had  a  very 
narrowing  education.  She  liked  to  believe 
that  all  her  actions  were  seen  and  approved 
of  by  a  sort  of  special  Providence,  and 
now  she  torments  herself  with  remorse 
because  she  no  longer  finds  comfort  in  that 
beliei  At  least,  so  I  understand  her.  I 
have  studied  her  rather  closely.  At 
first  I  endeavoured  to  give  her  wider 
views,  but  I  found  it  was  no  use.  All 
women  dinff  to  forms  and  superstitions ; 
they  can't  face  die  naked  truth;  their 
bram  is  too  poor  in  quality." 


"  Ah  I  ah  1 "  began  Dr.  Teggett  dissent, 
ingly,  "  there  are  a  good  many  men,  too, 
who  won't  face  the  truth  a§  you  see  it" 

"  Well,  we  won't  discuss  it  again,"  said 
Macdonald.  "  You  know  my  views,  and 
we  should  neither  of  us  ever  convince  the 
other.    Shall  we  go  upstairs ) " 

This  conversation  with  Macdonald  made* 
a  great  impression  on  Dr.  Teggett  For  a 
very  long  time  after  it  he  was  haunted  by 
Bosa's  melancholy  face,  and  often,  when 
rearranging  his  cabinets  and  dusting  his 
treasures,  he  would  find  himself  ruminating 
over  her  situation.  He  began  to  persuade 
himself  she  had  never  looked  happy — not 
even  in  the  first  months  of  her  marriage 
— perhaps  never  at  all  since  her  childhood. 
This  ingenious  hypothesis  was  based  partly 
on  Dr.  Maodonald's  diagnosis  of  her  cha- 
racter, partly  on  the  apathy  for  which  even 
her  ill-health  did  not  entirely  account;  but 
it  flourished  chiefly  on  the  unforgotten 
picture  of  a  boisterous  laughing  girl  he  had 
once  watched  romping  over  a  lawn,  and  the 
memory  of  the  passionate  kisses  she  had  be- 
stowed on  the  faded  woman  who  crossed  it 
to  fetch  her  in.  Poor  Miss  Haverson  had 
now  been  dead  three  years,  and  the  school 
was  broken  up ;  but  Bosa  had  never  cared  to 
revisit  it,  and  never  opened  her  lips  on  the 
subject  of  her  early  life.  The  doctor  had 
an  odd  fancy  that  perhaps  neither  he,  nor 
Mrs.  Garden,  nor  any  of  them,  knew  the 
real  Bosa — Miss  Haverson's  Bosa.  He 
remembered  the  wonderful  difference  which 
had  struck  him,  that  day  so  long  ago, 
between  the  flrowning  ffirl  who  came 
into  the  drawing-room  at  Norwood  and  the 
laughing  happy  one  he  had  seen  from  the 
window.  Supposing  all  these  years  she 
had,  so  to  speak,  been  acting  a  part,  because^ 
her  real  tastes  and  inclinations  were  so' 
incompatible  with  her  surroundings )  Ideas 
such  as  these  perplexed  the  doctor  very 
much,  and  to  Mrs.  Gibbs  he  one  day  hinted 
some  of  his  doubts.  But  she  gave  him 
very  little  satisfaction,  for  she  lukd  plenty 
of  problems  of  her  own  to  perplex  her  just 
then.  Her  beloved  Lance,  who  had  been 
slowly  but  carefully  stepping  down  the 
ladder  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  just  com- 
pleted the  performance  with  a  rush,  and 
kicked  the  implement  over.  He  had  had 
the  indecency  to  marry  a  barmaid,  and  to 
propose  introducing  her  to  his  shuddering 
family. 

But  what  Mrs.  Gibbs  suffered  on  this 

account    was    small    compared    to    Mrs. 

Garden's    erowing    anxieties.    Bosa   had 

I  taken  a  bad  cold,  waiting  for  her  carriage 
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after  a  dance,  and  for  six  weeks  had  never 
left  the  house.  She  was  become  pamfidly 
thin  and  feverish,  and  her  cough  was  shat- 
tering to  listen  to.  Dr.  Teggett  shook  his 
head  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Garden's  account 
<*  She  is  so  weak,  and  has  such  sleepless 
nights;  that  terrible  cough  gives  her  no 
peace.  Dr.  Macdonald  talks  of  getting  a 
nurse  for  her  from  his  '  Home.'  I  am  sure  I 
would  willingly  sit  up,  but  he  won't  hear 
of  allowing  me." 

Dr.  Teggett  promised  to  go  and  see 
Bosa  soon,  and  he  went  with  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  should  not  often  so  again  on 
such  an  errand.  The  silence  of  the  house 
increased  his  depression.  The  doctor 
heard  no  sign  of  the  children,  who 
were  generally  noisy  enough  when  their 
father  was  out  He  felt  that  the  house  might 
almost  be  uninhabited,  when  he  saw  conung 
down  the  stairs  a  young  woman,  carrying 
a  little  tray.  She  looked  about  twenty- 
five,  and  had  a  fair  and  confident  face,  with 
fair  hair  that  waved  back  from  the  parting, 
and  was  plaited  firmly  and  smoothly  on 
the  nape  of  her  neck.  When  she  reached 
the  landing,  where  the  doctor  stood  aside 
to  let  her  pass,  she  paused  for  a  second 
and  looked  at  him  very  collectedly  over 
the  jugs  and  bottles  on  the  tray.  Her  eyes 
were  grey  and  far  apart,  and  her  nose 
tamed  up.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  exceed- 
ingly well-complexionea  and  reposeful- 
looiung.  Behmd  the  doctor  was  a 
conservatory  with  open  doors.  The  winter 
nmshine,  striking  mellowly  through  the 
dasB,  irradiated  m  so  poetical  a  manner 
tiiis  young  woman  in  blue,  who  stood 
facing  it,  that  the  doctor  might  have  ima- 
gined her  to  be  some  large-limbed  Hebe, 
bearing  down  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  I 
lay  "  mij^t  have^"  for  in  reality  no  such 
idea  crossed  his  prosaic  brain.  He  imme- 
diately saw  she  must  be  the  nurse  from  the 
"Home,'*  and  he  mentally  congratulated 
her  on  her  healthy  appearance. 

/'Shall  I  take  Dr.  Te^eett  up  to  the 
mistress!"  asked  the  maid  who  preceded 

him, 

The  young  woman  in  blue  transferred 
her  tray  to  the  speaker.  "Carry  this 
down,''  she  said,  "  and  be  sure  you  break 
nothing.  Kindly  step  this  way,  sir,  and  I 
vill  see  if  Mrs.  Macdonald  can  receive 
you."  She  spoke  with  gentle  authority,  like 
one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed.  "  Please 
lit  down  here,"  she  said,  opening  the  door 
of  tile  big  drawine-room. 

^  How  is  she  1  asked  the  old  man,  still 
standing ;  he  felt  drawn  to  converse  with 


this  pleasant-faced  young  woman,  whose 
expression  said  so  cleany  that  she  felt 
capable  of  managing  everyone's  affairs  very 
much  better  than  they  could  do  it  for 
themselvea 

"She  has  been  better  since  Sunday; 
more  tranquil ;  to-day  her  mother  is  with 
her." 

The  doctor  answered  the  tone,  rather 
than  the  words. 

"  Ah,  poor  woman !  she  is  too  anxious 
herself  to  be  a  very  desirable  companion. 
You  are  from  Dr.  Macdonald's  '  Home,'  I 
suppose ) " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  at  him.  "  I  am 
Nurse  Hamilton.  Dr.  Macdonald  has 
always  befriended  me.  He  is  good  enough 
to  say  he  has  confidence  in  me." 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man, 
laying  a  finger  on  her  arm.  "  I  fear  it  is  a 
bad  case  1 " 

Miss  Hamilton  looked  at  him  a  second 
before  answering : 

"  It  is  a  very  interesting  one,"  she  said 
isoftly..  She  went  through  the  folding  doors 
into  the  back  room  to  announce  his  arrivid. 

Mrs.  Garden  came  out  to  fetch  him  in. 
She  looked  ill,  and  her  once  pretty  eyes 
were  spoilt  with  tears. 

'*  My  poor  Sosa  ! "  she  said ;  "  you  will 
see  a  ^eat  change  in  her,  but  don't  observe 
anythmg.  When  once  the  weather  breaks 
I  know  she  will  grow  strong  again." 

The  blinds  in  the  back  room  were  drawn 
down,  but  from  the  sunshine  shut  out 
behind  them,  a  soft  yellow  li^ht  suQused 
the  room.  In  the  air  was  a  famt  smell  of 
medicines.  Rosa  lay  on  a  straight  sofa 
facing  the  doors.  Over  the  crimson  rug 
which  covered  her,  her  thin  hands  wandeored 
restlessly.  It  took  the  doctor  several 
minutes  to  overcome  the  shock  her  appear- 
ance caused  him. 

Nurse  Hamilton  moved  about  with  firm, 
quiet  steps,  rectifying  the  rather  disordered 
state  of  tne  tables  and  chairs.  Rosa»  after 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  followed  her 
everywhere  with  her  eyes. 

"  Let  me  shake  up  your  pillows,  please ; 
your  head  is  not  Ugh  enough;  you  will 
bring  on  your  cough  again." 

Miss  Hamilton  gently  supported  Bosa 
with  one  arm  while  she  pulled  the  pillows 
into  the  required  position.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  women  was  terrible :  the  one 
all  strength,  and  confidence,  and  exuberant 
health ;  the  other  a  spectacle  to  wring  the 
heart  The  doctor  remembered  it  months 
afterwards  when  circumstances  again 
brought  Miss  Hamilton  under  his  notice. 
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'^  She  is  such  an  admirable  nnrse/'  said 
Mrs.  Garden  when  the  door  was  shut  and 
they  were  alone,  **  she  is  always  so  pleasant 
and  attentive,  we  should  not  know  what 
to  do  without  her ;  should  we,  dearest  1 " 

Rosa  ground  her  hands  into  the  clothes, 
and  her  cheeks  burned  painfully.  She 
seemed  suffering  from  a  miserable  irritation. 

"Open  the  door,  mamma,"  she  said 
sharply,  "  I  am  stifling/' 

Her  restless  eyes  met  the  doctor's,  and  he 
started. 

"  Don't  you  like  your  nurse  ? "  he  asked 
injudiciously. 

"  I  detest  her  1 "  cried  Rosa  passionately, 
tearing  at  the  fringes  of  her  coverlet. 

"Oh,  my  dear!  I  thought  you  liked 
her  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Garden  in  surprisa 

"  You  are  always  thinking  things, 
mamma,"  said  Rosa  bitterly.  "  I  suppose 
you  think  I  am  very  happy  and  shall  be 
downstairs  in  a  fortnight  1 " 

She  never  looked  at  her  mother,  who  sat 
beside  her,  but  stared  gloomily  away  at 
the  opposite  wall,  or  down  at  her  ever- 
working  fingers. 

"Well — well,  we  all  hope  you  will  be 
downstairs  soon,"  said  Dr.  Teggett,  patting 
her  knee  soothingly. 

"  You  know  I  shall  never  be  well  again," 
said  Rosa;  "I  know  it,  and  I  am  very 
glad.    I  am  only  in  the  way  here." 

"  Rosal"  cried  her  mother  in  consterna- 
tion, "  how  can  you  be  so  unkind  to  me  1 
"What  should  we  do — what  would  your 
poor  little  boys  do  without  you ) " 

"What  good  am  I  to  them!  They 
never  see  me.  He  has  sent  them  away," 
she  said  drearily. 

"Poor  little  dears,"  said  the  grand- 
mother, "  they  made  so  much  noise." 

"That  is  not  the  truth,"  cried  Rosa; 
"  you  know  it  is  because  he  does  not  think 
it  healthy  for  them  to  be  in  a  house  where 
there  is  sickness.  He  will  be  glad  when  I 
am  dead.  He  will  choose  better  next  time." 

"  Oh,  Rosa,  you  are  cruel  to  me,"  wept 
her  mother. 

Rosa  was  getting  painfully  excited.  She 
leaned  forward  and  seemed  to  struggle 
with  the  thoughts  that  oppressed  her. 

"  You  have  been  cruel  to  me,"  she  said ; 
"you  have  made  my  life  miserable.  Why 
did  you  make  me  marry  him  1  Why  did 
you  ever  come  home  at  alii  I  was  happy 
before  I  knew  you." 

Mrs.  Garden  became  ashy  pale. 

"  Good  God !  how  can  you  say  such 
things  ? "  she  whispered  hoarsely. 

Rosa  laughed  hysterically. 


"  How  can  you  talk  of  God  1 "  she  cried. 
"  You  care  as  little  for  God  a<3  my  husband 
does,  only  he  is  more  honest  about  it  I, 
too,  have  lost  God  now,  and  health,  and 
youth,  and  happiness,  and  everything  I " 

She  fell    back  exhausted    among    her 

E)illows ;  the  blood  retreated  from  her  face, 
eaving  it  a  grey  white.  Her  tearless  eyes 
gazed  away  in  vacant  despair.  Dr.  Teggett 
felt  quite  unnerved.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  a  turn  round  the  room.  When  he 
sat  down  again,  he  blew  his  nose  sono- 
rously. Mrs.  Garden  did  not  utter  a  word. 
With  her  grey  head  bowed  over  her  lap, 
she  seemed  to  sit  stupefied,  all  sense 
crushed  out  of  her.  An  oppressive  silence 
fell  over  the  room,  undisturbed  but  by  the 
monotonous  tic-tac  of  the  clock,  or  the 
faint  closing  of  a  door  down  below.  A 
lingering  sunbeam  slid  in  through  a  chink 
of  the  blind,  and  touched  with  its  pale 
gilding  the  wall  and  ceiling.  Suddenly 
the  stulness  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a 
carriage  driving  rapidly  up;  a  knock 
echoed  through  uie  house ;  Dr.  Macdonald's 
deep  voice  was  heard  in  the  haH. 

Rosa  started  painfully  and  attempted  to 
smooth  her  disordered  hair. 

"  Quick,  mamma  I  it  is  Robert ;  make  me 
look  nice,"  she  murmured  hurriedly. 

Dr.  Teggett  rose.  The  scene  had  been 
inexpressibly  painful  to  him ;  he  wanted  to 
get  away  to  recover  his  composure. 

"I  inll  say  good-bye  for  the  present^ 
my  dear,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 

Dr.  Macdonald's  quick  step  was  heard 
coming  up  the  stairs;  then  it  stopped  half- 
way. Through  the  open  door  his  voice  was 
distinctly  audible. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Hamilton,  there  you  are !  I 
hope  you  have  done  as  I  told  you  about 
lying  down  1  I  have  brought  you  some 
flowers  to  remind  you  that  spring  is 
coming.  Shut  in  here,  you  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  all  about  it" 

The  nurse's  clear  voice  responded  : 

"  How  good  of  you  1  What  a  delicious 
scent !    I  love  it  more  than  any  other." 

The  watchers  in  the  sick-room  heard 
them  come  up  the  last  flight  together,  and 
stop  again  outside  the  drawing-room  door. 
They  heard  Dr.  Macdonald  ask  her:  "D& 
you  know  why  I  brought  you  primroses  1 

It  is  because "  But  the  rest  was^spoken 

too  low  to  catch.     Miss  Hamilton  gave  her 
fresh  subdued  laugh. 

"You  are  always  so  good  to  me,"  she 
answered. 

Dr.  Teggett  felt  Rosa's  fingers  tighten 
convulsively  on  his  own. 
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"  I  hate  her,"  she  moi  mured,  "  and  that 
is  why." 

Then  her  grasp  relaxed,  and  as  her 
hnaband  and  rTorse  Hamilton  entered  the 
room,  she  tamed  her  face  to  her  pillows 
and  seemed  to  sleep. 

Dr.  Teggett  sli[>ped  away  through  the 
folding  doors  unobserved.  He  was  not 
equal  to  meeting  anyone  just  then;  the 
staircase  was  full  of  the  fragrance  of  prim- 
roses, but  he  did  not  notice  it ;  he  got  out 
into  the  street,  and  walked  at  first  a  little 
hap-hazard;  his  eyes  were  too  dim  to  see 
Uie  way. 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  child  1 "  he  said  to 
himself;  ''at  least  it  will  soon  be  over! " 

And  a  few  late  primroses  were  still  being 
hawked  about  the  streets  when  the  old  man 
learned  that  Sosa  Macdonald  was  dead. 


SOME  CURIOUS  COMMISSIONS. 


'  The  politic  marriage  of  the  victor  of 
Bosworth  with  Elizabeth  of  York  was  as 
nnfelidtous  as  most  politic  marriages,  and 
when  death  dissolved  it,  there  was  little  grief 
in  the  survivor's  heart  After  three  years 
widowhood  Henry  had  a  mind  to  many 
aeain,  and  was  recommended  by  Isabella 
of  Spain  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  young 
Qaeen  of  Naples.  He  asked  her  to  send 
Um  a  portrait  of  the  lady,  as,  if  she  were 
not  handsome,  he  would  not  have  her  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world,  the  English 
people  **  thought  so  much  of  good  looks." 
No  portrait  coming  from  Spain,  Henry 
dmatched  James  Braybrooke,  John  Still, 
snd  Fnoids  Marsyn  to  Valencia,  ostensibly 
to  deliver  Princess  Katherine's  greetings  to 
her  dear  kinswoman,  but  really  to  learn 
if  the  Queen  of  Naples  were  fitted  to  share 
histiirone. 

Never,  surely,  did  three  gentlemen  accept 
a  more  thankless  commission  than  that 
nndertaken  by  the  bearers  of  Henry's  most 
carious  and  exquisite  instructions,  as  Bacon 
terms  them.  These  instructions  required 
the  envoys  to  note  and  set  down  the  young 
widow's  age,  the  colour  of  her  hair,  the  hue 
of  her  complexion,  the  quality  of  her  skin; 
whether  her  face  was  fat  or  lean,  round  or 
•harp,  painted  or  unpainted;  her  coun- 
tenance cheerful  or  melancholy,  stead&st 
or  "  blushing  in  communication ; "  the 
height  and  breadth  of  her  forehead,  the 
shape  of  her  nose,  the  peculiarities  of  her 
ejehrowB,  eyes,  teeth,  and  lips  were  to  be 
precisely  noted,  with  an  express  injunction 
I  to  speak  to  her  fasting,  and  so  find  out 
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whether  her  breath  was  sweet  or  not,  or 
savoured  of  spices,  rose-water,  or  musk. 
They  were  enjoined  to  mark  well  her 
highness's  neck  and  bosom;  the  size  and 
shape  of  her  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  and 
ascertain  her  exact  height  Lest  they 
mieht  be  deceived  into  giving  her  more 
indies  than  belonged  to  her,  they  were 
directed  to  obtain  a  pair  of  the  royal 
slippers  and  take  careful  measurement 
thereof.  Henry's  inquiaitiveness  did  not 
end  here.  He  insisted  upon  knowing  if 
his  possible  consort  was  free  from  all  bodily 
blemish,  unplagued  by  hereditary  ailments, 
was  sometimes  ill  and  sometimes  well,  or 
enjoyed  constant  health ;  whether  she  ate 
or  dnmk  immoderately;  and  generally 
how  she  stood  with  her  uncle,  the  King  of 
Aragon ;  what  land  or  livelihood  she  had, 
or  would  have,  in  Naples  or  elsewhere ; 
and  whether  such  was  hers  for  life  only,  or 
went  to  her  heirs  for  ever. 

By  dint  of  close  observation,  and  a 
little  bribery,  the  envoys  -  extraordinary 
were  enabled  to  satisfy  their  master's 
curiosity  on  most  points.  They  reported 
that  the  young  queen  was  round  in  figure, 
of  middle  stature,  had  a  fat  round  face 
(unpainted),  a  cheerful  countenance,  fair 
complexion,  dear  skin,  greyish-brown  eyes, 
brown  hair,  and  small  eyebrows.  Her  nose 
rose  a  little  in  the  mid  ward  and  bowed  a 
little  towards  the  end,  her  lips  were  round 
and  thick,  her  neck  was  full  and  comely ; 
round  arms  of  proper  length ;  hands  right 
fair  and  soft,  witn  fingers  of  meet  length  and 
breadth,  completed  the  catalogue  of  her 
conditions.  Begarding  her  highness's 
exact  height,  the  dimensions  of  her  fore- 
head, and  the  sweetness  of  her  breath,  the 
inquisitors  remained  in  doubt;  but  the 
Court  apothecary  assured  them  that  his 
mistress  had  no  personal  deformity ;  was  a 
good  feeder,  eating  heartily  twice  a  day, 
but  drinking  little — water  or  cinnamon- 
water  being  her  usual  beverage,  although 
sometimes  she  indulged  in  a  litUe  hypocras. 
Trustworthy  information  respecting  the 
queen's  pecuniary  position  was  not  forth- 
coming. She  was  high  in  favour  with  the 
old  King  of  Arason — possibly  because  she 
resembled  him  m  the  fashion  of  her  nose 
and  complexion — and  he  intended  to  give 
her  a  richer  dowry  than  he  had  ^ven  any 
of  his  daughters,  and  report  was  nfe  in  the 
land  that  she  was  destined  to  become 
Queen  of  England.  The  chance  was  given 
her,  but  she  declined  the  honour,  an 
example  followed  by  the  Archduchess  of 
Savoy.    Then  Henry  made  overtures  to 
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the  widow  of  Philip  of  Gastille^  but  she 
declared  she  could  not  entertain  a  matri- 
monial offer  until  her  husband  had  been 
laid  in  his  grave ;  and  disinclined  to  wait 
until  Joan  grew  tired  of  carrying  her  dead 
Philip  about  with  her,  the  thrice-rebuffed 
widower  went  no  more  a-wooin^. 

In  1655,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  having 
done  his  part  in  disposing  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  off  Harwich,  hurried  home,  intent 
upon  disposing  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
Consulting  Mr.  Pepys  on  the  matter,  he 
commissioned  the  prince  of  diarists  to 
brin^  about  a  marriage  between  the  Lady 
Jemimah  and  the  heir  of  Sir  George 
Cartaret  In  two  days'  time,  Pepys  had 
obtained  the  formal  consent  of  Sir  George 
and  his  wife,  and  ere  ten  days  had  gone, 
arranged  the  articles  of  alliance,  and  heard 
the  match  mightUy  approved  by  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  York. 

Here,  it  might  be  thought,  his  commis- 
sion ended.  That  was  not  Pepys's  notion. 
He  had  wooed  and  won  his  own  wife  in 
the  old,  old  way,  and  was  not  inclined  to 
allow  his  patron's  daughter  to  be  cheated 
of  her  courting  dues,  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  case  if  over-modest  Philip 
i/artaret  were  left  to  his  own  devices ;  so, 
when  that  gentleman  was  bound  for 
Dagenham,  to  mi^e  the  acquaintance  of 
his  bride-elect,  Pepys  volunteered  his  com- 
panionship, which  was  gladly  accepted. 
Had  it  been  declined,  tne  match  might 
have  fallen  through,  for  young  Cartaret 
came  out  badly  as  a  suitor,  taking  no 
notice  of  Lady  Jemimah,  either  at  or  after 
supper,  and  although  he  professed  to  be 
mightily  pleased  with  the  lady,  acknow- 
ledged that  much  "  in  the  dullest  insipid 
manner  that  ever  man  did." 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  young  people  should  go  to  church 
together,  and  Pepys  spent  two  hours  in 
instructing  Mr.  Pnilip  how  to  behave, 
telling  him  to  take  the  lady  always  by  the 
hand  to  lead  her,  and,  when  alone  witn  her, 
to  make  such  and  such  compliments.  But 
his  pupil  was  too  bashful  to  obey  orders, 
and  omitted  taking  Lady  Jem's  hand,  both 
going  to  and  coming  from  church,  for  which 
his  mentor  took  nim  roundly  to  task. 
Dinner  over,  everybody  adjourned  to  the 
gallerv,  and  after  chatting  awhile.  Lady 
Wright  and  Pepys  slipped  aw^,  an 
example  followed  by  Lord  and  Lady  Crewe, 
the  lovers  being  left  alone,  save  for  the 
pretty  little  daughter  of  Lady  Wright,  and 
she,  says  Pepys,  "  most  innocently  came  out 
alterwarda,  and  shut  the  door  to,  as  if  she 


had  done  it,  poor  child,  by  inspiration, 
which  made  us  without  have  good  sport  to 
laugh  at  it" 

Before  leaving  Dagenham,  Pepys  took 
Lady  Jem  aside,  and  enquired  how  she 
liked  the  gentleman,  or  if  she  was  under 
any  di£ScuTty  concerning  him.  She  blushed 
and  hid  her  face ;  but  tne  questioner  was 
not  to  be  denied,  and  at  last  she  confessed 
her  readiness  to  obey  ber  father  and 
mother,  "  which  was  all  she  could  say  or  I 
expect."  On  the  other  side,  he  was  grati- 
fied by  Philip  Cartaret  thanking  him 
heartily  for  his  care  and  pains,  and 
declaring  himself  mightily  pleased  with 
his  matrimonial  prospects;  but,  for  all 
that,  his  adviser  had  reason  to  complain 
that  he  found  him  almost  as  backward  in 
his  caresses  as  he  was  on  the  first  day. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  just  five  weeks 
after  Pepys  opened  negotiations,  Mr. 
Philip  Cartaret  and  Lady  Jemimah 
Montagu  were  married  at  Dagenham^ 
Pepys  being  somewhat  troubled  hj  the 
bride's  sad  looks,  but  comforting  himself 
with  the  hope  it  was  only  her  gravity  in  a 
little  greater  degree  than  usual. 

Commissioned  by  her  lord  to  obtain 
some  bone-lace  for  presentation  to  the 
Queen  of  France,  Dorothy,  Countess  of 
Leicester — being  resolved,  for  the  honour 
of  the  countnr  and  her  own  credit  to  send 
none  but  the  best — was  under  the  necessity 
of  informing  her  husband  that  the  money 
he  proposed  to  spend  would  not  suffice, 
bone-laces,  if  good,  being  dear.  Leicester 
was  evidently  as  ignorant  as  most  men  of 
the  cost  of  feminine  finery.  This  could 
not  be  said  of  Lord  Stair,  Queen  Anne's 
able  representative  at  Pari&  Writing  to 
thank  him  for  performing  so  well  in  her 
small  affairs,  Marlborough's  duchess  says 
she  never  had  anything  in  her  life  so  easy 
and  well-made  as  ''  the  pair  of  bodyes  "  he 
had  procured  her,  and  therefore  troubled 
him  to  get  another  pair  of  plain  white 
tabby  for  her  own  wear,  and  a  litUe  pair, 
bound  with  gold  braid  on  the  front,  for 
her  daughter.  Lady  Harriett  Further- 
more, she  wants  a  nightgown  for  herself 
and  a  *'monto"  and  petticoat  for  Lady 
Harriett,  taking  leave  to  set  forth  very 
exactly  what  she  would  have.  "  My  night-, 
gown  need  have  no  petticoat  to  it,  being 
only  of  that  sort  to  be  easy  and  warm, 
with  a  light  silk  wadd  in  it,  such  as  are 
used  to  come  out  of  bed  and  gird  round, 
without  any  train  at  aU,  but  very  full 
'Tis  no  matter  what  colour,  except  pink  or 
yellow — no  gold  nor  silver  in  it,  but  some 
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pretty  striped  satiii  or  damask,  lined  with 
a   taffetty  of   the    same    colour.      Lady 
Harriett's  is  to  be  a  monto  and  petticoat 
to  go  abroad  in,  bat  I  would  not  have  any 
gold  or  silver  in  it,  nor  a  stuff  that  is 
dear,  but  a  middling  one  that  may  be  worn 
either  in  winter  or  summer.     You  have 
seen  her,  I  believe,  but  'tis  not  amiss  to 
say  she  is  above  thirteen  years  old,  that 
they  may  the  better  guess  at  the  length  of 
the  monto ;  and  if  they  are  as  exact  as  the 
taylor  was  in  the  bodves,  it  will  not  want 
the  least  alteration.       Like  her  famous 
husband,  Duchess  Sarah  had  an  eye  to 
saving,  intimating  that  she  is  in  no  hurry 
for  the  things,  but  would  have  them  up 
on  any  occasion,  "that  one  need  not  be 
troubled  with  the  Custom  House  people." 
If  an  ambassador  was  plagued  in  this 
way,  an  ambassador's  wife  could  not  hope 
to  escape  similar  inflictions.     When  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  in  Turkey, 
every  lady  of  her  acquaintance  in  London 
and  Vienna  pestered  her  for  pots  of  Balm 
of  Mecca;  a  cosmetic  not  so  easily  obtained 
as  they  supposed,  nor  of  much  use  when  it 
was  obtained,  if  Lady  Mary's  own  ex- 
perience went  for  anythmg.  Having  applied 
some  to  her  face  one  night,  she  found  it 
next  morning  swelled  to  an  extraordinary 
BUEe,  "and  all  over  as  red  as  m^  Lady 
H.'s ;"  in  which  sad  state  it  remamed  for 
three  days,  her  looking-glass  affording  her 
no  consolation  for  the  reproaches  of  her 
husband.     Some  of  the  demands  upon  her 
good-nature  afforded  the  lively  lady  food 
for  laughter.  To  one  of  her  many  exacting 
friends  she  wrote :  "  You  desire  me  to  buy 
you  a  Greek  slave,  who  is  to  be  mistress 
of  a  thousand  good  qualities.    The  Greeks 
are  subjects  and  not  slaves.    Those  who 
are  to  be  bought  in  that  manner,  are  either 
such  as  are  tc^en  in  war,  or  stolen  by  the 
Tartars  from  Russia,  Circassia,  or  Georgia, 
tad  are  such  miserable,   awkward,  poor 
wretches,   you  would  not  think  any  of 
them  worthy  to  be  your  housemaida     The 
fine  slaves  that  wait  upon  the  great  ladies, 
or  serve  the  pleasures  of  the  great  men, 
are  all  bought  at  the  a^e  of  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  and  educated  with  great  care  to 
accomplish  them  in  singing,  dancing,  em- 
broidery, etc. ;  and  their  patron  never  sells 
them,  except  as  a  punishment  for  some  very 
great  fault    If  ever  they  grow  weary  of 
tiiem,  they  either  present  them  to  a  Mend, 
or  give  them  their  freedom.   Those  that  are 
exposed  to  sale  at  the  markets,  are  always 
either  guilty  of  some  crime,  or  so  worthless 
that  they  are  of  no  use  at  all.' 


Unable  to  satisfy  her  friend's  longing 
for  a  Greek  slave.  Lady  Mary  made  some 
amends  for  the  disappointment  by  executing 
another  commissionLm  her-sending  h^ 
a  Turkish  love-letter,  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  box  containing  a  pearl,  a  clove,  a 
jonquil,  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pear,  a  cake  of 
soap,  a  bit  of  coal,  a  rose,  a  straw,  a  piece 
of  cloth,  some  cinnamon,  a  match,  a  gold 
thread,  hair,  a  grape,  a  piece  of  gold  wire, 
and  a  pod  of  pepper. »  Taken  out  of  the 
box  in  the  above  order,  these  articles 
signified :  "Fairest  of  the  young,  you  are  as 
slender  as  this  clove ;  you  are  an  unblown 
rose.  I  have  long  loved  you,  and  you  have 
not  known  it  mve  pity  on  my  passion ; 
I  faint  every  hour.  Give  me  some  hope ; 
I  am  sick  with  leva  May  I  die,  and  all 
my  years  be  yours.  May  you  be  pleased, 
and  your  sorrow  mina  Suffer  me  to  be 
your  slava  Your  price  is  not  to  be  found. 
But  my  fortune  is  yours ;  I  bum,  I  bum ; 
my  flame  consumes  ma  Do  not  turn  away 

four  faca  Crown  of  my  head ;  my  eyes ; 
die,  come  quickly  !"  ,  The  pepper-pod 
standing  for  the  postcript :  '^  Send  me  an 
answer. 

If  she  had  good  reason  to  exclaim  at  the 
unreasonable  requirements  of  her  corre- 
spondents. Lady  Mary  was  equally  capable 
of  desiring  strange  things  for  herself,  owning 
to  having  commissioned  somebody  to  get 
her  a  mummy,  **  which  I  hope,"  says  she, 
''will  come  safe  to  my  hands,  notwith- 
standing the  misfortune  that  befel  a  very 
fine  one  designed  for  the  King  of  Sweden. 
He  gave  a  ^eat  price  for  it,  and  the 
Turks  took  it  mto  their  heads  that  he  must 
have  some  considerable  projects  depending 
upon  it  They  fancied  it  was  the  oodv  (? 
Grod  knows  who,  and  that  the  state  of  ^eir 
empire  mystically  depended  on  the  con- 
servation of  it  Some  old  prophecies  were 
remembered  upon  this  occasion,  and  the 
mummy  was  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Seven  Towers,  where  it  has  remained  under 
close  confinement  ever  sinca  I  dare  not 
try  my  interest  on  so  considerable  a  point 
as  the  release  of  it ;  but  I  hope  mine  will 
pass  without  examination." 

Asked  by  a  friend  to  find  him  a  footman, 
an  obliging  man  of  letters  sent  on  his  own 
servant  with  the  following  comical  letter  of 
recommendation:  "Ithink the bearerwill  fit 
you.  I  know  he  can  run  well,  for  he  hath 
ran  away  twice  from  me,  but  he  knew  the 
way  back  again.  Yet,  though  he  hath  a 
running  head  as  well  as  ruiming  heels — 
and  who  wiU  expect  a  footman  to  be  a 
stayed  man) — I  would  not  i^sxt m\}cL\casL 
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were  I  not  to  go  post  to  the  North.  There 
be  some  things  in  him  that  answer  for  his 
waggeries.  He  will  come  when  you  call 
him ;  go  when  yon  bid  him ;  and  shut  the 
door  after  him.  He  is  faithful  and  stout, 
and  a  lover  of  his  master.  He  is  a  great 
enemy  to  all  dogs,  if  they  bark  at  him  in 
his  running,  for  I  have  seen  him  confront 
a  huge  mastiff  and  kndck  him  down.  When 
you  go  a  country  journey,  or  have  him  run 
with  you  a-hunting,  you  must  spirit  him 
with  liquor.  If  he  be  not  for  your 
turn,  turn  him  over  to  me  again  when 
I  come  back."  Howel  had  a  knack 
of  giving  odd  descriptions  of  people. 
Desired  by  Master  Thomas  Adams  to  look 
up  a  newly-married  couple  in  whom  he 
was  interested,  Howel  did  so,  and  reported 
that  he  never  before  beheld  such  a  dis- 
parity between  two  that  were  one  flesh; 
comparing  the  husband  to  a  cloth  of 
tissue  doubled,  cut  upon  coarse  canvas; 
and  the  wife  to  a  buckram  petticoat  lined 
with  satin.  ''A  blind  man,"  continued  he, 
<*is  fittest  to  hear  her  sing;  one  would 
take  deh'ght  to  see  her  dance  if  masked; 
and  it  would  please  you  to  discourse  with 
her  in  the  dark,  if  your  imagination 
could  forbear  to  run  upon  her  face.  When 
you  marry  I  wish  you  such  an  inside  of 
a  wife,  but  from  such  an  outward 
phisiiomy  the  Lord  deliver  you  1 " 

When  Lafayette  paid  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  he  intimated  his  desire  to 
become  master  of  an  opossum,  and  a 
Baltimore  editor  gladly  undertook  to  see 
that  the  general  had  one  to  take  home  with 
him.  Anxious  to  mak6  the  most  of  the 
occasion,  he  proclaimed  his  want  in  a 
highly-spiced  appeal  to  his  countrymen, 
urging  them  to  prove  that  republics  were 
not  luways  ungratefid.  They  responded 
cheerfully — ^too  cheerfully — to  the  appeal 
Opossums  came  in  from  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  until  the  overwhelmed 
joumaliBt  found  himself  possessed  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
too  many.  He  could  not  afford  them 
separate  accommodation,  he  dared  not 
lodge  them  together;  so,  at  night,  he 
turned  them  all  loose  in  Monument  Square 
to  quarter  themselves  as  they  listed.  Next 
day,  'possums  were  here,  there,  and  every- 
where in  Baltimore,  to  the  delight  of  the 
black,  and  the  disgust  of  the  white  citizens, 
who  fervently  wished  that  Lafayette 
had  never  heard  of  an  opossum,  or  that 
the  editor  had  executed  his  commission 
with  more  discretion.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  be    too   discreet      Certain 


Cincinnati  capitalists,  interested  in  a 
railway  Bill  passing  through  the  Kentucky 
Legislature,  despatched  an  honest  man  to 
Frankfort  widi  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  used  '*  where  it  would  do  most  good." 
He  stayed  there  until  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced and  thrown  out,  when  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati  to  report  the  result  of  his 
mission  to  his  employers.  "Did  you 
distribute  the  whole  of  the  money?" 
asked  they.  "  Not  a  cent,"  was  the  reply ; 
"the  members  were  willing  enough  to 
take  it,  but  they  wouldn't  give  receipts, 
and  I  was  not  coming  back  without  eitner 
money  or  vouchers  for  it"  And  the 
would-be  log-rollers  no  longer  wondered 
at  the  non-passing  of  their  Bm. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LUTE  ADAMS. 

PART  IL 
CHAPTER  X.      death's  COUNTERFEIT. 

To  Geofirey  Stirling,  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  son — of  Ralph,  tibe  one  passionately- 
worshipped  idol  of  nis  heart  and  life,  was 
not  only  an  immeasurable  sorrow — it  was 
a  sorrow  with  a  sting  in  it    ^ 

What  cries  the  voice  of  conscience — 
that  voice  so  long  stifled — in  the  stillness 
of  that  still  chamber,  where  a  tortured 
man  paces  to  a^d  fro,  with  bent  head  and 
furrowed  brow,  with  pain-struck  eyes  cast 
down,  with  working  hands  clasped  in  each 
other  behind  his  back ) 

*'  You  have  played  for  colossal  stakes ; 
you  have  played  a  desperate  game ;  you 
have  lived  a  lie ;  you  have  counted  the 
whiteness  of  your  own  soul,  the  cleanness 
of  your  own  hands  as  dross;  you  have 
basked  in  the  smOes  of  the  false  jade  called 
Fortune,  fancying  yourself  her  spoiled 
darling;  and  now  you  are  ruined,  beggared, 
bankrupt,  even  in  the  very  hour  of  your 
success.  The  heir  was  coming  to  enter 
upon  his  kingdom ;  you  were  preparing  to 
sun  yourself  in  the  light  of  his  prospent^ ; 
to  revel  in  your  pride  in  him,  to  rejoice 
— for  so  you  hoped  it  might  one  day  be- 
in  his  happiness,  wedded  to  one  your  keen 
and  wary  eyes  had  sineled  out  for  him. 
Your  heiurt  yearned  for  hmi ;  your  longina 
stretched  forth  like  mighty  arms  to  toudi 
him  across  the  sea;  your  love  went  out  to 
meet  him  like  atrusty and  loving  messenger; 
and  now — where  are  your  dreams  t  There 
is  not  a  withered  leaf  buried  beneath  the 
snow  of  this  winter's  night  more  dead  than 
your  dead  hopes." 
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A  haDging  lamp  lights  the  room  in  which 
Geoffrey  Stirling  is  thus  chewing  the 
bitter  cud  of  retrospection.  Its  soft  glow 
f*lls  full  upon  the  picture  of  the  dying 
miser. 

A  moment  Squire  Stirling  stops  opposite 
to  it  He  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
as  if  to  concentrate  the  whole  force  of  his 
sight  upon  the  scene  so  vividly  pourtrayed. 

How  skilfully  has  the  painter  s  hand 
limned  the  relaxing  muscles  of  the  fingers 
that  clutch  the  air  !  How  pitifully  help- 
less is  the  malign  mowing  of  the  convulsed 
lips !  How  maddeningly  mocking  is  the 
^eam  in  Uie  dark  eyes  of  the  woman  ! 

Greoffirey  Stirling  shakes  his  clenched 
hand  at  that  daring,  beautiful,  evil  face. 

'*  It  is  Fate  that  has  played  the  traitor 
to  me — ^Fate  who  has  wrested  my  treasure 
from  me." 

.  He  speaks  loudly  in  the  exaltation  of 
die  moment;  then  his  voice  breaks  and 
falls  as  he  moves  away,  sadly  muttering : 

"  I  only  wanted  my  wealth  to  treasure 
for  my  darling's  sake  —  only  for  him  — 
only  for  him!  I  did  not  want  to 
take  it  with  me,  to  hoard  or  hold  it. 
I  wanted  to  make  Ralph  happy — honoured 
^great  What  are  my  riches  to  me  now) 
Dross-^dross — dross  1 " 

He  swerved  a  little  as  he  uttered  the 
kit  word  with  sad  insistence,  sweeping 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  dear  his 
vision  of  some  gathering  mist 

Then  he  huddled  in  nis  chair,  stirring 
the  logSi  cowering  over  the  blaze. 

"I  am  cold,"  he  said,  "very,  very  cold, 
with  a  chill  no  fire  can  warm.  I  have 
been  like  that  often  of  late.  It  is  nothing 
—nothing.  Turtle  smiled  when  I  told 
him.  <  You  grow  fanciful,'  he  said.  That's 
it — I'm  fanciful  No  wonder,  either.  I've 
led  a  life  to  wear  the  strongest  nerves — 
been  wary  over  it,  too,  that  have  I." 

Here  a  gleam  of  crafty  cunning  narrowed 
the  eyes  that  watched  the  blaze,  and 
Geoffrey  Stirling's  long  strong  hands  began 
to  pass  slowly  up  and  down  the  slender 
shanks  of  his  attenuated  form.  He  had 
dang  tenaciously  to  the  fashion  of  a 
bygone  time,  and  now,  his  evening  dress  of 
eloae-fitting  black  hose,  meeting  breeches  of 
equally  sombre  hue,  diowed  the  slender* 
Mss  of  Us  Umbe  to  the  full 

"There's  nothine  the  matter  with  me 
•rcept  that  I  have  K>st  flesh  of  late— most 
men  do  about  my  time  of  life — ^and  now 
tnd  again  I  have  a  coldness  about  my 
hjn ;  tiiej  grow  numb,  but  it  soon  passes 
o£     It  is  not  worth  thinking  about 


The  spirit  of  restlessness  was  coming 
upon  him  once  more. 

Cruel  truths,  momentarily  forgotten  in 
the  wanderings  of  an  overstrained  brain, 
began  to  show  their  ghoul-like  faces  peering 
into  his. 

Years  back,  at  a  terrible  epoch  in  his 
own  life,  he  had  counted  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  others  as  but  slight  things. 
Now,  sights  and  sounds,  ghastly  wraiths 
from  a  dead  past,  come  crowding  about  him 
as  he  sat  A  pair  of  mad  eyes,  full  of 
sombre  fire,  glare  at  him  from  the  shadow 
of  a  sloudied  hat^— glare  at  him,  close, 
to  his  own — through  the  diamond- 
panes  of  a  casement  that,  wrenched 
violently  back  upon  its  stanchion,  lets  in 
the  sobbing  of  a  river  against  the  side  of 
a  little  white  boat,  and  then — twelve 
deep-toned  notes  from  St  Mary's  tower 
vibrate  on  the  air. 

Who  is  this  woman,  too,  with  dark, 
grandly-outlined  face  bent  above  a  heap 
of  something  soft  and  white  upon  her 
lap  1  Surely  she  sews  a  shroud  1  Some- 
one lies  dead  in  the  next  room — someone 
for  whom  that  last  garment  is  being 
fashioned. 

*'  No,  no,"  mutters  Geoffrey  Stirling  as 
this  strange  phantasy  passes  across  his 
mental  vision;  "I  will  not  see  him.  I 
have  been  ill" 

Rising  from  his  chair,  he  once  more 
paces  to  and  fro  like  some  wild  creature 
m  its  den. 

They  will  not  crowd  about  him  so  if  he 
keeps  moving,  these  unmannerly  phantoms 
who  thrust  themselves  upon  his  notice. 

Has  he  not  scourged  them  from  him  all 
these  years  with  the  thong  of  his  own 
passionate  resolve,  and  now — are  they  about 
to  defy  the  lashl 

What  is  this  new  spirit  of  the  craven 
that  is  gathering  about  his  heart  1  Why 
doeshe  long  to  be  alone)  Why  is  the  solitude 
of  that  silent  chamber  so  welcome  to  him  1 

Is  it  that  the  crime  of  ten  years  ago  has 
taken  a  new  semblance — a  sinister  and  un- 
familiar aspect  that  makes  it  seem  as 
fresh-spilt  blood,  instead  of  as  blood  that 
has  long  since  soaked  into  the  earth  and 
lost  its  crimson  dye ) 

He  must — he  will  evade  these  serried 
ranks  of  haunting  intangible  beings. 

But  they  wiU  not  be  set  aside^ 
Here  they  come,  seeming  to  pursue 
him  as  he  turns.  There  is  a  worn  wan 
face  framed  in  the  piteous  widow's  cap : 
children  cling  to  a  rusty  black  gown. 
Little   Jake,  the  cobbler,  has   one  child 
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by  the  hand,  and  is  trying  to  lead  him  on ; 
but  the  boy  strains  back  to  his  mother, 
and  his  eyes  never  leave  her  face. 

Then  comes  a  portly  figure,  whip  in 
hand ;  and  Farmer  Dale's  face,  robbed  of 
its  wonted  bloom,  looks  gravely  and  sadly 
at  G^ofifrey  Stirling. 

Who  was  it  said  that  the  farmer's  eldest 
lad  had  to  give  np  a  certain  ambitious 
scheme  of  ''schooling"  because  the  bank 
was  robbed,  and  all  the  hard-earned 
savings  gone) 

And  what  about  Squire  Aahby  1  How 
the  old  man  blusters,  vows  he  will  have 
Oaylad  shot,  "  Aye,  and  the  thief,  too,  if 
law  can  do  it,  by  Gad  1" 

A  woman  with  a  gentle  troubled  face 
stands  by  the  old  squire ;  she  has  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  sad  questioning 
eyes  are  turned  upon  Cuthbert  Deane, 
whose  out-looking  fearless  glance  seems  to 
strike  like  a  spear  to  Geoffrey's  hearty  and 
is  a  hard  thing  to  meet 

Somewhere  Balph  is  sitting  among  the 

shadows  on  the  stairs.    A  little  yellow  pup 

nestles  on  his  li^,  and  ihe  boy's  hand  passes 

softly  over  and  over  the  round  sleek  head, 

Geoffrey  has  to  pass  the  couple  as  he  fpea 

upstairs,  and  the  boy  looks  up  and  smiles. 

The  pain  of  this  last  memory  is  too  keen. 

The  thong  of  passionate  resolve  is  set 

to  scourge  the  ghostly  visions  off,  but  for 

once  the  lash  fiuJs  to  strike  them. 

On,  on  they  come,  drifting  him  at  their 
pleasure. 

Geoffrey  Stirling  is  standing  by  a  table 
where  lies  an  old  leather-bound  book  with 
heavy  silver  clasps. 

There  is  a  fiunt  click,  and  the  volume 
lies  open. 

A  moment's  hesitation,  and  with  nervous 
hasty  fingers  the  leaves  are  turned,  ruffled, 
fall  apart 

There  it  is — the  record  of  his  boj^s 
birth — and  lower  down  a  little  patch  of 
something  that  had  once  been  of  softest 
saffron  hue,  but  that  now  is  brown  and 
faded — the  withered  primrose  of  a  spring 
as  dead  long  since  as  itself — a  flower  that 
Balph,  a  tottering  wee  thing  of  three 
summers,  had  brought  to  his  father  aa  a 
first  love-gift.  .   . --  i 

At  sight  of  this  memento  Geoffirey 
Stirling'^  sorrow  breaks,  forth  afresh. 

He  raises  the  filmy  fragile  thiiig  a 
moment  in  his  hand,  then  lays  itreverently 
down,  bending  to  read  the  inscription 
above  it : 

''.BalpL    Bom  February  14th,  1831." 
.  ..^'He  was  my  valentme,  sent  straight 


from  heaven.  He  came  to  gladden  my 
heart  with  the  first  snowdrops  of  the  year ; 
my  boy — my  boy ! " 

He  is  kneeling  now  beside  the  open 
book ;  his  eyes  stare  eagerly  at  the  words 
of  which  the  ink  is  now  fading  almost  to 
the  tint  of  the  dead  primrose. 

For  the  nonce  sorrow  has  hidden  sin. 
The  troop  of  sad  reproachful  figures  that 
have  filed  before  his  mind's  eye,  a  weary 
procession  of  pain,  have  all  given  place  to 
this  one  tender  gentle  presence. 

The  hard-lin^,  clear-cut  features  of  the 
man  work;  the  thin,  set  lips  relax  and 
quiver;  the  strained  eyes  soften,  glisten,- 
swim,  and  with  a  strangled  sob  Qeofbej 
Stirling  lays  his  head  down  on  the  arms 
outstretched  across  the  old  Bible,  and 
breaks  into  bitter  weeping. 

As  the  cry  of  Eachel  weeping  for  her 
children  because  they  "  were  not,"  so  the 
cry  of  this  desolate-hearted  man  went  up 
to  God,  breaking  upon  the  quiet  of  the  qui^ 
night 

Gaylad,  with  a  low  whine,  crawled  t6 
the  side  of  his  master,  and  shivered  in  his 
sleek  skin  as  though  the  cold  of  the  night 
outside  were  chilling  his  veins. 

The  silence,  rent  by  the  pitiful  sound  of 
a  man's  sobbing,  was  now  stirred  also  l^ 
the  soft  turning  of  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  G^ylad's  whine  became  a  growl,  while 
Geoi&ey  Stirling,  raising  his  tear-stained 
face  from  the  shelter  of  ms  arms,  started  to 
his  feet 

As  he  did  so  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  were 
swayed  and  fluttered  by  his  hand;  and, 
when  stealthy  footsteps  in  the  corridor  told 
that  the  would-be  intruder  had  withdrawn 
despairing,  he  looked  down  upon  the  open 
book,  to  see  not  the  record  of  his  lost 
darling's  birth,  but  words  that  seemed  to 
stand  out  in  startling  relief  from  their 
surroundings — words  uiat  his  strained  and 
exalted  condition  caused  him  to  regard  in 
the  light  of  a  dart  aimed  direct  at  himself 
from  heaven  :  <'  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall 
thy  soul  be  required  of  thee." 

"No,  nO)"  he  mutters,  shrinking  baek 
from  the  page  wherein  that  dread  fiat  ii 
set  forth ;  '*  my  time  is  not  yet ;  I  am  hale 
and  hearty,  in  the  prime  of  my  life.  Tbxfte 
is  nothing  wrong  with  me— ^nly  a  litUs 
coldness  now  and  then,  a  strange  swimmfaig 
in-  my  head ;  bot  t^y  pass--<they  pass." 

Yet-^ven  as  he  speaks,  that  strange  gid<fr 
ness  seises  him,  and  he  stagers  to  hii 
chair  to  sit  there  all  arshake,  wiux  trembling 
hands^  and  chiU  dank  sweat  glistening  on 
his  palUd  brQw. 
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^  I  have  lost  all,''  he  moans,  ''all — the 
chalice  is  emptied,  save  of  the  bitter 
dregs.  The  load  I  carry  bears  me  dowa 
It  has  ^wn  heavy  aU  at  once — since 
Balph  died,  and  those  who  spy  upon  me 
will  see  how  I  bend  and  groan  beneath  if 

A  while  he  sits  silent,  gazing  at  the  fire, 
now  and  again  stretching  his  hands  to 
the  flame,  or  rubbing  them  absently  the 
one  on  the  other  as  though  he  would 
fain  stir  their  sluggish  blood  to  brisker 
movement 

How  still  the  nijzht  is ! 

The  last  hour  of  the  old  yearis  waning. 
Eleven  has  long  since  chimed  from  St 
Mary's  tower.  The  cold  is  intense,  and 
branches  creak  and  cry:  but  there  is  no 
wind,  and  an  exaoisite  purple  dome,  star- 
pied,  spans  the  white  world. 

Cuthbert  Deane's  choir,  having  taken  it 
terribly  to  heart  that  Christmas  Eve  had 
been  hopeless  as  to  weatiier  (viewed  in 
reference  to  the  singing  of  carols  under 
the  windows  of  people  who  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  such  delectable  enter- 
tainment), had  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  matters,  and,  by  wishing  everyone 
a  happy  new  year,  and  singing  the  carols 
so  cai^blly  practised  for  many  weeks  back, 
combine  the  due  and  proper  keeping  of 
two  festivals. 

It  is  close  on  midnight  when  they  gather, 
a  company  of  closely-muffled  figures,  on  the 
lawn  at  Dale  End. 

Graylad  has  caught  the  rustle  of  their 
footsteps  on  the  crisp  snow,  pricks  up  his 
long  silky  ears,  and  ceases  for  the  moment 
to  watch  his  master. 

That  master  himself  hears  nothing. 
He  lies  back  listlessly  in  the  glimmer  of 
the  fire,  slowly  recovering  from  the  ague- 
chSl  that  had  seized  him. 

"  I  am  strong,  strong,"  he  mutters,  and 
smiles  as  one  who  looks  down  upon  past 
folly  from  a  height  of  wisdom. 

He  bares  his  lank  and  muscular  wrist, 
dodng  and  .unclosing  the  long,  delicately 
fonned,  yet  powerful  hand. 

Yes,  he  is  strong  indeed.  How  else  could 
he  have  borne  that  burden  of  which  he  spoke 
but  pow— letting  no  man  see,  even  by 
one  uncertain  wavering  step,  that  he 
carried  a  load  all  through  the  long,  long 
years  t 

'  As  tins  thought  passes  through  his 
mind  he  smiles  again;  but,  even  in  smiling, 
starts  and  turns  a  little  sideways  in  his 
chair  with  his  face  towards  the  curtained 
window. 

For  a  single  voice,  sweet    and  clear. 


comes  out  of  the  night,  making  it  beauti* 
ful  with  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  love  to 
man. 

Child  Jesu  lav  on  Mary's  knee, 
And  opened  wide  were  his  sad  eves ; 

"  Oh,  sleep,  my  little  king,"  said  she, 
"  Oh,  sleep— the  stars  are  in  the  skies."' 

Then  round  about  that  wond'roiu  pair 

Angelic  voices  filled  the  air. 

**  We  sing  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Peace  and  good-wul  to  all  on  earth, 

Peace  for  the  weary  and  the  worn, 

Since  Christ  is  bom." 

The  last  four  lines  are  sung  in  choruS| 
and  Geoffrey  Stirling's  hand  rises  and  falls 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  melody. 

At  first,  nothing  but  the  sweetness  of 
the  harmonised  voices  hits  his  fancy--^he 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  and  the  carol 
is  quaint  and  full  of  harmony — but,  as  the 
chorus  dies  away,  its  promise  of  a  peace 
divine  and  perfect,  of  a  rest  for  those  who 
are  weary  and  heavy-laden,  comes  home 
to  him.  In  his  deep  eyes  dawns  a 
wistful  yearning.  Success  he  has  had, 
honour,  greatness,  the  love  of  those  about 
him;  all  these  good  things  have  been  his. 

But  peace — ^when  has  that  fair  white 
messenger  from  heaven  nestied  in  his 
heart  and  lain  in  his  bosom  1 

Best)  Has  he  ever  known  it  in  its 
full  and  perfect  sense,  since  a  sin  was 
sinned,  and  a  life  burdened  with  a  terrible 
mystery  t 

Agam  the  one  sweet  voice  carols  of  that 
fair  glad  night  in  Bethlehem  : 

Child  Jesu's  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 
And  as  He  slept  His  Mother  mild 

Did  bend  her  head  and  watching  keep, 
With  tears— above  the  heavenly  child— 

And  still  around  the  wond'rous  pair. 

Angelic  voices  filled  the  air  : 

'*  We  sing  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
Peace  and  good-wul  to  all  on  earth, 

Pardon  to  sin's  repentant  sigh — 

Since  Christ  shall  die." 

This  time,  as  the  chorus  ends,  comes 
the  sound  of  hushed  voices— one  in  re- 
monstrance (or  so  it  seemed),  several  all 
at  once,  and  eager,  yet  awed. 

Then  once  more  many  feet  crush  the 
crisp  snow. 

Davey  has  dismissed  the  singers,  telling 
them  thfttthe  squire  is  ill — in  sorrow — not 
to  be  disturbed. 

It  was,  take  it  altogether,  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment Which  of  the  singers  did  not 
wish  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  Squire  Stirling  1 
Had  they  not  gallantly  faced  the  possibility 
of  meeting  the  Dale  End  ghost,  to  give 
him  late,  yet  hearty  Christmas  greetmg  t 
Thus  they  reasoned  among  themselves, 
hastening  their  steps  across  haunted  ground 
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since  no  good  was  to  come  of  lingering 
there. 

Meanwhile,  a  strange  message  has 
their  interrupted  song  borne  to  Geoffrey 
Stirling. 

Peace  and  pardon — these  were  then  the 
priceless  boons  Christ  gave  to  men — and 
yet,  were  not  both  set  far  from  him  1 

Reach  out  as  he  might,  he  eould  not  | 
touch  them.  j 

Once  more  he  paces  the  floor  in  restless  > 
wanderings — once  more  the  phantom  brood 
gathers  about  him. 

Surely,  that  pictured  face  beneath  the 
slouched  hat  looks  at  him  with  the  eyes 
of  Gabriel  Devenant ! 

Here,  too,  comes  another  ghost  from  the 
limbos  of  the  past 

It  is  that  of  a  man  who  loved  'and 
trusted  him,  who,  cold  and  hard  to  all  the 
world  beside,  for  him  alone  was  tender; 
the  inan  whose  upright  soul  withered 
under  the  blight  of  dishonour;  the  man 
who  died  with  Ralph's  name  upon  his  lips. 

Heavily  labours  the  heart  of  the  haunted 
man,  whose  fancy  plays  him  such  strange 
tricks  to-night. 

A  wild  light  begins  to  bum  in  his 
sunken  eyes ;  in  his  ear  rings  the  burden 
of  the  carol  singers'  story : 

Pardon  to  man's  repentant  elgb. 
Since  Christ  shall  die 

"  I  do  repent,"  he  says,  glancing  from 
this  side  to  that  like  a  hunted  cnminal; 
''  I  did  not  do  it  for  myself ;  I  did  it  for 
BalpL  Only  give  me  time — give  me 
length  of  years,  and  I  will  make  reparation. 
I  will — I  will — ^I  will  keep  nothing  back. 
I  swear  I  do  repent !  Oh,  my  God !  give 
me  pardon  and  peace.  I  have  been  no 
coward;  I  have  borne  the  burden  of  my 
secret  long  and  well.  It  was  easy  to  bear 
while  there  was  Ralph  to  bear  it  for ;  but 
now,  only  give  me  time,  and  I  will  expiate 
— I  will  redeem  the  past ! " 

Thicker  and  thicker  the  phantoms  come 
about  him ;  they  ^bber  in  his  ears,  goad 
him  to  madness  with  their  sad  reproachful 
looks. 

He  ceases  that  weary  paoing  up  and 
down.  He  must,  for  the  chill  and  the  ague 
are  curdling  round  his  heart  again.     He 


clutches  the  narrow  oaken  ledge  of   the 
mantelshelf,  steadying  himself  by  it 

A  frenzy  of  mingled  fear  and  resolve 
is  upon  him. 

'*It  is  nothing,"  he  stammers,  wildly 
staring  at  the  image  in  the  high  mirror 
that  stares  back  with  wide  dull  eyes  ;  ''  it 
is  a  fancy — it  will  pass.  'This  night,'  the 
book  said,  'this  night'  No,  no;  give  me 
time  1  I  will  confess — I  will  confess." 

The  words  are  panted  out,  as  his  eyes 
grow  more  and  more  to  the  image  in  the 
glass. 

What  does  he  see  there  ] 

The  horrible  Doppelgangcr  of  himself— 
the  presentment  of  death  in  his  own 
person. 

He  sees  the  leaden-grey  colour  steal  over 
cheek  and  brow;  sees  the  palsied  trem- 
bling of  the  head.  The  starting  eyes 
strain  and  stare,  until  that  ghastly  shadow 
of  himself  is  v^ed  for  ever  from  his  sight 
by  the  failure  of  thought  and  consciousness 
in  his  own  brain. 

In  vain  the  cold  fingers  clutch  the  narrow 
shelf,  in  vain  he  tries  to  rally  sense  and 
strength.  He  is  alone  in  his  extremity, 
and  that  by  his  own  act  and  deed. 

There  is  a  terrible  hoarse  cry,  and 
Geoffrey  Stirling  lies  a  huddled-up  heap 
upon  the  rug,  while  Gaylad,  lifting  hu 
tawny  muzzle,  keens  piteously  over  his 
master. 

The  clamour  of  many  voices,  and  the 
hurry  of  many  feet,  come  nearer  and  nearer. 
Someone  tries  and  shakes  the  latch  of  the 
doors  that  lead  into  the  garden. 

There  is  the  crash'  of  glass,  the  strain 
and  splintering  of  wood,  and  Davey,  closely 
followed  by  Guthbert  Deane,  are  in  Ab 
room. 

With  a  cry,  scarcely  less  heartrending 
than  that  uttered  a  moment  ago  by  the  lip8 
now  pale  and  silent,  Davey  flings  himself 
beside  the  fallen  man,  raises  the  head  to 
the  pillow  of  his  breast,  tears  open  Greofirey 
Stirling's  vest,  and  thrusts  Ids  hand  in 
above  the  heart  that  sorrow  and  sin  hav6 
broken. 

"  It  beats ! "  he  cries,  looking  rapturously 
up  to  Guthbert  Deane,  who  bends  above 
the  two.     "  Thank  Heaven  J " 
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MR.  SOAKBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

BY  ANTHONY  TKOUOPB. 

CKAFFEK    XLV.       A   DETERMINED    VOUS<i 
LADY, 

When  this  offer  had  been  made  to  Harry 
Annesley  he  found  it  to  he  ahsolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  write  a  further 
letter  to  Florence.  He  was  fjwite  aware  that 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  write.  He  had 
written  one  letter  since  that  order  had  been 
given  to  him,  and  no  reply  had  come  to 
him.  He  had  not  expected  a  reply ;  but 
still  her  silence  had  been  grievous  to  him. 
It  might  be  that  she  woa  angry  with  him, 
really  angry.  But  let  that  be  afi  it  might, 
he  could  not  go  to  America,  and  be  absent 
for  BO  long  a  period,  without  telling  her. 
She  and  her  mother  were  still  at  finissels 
when  January  came.  Mrs.  Mountjoy  had 
gone  there,  aa  he  had  understood,  for  a 
month,  and  was  stilt  at  the  embassy  when 
three   months  had   passed.      "  I  think  I 

'  shall  stay  here  the  winter,"  Mrs.  Mountjoy 
had  aaid  to  Sir  Magnus,  "  but  we  will  take 
lodgings.  I  see  that  very  nice  sets  of 
spartments  are  to  be  let."  But  Sir  Magnua 

'  *ould  not  hear  of  this.     He  said,  and  said 

;  truly,  that  the  ministerial  house  was  large  ; 
and  at  laet  he  declared  the  honest  truth. 
His  aister-in-Iaw  had  been  very  kind  to 
liim  about  money,  and  had  said  not  a  word 

,  on  that  troubled  subject  since  her  arrival 
Mrs,  Mountjoy,  with  that  delicacy  which 
still  belongs  to  some  English  ladies,  would 
have  suffered  e:ttreme  poverty  rather  than 
have  spoken  on  such  a  matter.     In  truth 

'  the  suffered  nothing,  and  hardly  thought 
•bout  it  But  Sir  Magnus  was  grateful, 
Uid  told  her  that  if  she  went  to  look  for 
lodgings  he  should  go  to  the  lodgings  and 

'  uy  that  they  were  not  wanted.     Therefore 

I  ^m.  Mountjoy  remained  where  she  was. 


Life  wont  on  rather  sadly  with  Florenca 
Anderson  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
pleaded  his  own  cause  no  further,  telling 
both  Sir  Magnus  and  Lady  Mountjoy  of 
the  pledge  he  had  made.  He  did  in  fact 
tell  two  or  three  other  persons,  regaiding 
himself  as  a  martyr  to  chivalry.  All  this 
time  ha  went  about  his  business  looking 
very  wretched.  But  though  he  did  not 
apeak  for  himself,  he  could  not  hinder 
others  from  speaking  for  him.  Sir  Magnua 
took  occasion  to  aay  a  word  on  the 
subject  once  daily  to  his  niece.  Her  mother 
was  constant  in  her  attacks.  But  Lady 
Mountjoy  was  the  severest  of  j  the  \three, 
and  was  accounted  by  Florence  as  her 
bitterest  enemy.  The  words  which  passed 
between  them  were  not  the  most  affec- 
tionate in  the  world.  Lady  Mountjoy  would 
call  her  "  miss,"  to  which  Florence  would 
reply  by  addressing  her  aunt  as  "  my  lady." 
"  Why  do  you  call  me  'my  lady'1  It  isn't 
usual  in  common  conversation."  "Why 
do  you  call  me  '  miss '  ?  If  you  cease  to  call 
me  '  miss,'  I'll  cease  to  call  you  my  '  lady.' " 
But  no  reverence  was  paid  by  the  girl  to 
the  wife  of  the  British  Minister.  It  was 
this  that  Lady  Mountjoy  specially  felt, — 
as  she  explained  to  her  companion,  Miss 
Abbott.  Then  another  cause  for  troublo 
sprang  up  during  the  winter,  of  which 
mention  must  be  made  further  on.  The 
result  was  that  Florence  was  instant  with 
her  mother  to  take  her  back  to  England. 

We  will  return,  however,  to  Harry 
Annesley,  and  give  the  latter,  verbatim,  ' 
which  he  wrote  to  Florence  : 

"  Dear  Florenck, — I  wonder  whether 
you  ever  think  of_  me  or  ever  remember 
that  I  exist.  I  know  you  do.  I  cannot 
have  been  forgotten  like  that.  And  you  ' 
yourself  are  the  truest  girl  tha.t  evts^  o-wweA. 
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to  loving  a  man.  But  there  comes  a  chill 
across  my  heart  when  I  thhik  how  long  it 
is  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  that  I  hare  not 
had  a  line  even  to  acknowledge  my  letter. 
You  bade  me  not  to  write,  and  you  have 
not  even  forgiven  me  for  disobeying  your 
order.  I  cannot  but  get  stupid  ideas  into 
my  mind,  which  one  word  fix)m  you  would 
disripate. 

''Now,  however,  I  must  write  again, 
order  or  no  order.  Between  a  man  and 
a  woman,  circumstanced  as  you  and  I, 
things  will  arise  which  make  it  incumbent 
on  one  or  the  other  to  write.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  now 
know  what  are  my  intentions,  and  under- 
stand the  reasons  which  have  actuated  me. 
I  have  found  myself  left  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate condition  by  my  uncle's  folly.  He 
is  going  on  with  a  stupid  marriage  for  the 
purpose  of  disinheriting  me,  and  has  m  the 
meantime  stopped  the  allowance  which  he 
had  made  me  since  I  lefb  college.  Of 
course  I  have  no  absolute  daim  on  him. 
But  L  cannot  understand  how  he  can  re- 
concile himself  to  do  so,  when  he  himself 
prevented  my  going  to  the  Bar,  saying  that 
it  would  be  unnecessary. 

'^  But  so  it  is,  and  I  am  driven  to  look 
about  for  myself.  It  is  very  hard  at  my 
time  of  life  to  find  an  opening  in  any  pro- 
fession. I  think  I  told  you  before  that  I 
had  ideas  of  going  to  Cambridge  and  en- 
deavouring to  get  pupils,  trusting  to  my 
fellowship  rather  than  to  my  acquirements. 
But  this  I  have  always  looked  upon  with 
great  dislike,  and  woidd  only  have  taken  to 
it  if  nothing  else  was  to  be  had  Now 
there  has  come  forward  an  old  college 
acquaintance,  a  man  who  is  three  or  four 
years  my  senior,  who  has  offered  to  take 
me  to  America  as  his  private  secretary.  He 
proposes  to  remain  there  for  three  yeara 
I  of  course  shall  not  bind  myself  to  stay  as 
long;  but  I  may  not  improbably  do  sa 
He  is  to  pay  my  expenses  and  to  give  me 
a  salary  of  three  hundred  a  year.  This 
will  perhaps  lead  to  nothing  else ;  but  will 
for  the  present  be  better  than  nothing.  I 
am  to  start  in  just  a  month  from  the 
present  time. 

''  Now  you  know  it  all,  except  that  the 
man's  name  is  Sir  William  Crook.  He  is 
a  decent  sort  of  fellow,  and  has  got  a  wife 
who  is  to  go  with  him.  He  is  the  hardest 
working  man  I  know,  but  between  you 
and  me  will  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 
If  the  Thames  is  to  be  illumined  at  all, 
I  rather  think  that  I  shall  be  expected  to 
do  it. 


"  Now,  my  own  one,  what  am  I  to  say 
about  you,  and  of  myself,  as  your  husband 
that  is  to  be  t  Will  you  wait,  at  any  rate, 
for  three  years,  with  the  conviction  that 
the  three  years  will  too  probably  end  in 
your  having  to  wait  again  9. 

*'  I  do  feel  that  in  my  altered  position  I 
ou^ht  to  give  you  back  your  troth,  and 
tell  you  that  things  shall  be  as  they  used 
to  be  before  that  happy  night  at  Mrs. 
Armitage's  party.  I  do  not  know  but  that 
it  is  clearly  my  duty.  I  almost  think  that 
it  is.  But  I  am  sure  of  this; — that  it  is  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  that  I  cannot  do.  I 
don't  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be  asked 
to  tear  himself  altogether  m  pieces,  because 
someone  else  has  iU-treated  nim.  At  any 
rate  I  cannot.  If  you  say  that  it  must  be 
so,  you  shall  say  it.  I  don't  suppose  it 
will  kill  me,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way. 

"  In  writing  so  far  1  have  not  said  a 
word  of  love,  because,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand you,  that  is  a  subject  on  which  you 
expect  me  to  be  silent.  When  you  order 
me  not  to  write,  I  suppose  you  intend  that 
I  am  to  write  no  love-letter.  This,  there- 
fore, you  will  take  simply  as  a  matter  of 
business,  and  as  such,  I  suppose,  you  will 
acknowledge  it  In  this  way  I  shall  at 
any  rate  see  your  handwriting. — Yours 
affectionately,         Harry  Annesley." 

Harry,  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  con- 
sidered that  it  had  been  cold,  calm,  and 
philosophical  He  could  not  go  to  America 
for  three  years  without  telling  her  of  his 
purpose;  nor  could  he  mention  that  pur- 
pose as  he  thought  in  any  language  less 
flowing.  But  Florence,  when  she  received 
It,  did  not  regard  it  in  the  same  light  To 
her  thinking  the  letter  was  full  of  love, 
and  of  love*  expressed  in  the  warmest  pos- 
sible language.  "  Sir  William  Crook  1 " 
she  said  to  herself.  '<  What  can  he  want 
of  Harry  in  America  for  three  years!  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  stupid  man.  Will  I  wait  t 
Of  course  I  will  wait  What  are  three 
years  1   And  why  should  I  not  wait  t  Bat 

for  the  matter  of  that "  Then  thoughts 

came  into  her  mind  which  even  to  h^self 
she  could  not  express  in  words.  Sir 
William  Crook  had  got  a  wife,  and  why 
should  not  Harry  take  a  wife  aiso  9  She 
did  not  see  why  a  private  secretary  should 
not  be  a  married  man ;  and  as  for  money 
there  would  be  plenty  for  such  a  style  of 
life  as  they  would  live.  She  could  not 
exactly  propose  this,  but  she  thought  that 
if  she  were  to  see  Harry  just  for  one  short 
interview  before  he  started,  that  he  might 
probably  then  propose  it  himself. 
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"Thines  be  as  they  used  to  be,"  she 
exdaimed  to  herselE  ''Never!  ThiDgs 
cannot  be  as  they  used  to  be.  I  know 
what  is  his  daty.  It  is  his  duty  not  to 
think  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Remember 
that  he  exists,"  she  said,  turning  back 
to  the  earlier  words  of  the  letter.  **  That 
of  coarse  is  his  joke.  I  wonder  whether 
he  knows  that  every  moment  of  my  life  is 
devoted  to  him.  Of  course  I  bade  him  not 
to  write.  But  I  can  tell  him  now,  that  I 
h^ve  never  gone  to  bed  without  his  letter 
beneath  my  pillow."  This  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind  was  uttered  in  soliloquies, 
bat  need  not  be  repeated  at  length  to  the 
reader. 

Bat  she  had  to  think  what  steps  she 
mast  first  take.  She  must  tell  her  mother 
of  Harry's  intention.  She  had  never  for 
an  inatimt  allowed  her  mother  to  think 
that  her  affection  had  dwindled,  or  her 
purpose  failed  her.  She  was  engaged  to 
marry  Harry  Annesley,  and  marry  him 
some  day  she  would.  That  her  mother 
shonld  be  sure  of  that,  was  the  immediate 
purpose  of  her  Ufa  And  in  carrying  out 
that  purpose  she  must  acquaint  her  mother 
with  the  news  which  this  letter  had  brought 
to  her.  "  Mamma,  I  have  got  sometiung 
to  ten  you." 
"WeD,  mydear." 

"Harry  Annesley  is  going  to  America." 

There  was  something  pleasing  to  Mrs. 

Moontjoy  in  the  sound  of  tiiese  words.    If 

Harry  Annesley  went  to  America  he  might 

be  drowned,  or  it  might  more  probably  be 

that  he  woidd  never  come  back.    America 

wasi  to  her  imagination,  a  long  way  off. 

Lovers  did  not  go  to  America,  except  with 

the  intention  of  deserting  their  lady-loves. 

Such  were  her  ideas.    She  felt  at  the 

moment   that  Florence  would   be   more 

easily  approached  in  reference  either  to 

hercousin  Mountjoy  or  to  Mr.  Anderson. 

Another   lover    had    sprung    up   too    in 

Brussels  of  whom  a  word  shall  be  said 

l^-and-by.    If  her  Harry,  the  pernicious 

Hany,    should    have    taken    himself   to 

America,  the  chances  of  all  these  three 

gentlemen  would  be  improved.    Any  one 

of  them  would  now  be  accepted  by  Mrs. 

Mountjoy  as  a  bar,  fatal  to  Harry  Annesley. 

Mountjoy  was  again   the  favourite  with 

her.    She  had  heard  that  he  had  returned 

to  Tretton,  and  was  living  amicably  with 

his  father.    She  knew  even  of  the  income 

allotted  to  him  for  the  present, — of  the 

six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  had  told 

Florence  that  as  a  preliminary  income  it 

was  more  than  double  that  two  hundred 


and  fifty  pounds  which  had  been  taken 
away  from  Harry, — taken  away  never  to 
be  restored.  There  was  not  much  in  this 
argument,  but  still  she  thought  well  to  use 
it  The  captain  was  living  with  his  father, 
and  she  did  not  believe  a  word  about  the 
entail  having  been  done  away  with.  It 
was  certain  that  Harry's  uncle  had  quar- 
relled with  him,  and  she  did  understand 
that  a  baby  at  Buston  would  altogether 
rob  Harry  of  his  chance.  And  then,  look 
at  the  difference  in  the  properties  I  It 
was  thus  that  she  argued  the  matter.  But 
in  truth  her  word  had  been  pledged  to 
Mountjoy  Scarborough,  and  Mountjoy 
Scarborough  had  ever  been  a  favourite 
with  her.  Though  she  could  talk  about 
the  money,  it  was  not  the  money  that 
touched  her  feelings.  "  Well ; — he  mav  go 
to  America.  It  is  a  dreadful  destiny  for  a 
young  man,  but  in  his  case  it  may  be  the 
oest  thing  that  he  can  do." 

"  Of  course  he  intends  to  come  back 
again." 

''  That  is  as  it  may  be." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
by  a  dreadful  destiny,  mamma  1  don't 
see  that  it  is  a  destiny  at  all.  i^.o  is  gettine 
a  very  good  offer  for  a  3  car  or  two,  and 
thinks  it  best  to  take  it.  I  might  go  with 
him  for  that  matter." 

A  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  Mrs.  Mount- 
joy's  feet!  Florence  go  with  him  to 
America !  Among  all  the  trials  which  had 
come  upon  her  with  reference  to  this  young 
man  there  had  been  nothing  so  bad  as  this 
proposal  Go  with  him  !  The  youn^  man 
was  to  start  in  a  month  1  Then  she  befi;an 
to  think  whether  it  would  be  within  her 
power  to  stop  her  daughter.  What  would 
all  the  world  be  to  her  with  one  daughter, 
and  she  in  America  married  to  Harry 
Annesley  )  Her  quarrel  with  Florence  was 
not  at  all  as  was  the  quarrel  of  Lady 
Mountjoy.  Lady  Mountjoy  would  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  girl,  whom  she  thought  to 
be  impertinent  and  believed  to  be  false. 
But  to  her  mother  Florence  was  the  very 
apple  of  her  eye.  It  was  because  she 
thought  that  Mountjoy  Scarborough  was  a 
grand  fellow,  and  because  she  thought  all 
manner  of  evil  of  Harry  Annesley,  that 
she  wished  Florence  to  marry  her  cousin, 
and  to  separate  herself  for  ever  from  the 
other.  When  she  had  heard  that  Harry 
was  to  go  to  America  she  had  rejoiced, — 
as  though  he  was  to  be  transported  to 
Botany  Bay.  Her  ideas  were  old-fashioned. 
But  when  it  was  hinted  that  Florence  was 
to  go  with  him  she  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Florence  certainly  had  behaved  badly  in 
making  the  suggestion.  She  had  not  in- 
tended to  make  it; — had  not  in  truth 
thought  of  it  But  whenlier  mother  talked 
of  Harry's  destiny,  as  though  some  terrible 
evil  had  come  upon  him, — as  though  she 
were  speaking  of  a  poor  wretch  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  when  all  chances  of  a  reprieve 
were  over, — then  her  spirit  rose  within  her. 
She  had  not  meant  to  say  that  she  was 
going.  Harry  had  never  asked  her  to  go. 
"  If  you  talk  of  his  destiny  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  share  it  with  him."  That  was  her 
meaning.  But  her  mother  already  saw  her 
only  chud  in  the  hands  of  those  American 
savages.  She  threw  herself  on  to  a  sofa, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"I  don't  say  that  I  am  going,  mamma." 

"  My  darling,  my  dearest,  my  child  ! " 

"Only  that  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't,  except  that  it  would  not  suit 
him.     At  least  I  suppose  it  would  not." 

''Has  he  said  so]" 

"  He  has  said  nothing  about  it" 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that  He  does  not 
intend  to  rob  me  of  my  child." 

**  But,  mamma,  I  am  to  be  his  wife." 

'« No,  no,  no ! " 

"It  is  that  that  I  want  to  make  you 
understand.  You  know  nothing  of  his 
character ; — nothing." 

"  I  do  know  that  he  told  a  base  false- 
hood." 

''  Nothing  of  the  kind !  I  will  not  admit 
it  It  is  of  no  use  going  into  that  again, 
but  there  was  nothing  base  about  it  He 
has  got  an  appointment  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  going  out  to  do  the  work. 
He  has  not  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  The 
two  things  would  probiMi)ly  not  be  com- 
patible." Here  Mra.  Mountjoy  rose  from 
the  sofa  and  embraced  her  cmla,  as  though 
liberated  from  her  deepest  grief.  "But, 
mamma,  you  must  remember  this ; — that  I 
have  given .  him  my  word,  and  will  never 
be  induced  to  abandon  it"  Here  her 
mother  threw  up  her  hands  and  again 
began  to  weep.  "Either  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, or  ten  years  hence, — if  he  will 
wait  as  long  I  will, — we  shall  be  married. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  we  need  not  wait 
ten  years,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  or 
two.    My  money  will  suffice  for  us." 

"  He  proposes  to  live  upon  youl" 

"  He  proposes  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
is  going  to  America  because  he  will  not 
propose  it  Nor  am  I  proposing  it, — ^just  at 
present" 

"  At  any  rate  I  am  glad  of  that" 


"  And  now,  mamma,  you  must  take  me 
back  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  When  he  has  started." 

"  No,  mamma.  I  must  be  there  before 
he  starts.  I  cannot  let  him  go  without 
seeing  him.  If  I  am  to  remain  here,  here 
he  must  come." 

"  Your  uncle  would  never  receive  him." 

"  I  should  receive  him." 

This  was  dreadful; — this  flying  into 
actual  disobedience.  Whatever  did  she 
mean?  Where  was  she  to  receive  himt 
"  How  could  you  receive  a  young  man  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes,  and  indeed  to  the 
commands,  of  all  your  friends  1" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  at  all  shamefaced 
about  it,  mamma.  I  am  the  woman  he  has 
selected  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  is  the  man 
I  have  selected  to  be  my  husband.  If  he 
were  coming  I  should  go  to  my  uncle  and 
ask  to  have  him  received." 

"  Think  of  your  aunt" 

"  Yes ;  I  do  think  of  her.  My  aunt 
would  make  herself  very  disagreeable. 
Upon  the  whole,  mamma,  I  think  it  would 
be  best  that  you  should  take  me  back 
to  England.  There  is  this  M.  Grascour 
here,  who  is  a  great  trouble,  and  you  may 
be  sure  of  this,  that  I  intend  to  see  Harry 
Annesley  before  he  starts  for  America." 

So  the  interview  was  ended ;  but  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  was  left  greatly  in  doubt  as  to 
what  she  might  best  do.  She  felt  sure 
that  were  Annesley  to  come  to  Brussels, 
Florence  would  see  him, — ^would  see  him 
in  spite  of  all  that  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  and  M.  Grascour  could 
do  to  prevent  it  That  reprobate  young 
man  would  force  his  way  into  the  embassy, 
or  Florence  would  force  her  way  out  In 
either  case  there  would  be  a  terrible  scene. 
But  if  she  were  to  take  Florence  back 
to  Cheltenham,  interviews  to  any  extent 
would  be  arranged  for  her  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Armitage.  As  she  thought  of  all  this, 
the  idea  came  across  her,  that  when  a  young 
girl  is  determined  to  be  married  nothing 
can  prevent  it 

Florence  in  the  meantime  wrote  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  her  lover,  as  follows : 

"Dear  Harry, — Of  course  you  were 
entitled  to  write  when  there  was  something 
to  be  said  which  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  know.  When  you  have  simply  to 
say  that  you  love  me,  I  know  that  well 
enough  without  any  further  telling. 

"  Go  to  America  for  three  years !  It  is 
very,  very  serious.  But  of  course  you  must 
know  best,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere.   What  are  three  years  to  you  and 
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me  1  If  we  were  rich  people,  of  course  we 
shotild  not  wait;  but  as  we  are  poor,  of 
coarse  we  must  act  as  do  other  people  who 
are  poor.  I  have  about  four  hundred  a 
year ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  how  far  that 
may  be  sufficient.  If  you  think  so,  you 
will  not  find  that  I  shall  want  more. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  necessary  before 
you  start.  I  must  see  you.  There  is  no 
reason  on  earth  for  our  remaining  here, — 
except  that  mamma  has  not  maae  up  her 
mind.  If  she  will  consent  to  go  back 
before  you  start,  it  will  be  best  so.  Other- 
wise you  must  take  the  trouble  to  come 
here, — ^where  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be 
received  as  a  welcome  guest.  I  have  told 
mamma  that  if  I  cannot  see  you  here  in  a 
manner  that  is  becoming,  I  shall  go  out, 
and  meet  you  in  the  streets,  in  a  manner 
that  is  unbecoming. 
"  Your  affectionate^ — wife  that  is  to  be, 
"Florence  Mountjoy." 
This  letter  she  took  to  her  mother,  and 
read  aloud  to  her  in  her  own  room.  Mrs. 
Moontjoy  could  only  implore  that  it  might 
not  be  sent;  but  prevailed  not  at  alL 
"  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  love," 
said  Florence.  "  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
bosiness,  and  as  such  I  must  send  it  I  do 
not  suppose  my  uncle  will  go  to  the  length 
of  attempting  to  lock  me  up.  He  would  I 
think  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.''  There 
was  a  look  in  Florence's  £ace  as  she  said 
this  which  altogether  silenced  her  mother. 
She  did  not  thmk  that  Sir  Magnus  would 
eonsent  to  lock  Florence  up,  and  she  did 
think  that  were  he  to  attempt  to  do  so,  he 
would  find  the  task  very  difficult. 


SURVEYING  AND  INSPECTING,  OF 
OLD  AND  TO-DAY.* 

Fabmbb  :  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  have  so  happily  met 
with  you,  for  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  you  are  a 
Sorveioar  of  Land. 

SUBVBIOUR  :  Admit  it  so,  sir,  what  then  ? 

Farmxb  :  I  have  heard  much  evill  of  the  profes- 
lion ;  and  to  teU  you  my  conceite  plainely,  I  thinke 
the  same  both  eTill  and  unprofitable. 

Sdbtkiour  :  Speak  vou  this  by  conjecture,  by 
report  of  others,  or  by  due  experience  of  your 
owns? 

The  farmer  answers  sweepingly.  He 
speaka  by  all  three.  As  a  consequence, 
m  speaking  has  weight  in  it  As  a  con- 
lequence,  he  is  convinced  that  a  surveyor 
cjumot  possibly  be  "innocent,"  as  this 
one,  in  lengthy  vindication  of  his  post  and 

*  A  Practical  Guide  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 
ByF.  R.  Wilson,  Surveyor  for  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Union  of  Alnwick,  etc.  Knight 
and  Go.    1881. 


method,  declares  himself  to  be ;  and  grow- 
ing more  and  more  stubborn  and  aggressive, 
the  farmer  bursts  out  at  length  with  the 
sharp  denunciation  and  the  angry  question, 
"  Fye  upon  you !  Will  you  bring  us  to  be 
slaves  1  ** 

The  quaint  parley  took  place  in  those 
early  Stuart  days  when  James  was  just 
shaping  himself  and  fitting  himself  out 
of  Scotch  usages  into  the  usages  proper 
for  the  English  throne.  It  was  a  quaint 
parley  that  runs  all  through  a  neat  little 
square  volume  called  The  Surveiour's 
Dialogue,  having  for  its  date  the  years 
1607  to  1610,  and  for  its  author  John 
Norden,  surveyor  to  poor  Prince  Henry, 
the  king's  ill-fated  eldest  son. 

The  conversational  mode  John  Norden 
adopts  of  maJdng  the  art  of  surveying 
known  was  hit  upon  by  him  for  sound 
strategic  reasons.  It  was  to  relieve  the 
dryness  of  the  theme;  it  was  to  induce 
young  princes — of  Scotch  birth  or  other- 
wise— lured  by  this  relief,  to  give  the 
theme  attention ;  it  was  to  induce  "  lords" 
and  other  persons  "  of  good  condition  "  to 
believe  in  surveying  and  inspecting  as  a 
wholesome  power,  possessing  good  sterling 
point  and  purpose ;  it  was  to  induce  them 
all  to  cast  away  the  touchy  dread  that 
surveying  was  a  vexatious  scrutiny,  a  kind 
of  priesuy  and  uncanny  inquisition  "to 
pry  into  men's  titles  and  estates,"  was  some 
of  the  other  treacherous  and  unholy  pro- 
cesses it  was  actually  pronounced  to  be, 
again  and  a^ain,  in  various  methods  by 
the  book's  tsukative  and  rebellious  farmer. 

And,  as  may  be  foretold,  the  farmer, 
long  before  the  finis  of  the  interesting 
little  volume,  is  represented  as  accept- 
ing the  unpopular  faith  laid  before  him, 
implicitly.  It  was  a  result  that,  on 
national  grounds,  was  devoutly  hoped 
for.  It  was  a  result  that  was  indeed 
imperatively  at  that  period  required. 
Headers  of  Dr.  Gardiner  s  recent  Fall  of 
the  Monarchy  of  Charles  the  First  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  why.  They  will  have 
been  informed  how,  at  the  very  time  John 
Norden  was  looking  for  a  good  result 
from  his  Dialogues,  Henry,  his  prince 
and  royal  patron,  youth  as  he  was,  was 
enjoying  a  boat-hunt,  in  full  deep  water, 
after  deer,  in  Hatfield  Chase;  the  deer, 
reduced  to  swimming  over  the  undrained 
and  unsurveyed  land  by  the  flooding  of  the 
Humber,  having  attracted  the  princely 
sportsman,  and  having  been  rowed  after 
easily^by  him  and  his  party,  till  there  had 
been  a  capture  of  every  one  of  the  herd. 
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Keaders  of  the  same  work,  too,  will  have 
been  informed  how,  as  well  as  this  Hat- 
field Chase,  which  covered  seventy  thousand 
acres,  all  of  them  under  water  for  weeks 
whenever  circumstances  led  to  the  swelling 
of  the  great  river,  there  was  that  district 
of  the  &n-country  round  by  Ely,  that  was 
full  of  agued  men  in  boats,  and  agued  men 
on  stilts,  and  agued  sick  in  mouldering 
huts,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
floods  were   bad;    and   readers  will    be 
aware  how  greatly  against  the  ^ain  of 
these  veiy  agued  people,  and  against  the 
grain    of   their    landlords,    or   fen-lords, 
and  others,  was   the  project — just   then 
being  considered,  and  assimiing  shape — of 
authorising    the   Dutch   craftsman,    Yer- 
muvden,  to  survey  these  vast  wide  plains 
and  to  drain  them,  with  the  end  that  they 
mi^ht  be  metamorphosed  into  cornfields 
and  safe  pasturage,  and  become  a  part  and 
parcel   of    available    and   money-makins 
England.      And    does    not   this    opposi- 
tion to  the  huge  drainage  scheme  show 
one    great    cause    why    John    Norden 
laboured  to  prove  that  his  art  was  the 
reverse    of    "  evill    and    unprofitable ) " 
In  his  pages  the    farmer  was    the   em- 
bodiment of  the  Extreme  Left  on  these 
surveying  and  inspecting  questions;  the 
farmer  was   this,  whether,   to  vary   the 
effect,  he  changed  to  '<a  Lord,"  as  the 
dialogues  went  on,  or  to  "  a  BayUe,"  or  to 
"  the  Jury."    His  utterances  were  printed 
in  black   letter,  demonstrating    tne  far- 
behind  condition  of  his  mind^  and  con- 
trasting it  with   the    liberal    knowledge 
and  outlook  of  the  surveyor,  who  spes^s 
throughout  in  reformed  and  enlightened 
Boman;  and  it  took  a  great  deaf  of  talk 
about  ''Theodolites,"  and  ''Chaines,"  and 
"  the  Plaine  Table,"  it  even  took  the  pro- 
duction  of  those  instruments,  and   the 
actual  use  of  them,  before  John  Norden 
thought    it   judicious   to    represent   his 
antagonist  as    being    compeUed    to    cry, 
«  Peccavi" 

Yet  that  conversion  and  cordial  ac- 
ceptation should  be  brought  about  by 
The  Dialogue  is  no  wonder,  even  looked 
at  by  the  light  of  to-day.  For  the  sur- 
veyor says,  quite  with  modem  reasoning : 
'*  We  have  in  our  dayes  many  and  great 
buildings,  a  comely  ornament  it  is  to  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
smoake  of  so  many  chimneyes  did  raise  so 
many  duskie  cloudes  in  the  ayre  to  hinder 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  Sunne  from 
earthly  creatures,  it  were  the  more  toler- 
able."    For  the  surveyor  says,  in  more 


modem  spirit  still :  "  These  springs  I  like 
well      A  house  without  lively  water  is 
maymed  ....  and  I  see  the  conduits  are 
made  of  earthen  pipes,  which  I  like  farre 
better  than  them  of  Lead,  both  for  sweet- 
nesse  and  continuance  under  the  ground." 
And   the    surveyor    says :    "  This    house 
standeth  warm  and  comfortable  towa^s 
the  South-East,  to  which  the  best  lights  are 
made  fitly  to  serve ;  though  if  the  ground 
would  have  served,  I  like  plain  South  the 
better  point  for  the  comfort  of  the  Sunne 
at  all  tunies  of  the  yeere."    And  the  sur- 
veyor furthermore  says:  ''I  marvell  men 
are  not  more  forward  in  planting  of  Apple- 
trees,  Peare-trees,  Crab-stockes,  and  such 
like,  in  their  hedges,  betweene  tibeir  fields ; 
as  well  as  in  Orchards :  a  flatter  praise 
worthy  and  profitable  to  the  planter,  and 
to   the  Commonwealth  very  beneficiall." 
And    when    the    surveyor    has    touched 
these  several  points,  he  seems  to  have  put 
his  finger  on  most  of  the  matters  over 
which  smoke  abatement  societies  see  it 
right    to    interfere    now;    he    seems    to 
hit  the  items  over  which  water  supply 
Bills  propose  to  legislate,  over  which  sani- 
tary protection  associations  look  sharply, 
and    companies    for    the    utilisation    of 
waste    grounds   bestir    themselves;    and 
must  be  declared  in  this  way  to  have 
had   a  conception  of  all  of  the  funda- 
mental   ^rixiciples    concerning    safe    and 
savoury  living  that  are  mppled  with  and 
set  forth  officiallvin  Mr.  Wilson's  Practical 
Inspectors'  Guide  to-day;  and  surely,  as 
far  as  theory  goes,  there  is  little  left  in  the 
Jacobean  authority  further  to  be  desired. 

But,  before  noting    systematically,  by 
means    of   Mr.  Wilson's    comprehensive 
hand-book,  what  the  science  with  which 
it  deals  has  developed  into  at  the  present 
time,  a  little  more  must  be  set  down  to 
show  the  up-hill  work  surveyors  and  in- 
spectors havehad,  ever  since  their  institatiOD, 
to  get  their  usefulness  or  bare  ''innocence" 
understood.     Here  is  a  little   book  by 
Robert  Callis,  barrister.    It  was  published 
to  define  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  Statute 
of  Sewers,  passed  in  the  twenty-third  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  (cap.  five),  as  commented 
upon  by  Henry's  judge.  Sir  Anthony  Fit£- 
herbert,  in  his  work.  Of  the  Surveying 
of  Lands,  printed  in   1539.      Callis  was 
reading  to  his  Inn,  in  August,  1622;  and 
he  said:  "Judge  Fitzherbert  holds  a  Sur- 
veyor of  very  small  esteem  in  his  pdwer 
and  authority;    he    holds  that    he  may 
hear,  see,  and  say  nothing ;  Oier,  Yoier,  et 
Eien  Dier."    Surely,  Tudor  surveyors  and 
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inspectors  might  as  well  have  been  blindi 
and  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Bat  Bobert  Callis  argues  to  set  the  dictum 
aside.     <<  In  four  Edward  the  First,"  he 
says,  *'  a  Sorvejor  is  there  described  to  be 
a  man  which  is  to  view  the  work  and  to 
make  enquiry ;  whereby  it  appeareth  that  a 
Surveyor  is  an  actor,  and  not  a  looker-on, 
as  Mr.  Fitzherbert  would  have  him.''   It  is 
better.  And  let  a  surveyor  be  acknowledged 
to  be  an  actor,  in  that  eariy  meaning  of  the 
word     For  all  that,  when  sewers  were  the 
objects   to    be   inspected    and    surveyed, 
surveyors  were    actors  over  whom   even 
Gallis  had  many  times  to  mourn  and  moan. 
''Discretion,"  he  cries,  "is  the  herb  of 
grace  that  I  could  wish  every  Commissioner 
of  Sewers  well  stored  withal ! "    And  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake,  he  sets  down 
vrfaat  he  took  a  sewer  to  be.     ''It  is  a 
Fresh-water  Trench,  or  small  Current,"  he 
says,  "  or  little  Kiver  compassed  on  both 
sides  with  Banks.    It  is  a  common  publike 
stream,  whereas  a  Gutter  is  a   straight 
private  running  water ;  and  the  use  of  a 
Sewer  is  common,  and  of  a  Gutter  peculiar. 
Some,  mincing  the  word,  compound  it  of  two 
words.  Sea  and  Were,  saying  that  nomina 
sunt  consonanda  rebus;  ....  and  I  am 
of  opinion,"  is  Callis's  summing  up,  judi- 
daUy,  "that  it  is  a  diminutive  of  a  river." 
Eighty  no  doubt    And  the  Fleet  Sewer  for 
one,  would  have  been  a  little  river  "  com- 
passed on  botJb  sides  with  Banks ; "  a  little 
river   bubbling  and  bright  enough,   till, 
with  compound  rate  of  mcrease,  a  Tudor 
populace  became  a  Stuart  populace,  a  Stuart 
populace  grew  into  a  Hanoverian  populace ; 
sua,   sanitary  inspection    and    surveying 
being  still  looked  upon  as  "  evill  and  un- 
profitable," housewives  and  handicraftsmen 
ignored  the  legal  distinction  between  the 
"common  "  use  of  a  sewer  and  the  "  pecu- 
liar" use  of  a  gutter,  and,  in  default  of  the 
existence  of  the  accommodations  known  as 
sewers  and  gutters  to^lay,  city-inhabitants 
all  used  tl^  one  and  the  other  as  they 
willed,  making  both  at  last  only  synony- 
mous with  unsightliness  and  pollution. 

Now,  "Tlew,"  says  the  same  Bobert 
Callis,  still  striving  to  define  surveying, 
'*is  Uie  primary  part  of  Survey;  and 
Sorvey  is  much,  but  not  altogether, 
directed  by  view." 

It  is  puzzling  to  get  mastery  over  this 
labde  distinction.  It  is  as  puzzling  as  the 
Statute  of  Sewers  of  the  Twenty-third  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  itself;  which,  said 
Callis,  "  must  be  my  chief  guide  to  direct 
my  fidrest  passage  through  these  uncouth 


ways,"  yet  which  "  doth  distribute  itself 
into  all  these  particular  Branches  :  Walls, 
Banks,  Ditches,  Gutters,  Goats,  Calceys, 
Bridges,  Streams,  Mills,  Ponds,  Fish-garths, 
Mildams,  Locks,  Hebbingwers,  Sluces, 
Getties,  Hecks,  Flood-gates,"  into  other 
"  Lets  and  Impediments,"  stilL 

What  was  a  Tudor  pond,  for  instance  ? 
to  name  one  item  assigned  to  the  charge  of 
these  mediaeval  sewers^  commissioners.  It 
was  "  a  standing  Ditch,  cast  by  the  Labour 
of  Men  in  their  private  Grounds,  to  serve 
his  house  and  household  with  necessary 
Waters."  Then,  what  law  had  surveyors 
and  inspectors  to  set  in  force,  with  respect 
to  bridges  1  The  first  Statute  of  Bridges, 
Callis  shows,  is  in  Magna  Charta,  cap. 
fifteen;  an  antiquity  respectable  enough, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  to  have  ensured 
perfection  in  practice.  But  then  there 
came  in  that  iundering  subtlety  of  "  View 
being  the  primary  part  of  Survey,  and 
Survey  being  much,  but  not  altogether, 
directed  by  view."  But  then  there  came 
in,  too,  counter -statutes  with  counter- 
objects  ;  there  came  in  over-lappings,  and 
over-ridings ;  rendering  the  Act  a  bewilder- 
ment of  rights  and  duties,  in  contemplation 
of  which  CalUs  cried  out  confusedly :  "  If 
this  Statute  of  Magna  Charta  should  be  in 
force,  I  take  it  that  it  would  abate  much 
of  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers ;  for  it  seemeth,  by  the  letter  of  it, 
that  either  no  Bridges  were  to  be  repaired, 
but  such  as  were  made  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second  and  before,  neither 
should  any  be  bound  to  repair  them  but 
such  as  in  his  time  had  then  used,  and 
were  bound  to  "  do  such  repairing.  And 
the  inevitable  end  of  this  was  that  as,  un- 
doubtedly, there  were  none  of  the  subjects 
of  HeniT  the  Second  left  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  as,  as  undoubtedly, 
there  were  none  of  the  subjects  of  Henry 
the  Second  left  when  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  over,  so  there  was  no 
obligation  on  anybody,  anywhere,  then 
and  later,  to  repair  bridges  at  all;  and 
view,  primary  or  secondary,  was  so  lament- 
ably obscured  by  haze,  that  it  was  omitted 
mostly  as  too  intricate,  and  grew  to  be 
stigmatised  as  "  evill  and  unprofitable." 

For  all  that — nay,  because  of  all  that 
— sanitary  enactments  followed  sanitary 
enactments  of  old,  almost  as  rapidly  as 
sanitary  enactments  follow  sanitary  enact- 
ments to-day.  There  was  this  (Office  and 
Authority  ....  of  Surveyors  of  Highways, 
etc  ;  By  William  Nelson,  1718)  concerning 
plague.     "  Plague,"  the  startling  provision 
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begins  ;  **  An  infectioas  Person  .... 
having  a  Sore  not  cured  ....  commanded 
to  keep  in,  and  afierwards  going  abroad 
....  'tis  Felony ;  but  if  he  hath  no  Sore, 
he  is  to  be  punished  as  a  Vagrant,  and 
bound  to  his  good  Behaviour  lor  a  year ; 
and  " — let  it  be  marked  emphatically — *'  if 
such  Person  is  wounded  by  a  Watchman, 
attempting  to  come  forth,  the  Watchman  is 
not  punisnable."  There  was  this,  concern- 
ing vending  unfit  food :  "  Measled  Pork 
(15  Car.  2).  Persons,  selling  S wines'  Flesh 
measled,  or  dying  with  the  murrain,  shall 
be  amerced  for  the  first  offence,  Pillory  for 
the  second,  fined  for  the  third,  and  abjure 
the  Town  for  the  fourth."  There  was 
this,  about  cleansing  and  maintenance  oi 
roads :  ''  If  in  scouring  the  Ditches  they 
lay  the  soil  in  the  Hignways,  and  suffer  it 
to  lie  there  six  months'' — which  was  in- 
dulgence enough,  assuredly — **  they  forfeit 
twelvepence  per  Load."  And  this  (by  a 
statute  of  the  Fifth  of  Elizabeth) :  "  Those 
who  have  Lands  adjoining  to  the  Highway, 
in  which  Ditches  ought  to  be,  must  scour 
them  as  often  as  there  is  Occasion,  and  lay 
Trunks  or  Bridges  where  there  are  Cart- 
ways into  any  Ground,  that  the  Water  may 
have  a  free  Passage."  And  these  :  "  The 
Surveyors  have  Power  to  turn  any  Spring 
or  Water-course  out  of  the  Highways  into 
those  Ditches."  "The  Surveyors  may 
take  Stones  and  Rubbish  already  dug  out 
of  any  Quarry,  without  leave  of  the  Owner, 
but  cannot  dig  without  leave."  ''The 
Surveyor  must  give  publick  Notice  from 
Time  to  Time  every  four  Months  what 
Defaults  he  finds,  thii9  Notice  to  be  given 
in  the  Parish  Church  the  next  Sunday  after 
Sermon  ended." 

There  was  more,  of  course,  and  there  was 
more  stilL  There  was  so  much,  that  the 
whole,  or  that  the  group  of  examples  form- 
ing a  shadowy  index  to  the  whole,  shows 
the  Merrie  Days  of  Old  to  have  been  over- 
flowing with  surveying  and  inspecting 
incidents  not,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  its 
merrieness,  always  reflected  upon  and 
suspected.  There  was,  for  instance,  all  the 
law  and  there  was  all  the  working  of  the 
law,  about  who  these  active  and  efficacious 
surveyors  and  inspectors  were  to  be.  They 
were  the  people  themselves ;  such  people 
having  to  perform  their  unpaid  duty  com- 
pulsonly.  "Two  Tradesmen,"  one  short 
clause  says,  "  must  be  chosen  by  the  con- 
stables, etc.,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Easter  Week  yearly  to  be  Surveyors  of  the 
Hiehway,  who  must  take  upon  them  the 
said  Office  Seven  Days  after  the  Election 


and  Notice,  or  for  their  Refusal  forfeit 
One  Pound."  There  was  all  the  law, 
again,  and  there  was  all  the  working  of 
the  law,  about  what  the  "Nusances" 
were,  which  these  "Tradesmen"  had,  in 
this  compulsory  way,  to  inspect  and  to  get 
removed.  "  "Tis  a  Nusance,"  says  another 
short  clause,  "to  erect  a  Gate  cross  a 
Highway,  tho'  the  Gate  is  easy  to  be 
opened ;  any  Man  may  break  it  or  cut  it 
So  'tis  to  erect  a  Dam  on  his  own  Land, 
and  Part  of  it  on  another  Man's  Land,  and 
therefore  the  other  Person  may  pull  his 
Part  down,  tho'  the  Owner's  part  fsdl" 
"So  'tis,"  in  another  clause,  "Hooping 
and  cleansing  Vessels  in  the  Streets,  mend- 
ing Empty  Coaches,  or  sawing  Timber 
or  Stone."  And  "so  'tis  Laying  Ashes, 
Dirt,  etc.,  before  the  Houses  and  Walls 
of  other  Persons,  or  before  Church- Wdls, 
or  throwing  any  noisome  Thing  in  the 
common  Shore,  Hiehway,  or  private 
Vault"  "So  'tis"— but  every  year  of 
every  reign  of  every  monarch  is  seen,  on 
opening  any  volume  of  the  list  of  public 
records,  to  teem  thickly  with  "  Assizes," 
with  statutes,  with  prohibitions,  with 
permits,  with  regulations.  Some  of  them 
were  never  to  let  home-growths  go  out  of 
the  land ;  some  of  them  were  never  to  let 
over-sea  growths  come  in;  some  were  to 
take  heed  of  the  "  Drinking-Pots  of  Brass 
caused  by  the  King  preceding  King  Edgar 
to  be  fixed  to  Posts  near  such  Springs  which 
were  contiguous  to  the  Highways,  that 
Travellers  might  drink  out  of  them  and  be 
refreshed ; "  some  were  decreeing  arrange- 
ments in  respect  of  air,  of  light,  of  food, 
of  drink,  of  shelter,  of  sale,  of  barter,  of 
intercourse,  of  tillage.  Every  year  of 
eveiy  reign  of  every  monarch  was  so 
prolific  of  high-laws,  bye -laws,  pains, 
penalties,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  single  movement  of  himd  or  foot, 
or  head,  or  e^e,  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  smele  rise  or  fall  of  earth,  of 
water,  of  slope,  (5  level,  of  meadow,  of  mire, 
of  front,  of  side,  of  causeway,  which  could 
not  somehow  be  made  a  nuisance  to  a 
neighbour,  which  did  not  therefore  require 
some  official  surveying  and  inspecting,  and 
which  did  not,  by  some  batch  of  legishtors 
or  another,  at  some  time,  fully  and  severely 
get  it 

Undoubtedly  then,  after  as  much  as 
this,  the  sanitary  surveying  and  inspecting 
of  this  year  of  grace  has  been  reached,  anS 
the  latest  book  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Wilson's  Practical  Guide,  may  be  opened. 
It  is  a  careful  hand-book,  entering  quite 
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efficiently  into  all  the  details  of  the  neces- 
sary, but  (in  the  working)  still  unpopular 
science  of  which  it  treats.  In  it  there  is 
an  abstract  of  all  the  most  recent  legis- 
lation on  sanitaiy  matters,  there  is  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  embrace  of  all 
branches  of  it ;  and  the  whole  is  presented 
in  a  compact  and  useful  form.  Intended 
as  the  little  volume  is  for  a  pocket- com- 
panion for  the  bon&  fide  use  and  instruction 
of  surveyors  and  inspectors — for  the  bond 
fide  use  of  the  largely-increasing  body  of 
officials  who  are  no  longer  Oier,  V  oier,  et 
Rien  Dier,  but  who  must  be  actors  in  a  real 
and  promptsense,  orthey  would  forfeit  much 
more  than  the  twenty-shilling  fine  imposed 
on  their  refractory  amateur  predecessors — 
the  Guide  glances  at  the  historic  Acts  that 
have  also  had  a  glance  here,  and  then  it 
takes  the  Act  passed  in  1847 ;  it  takes  all 
the  Acts  passed  in  the  succeeding  years  as 
each  year  came ;  it  goes  down  to  the  far- 
extending  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and 
its  suocessor,  on  Interments,  passed  as  late 
as  1879y  showing,  in  each  case,  the  most 
efficient  manner  in  which  each  Act  can  be 
applied.  General  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  too,  issued  so  near  to 
the  date  of  publication  as  1880,  are  set  out 
as  a  needful  supplement  to  these ;  Model 
Bye-Laws  are  given ;  Bequisitions;  similar 
Official  Hints  and  Explanations  relating 
to  to-day ;  consequently,  nothing  has  been 
omitted  by  Mr.  Wilson  necessary  techni- 
cally to  complete  a  sanitary  officer's 
mental  and  legal  outfit,  so  to  speak,  and 
"Surveiours,"  and  all  persons  connected 
with  a  surveyor's  "  evill  profession,"  might 
meet  plain-worded  farmers  complacently, 
ifter  mastering  the  purport  of  the  Guide's 
lessons  and  experiences,  confident  that  they 
could  brush  away  all  Tudor,  and  Stuart, 
and  early  Hanoverian  prejudices. 

Technical  knowledge,  however,  is  not 
the  aim  here;  let  that  be  sought  for,  in 
the  book  itself,  by  those  whose  avocations 
need  it ;  to  the  general  reader  there  is  an 
ahmidance  of  interest  in  the  scores  of  enact- 
Bients  relating  to  wholesome  living  which 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  British 
institutions,  and  this  interest  is  quite 
^oogh  to  make  Mr.  Wilson's  pages  very 
•nggestive  and  very  profitable  reading. 
Here  is  a  note  on  Cellar  Dwellings  (pp.  103 
and  104) :  "  They  must  be  at  least  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  at  least  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  adjoin- 
ing; ...  .  they  must  be  drained  by 
nieans  of  drains  laid  at  least  one  foot 
helow  the  level  of  the  floor ;  .  .  .  .  each 
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must  have  a  window  of  at  least  nine  super- 
ficial feet " — that  is,  only  a  yard  high  and 
a  yard  wide,  say — "  clear  of  the  sash-frame. 
Any  steps  that  may  be  necessary  for  access 
to  these  cellar  dwellings,  or  to  the  build- 
ings above  them,  must  not  be  across  or 
opposite  the  windows,  or  within  six  inches 
of  it  .  .  .  Should  any  person  pass  the 
night  in  a  cellar,  it  is  to  be  considered 
occupied  as  a  dwelling."  Here  is  a  note 
concerning  What  Constitutes  Houses  being 
Unfit  for  Human  Habitation  (p.  106  et 
seq.),  and  it  comes  in  well,  after  reading 
what  human  beings  may  permissively  live 
in — and  surely  die  in,  if  the  one  night  of 
sleeping  sufficient  for  technicality  should 
be  succeeded  by  a  few  more — "In  rural 
districts  cottages  are  often  found  under 
the  same  line  of  roof-top  as  the  stables  and 
cow-byres.  The  floors  are  roughly  paved 
with  large,  uneven,  and  defective  stone 
flags,  or  with  soddened  bricks,  or  by  tiles 
more  or  leas  broken.  The  walls  are  wet 
or  bulging.  The  rain  comes  in  at  the  roof, 
and  perhaps  at  the  windows,  and  under 
the  door  as  well  The  wind  whistles 
aloud.  There  is  no  ceiling,  and  the  rafters 
are  only  concealed  by  calico  drawn  across 
them,  which  contrivance  the  cottager's 
wife  can  manage  herself.  And  there  are 
always  two,  and  often  three,  doors  open- 
ing into  the  one  room  which  serves 
for  the  sleeping  apartment  as  well  as 
kitchen  and  parlour.  Such  a  cottage  as 
this  is  unfit  for  human  habitation."  Truly. 
Yet  who  does  not  recognise  the  picture) 
Who  could  not  point  to  scores  of  country 
"  homes  "  precisely  like  this  one  ?  Again  : 
"  In  large  towns  there  are  ...  .  the  back 
kitchens  let  as  family  residences ;  the  lofts 
over  stables  in  mews;  the  attics  where 
there  are  no  fire-places,  ....  the  bake- 
house with  a  bed  in  it ;  these  are  highly 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  consequently  are 
unfit  for "  human  habitation.  Again : 
"  When  a  house  and  the  rooms  in  it  are 
dark,  damp,  low,  ruinous,  decaying,  with 
bad  walls  and  floors  and  roofs,  and  accu- 
mulations of  soil  against  them,  and  have 
ash-middens  built  against  them,  enabling 
the  moisture  in  them  to  soak  through,  or 
when  they  have  stables,  or  cow-byres,  or 
pig-sties,  joined  on  to  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  them  unwholesome,  or 
have  only  a  selection  of  these  unsanitary 
conditions,  they  must  be  eyed  with  deep 
condemnation."  Yes.  And  yet  a  case  is 
given  of  a  Mrs.  Millar  who  had  been 
allowed  charitably  to  get  into  such  a 
cottage  (closed  as  unfit  by  its  owner)  for  a 
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week  or  two  till  she  obtained  a  proper 
lodging,  and  who  obstinately  and  ob- 
Btmctively  refused  afterwards  to  let  her 
gift-house  go  I  In  the  end  her  involuntary 
landlord  had  to  ^t  rid  of  her  by  a  magis- 
trate's order  of  ejectment. 

Here  is  a  note  (p.  33)  concerning 
Breaches  of  Sanitary  Acts,  and  what  an 
inspector  is  to  do  when  complaints  of  such 
breaches  reach  him.  "  He  is  to  visit  the 
spot  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  enquire 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  towns  tiiese 
notices  or  complaints  are  most  frequent 
concerning  the  absence  of  water ;  or  tem- 

E>rary  stoppage  of  supply ;  or  the  accumu- 
tions  in  a  neighbour's  ash-pit ;  stoppage 
of  sewers ;  soakage  of  sewerage ;  offensive 
animals  kept  by  neighbours;  ....  in 
rural  districts  complaints  are  most  frequent 
concerning  damp  cottages,  no  water,  neigh- 
bours' piseons  and  cmckens,  neighbours' 
ash-piti^  killing  animals  close  to  dwellings, 
manure  heaps,  eta"  All  such  offences  *^  as 
are  likely  to  be  removed  on  the  service  of 
a  notice  from  the  inspector  can  be  so 
treated ;  for  others,  where  there  is  likely 
to  be  delay  or  difficulty,  the  inspector  must 
apply  to  his  authority  for  special  in- 
structions before  action,"  This,  because  a 
grievance  might  be  "merely  a  landlord's 
business,  and  not  in  the  province  of  the 
Authority ;"  in  which  case,  if  the  inspector 
involved  his  township,  or  parish,  in  matters 
in  which  it  ought  not  to  have  been  involved, 
he  might  well  have  cried  out  to  him,  ''  Fie 
upon  you !"  and  be  told  that  he  was  "  evill 
and  unprofitable." 

Here  is  a  note  concerning  the  outbreak 
of  disease  (p.  44) :  **  The  Inspector's  duty 
is  to ....  see  to  the  deandng  and  dis- 
infecting of  houses,  ....  to  superintend 
either  me  disinfection  or  the  destruction 
of  bedding  and  clothing,  the  conveyance  of 
infected  persons  to  a  hospital  or  other 

place  of  destination, also  to  see  totiie 

disinfection  of  any  public  conveyances  that 
have  been  used  by  infected  persons."  Here 
is  a  note  concerning  water  supply  in 
country  places  (p.  86) :  "A  picturesque 
village  is  here  on  a  salmon-haunted  stream." 
(The  Guide  writes  from  the  north-country, 
letit  be  remembered;  and  writes  as  the  north- 
country  is.)  "  It  is  a  wide,  sloping  street, 
forking  into  two  at  the  lower  end  down  by 
the  river,  with  high  banks  topped  by 
luxuriant  trees  looking  down  on  it.  Here, 
too,  is  a  grand  old  castle,  shattered  and 
roofless.  Here,  too,  is  a  venerable  Norman 
church,  with  massy  Norman  arches  and 
old  oak  carvings.     There  is  a  fine  market- 


cross  still  standing  in  situ,  and  there  is  a 
general'  air  of  serenity  and  historic 
interest"  May  Wark worth  be  written  as 
the  label  under  this  attractive  picture  I 
And  may  the  river  overhune  by  luxuriant 
trees  wash  the  ferns  and  rusnes  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hermit's  Cell,  and  be  the  stream 
that  must  have  been  crossed  by  Wark- 
worth's  historic  lovers  t  It  seems  likely. 
Any  way,  read  what  comes  next:  "But 
down  both  edges  of  the  road  are  open 
channels  running  with  dirty  moisture. 
Behind  most  of  the  houses,  in  a  little 
back-yard,  are  two  and  sometimes  three 
features  : "  one  a  well,  one  a  pig-sty,  and 
from  the  third,  "  past  the  weu  and  close 
to  it,  runs  a  stone  cundy  across  the  yard 
and  through  the  house,  generally  below 
the  floors,  to  convey  the  liquid  refuse  from 
it  to  the  channel  in  the  street."  With 
which  inner  view,  and  from  which  "  seamy 
side,"  must  all  picturesqueness  be  weighed 
and  judged,  now  that  the  rules  of  surveying 
and  inspecting  are  sown  broadcast  by 
means  of  Practical  Guides,  and  Public 
Health  Acts  make  surveyors  and  inspectors 
plenipotentiary  and  imperative. 

Now,  every  person  reading  what  has 
been  put  here  to  be  read  must  have  been 
stirred  by  a  determination  to  help  sur- 
veyors and  inspectors  with  all  the  power 
to  help  that  each  one  possesses.  Surveyors 
and  inspectors,  to  do  their  duty  thoroughly, 
require  public  countenance,  it  is  certain. 
Any  of  the  public  complaining  to  surveyors 
and  inspectors,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
grievances  removed,  require  pubhc  coun- 
tonance,  it  is  more  certain  stilL  To  get  this 
public  countenance,  <»r  this  moral  support^ 
or  this  distinct  seal  of  approbation,  many 
well-known  hygeists  and  physicians  have 
banded  themselves  together  into  a  Sanitary 
Protection  Association,  which  has  meetings 
not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  many 
provincial  towns.  Professor  Huxley  is  the 
president  of  this ;  Professor  Fleming  Jen- 
kins was  its  promoter;  it  is  founded  to 
"assist  its  members  to  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  they  may  be  sure  of  pure 
water  and  well-drained  premises;"  and 
that  it  should  succeed  in  attaining  its 
objects  must  be  the  wish  of  all,  in  the 
heartiest  sincerity. 

A  DRIVE. 

Throlgh  the  thick  air  the  tall  majestio  treoB 
Loomed  like  gaunt  ghostn;  the  leafless  hedges 
showed 

A  faint  dim  line ;  there  was  no  breath  of  breeze, 
No  fleck  of  sunshine  on  the  long  straight  road ; 

While  with  a  steady,  muffled,  rhythmic  beat, 

Fell  the  dull  echo  of  the  horses'  feet. 
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And  all  the  while  through  the  long  leagues,  I  know 
One  whom  I  love  seemed  sitting  at  ray  side ; 

I  thought  I  heard  hii*  yoice  in  accents  low, 
I  thought  he  watched  my  lipd  as  I  replied ; 

Nor  feaz«d  nor  marvelled  as  we  swept  along. 

His  hand  olaspt  mine ;  Love  lapped  us,  calm  and 
strong. 

Till  with  a  start  and  clash  of  wheels  we  stdt>ped, 
The  red  light  glimmered  from  the  open  door  ; 

Over  my  Paradise  the  dark  veil  dropped. 
And  all  the  world  was  as  it  was  before, 

Ere  throu^  the  hush  of  the  November  weather. 

We  two,  had  that  sweet  mystic  drive  together. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

NO.   IIL      THK  DOCTOR. 

The  doctor's  name  waa  Frederick  Gold- 
mgham,  and  his  qualification  was  that  of 
M.RO.S.,  L  S.A.,  but  no  one  in  Shillin^- 
bory  ever  thought  of  spealdng  of  him  m 
terms  such  as  thesa  He  was  simply  "  the 
doctor,"  the  house  where  he  lived  was 
"the  doetor^s/'  and  I  yenture  to  say  that 
no  other  words  in  Uie  way  of  description 
would  haye  been  wanted  in  speaking 
of  him  to  any  one  dwelling  within  a  five- 
mile  radius  of  Shillingbury.  The  firare 
of  the  doctor — ^in  fine  weather,  mounted  on 
his  old  grey  oob ;  in  foul,  packed  securely 
into  his  trim  ^g  beside  his  groom — ^was  a 
familiar  sight  m  all  the  deeply-rutted  and 
weather-worn  cross-roads  which  led  from 
one  village  to  another.  The  labourers  at 
work  in  the  fields  all  knew  him,  and  they 
would  never  let  the  doctor  pass  without 
«ome  rough  but  hearty  sign  of  greeting. 
The  youngsters  who  diout^  and  halloa^ 
to  keep  we  rooks  away  from  the  newly- 
sown  com  in  the  spring,  and  tore  down  the 
bashes  in  search  of  nuts  and  blackberries 
in  the  autumn,  would  always  get  up  on 
the  banks  as  the  doctor  went  by  and  grin 
him  the  widest  grin  of  which  their  mouths 
were  capable.  They  always  got  a  nod  or  a 
smile  or  a  kind  woid  in  return,  and  some- 
times, if  they  were  very  old  friends  with 
very  long  strings  of  small  brothers  and 
sisters  belonging  to  them,  they  would  get 
a  penny. 

There  was  a  story — a  strange  and  very 
painful  one — which  used  to  be  told  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  doctor  first  came 
to  Shillingbury.  He  was  not  sprung  from 
the  place,  or  even  from  the  county.  Fate, 
cjud  to  him  and  kind  to  us,  drove  him  out 
of  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  world  to  find 
a  quiet  resting-place  amongst  us. 

Many  years  ago,  before  I  was  bom,  a 

EMt-ehaise  drove  up  to  the  door  of  The 
lack  Bull  late  in  the  aftemoon  of  a 
bitter  December  day.  A  young  man,  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  descended 


from  it,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  two-year-old 
baby,  a  little  girl,  who  was  crying  bitterly 
with  cold,  and  not  without  cause,  for  the 
roads  were  fast  becoming  blocked,  and 
the  horses  had  toiled  along  at  snails'  pace 
for  the  last  hour.  A  fire  was  lighted  in 
the  best  sitting-room,  and  under  the  kind 
care  of  Mrs.  Purvis,  the  landlady,  the  little 
child  soon  forgot  her  woes  and  sank  into  a 
deep  slumber.  Stray  guests  of  any  sort 
were  rare  at  The  Black  Bull,  and  it  was 
only  natural  that  there  should  have  been 
plentiful  comment  and  speculation  in  the 
kitchen  and  bar-parlour  about  the  new 
comers.  No  one  in  the  house  had  ever 
heard  of  the  like  before — a  father  travelling 
alone  with  a  baby  child — and  there  was 
something  in  the  look  of  the  father  himself 
which  tended  to  deepen  the  mystery.  He 
was  a  tall  slightly-made  young  man  with 
features  almost  effeminate  in  thefr  delicate 
cluselling.  His  manner  was  strangely 
absent,  and  a  look  of  the  deepest 
melancholy  was  fixed  on  his  countenance. 
He  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  landlady  as  he 
gave  the  little  girl  into  her  charge,  and 
gomg  into  his  room  he  assented,  by 
gesture  rather  than  by  word,  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  waiter  that  he  should 
take  some  dinner.  The  dinner  was  served, 
and  the  guest  left  alone,  but  when  the 
waiter,  wondering  that  no  bell  had  been 
rung  for  nearly  an  hopr,  went  back  to  the 
room,  he  found  him  still  sitting  over  the 
fire  staring  vacantly  at  the  burning  embers 
just  as  he  had  done  while  the  dinner-table 
was  being  prepared.  He  started  up,  bade 
the  man  remove  the  things  and  trouble 
him  no  more ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
heard  to  go  to  his  bedroom  and  lock  the 
door. 

The  hour  of  noon  struck  the  next  day, 
and  the  breakfast  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  still  stood  untasted.  The  chamber- 
maid had  knocked  at  the  bedroom  door, 
and  had  heard  sounds  within  which  told 
that  the  occupant  was  awake,  but  he 
showed  no  sign  of  coming  fortL  Those 
in  the  rooms  below  could  hear  him  pacing 
up  and  down  with  jerky  irregular  tread, 
and  now  and  then  the  sound  of  muttered 
words  was  audible.  Then  they  listened  at 
the  door,  and  they  could  hear  that  he 
was  talking  to  hinu^lf  in  a  wild  and  dis- 
connected manner.  Suddenly  he  gave  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  the  moment  after  he 
burst  out  into  a  peal  of  maniacal  laughter, 
that  awful  sound  which  is  never  heard 
apart  from  delirium  or  some  acute  mental 
torment     They  broke  open  the  door,  and 
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found  him  in  the  grip  of  a  severe  attack  of 
hrain-fever.  For  days  he  lingered  between 
life  and  death,  and  even  when  the  doctors 
could  say  his  life  was  safe,  they  declined 
to  promise  that  his  reason  would  be 
restored  to  him  unclouded.  The  blow 
which  had  struck  him  down  had  evidently 
been  a  crushing  one,  and  he  rallied  very 
slowly,  mentally  as  well  as  physically, 
from  the  shock.  When  he  began  to  mend, 
his  daily  state  became  the  standard  subject 
of  conversation  in  the  place.  The  strange 
solitary  condition  of  the  sick  man  and  the 
little  child,  together  with  the  evident  cloud 
of  sorrow  and  mystery  shadmg  theu*  im- 
mediate  past,  roused  a  kindly  sympathy, 
as  little  marred  by  curiosity  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Jellies  and  rich 
soups,  game,  and  hothouse  fruit  were  sent 
from  our  well-to-do  townspeople  to  the 
convalescent,  who  rapidly  made  friends  in 
all  quarters  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
thank  his  benefactors  in  person. 

By  degrees  the  stoiy  of  his  past  life 
became  ^own  in  the  place.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  some  rich  man  in  the  North  of 
England,  one  of  those  masterful,  ignorant, 
selfish  parents  who  regard  their  children's 
lives  as  something  belonging  to  themselves, 
something  to  be  parcelled  out  according  to 
their  own  liking,  without  in  any  way  con- 
sulting the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the 
children  themselves.  The  father  had  all 
along  determined  that  the  son  should 
follow  his  footsteps  in  his  business,  a  manu- 
factory of  some  sort,  and  he  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  when  the  boy  told  him  that 
hewouldratherfoUowsomeoUier  walk  in  life. 
Be  was  a  thoughtful,  studious  lad,  fond  of 
chemistry  and  physical  science,  and  shrink- 
ing from  the  essential  details  of  his  father's 
business — the  buying  and  selling,  the  tur- 
moil of  a  strike  one  week  and  the  grinding 
down  of  the  workmen's  wages  the  next — 
with  repulsion  and  horror.  He  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  before  he  ventured  to 
speak,  and,  when  once  he  did  speak,  he  let 
his  father  see  plainly  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  have  some  voice  in  deciding  how 
his  own  life  should  be  spent  He  meant  to 
be  a  doctor,  and  he  asked  his  father  for 
nothing  more  than  a  very  modest  annual 
sum  until  he  should  have  become  qualified 
to  practice.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
bitter,  but  the  father  gave  way  at  last  The 
^oung  man  threw  himself  with  all  his  heart 
mto  his  new  career.  He  gained  a  brilliant 
degree  in  a  very  short  time,  but  the  success 
did  very  little  to  soften  down  the  father's 
resentment    at    the   destruction   of    his 


favourite  ambition.  He  was  even  glad 
when  the  news  came  that  his  son  had  com- 
mitted a  fresh  folly,  a  real  one  this  time — 
one  which  not  even  his  foolish  mother 
could  attempt  to  excuse.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  his  landlady  in  London, 
and  by  this  imprudence  had  given  his  father 
an  excuse  for  refusing  all  further  inter- 
course. Then  came  the  hard  fight  with 
the  world,  which  all  those  who  hamper 
their  early  steps  with  an  imprudent 
marriage  must  look  forward  to;  but  the 
sting  of  poverty  was  scarcely  felt  during 
the  lover-Hke  life  of  the  early  marriage  days, 
and  soon  theclouds  began  to  lift  Then  came 
the  gradual  progress  towards  success ;  the 
step  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder ;  and 
victoiy,  position,  honour,  almost  within 
the  grasp.  Then  the  dreadful  crash.  The 
wife  he  loved  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  simple,  truthful  nature,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  faced  obloquy  and  want,  lefl  him 
and  fled  with  a  brainless  dolt,  the  dissolute 
son  of  some  rich  tradesman.  The  woman 
herself  had  always  been  base.  Only  the 
love-blinded  eyes  of  her  husband  failed  to 
see  this.  She  knew  that  his  friends  were 
rich,  and  in  marrying  him  she  had  thought 
of  nothing  beyond  &e  good  things  wmch 
their  wetdth  might  give  her.  When  she 
found  that  her  marriage  had  made  the 
breach,  which  was  wide  enough  before, 
impassable,  she  began  to  hate  the  husband 
she  had  never  lov^,  and  after  a  little  she 
fled  from  him  with  another  man. 

Ooldingham,  when  he  was  convalescent, 
took  lodgings  in  a  pretty  farm-house,  just 
outside  the  town.  Mr.  Carlyon,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  made  his  fortune  in  the 
Indies,  and  who  lived  at  that  time  in  the 
large  old  house  at  the  comer  of  Church 
Lane,  would  have  had  him  take  np  his 
abode  at  The  Chantiy,  for  so  the  house  was 
called,  but  he  preferred  the  independence 
of  his  farm-house  lodgings. 

In  the  quiet  life  and  good  air  of  Shilling- 
buiy  he  grew  rapidly  well,  and  one  day, 
about  six  months  after  his  first  coming, 
the  event  happened  which  led  to  his  final 
settlement  amongst  us.    Dr.  Maddox,  our 
local  practitioner,  died  suddenly  in  a  fit^ 
and  we  were  left  without  a  doctor  unless 
we  sent  to  Ofifbury,  a  village  seven  mile^ 
distant     Eveiyone  at  once  thought  of  Mr^ 
Goldingham.      Everyone  liked  him,  and. 
in  compliance  with  the  public  wish,  he^ 
moved  into  Dr.  Maddox's  house  and  settled- 
down  for  life  in  Shillingbury. 

Many  a  time  I  have  seen  the  doctor's  por- 
trait,  taken  when  he  was  a  youth,  and  ahand- 
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some  youth  he  most  have  been,  but  I  only 
remember  him  as  a  tall,  gaunt,  rugged  mau, 
with  a  loose  shambling  walk,  a  cheery 
voice,  and  a  sunny  smile,  which,  bright  as 
it  was,  could  never  entirely  sweep  away  the 
shade  of  melancholy  lingering  in  the  depths 
of  his  tender  dark-grey  eyes.  Patting  this 
one  tiling  aside,  there  was  nothing  about 
him  to  show  that  he  had  passed  through 
such  a  sharp  ordeal  of  pain.  As  soon  as 
he  had  fixed  himself  for  good  in  Shilling- 
bury,  it  seemed  that  he  set  to  work  with  a 
will  to  blot  out  all  remembrance  of  his 
former  life,  and  begin  the  world  anew,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  recognise  the  broken-hearted  world- 
weaiyman  who  came  to  us  through  the 
snow  on  that  bitter  winter  night,  in  the 
dear-sighted  strenuous  doctor  who  had  a 
kind  word  and  a  bright  smile  for  everyona 
Perhaps,  though,  the  impossibility  of  retro- 
spect, of  looking  back  over  a  past  so  blasted 
and  intolerable,  may  have  forced  him  to 
keep  his  energies  aJways  keen  upon  the 
present  or  straining  forward  into  the  f utare. 

In  those  days  the  word  sanitation  had 

not  been  invented,  and   the   science   of 

health  was  even  less  exact  than  it  is  now. 

The  doctor  in  his  country  rounds  found 

homan  beings — ^his  own  poor,  as  he  loved  to 

eill  them — ^passing  their  lives  in  hovels 

inch  as  the  provident  farmer  who  owned 

or  hired  them  would  hesitate  to  assign  to 

lus  choicer  litters  of  pigs ;  drinking  water 

from  wells  befouled  with  poisonous  filth ; 

and  sinking  morally  into  a  condition  hardly 

to  be  described  under  the  inflaence  of  such 

Borroundings.    When  such  things  met  his 

eye  he  was  not  the  man  to  hold  his  tongue 

because  by  speaking  he  might  happen  to 

tread  upon  the  corns  of  Squire  A.  or  of 

Sir  Thomas  R     He  did  speak,  and  spoke 

loudly  enough  to  call  up  a  wasp's  nest 

about  his  ears.    Even  his  most  loyal  friends 

in  Shillingbury  wavered  a  little,  and  when 

he  was  not  present,  said  it  was  a  pity  he 

had  made  hunself  so  unpopular  here  and 

there.     These  things  had  been  going  on 

ever  so  many  years,  longer  than  anyone  in 

the  place  could  recollect,  and  they  didn't 

see  but  what  the  people  living  in  the 

cottages  the  doctor  had  been  making  so 

much  fuss  about^  weren't  just  as  healthy  as 

the  tenants  of  my  lord's  new  model  dweU- 

inn  on  Cowdon  Heath. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  child  that  I 
used  to  stand  in  mortal  terror  of  the  doctor, 
for  though  his  heart  was  kindness  itself, 
his  manner  was  now  and  then  a  trifle 
rough.     He  had  set  to  work  to  make  him- 


self a  Shillingbury  man  from  the  crown  of 
his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  he  had  picked  up  some  of 
our  local  imperfections  in  the  process.  He 
had  mastered  our  countiy  dialect  and 
accent  with  rare  completeness ;  and  if  you 
had  been  on  one  side  of  a  hedge  while  he 
was  talking  to  a  countr3rman  on  the  other, 
you  would  never  have  been  able  to  say 
which  was  the  clodhopper  and  which  the 
doctor.  It  was  a  bad  habit,  perhaps,  pro- 
fessionally speaking,  one  which  would  not 
have  been  wise  for  a  fine  ladies'  physician 
to  indulge  in ;  but  our  doctor  was  not  often 
called  in  to  cure  the  vapours. 

The  people  certainly  liked  to  be  talked 
to  by  one  who  did  not  think  himself  too 
grand  to  use  their  own  rough  speech  and 
homely  terms,  but  there  was  one  point  on 
which  the  doctor  did  not  entirely  please 
them  :  he  would  not  drench  his  patients 
after  the  good  old  ultra-allopathic  fashion 
then  in  vogue.  Old  Mrs.  Jillings,  who 
kept  The  Five  Pigs  at  Blanham  cross- 
roads, used  to  tell  him  every  time  she 
called  him  in — about  once  a  month  on  the 
average — that  he  would  never  be  the  man 
at  doctoring  that  old  Dr.  Maddox  was. 

"  Your  stuff  don't  'pear  to  take  no  hold 
on  a  body,  doctor.  I  don't  believe  the 
last  I  had  was  owt  but  coloured  water. 
I  think  I  shall  give  up  fizzuck  altogether 
and  take  a  good  drii^  of  yarbs  at  night 
and  a  dose  of  salts  in  the  morning." 

'*  Ah,  mother,"  the  doctor  would  answer, 
"  you  want  a  doctor  just  about  as  much  as 
your  old  cow  does.  I  only  wish  I  had  a 
stomach  like  yours.  If  you  don't  get  run 
over,  or  break  your  neck  down  the  cellar- 
stairs,  there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
live  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty." 

"Yes,  that's  all  very  well,  but  if  you 
knew  how  bad  I  feel  sometimes  you 
wouldn't  go  on  o'thatness;  but  still  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  should  ha'  had  a  doctor 
if  my  darter,  as  was  home  from  sarvus 
when  I  was  took  bad  once,  hadn't  over- 
persuaded  me." 

"Well,  I  never  gave  you  anything  to 
make  you  ill,  mother,  did  I  ?  And  111  tell 
you  what  I'll  give  you  a  turn  of  doctor- 
ing one  of  these  fine  days,  and  get  you  to 
mix  me  a  cup  of  the  wonderful  'yarb' 
tea.  I  won't  have  the  salts  though  at  any 
price." 

"  You  may  laugh,  doctor,  you  as  don't 
ail  nothing ;  but  I  can  tell  you  I  must  take 
something  to  stOl  my  liver  sometimes.  Do 
you  know  I  woke  up  t'other  night  and 
felt  something  a  heavin'  and  a  heavin'  in 
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my  inside,  and  all  at  once  my  liver  'peared 
to  thtow  'tself  right  over,  and  I  ha'  never 
been  the  same  woman  since." 

The  doctor  delighted  in  making  Mrs. 
Jillings  talk  of  her  internal  ailments. 

The  good  woman's  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  human  anatomy  were  wonderful 
indeed.  The  greater  organs  were,  accord- 
ing to  her  showing,  in  the  habit  of  break- 
ing loose  continually  from  their  moorings, 
and  cruising  about  in  the  most  reckless 
manner.  The  wanderings  of  the  liver  just 
alluded  to  was  one  of  her  most  frequent 
experiences;  and  hardly  a  day  passed  with- 
out her  heart  coming  almost  up  into  her 
mouth,  or  her  lungs  getting  mixed  up  with 
her  ribs  in  a  way  which  must  have  made 
respiration  a  painful  labour. 

"  Never  mind,  mother,  I'll  come  and  see 
you  whether  you  are  ill  or  not  I  often 
want  to  give  my  horse  a  rest  hereabouts, 
and  I  never  find  myself  any  the  worse  for 
a  glass  of  that  old  ale  of  yours.  I  think 
111  stick  to  that  and  leave  the  *  yarb '  tea 
alone  for  the  present" 

One  sweltering  autumn,  when  every  day 
we  used  to  read  in  the  papers  of  the  havoc 
the  dreadful  Asiatic  cholera  was  making  in 
London,  a  man  who  worked  in  a  tan-yard 
at  Brooksbank,  a  low-lying  village  about 
four  miles  down  the  river,  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  and  died  before  the  doctor  could 
get  to  him.  Two  days  after  there  were 
three  more  oases  of  a  similar  complaint, 
which  the  doctor  at  once  announced  to  be 
cholera  of  the  worst  type.  The  disease 
broke  out  in  one  of  those  nests  of  hovels 
which  he  had  long  ago  condemned  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  He  had  written  to  the 
owner,  asking  that  a  few  pounds  might  be 
spent  in  absolutely  necessary  repairs,  but 
the  only  answer  he  received  was  an  insult- 
ing threat  Nothing  was  done,  and  as 
time  went  on  the  hovels  became  more 
and  more  crowded,  and  the  stench  got 
worse  and  worse.  At  last  when  King 
Cholera  came  to  claim  his  own,  he 
touched  first  of  all  with  his  dread  sceptre 
such  places  as  Brooksbank  End.  The 
disease  spread  with  alarming  speed.  The 
doctor  worked  with  the  enei*gy  of  ten  men, 
and  at  length  persuaded  the  owner  of  the 
tannery  to  set  apart  a  large  shed  to  be  used 
as  an  hospital  Indeed,  if  this  had  not  been 
done,  the  village  would  have  been  deserted, 
as  already  the  terror-stricken  people  were 
beginning  to  fly  to  the  adjoining  parishes, 
thereby  threatening  to  spread  the  plague 
over  aU  the  countryside.  Another  doctor 
was  summoned  from  London  to  look  after 


the  ordinary  patients,  for  Mr.  Goldingham 
spent  all  his  time  tending  the  poor  wretches 
in  his  extempore  hospital  and  encouraging 
the  devoted  nurses  whom  he  had  assocmted 
with  himself  in  the  good  work.  But  all 
his  skill  and  devotion  seemed  powerless  to 
make  head  against  the  attack  of  this  fear- 
ful pest  which  had  swooped  down  upon  us 
unprepared.  Death  followed  death  with 
ai^ul  rapidity,  and  every  day  fresh  cases 
were  brought  in.  Still  the  doctor  worked 
like  a  horse  and  never  lost  heart,  for  he 
had  studied  in  Germany,  and  had  seen 
more  of  cholera  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
English  medical  men  of  the  period.  At 
last  the  plague  seemed  to  have  worn  itself 
out,  no  fresh  cases  occurred,  and  the 
doctor  was  persuaded  to  go  back  every 
night  to  Shillingbury  to  sleep,  and  give  up 
the  bedroom  at  the  tan-office  which  he  had 
occupied  since  the  sickness  broke  out  One 
morning,  about  a  week  after  this  change^ 
the  nurses  began  to  wonder  that  the  hoar 
of  ten  came  without  finding  the  doctor  at 
his  post  They  watched  anxiouslv  for  his 
well-known  figure  striding  along  the  longy 
straight,  disnud  causeway  whi<m  led  from 
the  high-road  to  Brooksbank  End,  but 
they  watched  in  vaia  Noon  came,  and 
they  were  watching  stilL  A  messenger 
was  sent  ofi*  to  learn  the  cause  of  nis 
absence,  and  tiie  report  he  brought  back 
was  that  the  doctor  was  slightly  unwell, 
and  had  thought  it  wise  to  take  a  day's 
rest  To-morrow  no  doubt  he  would  be  all 
right  again,  and  would  be  at  the  hospital 
by  the  usual  hour. 

But,  alas !  on  the  morrow  the  doctor  was  I 
much  too  ill  to  keep  his  appointment,  and 
before  evening  came  it  was  plain  that  he 
would  only  keep  one  more,  that  last  dread 
appointment  which  waits  so  surely  for  us 
all     King  Cholera,  irate  seemingly  that 
the  good  doctor  had  snatched  so  many 
victims  from  his  grisly  clutch,  had  dealt  a 
last  foul  blow  at  the  noblest,  the  most  un- 
selfish, the  gentlest  spirit  of  us  alL    When 
the  news  got  abroad  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  recovery,  the  town  seemed  like 
one  large  household  which  had  just  learnt 
that  a  beloved  father  was  sick  unto  death 
The  people  gathered  together  in  groups, 
talking  in  subdued  voices,  and  ever  upon 
the  same  subject   No  one  had  ever  known 
the  doctor  to  be  ill  for  a  day,  and  now, 
when  it  was  made  clear  to  us  that  we  must 
lose  him,  we  appeared  to  be  dassed  and 
stupefied  by  the  sudden  and  crushing  blow. 
Every  house  would  lose  a  friend,  and  manj 
a  one  would  lose  a  wise  and  affectionate 
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adyiser  in  matters  in  no  way  connected 
with  physical  aihnent 

Bat  now,  after  forty  years  of  faithfol 
labonr,  the  time  had  come  for  the  strenuous 
worker  to  lie  down  to  his  rest.  The  valiant 
soldier  had  fallen  with  his  face  to  the  foe, 
as  a  soldier  should  Ah,  were  I  to  live  to 
be  a  hundred  I  should  never  forget^  that 
day  when  the  doctor  was  laid  in  his  grave  1 
Every  shop  was  closed  from  morning  till 
nighty  and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  ^t  the  whole  town  followed  him  to 
his  last  rest  From  the  outside  villages, 
too,  scores  of  farm-labourers  came  in  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their 
nevar-fiJling  Mend   There  was  one  bright 

Sot  upon  we  gloomy  scane,  one  event  of 
e  day  which  gratified  our  pride,  and  this 
was  the  presence  at  the  funeral  of  some 
great  doctors  from  London.  It  was 
pkaaant  for  us  to  know  that  our  good 
fiiend  had  honour  in  the  great  city  as  well 
as  amongst  ourselves.  The  report  how  he 
bad  worked  and  died  had  been  noised 
abroad,  and  these  gentlemen  had  come 
down  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
obscure  country  surgeon  who  had  verily 
earned  a  nobler  renown  than  crowns  or 
honours  or  titles  can  give. 

It  would  have  been  hard,  even  for  those 
who  knew  the  doctor  best,  to  say  whether 
his  life  had  been  a  happy  one  or  not. 
Certainly,  if  devotion  to  duty  brings  hap- 
laness,  happiness  ought  to  have  been  his ; 
for  du!^,  that  noblest  word,  stirred  him  in 
every  tiioughl^  to  every  action.  Duty  was 
his  guide  of  Ufa  Once  he  had  made  trial 
to  &id  his  earthly  joy  in  the  love  of  wife 
and  child,  but  death  —  the  Uttle  eirl 
died  very  soon  after  the  doctor  setued 
imongst  us — and  something  worse  than 
death  had  robbed  him  of  his  treasures, 
and  from  thenceforth  he  set  his  face 
like  a  flint  towards  the  winning  of  those 
treasures  which  are  safe  from  all  assault — 
the  consciousness  of  life  well  lived,  of  work 
well  done.  He  had  his  consolation  in 
these,  no  doubt,  but  I  scarcely  think  they 
helped  him  to  get  well  of  his  wounds.  His 
natore  was  one  of  those  proud  sensitive 
ones  which  rarely  recover  from  injuries 
deep  as  the  one  he  received  and  never 
show  their  scara  He  was  too  actively 
conscious  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  humanity 
to  sit  down  and  sulk  in  unworthy  mis- 
anthfopy.  One  of  the  fountains  of  joy 
had  been  choked  and  embittered  for  lum, 
bat  his  work  yet  lay  before  him  to  be 


His  lift  and  death  speak  for  themselves. 


they  need  no  eulogy.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  for  me,  who  knew  him  so  well, 
to  find  words  to  talk  of  one  who,  bearing 
a  life-long  sorrow  at  his  heart,  could  pass 
his  life  with  patience  and  cheerfulness 
listening  to  the  querulous  grumbling,  the 
discontent — aye,  and  to  the  ingratitude 
sometimes — of  a  set  of  uncouth  peasants 
and  narrow-minded  country  tradesmen. 
Honours  and  decorations  the  doctor  did 
not  want,  but  had  he  hungered  after  them 
he  would  have  found  they  were  not  meant 
for  such  men  as  himself.  These  we  keep 
for  successful  schemers  in  what  is  called 
the  world  of  politics,  for  victors  over 
hordes  of  half-naked,  half-armed  savages, 
and  for  the  men  who  can  pile  up  the  largest 
heap  of  wealth  by  methods  which  we  dis- 
creetly decline  to  investigate.  The  age  of 
the  martyrs  is  long  past.  Had  our 
doctor  Uved  in  mediaeval  Italy,  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  the  Church,  the  crown 
which  has  been  given  for  an  inmiortal 
remembrance  to  the  crazy  visionary  and 
the  filthy  monk  would  surely  have  been 
his.  But  our  age  is  one  which  lets  such 
noble  deeds  sink  unmarked  out  of  re- 
membrance. We,  nowadays,  are  too 
busy  to  carry  tiie  memory  of  such 
things  in  our  minds  for  more  than  a 
week  or  two  at  the  most,  seeing  that  a 
new  murder,  a  new  forgery,  a  new  matri- 
monial scandal  in  exalted  quarters  claims 
our  attention  almost  every  time  we  open 
our  morning  papers. 


LADIES'  COLLEGES. 


When  many  years  ago  Mr.  Tennyson 
wrote  "  The  Princess,"  his  idea  of  a  ladies' 
college  was  regarded  as  something  very 
graceful  and  pretty. 

With  prudet  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden  hair, 

but  at  the  same  time  as  a  somewhat 
extravagant  and  far-fetched  conception. 
The  higher  education  movement  for  women 
has  made  rapid  progress  since  the  date  of 
the  poem,  with  results  that  for  centuries 
would  have  been  considered  extraordinary. 
There  are  now  two  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  two  colleges  at  Cambridge  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  ladies.  In  one 
college  the  daughter  of  a  great  author 
and  bishop,  in  another  the  daughter  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  bears  sway.  The 
Scottish  Universities  also  eagerly  wel- 
come ladies,  and  the  University  of  London 
bestows    its   degrees    upon    them.     The 
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existence  of  these  colleges  is  bound  up 
with  a  great  movement  which  for  many 
years  has  been  making  silent  bat  effective 
advances,  and  which  is  no  doubt  destined 
to  a  still  greater  expansion. 

Mr.  Tennyson  does  not  stand  alone  in 
his  prevision  of  ladies'  colleges.  Other 
writers  have  embraced  the  idea,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  have  apparently  regarded 
it  as  chimerical.  Tho  Princess  in  Rasselas 
'*  desired  first  to  learn  all  sciences,  and  then 
proposed  to  found  a  college  of  learned 
women  in  which  she  would  preside." 
Interesting  references  have  been  pointed 
out  in  such  favourite  biographies  as  Dean 
Stanley's  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay.  "There 
is  nothing  for  girls,"  wrote  Dr.  Arnold, 
"  like  the  degree  examination,  which  con- 
centrates one  s  reading  so  beautifully,  and 
makes  one  master  a  certain  number  of 
books  perfectly."  One  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
nieces,  "unable  to  forecast  the  future  of 
her  sex,  had  expressed  a  regret  that  she 
could  never  hope  to  go  in  for  a  college 
examination."  Macaulay  thereupon  pro- 
duced what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  paper 
of  Questions  in  Divinity. 

Unquestionably  the  great  business  of  a 
girl  is  to  grow  pretty,  and  amiable,  and 
nice,  and  train  herself  to  be  a  good  sweet- 
heart, wife,  and  mother.  Unquestionably 
also  a  girl  who  overstrains  her  mental 
powers  may  be  laying  up  the  seeds  of 
nervous  and  other  disorders.  Nevertheless, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  and  in- 
congruous in  the  fact  that  at  eighteen, 
when  a  young  man  is  going  up  to  college 
and  commences  the  senous  studies  of  life, 
the  young  lady  of  the  same  age  considers 
her  education  as  complete.  It  must  be 
for  the  good  of  girls  that  they  should 
enjoy  some  of  the  same  intellectual  ad- 
vantages which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
their  brothers. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  new 
institutions  of  ladies'  colleges  is  also 
obvious.  Hitherto  ladies'  schools  have 
to  a  great  degree  been  in  irresponsible 
hands.  However  excellently,  or  however 
poorly  equipped,  the  self-appointed  teachers 
have  had  no  public  credentials  to  show  a 
fitness  for  their  posts.  Now  all  places  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  tend  to  set 
the  matter  on  a  better  footing.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  education  of  all  Englishmen, 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  their  lives,  is  in 
the  hands  of  women,  who  are  mothers  or 
teachers.  To  raise  the  standard  of  a 
woman's  education  is  to  raise  the  standard 


of  education  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  obvious  too  that  in  a  nation  where  there 
are  a  million  more  women  than  men,  it 
must  be  a  great  thing  to  improve  and 
develop  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  which 
women  may  increasingly  procure  a  career, 
honour,  means,  and  usefulness.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  colleges  now  enable  ladies 
who  teach  to  exhibit  exactly  the  same 
credentials  as  those  to  which  men  when 
they  become  schoolmasters  can  point  on  the 
class-lists,  so  that  parents  may  have  a  real 
security  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
lady-teachers. 

Girton  College,  near  Cambridge,  justly 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  this 
group  of  colleges.  It  is  a  familiar  spot 
to  all  Cambridge  men  who  take  the 
favourite  walk  to  Madingley  Hall,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where 
Gray,  while  residing  at  Cambridge,  com- 
posed much  of  the  famous  elegy  which  is 
still  more  closely  associated  with  Stoke 
Pogis.  The  ladies'  colleges^  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  owe  their  beginning  and 
even  their  existence  to  the  aid  and  sym- 
pathies of  members  of  the  two  Universities. 
While  Girton  College  was  in  process  of 
being  built,  many  a  don  and  undergraduate 
use^  to  take  a  ramble  in  this  direction,  and 
to  lay  an  occasional  brick  in  token  of  their 
good  will  The  one  distinguishing  feature 
of  Girton  College  is  that  it  proposes  ta 
give  exactly  the  same  education  to  young 
women  that  the  University  of  Cambridge 
gives  to  young  men.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  movement  may  be  said  to 
date  back  to  1865,  when  the  University  of 
Cambridge  first  threw  open  their  higher 
Local  Examinations  to  girls  as  well  as 
boys. 

The  origin  of  Girton  College  was  at 
Hitchin,  some  thirty  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge. Distinguished  University  men 
came  over  from  Cambridge  to  impart  in- 
struction. Now  that  Girton  College  haB 
produced  many  young  ladies  who  have 
taken  honours  equivalent  to  some  of  the 
highest  University  distinctions,  they  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  University  teachers, 
but  can  provide  teachers  of  their  own- 
The  tie,  however,  between  Cambridge  and 
Girton  is  of  the  closest  kind,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  ever  be  dissolved.  The 
commencement  at  Hitchin,  which  we  have 
mentioned,  was  of  a  very  humble  kind.  It 
was  in  1869  that  six  women  came  to  a  hired 
house  at  Hitchin.  It  was  a  plain  red-brick 
house  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  station, 
to  which  afterwards  an  iron  dependence 
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was  added.  The  attainments  of  these 
ladies  were  only  scanty,  but  they  were 
determined  to  have  the  same  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  the  men  had,  and  expected  and 
desired  no  f ayour.  At  the  end  of  a  year  five 
ladies  went  up  to  Cambridge  to  be  ex- 
amined Cambridge  examiners  consented 
to  look  over  their  papers,  and  to  report 
upon  them  according  to  tlie  University 
standard.  The  examination  was  passed  satis- 
factorily. Subseqaently  young  ladies  went 
up  for  the  "  Honours,  and  were  declared 
worthy  of  high  honours  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  The  prospectus  of  the 
institution  sets  forth  that  it  "  is  designed 
to  hold,  in  relation  to  girls'  schools  and 
home  teaching,  a  position  analogous  to 
that  occupied  by  the  Universities  t^ 
wards  the  public  schools  for  boys."  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  student  should  aim 
at  the  standard  of  University  honours 
or  the  University  decree  even.  No 
doubt,  the  desire  is  that  they  should 
go  in  as  far  as  possible  for  degree  exami- 
nation&  At  the  same  time  they  are  at 
liberty  to  select  any  line  of  study  among 
those  belonging  to  the  course.  Their  pro- 
gress is  tested  and  reported  on.  There  is 
a  difficult  entrance  examination  to  be 
passed,  and  it  is  understood  that  those 
who  don't  really  work  would  be  remorse- 
lessly sent  away.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  the  following  subjects :  Ancient 
Languages  (Greek  and  Latin),  Modem 
Languages  (Euglbh,  French,  and  German), 
Mathematics,  Divinity,  Moral  Science, 
Natural  Science,  History,  Vocal  Musia  We 
believe  also  that  some  stress  is  laid  on 
writing  correctly  to  dictation,  and  in  read- 
ing aloud  welL  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  there  is  any  trifling  with  the  various 
Bubjects.  On  the  contrary,  life  is  terribly 
earnest  at  Girton.  Most  material  in- 
terests are  concerned.  Half  the  students 
at  Girton  have  deliberately  adopted  the 
scholastic  profession,  unless  matrimony 
should  happen  to  contravene  their  inten- 
tion. They  do  not  so  much  desire  to  be 
governesses  (though  most  ladies  would 
naturally  desire  for  their  children  a  gover- 
ness funiished  with  the  high  credentials 
which  Girton  can  bestow),  as  to  be  head- 
mistresses, or  under- mistresses,  in  High 
Schools  and  other  schools  for  girls.  There 
are  now  some  valuable  endowed  scholar- 
ships for  ladies  who  are  taking  up  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching. 

In  1872  the  institution  was  transferred 
from  Hitchin  to  Girton.     There  have  been 


two  extensions  of  the  building,  and  a  third 
is  in  contemplation.  At  present  the  college 
consists  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  com- 
prising fifty- five  sets  of  rooms  for  students; 
rooms  for  the  mistress  and  three  lecturers; 
a  dining  hall ;  prayer  room ;  an  hospital, 
quite  isolated;  and  laboratory  and  gym- 
nasium distinct  from  the  other  buildSnes. 
There  are  about  sixty  students,  and  nearly 
half  of  these  now  stay  up  to  read  during 
the  Long  Vacation.  A  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense and  trouble  has  been  taken  in  beau- 
tifying and  enlarging  the  grounds.  Some 
six  hundred  pounds  nave  been  lately  spent 
in  this  way.  "  The  field  has  been  ploughed 
for  grass-sowing  next  spring,  and  a  belt 
thirty-three  feet  deep  all  round  it  has  been 
trenched  and  thickly  planted  with  young 
trees,  as  a  protection.  Fences  and  gates 
have  also  been  made  and  many  lesser 
things  set  right."  The  ladies  of  the  college 
have  had  a  lucky  find  on  the  western  side 
of  their  south  lawn.  They  discovered  some 
three  or  four  hundred  cinerary  urns,  that 
indicated  both  cremation  and  interment, 
and  also  some  Eoman  graves.  In  each  was 
a  glass  bottle  of  ashes,  a  lamp,  a  small  wine- 
flask,  some  Samian-ware  dishes,  and  glass 
vessels  prettily  wrought  and  stamped  with 
figures.  There  were  many  other  curiosi- 
ties, and  the  whole,  having  been  exhibited 
at  Cambridge,  are  now  treasured  up  at 
Girton. 

We  may  now  sketch  out  the  routine  of 
life  at  Girton.  With  a  few  alterations  it 
is  very  much  the  same  in  all  the  ladies' 
colleges.  The  hours  of  refection  are  much 
the  same  as  in  all  homes.  Breakfast,  after 
prayers  at  eight,  goes  on  from  a  quarter- 
past  eight  to  nine.  Luncheon  is  a  movable 
feast  from  twelve  to  three.  The  dinner- 
hour  is  six.  There  is  tea  at  four,  and 
again  at  nine  in  the  evening.  The  lectures 
are  generally  given  in  the  afternoon. 
There  is  a  reading-room  with  use  of  pianos. 
The  students  may  invite  friends  to  lunch 
or  dinner,  but  these  friends  must  always 
be  ladies,  an  exception  being  made  in 
the  cose  of  father  or  guardian.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  discipline  main- 
tained. Three  times  a  day  the  ladies 
have  to  enter  their  names  on  the  marking- 
rolL  The  gates  are  closed  at  dusk  in 
summer,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  winter.  Any 
application  for  leave  of  absence  must  be 
supported  by  medical  certificates.  There  is 
a  strict  entrance  examination  in  necessary 
and  optional  subjects,  except  for  those  who  - 
have  passed  such  difficult  examinations 
as  ^e  matriculation  examination  of  the 
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University  of  London,  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  local  examinations  for 
senior  students.  The  standard  of  these  stiff 
examinations  is  consistently  kept  up  all 
through  the  scholastic  term.  But  there  is 
a  lighter  side  to  all  these  severe  experiences. 
The  fair  undergraduates,  for  such  they 
really  are,  are  after  all  very  human.  There 
is  always  music  going  on  indoors,  and  lawn- 
tennis  out-of-doors.  There  are  At  Homes, 
dancing,  old-students'  dinners,  and  a  choral 
society.  They  have  their  own  periodical 
and  their  own  debating  society,  and  what 
is  now  becoming  very  common  among 
ladies,  a  Browning  society.  Many  interest- 
ing details  of  college  life  are  made  public, 
mien  the  students  take  good  places  on  the 
honour  lists  we  hear  of  college  songs  and 
"  candle  processions."  Some  items  of  in- 
telligence are  very  pretty  and  feminine. 
We  select  one  or  two  from  The  Girton 
Review: 

"  The  weather  on  the  whole  has  been 
fine;  the  sunsets  glorious;  and  a  look 
towards  the  west  at  about  six  o'clock  com- 
pensates folly  for  any  flatness  or  dulness 
in  the  scenery — though  even  this  country 
has  its  delight  for  those  who,  like  Charles 
Ringsley,  love  a  wide  expanse  with  its 
sense  of  freedom.  The  walks  to  Madingley, 
in  quest  of  cup-moss  in  February,  later 
of  primroses  and  wild  violets,  have  been,  as 
usual,  one  of  the  great  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment" "Those  mild  days  were  conducive 
not  only  to  early  rising  and  early  breakfast- 
parties,  but  also  to  garden  tea-parties.  To 
these  last,  sometimes  to  several  in  suc- 
cession, *  Jack,'  a  large  Pvrenean  mastiff, 
who  arrived  last  term,  and  who  is  now  a 
warm  friend  of  all  the  students,  has  been  a 
constant  though  generally  an  uninvited 
visitor."  The  ladies'  debating  club  evi- 
dently must  have  been  great  fun.  They 
attended  in  good  number,  but  seemed  to 
have  been  rather  shy  at  speakine.  We  may 
mention  two  subjects  discussed  at  ladies' 
debating  clubs,  though  we  have  not  the 
Girton  subjects.  One  was  "  That  Modem 
u£stheticism  is  morbid  and  harrowing  " — 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  Another  is, 
"  That  as  Civilisation  advances,  Patriotism 
must  decline  "—lost  by  a  large  majority. 
One  lady  orator  makes  the  ingenuous  con- 
fession: "We  were  too  violent  often  and 
thought  more  of  expression  than  of  logic. 
Some  of  us  felt  even  a  little  offended  when 
our  dearest  theories  received  a  deadly 
tlurust"  We  should  mention  that  the 
Girton  ladies  have  also  gone  in  for  a 
trapeze,  a  racquet-court,  and  a  gravel  court 


club  with  "coaching  classea"  In  conse- 
quence of  a  fire  at  a  neighbouring  farm 
they  have  got  up  a  fire  brigade,  to  which 
Captain  Shaw  has  givenmuchassistance,and 
prodigies  of  valour  are  performed.  As  an 
mtellectual  set-off  to  such  vigorous  exer- 
cise, Mra  Dr.  Algernon  Eingstone  gave  a 
lecture  on  vegetarianism',  and  several 
enthusiasts  endeavoured  to  carry  out  her 
principles.  "  It  was  found,  however,  that 
college  cooking  did  not  adapt  itself  readily 
to  a  vegetarian  diet,  and  die  philosophical 
experiment  dropped." 

After  Girton  College  had  been  in  existence 
for  some  years  Newnham  College  began. 
Newnham  is  only  some  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  Cambridge,  and  presents  great  advan- 
tages in  points  of  convenience.  We  should 
say  that  lectures  for  women  were  first 
started  in  Cambridge  in  1870,  and  in  a  few 
years'  time  an  association  was  formed  ^or 
promoting  the  higher  education  of  women. 
A  house  called  Newnham  Hall  was  built  on 
a  site  of  two  and  a  half  acres,  but  the 
accommodation  not  being  sufSdent,  an 
amalgamation  was  made  between  the 
Newnham  Hall  Company  and  this  asso- 
ciation, uniting  the  whole  work  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  two  houses  are  now  known 
as  Newnham  College,  and  are  called  the 
South  and  North  Halls.  Further  buildinff 
additions  are  contemplated,  one  of  which 
is  a  library.  The  course  of  study  is  absolutely 
that  for  the  Cambridge  honours  examina- 
tions, and  no  students  are  admitted  who  do 
not  rive  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
qualified  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study. 
V  arious  ladies  have  obtained  high  honours, 
some  of  them  equivalent  to  a  first  class. 
Two  Newnham  ladies  have  taken  a  decree 
equivalent  to  a  first  class  in  the  classical 
tnpos.  We  notice  with  pleasure  that  there 
is  a  loan  fond  at  the  disposal  of  the  college 
by  which  students  of  limited  means  may 
obtain  help  towards  the  payment  of  their 
fees.  There  are  a  number  of  small  dubs 
and  sodeties,  one  of  which  has  a  dedded 
air  of  origmaUty;  it  is  called  "  The  Sharp 
Practice  Club,"  with  the  object  of  "  the 
cultivation  of  readiness  in  thought  and 
speecL"  A  good  deal  of  sharp  debating 
goes  on,  probably  as  a  legitimate  result  of 
this  sodety,  and  on  one  occadon  a  lady 
made  a  remarkable  speech,  "  founding  her 
opinions  on  Plato,  and  illustratine  them  by 
her  experience  in  teaching  the  elements  of 
Greek  to  a  butterman."  One  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  little  communily 
to  be  married,   and  her  marriage  is 
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obsenre    that   the    two  colleges  have   a 
friendly  match  at  lawn-tennis. 

One  particular  feature  connected  with 
Newnham  College  is  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention; this  is  the  system  of  instruction 
hy  correspondence,  which  has  been  going 
I  on  for  twelve  years.    The  system  has  two 
objects,  one  general  and  one  special.    The 
general  object  is  to  promote  the  self-educa- 
tion of  women  ^ho  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  oral   teaching,  and  the  special 
object  is  to  prepare  caadidates  for  the 
Idgher  local  exammations.  The  teachers  are 
either  University  men  or  ladies  who  have 
practically  obtained  the  same  distinctions 
as  University  men.    We  observe  that  the 
subjects  of  liOgic,  History,  and  Politica] 
Eccmomy  are    entirely  in  the  hands   of 
ladies.    The    letters    sent    are    occupied 
with,  firsts  general  directions  respecting 
the  reading  of   books;   secondly,  papers 
of   questions,  the  answers  to  whicn  are 
looked    over    and    returned  with    com- 
ments;   and    thirdly,  solutions   of   diffi- 
cohiee.    Most  of  the  fees  are  four  guineas, 
which  cover  the  academic  year  from  October 
to  May,  and  the  student  gets  a  letter  about 
once  a  fortnight    We  calculate  that  she 
pays  for  each  letter  the  familiar  legal  sum 
ot  six-and-eightpence.     We  observe  that 
the  Teacherr  Education  Loan  Committee 
will  make  ladies  grants  of  money  without 
hterest  on  certain  conditions.    There  is 
also  a  lending  library  at  Cambridge  in 
connection  wiw  these  classes. 

After  the  system  of  ladies'  colleges  had 
been  thoipughly  established  at  Cambridge, 
the  movement,  as  might  naturally  oe 
expected,  extended  to  uie  University  of 
Oxford.  There  are  two  ladies'  colleges  at 
Oxford,  but  they  have  hardly  attained  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  Cambridge  colleges. 
One  of  these  is  Somerville  ffiJl,  and  is 
founded  in  memory  of  that  most  remark- 
able woman,  Mary  Somerville.  There  is  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  this  name  for  a  ladies' 
college  at  Oxford.  Mrs.  SomerviUe  is 
mdeed  an  eminent  example  of  what  women 
maybe  able  to  accomplish.  She  was  not  only 
accomplished  in  the  whole  cycle  of  feminine 
accomplishments,  but  also  carried  a  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  to  a  point  to  which 
veiy  fbw  men  have  attained.  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  in  one  of  her  letters,  says  of  her  : 
"Sie  is  the  ladv  who,  Laplace  sa^s,  is  the 
01^  woman  wno  understands  his  works. 
She  draws  beautifully,  and  while  her  head 
11  among  the  stars  her  feet  are  firm  upon 
the  earUL"  When  she  wrote  to  John 
Stoart  Idl  on  one   of  his   books,  the  , 


philosopher  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
"  the  approbation  of  one  who  has  rendered 
such  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of 
women  by  affording  in  her  own  person  so 
high  an  example  of  their  intellectual 
capabilities."  Mrs.  Somerville  expressed 
herself  as  extremely  zealous  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  sex  from  the  unreasonable 
prejudices  so  prevalent  in  this  country 
against  a  literary  and  scientific  education 
for  women.  She  used  to  say  that  in  the 
days  of  her  youth  a  commonly  well- 
informed  woman  of  the  present  day  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  Her  daughter  says  that  she 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  everything 
that  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  extend 
high-class  education  to  women,  both  classical 
and  scientific  She  was  especially  delighted 
with  the  establishment  of  Girton  College, 
"  as  a  CTeat  step  in  the  true  direction,  and 
one  which  could  not  fail  to  obtain  most 
important  results."  Her  valuable  scientific 
library  has  been  presented  to  Girton. 

Somerville  Hall  is  situated  in  the  broad 
boulevard-like  street  ot  St  Giles,  picturesque 
with  the  old  church,  the  rows  of  trees,  and 
quaint  irregular  houses.  The  Hall  is  a 
fair-sized  house.  It  stands  back  from  the 
streets,  in  nearly  three  acres  of  very  plea- 
sant CTounds,  extremely  well  timbered, 
and  wbich  can  well  hold  its  ground  with 
some  of  the  college  gardens.  There  are 
two  old  cottages  witmn  the  gates,  which 
have  been  fitted  up  as  students'  rooms, 
and  are  favourite  chambers.  The  college 
began  in  1879,  with  twelve  students,  and 
there  has  been  a  steady  though  not  a  large 
increase.  Students  in  natursd  science  have 
the  privilege  of  working  in  the  museum 
laboratory,  and  are  also  allowed  the  use  of 
the  Eadcliffe  and  the  Taylor  Library.  The 
college  has  also  a  good  and  carefully  selected 
library  of  its  own.  The  students  have 
hardly  the  same  advantages  in  professional 
and  inter-collegiate  lectures,  but  the  move- 
ment at  Oxford  has  not  yet  attained  the 
full  development  of  Girton. 

The  other  ladies'  college  at  Oxford  is 
the  Lady  Margaret  Hall.  This  hall  is 
erected  under  tne  name  of  that  illustrious 
lady,  Margaret  Tudor,  Countess  of  Kich- 
mond,  who  founded  the  Lady  Margaret 
professorship  of  Divinity,  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambndge,  and  was  the  munificent 
foundress  of  St  John's  College  and  Christ 
College  at  Cambridge  In  the  report  of 
the  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  she  is  justly 
described  as  "a  lady  whose  works  show 
her  interest  both  in  religious  education 
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and  in  the  universities ;  and  who,  in  an 
age  of  change  and  new  cnlture,  was  forward 
to  secure,  by  new  foundations,  the  religious 
culture  of  that  character,  and  its  aUiance 
with  Christian  work." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  lady- 
principal  and  students  of  Newnham  HaU, 
Cambridge,  presented  the  youngest  of  the 
ladies'  colleges  with  a  gift  of  books.  Other 
friends  have  subscribed  to  lay  down  a 
winter  lawn-tennis  court  in  the  garden. 
Chemistry  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
study  of  the  ladies.  We  observe  that  poli- 
tical economy  is  a  very  favourite  pursuit 
in  some  colleges.  It  is  found  that  the 
Hall  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  classes 
of  country  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  while  some  students  in- 
tend to  adopt  a  scholastic  life,  many  come 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  training.  It  is 
found  that  the  mixture  of  the  two  classes 
is  in  itself  very  valuable.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  original 
building,  and  something  more  is  contem- 
plated ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the 
theory  of  the  college  that  the  number 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  "  The 
committee  feel  the  importance  of  not 
having  too  large  an  institution.  So  much 
in  the  education  of  young  women  has  to  be 
done  by  influence  rather  than  rules,  and 
so  much  of  the  tone  of  a  place  of  this 
kind  depends  on  the  individual  attention 
which  can  be  bestowed  on  each  member  of 
it.''  The  Lady  Margaret  Hall  peculiarly 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  religious 
home.  The  committee  seek  to  found 
small  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  ladies.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  institution  is  worked  at  a  small  profit, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  colleges  are  established 
on  a  satisfactory  business  footing. 

The  Oxford  system  in  several  important 
respects  varies  from  the  Cambridge  system, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  even- 
tually it  became  the  more  popular  of  the 
two.  The  Cambridge  colleges  pride  them- 
selves on  the  closest  possible  adherence  to 
the  system  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
but  the  Oxford  colleges  have  a  wider  and 
more  original  scope.  There  has  so  far 
been  no  attempt  to  open  the  University 
examinations  to  women  as  has  been  the 
case  at  Cambridge.  The  standard  is  said 
to  be  that  of  the  men's  examination  in  so 
far  as  the  different  groups  correspond  to 
them ;  but  the  groups  present  some  impor- 
tant differences  and  the  amount  of  work 
required  is  not  the  same.  There  are  two 
examinations,  the   Preliminary  Examina- 


tion which  must  be  passed  alike  by  all, 
and  the  Second  Examination  which  is 
both  for  pass  and  honours.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  colleges  only  provide 
board,  lodging,  and  supervision — it  should 
be  added  that  they  also  give  certain 
scholarships  —  all  the  instruction  being 
given  through  the  Oxford  Association  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women.  The 
examinations  are  under  the  direction  for 
Local  Examinations,  which  is  a  University 
Board.  The  following  are  the  subjects  for 
the  Examination  in  Honours,  they  are 
eight  in  number :  First,  English ;  Second, 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  Third,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  (candidates  out  of  these 
must  bring  up  German  and  one  other  lan- 
guage); Fourth,  Mathematics,  pure  and 
mixed ;  Fifth,  Ancient  History  with  Original 
Texts;  Sixth,  Modem  History  with  Original 
Texte ;  Seventh,  Philosophy ;  Eighth,  Phy- 
sical Science.  In  each  section  there  are 
three  classes.  '*  The  Delegates  will  place  in 
the  highest  class  such  only  as  show  great 
proficiency."  EoglishLiteratureandModem 
Lan^ages  are  not  represented  in  the  Uni- 
versity course.  To  pass  these  examina- 
tions residence  is  not  necessary  as  for  the 
Cambridge  Tripos,  neither  is  there  any 
limit  as  to  the  time  that  may  elapse 
between  the  First  and  Second  Examina- 
tions. Our  general  impression  is  that  on 
the  whole  things  are  made  easier  to  the 
ladies  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge 

The  remarkable  movement  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  which  has  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  these  four  colleges  represents 
the  highest  outcome  of  all  Uiat  has  been 
done  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
It  is  a  movement  which  has  many  ramifica- 
tions, and  is  extending  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  colleges  will  be  overshadowed  by  far 
more  magnificent  foundations  of  the  future. 
But  nothug  will  be  able  to  touch  them  in 
point  of  prestige ;  in  the  fact  that  they 
hold  their  own  with  the  old  foundations 
on  the  shores  of  the  Cam  and  the  Isis. 
These  ladies'  colleges  are  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  University 
conveniences  and  advantages  that  have 
accumulated  during  centuries  in  these 
ancient  seats.  Not  the  slightest  symptom 
of  rivalry  has  been  developed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  old  Universities  have  petted 
and  patroniEed,  and  helped  in  every 
possible  way  these  intruders  on  Hieir 
domains.  The  comparative  silence  and 
celerity  with  which  these  new  institutions 
have    been    developed   is   a   remarkable 
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featare  of  our  times,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  social  progress.  Whether  there  will,  in 
time,  be  any  serious  intellectual  rivalry 
between  young  men  and  young  women  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  a  question  which 
hardly  comes  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
home  politics,  but  the  movement  will  no 
doubt  generally  raise  the  tone  of  female 
education  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
those  ladies  who  have  the  requisite  leisure 
and  capacity  will  open  a  boundless  field  for 
intellectual  advancement. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LETTH  AJDAMS. 


PARTIL 
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CHAPTER    XI.      HESTERS    GOOD  WORK. 

There  was  but  one  opinion  among  the 
worthies  of  The  Safe  Retreat  as  to  the 
cause  of  Squire  Stirling's  seizure. 

"  Yo'  may  tell  me  what  yo've  a  moind," 
laid  Mr.  Bindwhistle,  addressing  an 
imaginary  obstinate-minded  person ;  "but 
I  say  as  this  is  the  way  on't,  and  the  Ions 
(m%  and  the  short  on't.  Sorrow  may  ha 
weakened  Maister  Geoffrey  (I've  nought 
to  say  agen  that  view  o'  the  matter),  but 
t'  ghost  knocked  him  down." 

"Well,  I  dunnot  know — I  conna  say," 
pat  in  Amos  the  tanner  dubiously. 

Not  having  seen  the  ghost  Amos  did  not 
believe  in  it  with  the  same  faith  and 
fervour  as  his  companions. 

"In  coarse  you  don't  know,"  said 
Matthew  Hawthorne  magisterially ;  "  we 
none  on  us  know,  but  we  can  specerlate, 
and  those  on  us  who  have  given  our  minds 
to  legal  deductions  can  deduct.  Why  not  1 
Therefore  I  say  without  fear  or  haltingthat 
I  agree  with  Maister  Bindwhistle.  Tis  a 
ghost  to  knock  ony  man  down,  mind  that 
--a  very  fearsome  thbg  even  to  a  man  of 
good  courage  and  reasonable  mind.  How 
much  more  then  to  one  weakened  with 
lamentable  grief)  Neighbour  Jeremy 
argufies  well.    He  is  one  to  edify " 

"It  scrabblet  on  t' panes  wi'  its  fingers," 
said  Softie  timorously.  "It's  a  way 
them  soart  have,  and  a  sorry  way  too.  Its 
a  way  to  mak*  a  mon  troy  to  get  in  's  own 
boots  yed  foremost." 

"Aye,  aye,  so  'tis,"  assented  the 
constable ;  "  and  like  enoo,  when  Squire 
Stirling  drew  asoide  t'  curtain  to  see  what 
was  oop,  why,  theer  it  stood,  wi'  no  more 
loife  in  its  face  than  a  dead  filsL" 

"'TIS  no  wonder  he  gev'  a  skrike  and 


fell  right  down  atop  of  hisself,"  said  Jake. 
"  My  own  legs  shook  under  me  that  toime 
as  I  seed  'un  dittin'  through  the  trees  Uke 
a boba-link — that  did  they." 

"  If  thee  hadn't  such  a  scarecrow  of  a 
body  atop  of  'em,  thy  legs  'ud  mostly 
shake  under  thee,  Jake.  They're  but 
frail  props  fer  to  be  a  mon's  mainstay 
i'  loife,  and  that's  the  truth  on  't,"  said 
Amos. 

The  good  man  was  not  a  little  sore  in 
that  his  companions  had  seen  what  he  had 
only  "heard  tell  of;"  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, their  words  were  looked  upon  as 
more  weighty  than  his;  hence  his  sharpness 
to  little  Jake. 

"  Thev're  the  best  as  t'  Lord  has  giv'  me, 
anyway,  retorted  the  cobbler,  "  and  if  so 
be  they  walk  in  the  way  of  righteousness 
they're  as  good  as  the  stoutest 

"So  they  are,  so  they  are,"  put  in 
Farmer  Dale  from  the  chimney-comer, 
where  he  had  been  more  than  usually 
thoughtful  all  the  evening;  "and  long 
may  it  be  ere  they  forget  the  way  to  The 
Safe  Retreat,  for  wi'out  thee,  lad,  our 
meeting  'ud  be  same  as  a  glass  of  home- 
brew wi'out  no  yed  to  speak  of.  Thou'rt 
the  life  and  spirit  o'  us,  little  un' — that's 
what  'tis." 

Amos  growled  something  low  down  in 
his  interior  which  no  one  Uiought  it  wise 
to  hear.  Then  his  better  nature  asserted 
itself,  and  he  looked  round  the  assembly 
with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eyes. 

"  I'm  a  bit  cross-grained  to-night,  chaps," 
he  said ;  "  I'm  ruefu'  minded  i'  the  matter 
of  that  there  sperrit  I  can't  stomach  bein' 
the  ony  one  of  yo'  as  hasn't  seen  't" 

"Yo'  moight  ha'  had  my  place  wi'out 
payin'  for  't,"  whined  Softie,  at  which  a 
hearty  laugh  restored  the  general  good- 
humour. 

But  the  jolly  farmer's  laugh  did  not  ring 
so  true  as  was  its  wont,  and  when  the 
merriment  had  died  away,  he  spoke  gravely 
and  with  a  grave  look  upon  his  face. 

"  Eh,  but,  mates,"  he  said,  "  moy  moind's 
sore  troubled  thinkin'  on  t'  squire.  Such 
ups  and  downs  as  he's  had  this  mony  a 
year  back !  Heart-broke  along  o'  the  bank 
robbery;  heart-broke  for  each  one  on  us 
as  though  it  were  for  hisself — aye,  and 
were  too;  raised  oop  to  riches  and  greatness 
as  a  body  may  say,  set  i'  the  shoes  o'  them 
as  were  once  great  theirsens;  and  now, 
woife  and  choHt  gone  like  shiadders,  and 
him  a  lonely  suifrin'  man,  laid  so  low 
that  there's  not  one  of  us  po'r  'umble  chaps 
but  is  better  ofif  this  day.    Aye,  lads,  but 
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it's  a  sorry  tale,  and  the  ways  o'  the  Lord 
is  past  findin'  outl" 

*<  Yo'  may  say  that/'  chimed  in  Jeremy, 
"  for  wheer  would  yo'  find  a  tenderer  'art 
than  yon  that's  well-nigh  broke  t  It  often 
ha'  seemed  to  me  there  ain't  a  flower  or 
a  bard  bat  what  Sqaire  Stirling  loves  it 
To  see  how  tender  he  is  a-handling  the 
leastest  blossom,  and  to  see  him  feedin' 
the  bardies  when  t'  frost  pinches  'em  1 
All  loves  him,  and  none  fears  him — 
thflbt's  the  pattern  o'  mon  t'  sqaire  is." 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  this, 
broken  only  by  the  whistling  of  breath 
through  many  pipes,  and  the  soagh  of  the 
wind  m  the  big  thorn-tree  that  stretched 
its  long  branches  above  the  porch  out- 
side. 

"  I  never  think  of  Maister  Ralph  wi'out 
feelin'  for  all  the  world  as  if  I'd  swallowed 
my  own  last,"  said  Jake  presently. 

He  spoke  softly,  as  we  all  are  wont  to 
speak  of  the  dead,  tenderly  as  it  behoves 
us  all  to  speak ;  and  heads  were  nodded, 
pipes  and  all,  in  a  universal  assurance  of 
sympathy. 

"It  fair  comes  over  me  to  believe  the 
thine,"  said  the  farmer;  ''he  were  so  bright 
and  lK>nny,  he'd  such  a  laughing  eye,  such 
a  cheery  way  wi'  him" 

"  Aye,  the  Ceither's  own  son,  every  inch 
of  him.  When  he  looked  at  you,  your  'art 
were  drawed  out  o'  your  bress,"  said  old 
Hawthorne.  *'  Why  when  my  missus  were 
sick  last  autumn  was  a  twelvemonth,  down 
he  come  on  that  there  pony  of  his,  and  a 
bottle-neck  stickin'.out  of  eadi  of 's  pockets. 
*  Here's  stuff  to  mend  the  missus,  Matthew  I ' 
sajs  he,  and  sure  enoo'  'twere  some  port- 
wme  as  had  belonged  to  t'  ould  sq^uire  and 
be'n  in  the  Dale  End  cellars  sm'  Lord 
knows  when.  Eh,  my,  my  1  but  to  think 
he's  gone  fair  caps  me — so  it  does." 

"  They  say  t  squire  never  spoke  nor 
stirred  for  more  nor  three  days  after  they 
got  him  leein'  on  t'  floor  like  a  dead  mon, 
wi'  t'  ould  dog  keenin'  over  him  fit  to 
break  yer  'art  to  hear,"  said  Jake  with 
an  apologetic  glance  at  Mr.  BindwhisUe 
as  to  one  who  was  doubtless  more  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  state  of  family 
matters  at  the  Dale  than  anyone  else 
present. 

Jeremy  accepted  the  situation  with  a 
dignified  nod,  taking  up  his  parable  with 
readiness. 

''  For  once  folk  say  true.  T*  squire  never 
spoke  nor  stirred  for  three  whole  days; 
on'y  moan't  a  bit  now  and  agen,  and 
drawed  his  breath  'eavy,  same  as   tho' 


each  breath  were  a  sigL  Then  'er  perked 
up  a  bit,  looked  about  'un,  and  asked  if 
Maister  Ralph  wtur  whoam  t  Yo'  may  say 
that  wur  a  poser  for  all  concamed.  Well, 
the  vicar  he  up  and  said  as  how  the  young 
master  weren't  arrove  yet,  at  which  Squire 
Stirling  tum't  his  &ce  to  t'  waa'  and  said, 
'  It's  on'y  a  little  mcnre  waitin' ;'  which 
didn't  mend  matters  for  them  as  stood  by 
wi'  their  hearts  i'  Uieir  mouths." 

''  No  more  it  didn't,"  said  the  farmer, 
with  a  guttural  grufi&iess  that  was  the  out- 
come of  suppressed  emotion. 

"  Tak'  it  a'together,"  continued  Jeremy, 
''Dr.  Turtle  is  of  a  mind  to  look  upon 
things  as  better  than  he  expected,  for  t' 
squire's  limbs  ain't  so  dead-alive  as  they 
wur,  and  he  don't  seem  so  dazed  i'  the 
yed,  but  he  needs  a  deal  o'.watchin',  and 
they're  fair  wore  out,  to  say  nothing  of 
Nurse  Prettyman  settin'upaquinsyonher 
own  account  Then  the  boy  Davey  has  had 
to  set  out  down  south  and  mak'  enquiziefl 
about  that  missin'  ship,  which,  as  is 
reported,  went  down  wi'  ail  hands  in  the 

gade  as  swep*  our  coast  wi'  its  tail-end  on 
hristmas  Eve,  and  went  near  to  suck 
down  a  brig  as  had  sighted  her,  and  tried 
to  make  for  her,  but  was  drove  to  sheer 
off." 

"  As  I  hear,"  put  in  the  farmer  at  this 
point  of  Jeremy's  narrative,  "Gabriel 
Devenant's  widow  has  gone  oop  to  Dale 
End  to  ffive  a  hand  wi'  the  nurse-tendin', 
and,  as  I'm  told,  she's  a  dab  at  sueh-like 
work." 

"I  wtur  comin'  to  that,"  said  Jeremyi 
aggrieved.  "  I  wur  workin'  my  way  round 
to  that,neighbour,  if  yo  hadn't  ta'en  t'  woids 
out  o'  my  mouth." 

"She's  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman  is 
Mrs.  Hester  Devenant,"  said  Amos  Gil- 
lender,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  a 
judge  in  such  matters ;  "  but  I'm  not  so 
sure  she's  one  as  I'd  care  to  have  a 
watchin'  of  me  when  I  was  laid  loir. 
There's  a  deal  too  much  of  the  Sisener 
about  her  for  that  job  to  my  mind." 

"What  art  'ee  drivinVatt"  said  the 
farmer,  his  face  broadening  to  a  grin. 

"Her  as  wur  so  handy  wi'  t'  joiner's 
tools  as  some  fnle  had  lef  lying  handy," 
replied  Amos  sententiously. 

"Well,  if  she  hit  the  reet  nail  (m 
t'  yed,  thee  hasn't,"  laughed  the  farmer. 
"  'Tis  Jael  yo'  mean,  mon,  and  a  rare  bad 
wench  she  were,  too,  in  my  opinion,  fiill 
o'  deceit  and  lies.    I'd  fain  hope  she  ashas 

Sue  to  watch  by  Squire  Stirling  aint 
ihioned  after  such  a  sorry  pattern.     It 
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aajB  Bommat  for  Hester  Devenant  that  she 
took  upon  hersel'  a  charitable  office." 

"  They  aay/'  persisted  Jake  (who  had  no 
mind  to  lose  his  reputation  as  the  best- 
informed  gossip  in  BeckUngton),  "  that  she 
went  to  the  vicar  and  entreated,  even 
with  sighin'  and  tears,  to  be  let  tak'  a 
hand  in  a'  the  watchin'  and  tendin'  up  at 
the  great  house,  so  that  he  hadn't  the 
heart  to  say  her  nay.  I'm  told  that  her 
own  daughter  spoke  up  for  her  and  said 
how  marrellous  well  she  nursed  an  old 
Frenchman  years  ago,  and  how  he  couldn't 
abide  her  out  o'  his  sight — and  that's  how 
the  thmg  came  about' 

"She's  not  one  given  to  much  sighin' 
and  tears  isn't  Hester  Devenant,  all  the 
same,"  said  the  farmer;  ''I  mind  well 
meetin'  her  the  very  meht  as  po'r  Gkbriel 
put  hisself  away,  and  her  eyes  were  dry 
—aye,  an'  bright  too — though  she  were 
sore  beset,  as  ony  mon  might  see ;  pale  as 
yon  ghost  we  wot  of,  and  wi'  her  bonds 
tirifltin'  and  tumin'  and  squeegin'  one  in 
the  other  like  livin'  critturs  in  pain.  She's 
lived  a  lonesome  life  has  Hester  Deve- 
nant, and  kep'  the  world  at  arm's-length, 
as  the  sayin'  goes :  but  she's  come  out  p' 
hersen  at  last  and  done  a  good  deed,  for 
the  vicar's  lady  is  sick  and  Nurse  Pretty- 
man  laid  by,  and  it  really  wants  a  female 
kind,  and  no  mistake,  to  see  to  a  sick 
man ;  while,  as  to  paid  nurses,  they  ain't 
Rood  for  much,  bcnn'  fuller  of  thought 
mr  their  own  stommicks  amone  strange 
victuals,  than  for  the  sick  and  sufferin' 
given  over  to  their  care." 

Assuredly  no  lighter -handed,  softer- 
fixited  nurse  ever  held  sway  in  a  sick- 
room than  Hester  Devenant — at  leasts 
wadk  was  the  verdict  of  Dale  End  It 
seemed  as  if  all  hardness,  all  coldness  of 
character  had  dropped  from  her  like  a  mere 
hnsk  or  garment  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold  of  Geoffrey  Stirling's  room. 

Cnthbert  Deane,  ea^er  to  make  repara- 
tion for  all  past  injustice  towards  her, 
went  almost  joyfullv  home  to  tell  his 
^KNise  of  this  pearl  of  price  that  had 
been  found,  this  quiet  helpful  woman  who 
had  come  forward  to  lend  her  aid. 

''  The  whole  place  seemed  to  change — 
the  room  and  everything  in  it.  She  has 
such  a  gift  of  orderly  management  as  I 
never  saw  equalled,"  said  the  vicar  with 
enthusiasm.  '^  Turtle  was  delighted  with 
the  intelligent  way  in  which  ime  grasped 
the  case;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
come  home  to  you  to-night^  for  you  are 
very  sadly,  my  poor  Alicia ! " 


His  poor  Alicia,  having  taken  a  violent 
cold,  had  no  voice,  or  only  the  husky 
remnant  of  a  voice  to  answer  him  with ; 
but,  even  making  all  allowances,  he  could 
not  forbear  the  reflection  that  illness  makes 
even  the  sweetest  natures  more  or  less 
petulant,  for  Alicia  showed  little  warmth  of 
interest  in  thestoryof  Mrs.  Devenant's  excel- 
lent qualities  as  a  nurse,  and  even  drew  her 
hand  somewhat  abruptly  from  her  hus- 
band's as  he  enlarged  upon  the  theme. 

"  I  am  sorry  she  is  there — sorry  she  has 
got  into  the  house  at  alL  I  am  very 
wicked,  I  dare  sav,  Guthbert,  but  I 
thoroughly  distrust  ner,  and — ^I  love  the 
squire.  Yes,  you  see  I  do  not  mind  calling 
lum  by  the  dear  old  name.  He  has  been 
so  good  to  me — so  good  to  me  1 " 

Here  Alicia's  hoarse  utterances  began  to 
break  into  sobs,  and  her  husband  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  draw 
the  poor  aching  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  smooth  the  ruffled  hair  gently  with 
loving  fingers. 

"  Nobody  liked  Mrs.  Devenant  less  than 
you,  at  one  time,"  persisted  Mrs.  Alice, 
taking  kindly  enough  to  the  position 
assigned  her,  but  determined  to  have  her 
say,  nevertheless. 

"I  know,"  returned  the  vicar  sadly; 
*^  but  it  was  an  unjust  prejudice,  and  I  set 
it  aside  as  soon  as  I  recognised  it  to  be  such." 

"It  wasn't,  it  was  an  instinct — it  was  true 
— ^likethe  instinct  that  prompted  you  to  go 
up  to  Dale  End  ever  so  late  on  New  Years 
nieht,  and  brought  you  to  poor  Davey's 
aid  when  he  needed  you  so  sorely.  I 
believe  in  instinct;  and  I  tell  you  I  in- 
stinctively distrust  that  woman,  and  feel — 
yes,  dear  Cnthbert,  know — that  there  is 
something  starange  about  her,  something 
bitter  and  terrible,  held  down,  if  you  wil£ 
kept  in  check,  but  still  there." 

"Was  Hilda  here  to-nighti"  were  the 
vicar's  next  words. 

"  Yes;  I  wanted  her  to  stay,  being  alone ; 
but  she  would  not ;  she  said  she  was  rest- 
less, and  would  rather  spend  the  night  at 
home.  Hilda  has  grown  very  fond  of  the 
White  House ;  she  says  she  loves  to  listen 
to  the  sound  of  the  river  as  she  lies  awake." 

"  She  is  a  starange  child." 

"  Hardly  a  child,  Cnthbert,  now.  Hilda 
is  fast  growing  into  a  woman;  in  heart 
and  mind  she  is  older  than  her  years;  but 
you  are  rights  dear — she  is  strange,  more 
especially  of  late." 

"How  sol" 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  fear  over  her.  I 
cannot  tell  of  what.    Sometimes  I  fancy 
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she  does  not  know  herself — sometimes  I 
fancy  it  is  fear  of  one  with  whom  perfect 
love  should  make  fear  impossible." 

*'  Her  mother  ?  " 

*'  Who  else  should  it  be  T' 

"  Dear  wife,  you  are  full  of  prejudice — 
a  prejudice  that  I,  alas !  helped  to  build 
up— full  of  a  sick  woman's  fancies,  too, 
to-night" 

Truly  it  seemed  so,  for  at  that  very  hour, 
had  anyone  glanced  through  the  windows 
of  the  **  squire's  rooms  "  at  Dale  End,  they 
might  well  have  thought  Hester  Devenant 
no  poor  representative  of  woman  in  the 
character  of  a  "  ministering  angeL" 

Her  soft  clinging  robe  made  no  rustle ; 
the  black  lace  that  coifed  her  beautiful 
head  suggested  nothing  less  than  the  sooth- 
ing idea  of  a  sister  of  mercy.  Long  since 
her  shapely  hands  had  acquired  a  softness 
and  fairness  that  betrayed  no  trace  of  the 
homely  toil  of  earlier  days.  The  farmer's 
daughter  might  have  been  a  duchess  for 
any  signs  of  rustic  origin  that  clung  to  her 
nowadays. 

She  stood  opposite  the  tall  narrow  mirror 
in  which  Greoffrey  Stirling  had  seen  his  own 
death-stricken  face  reflected.  One  hand 
rested  on  the  narrow  shelf,  the  other  lay 
in  the  strong  grasp  of  Davey's.  Davey — 
worn  and  weary  with .  long  and  hurried 
journeying — weary  and  worn,  too,  with 
fruitless  searchings  into  the  fate  of  the  ill- 
starred  Aladdin. 

K  one  faint  ray  of  hope  had  ever  shone, 
that  hope  was  gone. 

Should  Geoffrey  Stirling  awake  to  the 
reidity  of  all  things — shomd  that  mist  of 
confused  thought  that  now  veiled  his 
senses  clear  away — should  he  ask  if  any 
tidings  of  his  son  had  reached  the  ears 
of  those  about  him,  no  answer  was  possible 
save  that  all  had  been  done  that  could 
be  done,  and  that  naught  was  of  any 
avail. 

<'That  is  what  Dr.  Turtle  fears,"  said 
Mrs.  Devenant ;  "  his  waking  once  more 
to  the  fresh  knowledge  of  his  loss " 

"  But  you,"  said  Davey  eagerly,  "  you 


think  more  hopefully  1    You  have,  fewer 
fears  1 " 

"  My  opinion  does  not  count  for  much." 

''With  me  it  does.  You  are  always,* 
have  always  been  so  wise;  you  must  know 
better  than  the  rest ;  and  do  you  think, 
dear  Mrs.  Devenant,  that  my  master  may 
yet  be  restored  tons)  " 

He  trembled  with  eagerness  as  he 
spoke.  He  had  travelled  far.  Forgetful 
of  his  physical  needs  in  the  intensity  of. 
anxiety  that  possessed  his  soul,  he  had 
eaten  little.  Now  the  strain  began  to 
tell. 

He  sank  wearily  into  Geoffrey  Sdrling  a ' 
chair,  laying  his  head  back  and  looking 
wistfldly  up  to  Hester. 

''Davey,''  she  said,  and  her  pale  face 
lighted  up  with  that  wonderful  smile  that 
had  set  Gabriel  Devenant's  heart  beating 
in  the  old  days,  "you are  tired  out.  Fancy 
— ^just  for  this  once — that  I  am  your 
mother,  and  you  a  child  bound  to  obey. 
Go  and  rest.  Ask  me  no  more  questions. 
To-morrow  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
these  matters  over.  You  leave  your  master 
in  safe  hands.  Yon  may  take  your  fill  of 
sleep.     Do  as  I  tell  you,  boy." 

With  the  last  word,  Hester  bent  her  tall 
head  suddenly,  and  just  touched  wiUi  her 
lips  the  broad  brow  from  which  Davey's 
fair  locks  fell  back. 

He  caught  her  hand,  pressing  it  to  hiB 
heart,  his  Tips. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "yes;  let  me  caU  yoa 
mother.  I,  who  have  never  known  a 
mother's  love,  shall  know  it  henceforth 
and  for  ever,  and  Hilda " 

But  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  mouth, 
stifling  his  words. 

"  See,"  said  Hester,  "  the  door  is  ajar; 
he  hears  you,  and  is  stirring.     Go  I " 

"  One  word,"  he  whispered.  "  It  is 
beautiful  to  find  you  here,  doing  a  beautifol 
work.     Good-night,  mother  i " 

Again  he  wovli  have  caught  her  hand, 
but  she  waved  him  back ;  and  so,  softly, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  sick  man,  he  went 
to  seek  the  rest  which  he  so  sorely  needed. 
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1MR.  SOAKBOKOUGH'S  FAMILY. 
BT  UTTHOIIT  TBOLLOn. 

CaAPTWt  XLVI.      M.   OBASCOUB. 
H.    Gkascour    was   a  Belgian   abont 
fortf  Tears  old,  who  looked  as  thoi^h  he 
wen  no  more  tlian  thirty,  except  that  hia 
htir  was  in  mtchea  beginning  to  be  a 
little  grey.     He  was  in   the  government 
Ktrice  of  his  conntry,  well  educated,  and 
tluaaaghly  a  genUemaa     As  is  the  case 
Tith  many  Belgians,  he  woald  have  been 
taken   to  be    an    Englishman    were    his 
conntry  not    known.      He    had   dressed 
himaeU  in  English  mirrors,  living  mostly 
Tith  the  English.      He  spoke  English  so 
well  ^t  he  wonld  only  be  known  to  be 
1  foreigner  by  the  correctness  of  his  lan- 
guage.    He  was  a  man  of  singularly  good 
temper,  and  there  was  running,  through 
all  that  he  did,  somewhat  of  a  chivalric 
spirit  which  came  from  study  rather  than 
natorsL      He  had  looked  into  things  and 
wen  whether  they  were  good,  or  at  any 
I  tata  popular,   and  endeavoured  to  grasp 
A  aad  to  make  his  own  whatever  he  ^und 
I  to  be  la    He  was  hitherto  nnmarried,  and 
I  was  regarded  generally  by  his  friends  as  a 
H  non-maiiyiDg  man.    Bnt  Florence  Monnt- 
^  joy  was  powerful  over  him,  and  he  set  to 
I  work  to  nuke  her  his  wife. 

He  was  intimate  at  the  house  of 

I  Mignna,  and  saw,  no  doubt,  that  Andenon 
i  WIS  doing  the  aame  thing.  But  he  saw 
I  also  that  Anderson  did  not  succeed.  He 
I  hid  told  himself  from  the  first  that  if 
I  Anderson  did  succeed,  he  wonld  not  wish 
i  to  do  so.  The  girl  who  wonld  be  satisfied 
I  with  Anderson  would  hardly  content  ^™ 
I  He  remained  therefore  quiet  till  he  saw  that 
[|  Anderson  had  failed.  The  yonng  man  at 
I  ODca  took  to  an  altned  mode  of  life  which 
I  wu  nffieuntlT  marked.     Ha  weot,  like 


Sir  Protens,  ungartered.  Everything  i 
about  him  bad  of  late  "  demonstrated  a  : 
careless  desolation."  All  this  M.  Gras- ' 
Goor  observed,  and,  when  he  saw  it,  he  felt 
that  his  own  time  had  come. 

He  took  occasion  at  first  to  wait  apon 
Lady  Mountjoy.  He  believed  that  to  be 
the  proper  way  of  going  to  work.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  the  Mountjoys,  and 
was  aware  that  his  circomstances  were 
known  to  them.  There  was  no  reason,  on 
the  score  of  money,  why  he  should  not 
marry  the  niece  of  Sir  Magnus.  He  had 
already  shown  some  attention  to  Florence, 
which,  though  it  had  excited  no  suspicion 
in  her  mind,  had  been  seen  and  understood 
by  ber  aunt  And  it  had  been  understood 
also  by  Mr.  Anderson,  "That  accursed 
Belgian  1  If,  after  all,  she  should  take  up 
wit£  him  I  I  shall  tell  her  a  bit  of  my 
mind  if  anything  of  that  kind  should 
occur." 

"  My  niece,  M.  Grascour  I " 

"  Yes,  my  lady."  M.  Grascour  had  not 
quite  got  over  the  way  of  calling  Lady 
Mountjoy,  "my  lady."  "It  is  presump- 
tion, I  know." 

"Not  at  all" 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  her.  Nor  would 
I  do  so  till  I  had  first  addressed  myself 
to  yoQ  or  to  her  mother.  May  I  speu  to 
Mra.  Momitjo^l" 

"  Oh,  certainly.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
know  what  the  young  lady's  ideas  are. 
She  has  been  much  admired  here  and  else- ' 
where,  and  that  may  have  turned  her 
head." 

"  I  think  not." 

"Ton  may  be  the  better  jndge,  M. 
Grascour." 

"  I  think  that  Miss  Mountjoy's  head  has 
not  been  toroed  by  any  admiration.  She 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  young  lady  whoee 
bead  would  easily  be  tazoAa!,     V.  Sa  V«c 
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heart  of  which  I  am  thinking."  The 
interview  ended  by  Lady  Mountjoy  passing 
the  Belgian  lover  on  to  Mrs.  M onntjoy. 

**  Morenoe ! "  said  Mrs.  Mountjoy. 

**  TeSy  Ifrs.  Monntjoy ; — I  have  tiie  great 
honom?  of  asking  yoor  permission.  I  am 
weU  known  to  Sir  Magnus  and  Lady 
Sfountjoy,  and  they  can  tell  what  are  my 
eircamstances.    I  am  forty  years  of  age." 

"  Oh  yes ;  everything  is,  I  am  sure,  quite 
as  it  should  ba  But  my  daughter  thinks 
about  these  things  for  herself."  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  M.  Grascour  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  having  obtained 
the  permission  he  desired,  when  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  thought  it  well  to  acquaint  him 
with  something  of  her  daughter's  condition. 
''  I  ought  to  tdl  you  that  my  daughter  has 
been  engaged." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes; — and  I  haidly  know  how  to 
explain  the  drcumstancea  I  should  say 
that  she  had  been  promised  to  her  cousin, 
Captain  Scarborough ;  but  to  this  she  will 
not  eive  her  assent.  She  has  since  met  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Annesley,  for  whom  she 
professes  an  attachment.  Neither  can  I, 
nor  can  her  uncle  and  aunt,  hear  of  Mr. 
Annesley  as  a  husband  for  Florence.  She 
is  therefore  at  present  disengaged;  If  you 
can  gain  her  affections,  you  have  my  leave." 
With  this  permission  M.  Grascour  departed, 
professing  himself  to  be  contented. 

He  did  not  see  Florence  for  two  or  three 
days,  no  doubt  leaving  the  matter  to  be 
discussed  with  her  by  her  mother  and  her 
aunt  To  him  it  was  quite  indifferent 
what  might  be  the  fate  of  Captain  Scar- 
borough, or  of  Mr.  Annesley,  or  indeed  of 
Mr.  Anderson.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
was  not  under  any  violent  fear  or  hope  as 
to  his  own  fate.  He  admired  Miss  Mount- 
joy, and  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
secure  for  a  wife  such  a  girl  with  such  a 
fortune  as  would  belong  to  her.  But  he 
did  not  intend  to  go  "  ungartered,"  nor 
yet  to  assume  an  air  of  "  desolation."  If 
she  would  come  to  him,  it  would  be  well ; 
if  she  would  not, — ^why,  it  would  still  be 
well  The  only  outward  difference  made 
by  his  love  was  that  he  brushed  his  clothes 
and  his  hair  a  little  more  carefully,  and  had 
his  boots  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  polish 
than  was  usual 

Her  mother  spoke  to  her  first.  "My 
dear,  M.  Grascour  is  a  most  excellent 
man." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is,  mamma." 

"  And  he  is  a  ^reat  friend  to  your  uncle 
and  Lady  Mountjoy." 
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"  Why  do  you  say  this,  mamma  f   What 
can  it  matter  to  me  1 " 

"  My  dear,  M.  Grascour  wishes  you  to — 
to — to  become  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  why  didn't  you  tell  him 
that  it  is  impossible  1 " 

"  How  was  I  to  know,  my  dear  t " 

"  Mamma,  I  am  engaged  to  marry  Hany 
Annesley,  and  no  word  shall  ever  turn  me 
from  that  purpose,  unless  it  be  spoken  by 
himself.  The  crier  may  say  that  all  round 
the  town  H  he  wishes.  You  must  know 
that  it  is  so.  What  can  be  the  use  of 
sending  M.  Grascour  or  any  other  ^entie- 
man  to  me  7  It  is  only  giving  me  pain  and 
him  too.  I  wish,  mamma,  you  could  be 
^ot  to  understand  this."  But  Mrs.  Mount- 
joy could  not  altogether  be  got  as  yet  to 
understand  the  obstinacy  of  her  daughter's 
character. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  Florence 
received  information  from  these  two  suitors 
who  had  come  to  her  at  Brussela  They 
were  both  favoured,  one  after  the  other,  by 
her  mother;  and  would  not  have  been 
so  favoured  had  her  mother  absolutely 
believed  in  Captain  Mountjoy.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  though  her  mother  would  be 
willing  that  she  should  marry  anyone,  so 
long  as  it  was  not  Harry  Annesley.  "  It  ib 
a  pity  that  there  should  be  such  a  differ- 
ence,'^ she  said  to  herself.  "  But  we  will  see 
what  firmness  can  do." 

Then  Lady  Mountjoy  spoke  to  her. 
"You  have  heard  of  M.  Grascour,  my 
dearl" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  him,  aunt." 

"  He  intends  to  do  you  the  honour  of 
asking  you  to  be  his  wife." 

"  So  mamma  tells  me." 

"  I  have  only  to  say  that  he  is  a  man 
most  highly  esteemed  here.  He  is  well 
known  at  the  Court ;  and  ia  at  the  royal 
parties.  Should  you  become  his  wife,  you 
would  have  all  the  society  of  Brussels  at 
your  feet" 

"  All  the  society  of  Brussels  would  do 
no  good." 

"  Perhaps  not" 

"  Nor  the  Court  and  the  Royal  parties." 

"  If  you  choose  to  be  impertinent  when 
I  tell  you  what  are  his  advantages  and 
condition  in  life,  I  cannot  help  it" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  be  importinent" 

"  What  you  say  about  the  Eoyal  parties 
and  the  Court  is  intended  for  impertmencOi 
knowing  as  you  do  know  your  uncle's 
position." 

"Not  at  alL  You  know  my  position. 
I  am  engaged  to  marry  another  man,  and 
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eaxmot  therefore  marry  M.  Grascour.  Why 
should  he  be  sent  to  me,  except  that  you 
won't  belieye  me  when  I  tell  yon  that  I 
am  engaged  1 "  Then  she  marched  ont  of 
the  room,  and  considered  within  her  own 
bosom  what  answer  she  would  give  to  this 
new  Belgian  snitor. 

She  was  made  perfectly  aware  when  the 
Belgian  suitor  was  about  to  arrive.  On 
the  day  but  one  after  the  interview  with 
her  aunt,  she  was  left  alone  when  the  other 
ladies  went  out,  and  suspected  that  even 
the  footmen  knew  what  was  to  happen, 
when  M.  Grascour  was  shown  into  the 
.  drawing-room.  There  was  a  simple  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  on  his  part — very 
diflferent  from  that  state  of  agitation  into 
which  Harry  had  been  thrown  when  he  had 
made  his  proposition.  She  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  M.  Grascour's  plan 
miffht  be  the  wisest  But  Harry's  manner 
liadbeenfullof  real  love,  and  had  charmed 
her.  M.  Grascour  was  not  in  the  least 
flustered,  whereas  poor  Harry  had  been 
hardly  able  to  speak  his  mind  But  it  had 
not  mattered  much  whether  Harry  spoke 
his  mind  or  not ;  whereas  all  the  eloquence 
m  the  world  coidd  have  done  no  good  for 
11  Grascour.  Florence  had  known  that 
Harry  did  love  her,  whereasof  M.  Grascour 
she  only  knew  that  he  wanted  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

"Miss  Mountjoy,"  he  said,  '*I  am 
charmed  to  find  you  her&  Allow  me  to 
add  that  I  am  chafed  to  find  you  alone." 
Florence,  who  knew  all  about  it,  only 
bowed.  She  had  to  go  through  it,  and 
thought  that  she  womd  be  able  to  do 
80  with  equanimity.  "I  do  not  know 
whedier  your  aunt  or  your  mother  have 
done  me  the  honour  of  mentioning  my 
name  to  you." 

"  They  have  both  spoken  to  me." 

"I  thought  it  best  that  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  In  our 
country  these  Uiings  are  arranged  chiefly 
by  the  lady's  friends.  With  your  people 
I  know  it  is  dififerent  Perhaps  it  is  much 
better  that  it  should  be  so  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  heart  has  to  be  concerned." 

''  It  would  come  to  the  same  thing  with 
me.    I  must  decide  for  myself." 

"I  am  sure  of  it  May  I  venture  to 
feel  a  hope  that  ultimately  that  decision 
may  not  go  against  me  f "  M  Grascour 
as  he  said  this  did  throw  some  look  of 
passion  into  his  face.  "  But  I  have  spoken 
nothing  as  yet  of  my  own  feelings." 

''It  IS  unnecessary." 

This  might  be  taken  in  either  one  of 


two  senses;  but  the  gentleman  was  not 
sufficiently  vain  to  think  that  the  lady  had 
intended  to  signify  to  him  that  she  would 
accept  his  love  as  a  thing  of  which  she 
could  have  no  doubt  "  Ah  I  Miss 
Mountjoy,"  he  continued,  "if  you  would 
allow  me  to  say  that  since  you  have  been 
at  Brussels  not  a  day  has  passed  in  which 
mingled  love  and  respect  have  not  grown 
within  my  bosom.  I  have  sat  by  and 
watched  while  my  excellent  yoang  friend 
Mr.  Anderson  has  endeavoured  to  exp»ress 
his  feeling  I  have  said  to  myself  that 
I  would  bide  mf  time.  If  you  could  give 
yourself  to  him, — why  then  the  aspiration 
should  be  quenched  within  my  own  breast 
But  you  have  not  done  so ;  though,  as  I  am 
aware,  he  has  been  assisted  by  my  friend 
Sir  Magnus.  I  have  seen  and  have  heard 
and  have  said  to  myself  at  last, '  Now,  too, 
my  turn  may  come.'  I  have  loved  much, 
but  I  have  been  very  patient  Can  it  be 
that  my  turn  should  hiave  come  at  last  1 " 
Though  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
he  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  say  a 
word  either  of  (^tain  Scarborough  or  of 
Mr.  Annesley.  He  knew  quite  as  much 
of  them  as  he  did  of  Mr.  Ajiderson.  He 
was  clever,  and  had  put  together  with 
absolute  correctness  what  Mrs.  Mountjov 
had  told  him;  with  other  Uttle  facts  which 
had  reached  his  ears. 

"M  Grascour,  I  suppose  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  ought  to  be." 
Here  he  bowed  his  head.  "  But  my  only 
way  of  being  grateful  is  to  tell  you  the 
trutL"  Again  he  bowed  his  head.  "I 
am  in  love  with  another  man.  That's  the 
trutL"  Here  he  shook  his  head  with  the 
smallest  possible  shake,  as  though  depre- 
cating her  love,  but  not  doing  so  with  any 
harshness.  "  I  am  engaged  to  marry  him 
too."  There  was  another  shake  of  the 
head,  somewhat  more  powerfoL  "  And  I 
intend  to  marry  him."  This  she  said  with 
much  bold  assurance.  "  All  my  old  friends 
know  that  it  is  so,  and  ought  not  to  have 
sent  you  to  me.  I  have  riven  a  promise 
to  Harry  Annesley,  and  Harry  Annesley 
alone  can  make  me  depart  from  it."  This 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  almost  with 
violence,  because  there  had  come  another 
shake  of  the  head  in  reply  to  her  assurance 
that  she  meant  to  marry  Annesley.  "  And 
though  he  were  to  make  me  depart  from 
it^ — ^which  he  never  will  do, — I  should  be 
just  the  same  as  regards  anybody  else. 
Can't  you  understand  that  when  a  girl  has 
given  herself  heart  and  soul  to  a  man,  she 
won't  change  1 " 
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"  Oirls  do  change — sometimes." 

"You  may  know  them,  I  don't; — not 
girls  that  are  worth  anything." 

"Bat  when  all  your  friends  are 
hostile  1 " 

"  What  can  they  do  1  They  can't  make 
me  many  another  person.  They  may 
hinder  my  happiness ;  but  they  can't  hand 
me  over  like  a  parcel  of  goods  to  any  one 
else.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
accept  such  a  parcel  of  goods  1 " 

"  OK  yes ; — such  a  parcel  1 " 

"  You  would  accept  a  girl  who  would 
come  to  you  telling  yod  that  she  loved 
another  man  1    I  don't  believe  it  of  you." 

"I  should  know  that  my  tenderness 
would  b^;et  tenderness  in  you." 

"  It  wouldn't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  would  be  all  horror, — horror.  I  should 
kill  myself,  —  or  else  you, —  or  perhaps 
both." 

"  Is  your  aversion  so  strong  1 " 

"No;  not  at  all;  not  at  present.  I 
like  you  very  much.  I  do  indeed.  I'd 
do  anything  for  you, — in  the  way  of 
friendship.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  i^ 
gentleman." 

"  But  you  would  kill  me ! " 

"  You  make  me  talk  of  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  quite,  quite  impossibla 
When  I  say  that  I  like  you,  I  am  talking 
of  the  present  condition  of  things.  I  have 
not  the  least  desire  to  kill  you,  or  myself, 
or  anybody.  I  want  to  be  taken  back  to 
England,  and  there  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
Mr.  Henry  Annesley.  That's  what  I  want. 
But  I  intend  to  remain  engaged  to  him. 
That's  my  purpose.  And  no  man  and  no 
woman  shiJl  stir  me  from  it"  He  smiled 
and  again  shook  his  head,  and  she  began 
to  doubt  whether  she  did  like  him  so 
mudh.  "Now  I've  told  you  all  about 
myself,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet.  "  You 
may  believe  me  or  not  ae  you  please ;  but 
as  I  have  believed  you,  I  have  told  you 
all."    Then  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

M.  Orascour,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone, 
left  the  room  and  the  house,  and  making 
his  way  into  the  park,  wa^ed  round  it 
twice,  turning  in  his  mind  his  success  and 
his  want  of  success.  For  in  truth  he  was 
not  at  all  dispirited  by  what  had  occurred. 
With  her  other  Belgian  lover, — ^that  is, 
with  Mr.  Anderson, — Florence  had  at  any 
rate  succeeded  in  making  the  truth  appear 
to  be  the  trutL  He  did  believe  that  she 
had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  that  "  fellow, 
Harry  Annesley,"  that  there  would  be  no 
overcoming  it.  He  had  got  a  glimpse  into 
the    firmness    of    her    chan^r   which 


was    denied  to  M.  Grascour.     M.  Gras- 
cour,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  shady 
pathjB  of  the  park,  told  himself  that  such 
events  as  this  so-caUed  love  on  the  part  of 
Florence  were  very  common  in  the  lives 
of  English  young  ladies.     "  They  are  the 
best  in  the  world,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  and  they  make  the  most  charming  wives. 
But  their  education  is  such  that  there  is 
no    preventing    these    accidents."      The 
passion  displayed   in    the    young  lady's 
words  he  attributed  solely  to  her  power 
of  expression.     One  girl  would  use  lan- 
guage such  as  had  been  hers,  and  such  a 
girl  would  be  clever,  eloquent  and  brave  ; 
another  girl  would  hum  and  haw  with  half 
a  "  yes  "  and  a  quarter  of  a  "  no,"  and  woald 
mean  just  the  same  thing.     He  did  not 
doubt  but  that  she  had  engaged  herself  to 
Harry  Annesley ;  nor  did  he  doubt  that 
she  lutd  been  brought  to  Brussels  to  break 
off  that  engagement ; — and  he  thought  it 
most  probable   that    her    friends  would 
prevail    Under  these  circumstances,  why 
should  he  despair ; — or  why,  rather,  as  h^ 
was  a  man  not  given  to  despair,  should  he 
not   think    that   there  was    for    him  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success!    He  must 
show    himself     to    be     devoted,     trae, 
and  not  easily  repressed.     She  had  used, 
he  did  not  doubt,  the  same  sort  of  lan- 
guage in  silencing  Anderson.     Mr.  Ander- 
son had  accepted  ner  words ;  but  he  knew 
too  well  the  value  of  words  coming  from  a 
young  lady's  mouth  to  take  them  at  their 
true  meaning.     He  had  at  this  interview 
affected  a  certain  amount  of  intimacy  with 
Florence  of  which   he  thought  that   he 
appreciated  the  value.     She  hiEul  told  him 
that  she  would  kill  him, — of   course  in 
joke ;  and  a  joke  from  a  girl  on  such  an 
occasion  was  worth  much.      No  Belgian 
girl  would  have  joked.    But  then  he  was 
anxious  to  marry  Florence  because  Florence 
was  English.    Therefore,  when   he  went 
back  to  his  own  home,  he  directed  that  the 
system  of  the  high  polish  should  be  con- 
tinued with  his  boots. 

"I  don't  suppose  he  will  come  again,** 
Florence  had  said  to  her  mother,  misunder- 
standing the  character  of  her  latest  lover 
quite  as  widely  as  he  misunderstood  hers. 
But  M.  Grascour,  though  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely renew  his  offer  at  once,  gave  it  to  he 
understood  that  he  did  not  at  all  withdraw 
from  the  contest  He  obtained  permission 
from  Lady  Mountjoy  to  be  constantly  at 
the  Embassy ;  and  succeeded  even  in  ob- 
taining a  promise  of  support  from  Sir 
Magnus.    "You're  quite  up  a  tree,"  Sir 
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Magnus  had  said  to  his  Secretary  of 
Legation.  ''It's  clear  she  won't  look  at 
yon." 

"  I  have  pled^  myself  to  abstain,"  said 
poor  Anderson  m  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
confess  that  all  chance  was  over  with  him. 

"I  suppose  she  must  many  some  one, 
and  I  don  t  see  why  Grascour  should  not 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  another."  Ander- 
son had  stalked  away  brooding  over  the 
injustice  of  his  position,  and  declaring  to 
himself  that  this  Belgian  should  never  be 
allowed  to  marry  Florence  Mountjoy  in 
peace. 

But  M.  Grascout  continued  his  attentions ; 
and  this  it  was  which  had  induced  Florence 
to  tell  her  mother  that  the  Belgian  was  '*  a 
great  trouble,"  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  a  return  to  England. 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.      PART  II. 

The  home  of  the  Percys  themselves  is 
not  far  distant  from  Warkworth,  and  to 
see  the  proud  towers  of  Alnwick  Castle 
dominating  valley  and  town,  gives  a  lively 
impression  of  the  still  surviving  state  of 
the  remnant  of  the  old  feudal  nobility; 
and  although  in  the  main  a  modern  resto- 
ration, there  is  still  left  a  sufficient  kernel 
of  antiquity  to  flavour  the  whole.  Perhaps 
no  crowned  head  even  has  a  statelier  home 
than  this,  that  recalls  the  memories  of  the 
proud  feudatories  whose  power  for  long 
was  paramotmt  in  this  north  country.  But 
Alnwick  has  a  history  anterior  even  to  the 
Percys.  A  column  in  the  grounds  of  the 
castle  marks  the  traditional  spot  where 
King  Malcolm  of  Scotland  was  slain  with 
his  eldest  son — the  king  whose  wife  was 
the  saintly  Margaret,  the  niece  of  the 
Confessor.  The  slayer  of  the  king,  another 
tradition  has  it,  was  called  Pierce  eye,  or 
Percy,  from  having  pierced  the  king 
through  the  eye  with  his  spear ;  only 
unfortunately  it  can  be  shown  that  Percy, 
near  St.  L6,  in  Normandy,  gave  the  family 
its  name.  Another  Scotch  king — William 
the  Lion — came  to  grief  at  Alnwick,  being 
taken  prisoner  during  a  raid,  although  it 
leems  by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not 
there  of  good  right  as  Earl  of  Northumber- 
hmd,  a  title  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
then  claimed.  Indeed,  up  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  there  was  no  distinct 
division  between  Northumberland  and  the 
Lothians,  so  that  it  seemed  equally  likely 
that  Northumberland  would  finally  belong 


to  Scotland  or  the  Lothians  gravitate  to 
England.  Anyhow,  we  do  not  hear  much  of 
the  Percys  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  when  the  head  of  the  family  pur- 
chased the  castle  and  barony  of  Alnwick 
of  the  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  in  his 
turn  had  received  it  from  the  last  of  the 
De  Vesey  family — it  is  supposed,  in  secret 
trust  for  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  latter. 

According  to  family  history,  however, 
before  that  date  the  original  family  of 
Percy  had  become  merged  in  a  more  dis- 
tinguished line,  by  the  marriage  of  its 
heiress  to  Joceline  de  Lorraine,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  who  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Percy;  and  this  genealogy 
may  account  in  some  manner  for  uie 
aspiring  ambition  of  the  family,  as  well  as 
the  constant  jealousy  of  the  crown.  Any- 
how, the  family  grew  and  increased  in 
power  and  possessions,  gaining,  by  mar- 
riage and  gift,  many  castles  and  lordships, 
among  others  Warkworth,  once  held  by 
the  Claverings.  And  this  brings  us  to 
times  and  characters  already  familiar 
through  Shakespeare  —  Henry,  the  first 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Warden  of 
the  Marches,  created  such  at  the  coronation 
of  Richard  the  Second ;  and  with  the  ead 
his  more  famous  son  Hotspur.  The  earl 
held  the  borders  as  a  man  of  might, 
and  proved  himself  a  skilful  warrior  and 
prudent  leader ;  but  his  growing  power 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  John 
of  Gaunt,  it  is  said,  was  his  bitter  enemy, 
having  himself  tried  his  hand  against 
the  Scotch  with  little  credit;  and  to  the 
influence  of  time-honoured  Lancaster 
Northumberland  owed  it  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Scots  obtaining  possession  of 
Berwick  Castle  by  bribing  the  earl's  lien- 
tenant,  he  was  impeached  in  his  absence, 
and  condemned  to  death  and  forfeiture. 

The  wily  earl,  however,  was  not  to  be 
touched  in  the  centre  of  his  own  earldom. 
The  headsman's  axe  could  not  reach  so  far 
as  that.  And  presently  Northumberland 
contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  Kichard. 
But  he  had  received  a  warning,  and  felt 
that  he  could  not  trust  the  capricious 
temper  of  the  king,  and  in  sinking  his 
quarrel  with  the  Prince  of  Lancaster,  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  Bolingbroke,  his 
enemy's  son,  no  doubt  Northumberland 
thought  to  secure  safety  for  himself  and 
a  position  scarcely  inferior  to  a  king's. 
But  Bolingbroke  once  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  old 
jealousy  revived  of  the  earl  as  too  power- 
ful for  a  subject     On  the  other  hand 
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the  Percys  had  to  complain  that  while 
they  were  put  to  enormous  charges  to  keep 
up  the  force  requisite  for  the  protection  of 
the  borders,  the  king  withheld  all  the  sub- 
sidies he  had  promised — the  earl,  it  seems, 
contracted  to  defend  the  borders  for  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  was  never 
paid  him. 

At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  power  of 
the  Percys  in  the  north  seemed  over- 
whelming. Hotspur  held  Berwick  and  the 
East  Marches  with  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms  and  six  hundred  archers.  The  earl 
himself  had  command  of  Carlisle  and  the 
West  Marches  with  two  hundred  men-at- 
arms  and  four  hundred  archers,  such  a 
nucleus  of  an  army  as  the  king  could 
not  show.  Then  the  Percys  held  on 
their  own  account  the  castles  of  Alnwick, 
Warkworth,  Prudhoe,  and  Gockermouth; 
while  the  other  garrisons  in  the  north, 
Roxburgh,  Harbottle,  Jedworth,  and 
Norham,  were  held  by  men  more  engaged 
to  the  earl  than  to  the  king. 

We  all  know  the  pretext  for  the  contest 
which  seems  to  have  been  then  inevitable — 
the  Scotch  prisoners  taken  by  Hotspur, 
and  demanded  by  the  king. 

It  was  the  old  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land that  the  Percys  fought  to  hold  and 
keep,  the  England  north  of  the  Trent 
which  still  retains  a  certain  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  But  the  stars  fought 
against  them,  and  soon  came  the  news 
from  Shrewsbury  how  the  rebellion  had 
bad  luck : 

And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

A  short  two  years  after  that  the  earl 
himself  had  fallen,  his  head,  white  with 
age,  was  struck  off  and  fixed  on  London 
Bridge,  and  with  him  departed  the 
prestige  and  independent  power  of  the 
earls  and  lords  marchers  of  the  borders. 
But  some  interest  may  be  felt  in  the  fate 
of  Hotspur's  son,  who  had  been  left  by  his 
grandfather  in  the  care  of  the  Scottish 
court  Young  Percy,  it  is  said,  accompanied 
Prince  James  on  his  voyage  to  France,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  with  him,  and  for  a  time 
shared  his  captivity  in  the  Tower,  where 
the  youDg  prince,  it  will  be  remembered, 
turned  his  captivity  to  account  in  making 
verses  and  in  making  love.  But  Henry  the 
Fifth,  who  was  not  wanting  in  generosity, 
restored  the  young  Percy  to  estate  and 
honours.  The  ballad,  indeed,  of  Wark- 
worth Hermitage  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  telling  how  young  Percy  in 
disguise  of  a  shepherd  revisits  Northumber- 
land, and  taking  service  with  some  noble 


family,  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  house.  She  reciprocates 
his  passion,  and  they  fly  together  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  who 
tells  his  sad  tale ;  and  then  reoognistng  the 
Percy  in  the  shepherd,  unites  the  pair  with 
the  benediction  of  the  Church.  Anyhow, 
the  story  ends  happily  with  general  Irecon- 
cilement  and  rejoicing. 

The  king's  generosity  was  repaid  by 
the  unswerving  devotion  of  the  Percys 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Our  Henry 
the  Exile  was  killed  at  St  Albans  fight- 
ing for  the  Red  Rose.  His  son  was  slain 
at  Towton  in  the  same  cause.  The  next 
in  the  line,  too  young  to  take  part  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  treated  with 
great  favour  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
appeared  at  Bosworth  field  on  the  side  of 
Richard.  But  it  is  said  that  he  refused  to 
fight  against  the  house  of  Lancaster.  At 
aU  events  he  was  at  once  taken  into  favour 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  but  perished  in- 
gloriously — stoned  to  death  by  Yorkshire 
tykes  who  had  risen  against  a  newly- 
imposed  tax. 

In  the  succeeding  earl  we  have  a  noble- 
man of  the  new  type,  a  grand  and  magni- 
ficent person  rather  of  the  ceremonial  and 
spectacular  order,  than  the  fighting  far- 
sighted  feudatory  of  old.  He  has  his 
officer  of  arms,  his  Northumberland  herald, 
and  assumes  the  splendour  of  a  great 
prince.  He  flashes  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
nobles  of  the  Scottish  court  with  quite 
dazzling  brilliancy  when  he  brings  the 
daughter  of  his  master,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  to  her  husband,  the  doomed  one 
of  Flodden.  And  whereas  there  never  wis 
a  Battle  in  the  old  days  on  border  side,  bat 
a  Percy  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  the  magni- 
ficent earl  is  now  riding  after  the  king  at 
the  Battle  of  Spurs  or  sunning  himself  in 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  while  Surwy 
is  winning  Flodden  Field.  And  so  he  dies 
in  his  bed  of  gold  arras,  and  is  buried  in 
the  minster  at  Beverley,  perhaps  the  last 
of  the  race  to  be  interred  in  the  splendour 
of  the  ancient  rites ;  with  a  chantry  chapel 
to  himself  and  mass-priests  singing  imj 
for  the  repose  of  his  souL 

Not  long  do  the  mass-priests  sing,  how- 
ever, for  the  Reformation  is  now  upon  nS) 
and  the  new  earl  is  the  lover  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  ardent  in  that,  but  lukewann 
seemingly  about  all  other  things,  while 
old  Northumbria  is  shaken  to  its  oore, 
and  the  people  are  rising  everywhere 
for  the  old  faith.  But  Sir  liiomas  Percy, 
the  earl's  brother,  rides  out  with  the  rebwi 
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on  thdbr  pilgrimage  of  graoOi  and  loses  lufi 
head  and  hu  lands  in  thQ  good  old  gallant 
way.  And  thus  when  Earl  Henry  dies 
without  children,  the  succession  of  his 
nephews  is  barred  by  their  father's  treason, 
and  the  earldom  comes  for  a  time  to  an 
end.  And  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
house  comes  a  then  parvenu  Dudley,  who 
shines  for  a  while  as  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  then  perishes  on  the  scaifold 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  the  unhappy  Lady 
Jane  Grey. 

As  the  Catholic  zeal  of  the  younger 
branches  of  Percys  was  not  at  all  dis- 
pleasing to  Queen  Mary,  we  find  in  her 
reign  Sir  Thomas's  son  restored  to  all 
tiie  &mily  estates  and  honours — an  earl 
who  took  to  border  warfare  like  his 
ancestors,  fights  the  Scots  and  beats  them, 
but  fell  on  evil  days  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  implicated  in  the  northern 
Catholic  conspiracy,  and  was  beheaded  at 
Y(Mrk.  His  brother  had  remamed  loyal, 
ind  thus  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  but 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  gained  over 
by  the  charms  and  wiles  of  Maj^^  of  Scots, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Tower  where  he  died 
mysterionsly,  shot  by  some  unknown 
himd.  In  his  son  we  have  another  type 
of  nobleman,  "  the  generous  favourer  of 
sU  good  learning,"  as  he  is  described  in 
the  literature  of  the  day,  a  volunteer 
with  Howard  against  the  Armada,  but  in 
the  next  reign  accused  of  participation  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot^  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  fifteen  years,  where  with  Saleigh 
tot  an  associate,  and  the  society  of  his 
literary  friends  and  pensioners,  perhaps 
he  was  as  well  off  as  at  Alnwick.  Then 
there  came  an  Algernon,  who  passed  safely 
through  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars, 
inclining  to  the  Parliament,  but  not 
taking  an  active  part  on  either  side,  and 
with  his  successor,  Jocelyn,  who  died  at 
Turin  in  1670,  the  long  Ihie  of  Percys, 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  came  to  an 
end.  Jocelyn  left  but  one  daughter,  heiress 
to  all  the  Northumberland  estates  and 
honours.  At  his  death  the  estates  and 
titles  were  claimed  by  one  James  Percy, 
a  trunk-maker  of  Dublin,  but  his  claims, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  quickly 
nrnffed  out  by  the  judgea 

Already  for  several  generations  the 
Perqrs  had  neglected  a  good  deal  their 
ancient  seats  and  castles  in  the  north. 
Petwortti  in  Sussex  had  for  some  time  been 
their  favourite  residence,  and  the  fine  old 
oastle  of  Alnwick  gradually  fell  to  decay. 
The  young  heiress  of  the  Percys  meantime 


was  the  object  of  all  kinds  of  niatrimbmai 
attempts,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  peri6d  • 
relate  with  some  aplomb  how  she  win 
thrice  a  wife  and  thrice  a  widow  before  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Her  first  husband  wias 
Henry  Cavendish,  who  died  a  few  montiis 
after  the  marriage.  With  the  leiEust  possible 
delay  she  was  again  contracted  to  Thomas 
Thynne  of  Longleat,  who  was  murdered  by 
Konigsmark,  who  had  some  desperate 
notion  of  winning  the  marvellous  prize  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.      Lastly  the  poor 

g'rl  was  bestowed  on  Charles  Seymour> 
uke  of  Somerset,  a  man  ridiculous  for  an 
overweening  pride  and  ostentation.  It  is 
related  of  this  proud  duke  that  when 
his  second  duchess  tapped  him  fondly  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  he  turned 
round  haughtily,  and  said :  '*  Madam,  my 
first  lady  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never 
took  such  a  liberty."  The  new  line  of 
Percy- Seymour  lasted  not  long  —  the 
son  of  this  union,  indeed,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  and  earldom,  but  left  only 
a  daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson,  a  physician,  created  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  whose  descendants 
have  since  reigned  at  Alnwick. 

When  the  new  duke  and  duchess  took 
possession  of  the  castle  in  1750  it  was 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  from 
that  date  its  restoration  was  carried  on, 
often  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  but 
in  the  best  Gothic  that  Strawberry  Hill 
could  find  a  model  for.  In  recent  years 
the  further  restoration  has  been  one  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Gothic  revival  In 
November,  1854,  the  foundation-stone  of 
Prudhoe  Tower,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
building,  was  laid  by  Duchess  Eleanor;  and 
now,  with  its  grand  display  of  feudal 
magnificence,  Alnwick  may  hold  its  own 
with  any  castellated  building  of  ancient  or 
modem  days. 

Within  the  grounds  of  Alnwick  Castle, 
but  some  few  iniles  higher  up  the  river,  are 
the  remains  of  Hulne  Abbey  on  a  grassy 
eminence,  of  no  great  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  interesting  from  the  story 
attached  to  their  origin.  Two  Crusaders 
firom  Northumberland,  De  Yesey,  then 
Lord  of  Alnwick,  and  Grey,  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  existing  family,  on  making  a 

Eilgnmage  to  the  monastery  of  Mount 
larmel,  found  among  the  brethren  an  old 
companion  in  arms,  one  Fresbom,  out  of 
Northumberland,  and  persuaded  him  to 
return  with  them  and  found  a  miniature 
Mount  Carmel  in  England.  The  abbey  thus 
founded  was  favoured  by  the  succeeding 
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Jprds  of  the  castle,  and  some  of  the  items 
pf  the  grants  from  the  Pereys  are  carious, 
as  indicating  a  certain  patriarchal  simplicity 
among  the  frugal  monks  of  the  north,  as, 
for  instance,  a  grant  of  all  wild  bees,  with 
their  froits  of  honey  and  wax,  in  Wake 
and  in  Hone,  for  the  perpetual  support  of 
the  light  in  their  church,  with  a  truss  of 
conies  at  Easter  and  another  at  the  Assump- 
tion, and  rushes  and  broom  to  cover  their 
houses. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  castle 
and  its  lords  that  there  is  hardly  space  to 
notice  the  neat  little  town  of  Amwick, 
which  iis  noteworthy  for  a  curious  old 
custom  of  ducking  its  apprentices  in  a 
certain  pool  hard-by  the  town— 7 an  un- 

Sleasant  way  of  bestowing  their  ''free- 
om  "  as  burgesses,  which  is  attributed  as 
to  its  origin  to  a  spiteful  mandate  of  King 
John,  but  which  is  perhaps  a  survival  of 
one  of  many  erotosque  usages  of  which 
schoolboys  and  sailors — as  in  crossing  the 
Line  —  have  preserved  the  memory  in 
modified  forms. 

From  Alnwick  to  Berwick-on-Tweed  is  a 
short  and  pleasant  journey,  passing  along 
a  coast  that  was  once  noted  for  smuggling, 
the  precipitous  cli£fs  and  sequestered  coves 
afforaing  the  requisite  conditions.  Bulmer, 
a  little  fishing-hamlet  on  the  coast,  was 
long  famed  for  the  quantity  of  Hollands 
gin  landed  there  by  foreign  vessels.  The 
railway  crosses  the  Tweed  on  a  fine  ele- 
vated bridge,  the  view  from  which  of  river 
and  sea  and  coast  gives  an  agreeable 
impression  of  the  surroundings  of  Berwick. 
The  town  itself  is  gay  and  pleasant, 
with  ramparts  dating  from  the  reign  of 
EUjEabeth,  but  otherwise  there  is  litUe  to 
remind  us  that  the  place  has  been  more 
fought  about  and  battered  than  any  other 
town  in  the  three  kingdoms.  A  solid 
volume  might  be — and,  indeed,  has  been 
— occupied  with  the  vicissitudes  of  its 
history,  the  battles  and  sieges  it  has 
known.  Berwick  in  itself  is  a  pleasant 
resting-place  and  a  convenient  station 
for  reaching  the  celebrated  scenes  of 
border  history.  There  is  a  branch  line 
to  Kelso,  with  a  station  some  little  way 
down  that  when  announced  by  the  north- 
country  porter  sets  everyone  repeating : 

"  Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep." 

And  happily  there  is  no  disenchantment 
in  the  scene  itself.  A  noble  ruin  nobly 
placed  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  rock,  whose 
base  is  washed  by  the  Tweed's  fair  river, 
broad  and  deep.  A  royal  fortress  once, 
and  long  deem^  ''  the  daungerest  place  in 


England,"  where  watch  and  ward  were 
kept  by  day  and  night  Here  came  the 
original  Marmion,  in  bravado,  to  air  his 
new  helmet  against  the  Scots,  and  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  a  desperate  fi^ht  in  which 
he  nearly  lost  helmet  and  life  together. 
The  grand  keep  was  built  by  some 
warlike  Bishop  of  Durham,  strange  suc- 
cessor to  the  ascetic  Guthbert,  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  union  of  the  crowns  under  James  that 
the  garrison  was  finally  withdrawn,  and  the 
fortress  dismantled. 

Tlie  rail  follows  the  course  of  the  Tweed, 
passing  Twisel  Castle  and  Tillmouth  Priory, 
and  the  train  stops  at  Coldstream — ^it 
should  be  rather  Comhill,  for  Coldstream 
is  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Tweed ;  how- 
ever, Coldstream  or  Comhill,  it  is  the 
nearest  station— and  we  alight  here  for 
Flodden  Field. 

A  wild  bleak  country  this  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  verdure  and  loveliness  arin 
Twisel  Glen,  not  far  from  the  junction  of 
the  Tweed  and  Till  It  was  this  last  deep 
and  dangerous  river  that  Surrey  crossed 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  at  Twisel 
Bridge,  which  still  stands  where  it  did. 
James  was  encamped  on  Flodden  Hill 
hard-by,  and  watched  the  dangerous  defile, 
irresolute,  or,  perhaps,  in  chivalrous  folly, 
unwilling  to  attack  his  enemy  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plain 
between  the  hill  and  the  river.  Betreat 
was  impossible  on  either  side,  and  a  fierce 
ding-dong  fight  was  fought  out  till  the 
death  of  the  king  and  of  the  flower  of  his 
nobility  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  A  rough 
stone  column,  called  the  King's  Stone,  com- 
memorates the  spot  where  James  was 
killed. 

Not  far  from  Comhill,  a  village  famous  for 
its  spas  or  springs — a  Harrogate  of  chiefly 
local  fame — are  the  ruins  of  another  famous 
border  castle,  as  famous  as  Norham  indeed, 
although  the  name  of  it — Wark — does  not 
ring  so  pleasantly  in  rhyme.  The  castle, 
on  a  brow  overlooking  the  Tweed,  stands 
full  face  to  Scotland.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  tell  how  often  the  old  castle  was  taken, 
and  retaken,  by  Scots  and  English.  But  in 
the  fourteenth  century  we  find  the  casUe 
held  by  tiie  beautifcd  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury for  her  husband — a  man  surely 
fortunate  in  beautiful  wives,  having 
married  in  the  first  instance  the  charming 
Joan  of  Kent,  a  marriage  afterwards  in- 
validated on  the  ground  of  a  pre-contract 
on  the  part  of  the  lady.  The  beautifial 
countess  was  brave  as  well,  and  fell  upon 
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David  Brace,  of  Scotlandi  as  he  returned 
homewards  from  a  raid  into  England, 
whereupon  David  tamed  fiercely  upon  the 
castle,  and  halting  all  his  forces,  set 
desperate  siege  to  the  place.  The  king 
himself,  Edward  the  Third,  came  to  the 
rescae  of  the  countess,  and  compelled 
David  to  raise  the  siege,  and  there  were 
tfaien  gallant  feasts  in  the  king's  honour, 
and  the  monarch,  it  is  said,  drank  deep 
draughts  of  love  from  the  eyes  of  his  lovely 
hostess.  Froissart  tells  the  story,  and  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  countess.  But 
without  doubt  it  was  this  same  countess 
with  whom  occurred  the  celebrated  garter 
mcident^  that  led  to  the  institution  of  that 
celebrated  order  of  knighthood.  After  this 
episode,  Wark  was  again  and  again  de- 
molished and  reinstated.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  we  have  a  siege  of  the  castle  by 
the  Scots,  described  by  an'  eye-witness, 
George  Buchanan,  the  historian.  In  the 
centra,  he  informs  us,  was  a  tower  of  great 
heieht  and  strength,  encircled  by  two 
waUs.  The  outer  court  was  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  afforded  an  asylum  in  time  of 
war  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who 
hrought  in  their  com  and  cattle  for  pro- 
tection. 

Another  border  castle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Flodden  is  Ford,  formerly  held 
by  the  Herons.  Lady  Heron  figures  in 
Harmionas  the  syren  who  detained  the  king 
at  Holyrood  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  field ;  but  the  fascination,  if  excited 
at  all,  must  have  been  in  the  lady's  own 
bower  at  Ford  Castle,  of  which  James 
had  taken  possession  some  time  before 
Flodden  was  fought  Ford  Castle,  too,  was 
the  centre  of  a  famous  border  feud  in 
which  the  Herons  disputed  possession 
of  their  castle  with  the  Carrs,  one  of 
whom  had  married  the  heiress  of  Ford 
Host  of  the  gentry  of  the  country  made 
common  cause  with  the  Herons  and  against 
the  law,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  other 
tide.  Feuds  indeed  were  conmion  enough 
all  along  the  borders  up  to  recent  days, 
and  a  pugnacious  borderer  full  of  fight 
would  hang  up  his  glove  in  the  church  of 
the  parish  as  a  defiance  to  the  neighbours 
generally.  The  castle  of  Ford  is  now 
replaced  by  an  eighteenth-century  mansion. 

In  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Ford,  and  over 
above  Flodden,  is  a  curious  summit  known 
as  Yevering  BeU,  with  an  oval  camp  on  the 
summit,  a  city  of  refuge  no  doubt  of  high 
antiquity,  formine  one  of  a  chain  of  such 
defences  on  the  adjacent  hills.  Yevering  is 
described  by  Baeda  as  Ad  Gebmm,  where 


the  king  of  Northumbria  had  a  house,  and 
in  the  valley  below,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river  Glen,  it  is  said  by  the  same  authority 
that  Paulinus  baptised  many  thousands  of 
heathen  EnglisL  From  the  circuit  of  the 
old  camp  there  is  a  fine  bird's-eye  view  of 
a  wide  range  of  country  in  Scotland  and 
Northumberland,  with  many  a  battle-field. 
Humbledon  lies  below,  where  Hotspur  won 
his  victory  over  the  Scots,  and  under  the 
short  scanty  turf  are  hidden  the  relics  of 
countless  unrecorded  combats — a  wild  and 
savage  scene  stretching  away  among  the 
lonely  Cheviots. 

Along  the  border  here  the  gipsies  at 
one  time  were  settled  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  Faas,  the  Youngs,  and  the 
Gk>rdens  were  the  chief  families,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Bomany  race,  among 
whom,  no  doubt,  Walter  Scott  found  his 
model  for  Meg  Merrilies.  But  in  the 
present  day  a  gipsy  of  the  pure  blood  as 
often  as  not  is  a  well-to-do  cattle-dealer  or 
horse-dealer  with  an  account  at  the  local 
bank,  and  little  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest,  except  a  certain  picturesque 
floridness  of  apparel  and  a  sneaking  fond- 
ness for  prize-fighting,  and  horse-racing, 
and  other  congemal  sports. 

Allied  with  the  gipsies  were  the 
smugglers  of  the  border,  trading  chiefly 
in  s^t  and  whisky.  A  family  of  the 
name  of  Geggie,  living  near  Wark,  were 
noted  practitioners  in  this  line,  and  many 
stories  are  told  of  the  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  the  free-traders.  On  one  occasion  the 
most  noted  of  the  race,  one  Alle^  Geggie, 
was  closely  pursued  by  two  excisemen  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  where  there  is  a 
ferry.  Marmion  might  have  crossed  by  it 
instead  of  swimming  the  river,  but  perhaps 
the  ferryman  had  absconded  with  the  boat 
in  dread  of  the  Scots.  However,  the 
excisemen,  hot  upon  the  trail  of  their 
quarry,  hurried  down  to  the  ferry  and 
eagerly  asked  at  the  ferryman's  cottage  if 
such  a  one  had  been  seen  to  cross.  The 
reply  was  that  such  a  man  had  just  been 
kented  over.  The  excisemen  rushed  to  get 
on  board,  and  the  supposed  ferryman, 
taking  the  kent  or  pole  from  the  boat, 
shoved  it  into  the  middle  of  the  stream 
with  a  shout  of  triumphant  defiance. 
"  Now,  ye A'm  Alley  Geggie." 

From  the  wild  and  desolate  re^on 
between  the  Till  and  the  Coquet,  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  an  opening  in  the  hills,  and 
to  descend  into  the  pleasant  cultivated  glen 
of  Rothbury.  Close  at  hand  is  Harbottle 
Castle,  connected    with    the    Umfraville 
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and  Tailboifl  familiea.  The  formeri  it 
is  said,  held  the  castle  direct  from  the 
Conqueror  on  the  tenure  of  keeping  free 
Bedesdale  from  thieves  and  wolves.  During 
the  Wars  of  theBoees  the  castle  was  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  at  a  later  date  we  find  it 
theresidenceof  Maigaret,thedowager  Queen 
of  Scotland,  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who  had  not  long  mourned  her  husband, 
slain  at  Flodden,  but  married  with  all 
possible  speed  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus. 
Here  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Lady 
Mary  Douglas,  afterwards  the  mother  of 
Darnley,  and  thus  the  ancestress  of  the 
Stuarts. 

We  are  close  to  Bedesdale  now,  indeed 
Harbotde  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  place 
in  Bedesdale,  although  actually  upon  the 
Coquet  A  rude,  wild  race  die  men  of 
Bedesdale  of  old,  and  yet  among  them 
has  cropped  out  a  certain  poetic  vein.  The 
original  author  of  Chevy  Chase,  which  is 
said  to  stir  one  like  a  trumpet,  was  pro- 
bably a  man  of  the  dale,  and  the  present 
century  has  produced  a  poet  of  consider- 
able local  reputation,  known  as  the  Bard  of 
Bedesdale.  A  famous  family  in  the  dale 
were  the  mad  Halls  of  Otterbum,  the 
last  of  whom  died  on  Tyburn  Tree,  for  his 
share  in  the  rising  of  1715.  The  lands  of 
the  Halls  embraced  the  battle-field  of 
Qtterbume,  where  a  Douglas  was  slain, 
and  Hotspur  taken  prisoner,  described  by 
Froissart  as  one  of  the  best-fought  fields  of 
his  day,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
ballad  Chei^  Chase,  although  there  was  a 
battle  actudly  of  Chevy  Chase  fought  half 
lu  century  lat^. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Bede  and  of 
Northern  WatUnff  Street  for  part  of  the 
way,  we  come  to  tne  pleasant  little  town  of 
BeUingham,  placed  amon^  charming  pas- 
toral scenes  at  the  junction  of  the  Bede 
with  the  North  Tyne.  And  now  we  are 
again  in  fair  lynedale,  in  a  country  fertUe 
and  luxuriant,  with  railways  and  modem 
influences  all  about  us.  And  so  following 
the  course  of  the  Tyne  we  come  to  the 
Boman  Wall,  the  sight  of  which  passing 
over  field  and  fell,  mountain  and  river, 
strikes  one  with  a  certain  awe,  with  the 
memory  of  the  great  empire  of  which  this 
was  one  of  the  aicknowledged  limits.  Baeda 
describes  the  wall,  as  it  existed  in  his  day, 
as  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  in  breadth, 
and  at  places  now  as  much  as  six  feet  of 
masonry  in  height  is  still  visible. 

Of  the  builders  q|  the  wall,  as  of  the 
wall  itself,  the  traditions  of  the  country- 
side have  little  to  say.    That  giants  buUt 


it,  or  the  enemy  of  mankind,  is  one  account^ 
but  there  is  talk  also  of  an  old  woman  with 
an  apron  full  of  stones  who  was  seen  at 
nights — perhaps  one  of  the  dimly  remem- 
bered deities  of  the  old  Norseland. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  point 
where  the  wall  crosses  the  North  Tyne  is  a 
little  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Oswald,  the 
king  and  martyr,  which  is  said  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Heavensfield,  where 
Oswald  was   victorious   over   the  British 
hero  Cadwallon.    And  a  little  further  on 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  stately  tower  of 
Hexham  Minster.  A  stately  minster  indeed 
for  such  a  quiet  stand-still  place  as  Hexhanii 
where  population  instead   of   growing  is 
diminisning,  but  where  people  seem  to  live 
and  thrive  nevertheless.    And  the  minster 
is  only  the  transept  and  chancel  with  the 
central  tower  of  the  ancient  priory  church, 
whose    nave  "^and    western    towers    have 
long  since  disappeared.    The  church,  the 
remains  of  which  are  before  us,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  cathedral,  magnificent  for  the 
period    at  which    it  was    built;    Bishop 
Wilfrid,  who  founded  it,  having,  it  is  said, 
brought  over  artificers  from  Bometo  super- 
intend the  building  of  it    For  some  cen- 
turies Hexham  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  was    swept   away  by  the  Danea 
The    cathedral    and   monarchy   perished 
in  one  fell  conflagration,   and  the  ruins 
remained   in   their    desolation   from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  twelth,  when  Thomas, 
Archbishop    of    York,    passing    thereby, 
«  moved  with  the  desolation  of  the  church 
and  ruins  of  its  ancient  magnificence  and 
splendour,  constituted  here  a  Prioiy  of 
regular  Canons  of  St   Austin."    Of  the 
earlier  minster  the  only  remains  existing 
are  the  foundations  and  a  curious  crypt,  n<yb 
easily  accessible,  of  massive  masonry,  built 
of  the  stones  of  some  earlier  Boman  edifice^ 
with  Boman  inscriptions  still  to  be  made 
out  on  some  of  the  stones. 

Some  of  the  veneration  felt  for  the 
original  building  seems  to  have  dung  to 
the  priory  church  of  the  archbishop.  It 
had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  the 
frith-stool  desired  for  the  claimant  of  the 
privilege  is  still  pointed  out  And  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  townsmen  and 
tenants,  to  the  brethren  of  the  priory,  was 
warm  and  devoted.  At  the  dissolution  the 
brethren  of  Hexham  made  a  sturdy  fight 
for  their  rights,  not  with  spiritual  weapons 
alone,  but  in  harness,  armed  with  bows 
and  spears.  At  the  approach  of  the  king's 
commissioners,  the  alarm-bell  was  rungi 
and  townsmen  and  farmers  mustered  in 
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warlike  and  threatening  array.  "  We  be 
twenty  brethren  in  thu  hoofie,  and  we 
shall  die  all  or  ye  have  this  house/'  was 
the  reply  of  the  monks  to  the  summons  of 
the  commissioners,  a  reply  delivered  from 
the  battlements  of  the  priory  buildings. 

The  commissioners  prudently  retreated 
for  the  time,  but  returned  with  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  many  of  the  rebellious 
monks  were,  by  the  king^s  express  direc- 
tiona,  ''tied  up  " — that  is,  hanged — in  front 
of  their  own  porcL 

From  Hexham  the  way  down  the  river- 
bank  brings  us  to  the  junction  of  a  small 
bat  pleasant  stream  called  Devilswater. 
There  is  a  vision  of  a  high-arched  bridge, 
soft  trees,  a  rushing  stream,  over  all  a 
melancholy  charm ;  and  among  its  green 
ghides  the  deserted  mansion  of  the  Der- 
wentwaters.  Here  were  Radcliffes  of  a 
good  old  Northumbrian  stock,  baronets 
aiiice  there  were  baronets  in  the  land,  and 
now  connected  in  some  way  with  both 
sUge  and  crown  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Sir  Frauds  of  that  day  with  L^y  Mary 
Tudor,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
the  actress  familiarly  known  as  Moll  Davies. 
Hence  the  earldom  of  Derwentwater  and  a 
oomieetion  with  the  Stuart  family  in  their 
axfle. 

When  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier 
was  raised  in  1715,  the  then  earl — 
albeit  with  many  misgivings — ^left  his 
lovely  home,  his  wifcr  and  biui>es,  and  all 
the  comfort  and  consideration  of  a  man 
mudi  loved  by  all  the  country  round,  to 
muster  on  the  bleak  hillside  with  a  handful 
of  well-mounted  gentry  and  a  score  or  two 
of  serving-men  mounted  on  their  masters' 
coach-horses.  Never  more  saw  he  the 
pleasant  hall  of  Dilston;  the  journey  thus 
Won  ended  a  few  months  later  on  Tower 
HuL  There  was  much  popular  sympathy 
and  sorrow  in  Northumberland  when  the 
hearse  and  four  horses  which  bore  the  body 
of  the  earl,  and  which  had  traveUed  at  full 
speed  from  London  along  the  miry  roads, 
brought  its  sad  burden  to  Uie  tomb.  All 
along  the  way  at  night  had  been  lighted  by 
the  mckerings  of  the  aurora,  and  the  people 
of  Northumberland,  connecting  the  then 
tmufual  portent  with  die  fate  of  the  earl, 
called  them  then  and  long  after  the  Der- 
wentwater Lights. 

Another  brother,  Charles,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rising,  escaped  from  Newgate,  and 
thas  lost  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  which 
was  not  long  after  proclaimed.  He  lived  an 
exile  in"  France,  and  followed  the  young 
Pretender  in  his  expedition  in  1745,  but 


was  captured  at  sea  and  afterwards  executed 
on  his  former  attainder.  The  Derwent- 
water estates  were  conferred  upon  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  now  they  are  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer,  and  divided 
and  parcelled  out 

Close  by  Dilston,  in  the  fork  between 
stream  and  river,  was  fought  the  Battle  of 
Hexham,  the  last  e£fort  made  by  the  Ked 
Bose  in  Northumberland,  and  local  tradi- 
tion preserves  some  trace  of  the  event  in  a 
cave  by  the  bank  of  the  stream,  near  the 
bridge  of  Linnels,  which  is  still  called  the 
Queen's  Cave,  and  formed  the  refuge  of 
Margaret,  it  is  said,  after  the  fatal  battle. 
There,  according  to  tradition,  the  queen  and 
the  young  Prince  Edward  were  sheltered  by 
an  outlaw,  an  episode  familiar  in  the  school- 
books  of  an  earlier  period — the  robber  in 
armour,  with  his  long  battle-axe,  and  the 
figure  of  the  queen  in  a^  flowing  veil  con- 
fiding her  son  to  his  protection,  are 
perhaps  retained  in  the  memory  of  a  good 
many  who  have  long  ceased  to  be  students 
of  history. 

Between  Hexham  and  Newcastle  the 
train  stops  at  a  small  quiet  station,  Cor- 
bridge,  which  is  worth  taking  note  of  as  a 
well-authenticated  Boman  station  upon 
ancient  Watling  Street.  The  place  once 
returned  members  to  Parliament,  but 
nothing  remains  to  show  its  former  im- 
portance except  that  twice  a  year  a  fair  is 
held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  so  long 
ago  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cattle- 
fairs  in  the  north  of  England.  That  in 
the  time  of  Eling  John  there  were  tradi- 
tions of  buried  treasure  attached  to  Cor- 
bridge  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  this 
monarch  made  considerable  excavations  in 
search  of  it  without  success.  But  the 
curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
little  doubt  the  treasure  was  actually 
there,  for  in  the  last  century  a  silver  tray 
of  Boman  workmanship  was  discovered, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
service  of  some  magnate  of  the  period 
— such  a  service  as  that  called  the  treasure 
of  Hildesheim,  now  in  the  museum  of 
Berlin.  Northumberland  was,  no  doubt — 
perhaps  still  is — rich  in  such  buried  hoards. 
But  a  very  small  percenti^  of  the  finds 
have  ever  come  to  light.  The  absurd  law 
which  gave  the  whole  of  a  recovered 
treasure  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  has 
caused  the  destruction  of  many  valuable 
relics. 

One  more  castle — Prudhoe,  finely  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  vast  rocky  promon- 
tory, with  a  good  gateway  and  oriel  window 
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— and  iheii  we  are  enveloped  in  the  murky 
cloud  that  hangs  over  Newcastle.  But 
none  should  leave  the  district  without  visit- 
ing Morpeth,  a  centre  of  interest  from 
which  many  charming  scenes  and  interest- 
ing ruins  may  be  visited,  such  as  Hartburn, 
recalling  many  poetic  associations ;  Brink- 
bum  Priory,  in  a  deep  melancholy  solitude 
founded  by  the  Bertrams  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First;  Mitford  Castle,  con- 
nected with  the  same  family ;  and  Cockle 
Park  Tower,  a  most  interesting  example  of 
the  fortified  peel-house,  with  a  grand  view, 
embracing  the  ruins  of  eleven  castles. 
Then  to  JBothall,  a  beautiful  ride  by  the 
banks  of  the  Wansbeck,  the  castle  on  an 
eminence  in  a  deep  vale,  a  great  gateway, 
and  two  towers.  But  time  would  fail  to 
tell  the  simple  bead-roll  of  all  the  notable 
places  that  a  diligent  traveller  may  dis- 
cover in  this  fine  old  feudal  land  of  lovely 
hills,  sweet  rivers,  a  grand  coast-line,  j)ure 
and  invigorating  air — all  these  will  the 
traveller  find,  if  be  make  no  other 
discoveries. 


MADAME  GERAND. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

Maison-Ronchard  was  a  Ions,  narrow 
white  house,  situated  on  the  bank  of  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  France,  and  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  high  levee  or 
causeway,  on  which  a  straight  line  of  road 
bordered  by  tall  poplars  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  on  either  side. 

The  house  was  turned  endways  towards 
the  road.  Its  double  range  of  windows, 
and  its  two  doors — one  low,  mean-looking, 
and  evidently  thrust  in  as  an  after-thought 
at  the  comer  of  the  rez  de  chauss^;  the 
other  rather  imposing  in  appearance,  and 
gained  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps — opened 
on  a  court-yard,  of  which  the  most  notice- 
able features  were  a  range  of  poplars; 
a  dilapidated  and  weather-stained  alcove, 
round  which  a  half -withered  clematis 
made  a  poor  feint  of  twining ;  and 
an  old  well,  protected  by  a  moss-grown 
parapet,  and  furnished  with  a  windlass  and 
chain.  Only  the  end  windows  of  the  first 
and  second  floors  looked  over  the  court- 
yard wall  on  the  white  road,  the  dark 
poplar  trees,  and  the  broad  river  beyond ; 
and  of  this  view  we  had  the  full  benefit — 
the  extreme  end  of  the  house,  with  its 
narrow  door  opening  from  the  basement 
storey,  having  been  partitioned  o£f  by 
Madame  G6rand  for  the  accommodation 
and  gt-eater  seclusion  of  her  lodgera    With 


a  similar  intent,  she  had  erected  a  steep 
and  ladder-like  staircase  from  the  passage 
called  by  courtesy  a  hall,  to  the  topmost 
storey  of  the  portion  thus  alienated,  so  that 
her  tenants  enjoyed,  as  she  explained,  all 
the  convenience  of  a  private  house,  to-, 
gether  with  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  furnished  lodgings. 

This  it  was  which  determined  my  choice, 
and  led  me — a  childless  widow,  in  charge 
of  two  little  orphan  nieces — to  establish 
myself  at  Maison-Bonchard  in  preference 
to  engaging  a  tnite  of  apartments  in  one  of 
the  lio'ge  hotels  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
It  was  my  first  winter  abroad,  and  I  had 
not  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
parlour,  drawing-room,  bedrooms,  kitchen 
and  scullery,  all  on  one  flat 

I  had  been  directed  to  this  out-of-the- 
way  habitation — chateau,  he  rather  pre- 
tentiously styled  it — by  M.  Baston,  a 
notary  and  house-agent,  who  informed  me, 
with  a  profusion  of  bows  and  shrugs,  that 
the  place  would  suit  me  ''  to  a  wonder," 
adding  that  the  owner,  being  herself  the 
daughter  of  an  Englishwoman  (the  late 
lamented  Madame  Sonchard),  would  quite 
understand  what  was  requisite  to  make  me 
and  my  family  comfortable.  M.  Baston 
evidently  considered  the  use  of  this  word  a 
graceful  concession  to  English  prejudice. 
Notwithstanding  his  assurance,  however,  I 
found  the  accommodation  scanty,  lie 
place  looked  bare  and  cheerless  in  com- 
parison with  our  neat  English  home ;  the 
Uttle  salon  on  the  first  floor,  with  the 
adjoining  bedroom,  being  the  only  apart- 
ments fitted  up  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
The  upper  rooms,  although  well-sized  and 
airy,  were  poorly  furnished,  and  the  narrow 
staircase  did  not  boast  a  shred  of  carpet; 
madame  shaking  her  head  energetically 
when  asked  to  provide  it.  A  door  on  the 
upper  landing  communicated  with  her  part 
of  the  house ;  h^t  this,  she  said,  wiUi  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  her  tone,  had  not  been 
opened  for  very  many  years — not,  in  fact| 
since  her  mother's  deatL 

These  drawbacks  were,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  advantages  not  to  be  secured 
in  more  convenient  and  fashionable 
localitie&  Besides  the  benefit  of  country 
air  for  my  little  charges,  one  of  whom  had 
been  somewhat  of  an  invalid  from  her 
birth,  we  had  the  use  of  a  large  weU-kept 
garden  opening  from  the  court-yard. 

Madame  Gerand  was  a  market-gardener 
on  a  small  scale,  and  her  light  cart  was 
sent  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  into 
Hautbourg,    where  the    bush-fruits   and 
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white  strawberries  planted  by  her  English 
mother,  and,  later  in  the  season,  her  peaches 
and  apricots,  choice  apples  and  large  pears, 
foand,  as  she  told  me,  a  ready  sale  m  the 
fmit-market  on  the  Place  Saint  Louis. 

At  the  end  of  the  court  was  the  wooden 
gate  leading  to  the  vineyard,  which  covered 
the  whole  side  of  the  steep  hill  rising 
behind  the  house,  for  madame  was  also  an 
extensive  propri^taire,  having  inherited 
from  her  father,  with  the  dwelling-house 
and  garden,  a  large  tract  of  the  vine-land 
extending  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  close  under 
the  shelter  of  the  court-yard  wall,  stood  the 
cottage  of  Guilbert,  the  vigneron,  who  was 
also  steward,  gardener,  and  general  out- 
door servant,  while  his  wife  seemed  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  charwoman,  doing  much  of 
Madame  G^rand's  household  work,  her 
only  domestic  being  a  Bretonne  named 
Fran^oise,  of  whom  I  need  only  sa^  here 
I  that  she  was  old  and  cross,  and  withal  a 
model  of  honesty  and  propriety. 

As  to  Madame  G6rand  herself,  she  was 
a  small,  thin,  sharp-faced  woman,  wearing 
hor  own  grey  hair  braided  under  a  plain 
cap,  and  scarcely  looking  her  age,  which 
she  said  was  sixty-one.  Unluce  most 
Frenchwomen,  she  was  undemonstrative 
and  reticent  on  the  subject  of  her  family 
and  personal  afiairs.  She  spoke  English 
flaently,  but  used  many  French  idioms. 
Her  voice  was  thin  and  high,  and  her 
manner  ungracious  and  even  repellent, 
although  not  absolutelv  rude.  Her  dress 
was  that  of  a  widow,  black,  with  the  plain 
net  cap  and  gauze  veil  worn  at  that  time 
in  France  by  widows  of  the  bourgeois  class. 
As  I  write  of  a  long  past  time,  I  may 
say  without  indiscretion  that  the  in- 
Wtants  of  the  old  town  of  Hautbourg 
were,  almost  without  exception,  staunch 
Carlists,  rendering  allegiance  in  secret  to 
the  exiled  representative  of  the  Bourbons, 
uid  submittmg  only  under  protest  to  the 
nde  of  the  Citizen  King.  The  customs  of 
tbe  ancien  regime  still  prevailed  there  to  a 
great  extent,  and  only  a  woman  of  the  higher 
fuiks  could  venture  to  appear  in  a  bonnet 
Madame  used  to  walk  into  town  on 
Sundays  and  market-days  attired  in  her 
cachemire  dress,  rockspun  shawl,  and 
widow's  cap  and  veil,  sheltering  herself 
from  sunshine  and  showers  under  a  huge 
cotton  umbrella.  Truth  compels  me  to 
rid  that  she  figured  at  home  on  washing- 
dajs  and  other  occasions  of  domestic  dis- 
order, in  a  flaming  tartan,  which  she  told  me 


had  belonged  to  the  late  Madame  Bouchard, 
and  which  she,  as  she  signified,  was  now 
wearing  out  through  motives  of  economy. 

Indeed,  we  soon  became  rather  good 
friends;  and  although  she  had  at  first 
shown  great  distrust  of  the  little  girls,  and 
had  even  hesitated  to  receive  them,  saying 
bluntly  that  it  did  not  suit  her  to  have 
children  about  the  place,  she  softened 
considerably  on  finding  that  they  did  not 
interfere  with  her  arrangements,  and  often 
came  herself  to  our  door  with  a  few  flowers 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes  for  little  ailing  Bose. 

I  had  been  visited  by  most  of  the 
English  residents.  Hautbourg  counted  at 
that  time  some  two  hundred  colonists 
from  the  British  Isles,  who,  here  as  else- 
where, formed  a  coterie  apart,  and  only 
mixed  on  occasions  of  ceremony  and 
under  certain  restrictions  with  the  society 
of  the  place:  and  I — sadly  against  the 
grain  of  Ij  iniolar  prejudicJ-Std  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  my  new  acquaintances 
so  far  as  to  write  my  name  in  the  visitors'- 
book  at  the  Prefecture,  receiving  in  return 
a  card  for  Madame  le  Pr^fet's  Thursday 
evening  receptions.  Of  this,  however,  I 
had  no  intention  of  availing  myself — ^at 
least,  for  the  present,  although  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  Prefecture  was,  I  was 
assured,  considered  indispensable  as  a 
passport  to  general  society. 

Meanwhile,  my  visitors,  one  and  all, 
expressed  unqualified  surprise  at  my  having 
settled  in  such  a  remote  place,  in  preference 
to  engaging  a  furnished  house  in  the  upper 
or  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  near 
the  gardens  of  the  Evech^,  open  to  the 
public  as  a  promenade.  I  was  half  in- 
clined to  re^t  not  having  been  directed, 
in  the  first  mstance,  to  that  locality ;  but 
we  were  tolerably  comfortable  at  Maison- 
Eonchard,  and  the  place  seemed  to  agree 
with  the  children,  who,  spending  their  days 
in  the  garden,  or  amongst  the  vines  on  the 
hillside,  improved  dafly  in  health  and 
strength,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  the 
British  matrons,  who  croaked  incessantly 
about  the  low  situation,  and  the  probable 
bad  efiects  of  the  damp  air  from  the  river. 

The  weather,  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
our  stay,  was  magnificent  We  had 
arrived  late  in  October ;  just  in  time  for 
**  St.  Martin's  summer ; "  and  except  for 
the  early  closing  in  of  the  night,  I  could 
have  fancied  that  we  were  yet  in  August 
But  just  before  Christmas  the  atmosphere 
became  clouded ;  the  mornings,  hitherto  so 
bright,  grew  dark  and  chill,  and  a  succes* 
sion  of  heavy  fogs  set  in,  most  unusual,  I 
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was  told,  in  that  clear  bracing  dimatci 
We  spent  a  doll,  cheerless  Christmas ;  the 
children  being  confined  to  the  hoase  with 
bad  colds ;  Mitchell,  the  nurse,  who  had 
been  discontented  from  the  first,  getting 
up  a  fit  of  the  vapours,  and  crying  in- 
cessantly for  three  days;  and  I,  as  was  only 
natural,  feeling  lonely  and  dispirited.  The 
first  Christmas  in  a  strange  place  is 
generally  a  dreary  one,  and  in  this  instance 
I  felt  it  especially,  the  year  just  past 
having  brought  many  sad  vicissitudes  to 
me  and  mine.  But,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days,  a  hard  frost  set  in,  letters 
arrived  from  home,  colds  and  vapours 
vanished  simultaneously,  and  the  New  Year 
came  in  bright  and  clear,  bringing  gifts  of 
various  sorts  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  little  ones. 

Even  Mitchell's  ill-humour  disappeared, 
and  her  intense  disgust  at  "  foreign  ways" 
was  somewhat  modified  by  a  visit  to  the 
gaily-decorated  shops,  and  an  invitation  for 
Bertha  and  Rose  to  a  children's  party  at 
the  house  of  Madame  Desnonets,  the  wife 
of  the  leading  physician,  who  had  made 
himself  so  popular  with  the  English  resi- 
dents that  he  was  received  in  their  set  as 
one  of  themselves,  a  distinction  to  which 
he  owed  the  jealous  distrust  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  appellation,  despite  the 
red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  his 
button-hole,  of ''  le  docteur  Anglais." 

Mitchell  having  been  specially  invited  to 
spend  the  eveningwith  MadameDesnonets's 
English  maid,  and  to  assist  her  in  dispens- 
ing cakes  and  lemonade  to  the  little  guests, 
I  went  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  children's  x^oom 
to  see  that  the  fire  was  good,  and  all  in 
readiness  for  their  return.  As  I  reached 
the  top  of  the  stairs'  I  was  startled  by  a 
low,  moaning  sigh,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  within  the  door  communicating  with 
Madame  G^rand's  side  of  the  house.  I 
recollected  that  I  was  quite  alone,  for 
madame,  I  knew,  was  spending  the  even- 
ing in  town,  and  I  had  just  left  old  Fran- 
90ise  at  the  hall  door  in  noisy  conversation 
with  Louison,  our  servant,  and  for  a 
moment  I  felt  frightened ;  but  presently, 
saying  to  myself  that  what  I  had  heard 
was  but  the  cry  of  a  night-bird,  I  passed 
into  the  room. 

It  was  a  clear,  frosty  night,  and  finding 
the  shutters  open,  I  lingered  for  a  moment 
to  watch  the  grey  mists  floating  over 
the  river,  and  the  shadows  of  the  tall 
poplars  cast  across  the  lev^  by  the  rising 
moon.  Just  as  I  turned  from  the  window, 
I  heard  a  repetition  of  the  wailing  sigh,  so 


lotid  and  distinct  that  it  seemed  to  come 
from  the  landing.  Much  alarmed  I  hastened 
from  the  room.  There  was  no  one  out- 
side; but,  touching,  in  passing,  the  door  in 
the  partition  wall,  I  seemed  to  disturb  some 
living  creature  within,  for  I  heard  a  sound 
as  of  something  lifting  itself  heavily  from 
the  floor,  followed  by  the  dragging  of  a 
weight  along  the  adjoining  passage,  and  a 
slow,  halting  step,  which,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the 
house,  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  landing. 

For  the  moment  I  was  stupefied  with 
terror;  but  the  children's  voices  on  the 
stairs  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I  hastened 
down  to  meet  them. 

MitcheU,  I  saw  at  once,  was  out  of  sorts. 
I  said  nothing,  however,  until  the  little 
girls  had  gone  to  bed,  when  I  told  her 
what  had  occurred,  and  learned  with  some 
suri^ise  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  she  had  been  listening  to  sounds 
such  as  I  described. 

"You    must   know,  ma'am,"  she   said, 
"  that  when  Miss  Rose  was  ill,  just  before 
Christmas,  I  was  in  and  out  a  deal  at  night 
between  the  children's  room  and  my  own ; 
for  I  was  afraid  of  a  return  of  that  nasty 
croup  she  had  so  bad  last  winter ;  and  from 
the  first  I  noticed  the  strangest  noisea  next 
door,  and  someone  moving  about^  and  drag- 
ging things  up  and  down  the  passage  in 
the  dead  of  night.    One  night  little  missy 
was  very  restless,  and  she  asked  me  was  it 
old  Fran^oise  who  was  waxing  the  tiles — a 
barbarian  fashion,  Vm  sarcitis,  making  the 
floors  so  slippery  that  no  Christian  can  walk 
on  'em.    I  didnt  like  to  annoy  you,  ma'am, 
and  not  being  able  to  come  to  any  under- 
standing with  the  women  here,  through 
their  quick  way  of  gabbling  that  I'm  not 
used  to,  though  I've  contrived,  one  way 
and  another,  to  pick  up  enough  of  the 
language  to  make  my  own  meaning  pretty 
plain  " — on  this  point  I  may  remark  that 
Mitchell   laboured  under  a  delusion — "X 
said    nothing    about    it.      But    I    asked, 
madame,    as   if  by  chance,  'was   it   shi0 
occupied  the  upper  rooms,  and  she  answered 
me  quite  short  that  they  were  never  used* 
except  as  store-rooms  for  winter  fruit  an<3 
such-like.     So  it  stood  to  reason  that  ikO 
one  didn't  ought  to  be  walking  about  'eixx 
at  night — ^not  to  say  snorting  and  moanin^^ 
as  I  noticed  through  the  door." 

Mitchell  went  on  to  say  that  this  very 
night  she  had  been  told  by  Madamd 
Desnonets's  maid  that  Maison-Eonchard 
had  ''a  bad  name  " — was  supposed,  in fact^ 
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to  be  haunted — and  that  no  lodgers  ever 
remained  in  it  longer  than  a  few  months. 
No  servant  belongmg  to  Hautbourg,  she 
said,  would  live  in  the  place  for  any  con- 
sideration. I  now  recollected  that  I  had 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  seryant, 
and  that  Looison  was  a  stranger,  who  had 
come  from  a  distant  village  in  search  of  a 
situation.  I  thought,  too,  of  the  croaking 
of  my  English  friends,  and  began  to  per- 
ceive that  there  was  a  special  cause,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  for  their  dislike  to  the 
residence  I  had  selected 

«  Does  Madame  66rand  know  of  this  1 " 
I  asked. 

"She  knows  it  well,"  rejoined  the  nurse; 
"but  shell  never  seem  to  mind  it — not 
she!     When  anyone  has  the  courage  to 
mention  it  to  her  she  draws   herseu  up 
quite  stiff  and  says  she  doesn't  believe 
it,  and  if  she  did  she  wouldn't  mind  it, 
and  the  ghost  might  walk  from  this  till 
Doomsday  for  all  she'd  cara    And  'tis 
my  opinion,"  concluded  Mitchell,  '*  that  she 
must  be  a  very  hardened  woman  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  sort" 

I  will  admit,  at  the  risk  of  being  scoffed 
ai  by  strong-minded  readers,  that  I  retired 
to  rest  that  night  in  no  enviable  frame  of 
mind.  The  morning  light,  however,  dis- 
pelled my  fears,  and  in  my  renewed  courage 
I  was  able  to  laugh  at  the  story  and  to 
i68olve  to  treat  it  as  a  mischievous  and 
siUy  invention.  But  I  soon  found  that 
thne  was  sufficient  reality  in  the  matter 
to  make  us  exceeding  uncomfortable. 

The  noises  in  Madame  G^rand's  portion 
of  the  house  continued  at  irregular  inter- 
vals during  the  next  three  or  four  months. 
All  would  be  quiet,  perhaps,  for  many 
days,  and  suddenly  the  disturbance  would 
set  in  again,  sometimes  going  on  at  night, 
sometimea  in  the  daytime,  but  seldom,  as 
we  remarked,  for  a  day  and  night  together. 
Besides  the  moaning  sound  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  first  instance,  we  occasionally 
distinguished  a  muttering  attempt  at 
Bpeech,  like  that  made  by  a  dumb  person 
when  endeavouring  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood. Once,  and  once  only,  I  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  Madame  Gr^rand ;  but 
she  answered  me  so  abruptly,  saying  that 
the  place  was  supposed  to  be  haunted,  but 
for  her  part  it  gave  her  no  concern,  that  I 
felt  quite  abashed,  and  never  after  ventured 
to  allude  to  it  I  informed  her,  however, 
that  I  should  give  up  the  house  at  the 
coming  St  Jean. 

It  happened,  towards  the  end  of  April, 


when  the  fruit-trees  were  covered  vnth 
masses  of  rich  blossom,  and  the  garden  and 
vineyard  had  put  on  so  much  of  their 
summer  beauty  as  tempted  me  to  regret 
having  made  arrangements  for  moving 
nearer  to  the  town,  that,  having  lingered 
later  than  usual  in  the  garden,  I  returned 
to  the  house  just  as  the  moon  was  rising 
over  the  vine-covered  hill.  Meeting  the 
vigneron's  wife  in  the  court-yard,  I  stopped 
to  ask  for  her  baby,  wliich  had  been  aiUng 
all  day. 

Yictoire,  or  La  Guilbert,  as  she  was 
usually  called,  was  a  tall,  dark,  good- 
humoured  peasant-woman,  civil,  tolerably 
respectful,  and  exceedingly  noisy.  Her 
little  ^Is — miniature  copies  of  herself, 
in  their  high    caps,  sabots,   and  striped 

Settieoats — were  generally  trotting  at  her 
eels  or  clinging  to  her  skirts,  and 
regaling  themselves  at  intervals  with 
black  bread  and  garlic,  of  which  they 
seemed  to  carry  a  never-failing  supply  in 
the  capacious  pockets  of  their  coarse 
aprons.  The  infant  Guilbert — a  wretched 
little  mummy,  swathed  in  calico,  and 
thrown  anywhere  while  his  mother  pursued 
her  avocations — was,  she  assured  me,  con- 
valescent, and  she  went  on  to  give  me  the 
details  of  his  illness,  little  Delphine,  mean- 
while, standing  by,  shy  and  silent,  with 
her  finger  in  her  mouth.  But  suddenly 
the  child's  sullen  expression  gave  way  to  a 
look  of  intense  terror,  and  pointing  up- 
wards, she  exclaimed  in  shrill  and  piercing 
tones : 

"Mother,  mother]  See!  The  ghost!" 
"Be  quiet)  silly  child!"  cried  her 
mother  in  gieat  anger,  catching  her 
arm  and  shaJdng  her  roughly  as  she 
spoke;  but  I  followed  the  ddld's  glance, 
and  saw,  for  one  short  instant,  at 
the  second  -  floor  window  farthest  from 
our  side  of  the  house,  a  strange  figure 
wrapped  in  white  or  light  garmenta  It 
vanished  as  I  gazed,  and  in  the  waning 
Ught  I  could  not  have  said  with  any  cer- 
tiSnty  that  it  bore  the  semblance  of  a 
human  being ;  but  it  left  on  my  mind  an 
undefined  impression  of  horror,  and  I  turned 
sick  with  a  vague  unreasoning  fear.  Then 
a  hand  and  arm, 'which  I  knew  to  be 
Madame  G^rand's,  by  the  brown-hoUand 
cuff  reaching  half-way  up  the  sleeve, 
appeared  at  the  window,  and  the  blind  was 
hastily  drawn  down. 

I  turned  to  speak  to  Yictoire,  but  she 
wasdraggingthe  weeping  Delphine  through 
the  gate  leading  to  the  vineyard,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more  that  night 
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Madame  was  standing  on  the  steps  as 
I  passed  towards  my  own  door,  and  wish- 
ing me  good-evening  in  her  cabn,  hieh  tone, 
remarked  that  the  night  was  fine,  although 
a  touch  of  cold,  she  added,  still  lingered  in 
the  air.  For  my  life  I  could  not  have  asked 
her  a  question. 

Entering  the  laundry  next  day,  I  found 
Louison  in  close  conversation  with  La 
Guilbert    She  looked  pale  and  scared. 

"Madame  must  excuse  me,"  she  said, 
laying  down  her  iron,  "  but  I  cannot  remain 
in  this  house.  I  would  work  for  madame 
with  all  my  heart,  but  not  here.  No, 
madame ;  it  is  too  much  for  me." 

The  girl  spoke  earnestly,  and  I  saw  that 
she  was  ready  to  cry. 

"  I  tell  her,  moi,  that  it  will  not  hurt 
her,"  said  Victoire  in  an  encouraging  tona 
**  Look  at  me,  par  exemple.  Not  that  I 
would  remain,  you  see,  but  for  my 
husband.  Guilbert  laughs  at  it  all,  and  he 
would  not  give  up  his  good  place  —  no, 
not  for  fifty  ghosts.  His  father  worked  on 
the  land  in  the  time  of  Pere  Eonchard,  the 
father  of  madame ;  and  for  years  after  his 
death  he  remained  in  the  employment  of 
the  English  widow,  and  there  was  nothing 
against  the  place  then." 

'*  But  Frangoise  told  me  this  morning," 
said  the  girl,  "  when  I  spoke  of  what  the 
child  had  seen  in  the  window  of  the  upper 
corridor,  that  a  n^ro  was  buried,  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  in  the  alcove  yonder,  because, 
not  being  a  Christian,  Messieurs  les  Cur^s 
would  not  permit  his  body  to  be  laid  in 
consecrated  ground,  and  that  it  is  his 
spirit" — here  she  crossed  herself — "that 
walks  at  night  from  room  to  room." 

"  Bah  1 "  rejoined  Victoire  with  a  con- 
temptuous toss ;  "  Fran^oisewasonly laugh- 
ing at  you.  How  can  a  girl  of  your  dis- 
cretion lend  an  ear  to  such  fables )  Don't 
I  teU  you  that  the  disturbance  has 
only  gone  on  of  late  years — in  fact, 
since  madame  returned  from  Brittany,  a 
widow,  to  her  mothers  house !  There  is 
something,  no  doubt,  but  I  tell  you  a  thou- 
sand times  that  it  does  no  harm.  There 
are  people  who  say  things  of  madame — 
but,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  believe " 

She  stopped,  the  finger  which  she 
had  raised  to  emphasise  her  words  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  and  her  gaze  fixed  on 
the  doorway,  where,  turning,  I  perceived 
Madame  G^rand  in  cap  and  veU,  her 
umbrella  on  her  arm,  apparently  on  her 
way  to  town.  I  should  have  said  that  the 
laundry,  which  was  common  to  both  houses, 
stood  just  within  the  court-yard  gate. 


"Ah,  9a  !"  madame  exclaimed  sharply, 
addressing  Victoire;  "is  it  thus  you  attend 
to  your  work )  Good  -  morning,  Mrs. 
MaxwelL  I  saw  one  of  your  little  nieces, 
as  I  passed  the  weU,  playing  with  the 
windlass,  and  I  fear  she  will  oe  likely  to 
take  cold,  for  her  frock  is  quite  damp." 

She  spoke  in  her  usual  measured  tone 
and  cold  precise  manner;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  if  she  had  heard  any 
part  of  the  conversation ;  but  I  felt,  never- 
theless, that  I  had  received  a  reproof.  She 
had  clearly  implied  that  my  time  would 
have  been  better  employed  in  looking  after 
the  children  than  in  listening  to  the  gossip 
of  her  servant. 


A  DASHING  DIPLOMATIST. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking 
figures  of  his  time,  brilliant,  intrepid,  with 
a  dash  of  "bravura,"  was  Hugh  Elliot, 
of  Minto,  brother  of  the  amiable  and  popular 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  afterwards  Lord  Minto. 
The  story  of  this  Scotch  gentleman  is 
truly  romantic,  and  with  a  little  exaggera- 
tion might  have  been  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  Dumas.  He  had  much,  indeed, 
of  the  reckless  spirit  of  D'Artagnan,  and 
his  adventures  in  love  and  quarrel  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  that  hero's 
proceedings.  His  career  supplies  this 
reflection,  that,  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation then  was  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  as  it  obliged  persons 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  to  act  for 
themselves,  and  wiUi  resolution,  and  to 
carry  out  plans  whose  execution  might  be 
spread  over  a  long  tim&  Hence  the  race 
of  excellent  diplomatists  who  served  Eng- 
land so  weU.  They  could  not  be  checked 
or  assisted  by  the  telegraph  or  the  raflway, 
but  could  only  rely  on  a  slow-moving 
courier,  who  often  was  many  weeks  on  the 
road. 

When  a  young  feUow,  Hugh  Elliot,  like 
most  young  men  of  condition,  was  sent 
travel,  with  suitable  introductions.    Youn 
as  he  was,  he  was  one  who  could  reconn^— 
mend  himself,  or  would  at  least  do  honouj^f 
to  his  introducers. 

After  taking  service  with  one  of  tL^ 
Grerman  States,  and  acquitting  himself  1^3  I 
the  field  with  extraordinary  brillianc^#  /i 
when  little  more  than  a  youth,  he  deter-  // 
mined  to  adopt  a  profession  for  which  h^  // 
deemed  himself  more  suited,  and  after  r^-  // 
ceiviog  almost  extravagant  compliments  // 
from  his  chiefs,  he  came  home  and  entered  // 
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the  diplomatic  service.     He  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  where  his  intrepidity,  high  spirits, 
and  love  of  adventore  gained  him  friend- 
ship and  indulgence  for  his  escapades  (very 
necessary)  from  every  remarkable  person, 
including  the  king.   A  sood  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  he  could  resent  an  affront  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  a  Frenchman  who 
had  just  heard  of  the  acknowledgment  by 
France  of  the  independence  of  America,  and 
who,  thrusting  his  face  in  that  of  the  English 
minister,  said  with  a  sneer:  <<  Yoillt  un 
fameuz  soufflet  que  la  France  a  donn6  a 
TAngleterre."     "Et  voili  le  soufflet  que 
TAngleterre    rend    h  la  France   par   ma 
main!''  exclaimed  the  representative  of 
Kngland,  accompanying  the  words  with  a 
stinging  box  on  the  ear. 

Bat  the  diplomatists  of  those  days,  and, 
mdeed,  Englishmen  abroad,  were  ever 
prompt  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their 
country  in  the  fashion  then  in  vogue ;  and 
the  same  hieh  spirit  prompted  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  on 
Bonaparte's  making,  at  an  audience,  some 
demonstration  of  menace,  to  draw  back 
promptly  and  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
which  had  the  instant  effect  of  cowing  the 
consuhir  despot  But  a  more  characteristic 
instance  is  recorded  of  a  young  scion  of 
the  Lothian  family.  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  who, 
then  a  boy,  was  serving  on  a  campaign 
under  his  general  They  were  feasting  with 
some  (German  officers,  when  one  of  the 
latter,  "flipping"  water  out  of  a  wine- 
glass, purposely  splashed  his  face,  to  the 
amusei^ent  of  his  friends.  The  young 
fellow  laughed  and  took  no  notice,  but  his 
old  general,  at  the  end  of  the  night,  called 
him  aside  and  said  gravely :  "  I  fear, 
nephew,  you  must  take  some  notice  of 
what  was  done  to  you  to-night  in  public." 
The  young  soldier  replied  :  "  Uncle,  I  l^new 
too  well  what  was  due  to  your  honour  and 
that  of  our  family.  I  have  already  called 
oat  the  officer.  We  fought,  and  I  ran  him 
through  the  body.'* 

In  1777,  there  were  some  American 
agents  at  Berlin,  named  Sayre  and  Lee, 
clever  and  even  desperate  adventurers,  who 
Were  striving  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
support  of  the  German  Court.  Elliot 
Was  warned  from  home  to  keep  watch  on 
the  ''rebel  agents,"  and  though  the  Prussian 
liinisters  assured  him  that  they  would  give 
them  no  countenance,  the  adroit  Elliot 
>oon  found  out  they  were  being  secretly  en- 
couraged. His  own  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings is  as  follows : 

"Offers  were  made  to  him  to  procure 


him  secretly  the  papers  of  the  strangers, 
and  to  replace  them  without  risk  of  dis- 
covery ;  which  offers  were  accepted,  and 
promises  of  reward  were  given  to  those 
who  made  them.  Nevertheless,  nothing 
came  of  these  proposals,  the  risk  attending 
on  their  execution  being  found  too  great. 
A  German  servant  of  his  having  been  made 
aware  of  his  master's  anxiety  to  procure 
the  papers,  by  overhearing  him  say  at  his 
dinner-table  that  he  wodd  gladly  give  a 
sum  of  money  to  any  one  who  should  bring 
him  their  papers,  waited  for  no  further 
authorisation,  but  broke  into  the^  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  Americans  in  their 
hotel ;  and  entering  by  the  window,  forced 
open  the  bureau,  and  carried  off,  '*  a  toutes 
jambes,"  the  papers  it  contained.  The 
master  of  the  house  instantly  accused  Mr. 
Elliot's  servant  of  the  theft,  stating  that 
he  had  been  offered  a  thousand  pounds 
only  a  few  days  before  to  become  an 
accomplice  to  it ;  several  persons  belongmg 
to  the  hotel  were  arrested." 

The  police  took  up  the  affair,  when 
Elliot  came  forward,  and  took  the  whole 
responsibility  on  himself.  The^  papers^  were 
restored,  and  the  envoy  submitted  himself 
entirely  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  judgment 
in  tiie  matter.  Few  envoys  could  have 
politically  survived  such  a  transaction.  He 
indeed  offered  his  resignation,  but  he  only 
received  a  mild  rebuke  from  his  chiefs, 
advising  him  to  **  abstain  from  vivacities  of 
language,"  and  be  more  cautious  in  his 
behaviour. 

"  '  We  had  the  best  reason  to  know  that 
they  (the  court)  were  by  no  means  quieted 
to  the  degree  you  supposed ;  when  you  were 
told  that  the  outrage  was  forgiven,  we  had 
absolute  proof  that  you  were  only  told  so, 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  seriously 
resented.  .  .  .  The  information  itself  we 
had  already  obtained  through  another 
channel.  .  .  .  You  have  now  only  to 
appear,  and  to  be  very  discreet  in  your 
attention,  and  in  all  other  respects  to 
pursue  the  engaging  conduct  that  your  own 
nature  would  dictate.  Let  me,  however, 
give  you  one  official  caution  —  recollect 
always  that  your  letters  are  for  the  Boyal 
eye,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
shock'datany  coarse  expression.  You  lately 
said  **  that  a  certain  prince  would  do  any- 
thing to  *  get  a  shilling.'"  I  altered  the 
three  last  words  to  "  gain  an  advantage  for 
his  peopla" ' " 

At  Berlin  was  living  a  Madame  Verelst 
with  her  daughter  Mdlle.  Krauth.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  belles  of  the  Court,  a  gay 
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frivolous  creature,  possessing  a  good  fortune. 
The  envoy  became  violently  attached  to 
her,  and  fihe  appeared  to  be  so  to  him. 
They  were  wholly  unsuited  to  each  other. 
Elliot  had,  moreover,  impoverished  himself 
by  extravagance.  He  was  a  gamester,  and 
played  and  lost  largely  at  the  court  routs, 
where  gaming  was  in  high  fashion.  His 
violent  uncontrolled  temper  made  him  un- 
suited to  be  a  husband,  and  the  business  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  lady's  mother.  In 
July,  1779,  he  wrote  to  Sir  James  Harris  : 
"I  am  married  in  private,  without  the 
mother's  consent,  to  the  Krauth ;  after  the 
.^clat  of  my  attachment  to  her,  I  had  the 
choice  between  folly  and  dishonesty — my 
affections  pleaded  for  the  first,  my  con- 
science forbade  the  latter.  On  my  part 
there  is  very  sincere  affection,  bad  health, 
poverty,  and  the  other  defects  of  character 
which  nature  has  bestowed  on  me,  and 
which  art  has  never  tried  to  conquer ;  on 
hers,  there  is  ^outh,  beauty,  and  strong 
parts.  My  project  is  to  keep  the  matter 
secret  till  the  king's  deatL  The  Prince  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Henry,  etc.,  are  as  much 
my  friends  as  princes  can  ba  I  despise 
the  world  too  much  to  fear  its  vicissitudes, 
and  think  her  worth  sacrificing  life  and 
fortune  to,  if  necessary." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  ardour  soon 
cooled.  The  young  bride  found  herself 
neglected  for  parties  and  gaming.  Mr. 
Eluot  had  to  return  to  England  to 
arrange  his  affairs,  and  did  not  correspond 
very  regularly  with  his  lady.  A  separa- 
tion was  even  talked  of.  He  presently 
had  to  resign  his  post,  but  in  1782  he 
obtained  a  new  one  at  Copenhagen.  His 
wife  pleaded  her  health  as  an  excuse  for 
not  going  with  him,  and  remained  with 
her  child  and  mother  at  Berlia  He 
agreed,  provided  she  promised  to  follow 
him  within  a  certain  time.  Her  crafty 
mother  sent  him  reports  of  an  odd  kind, 
one  of  which  ran :  "  My  daughter  is 
well,  amuses  herself  with  music,  and 
much  more  with  her  toilette.  I  can't 
say  she  loves  you  as  much  as  she  did, 
but  I  flatter  myself  she  has  a  kind  of 
friendship  for  you.  For  she  is  sure  to  feel 
that  a  wife  is  only  esteemed  in  proportion 
as  she  is  on  good  terms  with  her  husband." 
This  encouraging  view  was  supported  by 
some  strange  reports  which  began  to  reach 
him  from  friends,  and  by  her  determined 
refusal  to  quit  Berlin.  The  letter  in  which 
she  announced  this  resolve  was  filled  with 
extraordinary  reproaches  of  his  behaviour, 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
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her  composition.  On  its  receipt  Elliol^ 
without  asking  leave,  quitted  his  po^ 
and,  travelling  wiAout  stop,  made  his 
way  to  Berlin.  The  Prussian  laws  were 
hostile  to  foreigners  as  regards  guardian^ 
ship  of  children,  and  he  was  determined 
to  possess  himself  of  his  own  child  at 
all  risks.  Under  an  assumed  name  he 
entered  Berlin,  hid  himself  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  obtained  possession  of  an 
intercepted  letter  from  his  wife  which 
convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  his  sus* 
pidons.  The  favoured  admirer,  it  seenui, 
was  a  certain  Baron  Kniphausen,  a  cousin 
of  his  wife'& 

"  Having  learned  from  the  same  source 
that  his  wife  was  engaged  to  sup  at  Prince 
Frederick's  in  the  evenmg,  he  ordered  six 
post-horses  to  be  in  readiness,  and  on  the 
return  of  Mra  Elliot's  empty  carriage  to 
her  house,  the  coachman  was  ordered  to 
drive  to  the  post-house ;  the  horses  were 
harnessed ;  the  child  who  had  been  brought 
there  also  in  a  hackney-coach,  was,  with 
her  servants,  placed  in  the  berline;  and, 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  after  Mr.  Elliot 
entered  BerUn,  his  daughter  had  passed 
the  gates  on  her  way  to  Gop^ihagen, 
without  a  soul  in  her  mother's  house 
having  had  a  suspicion  of  the  adventura 
He  accompanied  the  carriage  through  the 
Porte  d'Orangebourg,  and  came  back  on 
foot  to  the  residence  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter.  Together  they  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Elliot's  own  house,  where  he  possessed 
himself,  without  difficulty,  of  lus  wife's 
papers,  among  which  he  found  the  draft 
of  the  letter  he  had  so  recently  received,  in 
the  handwriting  of  her  cousin  Baron  Knip- 
hausen. Assembling  the  men-servants,'  he 
positively  forbade  any  one  of  them  to  cross 
the  threshold  during  twenty-four  hours, 
under  penalty  of  being  'h&ch6  en  pieces;' 
which  expression,  we  are  told,  he  accom- 
panied *  d'un  air  d' Alexandre,'  and  with  a 
hand  on  his  sword ;  he  then  returned  to 
his  friend's,  and  spent  the  night  with  him 
in  examining  the  correspondence  which 
they  had  seized. " 

On  this  he  sent  a  boastful  challenge  to 
the  baron,  announcing  that  *'  all  that  was 
put  off  was  not  lost,  declaring  that  he 
would  return  for  "satisfaction."  Then 
entering  his  carriage,  he  wrote  his  real 
style  and  title  at  the  gate  of  Berlin, 
"  Elliot,  Minister  of  the  King  of  England 
at  the  Court  of  Denmark."  He  em- 
barked  on  board  a  vessel  which  conveyed 
him  to  Copenhagen.  He  then  formally 
applied   for   leave  of  absence,    and   le- 
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turned  to  Berlin,    when    his    adventure 
and  its  proeress  really  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of   all   Eorope.    It   can   be   found 
described  by  foreigners  in  many  histories 
and  memoirs.    The  lover  behaved  with  an 
amnsing  lack  of  valour.    "  Elliot,  having 
written  to  a  friend   in  Berlin   that   he 
proposed  shortly  to   arrive  there,  'when 
his  cane  would  be  more  eloquent  than 
his  pen  to  answer  the  impertinent  letters 
he  had  received  from  Kniphausen/  the 
latter,  'fit  le  glorieux,'  practised  pistol- 
shootmg     daQy,     and     endeavoured    to 
secure  the  services  of  a  second."    The 
baron  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  was  also  threatened 
with  arrest,  to  avoid  which  he  passed  into 
Mecklenburg ;  and  there  Mr.  Elliot,  who, 
in  knorance  of  all  that  had  been  passing 
at  Mrlin,  had  sought  his  enemy  in  vain  at 
Kheinsb^,  finally  came  up  with  him  at 
three  in  the  morning  at  a  small  roadside 
inn,  where,  atopping  for  a  moment  to  make 
enquiries,  Mr.  Elliot  was  refiised  admission, 
on  the  plea  of  the  whole  house  having  been 
letainea  by  a  single  traveller  who  had  lately 
airived  thera     Kniphausen  was  at  last 
driven,  from  mere    shame,    to  meet  his 
adversary,  and    named    a  place    on  the 
frontier  as   the  scene  of  action.      They 
met   there     at    last^  Mr.   O'Connell,  an 
Irish  sentleman,  acting  as  Elliot's  second, 
Copick,  a  retired  ofSicer,  was  the  baron's, 
bat  the  length  of  his  legs,  used  in  measuring 
tile   ground,   was    objected    to    by   Mr. 
O'ConnelL    After  two  shots  were  fired,  the 
baron  wished  to  retire,  and  after  two  hours' 
discussion,  Elliot  insbted  on  going  on,  when 
the  baron  declared  that  he  would  sign  the 
conditions  demanded  by  Elliot  on  eiUier  of 
the  parties  being  wounded.     Elliot  was 
alightly  grazed  at  the  next  shot,  when, 
on  the  baron  declaring  that  the  wound 
carried  out    the   conditions,  Elliot   fired 
in  the  air.     On  this  a  paper  was  signed 
acknowledging   that    he    apologised    for 
bis    behaviour,    and    that     the    reports 
were  false  that  Elliot  had  ever  attacked 
bim  with  armed  men.     On  this  settlement 
it  was    proposed    that    the    combatants 
Bhould    embrace    and    be    friends,     but 
Elliot    hai^htily  or    insolently  declined. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  in  a  florid  style 
wished  him  happiness,  but  as  for  friendship 
that  could  never    be.    Elliot    was  over- 
whelmed with  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations from  all,  from  the  king  downwards. 
He  had    ''covered   himself  with  glory." 
The  divorce  was  procured,  but  the  lady 
married  the  baron.    Elliot  lost  his  wife 


and  gained  a  wound.    He  consoled  himself 
with  these  lines : 

When  youthful  ardour  led  me  to  the  field, 
My  youthful  sword  a  blooming  Laurel  won, 
When    sacred    friendship    glowed   with    equal 

warmth, 
My  hand  propitious  gave  that  friend  success ; 
With  fiercer  name,  when  Love  had  fired  my  soul, 
That  flame,  soon  mutual,  lighted  Hymen's  torch, 
The  Laurel,  Friend,  the  Wife— these  gifts  were 

mine. 

Elliot  was  destined  to  achieve  another 
daring  exploit  in  diplomacy.  During 
another  war  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, he  was  at  a  place  where  hostili- 
ties were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
afresh.  Without  instructions  from  his 
court  he  interposed  the  authority  of 
England,  and  threatened  both  with  its 
interference.  He  actually  succeeded  in 
frightening  these  forces,  and  they  departed 
without  hostilities.  He  all  but  declared 
war  against  the  allied  powers  of  Denmark 
and  Bussia.  There  has  seldom  been  found 
a  more  signal  instance  of  the  success  of 
prompt  though  unauthorised  action  which 
was  heartily  approved  of  by  his  employers> 
though  fedlure  would  have  brought  him 
complete  disgrace.  His  subsequent  career 
was  less  stormy.  He  married  again  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  filled  various 
offices,  including  the  Governorship  of 
Madras,  and  died  in  1830.  To  the  last 
he  was  celebrated  for  his  gay  and  brilliant 
conversatioa  The  present  Dean  of  Bristol 
is  his  son. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PART  IL      CHAPTER  XIL      NEMESIS. 

King  Frost  had  abdicated.  His  silver 
chains  no  longer  bound  every  rill  and 
stream.  Like  children  freed  from  a 
stem  restraint,  brooklets  and  rivulets 
leapt  and  tumbled  riotously.  Buds  were 
beginning  to  swell  —  ever  so  little,  yet 
enough  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  birds 
rejoice.  Was  not  Valentine's  Day  past, 
and  pairing-time  at  hand  ? 

Of  the  sparrows  that  roosted  in  the 
ivy  round  the  mullioned  window  of 
the  squire's  room,  one  or  two  chirped 
faintly  in  their  sleep,  as  though  their  rest 
was  disturbed  by  dreams  of  happy  domestic 
joys  to  come.  Hester  heard  them  as  she 
walked  slowly  and  deliberately  round  the 
now  darkened  chamber,  lamp  in  hand, 
noting  all  things,  overlooking  nothing. 

She  heard,  too,  a  long,  low,  moaning 
sigh  come  shivering  from  the  thick  inter- 
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laciDg  boughs  of  the  yew-trees,  as  though  the 
soft  daok  breath  of  the  thaw-wind  played 
on  the  strbgs  of  a  mighty  seolian  harp. 

The  last  echo  of  Davey's  departing  foot- 
steps had  died  away  some  while  back ;  a 
servant  had  come  in,  nOed  up  fresh  logs 
on  the  hearth,  askea  if  Mrs.  Devenant 
required  anything,  and,  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  had  noiselessly  withdrawn. 

From  the  lower  level  of  the  inner  room 
shone  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  shaded  light. 
From  distant  parts  of  the  house  the  cUnk 
of  bolts  and  bars  had  come  and  then  died 
into  silence. 

Only  the  moan  of  the  wind,  only  the  rare 
soft  chirp  of  the  sleeping  birds,  and  the 
scratching  of  here  and  there  a  branch  against 
the  glass,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

The  situation  was  a  lonely  one  for  Hester 
Devenant  To  a  timid  woman  the  position 
might  have  been  a  trying  one  as  well 
But  Hester's  pulses  beat  fast  and  full; 
a  rich  spot  of  colour  burned  on  her  cheek ; 
a  fire — scarcely  of  heaven,  yet  bright  and 
^beautiful—shone  m  her  eyes. 

She  had  planned  and  waited,  wearied 
and  toiled,  aJl  through  the  long,  long  years, 
and  now  the  reaping  of  her  harvest  was  at 
hand ;  the  hour  that  she  had  yearned  for 
was  nigh. 

If  she  had  not  prayed,  ''  Lord,  deliver 
him  into  my  hand,"  that  had  been  the 
thought  of  her  hearty  the  bent  of  her  wiU, 
ever  since  she  met  the  glassy  stare  in 
her  dead  husband's  eyes,  and  knew  that 
the  dearest  thing  earth  held  was  wrenched 
from  her  passionate  clasp.  So  blinding  is 
-a  mad  spirit  of  vengeance  that,  in  her  con- 
viction of  Geoffrey  Stirling  being  Gabriers 
murderer,  Hestef  forgot  her  own  share  in 
the  murder  of  a  man's  life — the  wreck  of  his 
happiness.  What  of  the  weary  years  of 
jealous  dispeace  1  What  ^f  the  nagging 
tongue,  stinging  to  madness  with  its  sharp 
utterances?  Had  not  these  undermined 
the  strength  of  a  naturally  weak  character 
in  such  fashion  that  beneath  the  blow  of 
sudden  pecuniary  loss  the  enfeebled  brain 
reeled,  and  death  grew,  to  a  vision  blurred 
and  dazed,  a  thing  more  desirable  than 
life  1 

All  this  had  Hester  long  since  forgotten. 
She  had  so  reasoned  herself  into  a  belief  of 
her  own  blamelessness  that  no  soul  appeared 
whiter,  no  hands  cleaner  than  her  owa 

She  had  thirsted  for  vengeance.  She 
had  been  tied  and  fettered  by  a  chain  of 
enforced  silence,  and  under  t^is  pressure 
the  spirit  of  revenge  within  her  had  in- 
tensified, as  any  compressed  force  must   ' 


Now  this  consuming  thirst  would  be 
slaked;  desire  would  culminate  in  fulfilment 

But  for  the  sound  of  the  wind  moaning  in 
the  cedar-boughs,  the  night  was  very  stilL 

Looking  curiously  at  this  or  that  sur- 
rounding of  the  man  who  was  now  given 
over  into  her  hands,  Hester  was  conscious 
of  all  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  a  hunter  who 
finds  himself  at  last  upon  the  trail  of  a 
prey  long  stalked. 

She  stood  a  moment  opposite  the  dying 
miser,  her  excited  nerves  thrilled  to  the 
swift  conviction  that  the  dark  woman  in 
the  background  bore  a  certain  resemblance 
to  herself.  She  shivered  with  a  fierce 
throe  of  triumph  as  she  stared  at  the 
distorted  face  of  the  moribund. 

"  He  is  helpless,''  she  muttered,  her  hand 
clenching  and  falling  to  her  side; ''  helpless 
as  that  dying  wretch ;  and — in  my  power. 
I  have  waited,  and  now  my  hour  has  come." 

As  if  the  vehemence  and  bitterness  of 
her  thoughts  had  in  some  subtle  way 
touched  him,  and  he  felt  a  need  for  help 
and  comfort,  the  sick  man  began  to  stir 
uneasily,  calling  in  strange  and  husky 
tones  for  "  Davey." 

In  an  instant  the  listener'^  passionate 
mood  sank  into  calm.  Once  more  the 
vengeful,  threatening  Nemesis  became  the 
admirable  nurse — the  ministering  angeL 

Hester  passed  noiselessly  through  the 
doorway,  down  the  three  shallow  steps,  and 
to  the  sufferer's  side. 

The  restlessness  that  had  for  many  years 
past  been  one  of  Geoffrey  Stirling's  saUent 
characteristics  had  now  intensified  to  a 
disease.  His  brain  held  one  dominant  idea, 
more  distinctly  tlian  all  others.  He  was 
pursued,  hunted,  spied  upon.  He  must  be 
furtive,  yet  active — wary,  yet  up  and  doing. 
The  lifelessness  of  his  limbs,  the  numbness 
of  all  his  faculties  seemed  to  his  distorted 
imagination  bonds  and  fetters  forged  by 
cruel  enemies.  At  times  it  had  been 
needful  to  administer  the  strongest  opiates. 
Even  these  occasionally  failed,  and  a  ghastly 
tottering  figure  with  bent  back  and  shaking 
limbs  would  wander  round  the  rooms,  peer 
from  the  windows,  cringing  at  a  moving 
shadow,  starting  at  a  sound. 

To  have  restrained  the  sick  man  by 
force  at  such  times  would  have  driven  him 
to  frenzy.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing 
for  it  but  to  follow  him ;  answer  his  wild 
questionings  with  what  tact  and  invention 
the  watcher  might  be  possessed  of ;  and  be 
thankful  at  heart  when  he  sank  at  last  into 
the  stupor  of  exhaustion  that  passed  to 
sleep. 
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That  a  certain  person  or  persons  should 
be  carefully  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  gain 
access  to  him,  together  with    a  piteoas 

gthetic  looking  forward  to  the  day  of 
dph's  coming,  as  to  a  day  of  perfect 
sa&ty  from  their  machinations,  were 
notions  that  vividly  possessed  Geoffrey 
Stirling's  mind. 

Bat  for  the  last  week  or  so  there  had 
been  an  improvement  The  sick  man  had, 
at  longer  and  rarer  intervals,  insbted  upon 
rising  and  being  dressed  to  greet  his  boy's 
retam;  or  taken  to  wandering  into  the 
libraiy  and  back  again,  hunting  aimlessly 
among  papers  and  books,  the  while  he 
made  Davey  lower  the  blinds  because  there 
were  "eyes"  that  watched  him  from  Uie 
world  outside. 

Dr.  Turtle  had  plucked  up  a  slight  hope- 
fdness  about  his  patient,  and  taldng  Ids 
pinch  of  snuff  with  a  more  jaunty  air  than 
had  been  his  habit  since  the  squire's  seizure, 
told  little  Jake  that  things  were  "  mending 
a  bit"  up  at  the  Dale.  •  To  this  that 
worthy  replied,  that  from  all  he  <$ould  hear, 
**  things  'ud  need  a  mort  o'  fettlin'  to  be 
inythmg  loike,  and  wur  summat  after  the 

Cttem  of  a  boot  as  must  ha'  new  top- 
kther,  new  sole,  and  new  heel,  to  be  fit 
for  owl" 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that 
Becklington  thought  badly  of  the  squire's 
condition  on  the  whole,  and  that  Dr. 
Turtle's  newly-fledged  hopefulness  slid 
from  the  general  mind  like  water  off  a 
dack!!B  back. 

As  a  good  physician.  Dr.  Turtle  was 
de]]£hted  in  having  secured  a  good  nurse 
for  his  patient  He  and  the  vicar  shook 
hands  cordially  over  Hester  Devenant's 
introduction  to  the  sick-room. 

"Might  have  been  bom  in  an  hospital !" 
said  the  doctor  enthusiastically.  "  No  fiiss, 
no  noise^  everything  like  clockwork,  and — 
^ch  is,  my  very  dear  sir,  a  most  im- 
portant adjunct  in  such  a  case  as  that  of 
our  friend— ^a  gentle  firmness  of  will  that 
is  miceless — absolutely  priceless  I " 

br.  Turtle  would  assuredly  have  con- 
tinued to  rate  Mrs.  Devenant's  tact  and 
firmness  in  the  highest  manner  had  he  seen 
h^  enter  the  sleeping-room  at  Squire 
Sturling's  call,  and  at  once  set  herseu  to 
calm  and  quiet  a  fit  of  restless  excite- 
ment that  had  just  seized  upon  him.  He 
heard  this  noise :  he  heard  that  He  was 
convinced  that  Balph  was  even  then 
arriving.  He  was  sure  the  window-cur- 
tains were  not  securely  closed :  he  had 
seen  the  gleam  of  an  evil  eye  watching  him 


as  he  dozed.  Doubtless  some  enemy 
lurked  in  the  thick  shadow  of  the  yews. 
Would  someone  see  to  it,  please  1  Hester 
spent  neither  time  nor  strength  in  contra- 
diction. She  crossed  to  the  window,  dis- 
arranged and  rearranged  the  thick  curtains 
of  crimson  cloth,  the  while  her  patient 
chuckled  to  himself  to  think  how  keen- 
sighted  he  had  been. 

He  sat  crouching  over  the  fire  in  his 
favourite  attitude,  rubbing  his  hands  over 
and  over  each  other,  and  now  and  again 
passing  them  along  his  shrunken  lega 

He  wore  Us  knee-breeches  and  black 
waistcoat,  and  above  them  a  long  flowered 
dressing-gown,  which  ever  and  anon  he 
hugged  about  him  as  though,  even  in  that 
heated  room,  he  was  conscious  of  a  chiU. 

**  The  cold  is  in  my  bones,"  he  said — "  in 
my  bone&" 

It  was  wonderful  how  his  face  had 
dwindled  in  these  few  weeks'  illness  j 
how  sharp  were  the  cheek  bones;  how 
sunken  the  eyes,  how  defined  the  hollow 
lines  of  the  face.  On  his  head  was  a  small 
black  skull-cap,  and  from  beneath  it  strayed 
the  grey  locks  that  had  taken  to  growing 
thin  and  lank. 

He  peered  curiously  at  Hester  as  she 
moved  about  here  and  there ;  several  times 
putting  his  hand  to  his  brow  as  if  some 
broken  memory  that  would  not  be  recalled 
in  its  entirety  tormented  him. 

**  So  you  are  the  nurse,"  he  said  pre- 
sently, in  that  strangely  altered  voice  that 
few  would  have  recognised  for  that  of  the 
man  whose  clear  mellow  tones  rang  over 
the  heads  of  the  people  one  sunny 
morning  long  ago,  when  a  great  and 
terrible  sorrow  befell  the  good  town  of 
Becklington. 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  nurse." 

**  I  hope  you  know  your  duties  1 " 

"  I  hope  so  toa" 

''Thars  well.  Ha!"  he  exclaimed  as 
Hester's  foot  in  passing  tripped  somewhat 
roughly  against  the  old  brass-bound  coffer 
near  the  bed.  "  Have  a  care — have  a  care  I 
That's  my  money-box,  you  know.  No  fool- 
ing with  it,  if  you  please." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Hester. 
"I  did  not  know." 

'*  Of  course  you  didn't  know  till  I  told 
you.    How  should  you — eh  % " 

The  idea  of  his  own  sharpness  tickled 
him.  He  hugged  his  gown  about  him, 
chuckling. 

"  It  is  very  late^  Mr.  Stirling ;  will  it  not 
please  you  to  undress  and  try  to  sleep  ? " 

"  No,  it  will  not  please  me  to  undress. 
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I  may  have  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
or  Balph  may  come.  You  would  not  have 
me  unable  to  go  forth  to  greet  him,  and 
to  meet  him,  would  you  %  I  took  you  for 
a  sensible  woman  from  the  look  of  you, 
but,  after  all,  I  see  you  are  only  a  fool 
— like  most  of  your  sex.'* 

Hester  was  making  the  fire  up.  She 
might  have  been  stone  deaf  for  all  the 
notice  she  took  of  this  compliment 

"  By  the  way,''  said  Squire  Stirling,  who 
had  pushed  back  his  chair  to  make  way 
for  her,  and  was  watching  steadily  the 
beautiful  profile  that  showed  like  a  cameo 
in  the  warm  ruddy  glow  of  the  bla2e, 
"  did  I  hear  Davey's  voice  just  now  % " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Had  he,''  this  with  a  restless  glance 
round  the  room,  "  come  from  the  bank  ? " 

"  No ;  he  has  been  a  Ions  journey ;  he 
is  tired,  and  I  persuaded  nun  to  go  to 
bei" 

"  Qood ;  but  I  hope  he  will  tread  softly 
eoing  upstairs.  Lucy  cannot  bear  to  be 
disturbed,  shq  says  it  shatters  her  nerves ; 
besides,  there  is  BalpL  Did  you  ever  see 
the  lad  asleep?  No  %  You  cannot  think 
how  pretty  he  looks,  with  his  cheek 
pillowed  on  his  palm,  and  his  hair  tossed 
and  tumbled  about  the  pillow !  I  have 
bent  over  him  many  a  time,  and  thought 
there  was  no  fairer  sight  to  see  in  all  the 
world.  You  should  have  seen  him  cross- 
ing the  floor  and  coming  to  me,  with  his 
white  night-dress  gathered  in  his  hand, 
and  his  little  pink  toes  peeping  from 
beneath  it;  his  eyes  shining  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  his  lips  quivering.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  me — so " 

«  Yes  1 " 

"  And  there  lay  the  golden  coin.  '  It's 
for  them,  dad,' "  he  saicL 

"  For  whom  1    I  do  not  understand." 

"And  yet  you  call  yourself  a  clever 
woman.     Pooh  ! " 

But  Hester  would  not  let  him  drift  from 
those  old  memories  that  held  him  in  subUe 
chains  to-night 

"  You  said  I  was  a  fool  a  while  ago,"  she 
said,  quietly  going  on  arranging  various 
medicine  phials  on  the  mantel-shelf. 

"  Did  1 1    WeU,  if  I  did,  I  meant  it" 

"  No  doubt ;  and,  therefore,  remember, 
squire,  fools  need  to  have  things  explained 
to  them." 

"True,  true." 

"Tell  me — I  am  a  fool  and  cannot 
divine  for  myself— who  did  little  Ralph 
mean  that  golden  coin  of  his  for ) " 

"For  the  people,  to  be  sure — ^the  people 


who  were  'sad  and   sorry' — ^the  people 
who  had  lost  their  money." 

"  When  the  bank  was  robbed  %  " 

"  When  else  1  Come  nearer  (there  are 
spies  about,  set  on  me  by  my  enemies),  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  became  of  that  eolden 
com. 

Hester  came  near;  her  heart  seemed 
beating  in  her  ears ;  her  hands  were  grow- 
ing chOL 

After  all  she  was  not  so  strong  as  she 
had  fancied  herself.  She  had  nerves  like 
other  women,  and  when  played  upon  they 
trembled.  Yet  she  must  not  betray  any 
agitation,  or  with  the  quick  cunning  of  in- 
sanity Squire  Stirling  would  say  no  more. 

She  stood  beside  the  chair  in  which  he 
lay  back,  resting  one  hand  upon  it  to 
steady  herself. 

"  A  coin  like  it  I  sent  to  a  poor  widow 
— a  woman  with  three  children,  whom 
little  Jake,  the  cobbler,  befriended." 

"I  know,"  said  Hester,  for  ence 
incautioua 

"  How  the  deuce  should  vou,  a  strange, 
know  anything  about  it  1  said  Oeo&ey 
Stirling,  turning  sharply  up  to  her  a  face 
full  of  suspicion  and  anger. 

"I  mean  that  I  know  what  you  tell 
ma" 

"Ah,  just  so,  just  so,"  he  answered, 
mollified.  "Well,  I  gave  a  coin  like  it 
to  her ;  but  the  one  that  my  boy  brought 
me  down  that  awful  night  is  here — ^here 
on  my  heart  I  have  worn  it  as  a  charm 
all  these  long  and  weary  years.  Ah  me  1 
such  a  lonff,  long  time,  and,  look  you  here, 
if  I  die  wJbile  you  are  near,  see  that  it  is 
buried  with  me." 

"  Why  should  the  years  have  been  long 
and  weary  to  you.  Squire  Stirling — a  man 
so  fortunate,  so  lucky  in  every  way  %  " 

"  Now,  who  told  you  that  %    I  didn't" 

"  Other  people  told  me "  she  began. 

"  The  gossiping  knaves  1 "  he  cned, 
interrupting  her  promptly;  "the  idle 
good-for-nothing  varietal" 

But  she  showed  something,  at  thifl 
juncture,  of  that  calm  strong^  of  will 
which  Dr.  Turtle  had  so  lauded  in  her. 

"  Neither  knave  nor  varlet  told  it  me," 
she  said.  "  It  is  but  what  all  the  worid 
knows." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  speaking  like  a 
fretful  child,  and  moving  his  head  un- 
easily from  side  to  side,  "don't  scold  me, 
there's  a  good  souL  Tm  weak,  very  weak 
— a  poor  broken-down  old  man,  old 
before  my  time;  but  it  will  all  pstf 
-^1  pass.    I  shall  be  as  well  as  ever;  it 
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is  this  coldness  in  the  legs  that  bothers 
me ;  but  Tartle  says  it  is  a  fancy — a  mere 
fancy — ^it  will  pass.  Who  knows  but  I 
may  be  standing  on  the  platform  atBeck- 
lineton  to  greet  my  boy  when  he  comes) " 

Here  a  sudden  trouble,  a  sudden  agita- 
tion, stirred  him. 

'^  They  said  someone  was  drowned.  Did 
you  hear  that^  too,  among  your  friends  1 
Someone  who  was  coming  home,  and — 
never  came.  A  sad  story  that !  I  think 
it  was  Davey  told  it  me.  I  am  sony 
for  those  who  watched  in  vain — ^indeed  I 
am.    Are  not  you  f " 

"Very  sorry." 

"  So  the  chattering  daws  told  you  I  was 
rich,  did  they  ? " 

"Yes — and  happy;  therefore  I  won- 
dered why  you  i^ould  have  sorrow  and 
sadness.  What  could  weight  the  years  for 
you  so  that  they  should  nass  weanly ! " 

"'The  heart  knowetn  its  own  bitter- 
nesa'  The  m^n  who  wrote  that  was  wiser 
than  you,  though  you  do  count  yourself  so 
deyer.  And  may  I  ask  H  you  take  me 
for  a  fool  that  you  think  I  should  tell  you 
the  bitterness  of  mine)  Every  life  has 
its  troubles.  I  dare  say  yours  has  had  its 
fair  share." 

"More — more,"  she  said,  not  without 
8ome  passion  of  voice  and  gesture. 

"There,"  he  interrupted  impatiently, 
"don't  whina  I  never  did — ^never.  But 
I  forgot — you're  a  fooL" 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  flare  in  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  woman  by  his  side  that 
might  have  warned  him  he  was  not  dealing 
with  such  a  one.  But  the  gleam  of  anger 
died  as  quickly  as  it  came.  Hester  knew 
she  must  hold  herself  well  in  hand,  or  the 
game  would  be  lost. 

As  it  was,  she  did  not  despair  of  victory. 

"Where  has  Davey  been)  You  said 
'alon^  journey.'  They  should  not  have 
sent  him  without  telling  me.  Was  it  my 
uncle's  doing)  Were  they  following  up 
some  clue ) " 

"They  hoped  to  do  sa" 

"They  won't  catch  him — not  they  !  I 
tell  you  he  is  a  wary  fellow." 

"  Who ) " 

"The  man  who  robbed  the  bank.  Who 
else  should  it  be ) " 

"  Who  else,  indeed )  And  you  are 
rights  Squire  Stirling.  He  must  have  been 
wary  indeed ;  a  clever  knave,  in  very 
troth." 

"  You  don't  say  so ) " 

The  sunken  eyes  were  narrowed  to 
mere  slits  of  light,  like  a  cat's  in  the  sun- 


light ;  the  thin  face  projected  in  a  ghastly 
mocUng  grin. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Hester,  whose  lips,  in 
spite  of  herself,  shook  ever  so  little. 
"  Clever  as  the  Father  of  Lies  himself." 

Nothing  but  a  low  laugh  answered  her. 

The  night  was  wearing  on.  The  birds 
no  longer  twittered  in  their  dreams,  for 
the  dead  of  night  lay  like  a  pall  upon  the 
world,  benumbing  all  Nature  to  deepest 
slumber.  Even  that  breath  from  the  south, 
the  soft  thaw-wind,  seemed  to  have  sunk 
into  silence. 

The  sick  man,  whose  nerves  were  like 
an  instrument  shattered  and  strained,  yet 
upon  whose  flaccid  strings  a  persistent 
hand  ceases  not  to  play,  was  showing  si^ns 
of  extreme  exhaustion.  On  his  temples, 
where  the  hair  fell  back,  glistened  the  sweat 
of  weakness ;  a  purple  tmge  had  gathered 
about  his  lips ;  his  eyes  were  heavy  and 
dull. 

Once  more  Hester  importuned  him  to 
retire  to  rest  But  he  roused  to  hot  anger 
at  her  words. 

"  At  all  events,  lie  down,  sir,  and  take 
your  sleeping-draught" 

"  Yes,  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  sleep. 
I  am  tired,  very,  very  tired,  and  my 
head  is  heavy.  It  is  like  lead.  My  eyes 
bum  like  hot  coals.    Give  me  the  dose." 

"  Not  unless  you  lie  down." 

For  once  he  gave  in  to  her  will  and  laid 
him  down  upon  his  bed,  falling  back  wearily 
upon  the  heaped-up  pillows. 

"Cover  my  feet,  he  said,  "they  are 
cold.  I  can  see  them,  but  I  cannot  feel 
them." 

She  laid  a  thick  fur  rug  across  his 
knees,  and  moved  to  t^e  array  of  bottles 
on  the  mantel-shell  She  took  up  a 
^aduated  phial,  poured  out  a  full  dose  as 
mdicated  by  the  bars  across  the  glass;  then 
to  this  added  half  as  much  again. 

She  carried  it  to  the  bedside,  placing 
the  drinking-cup'to  his  lips. 

"See  here,"  he  said,  pushing  it  away; 
"promise  to  wake  me  in  a  moment  if 
Salph  comes.  I  must  be  the  first  to  ereet 
him  as  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  his 
home.  I  am  all  ready,  you  see ;  there  need 
be  no  delay.    Do  you  promise ) " 

"  I  promise — if  your  son  comes — to  wake 
you." 

"Here's  to  my  boy  1"  he  said,  and  tossed 
off  the  potion  as  though  it  were  nectar, 
and  he  were  giving  a  toast 

•  It  can  be  no  mere  fancy  that  the  wind 
has  sunk  to  rest,  for  all  is  so  still  that 
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every  breath  the  sick  man  dra\^  ts  heard 
with  straDge  distinctness. 

The  curtains  of  the  bed  fall  from  a  brazen 
ring  high  np  against  the  wall,  and  cast  a 
shadow  on  his  face,  but  his  hands  lie  ont 
where  the  glint  of  the  fire  catches  them, 
and  they  may  be  seen  to  grope  and  stir 
uneasily  at  intervals. 

Broken  mutterings,  too,  come  now  and 
then  from  the  lips  which  do  not  lose  their 
firm  lines  even  in  sleep. 

Hester,  motionless  as  a  statue,  not  un- 
like one  either  in  her  statuesque*  beauty — 
sits  by  the  fire.  There  is  a  look  of  waiting, 
of  enforced  patience,  of  restrained  passion 
on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  never  leave  the  \ 
figure  on  the  bed. 

A  desperate,  vengeftil  woman,  with  all 
the  hoaraed  venom  of  years  seething  in 
her  heart,  she  awaits  the  moment  when 
victory  or  defeat  must  be  hers. 

She  has  cast  her  all  upon  one  die,  she 
has  formed  her  plot,  and  now — will  success 
crown  her  1 

She  rises,  draws  aside  the  curtain,  and 
bends  to  look  at  the  sick  man's  face. 

The  restless  hands  are  still;  the  strained 
eyeballs  are  half  covered  by  the  drooped 
lids. 

Now,  on  both  sides,  the  curtains  are 
drawn  ifully  back,  and  tucked  away  behind 
the  framework  of  the  bed. 

Hester  has  stirred  the  fire  into  a  hotter 
blaze.  As  one  who  lights  up  a  guest- 
chamber  in  honour  of  coming  festivity,  she 
sets  every  waxen  taper  alight  in  the  brazen 
sconces  on  either  side  the  mirror.  These, 
reflected,  fill  the  whole  room  with  a  flood 
of  soft  radiance.  She  locks  the  door 
between  the  rooms,  listening  a  moment 
intently  before  closing  it 

The  outer  door,  lead  ing  from  the  bed- 
chamber into  the  corridor,  is,  she  knows, 
already  fastened. 

These  things  accomplished,  she  stands  a 
moment — ^not  irresolute,  but  gathering 
her  forces  together  to  meet  a  supreme 
need. 

She  goes  up  to  the  motionless  figure  on 
the  bed,  lifts  the  head  and  shoulders  in 
her  strong  arms,  and  places  an  extra  pillow 
so  as  to  support  the  squire  in  a  more  upright 
position. 


She  removes  the  velvet  skull-cap;  wrings 
out  a  sponge  in  cold  water,  passes  it  ov^ 
the  face,  and  then  dabs  it  sharply  on  the 
palm  of  either  hand  many  times.  Finally, 
she  calls  the  stupefied  man  by  his  name, 
putting  her  mouth  close  to  his  ear. 

The  heavy  eyes  still  remain  half-closed, 
the  hands  flaccid  and  limp. 

But  Hester  sees,  with  a  thrill  of  triumph, 
that  on  either  hollow  cheek  a  hot  fever-spot 
begins  to  burn,  and  the  parched  lips  move^ 
though  as  yet  they  utter  no  sound. 

Again  she  moves  the  inert  frame  upon 
the  pUlows;  again  she  utters  Greoffrey 
Stirling's  name. 

She  IS  beginning  to  feel  certain  of  success, 
for  the  strong  narcotic  is  turning  into  a 
strong  excitant.  The  man  before  her  is 
rapidly  becoming  that  most  helpless  and 
pitiable  of  all  creatures,  one  under  the 
influence  of  opium — ^not  in  sleep,  but  in 
delirium. 

The  spirit  of  eagerness  is  taking  posses- 
sion of  Hester  Devenant,  hurrying  her  on 
whether  she  i^  or  no. 

The  squire's  eyes  are  now  open  wide; 
they  shine,  and  yet  an  awful  film  is  be- 
tween them  and  the  world  they  gaze  on. 
A  heavy  sigh  heaves  the  hollow  breast — a 
convulsive  shiver  shakes  the  gaunt  frame. 
There  is  silence  for  a  while. 
A  few  moments  Hester  waits  to  give 
the  tide  of  exaltation  and  delirium  time  to 
rise  to  its  full  height. 

As  she  sees  the  sick  man's  eyes  wander 
with  a  stare  of  vacant  fear  round  the  bril- 
liantly-lighted room,  she  speaks. 

She  is  kneeling  by  his  side,  a  little 
behind  him,  so  that  he  can  hear  withont 
seeing  her. 

Her  own  heart  beats  almost  to  sufibea- 
tion  as  she  tries  to  steady  the  voice  that 
trembles  like  a  flickering  light. 

"Geoffrey  Stirling,  who  robbed  the 
bank  1  Who  drove  Gabriel  Devenant  to 
his  death  1 " 

For  all  answer  the  gaunt  arms  are  raised 
high  in  wild  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  tn 
exceeding  bitter  cry  for  mercy  breaks  upon 
the  night : 

"  Give  me  time,  oh,  give  me  time !    I 
will  confess — I  will  confess  ! " 
Hester  has  won. 
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MR.  SOARBOROUGffS  FAMILY. 

BY  ANTHONT  T&OLLOFB. 

CHAPTER  XLVII.    FLOREKCE  BIDS  FAREWELL 
TO   HER   LOVERS. 

"Mamma,  hod  you  not  better  take  me 
back  to  Cheltenham  at  once  1 " 

"  Eos  that  unfortunate  yoang  man 
written  to  you } " 

"  Yas.  The  young  man  whom  yon  call 
rafortanate  has  written.  Of  course  I 
cannot  agree  to  have  him  eo  called.  And 
to  tell  iho  truth  I  don't  think  he  is  so 
very  unfortunate.  He  haa  got  a  girl  who 
nally  loves  him,  and  that  I  think  is  a  step 
totiappinesB." 

Every  word  of  this  was  said  by  Florence 
u  though  with  the  purpose  of  provoking 
her  moUier;  and  so  did  Mrs.  Mountjoy 
feel  it.  But  behind  thia  purpose  there  was 
that  other  fixed  resolution  to  get  Harry  at 
Uit  accepted  as  her  husband,  and  perhaps 
the  means  taken  were  the  best  Mrs. 
Uoimtjoy  was  already  beginning  to  feel 
liat  there  -would  be  nothing  for  her  but 
to  give  up  the- battle,  and  to  open  her 
mo&erly  arms  to  Harry  Annesley.  Sir 
Magnus  had  told  her  that  M.  Grascour 
ifould  probably  prevail.  >L  Grascour  was 
>ud  to  be  exactly  the  man  likely  to  be 
effective  with  such  a  girl  as  Florence. 
Tbat  had  been  the  last  opinion  expressed 
by  Sir  Magnus.  But  Mrs,  Mountjoy  had 
found  no  comfort  in  it.  Florence  was  going 
to  have  her  own  way.  Her  mother  knew 
that  it  was  bo,  and  was  very  unhappy. 
Bat  she  was  still  anxious  to  continue  a 
weak,  ineSective  battle.  "  It  was  very  im- 
pertinent of  him  writing,"  she  said. 

"When  he  was  going  to  America  for 
years  1  Dear  mamma,  do  put  yourself  in 
my  place.  How  was  it  possible  bh«t  he 
■honld  not  write  t " 


A  young  man  has  no  business  to  come 
and  insinuate  himself  into  a  familv  in  that 
way.  And  then,  when  he  knows  he  is  not 
welcome  to  open  a  coircspondenoe." 

"But,  manuaa,  h^  jniows  that  he  is 
welcome.      If  he  ku  gone  to   America 

without  writing  to  me 1    Oh.  it  would 

have  been  impossible  !    I  should  have  gone 
after  him  I " 

"  No ; — no  ; — never  1 " 
"  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  mamma.      But 
it  is  no  good  talking  about  what  could  not 
have  taken  placa" 

"  We  ought  to  have  prevented  you  from 
receiving  or  sending  letters."  Here  Mrs. 
2klountjoy  touched  on  a  subject  on  which 
the  practice  of  the  English  world  haa  been 
much  altered  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years, — perhaps  we  may  say  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  Fifty  years  ago  young  ladies  were 
certainly  not  allowed  to  receive  letters  as 
they  chose,  and  to  write  them,  and  to 
demand  that  this  practice  should  be  carried 
on  without  any  supervision  from  their 
elder  friends.  It  is  now  nsaally  the  case 
that  they  do  so.  A  young  lady  before 
she  falls  into  a  correspondence  with  a 
young  man,  is  expected  to  let  it  bo  under- 
stood that  she  does  bo.  But  she  does  not 
expect  that  his  letters,  either  coming  or 
going,  shall  be  subject  to  any  espial,  and 
she  generally  feels  that  the  option  of  obey- 
ing or  disobeying  the  instructions  given 
to  her  rests  with  horself.  Practically  the 
use  of  the  post-office  is  in  her  own  hands. 
And,  as  this  spirit  of  self-conduct  has 
grown  up,  the  morals  and  habits  of  onr 
young  ladies  have  certainlynot  deteriorated. 
In  America  they  carry  hitch-keys,  and  walk 
about  with  young  gentlemen  as  young 
gentlemen  walk  about  with  each  other. 
In  America  the  young  ladies  are  as  well 
behaved  aa  with  us, — as  well  behaved  ^ 
M  l^ey  are  in  some  GQQ.tuuiiQ.^«\.  u;raxL\.rtfA 
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in  which  they  are  sUO  watched  cloae 
till  they  are  given  up  as  brides  to  hus- 
bands with  whom  they  have  had  no 
means  of  becoming  acquainted.  Whether 
the  latch-key  system,  or  that  of  free 
correspondence,  may  not  rob  the  flowers 
of  some^  of  that  delicate  aroma  which  we 
used  to*^  appreciate,  may  be  a  question; 
but  then  it  is  also  a  question  whether  there 
does  not  come  something  in  place  of  it 
which  in  the  long  run  is  found  to  be  more 
valuable.  Florence,  when  this  remark  was 
made  as  to  her  own  power  of  sending  and 
receiving  letters,  remained  silent,but  looked 
very  firm.  She  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  silence  her  after  this 
fashion.  "Sir-Magnus  could  have  done 
it|  at  any  rate,  if  I  had  not  been  able." 

"  Sir  Magnus  could  have  done  nothing, 
I  think,  which  would  not  have  been  withm 
your  power.  But  it  is  useless  talking  of 
this.  Will  you  not  take  me  back  to 
England,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
Harry  coming  here  V* 

"  Why  should  he  come  1 " 

*'  Because,  mamma,  I  intend  to  see  my 
future  husband  before  he  goes  from  me  for 
so  great  a  distance,  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
Don't  you  feel  any  pity  for  me,  mamma  % " 

"  Do  you  feel  pity  for  me  % " 

«  Because  one  day  you  wish  me  to  marry 
my  cousin  Scarborough,  and  the  next  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  then  uie  next  M.  Grascour? 
How  can  I  pity  you  for  that  ?  It  is  idl 
done  because  you  have  taken  it  in  your 
head  to  think  ill  of  on»  whom  I  believe  to 
be  especially  worthy.  You  began  by  dis- 
liking him;  because  he  intenered  with 
your  plans  about  Mountjoy.  I  never  would 
have  married  my  cousin  Mountjoy.  He 
is  not  to  my  taste,  and  he  is  a  gambler. 
But  you  have  thought  that  you  could  do 
what  you  liked  with  me." 

"It  has  always  been  for  your  own 
happiness." 

"  But  I  must  be  the  judge  of  that  How 
cocdd  I  be  happy  with  any  of  these  men 
seeing  that  I  do  not  care  for -them  in  the 
least?  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  have  myself  married  to  either  of 
them.  To  Harry  Annesley  I  have  given 
myself  altogether ;  but  you,  because  you 
are  my  mother,  are  able  to  keep  us  apart 
Do  you  not  pity  me  for  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  which  I  must  suffer  ? " 

"I  suppose  a  mother  always  pities  the 
sufferinffs  of  a  child." 

"And  removes  tiiem  when  she  can  do 
so.  But  now,  mamma,  is  he  to  come  here 
or  will  you  take  me  back  to  Ei^gland  ?  "      | 


This  was  a  question  which  Mrs.  Mount- 
joy found  it  very  difficult  to  answer.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment  she  could  not  answer 
it,  as  it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should 
first  consult  Sir  Magnus.  Could  Sir  Ma^us 
undertake  to  confine  her  daughter  within 
the  precincts  of  the  embassy,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  lover  during  such  time  as  Hany 
Annesley  might  remain  in  Brussels )  As 
she  thought  of  the  matter  in  her  own  room* 
she  conceived  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty.  All  the  world  of  Brussels 
would  become  aware  of  what  was  gcnng 
on.  The  young  lady  would  endeavour 
to  get  out,  and  could  only  be  constrained 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  servants;  and 
the  young  gentleman  in  his  endeavours 
to  get  in  could  only  be  prevented  by  the 
assistance  of  the  police.  Dim  ideas  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  mind  of  further 
travel.  But  wherever  she  went  there 
would  be  a  post-office,  and  she  was  aware 
that  the  young  man  could  pursue  her  much 
quicker  than  she  could  fly.  How  good  it 
would  be  that  in  such  an  emergency  she 
might  have  the  privilege  of  locMng  her 
daughter  up  in  some  convent  i  And  yet  it 
must  be  a  rrotestant  convent,  as  all  things 
savouring  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
were  abhorrent  to  her.  Altogether,  as  she 
thought  of  her  own  condition  and  that  of 
her  daughter,  she  felt  that  the  world  was 
sadly  out  of  joint 

"  Coming  here,  is  he  1 "  said  Sir  Magnna 
"  Then  he  will  just  have  to  go  back  again 
as  wise  as  he  came." 

"But  can  you  shut  your  doors  againit 
himl" 

"  Shut  my  doors  I  Of  course  I  can. 
Hell  never  l>e  able  to  get  his  nose  in  here 
if  once  an  order  has  b^n  given  for  hiB  ex- 
clusioa  Who's  Mr.  Annesley?  I  don't 
suppose  he  knows  an  Englishman  in 
Brussels." 

"  But  she  will  go  out  to  meet  him." 

"What!  in  the  streets T'  said  Sir 
Magnus  in  horror. 

"  I  fear  she  would." 

"  By  Geoi^e !  She  must  be  a  stiff-necked 
one  if  she'll  do  that"  Then  Mrs.  Mountjqf 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  began  to  explain 
with  very  many  epithets  that  her  daughter 
was  the  best  girl  in  all  the  world.  She 
was  entirely  worthy  of  confidence.  Those 
who  knew  her  were  aware  that  no  better- 
behaved  young  woman  could  exist  She 
was  conscientious,  religious,  and  hkb- 
principled.  "But  shell  go  out  in  the 
streets  and  walk  with  a  young  man  when 
all  her  Mends  tell  her  not    Is  that  her 
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idea  of  religion?"  Then  Mrs.  Mountioy 
with  some  touch  of  aneer  in  the  tone  of  her 
Yoice  said  that  she  would  return  to  England 
and  carrj  her  daughter  with  her.  "  What 
tile  deuce  can  I  do,  Sarah,  when  the  young 
lady  is  so  unruly  t  I  can  give  orders  to 
have  him  shut  out,  and  can  take  care  that 
they  are  obeyed.  But  I  cannot  give  orders 
to  nave  her  shut  in.  I  should  be  making 
her  a  prisoner,  and  everybody  would  talk 
about  it.  In  that  matter  you  must  give 
her  the  orders; — only  you  say  that  she 
would  not  comply  with  them." 

On  the  followmg  day  Mrs.  Mountjoy  in- 
formed her  daughter  that  they  would  go 
back  to  Cheltenham.  She  did  not  name 
an  immediate  day,  because  it  would  be  well, 
die  thought,  to  stave  off  the  evil  hour.  Nor 
did  she  name  a  distant  day,  because  were 
she  to  do  so  the  terrible  evil  of  Harry 
Amiesley's  arrival  in  Brussels  would  not  be 
prevented.  At  first  she  wished  to  name 
no  day;  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  cross  Harry  on  the  road.  But 
here  Florence  was  too  strong  for  her,  and 
at  last  a  day  was  fixed.  In  a  week's  time 
they  would  take  their  departure  and  go 
home  by  alow  stages.  With  this  arrange- 
ment Florence  expressed  herself  well- 
pleaaed,  and  of  course  made  Harry  ac- 
quainted with  the  probable  time  of  their 
irrivaL 

M.  Grascour,  when  he  heard  that  the  day 
had  been  suddenly  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  Mrs.  Mountjoy  and  her  daughter,  not 
mmatnrally  conceived  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  the  ladies'  departure.  Nor  did 
he  on  that  account  resign  all  hope.  The 
young  lady's  mother  was  certainly  on  his 
tide,  and  he  tiiought  it  quite  possible  that 
were  he  to  appear  in  England  he  might  be 
saeceaifnL  But  when  he  had  heard  of  her 
eoming  departure,  of  course  it  was  neces- 
lary  that  he  should  say  some  special  fare- 
ireJL  He  dined  one  evening  at  the  British 
Embasay,  and  took  an  opportunity  during 
the  evening  of  finding  himself  alone  with 
Florence.  "And  so,  Miss  Florence,"  he  said, 
''you  and  your  estimable  mamma  are  about 
to  return  to  England  ? " 

^  We  have  been  here  a  very  long  time, 
and  are  going  home  at  last" 

"  It  seems  to  me  but  the  other  day  when 
you  came,"  said  M.  Gh*ascour  with  all  a 
lover^a  eagemeaa, 

"It  was  in  autumn,  and  the  weather 
was  quite  mild  and  soft.  Now  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  January." 

''I  suppose  so.  But  still  the  time 
hu  gone   only  too  rapidly.    The  heart 


can  hardly  take  account  of  days  and 
weeks."  As  this  was  decidedly  lover's  talk, 
and  was  made  in  terms  which  even  a 
young  lady  cannot  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand, Florence  was  obliged  to  answer  it  in 
some  manner  equally  direct.  And  now  she 
was  angry  with  him.  She  had  informed 
him  that  she  was  in  love  with  another  man. 
In  doing  so  she  had  done  much  more  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded,  and 
had  told  him,  as  the  best  way  of  silencing 
him,  that  which  she  might  have  been  expected 
to  keep  as  her  own  secret.  And  yet  here 
he  was,  talking  to  her ,  about  his  heart ! 
She  made  him  no  immediate  answer,  but 
frowned  at  him  and  looked  stem.  It  was 
clear  to  her  intelligence  that  he  had  no 
right  to  talk  to  her  about  his  heart  after 
the  information  she  had  given  him.  "I 
hope.  Miss  Mountjoy,  that  I  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  when 
I  go  over  to  England." 

"  But  we  don't  live  in  London,  or  near 
it  We  live  down  in  the  country, — ^at 
Cheltenham." 

"  Distance  would  be  nothing." 

This  was  very  bad  and  must  be  stopped, 
thought  Florence.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
married  by  that  time.  I  don't  know  where 
we  may  live,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
see  you  if  you  call" 

She  had  here  made  a  bold  assertion,  and 
one  which  M,  Grascour  did  not  at  all 
believe.  He  was  speaking  of  a  visit  which 
he  might  make  perhaps  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  the  young  lady  told  him  that 
he  would  find  her  married  I  And  yet,  as 
he  knew  very  well,  her  mother  and  her 
uncle  and  her  aunt  were  all  opposed  to  this 
marriage.  And  she  spoke  of  it  without  a 
blush,  without  any  reticence  1  Young 
ladies  were  much  emancipated,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  they  generally  carried  their 
emancipation  so  far  as  this.  ''  I  hope  not 
that,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  so 
ill-natured  as  to  hope  it.  The  fact  is, 
M.  Grascour,  you  don't  believe  what  I  told 
you  the  other  day.  Perhaps  as  a  young 
lady  I  ou^ht  not  to  have  alluded  to  it,  but 
I  do  so  m  order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest 
altogether.  Of  course  I  can't  tell  when 
you  may  come.  If  you  come  quite  at  once 
I  shall  not  be  married." 

"  No ; — not  married." 

"  But  I  shall  be  as  much  engaged  as  is 
possible  for  a  girl  to  be.  I  have  given  my 
word,  and  nothing  will  make  me  false  to 
it  I  don't  suppose  you  will  come  on  my 
account" 
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"  Solely  on  your  account," 

"Then  stay  at  home.  I  am  quite  in 
earnest ; — and  now  I  must  say  good-bye." 

She  departed  and  left  him  seated  alone 
on  the  sofa.  He  at  first  told  himself  that 
she  was  unfeminine.  There  was  a  hard 
way  with  her  of  talking  about  herself 
which  he  almost  pronounced  to  be  unlady- 
like. An  unmarried  girl  should,  he 
thought^  under  no  circumstances  speak  of 
the  gentleman  to  whom  her  affections  had 
been  given  as  Miss  Mountjoy  spoke  of 
Mr.  Amiesley.  But  nevertheless  he  would 
sooner  possess  her  as  his  own  wife  than 
any  other  girl  he  had  ever  met  Some- 
thing of  the  real  passion  of  unsatisfied 
love  made  him  feel  chill  at  his  heart.  Who 
was  this  Harry  Annesley  for  whom  she 
professed  so  warm  a  feeling  1  Her  mother 
declared  Harry  Annesley  to  be  a  scape- 
grace, and  something  of  the  story  of  a 
discreditable  midnight  street  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  young  lady's  cousin 
had  reached  his  ears.  He  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  possible  that  the  young  lady  could 
actually  get  married  without  her  mother's 
co-operation,  and  therefore  he  thought  that 
he  still  would  go  to  England.  In  one 
respect  he  was  altogether  untouched.  If 
he  could  ultimately  succeed  in  marrying 
the  young  lady,  she  would  not  be  a  bit  the 
worse  as  his  wife  because  she  had  been 
attached  to  Harry  Annesley.  That  was  a 
kind  of  folly  which  a  girl  could  very  quickly 
get  over  when  she  had  not  been  allowed  to 
have  her  own  way.  Therefore  upon  the 
whole  he  thought  that  he  would  go  to 
England. 

Sut  the  parting  with  Anderson  had  also 
to  be  endured  and  must  necessarily  be 
more  difficult  She  owed  him  a  debt  for 
having  abstained,  and  she  could  not  go 
without  paying  the  debt  by  some  expression 
of  gratituda  That  she  would  have  done 
so  had  he  kept  aloof  was  a  matter  of  course; 
but  equally  a  matter  of  course  was  it  that 
he  would  not  keep  aloof.  ''I  shall  want 
to  see  you  for  just  five  minutes  to-morrow 
morning  before  you  take  your  departure," 
he  said  in  a  lugubrious  voice  during  her 
last  evening. 

He  had  kept  his  promise  to  the  very 
letter,  mooning  about  in  his  desolate 
manner  very  conspicuously.*  The  desola- 
tion had  been  notorious,  and  very  painful 
to  Florence; — but  the  promise  had  been 
kept  and  she  was  grateful.  "  Oh,  certainly ; 
if  you  wish  it^"  she  said. 

"I  do  wish  it"  Then  he  made  an 
appointment,  and  she  promised  to  keep  it 


It  was  in  the  ball-room,  a  huge  chamber 
very  convenient  for  its  intended  purpose, 
and  always  handsome  at  night-time;  but 
looking  as  desolate  in  the  morning  as  did 
poor  Anderson  himselt  He  was  stalking 
up  and  down  the  long  room  when  she 
entered  it,  and  being  at  the  further  end 
stalked  up  to  her  and  addressed  her  with 
words  which  he  had  chosen  for  the  purple. 
"Miss  Mountjoy,''  he  said,  "you  found 
me  here  a  happy,  lighthearted  young 
man." 

"  I  hope  I  leave  you,  soon  to  be  the  same 
in  spite  of  this  little  accident" 

He  did  not  say  that  he  was  a  blighted 
being,  because  the  word  had,  he  thought, 
become  ridiculous ;  but  he  would  have  used 
it  had  he  dared,  as  expressing  most  accu- 
rately his  condition. 

"  A  cloud  has  passed  over  me  and  its 
darkness  will  never  be  effaced.  It  has 
certainly  been  your  doing." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Anderson,  what  can  I  say  f " 

"I  have  loved  before, — but  never  like 
thia" 

"And  so  you  will  again." 

"  Never  1  When  I  declare  that,  I  exped 
my  word  to  be  respected."  He  pausea  for 
an  answer,  but  what  could  she  say  ?  She 
did  not  at  all  respect  his  word  on  such  a 
subject,  but  she  did  respect  his  conduct 
"  Yes ;  I  call  upon  you  to  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  for  me  all  that  is  over.  Bat  it 
can  be  nothing  to  you." 

"  It  will  be  very  much  to  me." 

"  I  shall  go  on  in  the  same  disconsolate 
miserable  way.  I  suppose  I  shall  stay 
here,  because  I  shall  be  as  well  here  as 
anywhere  else.  I  might  move  to  Lisbon ; 
— but  what  good  womd  that  do  me  t  Your 
image  would  follow  me  to  whatever  capital 
I  might  direct  my  stepa  But  there  is  one 
thing  you  can  ao."  Here  he  brightened 
up,  putting  on  quite  an  altered  face. 

"  I  will  do  anything,  Mr.  Anderson,— in 
my  power." 

"  If, — if, — if  you  should  change." 

"I  shall  never  change,"  she  said  with 
an  angry  look. 

"If  you  should  chaoge,  I  think  yon 
should  remember  the  promise  you  exacted 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  has  been 
kept" 

"  I  do  remember  it" 

"And  then  I  should  be  allowed  to  come 
again  and  have  my  chance.  Wherever  I 
may  be,  at  the  court  of  the  Shah  of  Penis 
or  at  the  Chinese  capital,  I  will  instantly 
come.  I  promised  you  when  you  asked 
me.    Will  you  not  now  promise  me  I " 
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<*I  cannot  promise  anything^ — so  im^ 
posaLblo." 

**  It  will  bind  you  to  nothing  bat  to  let 
me  know  that  Mr.  Henry  Annesley  has 
gone  his  way."    Bat  she  had  to  explain  to 
him  that   it  was  impossible   she  shoald 
make  any  promise  foanded  on  the  idea 
tbaX  Mr.  Henry  Annesley  shoald  ever  go 
any  way  in  which  she  would  not  accom- 
pany hun.   With  that  he  had  to  be  as  well 
satisfied  as  the  drcumstances  of  the  case 
wonld  admit,  and  he  left   her  with   an 
assorance  not  intended  to  be  quite  audible 
that  he  was  and  erer  shoald  be  a  blighted 
indiyidoaL 

When  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  Sir 
Magnus  came  down  into  the  hall  full  of 
nnues  and  good-humouri  but  at  that 
moment  Lady  Mountjoy  was  saying  a  last 
▼(ttd  of  farewell  to  her  relatives  in  her 
own  chamber.  "(}ood-bye,  my  dear;  I 
hope  you  will  get  well  through  all  your 
troablea"  Thu  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Mountjoy.  "And  as  for  you,  my  deu:/' 
she  said,  turning  to  Florence,  "if  you 
would  only  contrive  to  be  a  little  less  stiff- 
necked,  I  think  the  world  would  go  easier 
with  yoa" 

"I  think  my  stiff  neck,  aunt,  as  you 
call  it^  is  what  I  have  chiefly  to  depend 
upon ; — I  mean  in  reference  to  other  advice 
than  mamma's.    Oood-bye,  aunt." 

"Grood-bye,  Florence."  And  the  two 
parted,  hating  each  other  as  only  female 
enemies  can  hate.  But  Florence,  when 
she  was  in  the  carriage,  threw  herself  on 
to  her  mother's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

NO.  IV.     THE  RECTOR. 

The  Bev.  Francis  Northborough  B.D., 
oar  rector,  had,  at  one  time,  held  a  fellow- 
ship at  Barabbas  College,  Cambridge; 
wMch  fellowship,  together  with  a  tutor- 
ship, he  gave  up  when  the  living  of 
ShilUngbury  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  u  nwin.  Shillingbury  was  the  great 
prize  of  the  college.  Its  great  tithes  were 
a  sort  of  retiring  pension  after  which  the 
feUows  especially  longed,  as  the  solace  of 
those  days  of  ease  and  seclusion,  which 
ought  to  mark  the  dose  of  a  life  spent  in 
the  wearing  course  of  college  routina 
Seeing  that  the  duties  in  question  occupied 
only  three  hours  a  day  for  about  six  months 
in  we  year,  it  was  perhaps  a  little  strange 
that  the  fellows  should  wear  out  so  fast  as 
they  did.  When  anv  fairly  good  living 
bebnging  to  the  college  bectone  vacant. 


there  was  alwajrs  some  overworked  fellow 
ready  to  step  into  it,  but  there  would  be 
half-a-dozen  to  the  fore  should  the  living 
happen  to  be  Shillingbury.  For  more 
than  forty  years  Dr.  Unwin  had  held  it, 
and  he  had  seen  more  than  one  generation 
of  expectants  pass  away  before  him.  At 
last  he  followed  his  predecessors  over  to 
the  majority,  and  A£*.  Northborough,  as 
senior  fellow,  succeeded  him. 

To  anyone  not  in  the  secret  it  would 
have  appeared  that  Mr.  Northborough's 
position  as  fellow,  tutor,  and  dean  of 
Barabbas  was  one  which  might  well  have 
satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  moderate  man. 
He  had  the  prettiest  rooms  in  Barabbas, 
his  friends  used  to  say  in  all  Cambridge. 
From  the  lovely  oriel  window  of  his  room 
one  looked  over  the  velvety  lawn,  flanked 
by  grey  moss-grown  balusters  of  stone, 
down  to  the  Cam  flowing  sleepily  along 
imder  the  towering  trees  of  the  gardens  on 
either  side.  In  spring  the  delicate  lilac  of 
the  wistaria,  and  in  autumn  the  burning 
red  of  the  virginia-creeper,  lightened  up 
the  sombre  hue  of  the  crumbling  walls. 
As  to  furniture  and  arrangement  the  rooms 
were  comfort  itself.  The  dinner  at  the 
high  table  was  ^ood  enough,  and  the 
cellar  of  the  combmation-room  was  above 
criticism. 

Francis  Northborough  had  come  up  as  a 
scholar  from  a  small  country  school  He 
came  out  fourth  wrangler  in  a  famous  year 
— Nudgebury's  year.  The  names  stood, 
Nudgebury,  Clocker,  Dix,  Northborough, 
and  the  last-named  was,  in  less  than  six 
months,  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Barabbas. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  college  work ; 
and  gradually  as  the  old  fellows  dropped 
off,  the  college  offices  showed  a  tendency 
to  unite  themselves  in  his  person.  He 
became  dean  and  bursar,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ruled  the  college  as  completely, 
though  perhaps  not  as  aespotically,  as  a 
certain  great  man  ruled  a  certain  great 
college  which  lay  hard  by.  His  income 
was  ample,  though  perhaps  not  so  large 
as  that  of  the  rector  of  Shillingbury. 
His  position,  to  a  man  who  dearly  loved  to 
rule  the  roast,  seemed  to  give  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Still  he  was  not  happy, 
still  he  listened  attentively  to  every  rumour 
which  reached  him  of  Dr.  Unwin's  failing 
health;  waiting,  not  very  patiently,  for 
that  attack  of  bronchitis  which  should 
vacate  the  living  ;  for  Dr.  Unwin  had  had 
bronchitis  every  winter  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  man  went  back. 

Naturally  it  will  be  asked  where  lay  the 
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reason  of  this  discontent  with  a  destiny 
seemingly  so  enviable.  There  was  a  thorn 
in  Mr.  Northborough's  cushion,  a  very 
sharp  one  too,  and  it  will  be  best,  I  think, 
to  tell  the  story  of  its  origin  before  Igo  on 
farther. 

Fifteen  years  after  Northborough's  elec- 
tion to  his  fellowship,  the  professorship  of 
recurring    decimals    became    vacant.     It 
was  well  known  that  Northborough  would 
be  a  candidate.    Every  Master  of  Arts  had 
a  vote  for  the  appointment,  and  before  long 
his  address  found  its  way  to  half  the  country 
parsonages  of  England.     For  some  time  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  be  returned  un- 
opposed; but  they  who  reasonedso,  reasoned 
without  complete  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  clerical  mind.    |.One  of  the 
junior  fellows  of  Barabbas  was  the  Rev. 
Thompson  White,  a  young  man  of  prominent 
piety  and  a   mouthpiece  of  Evangelical 
Christianity ;  and  he,  thinking  perhaps  that 
Northborough  held  offices  enough  already, 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  also,  and 
set  to  work  to  induce  the  electors  to  reject 
his  opponent's  claims  to  the  professorship 
in  favour  of  his  own.     Now  to  a  man  who 
was  not  very  scrupulous  this  was  not  a 
difficult  task,  seeing  that  the  electors  were, 
nine  tenths  of  them,  country  parsons ;  for, 
in  his  early  days,  Northborough  had  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  holding  extremely 
liberal  opinions  in  religious  matters.     He 
had  been  a  member  of  a  discussion  society 
which  used  to  meet  to  hear  an  essay  read, 
and  deliberate  thereon  afterwards.    With 
some  little  trouble  Mr.  White  got  hold 
of  one  of  Northborough's  papers,  and  with- 
out difficulty  managed  to  extract  from  it 
heresy  enough  to  have  sent  the  writer  to 
the  stake  in  the  eood  old  days.    A  circular 
embodying  all  these  horrors,  accompanied 
by  appropriate  observation^  was  sent  round 
to  the  electors,  asking  pertinently  whether 
a  man  who  had  spoken  in  such  terms  of 
baptismal  regeneration  was  fitted  to  teach 
recurring  decimals  in  a  Christian  univer- 
sity.   To  the  lay  mind  it  did  not  seem  that 
Northborough's  early  theological  opinions 
had  much  to  do  with  his  capacity  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics ;  but  this  was  not 
the  view  the  country  divines  took  of  the 
matter,  for  on  the  day  of  the  election 
Northborough  was  several  hundred  votes 
behind  his  honourable  opponent. 

During  the  contest,  of  course  the  issue  of 
the  fateful  circular  was  much  discussed.  No 
one  knew  who  had  sent  it,  and  Mr.  White 
said  one  day  in  public  that  such  a  step, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  prompting 


motives,  was  deeply  to  be  regretted;  but 
very  shortly  a  mend  of  Northborou^'s 
brought  to  him  the  envelope  in  which  his 
own  particular  circular  had  been  endoeed ; 
and  if  the  handwriting  upon  it  was  not  that 
of  the  Rev.  Thompson  Wnite,  it  was  a  very 
clever  forgery  indeed 

Though  he  was  not  the  man  to  cry  out 
of  his  wounds,  Northborough  felt  this  stab 
in  the  back  very  keenlv.  To  live  in  the 
same  college,  to  oine  at  the  same  table  with 
the  man  who  had  dealt  it,  would  be 
intolerable. 

A  montii  ago  he  had  longed  for  no  better 
fate  than  to  finish  his  isjs  within  the  walls 
of  Barabbas.  Now  the  place  was  hateful  to 
him,  and  he  only  thought  how  he  mig^t 
get  away  from  it.  The  rectory  of  Shillinff- 
Duiy  was  a  very  good  one,  and  Dr.  JJnwtn 
was  very  old.  tip  to  this  time  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  Shillingbury  or  any  other  country 
preferment  In  fancy  he  had  built  for 
himself  a  very  different  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, but  Mr.  White's  machinations  had 
swept  all  this  into  nothingness.  After  a 
very  short  debate  he  decided  to  accept  the 
living,  which  would  certainly  be  offmd  to 
him,  whenever  Dr.  Unwin  should  be  taken 
to  a  better  world. 

Dr.  Unwin  lingered  on  for  four  years  after 
the  election,  and  then  Francis  Northborou^ 
turned  his  back  upon  Barabbas  Coll^  ^r 
ever,  and  began,  rather  late  in  life  pemapS} 
the  career  of  a  parish  priest    I  cannot  say 
that  the  first  impressions  of  tiie  parishionen 
concerning  the  new  rector  were  &vonrable. 
Personally  he  was  a  tall,  handsome,  fl<md 
man  with  an  imposing  presence,  his  style  of 
preaching  was  pleasant,  and  his  voice  was 
loud  and  resonant    Judged  by  his  look 
and  his  voice,  the  rector  might  have  passed. 
It  was  when  his  parishioners  came  to  meet 
him  face  to  face  that  they  found  there  was 
something  about  him — no  one  could  exactly 
define  what  it  was — ^which  they  did  not 
like.     When  you  entered  a  room  where  he 
was  it  was  like  ^oing  into  the  presence  of 
an  iceberg,  and  if  you  venturea  to  make  a 
remark,  you  would  become  conscious  imme- 
diately afterwards  that  you  had  just  made 
a  fool  of  yourself.    Anything  which  the 
rector  might  say  to  you  would  assuredly 
tend  to  deepen  rather  than  to  distod  thtf 
impression.    You  always  felt  as  if  he  were 
treating  you  as  he  used  to  treat  under- 
graduates who  had  been  summoned  before 
him  for  misdemeanour,  and  the  happiest 
moment  of  your  interview  was  the  one 
when  the  door  closed  behind  you. 
If  the  rector  had  been  ambitious  to  make 
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hinuielf  a  name  as  an  aotive  miniBter,  he 
ooold  not  have  set  to  work  in  a  more 
fiiTotirable  field.  It  is  the  fashion  in  these 
days  of  ecclesiastical  activity  to  speak  of 
the  Ohtu^  A8  a  Church  dormant  rather 
than  militant  during  the  period  I  am 
writing  about  I  do  not  know  if  this 
assertion  be  uniyersally  true;  but  it  cer- 
tainly describes  accurately  Uie  state  of 
things  in  Shillingbury  during  Dr.  Unwin's 
pastorate.  Then  the  slumber  of  the  Church 
was  deep  and  tranquil  The  old  rector  was 
withered  in  person,  tottering  in  gait,  and 
inandible  in  voice;  and  Mr.  Wis,  the  curate, 
strongly  resembled  him  in  all  thesa  When 
the  two  old  men  used  to  creep  about  the 
sonny  paths  of  the  rectory  garden  on 
warm  afternoons,  they  reminded  one  of  two 
ancient  rooks,  now  grown  too  decrepit  for 
nest  building  in  the  swinging  branches  of 
the  lof  ^  elxns,  and  doomed  to  consume  the 
weary  oays  of  their  decline  hopping  about 
at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  high  up  in  which 
Cheir  noisy  descendants  buut  and  bred. 

Mr.  Northborough  was  an  active  man 
In  the  prime  of  life,  and  everybody  looked 
for    some    change    on    his    commg    into 
residence;   but   the    change    in    matters 
spiritual  was  not  very  great    The  taste 
for  Qothic  architecture  and  the  earnestness 
of  these  latter  days  slept  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Church.    The  restorer  was  not 
sent  for  in  hot  haste  to  lay  hands  upon 
our  parish  church.    The  hi^h  pews,  com- 
fortably cushioned  and  curtamed,  remained 
intact    The  organ  gallery,  a  huge  structure 
blockiiu^  up  the  lovely  tower  arch,  where 
Jonas  Haiper  used  to  preside  on  Sundays 
over  a  choir  of  very  old  men  and  very 
yom^bovs;  thelaon  and  the  Unicorn  on  one 
•ide  of  ue  chancel,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Belief,  and  theTenCommandments,executed 
m  yellow  letters  on  a  chocolate  ground,  on 
the  other,  were  left  to  adorn  the  sacred 
edifice.    I  think  the  only  change  worth 
notice  was    the  substitution  of  evening 
Mrrice  for  afternoon  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  performance  of  morning 
prayer  on  Ascension  Day,  a  festival  hitherto 
unnoticed  in  our  parish.    It  was  when  we 
came   to    meet   our  new  rector  in  his 
temporal  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  vestry, 
charity  trustee,  and  in  various  other  ex- 
c/S^do  positions  that  we  began  to  see  how 
widely  he  differed  from  the  old  one.     Dr. 
Unwin  used  to  let  us  go  on  in  our  own 
way,  and  I  dare  say  he  sometimes  suffered 
hii  own  rights  to  be  invaded  rather  than 
let  up  a  shadow  of  opposition;  but  we 
soon  discovered  that  our  new   minister 


was  one  who  knew  ho^  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

I  once  heard  a  good  parson  declare  with 
tears  of  emotion  in  his  eyes  that  the 
Church  of  England  must  be  the  true 
Church,  otherwise  she  would  surely  have 
perished  from  the  lukewarmness  and 
corruption  of  her  ministry  during  the 
century  now  happily  passed  away.  I  did 
not  quite  see  the  force  of  the  parson's  logic, 
but  I  forebore  to  gainsay  his  dictum,  for 
I  could  see  that  this  belief  was  a  source  of 
real  happiness  to  him.  I  thought  much 
about  his  words ;  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  let  the  Church  of  England  be 
the  true  Church  or  not,  she  must  at  any 
rate  be  endowed  with  strong  powers  of 
vitality,  otherwise  she  would  never  have 
prospered  as  she  has  under  a  system 
of  preferment  like  that  which  sent  the 
Rev.  Francis  Northborough  to  be  rector 
of  Shillingbury. 

In  making  this  statement  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  a  word  against  the  rector  as  a 
man.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  Church 
was  ready  to  employ  in  directing  a  parish 
of  three  thousand  souls,  half  of  them 
Dissenters,  a  man  who  had  passed  his  best 
years  in  teaching  and  examining  Cambridge 
undergraduates,  a  man  whose  orthodoxy 
was  so  imperfect  that  he  could  not  be 
trusted  to  lecture  on  recurring  decimals. 
He  was  probably  quite  as  good  as  the 
average  college  fellow  who  takes  a  living 
after  a  spell  of  tutorial  work.  They  are  aU 
infected  with  donnishness,  whether  they 
come  from  Unity  or  from  St  Kittywakes. 
Of  course  there  must  be  donnishness  m  a 
university ;  a  seat  of  learning  without  it  is 
"  unthinkable,"  and  loses  its  raison  d'etre ; 
but  as  a  rule  donnishness  does  not  help 
the  parson  of  a  country  parish  to  get  on 
with  his  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  college  fellow  who 
goes  to  take  charge  of  a  parish  is  as  much 
a  stranger  to  the  ways  and  thoughts,  the 
wants  and  troubles  of  the  poor,  as  if  he 
were  a  stray  denizen  of  another  planet 
He  will  manage  to  lay  "  our  dear  brother  " 
in  his  last  resting-place  as  effectively  as 
any  other  duly  ordained  minister,  but  he 
will  find  himself  hopelessly  at  sea  if  he 
be  called  upon  to  give  to  **  our  dear  brother '' 
spiritual  consolation  in  sickness,  or  temporal 
counsel  in  any  worldly  trouble.  The 
Eev.  Francis  Northborough  was  as  little 
fitted  to  talk  to  the  poor  of  Gkmder's 
End,  the  St  Giles's,  of  our  parish,  as  the 
Eev.  Jabez  Boker,  the  Wesleyan  minister, 
[would   have    been  to  rule  St  Barabbas 
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College,  Oambridge.  He  was  cold,  me- 
thodical, and  onsympathetia  His  friends 
used  to  say  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  certainly  he  would  give  his  bounty 
when  he  was  convinced  that  the  case 
he  was  called  upon  to  aid  was  a  deserving* 
one.  Apropos  of  this  his  enemies  were 
wont  to  declare  that  this  convincing  process 
took  so  long  that,  as  often  as  not,  the 
applicant  would  Bolve  the  question  by 
going  off  to  another  world  before  the 
rector  could  be  persuaded  to  loosen  his 
purse-strings.  He  was  a  strictly  upright 
and  honourable  man,  though  the  hostile 
persons  above  mentioned  used  to  affirm 
that  he  had  a  way  of  demanding  his  rights 
very  much  like  that  practised  by  a  gentle- 
man one  sometimes  sees  on  the  stage, 
dressed  in  a  yellow  gaberdine,  and  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  large 
carving-koifa  The  rector  demanded  his 
fall  rights,  and  I  suppose  people  who  do 
this  always  are  unpopular. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  let  those  about 
him  see  that  the  slipshod  and  happy-go- 
lucky  way  of  doing  things  would  no  more 
be  tolerated ;  and  that  he  had  not  been 
studying  exact  science  all  his  life,  and  been 
placed  fourth  wrangler  of  his  year,  for 
nothing.  Indeed,  l^fore  he  came  into 
residence  he  found  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  corrective  faculty,  and  this  proved  to 
be  in  the  thorny  field  of  clerical  dilapi- 
dations. Dr.  Unwin's  executors,  as  soon 
as  the  old  man  was  dead,  sent  at  once  to 
the  rectory  a  bricklayer  and  a  carpenter, 
who  made  fast  a  few  bricks  and  tiles  and 
put  up  some  palings  here  and  a  gate-post 
there,  and  then  the  executors,  good  easy 
men,  fancied  that  their  duty  was  done,  and 
that  no  farther  claim  for  dilapidations  could 
be  made;  but  this  was  not  Mr.  North- 
borough's  way  of  doing  business.  An 
ecclesiastical  surveyor  was  sent  in,  and  his 
report,  when  it  reached  the  late  rector^s 
representatives,  made  them  open  their  eyes 
very  wide  indeed.  There  was  a  tottering 
buttress  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ; 
many  of  the  window-frames  in  the  rectory 
were  worm-eaten.  There  was  a  settlement 
in  the  north-west  gable,  and  the  roof  of  the 
tithe-bam  was  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
estimates  for  these  repairs  came  to  many 
more  pounds  than  the  executors  had  spent 
shilli9g8.  They  made  many  protests  and 
remonstrances ;  but  the  new  rector  had  the 
law  on  his  side,  and  he  soon  gave  his 
opponents  to  understand  that  he  meant  to 
have  the  work  done  in  a  proper  manner 
and  without  delay. 


In  Pr.  Unwin's  time  we  managed  to  gat 
through  our  parish  business  without  much 
trouble,  because  he  left  everything  to 
Anthony  Tuck,  one  of  Lawyer  Merridew's 
clerks.  He  did  all  the  churchwardens' 
and  overseers'  accounts,  and  acted  also  as 
Dr.  Unwin's  steward  for  the  tithe  pay- 
ments and  the  glebe  rents ;  but  at  the  first 
vestry  meeting  he  attended,  our  new  rector 
objected  to  the  irregularity  we  had  hitherto 
committed  in  pajring  Anthony's  salary  of 
twenty  poimds  a  year  out  of  the  highway 
rate.  The  rector  had  parish  law  at  his 
fingers'-ends,  and  when  some  of  the  rate- 
payers, aghast  at  the  idea  of  having  to  put 
such  unwonted  strain  on  their  calculating 
powers,  asked  how  the  parish  work  was  to 
be  done,  he  blandly  replied  that  the  rate- 
payers, who  were  Uable  to  be  called  upon 
to  fill  parish  offices,  must  do  the  work,  or 
pay  for  the  doing  of  it  themselves.  The 
payment  must  certainly  not  come  out  of 
the  ratea 

Poor  Anthony  lost  his  other  employment 
too,  for  Mr.  Northborough  acted  as  his 
own  man  of  business.  Dr.  Unwin  had 
always  let  his  glebe  on  very  easy  terms  on 
condition  that  his  tenants  should  not  bother 
him  about  repairs,  and  this  form  of  tenure 
may  have  hail  something  to  do  with  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  tithe-bam  when  the 
new  rector  came  into  possession.  The 
latter  had  already  gained  some  experience 
of  land  management  as  bursar  of  Barabbas, 
and  when  he  walked  over  his  glebe  and 
compared  the  acreage  with  the  figures  of 
the  rents,  he  said  it  was  very  much  underlet 
The  condition  of  the  premises  too  told  him 
that  Dr.  Unwin's  plan  of  letting  the  tenants 
do  the  repairs,  meant  that  repairs  would 
not  be  done  at  alL  So  he  relieved  his 
tenants  of  this  duty,  taking  it  into  his  own 
hands,  and  raised  his  rents  twenty  per  cent 
He  carried  out  his  part  of  the  contract  to 
the  letter.  He  drained  pastures,  built 
cattle-yards,  and  did  all  that  any  tenant  in 
reason  could  ask  for.  His  tenant^  prospered 
in  spite  of  the  addition  to  their  rents,  but 
after  all  he  was  not  popular  amongst  them, 
and  you  could  not  talk  ten  minutes  with 
any  one  of  them  without  hearing  something 
about  how  times  were  changed  for  the 
worse  since  the  poor  old  doctor's  time. 

The  co-operative  bogey  had  not  then  arisen 
to  vex  the  souls  of  the  retail  tradesmen, 
but  in  this  matter  the  rector  was  in  advance 
of  his  age.  Before  he  had  been  with  us  a 
month  he  discovered  that  groceries  and 
other  articles  of  common  consumption  were 
very  dear  in  Shillingbury;  or  at  least  that 
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the  rector  was  enected  to  pay  very  high 
priooB  for  them.  Mr.  Figgins,  oar  leading 
pnrreyor,  received  one  evening  a  polite 
invitation  to  wait  npon  the  rector,  and 
when  he  was  nshered  into  the  library,  Mr. 
Northborongh  blandly  laid  before  him  a 
price  list  he  had  just  received  from  London, 
together  with  a  statement  showing  that 
he  would  effect  a  saving  of  twenty-five 
pomids  a  year  by  going  there  for  his  goods. 

Good  Mr.  Figgins  stammered  oat  some 
ezooses  aboat  small  retams,  the  same 
prices  as  Dr.  Unwin  had  always  paid, 
ind  so  forth,  but  it  is  needless  to  say 
these  argaments  had  not  mach  weight 
with  a  man  of  exact  mind.  The  rector 
informed  Mr.  Figgins  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  in  the  least  degree  boand 
to  emplov  Dr.  Unwin's  tradesmen,  simply 
becaase  he  had  sacceeded  to  Dr.  Unwm's 
benefice;  and  as  to  small  retams,  if  small 
retoms  meant  dear  goods,  then  he  mast 
transfer  Ids  castom  to  some  tradesman 
whose  retams  were  laise.  If  Mi.  Figgins 
had  been  a  wise  man  he  woald  have  pat 
the  price  list  in  his  pocket,  and  said  he 
would  look  through  it  and  see  what  he 
could  do;  but  he  was  not  a  wise  man. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  belief  that 
the  rector's  tithes,  being  paid  by  the 
parish,  ought  to  be  spent  in  the  parisL 
As  lone  as  he  had  been  in  business  he  had 
enjoyed  the  whole  of  the  rectory  custom, 
and,  when  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
rector  himself  the  unheard-of  doctrine 
that  the  receiver  of  the  tithes  meant  to 
spend  them  how  and  where  he  liked,  he 
lost  his  temper,  and,  making  some  rude 
and  unreasonable  remarks,  he  shuffled  out 
of  the  room. 

That  evening,  at  The  Black  Bull,  he  had 
his  reward,  such  as  it  was.  He  was  the  chief 
talker  of  the  evening,  for  he  had  a  tale  of 
thrilling  interest  to  tell  to  the  club;  how 
he  had  had  it  out  with  the  new  parson, 
and  had  given  him  a  bit  of  his  mind,  how 
he  had  told  him  not  to  send  to  his  shop 
for  pounds  of  sugar  or  ounces  of  tea.  If 
he  did  he  would  not  get  them,  for  he  had 
better  send  his  small  orders  where  he  sent 
jus  large  one&  "And  if  there  is  any  sperrit 
in  the  town,''  said  Mr.  Figgins  with  a  defiant 
look  at  the  company  assembled,  "all  the 
o^er  tradesmen  will  tell  him  the  same  as 
I  have  told  him."  Mr.  Wisk,  the  iron- 
monger, remarked  that  it  was  certainly  a 
qaeer  sort  of  a  thing  if  there  was  no  law  to 
stop  a  man  from  taking  all  that  money  out 
of  the  parish ;  and  that  if  there  was  not,  the 
sooner  we  had  a  revolution  the  better — a 


strange  sentiment  to.  come  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Wisk,  seeing  that  he  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  Tories  in  the  town.  After  this 
utterance  it  seemed  to  be  the  turn  of  our 
butcher,  Mr.  Eibston,  to  speak.  Mr.  Bibston 
stood  rather  in  awe  of  Mr.  Figgins,  who 
was  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  supposed 
to  have  considerable  influence  in  placing 
the  Union  contracts  for  meat.  His  opinion 
on  this  matter  differed  from  that  of  Mr. 
Figgins,  so  he  judiciously  said  nothing,  but 
sat  with  his  lips  glued  tightly  round  his 
pipe  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  some  peculiar 
smoking  process  which  prevented  him 
from  speaking  a  word.  Mr.  Bibston  had  a 
large  family,  and  he  did  not  well  see  how 
he  could  echo  the  haughty  defiance  of 
Mr.  Figgina  He  only  committed  himself 
to  speech  when  the  very  general  proposition 
that  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse 
in  the  town  was  advanced  by  poor  Walter 
Tafnell,  who  had  just  rung  for  his  third 
glass  of  gin-and-water. 

When  he  first  came  amongst  us  Mr. 
Northboroueh  was  sore  in  spirit  from 
disappointed  ambition,  and  generally  out  of 
humour  with  his  kind.  He  thought  nothing 
of  the  duties  of  his  new  position,  only  of  its 
emoluments.  He  cared  not  wnether 
people  went  to  church  or  chapel,  or  nowhere 
at  all,  and  he  trusted  no  man,  whether 
Churchman  or  Dissenter,  after  his  expe- 
rience of  the  Bev.  Thompson  White. 

And  it  is  certain  that  the  rector  did 
make  himself  very  unpopular  indeed ;  for 
he  would  leave  notlung  alone.  He  did 
himself  the  most  harm  in  his  interference 
with  minor  things.  Now  it  was  the  ringers, 
now  the  widows^  gift,  and  now  the  church 
bread.  I  dare  say  he  found  something  lax  in 
the  management  of  all  these,  but  he 
certainly  found  very  little  injustice,  and  I 
never  heard  that  a  soul  was  any  the  better 
after  he  had  reformed  them. 

In  matters  of  more  importance  I  am 
bound  to  say  he  was  often  right  and 
did  much  good.  It  was  the  rector  who 
moved  the  Charity  Commissoners  to  grant 
a  fresh  scheme  for  our  Free  School  His 
treatment  of  poor  old  Dr.  Addlestrop, 
the  head  master,  was  a  little  harsh,  no 
doubt.  It  was  hard  for  the  latter  that 
he,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  a  scholar, 
should  be  forced  to  arouse  himself  from  the 
dignified  leisure  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  teach  to  tradesmen's,  or  even  labourers' 
sons,  geoeraphy,  mensuration,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic.  But  Mr.  North- 
borough  had  been  all  his  life  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  figures,  and  spaces,  and  powers. 
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and  dimenBions,  and  none  of  these  had 
either  feeling  or  conscioasness.  He  dealt 
with  Dr.  Addlestrop  on  the  same  severe 
lines  of  mathematical  exactness.  When 
certain  hints  were  dropped  in  his  presence 
that  the  poor  old  man's  feelings  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  new  state  of  things,  the 
rector  pursed  out  his  lips,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  wrinkled  up  his  forehead 
The  question  as  he  had  understood  it  was 
one  of  public  duty,  and  as  such  there  was  no 
place  in  it  for  what  people  were  pleased  to 
call  "  finer  feelings."  Indeed  he  refused  to 
recognise  feelings  at  all  as  factors  in  the 
problem  he  had  to  work  out  He  did  not 
thrust  his  own  feeling  out  into  the  public 
gaze  on  every  occasion.  If  people  liked 
to  indulge  in  such  weaknesses  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  It  was  hard  on 
Dr.  Addlestrop,  perhaps,  but  it  was  still 
harder,  the  rector  declared,  and  with 
reason  too,  that  the  people  of  Shillingbury 
should  have  been  deprived  for  years  of  all 
the  benefits  which  Christopher  Sendall,  the 
founder  of  our  Free  School,  had  desired 
them  to  enjov  from  his  bequest. 

The  people  most  concerned  in  the 
matter,  the  tradesmen  and  better  sort  of 
mechanics,  did  not  eive  the  rector  many 
thanks  for  the  troubk  he  took,  though  it 
gave  them  a  school  where  their  children 
could  obtain,  for  a  nominal  cost,  the  edu- 
cation most  fitted  for  them.  The  general 
remark  was  that  the  rector  had  made  all 
the  stir  for  the  sake  of  upsetting  something, 
and  of  vexing  Dr.  Addlestrop,  who  haa 
been  the  old  rector's  bosom  friend,  and 
not  from  any  wish  to  benefit  the  town 
folks ;  but  this  did  him  injustice.  He  did 
^oodservice,too,in  the  matter  of  the  charity 
land.  There  were  half-a-dozen  enclosures 
of  rich  pasture  belonging  to  the  poor  lying 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town. 
These  had  been  let  for  more  years  than  any 
one  could  remember  to  Mr.  Docking,  of 
Wood  End,  whose  farms  lay  adjacent  to 
them.  Mr.  Docking  was  a  very  good  farmer 
and  a  very  well-to-ao  man ;  he  was  also  a 
good  customer  to  more  tiian  one  of  the 
trustees  who  had  the  letting  of  the  land,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  rent 
of  the  poor's  land  remained  stationary, 
while  rents  around  went  up  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  per  acre.  But  the  very  first  time 
the  rector  attended  a  trustees'  meeting  he 
astonished  his  colleagues  by  putting  before 
them  a  statement,  drawn  up  in  faultless 
form,  and  painfully  exact,  which  showed 
them  that  in  the  past  ten  years  they  had  let 
three  hundred  pounds,  which  ought  to  have 


gone  to  the  poor,  slip  into  a  rich  farmer's 
pockets.  He  did  not  say  they  had  been 
dishonest  stewards;  but  his  words  and 
figures,  taken  together,  certainly  did  leave 
an  uncomfiurtable  impression  behind  them. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  speech  there 
was  silence  for  a  minute  or  twa  There  was 
no  escape  for  the  peccant  trustees.  In  the 
parish  itself  there  was  laud  of  an  inferior 
quality  rented  at  a  pound  an  acre  more. 
Mr.  Figgins,  whose  wife  was  a  distant 
relation  of  Mr.  Docking,  raised  a  public 
plea  for  letting  well  alone  seeing  that  they 
nad  such  an  excellent  tenant;  but  the 
rector  threw  out  dark  hints  as  to  what 
might  happen  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  carried  his 
proposal.  The  year  following  the  land  was 
let  by  auction,  a  sporting  publican  hired 
it  at  nearly  double  the  former  rent,  and 
Mr.  Docking  fetched  his  cushions  from  tha 
church  and  took  seats  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  the  Wesleyan  chapeL 

We  were  not  a  very  learned  set  of  people 
in  Shillingbury  in  those  days.   Our  mental 
atmosphere  was  altogether  different  to  that 
in  which  our  rector  had  been  living  before 
he  came  amonffst  us.    We  did  not  realise 
this  at  firs  t|  and  we  were  puzzled  to  find  out 
how  it  was  that  he  would  always  disagree 
with  us  whenever  there  was  a  possibiUty  of 
disagreement    He  had  not  been  six  weeks 
in  the  parish  before  he  had  demonstrated 
to  us  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
whenever  we  had  acted  in  any  matter 
where  there  had  been  an  alternative,  we  had 
invariably  gone  ^tjong,  and  even  in  carrying 
outourwrong  resolutions  we  had  used  wrong 
methods.  He  always  had  his  proofs  all  ready 
arranged  in  perfect  order,  and  I  must  say 
our  commonplace  and  unvarying  excuse — 
that  things  had  always  been  so  as  long  as 
any  one  in  the  parish  could  remember— 
did  sound  rather  weak.    But  though  in 
most  cases  we  stuck  obstinately  to  our  old 
ways,  we  got  on  fairly  well  and  were  no 
worse  off  in  Shillingbury  than  our  neigh- 
bours wera    The  fact  was  that  the  rectoi^s 
fine  cut-and-dried  plans  and  projections,  hiB 
rigid   reasoning    on    abstract   principles, 
would  have  carried  all  before  them  in  a 
world  constructed  and  peopled  by  senior 
wranglers.    They  were  faultless,  like  those 
delicately  made  watches  which  go  all  wrong 
when  the  weather  becomes  too  hot  or  too 
cold;    but,    luckily   for    us,  they   weie 
woimd  up  and  set  going  in  a  faulty  world. 
They  were  exact,  like  every  other  pro- 
duct of  the  rector's  brain,  but  there  were 
disturbing  currents  in  the  atmosphere  of 
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Shillingbniy  quite  strong  enough  to  relax 
their  fine  hair-springs  and  throw  all  their 
delicate  moYements  out  of  sear. 

Oar  rector  was,  to  use  a  viu^  expression, 
a  square  man  in  a  round  hole.  When  he 
first  came  he  was  as  antagomstic  to  his  new 
surroundings  as  a<ad  is  to  alkali,  and  as  he 
b^gan  so  he  went  on.  The  parish  was  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  effenrescence,  and  one  of 
tiie  elements  of  disturbance  would  surely 
be  found  at  the  rectory.  He  came  to 
Shillingbury  in  search  of  quiet,  but  his  was 
one  of  those  natures  which  can  only  rest 
when  they  have  things  entirely  their  own 
way.  He  might  have  found  quiet,  if  he 
coidd  have  nued  us  as  he  did  the  under- 
graduates at  St,  Barabbas.  Then  again,  it 
most  hare  been  a  cruel  disappointment  to 
him  to  find  that^  in  parochial  mathematics, 
three  and  two  sometimes  make  six,  and 
that^  now  and  then,  two  straight  lines 
did  enclose  a  space.  The  one  thing  he 
sought  at  Shillmgbury  evaded  him.  He 
womd  have  done  better  to  stay  on  at 
Stb  Barabbas  and  make  the  Rev.  Thompson 
White's  life  a  misery  to  him. 


A  WINTER  PICTURE. 

LnnLSD  hands  of  woman  and  of  man. 

Eyes  waking,  ^watching  eyes  that  sleep ; 
Oloea-etiitained  windows,  pictured  walls, 
Whereon  the  ruddy  fireshine  falls 

With  cheerful,  tender  glow ; 
A  hroidered  wrap,  a  jewelled  fan, 
And  by  the  couch  a  fragrant  heap 
Of  waxen  blossoms,  white  as  snow. 

A  weary  brow  where  tresses  ding 

Uncurled,  as  if  with  heavy  dews, 
White  flower-like  lids,  that  soft  and  meek 
Shade  the  sharp  outline  of  the  cheek, 

Like  ivory  "pure  and  pale ; 
A  hand  whereon  the  wedding-ring 
Hangs  like  a  fetter  growing  loose, 
AU  Mdly,  truly,  teU  their  tale. 

So  very  fair !    A  year  ago 

She  wore  her  bridal  coronet. 
So  very  voung !    It  almest  seems 
Hm  shadow  of  her  childish  dreams 

Jm  wrapped  about  her  now. 
No  touch  of  human  want  or  woe 
Hath  troubled  her  young  spirit,  yet 
She  fades  like  blossom  on  the  bough. 

She  fades.    Ah!  watcher  heavy-eyed. 

Cast  down  thy  gold  with  reckless  hand, 
Sntoad  lavishly  boieath  her  feet 
All  Roodly  things  and  fair  and  sweet. 

To  snare  her  weary  eves  ; 
She  is  thine  own,  thy  childish  bride, 
Thy  blossom  from  love's  fairy-lana, 
Kise  up,  do  battle  for  thy  prize ! 

Qa^  olasp  her  close  in  Love's  strong  arms, 
Ellis,  kiss  her  dose  with  Love's  warm  lips, 
Oire  all  thou  hast,  and  all  thou  art, 
Die  very  life-blood  of  thine  heart, 

To  save  her  from  her  fate. 
Let  Love  stand  forth  and  work  his  charms 
^nmphant  over  death's  eclipse. 
Love'e  very  self  replies,  "  Too  late  t " 


There  was  no  lack  of  com  and  wine, 

No  lack  of  hope's  delightsome  flowers, 
No  lack  of  gay  and  glittering  toys, 
Of  simple  pleasures,  childish  joys, 
To  please  her  guileless  heart ; 
But  One  hath  made  a  silent  sign, 
.    And  through  the  sunshine  of  the  hours 
His  shadow  creeps  with  scythe  and  dart. 

There  was  no  lack  of  fondest  love 

To  fence  her  from  life's  outer  air. 
No  lack  of  passion  deep  and  strong 
To  clasp  her  dose  and  hold  her  long 

In  surest,  safe  embrace. 
The  nest  is  worthy  of  the  dove. 
Soft-lined  and  warm,  and  very  fair. 
But  One  prepares  another  place. 

She  is  thine  own,  world-weary  man, 

Thy  very  own.  a  little  while. 
The  tender  simple  child  whom  thou 
Hast  ffuarded  with  a  solemn  vow, 

Yet  day  by  day  she  slipe 
A  little  farther  from  the  span 
Of  earthly  life — no  earthly  smile 
Will  linger  long  upon  her  lips. 

Thy  wealth,  new-showered  upon  her  life, 

Was  powerless  to  corrupt  her  soul. 
But  ah  1  that  gold,  that  useless  hoard 
So  widely  spent,  so  freely  poured. 

Is  powerless  to  save  1^ 
Fling  down  thy  weapons  in  the  strife. 
Nor  love,  nor  wealth  can  make  her  whole. 
Go  to,  thou  canst  but  deck  a  grave. 

But  when  the  green  grass  laps  her  in. 

Thy  tender  one,  thy  little  wife : 
When  all  that  love  must  bear  ana  do. 
When  forced  to  taste  the  bitter  rue. 

Is  borne  and  done  and  past ; 
Steal  sometimes  from  the  city's  din, 
From  all  the  hum  and  stir  of  life. 
To  where  she  slumbers  long  and  fast. 

And  doubt  thou  not  that  there  will  be 

Great  cause  for  praise  as  well  as  prayer ; 
For  praise  because  that  cherished  child 
Was  taken  hence  all  undefiled 
By  worldly  stain  or  spot ; 
That  while  the  long  years  weary  thee 
With  touch  of  age,  and  fret  of  care. 
Eternal  childhood  is  her  lot. 

Eternal  childhood !  Heaven's  sweet  gift 

Unto  the  blessed  pure  in  heart. 
Look  up,  pale  watcher,  all  Is  well. 
The  soiu,  Defore  it  reads,  must  spell, 

Lo  !  there  thy  lesson  waits : 
God  takes  thy  flower  from  earth's  cold  drift. 
To  bloom  in  Paradise  apart, 
Till  thou,  too,  pass  within  its  gates. 


MADAME  G^RAND 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  H. 

KosE  did  take  cold ;  and  that  nieht,  lying 
awake  on  a  pallet  in  her  room,  I  listened 
to  the  sound  of  a  halting  step  on  the  other 
side  of  the  locked  door — a  heavy  step  that 
came  and  went  incessantly,  and  seemed  to 
drag  a  weight  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  adjoining  house. 

On  the  Saturday  evening,  the  child  he- 
came  so  much  worse  that  I  called  in  M. 
Desnonets,  who,  perceiving  symptoms  of 
erysipelas,  ordered  leeches — the  specific, 
at  that  time,  with  French  physicians  for 
nearly  every  known  disease.     By  the  time 
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they  had  been  brought  from  Hautbourg, 
and  applied,  it  was  nearly  midnight ;  and 
desiring  Mitchell  to  lie  down  and  get 
some  deep,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  shawl, 
and  prepared  to  watch  until  morning  by 
the  bedside  of  the  little  invalid. 

I  had  sat  there  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  had  begun  to  feel  sleepy,  when  some- 
thing— I  knew  not  what — roused  me  sud- 
denly, and  I  found  myself  in  an  instant 
wide  awake  and  fully  conscious.  I  looked 
at  the  sick  child — she  was  sleeping  heavily, 
her  face  flushed  with  fever,  and  her  litUe 
hands  tossed  outside  the  bed-clothes.  The 
bed  of  the  elder  child  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  near  the  door. 

Presently,  I  heard  the  door  on  the  land- 
ing softly  pushed  open.  I  held  my  breath 
to  listen ;  and  there  —  oh,  horror ! — was 
the  familiar  halting  step  actually  outside. 
Then,  the  bedroom  door,  already  open  to 
admit  fresh  air,  slightly  moved,  and  I  saw 
a  ghastly  figure  enter  the  room,  and  pause 
within  the  threshold,  as  if  to  look  around. 
Had  our  lives  depended  on  it  I  could  not 
have  moved  or  cried  out  I  was  struck 
dumb  and  motionless  with  terror. 

The  figure,  which  was  wrapped  in  some 
white  or  light-coloured  loose  garment,  soon 
began  to  move,  in  a  strange  distorted  way, 
about  the  room,  halting  at  every  step,  and 
dragging  one  leg  and  foot  along,  as  if  they 
were  a  heavy  helpless  weight  It  passed 
on  with  a  slow  uneven  movement,  support- 
itself  by  the  wall,  and  stopping  at  the  foot 
of  Bertha's  bed,  peered  through  the  half- 
closed  curtains.  My  terror  lest  the  child 
should  wake  up  and  find  herself  face  to  face 
with  that  spectre,  nearly  deprived  me  of 
consciousness.  Beaching  the  toilet-table 
it  paused ;  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
night-lamp  burning  near,  I  saw  reflected 
in  the  glass  a  hideous  distorted  face,  livid 
as  that  of  a  corpse,  with  hanging  jaw, 

and but  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe 

it  Even  now  I  shudder  at  the  recollec- 
tion. The  image  of  that  fearful  mask,  as 
I  saw  it  looking  out  at  me  from  the  polished 
surface  of  the  mirror,  will  haunt  me  to  my 
dying  day. 

Soon,  with  a  terrible  wailing  sigh,  like 
the  moan  sometimes  heard  from  a  dumb 
creature  in  torture,  it  turned  slowly,  and 
dragging  the  helpless  foot  along  the  floor, 
and  supporting  itself  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  wall,  it  quitted  the  room.  Then  I  heaid 
a  rustling  outside,  and  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body,  and  I  knew  that  the  fearful  thing 
had  stretched  itself  on  the  landing. 
Summoning  all  my  resolution  with  a 


mighty  effort,  I  darted  across  the  room^ 
noiselessly  closed  the  door,  and  turned  th< 
key  in  the  lock.    I  listened  for  a  whili 
with  beating  heart,  and  ears  strained 
catch  the  slightest  sound,  but  soon  my  ~ 
reeled,  a  noise  of  rushing  waters  seemed 
to  fill  the  room,  and  I  must  have  sunk 
fainting  on  the  floor,  where,  on  recovering 
consciousness,  I  found  myself  numbed  by  tbjB 
chill  morning  air,  and  so  thoroughly  over* 
come  by  terror  and  fatigue  that^  finding 
Hose  still  asleep,  I  was  glad  to  creep  to 
Bertha's  bed,  and  lie  down  by  her  sida 
Here,  strange  to  say,  I  fell  into  a  heaTy 
sleep,  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  Angelus  bell,  wafted  down  the 
river  from  the  old  tower  of  St  Nicholas' 
Church. 

Presently  Mitchell  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  on  opening  it,  I  found  to  my  relief  that 
the  landing  was  clear,  and  the  door  of 
communication  fast  shut     No  trace  re- 
mained of  the  terrible  visitor.      So  great 
was  my  dread  of  the  story  reaching  the 
children's  ears,  that  I  refrained  from  men- 
tioning it  to  ^e  nurse ;  but  I  sought  an 
early  interview  with  Madame  O^rand,  and 
related  the  night's  adventure,  makine  no 
secret  of  my  indignation  at  having  been 
subjected  to  such  an  ordeal,  and  represent- 
ing that  whoever  or  whatever  her  mys- 
terious inmate  might  be,  she  had  no  right 
to  expose  me  and  my  family,  without  pre- 
vious warning,  to  contact  with  anything  so 
alarming.     Sne  did  not  manifest  the  least 
surprise.      It  was  evident  that  she  or  her 
servant  had  found  the  door  of  communicar 
tion  open  that  mominff ,  and  suspected  what 
had  actually  occurred.      In  reply  to  my 
remonstrance    she    said    that    whateTsr 
inmates  it  might  suit  her  to  harbour  in  her 
house  were  no  concern  of  mine  so  long  as 
they  did  hot  interfere  with  me — that,  until 
last  night,  when,  through  some  accident^  or 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the 
surrounding  wood-work,  the  door  in  the 
partition  had  given  way,  I  had  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  intrusion — thatshe  regretted 
deeply  the  annoyance  to  which  I  had  been 
subjected,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  its 
recurrence,  she  had  already  had  the  door 
fastened  on  the  inside  with  a  strong  iron 
bar.      To-morrow — this   being   Sunday- 
she  would  have  it  made  yet  more  secure. 
She  had  no  wish,  she  said,  to  detain  me  in 
her  house  a  moment  longer  than  suited  my 
pleasure  or  convenience,  or  to  bind  me  to 
any  formal  notice  or  forfeiture  of  rent, 
but,  whether  I  stayed  or  went,  she  would 
appieal  to  my  honour  as  a  lady,  and  my 
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eluuitj  as  a  Christian,  to  keep  secret  what 
I  had  seen  and  heard. 

Thisdeniand,  arbitrarj  and  nnjostifiable 
88 1  felt  it  to  be,  took  me  completely  by 
smprise,  and  the  annoyance  I  felt  probably 
manifested  itself  in  my  coontenance ;  for 
madame,  who  had  hitherto  spoken  in  the 
Bet  phrases  and  high  monotonous  tone  of 
one  who  redtes  a  prepared  and  well-con- 
ndered  speech,  seeing  me  now,  as  I  sup- 
pose, inclined  to  resent  her  attempt  to 
impose  silence  on  me,  lost  in  some  degree 
her  self-control,  and  went  on  to  say  m  a 
Toice  quivering  with  emotion,  which  she 
strove  m  vain  to  suppress,  that  the  aim  of 
her  life  had  been  to  avoid  publicity,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  than  cruel  now  to 
bring  notice  on  her,  and  perhaps,  she 
added,  the  interference  of  the  authorities 
in  her  concerns. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  preceding 
part  of  my  story  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
eoward,  and  this  fkct  will  perhaps  account 
for  my  having  been  quite  subdued  by  her 
words  and  manner.  In  short,  she  succeeded 
m  extracting  a  promise  from  me — a  promise 
of  which  I  repented  before  I  reached  my 
own  door. 

Tet  more  did  I  regret  it  on  the  arrival 
of  the  physidan,  who  finding  tiie  little 
pident  very  ill,  although  free  as  yet  from 
dangerous  symptoms,  declared  that  she 
could  not  with  safety  leave  her  bed  for 
leveral  days.  Erysipelas,  he  said  as  I 
accompanied  him  downstairs,  was  a  serious 
thing;  and  he  need  scarcely  remind  a  lady 
of  my  experience — this  was  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment— that  if  driven  to  the  head  by 
imprudent  treatment,  the  consequences 
m&ht  prove  fatal  And,  with  many  fare- 
well bows  and  flourishes,  the  little  doctor 
and  his  red  ribbon  got  into  the  carriage 
and  drove  away. 

What  could  I  do  1  In  any  case  I  should 
only  have  moved  to  the  Hdtel  de  I'Europe, 
M  no  lodgings  could  be  provided  on 
Sunday;  and  even  this  the  doctor's  fiat 
lud  put  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other 
lumd,  the  promise  so  cleverly  wrung  from 
me  forbade  me  to  seek  advice  or  protection 
bom  my  English  friends.  I  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  remain  where  I  was,  and 
goard  by  locks  and  bolts  against  the 
Ktom  of  the  nocturnal  visitor,  who,  I  now 
fdt  certain,  must  be  an  idiot  or  lunatic — 
probably  a  relative  of  Madame  G6rand, 
though  what  the  necessity  for  secrecy  could 
be  was  more  than  I  could  conjecture. 

The  doctor  repeated  his  visit  in  the 
evening,  and  found  the  little  invalid  much 


improved.  The  worst  of  the  attack  was 
over ;  and  we  might  hope,  he  said,  to  see 
her  quite  restored  in  a  few  days,  but  he 
still  enjoined  the  necessity  of  care  and 
perfect  quiet.  It  was  quite  late — ^nearly 
dusk — when  he  left  the  house,  and  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  outer  gate,  while 
receiving  his  instructions  for  the  night. 
As  he  took  leave,  a  clergyman,  whom  I 
recognised  as  the  cur^  of  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  entered  the  court- 
yard, and,  saluting  me  as  he  passed,  went 
on  towards  Madame  Gr^rand's  door.  She 
met  him  on  the  steps,  and  conducted  him 
into  the  house.  His  visit  surprised  me,  as 
I  had  never  yet  seen  a  clergyman  of  any 
denomination  at  Maison-Sonchard ;  and  I 
had  been  tempted  to  believe  that  madame 
did  not  herself  bow  to  any  religious  teach- 
ing. Tet  more  was  I  astoniuied,  when 
sitting  half  an  hour  later  with  little  Bose, 
to  hear  from  Louison  that  Monsieur  le  Cur6 
waited  in  the  salon,  and  desired  the  honour 
of  a  few  momento'  conversation  with  me. 

A  tall,  middle-aged  man  rose  to  salute 
me  as  I  entered  the  room,  which  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  single  shaded  lamp. 
His  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  the 
tonsure,  from  which  his  dark  hair  hung 
down  in  waving  masses — together  with  the 
looped-up  cassock,  and  the  three-cornered 
hat^  resting  with  a  breviary  on  the  table 
by  his  side— showed  him  to  be  a  Catholic 
priest  His  manner  was  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  gentlemanlike.  He  came,  he 
said,  at  Madame  G6rand's  request,  to 
express  her  regret  for  having  spoken 
somewhat  abruptly  to  me  that  morning — 
I  would,  he  felt  sure,  excuse  her  if  I  but 
knew  the  heavy  anxiety  on  her  mind — and 
to  inform  me  that  I  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  future  disturbance,  as  the 
unfortunate  invalid  who  had  intruded  on 
me  the  previous  night  was  now,  through 
the  mercy  of  God  —  and  the  priest 
reverenUy  bowed  his  head — happily  at 
rest  He  had  always  been  perfectly 
harmless,  otherwise  Madame  G6rand  would 
not  have  run  the  risk  of  keeping  him  in 
such  close  proximity  to  her  lodgers ;  and 
the  increased  restlessness  which  he  had 
manifested  during  the  last  few  weeks  had 
been  but  the  precursor  of  death. 

I  wished  much  to  ask  more  particulars; 
but  something  in  the  curb's  manner  forbade 
discussion.  He  paused  at  the  door  to  say 
that  the  funeral  arrangemente  would  be 
no  annoyance  to  me,  as  all  should  be 
done  with  the  utmost  privacy;  and  then 
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took  leave,  giving  his  blessing  to  Loaison, 
as  she  saluted  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

I  was  inclined  to  reproach  myself  for 
not  having  asked  if  I  could  be  of  service  to 
the  poor  lonely  woman,  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  Louison  and  Mitchell  were  chatter- 
ing downstairs — the  latter  evidently  at 
cross  -  purposes  with  Louison*s  FrencL 
They  were  probably  discussing  the  curb's 
visit,  and  speculating  on  its  purpose ;  but 
they  knew  nothing,  apparently,  of  the 
death  which  had  just  taken  place  so  near. 
I  walked  into  the  court-yard,  and  looked 
up  at  Madame  G^rand's  windows.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  anything  unusual 
All  was  dark  and  still,  save  in  one  room — 
that  to  which  little  Delphine  had  pointed 
in  her  terror — where  a  single  light  was 
faintly  burning. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  funeral  took 
place — probably  on  the  Monday  night,  for 
we  saw  or  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  on  the 
second  day  after  the  curb's  visit,  madame 
was  about  as  usual ;  but  there  was  a  sad- 
ness in  her  countenance  which  I  had  not 
before  observed,  and  an  additional  shade 
of  stem  precision  in  her  voice  and  manner. 

I  met  her  in  the  evening  as  she  passed 
from  the  garden  to  her  own  door. 

''  I  hope,"  she  said  in  her  high  measured 
tone,  as  she  coldly  shook  hands  with  me, 
"  that  you  have  eiroerienced  no  bad  effects 
from  your  alarm  of  Saturday  night ;  I  feel 
that  some  apology  is  due  to  you." 

With  nervous  haste  I  assured  her  that 
none  was  needed. 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?"  she  said,  signing 
to  me  as  she  spoke  to  precede  her  up  the 
steps.  "I  have  more  leisure  now  than 
before,"  she  continued,  with  a  faint  attempt 
at  a  smile ;  "  and  you  will  not  be  afraid  to 
venture  into  the  haunted  house.  Pray  sit 
down,"  for  we  had  now  reached  the  sitting- 
room  ;  and,  pointing  to  a  fauteuil  covered 
with  faded  Utrecht  velvet,  she  seated  her- 
self on  the  sofa. 

It  was  a  small  poorly-furnished  chamber, 
hung  round  with  hideous  daubs  represent- 
ing fruits  and  flowers  of  no  recognisable 
species,  in  the  style  knovm  at  that  period 
as  poonah-painting;  while  a  framed  print 
of  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux  hanging 
over  the  mantelpiece  sufficiently  attested 
the  political  principles  of  its  inmate. 

''Monsieur  le  Gur6  must  have  told 
you,"  she  resumed,  ''that  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  remove  my  late  afflicted  charge 
into  safer,  keeping  than  mine." 

I  murmur^  an  assent;  adding  some- 


thing— no  doubt  awkward  and  ill-timed — 
of  such  a  death  being  a  release. 

"  You  would  say  so,"  madame  rejoined, 
*'  if  you  knew  all. 

"You  see  me  now,"  she  continued  in 
her  precise,  studied  English  and  slightly 
foreign  accent,  ''  old  and  grey-haired,  and 
you,  who  scarcely  number  half  mv  years, 
cannot  probably  figure  to  yourself  a  time 
when  I  was  young,  pretty,  and  beloved — a 
happy  wife,  and  a  proud  mother.  Neverthe- 
less, that  time  seems  to  me  but  as  yesterday. 

"  My  husband  was  a  propri^ture,  living 
on  his  0¥ni  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Quimper. 
His  mother  and  a  youneer  brother  shiured 
our  home.  Like  all  V end^ans  they  were 
pious  Catholics,  and  devoted  to  the  royal 
cause. 

"  One  winter  night,  a  non-juring  priest 
arrived  at  our  door,  cold,  nungry,  and 
worn-out  with  fatigue.  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  he  had  been  cur^  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish  before  the  troubles  began.  My 
mother-in-law  knew  him  well;  and  ahe 
and  my  husband  welcomed  him  warmly, 
and  entreated  him  to  remain,  and  recruit 
his  failing  strength  under  our  rool  He 
had  come  from  Paris ;  and  by  the  fireside 
that  night  he  told  us  of  the  horrors  he  had 
witnessed  there.  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
Every  child  is  familiar  now  with  the  fearful 
tale  of  the  first  Eevolution. 

"  The  early  dawn  found  us  all  assembled 
in  a  bam  at  a  short  distance  ^om  the 
house,  where — the  door  having  been  bar- 
ricaded with  carts  set  on  end — the  old 
priest  celebrated  the  rites  of  our  Church, 
and  administered  holy  baptism  to  our 
infant  child.  The  rite  concluded,  the  little 
congregation  dispersed  as  cautiously  as 
possible — the  priest,  disguised  in  a  peasant's 
blouse,  retiring  to  the  wood-house,  where 
he  lay  concealed  behind  the  ereat  heap  of 
logs  during  the  daylight  nours.  But 
Fran9oise,  who  was  the  faithful  Bretonne 
nurse  of  my  little  one,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  leave  the  bam,  whispered 
to  me,  as  we  entered  the  house,  that  she 
had  seen  two  figures  lurking  within  the 
copse,  opposite  the  door,  and  that  she  felt 
certain  we  were  watched. 

'<A  plan  was  arranged  for  getting  the 
priest  away  that  night  to  a  place  of  suetv ; 
but,  before  the  time  arrived,  a  band  of  the 
Blues,  or  Eepublican  soldiers,  surrounded 
the  house,  demanding,  with  frantic  cries, 
that  the  old  man  should  be  given  up  to 
them,  and  calling  on  my  husband  to  aur- 
render  himself  a  prisoner  on  the  charge  of 
having  harboured  a  suspect. 
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''He^  with  his  dependants,  offered  a 
detennined  resistance ;  and  the  assailants, 
enraeedy  set  fire  to  the  out-ofiSces,  whence 
the  names  quickly  spread  to  the  dwelling- 
house.  Fran9oiBe,  bent  on  saving  me  and 
my  childi  managed,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  brother,  to  let  us  down  from  a  back 
window  while  the  soldiers  were  engaged 
in  dragging  logs  from  the  wood-house  to 
heap  around  the  burning  building ;  but,  as 
soon  as  I  had  seen  the  little  one  in  safe 
keeping  at  the  cottage  of  the  nurse's  father, 
about  half  a  learae  o£f,  I  returned  with  her 
to  what  had  so  ktely  been  my  home. 

"We  found  the  fire  raging  fiercely, 
while  our  savage  enemies  surrounded  the 
house,  and  watched  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  their  victims.  Two  of  these  were, 
however,  reserved  for  a  different  fate. 

"Through  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  my 
husband  and  his  brother  had  been  rescued 
from  the  flames;  and  they  now  stood, 
bound,  amidst  their  captors,  watching  the 
destruction  of  all  that  they  held  dear,  and 
listening  to  the  death-Jirieks  of  their 
aged  mother  and  her  household,  as,  with 
the  raiest^  they  perished  in  the  flames. 

''IVanfoise  and  I,  afraid  to  come  for- 
ward, concealed  ourselves  at  first  behind  a 
low  wall ;  but  when  the  fiames  had  begun 
to  die  put,  and  the  first  faint  streak  of  grey 
appeared  in  the  eastern  sky,  I  saw  the 
demons  in  whose  power  they  were,  pre- 
paring tQ»fiz  i^opes  round  the  necks  of  the 
two  captives.  Then  I  threw  myself  before 
them,  and  entreated  for  mercy  in  the  name 
of  everything  sacred ;  but  I  might  as  well 
have  remain^  silent  They  but  laughed 
at  my  despair,  and  thrust  me  roughly 
away. 

"During  the  scene  that  followed,  I  lay 
inaensibla  on  the  ground,  and  only  re- 
covered consciousness  to  find  Fran9oise 
bending  over  me  in  tears;  our  house  a 
blackened  pile  of  ruins,  showing  dark  and 
ghastly  against  the  red  dawn;  and  two 
bodies  hanging  from  the  leafless  branches 
of  a  great  chestnut-tree,  and  swaying 
hdplesuy  with  every  gust  of  the  chill  north 
wind. 

''I  did  not  know  at  the  time — I  have 
never  since  learned — how  it  happened  that 
oar  lives  were  spared.  Itmay  be  that  the 
fary  of  our  enemies  had  eochausted  itself 
before  they  found  leisure  to  decide  as  to 
oor  fata  I  cannot  tell  now  how,  with 
l^Vanfoise's  help,  I  contrived  to  reach  the 
cottage  where  we  had  left  my  child ;  nor 
can  I  recollect  how  soon  after  it  was  that 
old  liathurin,  her  iather,  set  off  with  his 


sons  to  obtain  possession  of  the  poor 
remains,  for  the  purpose  of  interring  them 
secretly  in  consecrated  ground.  I  ojtdy 
know  that,  late  that  night,  as  I  lay  in  the 
heavy  stupor  of  despair,  with  the  infant  on 
my  arm,  Fran^oise  knelt  beside  me,  and 
begging  that  I  would  prepare  myself  for  a 
startling  disclosure,  told  me  that  my 
husband  still  lived.  Perceiving  some  faint 
signs  of  vitality  in  the  discoloured  and  dis- 
figured body,  they  had  summoned  the  wise 
man,  or  village  doctor,  who  had  with  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  succeeded  in  restoring 
suspended  animation.  We  may  not  seek 
to  penetrate  the  designs  of  Providence,  but 
in  our  poor  human  judgment,  the  existence 
thus  prolonged  could  scarcely  have  been 
deemed  a  messing.  An  illness  of  many 
weeks,  during  which  he  lay  concealed  in  a 
loft  over  Mauiurin's  stable,  and  seemed  to 
vibrate  constantly  between  life  and  death, 
left  him  what  you  saw — a  hopeless  idiot, 
paralysed,  and  nearly  speechless,  recognis- 
ing me  only  as  a  dog  might  recognise  its 
owner;  but  perfectly  harmless,  patient, 
and  easily  managed. 

"  We  brought  him  hither — Fran^oise  and 
I — in  my  mother's  lifetime.  My  poor 
infant  was  by  this  time  dead  —  it  had 
never  recovered  the  exposure  on  that  bitter 
January  night  We  contrived  to  keep  his 
existence  a  secret,  for  we  dreaded  the  in- 
terference of  the  authorities,  as  he  had 
been  taken  when  resisting  the  soldiers  of 
the  Bepublic ;  and,  later,  when  such  fears 
were  at  an  end,  the  habit  of  secrecy  had 
grown  on  us,  and  we  could  not  parade  our 
great  grief  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

"For  more  than  forty  years  I  have 
watched  over  and  tended  him,  praying 
night  and  day  that,  through  Qeaven's 
mercy,  he  might  not  be  permitted  to 
survive  me.  My  prayer  has  been  heard, 
and  I  am  thankful  that  he  is  at  rest. 

"  Allow  me  once  more  to  apologise  for 
the  annoyance  I  have  unintentionally  caused 
you ;  and  to  be^  that  the  explanation  I 
have  considered  justly  due  to  you  may  rest 
a  secret  between  you  and  me." 

The  subject  of  that  evening's  conversa- 
tion was  never  ^ain  alluded  to,  either  by 
me  or  Madame  G6rand. 

I  left  her  house  on  the  following  St 
Jean,  and  removed  to  a  more  convenient 
habitation  near  the  town ;  but  she  and  I 
were  better  friends  from  tJiat  time,  and  I 
was  indebted  to  her  later  for  many  acts  of 
neighbourly  kindness. 

Her  house,  however,  retained  its  bad 
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name.  I  considered  myself  1>biindy  while 
she  lived,  to  keep  her  secret,  and  during 
my  stay  in  Hautbourg  I  was  looked  on,  in 
some  measure,  as  a  heroine,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  spent  a  winter  at  Maison- 
Konchard. 


AN  ESCAPE  FROM  PEISON. 


A  FRUITFUL  source  of  romance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stories  of  the  English  cruelly 
detained  in  France  during  the  Revolution, 
and  later  on  by  Napoleon,  and  who  were 
called  detenus.  Strange  to  say,  the 
number  of  our  countr^en  who  were 
residing  abroad  a  hundred  years  ago, 
appears  to  have  been  far  greater  than  at 
present,  though  the  diffiodties  and  ex- 
penses of  travS  were  of  course  far  greater. 
A  ^ood  deal  of  this  was  owing  to  fashion, 
which  deemed  travel  and  visits  to  foreign 
courts  to  be  an  essential  in  any  genteel 
family's  education;  it  was  also  owing  to 
quite  an  opposite  cause,  viz.,  the  cheapness 
of  living  abroad,  and  the  happy  security 
from  arrest  for  debt  which  a  visit  even 
to  Calais  could  secure. 

The  adventures  of  the  English  abroad 
during  the  Revolution  would  make  an 
entertaining  volume.  The  story  of  Grace 
Elliot  has  been  told  by  herself,  and  forms 
a  very  exciting  piece  of  adventure.  But 
that  of  one  of  the  Lords  Massareene 
during  the  same  period  forms  an  episode 
that  is  no  less  interesting. 

This  nobleman  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  gay  "rollicking"  lords  who 
were  in  fashion  at  that  period.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  found  himself 
in  Paris,  and  on  some  suspicion,  or  for 
some  escapade,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  There  the  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  the  Ch&telet,  Marie 
Border,  took  an  interest  in  his  sorrows, 
and  by  her  sympathy  won  his  heart,  and  they 
were  married  in  1789.  No  chance  of  release 
however  ofTered,  the  weary  imprisonment 
went  on,  and  then  the  intrepid  wife  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  carrying  out  his  escape. 
This  she  related  some  two  years  later,  viz., 
on  September  13th,  1791,  when  safe  on 
English  ground,  to  a  member  of  his 
family,  who  instantly  wrote  it  down. 
From  this  interesting  little  record  the 
following  is  taken : 

"  The  many  efforts  made  by  Lady  M 

to  deliver  her  husband  from  an  imprison- 
ment of  manv  years  were  in  themselves  so 
very  extraordinary,  and  occasioned  events 


so  almost  unparalleled,  that  they  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  'tis  from  a 
conversation,  had  with  herself  not  half  an 
hour  ago,  that  I  now  put  down  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  principal  events. 

"  The  first  attempt  that  she  made  for  his 
delivery  was  by  two  ladders,  one  of  ropes, 
and  the  other  made  of  wood  and  iron ;  upon 
which  ladder,  which  required  to  be  fifty 
French  feet  long,  he  was  to  descend 
into  the  yard,  from  thence  cross  into  the 
garden,  and  scale  that  wall  by  means  of 

the  rope-ladder.     Lady  M herself  at 

different  times  conveyed  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  this  work  into  the  prison. 
The  boards  she  brought  openly,  having 
had  them  cut  in  pieces  the  size  oi  pictures, 
and  having  herself  painted  them  to 
represent  such;  the  iiY>n  and  ropes  she 
conveyed  at  different  times  concealed  in 
her  clothes;  and  a  ladder  the  length 
proposed  was  at  last  finally  finished.  The 
next  thing  necessary  was  to  get  a  key,  that 
at  night  would  open  the  different  doors  that 
it  was  requisite  to  pass  through  in  order  to 
get  at  the  window  out  of  which  they  only 
could  pass.  She  got  the  impression  taken, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  key 
made  at  Paris  from  an  impression  without 
raising  suspicion,  she  got  the  necessary 
tools  and  made  herself  a  ke^  that  openea 
eyeTY  door  that  was  requisite,  except  my 

Lord  M 's  door,   and  that,  notwiA- 

standing  every  effort,  could  not*  be  eot 
to  open.  However,  this  difficulty  she 
also  contrived  to  overcome,  for  as  she  had 
been  .obliged  to  put  nine  prisoners  in 
her  confidence,  who  were  all  to  escape 
with  my  lord,  she  concealed  an  iron 
bar  in  her  clothes,  and  with  this 
had    a    hole     made    under    the    head 

of    Lord     M 's    bed    by   which    he 

could  cross  out  into  the  next  room, 
the  door  of  which  was  easily  opened  by 
her  key.  This  being  a  noisy  business, 
was  obliged  to  be  done  during  the  day, 
whfle  my  lord  and  she  made  as  much  noise 
as  possible,  he  playing  on  the  fiddle  and 
she  singing — the  ladder  had  been  entirely 
made  at  night 

"Everjrthing wasnowprepared  and  ready, 
and  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  retreat 
secure  but  the  death  of  two  dogs,  which 
were  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  yard 
through  which  the  prisoners  must  pass — 
to  this  care  also  she  attended,  and  mixed 
so  strong  a  poison  with  some  food  for 
them,  that  she  was  sure  they  were  entirely 
incapacitated  from  doing  them  any  injmy 
in  their  design.     Satisfied  that  everything 
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would  vuooeed  to  their  wishes,  and  having 
completed  everything  within  the  prison, 
she,    with    her   brother,    awaited    their 
arrival  on  the  outside  of  th^  garden  wall, 
where,  at  a  little  distance,  a  carriage  was 
ready  to  convey  them  instantly  from  Paris ; 
but  unfortunately  not  having  thrown  all 
the  dose  prepared  for  the  does,  one  only 
died,  and    after    all '  the    prisoners    had 
descended  into  theyard,the  second  expiring 
animal  revived  sufficiently  to  alarm  the 
turnkeys   with  his   barking,  who  imme- 
diately airivinx,  found  the  nine  prisoners 
upon  the  .briol:  of  escape ;  but  mstantiiy 
callix^  the  guard,  they  were  all  brought 
back,  and,  horrid  to  think  of,  thrown  into 
the  most  wretched  of  dungeons,  where, 
miserably  stretched  upon  straw,  without 
light,  air,  or  one  comfort  human  nature  is 
capable  of  tasting,  they  were  left  in  bitter 
anguish  of  soul  to  lament  their  unsuc- 
cettful  attempt,  and  to  mourn  their  bitter 
pomshment 

"Lady  M ^'s  activity  never  ceased  one 

moment,  exerting  itself  until  by  her  impor- 
tunity the  judges  after  nine  cbeadful  days 

and  nights  consented  to    Lord  M 's 

enlargement  from  his  den  of  horrors  to  his 
former  apartments  in  the  prison.  His 
figure  when  he  came  out  was  hardly 
haman;  his  flesh  and  clothes  were  alive 
with  vermin ;  and  with  the  damp  and  chill 
of  the  place  he  had  taken  such  a  severe 
cold  thi^  he  spit  blood  for  months  after. 
"This  unsuccessful  attempt  did  not  in 

the  least  damp  the  spirits  of  Lady  M , 

She   resolved    to    deliver    her   husband 

S (hough  from  what  he  had  suffered  in  the 
[ongeon,  he  now  dreaded  any  effort  being 
attempted  to  be  made,  lest  fresh  misery 
ahould  again  attend  him).  She  was  there- 
fore unwilling  to  tell  him  all  she  was 
attempting  for  his  deliverance.  But  three 
or  four  days  before  the  memorable  one 
that  laid  in  ashes  that  abhorred  Bastille  in 
1789,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  she  spoke  to  some 
friends  of  his  who  were  of  the  National 
Assembly,  to  entreat  they  would,  if  pos- 
lible,  speak  in  favour  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  and  they  came  and 
told  her  that  if  she  could  engage  her 
brother  to  join  the  prisoners  within  in 
breaking  the  inside  doors,  while  she  would 
excite  the  populace  on  the  outside  to  force 
the  outside  gate,  they  were  sure  it  mi^ht 
be  done,  particularly  as  they  were  going 
to  get  an  order  for  removing  the  outside 
giuurd. 
**  She  undertook  to  do  this,  but  in  order 


to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  business,  she 
herself  attended  the  National  Assembly, 
where  she  had  everything  favourable  to 
her  wishes,  and  having  settled  with  her 
brother  how  he  was  to  manage  everything 
within,  she  assembled  the  populace  about 
her  in  the  Bue  St  Antoine,  and  asked 
them,  if  Uie  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  de  la  Force  should  break  their 
inward  doors,  whether  they  would  go  with 
her  and  throw  down  the  outward  gate. 
She  represented  that  they  relieved  people 
that  had  been  imprisoned  from  having  been 
imposed  upon,  not  shut  up  for  lawful 
debts,  and  therefore  in  moving  their 
generosity  and  their  worth,  she  depended 
upon  their  following  her  thither.  This 
harangue,  attended  with  an  ample  distribu- 
tion of  money,  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
they  all  marched  with  her  to  the  outside 
gate,  at  which  the  prisoners  soon  after 
arrived  by  means  also  of  a  woman,  a  wife 
to  one  of  the  men  who  was  there  confined, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  bars  of  the  windows,  walked 
before  them  and  knocked  at  the  door  as  if 
she  wanted  to  pass  out»  which  beine  opened 
as  usual  by  the  guard,  they  all  rushed 
forward  and  prevented  its  being  again  shut 
by  placing  their  bars  against  it  They  then 
addressed  the  guard,  who,  for  what  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  their  officer  being 
absent,  permitted  them  to  proceed  to  the 
next  door,  which  they  broke,  and  so  on, 
six  in  number,  until  they  came  to  the  great 
gate,  which  could  not  be  forced  without  the 
utmost  difficulty,  on  the  outside.  Then 
l^ey  knocked,  but  knocked  in  vain,  for 
though  the  populace  had  at  first 
willingly  followed  Lady  M to  that 

Elace,  yet  there  they  stopped,  and  all 
er  promises,  all  her  entreaties,  all  her 
threats,  proved  vain  to  make  them  attempt 
to  throw  it  down.  Distracted  at  length 
with  the  fear  that  all  that  was  done  abready 
was  done  in  vain,  Thomas,  her  brother, 
leapt  up  to  the  top,  where  a  grated  iron 
filled  up  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  there 
wiUi  his  hands  sll  covered  with  blood,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  drag  the  bars  from 
their  sockets. 

"  The  populace  saw  this,  and  appearing 

affected.  Lady  M once  more  implored 

their  pity,  told  them  it  was  now  or  never 
that  they  could  deliver  persons  that  had 
suffered  so  long  and  so  cruelly. 

*'The  instant  decided  their  fate,  the 
next  saw  the  gate  fall  dovni  before  them ; 
the  prisoners  once  more  saw  themselves 
free,  once  more  could  breathe  the  open  air 
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and  mix  with  their  f ellow-creatares.  Bat 
not  one  would  pass  the  gate  until  Lord 
M — —  went  first,  who  having  been  abed 
when  this  scene  began,  appeured  without 
either  hat,  coat,  or  waistcoat,  and  only  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  which  being  seen  by  one 
of  the  populace,  he  ran  up  to  him  with  an 
old  sword,  saying : 

"  *  My  lord,  this  weapon  is  a  poor  one  of 
the  sort,  but  it  becomes  yonr  hand  better 
than  that  you  have.' 

"  Lady  M immediatelygare him  two 

guineas. 

"The  prisoners  were  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  Duke  of  Dorset's,  and  from 

thence  to  a  dinner  that  La^  M had 

ordered  for  them  at  the  Temple.     But 

being  apprehensive  that  if  Lord  M did 

not  leave  Paris  that  night,  he  would  a^ain 
be  taken,  she,  while  they  were  reg^ing 
themselves  at  this  entertainment,  gave 
orders  for  her  own  equipage  to  be  got 
ready  to  set  out  about  twelve  o'clock,  from 
Paris  by  the  'Bourg  St.  Denis.  In  die 
meantime  engaging  publiclv  a  lodging  for 
iny  lord  for  some  time  at  the  Temple,  and 
placing  a  servant  there  with  orders  that 
anybody  that  came  to  enquire  for  him, 
they  should  say  he  was  asleep.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  hour  appointed,  my  lord 
and  three  other  gentlemen  got  into  the 
oarriage,  but  were  stopped  at  the  eate  by 
the  populace,  who  absolutely  refused  to  let 

them  pass.    Lady  M again  harangue^d 

the  people.  She  stepped  forward  and  told 
them  that  she  would  confide  in  them  and 
honestly  tell  who  it  was  and  where  the 
person  was  goine  who  was  in  the  coach. 
She  did  so,  and  though  they  for  a  time 
continued  to  oppose  it,  yet  they  were  at 
length  overcome  by  her  aiguments  and  let 
him  pass.  She  returned  home  to  her  own 
house,  and  followed  him  to  Inland  in 
about  ten  days. 

"  Nothing  appears  so  wonderful  as  Lady 

M 's    amazing  strength  of   mind    in 

having  been  able  to  ti^e  so  active  a  part 
in  such  a  dreadful  affair  as  the  above,  con- 
sidering the  miseries  she  had  endured  f^m 
having  been  imagined  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  a  former  attempt  for  an  escape 
made  about  seven  years  before. 

'*  Three  gentlemen  who  were  confined  in 

the  prison  with  Lord  M at  ^at  time, 

came  to  him  and  told  him  that  they 
had  a  scheme  to  make  their  escape,  and  if 
he  would  join  them  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly, as  well  as  they,  succeed.  This  they 
said  without  at  that  time  informing  by 
what  means  they  intended  to  accomplish 


end.     Lord  M informed  Lady 


of  this  oonvenation,  and  one  diay 
another  person  in  confinement  came  into 
hif  room,  and  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen,  said  that  he 
was  sure  they  proposed  escamn^,  for  they 
had  pistols  in  tiieir  rooms,    xhisappear^ 

odd  both  to  Lord  and  Lady  M ,  as  they 

could  not  imagine  what  use  those  ooald  hk 
However,  they  made  a  dreadftd  one  of 
them,  for  they  shot  at  the  guard  and  really 
killed  one  man. 

"Lady  M had  no  idea  of  this  affect- 
ing either  her  or  my  lord,  and  therefore 
was  most  dreadfully  shocked  when,  upcm 
coming  as  usual  to  see  my  lord  in  the 
morning,  she  was  stopped  and  told  she  was 
a  prisoner,  and  summoned  to  meet  theee 
three  men  before  the  judge,  who^  it  was 
said,  had  accused  her  of  faavine  conveyed 
to  them  these  arms.    Two  of  Uiese  e»nd« 
pated  her,  but  the  third  neither  by  en- 
treaties or  threats  could  be  pot  to  ntt^  one 
word,  and  the  judge  for  this  most  nnjiuftly 
threw  her  into  a  dungeon  for  twenty  days. 
Description  can  never  come  up  to  what  she 
suffered  in  this  place.     She  was  Without 
cap  or  handkerchief    She  had  a  mudm 
gown  on,  and  they  took  the  strings  off  her 
petticoats,  her  garters,  etc,  from  her,  in 
order,  as  they  said,  to  prevent  her  destroy* 
ing  herselC    The  dungeon  was  so  low,  us 
could  not  stand  up,  nor  had  Ae  anyAing 
to  sit  on  but  wet  straw  all  alive,  no  ligh^ 
tto  fire,  no  comfort     Her  pain  of  body 
from  the  dreadful  damp,  the  vermin  that 
covered  her,  the  want  of  every  absolnto 
necessary,  in  short,  no  torment  but  bell 
torments  almost  could  exceed  it  Attongth 
they  sent  for  h^:  out  to  stand  her  to( 
trial,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  judges  was  such 
that  they  would  not  tell  her  what  her 
sentence  was  finally  to  be;  but  for  the 
present  ordered  her  back  to  her  den  of 
horrors,  which  order  in  general  implies 
that  the  criminal  is  to  be  executed    She 
endured  it  with  patience  until  the  turnkey 
was  just  going  to  shut  the  dreadful  grate, 
then  in  an  agony  she  entreated  him,  as  he 
had  seen  all  the  patience  witb  which  she 
had  endured  her  deep  sufferine,  to  reward 
that  patience  now  by  telling  her  whether 
she  was  condemned  to  suffer.    He  told  her 
not,  upon  which  she  entered  once  mere 
the  dungeon,  where  she  was  kept  some 
days  longer  and  then  sent  to  the  Ckm- 
ciergerie,  where  her  i^ison  was  made  most 
con&rtable  to  her  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  woman  that  took  care  of  her  (the 
Ch&telet  was  the  place  where  she  was  con- 
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fined' itf^tlM  dongeon)*  ^oxa  months  she 
WIS  ttm  io  i«mi£i  Wore  her  second  and 
finil  trialy  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
stood  it^  and  was  finally  and  most  honour- 
aUy  acquitted.    She  then  entreated  leave 

to  go  and  see  Lord  M ,  who  had  been 

eDttrely  distracted  during  the  time  of  her 
imprisonment  He  knew  that  her  trial 
was  to  oome  on,  but  did  not  know  of  her 
having  been  acquitted,  and  at  the  time 
that  we  entered  the  room  he  was  employed 
writing  a  letter  to  a  lawver  about  the  cause 
with  ms  iMM^k  to  the  door.  Her  brother 
was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  seeing  her  appear  at  the  door  coulj 
only  say, '  There  she  is/  and  fainted  away. 

Lora  M ^'s  joy  could  only  equal  lus 

fanner  misery  during  her  confinement.  He 
had  never  even  shaved  himself,  and  his 
hair,  from  being  quite  brown,  was  become 
entirely  ^y.  The  consequences  though 
of  her  prison  she  will  probably  never  sur- 
vive, for  her  constitution  got  a  shock  it  can 
never  recover.  Soon  after  her  enlarge- 
ment she  had  so  violent  a  fever  that  she 
was  left  for  dead,  which  fever  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  an  eruption  and  so  dreadful  a 
Bwellinff  m  her  breast  that  it  was  obliged 
to  be  laid  open,  and  her  whole  frame, 
{hough  of  the  strongest  natural  make,  has 
been  so  riiook  that  we  wiU  probably  never 
again  know  what  health  is,  though  good 
spfaitB  and  good  humour  seem  in  her  greatiy 
to  supply  the  want  of  it." 

This  foreboding  was  to  come  true,  for 
the  fidtiifol  lady — ^worthv  successor  to  Lady 
Nithsdale — survived  only  two  years  after 
her  exploit,  and  died  in  1791. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLINa. 

BT  H£&  LXITH  ADAMS. 


PART  IL 


CHAPTER  XIII.    THE  END  OF  THE  JOURNEY. 

After  that  one  passionate  utterance  of 
despair  and  penitence  had  psissed  his  white 
and  quivering  lips,  Hester  left  her  victim 
quiet  for  a  while ;  not  prompted  thereto 
by  any  impulse  of  pity,  but  because  she 
was  absorbed  in  struggling  with  her  own 
emotions — ^those  wila  steeds  over  which 
she  had  imagined  herself  possessed  of  the 
fullest  control,  but  which  showed  signs  of 
being  stronger  than  herself. 

It  IS  one  thing  to  suspect  a  thing,  or  even 
to  be  morally  convinced  of  it ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  hear  it  put  in  words;  to  see, 
not  "  in  a  glass,  darkly,"  but  to  stand  face 


to  &ce  with  a  fact  that  has  taken  actual 
form  and  shape. 

All  tiirough  the  long  years  Hester  had 
identified  (Jeffrey  Stirling  with  the  man 
who  robbed  the  bank,  and  Duilt  up  his  own 
fortune  on  the  ruin  of  others ;  she  had  not 
only  suspected — she  had  known. 

And  yet  the  sound  of  the  sinner's  con- 
fession had  torn  her  heart  as  a  knife  mi^ht 
rip  up  an  old  wound,  and  set  it  bleedmg 
afresh. 

Hestor  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  where 
the  curtain  was  strained  tightly  back. 
Geofirey  Stirling  could  not  see  her; 
but  he  heard  the  sound  of  her  deep,  long- 
drawn  breathing,  and  moaned  uneasily  in 
his  drugged  lethargy. 

Her  head  was  bowed  upon  the  bed ;  her 
hands  oJasped  above  it 

It  has  been  said  that,  by  long-nursed 
resentment,  her  mental  vision  had  become 
distorted,  and  her  own  share  in  her  hus- 
band's misery  obliterated.  Now  the  scene 
of  his  death  came  before  her  in  vivid  and 
bittor  reality :  the  white  face  rising  through 
the  dark  water,  the  veil  of  ripples  parting 
to  let  it  pass — to  let  the  sightiess  eyes  stare 
mutoly  up  to  heaven,  as  though  imploring 
pity  and  vengeance ;  the  drip,  drip  of  the 
water  trickling  from  the  long  hair,  as  the 
sodden  head  lay  against  her  breast ;  the 
deadly  chill  of  the  dead  hand  huddled 
into  the  warmth  of  her  own  bosom. 

All  these  things  came  back  to  her, 
hounding  her  on  to  keener  thoughts  of 
retribution. 

Was  not  Gabriel  dead)  Was  not  his 
murderer  living,  successful,  honoured  ? 

Yes;  and  he  should  live  too — ^live  to 
suffer,  to  meet  disgrace  and  shame ;  to  pay 
the  cost  of  his  black  and  hellish  crime. 

The  squire  was  not  so  ill  as  people 
thought  Dr.  Turtie  was  a  fooL  Other 
people  were  fools.  It  could  not  be  that, 
after  all,  this  man  should  escape  through 
the  gate  of  death  from  the  consequences  of 
his  sin  and  treachery — it  could  not  be  I 

So  highly  wrought  were  Hester  Deve- 
nant's  nerves  that  she  seemed  to  herself 
but  as  the  instrument  of  a  higher  retribu- 
tion, but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  many 
sufferers  from  a  great  wrong.^ 

Round  about  tne  gaunt,  sinewy  wrists 
that  showed  white  and  wasted  above  the 
fur  coverlet,  she  saw,  in  her  fevered  im- 
agination, the  shimmer  of  handcuffs ;  the 
skulMike  attenuated  head  of  the  sick  man 
presented  itself  to  her  mind's  eye  still 
more  skull-like,  still  more  attenuated, 
because  shorn  of  its  grey  shadowy  tresses. 
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A  felon,  in  a  felon's  priBon-garb^-thua 
might  her  eyes  gloat  over  Qtomej  Stirling 
one  day. 

This  vision  was,  however,  one  for  the 
future.  The  present  claimed  her  energies 
now.  The  bitter  chalice  that  her  hand 
holds  to  the  lips  of  her  enemy  must  be 
drained  to  the  oregs,  not  merely  sipped. 

She  peers  at  the  fkce  lying  back  upon  the 
pillows. 

The  fever-spots  still  bum  beneath  each 
glazed  and  blood-shot  eye;  the  parched 
ups  move,  though  giving  forth  no  audible 
sound. 

The  brain  is  still  working — still  half- 
excited,  half-numbed  by  the  narcotic. 

Hester  slips  her  arm  beneath  the  pillows, 
raising  them  gentiiv,  until  the  squire  is 
raised  with  them  almost  into  an  upright 
posture. 

Then  she  gentlv  moves  and  even  shakes 
the  helpless  hands,  first  one  and  then  its 
fellow. 

Again  the  eyes  open  and  stare  round 
the  l^tsome  room. 

*' What,"  moans  the  sufferer  fretfully, 
**  no  rest,  no  rest  1 " 

"  What  rest  should  there  be  for  such  as 
you)"  says  the  accusing  voice  at  his 
side — the  voice  that  he  Ukes  for  that  of 
his  own  accusing  conscience. 

*'  True,  true,  he  mutters,  in  a  patient 
acquiescence  that  is  not  without  pathos ; 
*'  but  I  have  gone  over  the  ground  so  often ; 
must  I  traverse  all  the  weaiy  way  again  1 " 

"Every  step." 

He  turns  his  head  wearily  from  side  to 
side,  as  one  may  see  a  dumb  animal  under 
terrible  torture. 

Hester  waits  a  while  until  this  piteous 
movement  and  protest  ceases. 

Then,  crouching  far  back  against  the 
wall  that  is  bared  by  the  uplif  ong  of  the 
braced-back  curtain,  she  puts  an  initial 
question : 

"  Was  the  crime — the  robbery  planned 
and  carried  out  by  you  alone  i " 

«  By  me  alone."  Then,  with  a  charac- 
teristic touch  of  irritability  he  adds : "  Who 
the  devil  do  you  suppose  I  should  ask  to 
help  me  1 " 

"  And  you  did  it—that  n^ht  1 " 

"  No,  no — I  began  it  by  little  and  little. 
He  was  going  blind,  you  know ;  he 
was  easily  h^Kiwinked — ^I  cooked  the 
ledgers.  I  was  most  afraid  of  poor  old 
Anthony ;  but  if  he  was  puzzled  at  any 
time,  he  only  thought  his  own  old  brain 
was  failing  him.  I  tell  you  he  came  to 
me  trembling,  shaking  from  head  to  foot ; 


^-^ 


begged  me  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  get  a 
younger  man  in  his  place.  Poor  old 
Anthony  I  But  I  have  made  it  up  to  him 
— I  have  made  it  up  to  him." 

Like  clockwork  wound  up  to  go  only 
for  a  certain  time,  the  squire's  enersy  and 
consciousness  were  apt  to  sink  suddenly 
into  lethargy  until  freshly  roused. 

The  next  question  Hester  put  to  him  had 
to  be  repeated  twice  over,  spoken  jclose  to 
his  ear  before  it  pierced  into  the  confused 
and  tortured  bram. 

"  You  used  the  money — other  people's 
money— for  your  own  purposes  %  " 

"  Yes ;  I  took  a  little— a  very  little  at 
first  I  speculated  with  it — it  doubled 
itself — trebled  itself  in  my  hands.  I  found 
myself  with  quite  a  hoard,  and  it  was  all 
for  Ralph." 

"  Of  course— «11  for  BalpL" 

"  Who  else  should  it  be  for  f  I  had  no 
ambitions  for  myself,  they  were  all  for  him 
— all  for  him." 

Then  broken  images  from  a  tenible  past 
came  upbefore  the  troubled  mind,  and,  for 
a  time,  Hester  could  not  catch  any  due  to 
the  mutterings  of  the  restless  lips. 

"You  have  a  pretty  skill,  bov.  Tis 
marvellous  well  done.  Now,  Balpn,  say  a 
bonnie  'thank  you.'  'Tis  neatly  carved, 
in  truth — and  good  of  you  to  spend  so 
much  time  on  my  dear  boy's  amusement. 
He  is  not  ungrateful — are  you,  sweet- 
heart %  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  suffer — txj 
a  remedy  I  know  of." 

In  a  flash  Hester  remembered  Davey's 
evidence  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  She 
held  the  clue  now ;  dose  and  fast  too. 

"  You  drugged  the  boy  Davey  1 " 

"  Ay,  he  ubpt  soundly,  that  night  I 
tumea  my  lantern  on  his  face  as  he  lay — 
he  never  stirred  an  eyelash." 

"  You  were  in  the  bank,  then  % " 

"  Yes ;  in  the  bank.  As  for  (Jaylad — 
down,  Gaylad,  down  I  See  how  quiet  he 
lies.  His  eyes,  fond  and  faithful,  looking 
up  to  mine.  He  follows  me  with  them  as 
I  move  noisdesdy  about  Tut  1  how  the 
door  of  that  safe  creaka  This  key,  too,  it 
turns  uneasily.  Anthony  should  have  seen 
to  this  better ;  it  should  have  been  oiled ; 
but  he  grows  old — he  grows  old.  I  must 
not  be  hard  on  his  shortcomings." 

"  But  the  outer  doors — ^how  have  you 
opened  the  outer  doors  of  the  bank  1 "  says 
Hester,  straining  her  hair  off  her  brow 
with  her  hands,  white  even  to  the  lips 
with  eagerness ;  drawing  her  breath  hard 
in  the  effort  to  keep  herself  in  hand. 

"  How  does  anybody  open  doors  in  the 
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dead  of  night,  when  they  don't  want  to 
wake  a  sleeping  world  1  With  keys,  to 
be  sure — duplicate  keys,  made  in  Paris 
months  before — made  cunningly,  mind 
you,  from  casts  that  I  had  taken.  Someone 
said  that  he  who  robbed  the  bank  was 
dever  as  the  Father  of  Lies  himself.  They 
•aid  true — ^true — true." 

His  whole  attenuated  frame  shook  with 
a  low  chuckle  that  was  enough  to  curdle 
the  Uood  to  hear.  But  Hester  was  con^ 
scions^  of  no  fear.  She  was  madly 
impatient — nothing  mora 

She  wanted  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Each  moment  she  feared  that  the  narcotic 
might  begin  to  daze  and  numb  in  spite  of  all 
ber  efforts,  and  so  the  tale  be  left  unfinished. 
**  Why  did  you  pitch  upon  that  night  of 
an  others  r' 

«I  dared  not  w^t  any  longer;  the 
dividends  were  becoming  due — the  whole 
thmg  would  out  then.  The  money  was 
gone,  I  tell  you ;  eood  solid  gold  drained 
away  little  by  litUe,  like  wine,  rich  and 
yellow,  from  a  leaking  cask." 
^'Bnt  if  you  had  not  seen  Davey  that 
night,  if  YOU  had  had  no  chance  to  drug 
kirn  (the  Keys  of  the  safe  were  in  the  desk 
in  hu  room),  if  he  had  awakened,  what 
would  you  have  done  1 " 
«KiUedhim." 

The  long  sinewy  hands  link  and  inters 
twine  themselves  together  in  a  grisly 
tension,  strangling  an  imaginary  spy. 

Then  comes  a  sudden  change.  The 
mouth  works  and  trembles,  a  heavy  sob 
heaves  and  rends  the  hollow  breast 

"Poor  boy — ^poor  faithful  Daveyl  he 
would  not  have  known  me  for  his  master, 
though ;  he  would  not  have  knovm  whose 
hand  was  crushing  out  his  life — thuik 
Heaven  for  that  1 " 

"He  would  not  have  known  you  for 
Geoffrey  Stirling — ^you  were  too  w^  dis- 
guised for  that."  Hester  hisses  the  words 
through  her  teeth ;  she  clenches  her  hand 
as  she  utters  them,  for  her  they  bear  a 
teirible  significance. 

"  I  should  think  you  must  be  the  devil, 
lince  yon  know  so  much  about  ;t !"  says 
Oeoffirey  Stirling,  for  the  first  time  straining 
round  towards  where  the  voice  comes  from, 
and  clutching  at  the  coverlet  to  help  him- 
8el£  But  the  efi'ort  exhausted  him.  He 
fell  back  heavily  upon  his  pillow,  and  lay 
■taring  blankly  at  the  shimmering  candles 
reflected  in  the  mirror  that  &ced  l^e  foot 
of  his  bed.  "Are  they  stars f"  he  said, 
pointing  to  them ;  "  God's  eyes  watching — 
watching  all  night  long  1  *' 


''Did  the  stars  seem  like  the  eyes  of 
God  to  you  that  night,  Geoffrey  Stirling )" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  muttered,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  brow  as  if  to  clear  away  the 
tangle  of  shifting  thoughts  and  memories 
that  held  him  in  its  horrible  meshes.  "  Yes, 
and  every  leaf  a  listening  ear." 

"Still,  the  waggoner's  frock,  the  red 
beard  and  heavy  false  locks  were  a  safe- 
enough  blind— eh  1 " 

"  True ;  but  the  eyes  up  above  could  see 
through  that;  they  pierced  to  my  heart — 
to  my  heart,  I  tell  you." 

"  You  burnt  the  ledgers  %  " 

"  Yes ;  leaf  by  leaf  It  would  not  have 
done  to  make  a  great  blaze,  you  know — 
too  much  smoke,  too  much  smoke.  Even 
as  it  was,  some  fool  saw  it.  When  all 
honest  men  ought  to  have  been  in  their 
beds,  he  chose  to  be  wandering  about  spy- 
ing out  what  he  could  see." 

"He  saw  you  returning  home, did  he 
noti" 

"Yes,  but  that  didn't  matter;  how 
should  it  ?  He  wasn't  like  the  eyes  that 
watched  from  above.  He  was  a  fool,  as  I 
said  before.  I  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass. 
I  was  always  an  advocate  for  the  working- 
classes  showing  proper  respect  to  their 
betters — always,  anyone  will  tell  you 
that " 

"  Had  you  burnt  the  notes  as  well  as  the 
ledgers  1 " 

"  Why  not  ?  What  good  were  they — 
ehl  So  much  worthless  paper.  Phewl 
how  they  curled  up  and  crackled  as  they 
burnt  1  They  stuck  to  my  fingers  like 
living  things. 

"Some  one  else  saw  you  that  night, 
besides  the  fool  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  his  bed,  and  wasn't  1 " 

*« Another  fool— ehl" 

"  No ;  one  whom  men  called  a  madman 
— Gabriel  Devenant" 

"He  is  dead,  I  tell  you.  I  saw  her 
sewing  his  shroud." 

A  restless  fear  came  into  Geofirey 
Stirling's  face  as  he  spoke;  the  sweat 
beaded  on  his  hollow  temples. 

"  No,"  he  said  with  feverish  eagerness, 
putting  out  his  hand  as  though  to  push 
away  some  unwelcome  suggestion ;  "  no,  I 
will  not  see  him.    I  have  been  ilL    Let 


»» 


me  go. 

"  Gkibriel  was  fond  of  wandering  about 
in  the  night-tim^"  went  on  Hester's  voice 
with  pitiless  distinctness;  "he  saw  you 
that  night,  he  followed  you  home.    He 


suspected  you  to  be  the  sinner  ^oa  are." 
"I  don't    believe   it^"   said   (Geofirey 
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sharply,  with  all  his  old  abraptness  of 
speech;  ''he  was  a  vague  dreamer.  He 
hadn't  it  in  him  to  divine  a  thing  like 
that.  Anyhow,  what  does  it  matter  1  he's 
dead — dead  and  gone  to  dnst  long  enough 
ago;  who  cares  what  he  fancied  in  that 
inad  brain  of  his  1  I  dream  of  him  some- 
times. His  eyes  follow  me — they  are  mad, 
they  glare.  I  see  them  now.  Come  here, 
whoever  you  are ;  stand  between  them  and 
me  !  You  need  not  be  afraid.  I  tell  you 
the  man  is  dead — dead— dead  ! " 

He  cowered  down,  covering  his  own 
eyes  with  a  shaking  hand  to  hide  them 
from  the  glare  of  those  others. 

"He  died  by  your  hand,  Greofirey 
Stirling — he  died  by  your  hand  as  truly  as 
though  you  had  plunged  a  knife  into  his 
heart  By  you  his  wife  was  made  a  widow, 
and  his  child  fatherless." 

Hester's  words  now  came  pantingly,  nor 
was  the  fevered  flush  on  the  sick  man's 
cheek  deeper  than  that  which  stained  her 
own. 

''You  think  so,  do  you?"  said  the 
squire,  with  one  of  his  quick  transitions  of 
mood  casting  aside  fear,  and  speaking 
mockingly ;  "  well,  well,  anyway,  since  he 
took  to  harbouring  foolish  fancies,  he's 
better  out  of  the  way.  A  madman's 
fancies,  I  tell  you,  nothing  more.  Phew  1 
the  people  would  have  been  ready  to  tear 
him  in  pieces,  they  would  have  jeered  at 
him,  hustied  him  away — God  knows  what 
they  wouldn't  have  done  to  him  if  he  had 
breathed  a  word  against  Geoffrey  Stirling ! " 

He  had  forgotten  his  confession,  his 
remorse,  his  penitence. 

The  drug  he  had  swallowed  was 
beginning  to  assert  its  specific  powers,  only 
the  more  powerfully  for  enforced  delay. 

In  a  litde  while  he  would  drift  away 
into  a  land  of  slumber,  where  Hester's 
will  could  no  longer  touch  or  stir  him. 

She  recognised  this  in  the  altered  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  the  dull  glare  of  his  eyes. 
She  saw  the  beaded  sweat  stand  on  his 
hollow  temples.  She  saw  the  fevered  flush 
beginning  to  fade  from  his  cheek,  as  the 
roseate  tmts  fade  from  the  evening  sky 
when  the  sun  has  gone  down. 

The  night,  the  quiet  night  of  sleep,  was 
at  hand — the  night  in  which  none  could 
work. 

At  once  Hester  dropped  the  part  of  the 
accuser,  and  slipped  into  that  of  the  skilled 
nurse. 

She  placed  the  sick  man  more  easily 
upon  his  pillows,  seized  the  chance  of  the 
consciousnesa  that  yet  remained  to  him  to 


induce  him — not  without  much  display  of 
tact  and  gentie  persuasion — ^to  take  a  cop 
of  strong  soup  and  brandy,  and  then  she 
sat  herself  down  by  the  fire  to  cast  up  her 
gains.  -    • 

He  must  not  slip  through  her  fingers  by 
passing  under  the  dread,  dark  portal  of 
Death.  She  had  played  for  high  stakes 
to-night,  and  she  had  won.  The  story  of 
the  bank  robbery  was  hers.  Here  and 
there  blanks  in  the  tale  could  be  filled  in 
with  knowledge  gained  during  the  patient 
waiting  and  watching  of  the  long  years 
that  were  past,  items  that  fitted  into  the 
narrative  as  told  by  the  chief  actor  in  it  as 
perf ectiy  as  the  bits  into  a  child's  puzile- 
map. 

Truly  the  "  mission  "  undertaken  while 
she  left  littie  Hilda  to  the  care  of  old 
M.  Lemaire,  had  not  been  undertaken  in 
vain.  The  flash  of  intuition  that  came  to 
her  as  she  read  the  three  words  written  in 
tremulous  and  hasty  characters. on  a  slip 
of  paper  clenched  in  her  dead  husband's 
hand,  had  not  been  a  wiU-o'-the-wisp  lead- 
ing on  to  bogs  and  morasses  of  folly  and 
confusion.  It  had  been  rather  a  light  from 
heaven ;  a  ray  to  guide  her  to  the  haven 
(of  revenge)  where  she  would  be. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  crowded 
throueh  her  mind  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  in 
the  stillest  hour  of  that  still  night,  whose 
quiet  was  broken  only  by  the  deep,  regolar 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  man  extended  <m 
the  bed. 

Once  Hester  rose  and  stole  on  tip-toe  to 
look  at  her  helpless  enemy. 

So  may  the  treacherous  wife  of  Heber, 
the  Kenite,  have  looked  at  Sisera  as  he 
slept,  gently  putting  aside  the  looks  ftom 
his  temple  to  make  sure  of  the  spot  where 
the  cruel  nail  should  enter. 

No  nail  or  hammer  had  Hester  in  her 
strong  white  hands.  Her  vengeance  toA 
a  different  form  and  shape,  for,  as  she  bent 
above  him,  once  more  the  vision  of 
Geoffrey  Stirlmg  with  gyves  upon  hb 
wrists,  with  shorn  head,  and  snameftil 
felon's  dress,  came  up  before  her  mind, 
lighting  her  eyes  with  a  cruel  joy,  partaog 
the  grand  lines  of  her  lips  in  a  triumphant 
smile. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Hester  the  hut 
of  vengeance  blinded  her  to  all  her  own 
shortcomings  in  the  past  And  now,  no 
memory  of  her  own  sins  against  h^  hnsbaod 
jarred  upon  her  sense  of  triumph — ^no 
memory  of  the  scourge  of  bitter  words  laid 
on  shrinking  shoulders  with  pitiless  seveiii^ 
visited  her  to-nighi 
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She,  a  Uunelefls,  oroelly  injured  woman, 
the  arenger  of  a  murdered  man — 
that  man  the  one  thing  on  earth  she  had 
ever  loved  with  passion;  that  man  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  the  husband  of  her 
womaphood ;  the  man  whose  eyes  had  held 
hers  with  a  spell  of  tender  beseeching  in 
the  dear  dead  days ;  the  man  whose  lips, 
meeting  her  own  in  a  first  long  kiss, 
while  all  the  gloaming  around  them  was 
sweet  with  the  fresh-cut  hay,  had  taught 
her  that  the  loveliest  thing  in  life  is  love. 

She  never  remembered  Gktbriel,  when 
moat  she  thirsted  to  avenge  him,  as  the 
huaband  her  jealous  fancies  had  flouted  and 
driven  from  her  side— the  man  whose  life 
and  talents  she  had  striven  to  grasp  and 
emsL  No !  He  always  came  before  her 
monory  as  the  dark-eyed  lover  of  those 
halcyon  days,  when  the  light  of  his  love 
was  to  her  heart  as  the  sunshine  to  the 
flowers;  when  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  hers 
made  all  the  pulses  of  her  blood  beat  with 
ineffable  delight  Those  days  of  half-uncer- 
ttin  bliss  were  the  only  days  of  tenderness 
ind  content  her  stormy  nature  had  ever 
known.  The  strong  element  of  selfishness 
in  Hester's  nature  naturally  prevented  her 
finding  that  exquisite  happiness  in  mother- 
hood that  it  is  given  to  some  women  to 
find,  since  mother-love,  to  be  true  and 
•itasfying,  must  know  no  dross  of  self, 
ffilda  had,  hitherto,  stood  for  but  little  in 
her  mother's  life ;  had  appeared  to  her  more 
in  the  guise  of  a  creature  under  authority  to 
be  bent  to  her  will,  than  a  gift,  God-given, 
to  be  loved  and  cherished. 

Hester,  bending  over  the  fire,  absorbed 
ia  thoughts  of  a  day  to  come — a  day  in 
which  all  her  greed  of  vengeance  should  be 
ttkisfied  as  some  glutton  at  a  lordly  feast, 
Ijsd  not  bethought  her  to  put  out  the 
fights  that  still  flooded  the  room  with  a 
loft  radiance.  She  had  forgotten  that 
they  bozned  on,  shimmering  on  the  bed  and 
its  occupant^'  lighting  up  her  own  set  fiuse 
into  a  statuesque,  transparent  beauty. 

Bat  as  she  turned,  swayed  by  some 
psssing  thought,  towards  the  sick  man's 
oooch,  she  met  his  eyes — ^widely  open — 
staring — ^and  yet  asleep. 

A  cold  shudder  passed  through  her  as 
iha  met  that  stony,  sightless  gaze. 

It  was  too  like  the  ghastly,  unblinking 
stare  of  dead  eyes  that  once  looked  up  to 
the  sky  above,  as  a'  dead  man's  head 
rested  on  her  breast,  and  the  water  dripped 
down  on  to  the  drowned  flowers  from  his 
heavy  locks,  not  to  fill  her  soul,  brave 
woman  as  she  was,  with  craven  terror. 


Meeting  those  eyes  she  knew  they  saw 
her  not  Meeting  them  she  knew  they 
watched  a  world  mvisible  save  to  them- 
selves alone. 

Another  moment,  and  with  a  long 
shuddering  groan  Geoffrey  Stirling  has 
risen  from  his  bed,  and  is  standing 
grasping  the  foot-rail,  a  ghastly,  awfiil 
figure,  half  of  life,  half  of  death — wholly  of 
neither. 

It  is  Hester  who  has  set  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  this  horrible  automaton;  this 
thing  that  seems  to  move  by  clockwork 
without  will  of  its  own,  and  simply  because 
a  power  beyond  itself  compels  it. 

The  tortured  brain,  exalted  to  a  pitch 
that  savours  of  madness,  even  in  sleep, 
exerts  its  autocratic  power  over  the  poor 
feeble  body. 

Colourless  as  that  of  the  dead  is  the  face 
of  the  sleep-walker;  his  lips  are  livid;  and 
though  they  work  convulsively  now  and 
again,  no  audible  sound  issues  from  them. 

Hester  seems  spell-bound.  She  clings 
with  both  hands  to  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
and  stares  and  stares  at  the  slowly, 
mechanically  moving  figure  that  she  dare 
not  molest 

He  has  crossed  the  room,  turning  his 
head  restlessly  this  way  and  that,  as  one 
who  is  watched,  who  fears  pursuit  Yet 
is  every  movement  not  that  of  a  sentient 
being,  but  of  a  thing  governed  by  some 
ghastly  power  outside  itself.  Now  he 
kneels  by  the  old  brass-bound  coffer,  and 
Hester,  in  her  eagerness  and  terror,  has 
risen,  and  bends  forward,  yet  never  quits 
her  hold  upon  the  chair. 

The  hands  of  the  figure  move  softly 
and  stealthily  over  the  carved  lid.  There 
is  a  click,  and  the  coffer-lid  falls  back. 

Within  lies,  crumpled  up,  something  in 
dead  white  folds,  while  seen  against  it  is 
what  looks  like  a  gory  patch. 

With  the  same  horrible  mechanical  pre- 
cision as  has  marked  all  his  former  move- 
ments, Geoffrey  Stirling  has  raised  his 
hands  towards  the  lappets  of  the  flowered 
dressing-grown  he  wears,  evidently  with 
intent  to  divest  himself  of  it,  when  he 
turns  his  head  towards  the  further  door  that 
has  opened  slowly.  Then  his  hands  drop  to 
his  sides,  and  with  a  terrible  wailing  cry  he 
struggles  to  his  feet,  and  so  stands  with 
arms  outstretched  and  head  thrown  back. 

In  a  moment  Davey's  arms  clasp  him 
round ;  as  easily  as  a  mother  lifts  her  babe 
he  has  borne  his  master  to  the  bed,  laid 
him  tenderly  thereon,  and  is  bending  over 
him. 
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"  Give  me  some  brandy,  for  God's  sake 
— quick  1  *'  he  cries. 

He  cannot  stir  himself,  for  Geoffrey's 
arms  cline  wildly  about  him,  striving  to 
pull  him  oown,  down,  closer,  closer  to  him. 

''  What  is  all  this  f  What  has  hanpened  1 
Was  he  walking  in  his  sleep  1  iTot  un- 
dressed, too,  and  it  is  nearly  morning ! " 
says  Davey,  as  he  forces  the  brandy 
between  his  master's  pallid  lips.  ''You 
must  have  fallen  into  a  aoze,"  he  continues. 

And  Hester  herself,  almost  as  pale  as 
the  sick  man,  acquiesces  in  this  supposi- 
tion, and  strives  to  lend  a  hand  in  restoring 
the  squire  to  life  and  consciousness. 

'*  My  God  1  is  he*  dead  % "  cries  Davey, 
his  voice  rising  to  a  scream. 

But  Geofiey  Stirling  hears  that  j^itif ul 
cry  and  tries  to  raise  his  head,  tnes  to 
smile;  at  last — speaks. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Davey.  They 
said  you  nad  gone  on  a  long  journey.  Do 
not  leave  me  again." 

**  What  is  it,  master  1  Oh,  master,  what 
ails  you  1  "saysDavev,  sobbing  like  a  woman. 

As  for  Hester,  she  pulls  the  curtain  of 
the  bed  into  its  place  and  shrinks  behind 
it  All  that  Davey  can  see  of  her  is  one 
hand,  clutching  the  outer  folds  of  the 
drapery  as  the  hand  of  a  drowning  man 
might  clutch  a  rope. 

"  I  have  had  terrible  dreams  to-night," 
continues  Geofirey  Stirling,  never  once 
letting  go  his  hold  of  Davey,  never  once 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  dear  true  face 
bendmg  over  him — his  eyes  that  are  no 
longer  glassy  and  unseeing,  but  though 
strangely  dim  and  sunken,  are  eyes  that 
are  sane  and  see  what  they  look  upon — 
"terrible  dreams,  Davey.  I  have  been 
going  over  the  same  old  weary  road  that  I 
have  traversed  so  often ;  but  I  think — I 
fancy — I  have  passed  along  it  for  the  last 
time.  Listen  to  me,  Davey.  Can  you 
hear  every  word  I  say  %  Axe  you  sure  %  " 
"  Every  word.  Master  —  master  1 " 
answers  Davey,  but  cannot  see  his  master's 
face  for  tears. 

Geofirey  Stirling  stretches  himself  up- 
wards and  backwards  in  Davey's  arms. 

"  I  have  confessed — I  do  repent  Pray 
that  God  give  me  peace." 

Bewildered,  amazed,  thinking  his  master 
still  raves  in  delirium,  Davey  is  tongue- 
tied,  tear-blinded. 


And  still  all  he  sees  of  Hester  is  the 
white  hand  clutching  the  curtain  till  the 
curtain  shakes  and  trembles. 

"It  has  been  dragging  me  down,  down 
to  hell — the  gold,  Davey,  the  gold  that 
was  not  mine  to  take !  The  tears  and 
crying  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  have 
been  tearing  at  my  heart,  maddening  m&f 
driving  me  to  despair ;  but  now — ^I  do  con- 
fess, I  do  repent  Pray  God  to  give  m» 
peace  1" 

"  I  am  praying,  master — I  am  praying 
with  all  my  heart" 

"  Hush !  do  you  not  hear  the  singers 
out  in  the  night)  Can  you  hear  the 
words  they  sing  1  How  sweet — ^how  sweet 
itb!" 

Frantic  with  fear,  yet  knowing  not  what 
to  do,  Davey  supports  the  poor  drooping 
head  upon  his  breast,  raising  the  worn 
figure  higher  and  higher  as  breath  seems 
to  fail  and  life  to  ebb. 

As  he  does  so  he  sees  a  smile  on  the  pale 
lips. 

The  eyes  that  were  closed  a  moment 
before  open  widely,  full  at  the  br^t 
sweetness  that  had  once  won  the  hearts  of 
men. 

"They  are  singing  still,"  he  says. 
"  Davey,  only  hear  them  !  Tell  Ralph  I 
was  sorry  not  to  wait  until  he  came^ 
but  that  I  — couldn't  stay.  Tell  him  to 
make " 

That  message  is  never  finished.  Death 
cuts  the  words  in  twain. 

When  Davev  moves  away  from  the  bed 
where  he  has  laid  what  once  was  Geoffirey 
Stirling  tenderly  and  reverently  down, 
Hester  Devenant  is  standing  by  the  open 
cofier. 

As  Davey  comes  to  her  side  she  bendi 
over  it,  raises  the  thick  white  folds  thai 
fill  it,  and  in  silence  looks  at  Mm. 

"  What  does  this  mean  1 "  gu^i 
Davey,  a  terrible  look  of  fear  in  his  eyeii 
his  heart  beginning  to  labour  in  his  breast 
"It  means  that  Geofirey  Stirling  wai 
the  ghost  that  walked  in  tixe  shrubbery— 
it  means  that  Geofirey  Stirling  was  ths 
man  who  robbed  the  bank — ^it  means  that 
I,  Hester  Devenant,  am — foiled  1 " 

With  this  she  breaks  into  harsh  and 
bitter  laughter,  and  Davey  falls  back  from 
her  as  from  some  terrible  thing  he  both 
loathes  and  fears. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII,      ME.  PROSPER   CHANGE.S 
ins   MIND. 

When  Florence  witli  hBt  mother  reacbod 
Cheltenham,  she  found  a  letter  lying  for 
her  which  surprised  her  much.  The  letter 
w&B  from  Uan7,  and  aeemed  to  have  been 
vrittea  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  lately 
displayed.    But  it  was  very  short : 

"DEAREaT  Floren(;e,  —  When  can  I 
come  down?  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  see  yoa  All  my  plans  are 
likely  to  ba  changed  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner. — Yours  affectionately, 
"H.  A. 
"  Nobody  can  gay  that  this  is  a  love- 
Utter." 

Florence,  of  course,  showed  the  letter  to 
her  mother,  who  was  much  frightened  by 
its  contente.  "  What  am  I  to  say  to  him 
when  he  comes  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  very,  very  good  as  to 
•ee  him,  yon  mast  not  say  anything 
Diikind." 

"  Unkind  1  How  can  I  say  anything  else 
tian  what  you  would  call  unkindl  I  dis- 
tpprove  of  him  altoeether.  And  he  is 
coining  here  with  the  express  object  of 
taking  you  away  from  me." 
"Oh!  no; — not  at  once." 
"  But  at  some  day — which  I  trust  may 
be  very  distant.  How  can  I  speak  to  him 
kindly  when  I  feel  that  he  is  my  enemy  1 " 
Bat  ihe  matter  was  at  last  set  at  rest  by  a 
promise  from  Florence,  that  she  would  not 
oarry  her  lover  in  less  than  three  years 
without  her  mother's  express  consent 
^We  years  is  a  long  time,  was  Mrs. 
Mountjoy's  thought,  and  many  things 
■might  occur  within  that  term.  Harry,  of 
whom   she    thought  all   maimer  of 


natural  things,  might  probably  in  that  time  ^ 
have  proved  himself  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy. And  Moontjoy  Scarborough  might 
again  have  come  forward  in  the  light  of 
the  world.  She  had  heard  of  late  that 
Mountjoy  had  been  received  once  more 
into  hia  father's  full  favour.  And  the  old 
man  had  become  bo  enonnoasly  rich 
through  the  building  at  milla  which  had 
been  going  on  at  lYetton,  that,  as  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  thought,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  any  number  of  elder  sons.  On  the 
subject  of  entail  her  ideas  were  mUty ;  but 
she  felt  sure  that  Mountjoy  Scarborough 
would  even  yet  become  a  rich  man.  Tl^t 
Florence  should  be  made  to  change  on  that 
account  she  did  not  expect.  But  she  did 
think  that  when  she  should  have  learned 
that  Harry  was  a  murderer,  or  a  midnight 
thief,  or  a  wicked  conspirator,  she  would 
give  him  up.  Therefore  she  agreed  to 
receive  him  with  not  actually  expressed 
hostility,  when  he  should  call  at  Mont^ 
pellier  Place. 

But  now  in  the  proper  telling  of  onr 
story  we  must  go  back  to  Harry  Annesley 
bimself.  It  wQl  be  remembered  that  his 
father  had  called  upon  Mr.  Prosper,  to 
inform  him  of  Harry's  projected  journey 
to  America ;  that  Mountjoy  Scarborough 
had  also  called  at  Bustou  IlaU  ;  and  that 
previous  to  these  two  visits  old  Mr.  Scar- 
borough had  himself  written  a  long  letter 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  conflict 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  London 
streets.  These  three  events  had  operated 
strongly  on  Mr.  Prosper's  mind ;  but 
not  BO  strongly  as  the  conduct  of  Miss 
Thoroughbung  and  Messrs.  Soames  and 
Simpson.  It  bad  been  made  evident 
to  him  from  the  joint  usage  which  he  had 
received  from  these  persons  that  he  was 
simply  "  made  use  of  "  with  the  ol)jeot  of 
obtaining   from    him    the    best    ^qm\V.1« 
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establishment  for  the  lady  in  question. 
After  that  interview,  at  which  the  lady, 
having  obtained  in  way  of  jointure  much 
more  that  was  due  to  her,  demanded  also 
for  Miss  Tickle  a  life-long  home,  and  for 
herself  a  pair  of  ponies,  he  received  a 
further  letter  from  the  lawyers.  This 
offended  him  greatly.  Nothing  on  earth 
should  induce  him  to  write  a  line  to 
Messrs.  Soames  and  Simpson.  Nor  did  he 
see  his  way  to  writing  again  to  Messrs. 
Grey  and  Barry  about  such  trifles  as  those 
contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Bunting- 
ford  lawyers.  Trifles  to  him  they  were 
not ;  but  trifles  they  must  become  if  put 
into  a  letter  addressed  to  a  London  firm. 
**  Our  client  is  anxious  to  know  specifically 
that  she  is  to  be  allowed  to  bring  Miss 
Tickle  with  her,  when  she  removes  to 
Buston  HalL  Her  happiness  depends 
greatly  on  the  company  of  Miss  Tickle, 
to  which  she  has  been  used  now  for  many 
years.  Our  client  wishes  to  be  assured 
also  that  she  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a 

Eair  of  ponies  in  addition  to  the  carriage- 
orses  which  will  be  maintained  no  doubt 
chiefly  for  your  own  purposes."  These 
were  the  demands  as  made  by  Messrs. 
Soames  and  Simpson,  and  felt  by  Mr. 
Prosper  to  be  altogether  impossible.  He 
recollected  the  passionate  explosion  of 
wrath  to  which  the  name  of  Miss  Tickle 
had  already  brought  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  clerg3rman  of  his  parish.  He  would 
endure  no  further  disgrace  on  behalf  of 
Miss  Tickle.  Miss  Tickle  should  never  be 
an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  as  for  the 
ponies,  no  pony  should  ever  be  stabled  in 
his  stalls.  A  pony  was  an  animal  which  of 
its  very  nature  was  objectionable  to  him. 
There  was  a  want  of  dignity  in  a  pony  to 
which  Buston  Hall  should  never  be  sub- 
jected. **  And  also,"  he  said  to  himself  at 
last,  <*  there  is  a  lack  of  dignity  about 
Miss  Thoroughbung  herself  which  would 
do  me  an.irreparable  injury." 

But  how  should  he  make  known  his 
decision  to  the  lady  herself,  and  how 
should  he  escape  from  the  marriage  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  stain  on  his 
character  as  a  gentleman  1  If  he  could 
have  oflered  her  a  sum  of  money,  he  would 
have  done  so  at  once ;  but  that  he  thought 
would  not  be  gentlemanlike ; — and  would 
be  a  confession  on  his  own  part  that  he 
had  behaved  wrongly. 

At  last  he  determined  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  lawyers'  letter,  and  himself  to  write 
to  Miss  Thoroughbung,  telling  her  that  the 
objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  I 


by  marriaee  were  not  compatible;  and 
that  therefore  their  matrimonial  intentions 
must  be  allowed  to  subside.  He  thought 
it  well  over,  and  felt  assured  that  very 
much  of  the  success  of  such  a  measure 
must  depend  upon  the  wording  of  the 
letter.  There  need  be  no  immediate  haste. 
Miss  Thoroughbung  would  not  come  to 
Buston  again  quite  at  once  to  disturb  him 
by  a  further  visit.  Before  she  would  come, 
he  would  have  flovm  to  Italy.  The  letter 
must  be  courteous,  and  somewhat  tender; 
but  it  must  be  absolutely  decisive.  ^  There 
must  be  no  loophole  left  by  which  she 
could  again  entangle  him;  no  crevice  by 
wluch  she  could  creep  into  Buston  1  The 
letter  should  be  a  work  of  time.  He  would 
give  himself  a  week  or  ten  days  for  com- 
posing it.  And  then  when  it  ^ould  have 
been  sent,  he  would  be  ofl*  to  Italy. 

But  before  he  could  allow  himself  to 
go  upon  his  travels,  he  must  settle  the 
question  about  his  nephew,  which  now  lay 
heavy  upon  his  conscience.      He  did  feel 
that  he  had  ill-treated  the  young  man. 
He  had  been  so  told  in  very  strong  lan- 
Ruageby  Mr.  Scarborough  of  Tretton,  and 
Mr.  Scarborough  of  Tretton  was  a  man  of 
very  large   property,  and    much    talked 
about   in    the  world.      Very    wonderful 
things  were  said  about  Mr.  Scarborough, 
but  they  all  tended  to  make  Mr.  Prosper 
believe  that  he  was  a  man  of  distinctm 
And  he  had  also  heard  lately  about  Mr. 
Scarborough's  younger  son, — or,   indeed, 
his  only  son,  according  to  the  new  way  of 
speaking  of  him, — tidings  which  were  not 
much  in  that  young  man's  favour.     It  was 
from  Augustus  Scarborough  that  he  had 
heard  those  evil  stories  about    his  own 
nephew.    Therefore  his  belief  was  shaken ; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  clear  to  him  that 
there  could  be  any  other  heir  for  their 

Eroperty.  Miss  Thoroughbung  had  proved 
erself  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  the  high 
honour  he  had  intended  her.  Miss  Puffle 
had  gone  ofl*  with  Farmer  Tazlehurst's  son. 
Mr.  Prosper  did  not  think  that  he  had 
energy  enough  to  look  for  a  third  lady  who 
might  be  fit  at  all  points  to  become  his 
wife.  And  now  another  evil  had  been 
added  to  all  these.  His  nephew  had 
declared  his  purpose  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  and  becoming  an  American. 
It  might  be  true  that  he  should  be  driven 
to  do  so  by  absolute  want  He,  Mr. 
Prosper,  had  stopped  his  allowance,  and 
had  done  so  after  deterring  him  from  fol- 
lowing any  profession  by  which  he  might 
have  earned  his  bread.    He  had  looked 


into  the  law,  and,  as  far  aB  he  could  onder- 
Btand  it,  Boflton  must  become  the  property 
of  his  nephew,  even  though  his  nephew 
should  become  an  American  citizen.  His 
conscience  pricked  him  sorely  as  he  thought 
of  the  evil  which  might  thus  accrue,  and  of 
the  disgrace  which  would  be  attached  to 
his  own  name.  He  therefore  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  nephew,  and  sent  it 
aiOioBs  to  the  parsonage,  done  up  in  a  large 
envelope,  and  -sealed  carefully  with  the 
Buston  arma  And  on  the  comer  of  the 
enyelope,  "Peter  Prosper"  was  written 
very  l^ibly. 

■'My  dear  Nephew,  Henry  Annesley, 
— Under  existing  circumstances  you  will, 
I  think,  be  surpnsed  at  a  letter  written  in 
my  handwriting;  but  facts  have  arisen 
which  make  it  expedient  that  I  should 
address  you. 

'*You  are  about,  I  am  informed,  to 
proceed  to  the  United  States,  a  country 
against  which  I  acknowledge  I  entertain 
a  serious  antipathy.  They  are  not  a 
gentlemanlike  people,  and  I  am  given  to 
miderstand  that  they  are  generally  dis- 
lionest  in  all  their  dealings.  Their  presi- 
dent is  a  low  person,  and  all  their  ideas  of 
soremment  are  pettifogging.  Their  ladies, 
I  am  told,  are  very  vulgar,  though  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  one  of 
them.  They  are  an  irreligious  nation,  and 
have  no  respect  for  the  established  Church 
of  England  and  her  bishops.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  that  my  heir  should  go  among 
them. 

"With  reference  to  my  stopping  the 
income  which  I  have  hitherto  allowed  you, 
it  was  a  step  I  took  upon  the  best  advice, 
nor  can  I  allow  it  to  be  thought  that  there 
is  any  leeal  claim  upon  me  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  payment  But  I  am  willing 
for  the  present  to  continue  it  on  the  f  ufi 
understanding  that  you  at  once  give  up 
your  American  project 

"  But  there  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is 
euentially  necessary  that  I  should  receive 
from  you  as  my  heir  a  full  and  complete 
explanation.  Under  what  circumstances 
did  you  beat  Captain  Scarborough  in  the 
streets  late  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  June 
hstt  And  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that 
you  left  him  bleeding,  speechless,  and 
motionless  on  that  occasion  1 

**  As  I  am  about  to  continue  the  payment 
of  the  sum  hitherto  allowed,  I  think  it 
only  fitting  that  I  should  receive  this  ex- 
planation under  your  own  hand. — I  am  your 
affectionate  uncle,  Peter  Prosper. 
**F.B, — ^A  rumour  may  probably  have 


reached  you  of  a  projected  alliance  between 
me  and  a  young  lady  belonging  to  a  family 
with  which  your  sister  is  about  to  connect 
herself.  It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  report" 

This  letter,  which  was  much  easier  to 
write  than  the  one  intended  for  Miss 
Thoroughbung,  was  unfortunately  sent  off 
a  little  before  the  completion  of  the  other. 
A  day's  interval  had  been  intended.  But 
the  missive  to  Miss  Thoroughbung  was, 
under  the .  press  of  difficulties,  delayed 
longer  than  was  intended. 

There  was,  we  grieve  to  say,  much  of  joy, 
but  more  of  laughter  at  the  rectory  wnen 
this  letter  was  received.  As  usxial,  Joe 
Thoroughbung  was  there,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  the  letter  from  him. 
The  postscript  burst  upon  them  all  as  a 
surprise,  and  was  welcomed  by  no  one  with 
more  vociferous  joy  than  by  the  lady's 
nephew.  "  So  there  is  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  hope  that  a  child  of  the  Buntingford 
Brewery  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Prospers."  It  was  thus  that  Joe  expressed 
himself. 

*'  Why  shouldn't  he  have  sat  there  %"  said 
Polly.  *'  A  Thoroughbung  is  as  good  as  a 
Prosper  any  day."  But  this  was  not  said 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Annesley,  who  on 
that  subject  entertained  views  very  different 
from  her  daughter. 

''I  wonder  what  his  idea  is  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  said  Mr.  Annesley.  "  Does 
he  thmk  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  supreme  in  all  religious  matters  in 
America) " 

"  How  on  earth  he  knows  that  the  women 
are  all  vulgar  when  he  has  never  seen  one 
of  them  is  a  mystery,"  said  Harry. 

''And  that  they  are  dishonest  in  all 
their  dealings  i"  said  Joe.  *'  I  suppose  he 
got  that  out  of  some  of  the  radical  news- 
papers." For  Joe,  after  the  manner  of 
brewers,  was  a  staunch  Tory. 

''  And  their  president,  too,  is  vulgar  as 
well  as  the  ladles  1"  said  Mr.  Annesley. 
"  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  an  educated 
Englishman,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  entertains  serious  antipathies  against 
a  whole  nation  ! " 

But  at  the  parsonage  they  soon  returned 
to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
matter.  Did  Uncle  Prosper  intend  to 
forgive  the  sinner  altogether)  And  was 
he  coerced  into  doing  so  by  a  conviction 
that  he  had  been  told  lies,  or  by  the  un- 
common difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves to  him  in  reference  to  another  heir  1 
At  any  rate  it  was  agreed  to  by  them  all 
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that  Harry  must  meet  his  uncle  half  way, 
and  write  the  ''full  and  complete  expla- 
nation" as  desired.  "  Bleeding,  speechless, 
and  motionless ! "  said  Harry.  "  I  can't 
deny  that  he  was  bleeding ;  he  certainly 
was  speechless;  and  for  a  few  moments 
may  have  been  motionless.  What  am  I  to 
sayf  Bat  the  letter  was  not  a  difficult 
one  to  write,  and  was  sent  across  on  the 
same  day  to  the  HaU.  There  Mr.  Prosper 
gave  up  a  day  to  its  consideration  3  a  oay 
which  would  hare  been  much  betterdevoted 
to  applying  the  final  touch  to  his  own  letter 
to  Miss  Thoroughbung.  And  he  found  at 
last  that  his  nephew's  letter  required  no 
rejoinder. 

But  Harry  had  much  to  do.  It  was  first 
necessary  that  he  should  see  his  friend,  and 
explain  to  him  that  causes  over  which  he 
had  no  control  forbade  him  to  go  to 
America.  "  Of  course,  you  know,  I  can't 
fly  in  my  uncle's  face.  I  was  going  because 
he  intended  to  disinherit  me ;  but  he  finds 
that  more  troublesome  than  letting  me 
alone,  and  therefore  I  must  remain.  You 
see  what  he  says  about  the  Americans." 
The  gentleman,  whose  opinion  about  our 
£rien£i  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  very  different  from  Mr.  Prosper's,  fell 
into  a  long  argument  on  the  subject.  But 
he  was  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  his 
companion. 

Then  came  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  change  in  all  his  plans  to  Florence 
Mountjoy,  and  with  this  view  he  wrote  the 
short  letter  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  following  it  down  in  person  to 
Cheltenham.  *' Mamma,  Harry  is  here," 
said  Florence  to  her  mother. 

**  Well,  my  dear !    I  did  not  bring  him." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  t " 

"How  can  I  telll  Why  do  you  ask 
mel" 

"  Of  course  he  must  come  and  see  me," 
said  Florence.  "  He  has  sent  a  note  to  say 
that  he  will  be  here  in  ten  minute&" 

"Oh  dearl  oh  dear  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mountjoy. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  be  present,  mamma  ? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know."  But  that 
was  the  question  which  at  the  moment  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  could  not  answer.  She  had 
pledged  herself  not  to  be  unkind,  on  con- 
dition that  no  marriage  should  take  place 
for  three  years.  But  she  could  not  begin 
by  being  kind,  as  otherwise  she  would  im- 
mediately have  been  pressed  to  abandon 
that  very  condition.  "Perhaps,  mamma, 
it  would  be  less  painful  if  you  would  not 
see  him." 


"  But  he  is  not  to  make  repeated  visits." 
"  No ;  not  at  present ;  I  udnk  not" 
"  He  must  come  only  once,"  said  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  firmly.  "  He  was  to  have  come 
because  he  was  going  to  America.  But 
now  he  has  changed  aB  his  plans.  It  isn't 
fair,  Florence." 

"  What  can  I  do  t  I  cannot  send  him 
to  America  because  you  thought  that  he 
was  to  go  there.  I  thought  so  too ;  and 
so  did  he.  I  don't  know  what  has  changed 
him ;  but  it  wasn't  likely  that  he'd  write 
and  say  he  wouldn't  come  because  he  had 
altered  his  plans.  Of  course  he  wants  to 
see  me ; — and  so  do  I  want  to  see  him, — 
very  much.     Here  he  is ! " 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  Mra. 
Mountjoy  was  driven  to  resolve  what  she 
would  do  at  the  moment  "  You  mustn't 
be  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  won't 
have  you  together  for  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour, — or  twenty  minutes  at  the  furthest" 
So  saying,  Mr&  Mountjoy  escaped  from 
the  room,  and  within. a  minute  or  two 
Florence  found  herself  in  Harry  Annesley's 
arms. 

The  twenty  minutes  had  become  forty  be- 
fore Harry  had  thought  of  stirring,  although 
he  had  been  admonished  fully  a  dozen 
times  that  he  must  at  that  moment  take  his 
departure.  Then  the  maid  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  brought  word  "that  missiu 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Florence  in  her  bed- 
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room^ 

"  Now,  Harry,  you  must  go.  You  really 
shall  go, — or  I  will  I  am  very,  very 
happy  to  hear  what  you  have  told  me,^ 

"  But  three  years  1 " 

"  Unless  mamma  will  agree." 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question*  I  nevtf 
heard  anything  so  absurd." 

"  Then  you  must  get  mamma  to  consent 
I  have  promised  her  for  three  years,  and 
you  ought  to  know  that  I  wUl  keep  laj 
word.  Harry,  I  always  keep  my  word; 
do  I  not?  If  she  will  consent,  I  will 
Now,  sir,  I  really  must  go."  Then  there 
was  a  little  form  of  farewell  which  need 
not  be  especially  explained,  and  Florence 
went  upstairs  to  her  mother. 


A  BIT  OF  AN  OLD  STORY. 


Does  a  true  drama  of  human  life  ever 
work  to  a  climax  and  end  fittingly)  Does 
one  romance  in  a  million  reach  any  end 
whatever,  save  interruption  and  oblivion  1 
I  fear  not  Poetic  justice,  so  my  own 
experience  tells,  is  confined  to  poetic  pro- 
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ce«68y  and  the  only  romance  which  ter- 
minates properly  is  that  which  began 
unperceiyed,  ommagined,  and  unstudied. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  many 
dramatic  commencements  and  many  dra- 
matic conclusions.  But  all,  though  more 
or  less  effectiye  of  themselyes,  were  dis- 
connected. 

Two  years  ago  I  told  the  story  of  a 

mantelpiece    in    my    possession,    how   I 

ordered  it  from  a  potter  in  Multan,  and 

how  I  gave  him  directions  for  an  inscription 

which  he  did  not  follow.*     When   the 

object  reached  me,  though  it  was  pretty 

enough,  I  found  that  the  Persian  words 

were    not    those  I  had    ordered.     Upon 

enraiiy  I  learned  that  the  Sunni  fanatics 

of  Multan  nosed  a  riot  against  my  potter 

— a  Shiah  and  a  Persian — and  smashed  his 

stock.     Foremost  among  the  malefactors 

was  an   Afridi  Pathan,  whom  avenging 

neighbours  pursued.    He  took  refuge  in  a 

garden  and  fell  asleep.    Heavenly  beings 

appeared    to   him   there,   and    when    he 

woke  he  found  two  bracelets  on  his  chest 

The  Afridi  was  arrested  that  night  for  his 

ihare  in  the  disturbance,  and  in  court  he 

produced  diese  jewels,  of  beauty  more  than 

hunan  artificers  can  fashion,  as  he  showed. 

They  were   his  glory  and    his  defence. 

AlliJi  approved  his  deed,  and  it  was  for 

earthly  governors  to  bow. 

The  magistrate  did  not  question  Allah's 
aathority,  but  he  impounded  the  bracelets. 
A  rich  merchant  of  the  town  chanced  to  be 
in  court  His  change  of  face  when  they 
weie  handed  round  drew  the  magistrate's 
attention,  but  he  steadily  denied  idl  know- 
ledge of  them.  This  mystery  remained 
undecided.  For  his  disorderly  conduct  the 
prisoner  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  hard 
labour,  and  three  months  more  in  default 
<rf  his  share  towards  compensating  the 
potter.  Meantime,  the  bracelets  were 
banded  to  Sayyid  Farid-ud-din  for  exposure 
in  some  public  but  sacred  place,  where  the 
owner  might  recognise  them,  if  earthly 
owner  they  had.  Farid-ud-din  was  chief 
of  the  mooUahs  who  attend  the  Bahawal 
Hak,  the  tomb  of  the  great  Multan  saint 

So  rested  matters  wken  I  told  my  story. 
Friends  whom  I  had  begged  to  keep  me 
informed,  wrote  that  the  thmgs  remained 
without  a  claimant  when  Zahad  recovered 
liberty.  No  further  news  reached  me,  and 
I  supposed  that  this  romance,  as  usual,  had 
hrokoi  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter. 

«  All  thb  Year  Bound,  New  Series,  Vol.  25, 
p,  948,  "A  Travellers  Talee.    A  Mantelpiece." 


But  on  returning  from  Egypt  the  other 
day,  I  found  a  continuation,  very  welcome, 
though  it  did  not  upset  my  sad  theory. 

On  his  return  from  jail,  Zahad  hastened 
to  demand  his  blessed  prize.  Imprison- 
ment had  left  him  no  sense  of  disgrace.  It 
is  the  function  of  magistrates  to  persecute. 
Zahad  was  fresh  from  his  mountain  home, 
a  shrewd  and  resolute  young  giant,  quite 
unacquainted  with  civilisation.  He  was 
not  religious — ^few  Pathans  are ;  but  super- 
stitious, and  fanatical,  and  overbearing,  as 
are  all  his  kin.  Islam  is  less  a  creed  for 
them  than  a  banner  and  a  token.  But  for 
it  they  are  glad  to  die. 

Farid-ud-din  dwelt  in  a  ruinous  but 
substantial  mansion  by  the  Fort  The 
Bahawal  Hak,  of  which  he  was  chief 
guardian,  stands  within  the  fortified  en- 
ceinte, but  the  old  gates  were  never  closed 
at^  this  time.  With  difficulty  Zahad  ob- 
tained an  audience,  for  he  was  ragged  and 
dirty.  But  the  Sayyid's  tone  changed 
when  he  understood  who  was  his  visitor. 
He  abandoned  his  air  of  lofty  unconcern, 
uncrossed  his  legs,  and  descended  with 
grave  and  respectful  salaams;  conducted 
Zahad  to  the  comer  seat  of  the  divan,  and 
called  for  coffee. 

"The  blessed  bracelets,''  said  he,  "are  safe 
in  the  Bahawal  Hak,  lying  upon  the  sacred 
tomb  itself.  All  the  faithful  reverence 
them  1  Be  not  puffed  up,  oh,  youth  1  nor 
disdain  the  counsels  of  the  ageo.  When  I 
heard  of  this  event,  I  sought  in  prayer  and 
deep  reflection  why  you  should  have  been 
favoured  above  all  the  pious  of  the  city. 
The  Merciful  One  heard  my  anxious 
communings,  and  he  revealed  his  purpose. 
Great  and  dangerous  service  it  is  your 
privilege  to  render  Islam,  oh,  Zahad 
Afridi!" 

"  Tell  me  Heaven's  will,  oh,  Sayyid ! " 
exclaimed  the  Pathan  fervently.  "  Though 
it  lead  me  through  fiame  and  blood  I  will 
pursue  it  1" 

"  It  is  written  that  he  who  wins  heavenlv 
favour  walks  idong  the  edge  of  hell  1  Allah 
has  signalled  you  out  for  his  service,  and 
beware  of  slackness  1  Listen,  my  son  1 
The  infidels  are  full  of  boasting  and  vanitv, 
under  the  accursed  English  rnle  1  Beside 
our  holy  tomb  stands  their  idol-house, 
where  the  dogs  worship  wood  and  stona 
Our  forefathers  destroyed  it  again  and 
again,  but  for  money  and  for  the  revenue 
it  produces  they  allowed  it  to  be  restored. 
Allah  has  judged  them!  Banjit  Singh, 
that  Shaitan,  turned  it  into  a  magazine, 
and  the  English  blew  it  up  when  Mulraj 
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Mai  Khan — ^whose  name  is  grateful ! — 
defended  the  city.  Under  protection  of 
the  Christians  the  infidels  rebuilt  it,  and 
deluded  Kaffirs  from  every  part  swelled 
their  torments  hereafter  by  subscribing  to 
make  it  glorious  exceedingly.  There  is 
now  a  scheme  afoot  of  incremble  profanity. 
Those  children  of  the  Devil  point  the 
finger  at  our  sacred  shrine.  They  say, 
•The  Faithful  One,  Sheikh  Baha-ud-din— in 
whose  name  all  the  world  finds  peace  1 — 
lies  under  a  lofty  dome,  whilst  our  foul 
and  degraded  idol-house  is  flat.  Let  us 
arise  and  bestir  ourselves  1  The  accursed 
English  are  our  friends  and  fellow  dogs  ! 
There  are  great  and  rich  men  of  our 
shameful  persuasion  who  will  find  us  money 
before  passing  to  their  doom  1  Let  us  build 
a  spire  ten  times  as  high  as  the  dome  of 
Bahawal  Hakl  So  all  the  world  shall 
see  that  our  gods  of  human  manufacture 
trample  upon  holy  Islam,  and  laugh  at  the 
Faithful !  *  That  is  their  project,  oh,  my 
son  1 " 

Zahad  started  up. 

"  Where  is  this  idol-house  1  Where  are 
the  vile  unbelievers  1 " 

'•  Stay,  stay,  impetuous  youth  !  Nothing 
yet  is  done !  They  are  gathering  the 
money  and  the  stones,  collecting  masons, 
preparing  designs.  There  is  time  to  warn 
them  that  if  they  persist  in  this  un- 
paralleled wickedness,  brave  men  and  pious 
will  sacrifice  their  lives  before  it  shall 
succeed.  To  give  them  such  notice  is  your 
first  task." 

Zahad  undertook  it  at  once.  He  learned 
that  a  certain  Manich  Chanda  was  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  the  scheme.  His  blood 
aglow  at  this  threatened  insult  to  the  faith, 
the  Afridi  rose. 

"  Give  me  the  heavenly  jewels,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  will  be  doing  1 " 

"Nay,  my  son!  Had  the  All-Wise 
designed  you  should  have  them  now,  how 
should  the  Collector-sahib  have  taken 
them  from  you?  They  are  a  promise, 
not  a  reward  as  yet  You  may  see  and 
adore  them  as' do  others,  fervently,  in  this 
desperate  time,  but  such  an  inestimable 
gift  has  still  to  be  deserved." 

Zahad  flared  with  rage  sudden  and 
deadly,  but  the  Sayyid  put  out  his  hands, 
and  repeated  the  Feteha,  the  Beginning, 
that  verse  of  utmost  sanctity  which  awes 
the  faithful  hearer  though  he  be  mad  with 
passion.  Zahad  went  out  fuming,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  bouse  of  Manich  Chanda. 
The  merchant  was  away  on  business, 
and  his  servants,  insultingly  suspicious  of 


the  big  ragged  Pathan,  would  not  say 
when  their  master  was  expected.  In 
fierce  passion  Zahad  strode  away.  As  he 
passed  the  comer  of  the  house  a  scarf 
fluttered  down  from  the  balcony,  and 
lightly  veiled  his  head. 

Manich  Chanda  lived  in  a  great  blank 
house,  gaudy  here  and  there  with  paint  half- 
effaced.     Its  windowless  wall  occupied  one 
side  the  alley.    Within  and  above  its  high 
portal,  carvings  and  fretted  ornaments  of 
wood,  cut  almost  as  fine  as  lace  in  designs 
of  intricate  beauty,  alone  suggested  the 
wealth  inside.     Opposite    stood   another 
gateway,  as  elaborate  and  as  lofty;  but 
the  walls  that  held  it  were  broken  and 
weed-grown,  surrounding  piles  of  rubbish 
that  had  once  been  a  stately  house.    Its 
demolition  gave  the  sunrays  access  to  the 
overhanging  balconies,  of  exquisite  wood- 
work, that  adorned  the  upper  storey  of 
Manich    Chanda's    dwelling.     It    was   a 
glorious  burst  of  light  in  the  shadowed 
alley.     Above    and    lower    down,    such 
balconies  almost  met  from  either  side,  and 
the  sky  was  a    narrow    strip   betweea 
At  the  end  lay  an  expanse,  bathed  in 
blinding  sunshine,  with  market-people  in 
a  thousand  tints  of  drapery.   And  beyond, 
above  them,  towered  the  lofty  ^te,  pink 
in  the  sun,  black  in  the  shadow,  its  open- 
ing filled  with  the  living  green  of  trees 
beyond  the  moat. 

No  soul  was  visible  in  the  dark  alley. 
Zahad  took  the  scarf  with  awe,  and  stood, 
his  lithe  figure  poised,  his  blue  eyes  inter- 
rogating Heaven  with  rapture.  That  this 
was  a  second  sign  he  never  thought  of 
doubting.  He  did  not  glance  at  the 
balcony  overhead.  Had  he  done  so,  not 
even  his  hawk-eyes  could  have  pierced 
the  small  gaps  of  delicate  tracery,  behind 
which  two  girls  watched  him,  laughing  and 
trembling.  No  hint  of  Allah's  meaning 
descended  from  the  radiant  sky.  Zahad 
examined  the  celestial  scarf.  It  was  not 
less  beautiful  than  the  bracelets,  not  less 
evidently  work  beyond  human  skill  So 
light  and  soft  was  the  material  that  he 
could  crumple  it  all  up  between  his  palms; 
the  gold  woven  cunningly  in  its  texture 
alone  gave  it  weight  to  fall 

Zahad  found  voice.  As  he  feverishly 
twisted  the  holy  object  round  his  head  he 
recited  prayers.  And  then  he  strode 
towards  tiie  light  and  throng,  with  the 
gait  of  one  who  has  fk  mission  from  on 
high.  His  cries  grew  louder.  '^  Lah-ullab 
ul-iah-hu  1 "  he  yelled,  bursting  from  the 
alley  mouth. 
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An  officer-sahib  was  riding  by ;  with  a 
qnick  moyement  he  hitched  his  revolver 
more  convenient  to  the  hand,  and  undid 
the  strap.  The  market-people  gathered 
about  Zahad  in  alarm  and  curiosity.  An 
old  Sikh  policeman  pushed  to  the  front 

"  None  of  that,  Afridi  1 ''  he  remarked 
in  his  equivalent  for  the  familiar  warning 
of  our  "  Bobby,"  "  or  I  shall  run  you  in  1 " 

"You  will  run  me  in,  dog!  Me,  the 
chosen  of  Allah  1  Listen  to  it,  ye  faithful  I 
Lah-ullah  ul-lah-hu ! " 

The  Afridi  had  no  weapon,  and  the  old 
Sikh  cared  little  for  his  inches  and  his 
flaming  eyes — ^he  had  faced  such  in  youth, 
and  had  seen  them  cower  and  dim  before 
the  steady  press  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Khalsa.  Without  more  words  he  closed. 
Other  police  came  runniDg  up.  Zahad 
snatched  a  steel-yard  from  a  booth  close 
by,  and  slung  its  heavy  weight  round  his 
head  with  giant  strength.  The  policemen 
stood  an  instant.  Zahad  yelled  without 
ceasing,  and  whirled  his  tremendous  club. 
The  crowd,  three-fourths  Moslem,  be^an 
to  take  fire.  "Lah-ullaht"  many  cned, 
and  the  ominous  "  Din  1  din ! "  began  to 
matter.  It  was  an  anxious  time  at 
Moltan  in  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
The  officer  spurred  his  horse,  broke 
through,  and  rained  cutting  blows  on  the 
Afridi  with  his  heavy  riding-whip. 

Zahad  was  brave  and  high-spirited  like 
all  his  race.  At  this  moment  he  felt 
within  him  all  the  strength  of  Heaven's 
support  But  for  such  attack  he  was  not 
prepared.  A  very  young  man,  brought  up 
witii  severe  home-disci^ine,  yields  by  in- 
stinct to  the  whip,  though  swords  and 
bullets  would  not  daunt  him.  Quick  as  a 
pulse-beat  he  would  have  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind,  but  in  the  moment's 
hesitation  the  police  sprang  forward  and 
bore  him  down* 

Next  day  he  appeared  again  before  the 
courts  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  in 
the  market-pla^  The  sense  of  divine 
protection  rather  failed  him  now.  He 
perceived  and  humbly  admitted  to  him- 
self that  he  had  made  a  mess  of  it 
somehow.  Say3rid  Farid-ud-din  stood 
amongst  the  audience,  and  his  grave  face 
poured  rebuke  upon  the  prisoner. 

The  magistrate  delivered  a  lecture  which 
Zahad  heard  in  silence,  his  head  erect; 
wherever  lay  the  mistake,  this  Kaffir  knew 
nothing  about  it  He  was  fined  two 
rupees,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Zanad  did  not  own  a  cowrie  or  a  mend, 
but  a  householder  unknown  to  him  stepped 


forward;  and  did  all  that  was  necessary. 
When  discharged,  the  Afridi  asked  for  his 
scarf.  Nobody  had  seen  it  He  began  to 
make  a  disturbance,  but  the  police  closed 
in,  the  unknown  fiiend  took  his  arm,  and 
Zahad  submitted,  crestfallen  and  despair- 
ing. He  said  not  a  word,  but  his  sighs 
were  of  that  volume  the  Oriental  alone  can 
heave,  and  he  walked  in  semi-consciousness. 
What  unprecedented  torments  would  be 
allotted  in  the  other  world  to  one  who  had 
enjoyed  such  blessed  grace  and  had  proved 
himself  unworthy  by  acts  of  thoughtless 
indiscretion  1 

They  reached  the  Sayyid's  house  and 
found  him  just  within  the  door,  as  to 
receive  an  honoured  guest  Zahad  threw 
himself  on  the  ground. 

"  Well  said  you,  holy  man,  that  he  who 
is  favoured  by  Heaven  walks  along  the 
brink  of  helL  I  may  not  sit  beside  the 
lowest  of  the  Faithful  Let  me  lie  in  the 
dust" 

The  Sayyid  did  not  press  the  point  He 
sat  on  tha  divan  whilst  Zahad  lay  along  the 
floor,  and  probably  he  thought  that  their 
respective  positions  were  quite  fitting. 
With  great  interest  he  heard  of  the  new 
manifestation,  and  pondered  it  gravely. 

'*  Allah  has  indeed  marked  you  for  great 
deeds,"  he  said,  '*but  not  yet  Go  to 
Gujrat  and  meditate  in  solitude  six  months. 
I  will  give  you  letters  to  Fir  Shah  Daula, 
the  sainted  recluse,  who  dwells  in  Gujrat 
I  will  give  you  also  money  for  the  journey. 
Stay  with  that  holiest  of  men  until  it  is 
revealed  to  meto  send  for  you.  Gk)  to-night." 

«  May  I  look  upon  the  bracelets )  " 

"You  may  hold  them  in  your  hand 

whilst  I  myself  conduct  the  evening  ser- 

*     II 
vice. 

The  day  was  not  Friday,  and  innovation 

on  the  fixed  ceremonial  of  Islam  is  so  rare 

that  Zahad  thrilled   again.     They  went 

together    to    the    Bawahal   Hak.      The 

heavenly  tokens,  wrapped  in  a  cloth  of 

gold,  were  placed  in  Zahad's  hands,  and 

the  Sayyid  took  his  station  at  the  mihrab. 

News  ot  the  strange  event  had  spread,  and 

the  mosque  was  crowded.    What  feverish 

visions  and  what  agonising  fears  alternated 

in  the  Afridi's  soul  I  am  not  equal  to 

imagining.   The  words  recited  by  the  priest 

were  unintelligible  to  him  as  to  all  others, 

but  they  were  sounds  that  stirred  the  blood 

by  fervid  association.    And  then  Farid-ud- 

din  ascended  the  minber  to  preach.  ^  His 

sermon  difiered  only  from  those  the  Faithful 

heard  every  week  by  a  grander  style  and 

an  air  of  significance  not  less  impressive 
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because  vague.  He  spoke  of  the  glo- 
rious time  when  this  city  was  a  bulwark 
of  the  faith;  when  the  infidel,  though 
magnanimously  sufifered  to  live,  dwelt  in 
subjection  ana  reverence.  He  alluded  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Sikh  conquerors, 
which  many  of  his  audience  fired  to  re- 
member, and  he  cautiously  hinted  that 
times  of  still  greater  humiliation  might  be 
at  hand  unless  the  Moslem  turned  zealously 
to  Allah  and  his  Prophet,  who  had  pro- 
mised that  none  should  prevail  against 
those  who  kept  the  faith.  As  he  finished, 
every  eye  was  glowing,  every  heart  burning 
with  passion.  Most  of  those  present  knew 
what  infidel  schemes  were  referred  to,  and 
they  vowed,  in  whispers  and  sobs,  then  in 
hysterical  shouting,  that  the  Moslem  would 
all  perish  before  their  saint's  dome  should 
be  overtopped  by  an  idolatrous  spire. 

That  night  Zahad  departed  for  Gujrat, 
and  he  dwelt  for  six  months  with  Pir  Shah 
Daula.  The  later  time  was  one  continued 
ecstatic  trance.  When,  after  long  penance, 
the  saint  declared  that  Heaven  was 
mollified,  forthwith  Zahad  began  to  ex- 
perience de^ghts  unknown.  He  saw  and 
he  felt  the  joys  reserved*  for  the  Faithful 
after  death — the  flowers  of  unearthly  fra- 
grance, the  black-eyed  girls  of  beauty  more 
than  human,  the  majestic  poetry  of  angels* 
converse,  the  light  of  the  very  sun  itself, 
the  jewels  and  gold ;  above  all,  the  thrilling 
sense  of  life  immortal  won  by  virtue  and 
devotion.  Then  he  learned  for  a  truth 
that  this  lower  world  is  nothing,  its  plea- 
sures and  its  pains  of  equal  unimportance, 
contemptible  alike.  To  him,  in  this  frame 
of  mina,  came  one  day  the  order  to  return 
to  Multan. 

The  Hindoos  had  been  active  there  and 
successful.  Their  co-religionists  had  sub- 
scribed, masons  and  materials  had  been  col- 
lected ;  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been 
strengthened  to  bear  an  enormous  increase 
of  weight  The  Mahomedan  population 
had  petitioned  Government  against  this 
sacril^e.  They  had  gathered  outside  the 
Collector-sahib's  compound,  and  shouted 
threats.  Government  was  alarmed  and 
embarrassed.  But  it  could  not  stultify  the 
principles  on  which  its  rule  is  basea,  by 
denving  to  one  religion  a  dignity  accorded 
to  tne  other.  It  could  only  return  warning 
for  menace,  increase  the  garrison,  keep 
the  police  alert,  and  wait  for  overt  acts. 

The  population  of  Multan,  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman  alike,  have  been  in  all  time 
noted  for  the  heat  and  obstinacy  of  their 
religious  convictions.    No  district  of  India 


has  suffered  persecution  so  frequent  and  so 
severe,  nor  has  any  endured  its  fate  with 
such  ferocious  obstinacy.  Although  the 
Mahomedans  have  been  supreme  for  seven 
centuries  and  a  half,  they  have  never 
daunted  the  fanaticism  of  the  subject  race. 
Again  and  again  riots  and  outrages  against 
holy  Islam  have  caused  an  indiscriminate 
massacre.  On  one  occasion,  Aurungzeb,  out 
of  all  patience,  ordered  ten  thousand  Hindoos 
to  be  slain,  and  the  order  was  zealously 
obeyed;  but  upon  his  death  disturbances 
began  again.  Nowhere  else  in  India 
has  Brahminism  shown  such  spirit, 
though  every  district  has  its  legend 
of  heroic  stubbornness.  A  prudent  fear  of 
English  magistrates,  who  do  not  massacre, 
but  prosaic£uly  hang  and  fine,  imprison  and 
transport  to  the  Andamans,  have  kept  fana- 
tics in  awe  more  or  less  since  the  annexation. 
The  police  have  promptly  suppressed  little 
rows  and  demonstrations  which  would  have 
gathered  force  until  they  set  the  town 
ablaze.  But  in  this  matter  of  raising  a 
spire  on  Prahladpuri  Temple,  Hindoos 
stood  within  the  law,  though  they  acted  in 
the  old  spirit,  knowing  well  that  a  storm 
would  rise. 

Zahad  made  his  way  to  the  Sayyid's 
house  through  streets  thronged  with 
Moslem,  sullen  and  threatening,  Hindoos 
exulting  and  defiant  No  blow  had  yet 
been  struck,  but  desperate  elements  were 
mustering.  Excited  groups  of  leading 
Moslem  stood  about  Farid-ud-din's  door. 
Zahad  learned  that  the  holy  man  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Collector-sahib  an  hour 
ago.  He  waited  until  the  Sayyid  came 
back  with  a  train  of  Faithful  After  these 
he  pressed  in  with  many  others.  When 
the  small  room  below  and  the  court-yard 
were  full,  Farid-ud-din  made  a  speech, 
which  those  could  hear  who  could  not  see 
the  orator. 

He  said  in  brief:  "I  waited  on  the 
Collector-sahib ;  the  General-sahib  was  with 
him.  The  Collector  called  on  me  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  I  answered,  '  How  shidl  I 
control  the  Faithful  when  their  livers  are 
inflamed  with  a  sense  of  wrong  ?  I  have 
no  soldiers.'  The  Collector-sahib  replied : 
'  They  have  no  wrongs,  and  if  they  think 
they  have,  it  is  you  and  your  fellows  who 
have  irritated  them.  This  is  no  time,  oh, 
Sayyid,  for  a  delicate  choice  of  worda 
The  Sircar  has  been  watching  you,  and  if 
disturbances  follow,  it  knows  whom  to 
hold  responsible.'  What  a  monstrous 
charge,  ye  Faithful  1  Have  I  urged  any  of 
you  to  seek  justice  for  outraged  Islam  by 
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means  other  than  legal!  I  said  to  the 
Collector-sahib :  '  My  enemies  have  abused 
your  candour,  oh,  father  of  the  people ! 
The  Faithful  of  Multan  need  no  hints  or 
guiding  when  their  holy  places  are  insulted. 
I,  on  me  contrary,  have  done  my  best  to 
restrain  their  pious  indignation.  We  know 
the  English  rule — it  is  heavy  on  Islam,  but 
not  unjust'  He  answered : '  I  have  spoken ! ' 
And  tiie  General-sahib  added:  'I  warn 
you  that  my  soldiers,  MoslemandPoorbeah, 
will  shoot  without  distinction,  let  who  will 
begin  the  riot  1  And  do  you  look  to  it, 
oh,  Sayyid,  for  a  ^reen  turban  will  be  no 
safety.'  So  the  General-sahib  spoke  in 
contempt  of  that  colour  which  marks  me, 
unworthy  as  I  am,  for  a  descendant  of  the 
Blessed  Ona  But  since  such  is  the  tone 
of  the  powerful,  in  the  hearing  of  you  all, 
I  adjure  the  Faithful  to  disperse  and  so 
c[uietly  to  their  homes,  relying  on  the 
justice  and  tenderness  and  respect  of  the 
Sircar  towards  Islam,  which  have  been  long 
apparent  to  all  who  can  see,  and  are  now 
plain  even  to  the  blind.  G^  quietly, 
niends !  Allah  does  not  need  your  arms. 
He  can  avenge  himself  by  wajrs  mysterious 
to  our  feeble  minds.    Go  in  confidence." 

The  crowd  filed  away,  murmuring  a  sig- 
nificant acquiescence.  They  belonged  to  a 
class  which  naturally  prefers  to  entrust  its 
cause  to  Heaven,  if  that  may  be  done 
decently,  rather  than  make  disturbances. 
Zahad  remained  in  his  place.  After  awhile, 
those  intimate  friends  departed  who  had 
stayed  whispering  with  the  Sayyid.  They 
looked  at  the  Ai ridi  curiously,  but  did  not 
speak  to  him. 

Then  Farid-ud-din  came  up  with  a  weary 
air.  His  foot  was  on  the  steps  leading  to 
the  upper  storey,  when  Zahad  called  his 
attention.  He  hurriedly  turned  back. 
**  When  did  you  arrive  1  Have  you  shown 
yoorself  in  the  street  1  Come  up  t "  The 
Sayyid  added,  glancing  round  suspiciously : 
"  The  moment  of  your  devotion  is  at  hand  ! 
Hush!" 

They  went  up  the  stairs,  passed  round 
the  central  well  which  looked  on  the  court 
below — protected  by  a  balustrade  of  dainty 
carving — and  through  several  apartments. 
The  magnificence  of  them  struck  Zahad 
with  awe.  To  us  they  would  have  seemed 
close  and  unwholesome,  tawdrily  furnished, 
though  many  of  the  odd  articles  were 
lovely  and  tasteful  in  themselves.  To  a 
rich  Hindoo  they  would  have  seemed 
commonplace.  But  the  Ai  ridi  was  amazed. 
Such  thmes  as  he  saw  there  on  earth  were 
the  plenishing  of  Heaven  in  his  dreams. 


Twice  a  door  opened  suddenly,  and  a  girl- 
child's  joyful  face  appeared.  At  sight  of  a 
stranger  it  vanished  in  alarm,  and  Zahad 
heard  merry  chatter,  but  his  quick  moun- 
tain eye  remarked  jewels,  gold-wrought 
silks,  and  dainty  luxury  scarce,  as  he 
thought,  terrestrial. 

They  reached  a  distant  chamber,  and 
then,  after  such  words  as  roused  the 
Afridi  blood,  the  Sayyid  disclosed  his 
plan.  It  was  radical.  He  suggested 
that  Zahad  should  blow  up  Pram^puri 
Temple,  with  means  and  under  circum- 
stances arranged  with  minute  skill  which 
could  scarcely  fail  Zahad  consented  with 
enthusiasm  to  play  his  part,  and  his  host 
left  him,  sending  in  choice  food  by  an 
ancient  slave-woman. 

But,  although  the  AMdi  agreed  with 
warmth,  he  was  conscious  that  tne  proposal 
would  have  been  otherwise  acceptable  a 
few  days  before.  He  had  no  longer  real 
delight  in  the  idea  of  risking  his  life  for 
the  glory  of  Islam.  The  direct  influence 
of  Allah,  so  to  speak,  had  vanished  from 
the  undertaking,  which  became  an  opera- 
tion of  mere  war.  As  such  the  Afridi 
welcomed  it,  but  there  are  neither  houris 
nor  ecstasies  of  devotion  in  such  work. 
And  as  the  hours  passed  by,  this  sense 
of  disillusion  grew  stronger.  Zahad  had 
been  used  to  ^eep  a  great  deal  under  the 
saint's  tuition,  and  his  dreams  had  been 
divina  Whilst  his  eyes  were  open,  and 
his  senses  abnormally  keen,  he  enjoyed 
broken  visions.  But  now  he  could  not 
sleep,  he  had  no  waking  visions.  The 
desire  of  his  body  was  to  lie  still,  and 
his  mind  was  flat  as  his  limbs. 

Two  days  he  endured  this  misery; 
then  he  confided  his  state  to  Farid- 
ud-din.  If  only  he  could  get  abroad 
for  a  few  hours  to  enjoy  the  sunshine 
and  the  crowd,  it  seemed  to  the  im- 
prisoned mountaineer  that  he  would  be 
all  himself.  The  Sayyid  would  not  hear 
of  this — too  grave  interests  were  at  stake, 
and  the  police  too  busy.  He  preferred  to 
try  medicine,  and  his  remedies  were  potent 
Zahad  felt  again  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
self-devotion  which  had  thrilled  him.  He 
penetrated  to  the  throne  of  Allah's  self, 
and  saw  the  utmost  joys  accorded  to  the 
Ghazi,  the  martyr.  They  were  too  keen 
for  endurance.  After  raving  and  bound- 
ing in  his  cell,  he  rushed  out  and  created 
dire  alarm  through  the  purdah.  Farid-ud- 
din  was  powerless  to  control  the  fervid 
young  giant.  Consigning  his  household 
to  remote  and  most  uncomfortable  places 
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of  concealment,  he  left  Zahad  free  to  roam 
through  the  mansion.  And  after  awhile, 
when  he  had  ransacked  the  place  in  a 
strange  frame  of  shrewd  observation  and 
mystic  extravagance,  the  Airidi  fell  asleep. 
He  awoke  infinitely  more  wretched  than 
before,  so  depressed  and  incredulous  that 
he  thought  his  whole  story  an  illusion.  In 
pure  ak^,  the  Say3rid  consented  to  let  his 
prisoner  out  for  a  few  hours. 

Events  had  ripened  during  the  latter 
days.  The  building  of  the  spire  had 
actually  begun,  and  the  Moslem  were  wait- 
ing in  despair,  the  Hindoos  in  confidence, 
for  the  Government's  final  answer  upon  the 
question  of  right  It  was  expected  that 
afternoon,  and  a  disturbance  would  so 
certainly  follow,  whatever  the  decision, 
that  troops  had  been  moved  firom  the 
cantonment,  and  posted  in  central  spots. 

Towards  evening  a  rumour  spread.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  had  con- 
sidered the  Moslem  protest,  and  given  a 
final  reply.  The  Hindoos  stood  within 
their  legal  right  in  embellishing  Prahlad- 
puri  at  their  own  cost  The  Government 
would  restrain  any  attempt  to  outrage 
Mahomedan  feeling,  and  it  invited  the 
Faithful  to  await  with  patience  its  action 
in  this  matter. 

Then  the  streets  cleared  suddenly.  As 
by  a  word  of  command,  the  Moslem  slipped 
away,  and  the  Hindoos,  finding  no  one  to 
quarrel  with,  retired  in  some  bewilderment. 
Zahad  roamed  about  till  dusk.  Then  he 
betook  himself,  ready  and  determined,  but 
unenthusiastic,  to  the  Sayyid's  house.  He 
passed  many  little  knots  of  his  co-religion- 
ists, eagerly  whispering  and  collecting.  It 
was  dark  when  he  reached  the  alley  where 
the  last  of  Allah's  manifestations  was 
revealed.  There  he  was  stopped  by  police 
and  questioned.  Whilst  replying  impa- 
tiently, a  sudden  uproar  distracted  the 
enquirers.  A  turn  of  the  roadway  hid 
Manich  Ghanda's  house,  but  the  noise  came 
from  that  quarter.  The  police  broke  away, 
and  Zahad  followed.  Before  they  gpt  sight 
of  the  building,  a  little  column  of  towns- 
men burst  from  a  side  passage,  beat  down 
the  police  with  sticks,  and  ran  along. 
Eoimd  the  next  turning  they  fell  amongst 
a  swarm  of  raving  Moslem,  who  occupied 
the  narrow  wynd  in  a  mass  compact.  Too 
closely  pressed  to  advance,  they  shook  their 
bludgeons  in  a  swarthy  flare  of  torches, 
crying,  "Din  !  din  1  Lah-Allah-hu !  "  The 
spirit  of  ^the  scene  stirred  the  Airidi's  blood. 
His  height,  his  long  arms  and  tough 
muscles,  forced  Zahad  a  way  through  the 


outlying  mass.  He  came  near  the  door, 
not  unbruised.  Here  was  collected  wilder 
material  than  the  city  could  furnish — 
Scindhis  from  the  desert,  Pathans  and 
Beloochis,  whose  eyes  gleamed  through 
tangles  of  longhair,  wet  with  perspiration. 
They  aU  earned  arms,  and  they  yelled  in 
frenzy. 

Bound  the  entrance  was  motion  still 
more  vehement  Great  hammers  whirled 
and  thundered  on  the  massive  door.  With 
a  roar  and  a  crash  it  gave  way,  and  Zahad 
was  carried  in.  There  was  no  resistance, 
nor  any  living  thing  in  the  house.  By 
ways  prepared  in  times  more  habitually 
perilous,  every  soul  had  sot  away.  The 
building  was  rummaged  from  top  to 
bottom  in  an  instant,  chests  smashed, 
apartments  stripped,  and  all  that  was 
moveable  trampled  or  carried  o£  Those 
who  entered  first,  the  Pathans  and 
Beloochis,  understand  looting  as  a  science, 
and  they  did  the  business  thoroughly  in 
a  few  moments.  Two  cries,  repeated  by 
a  thousand  voices,  disturbed  them.  It  was 
a  scream  of  "  Fire  1 "  within  the  house,  and 
of  "  Soldiers  1"  outside.  All  tumbled 
headlong  down  the  stairs,  disposing  their 
plunder  as  they  went 

Zahad  was  among  the  last  As  he  ran 
from  an  apartment  of  the  purdah — the 
harem — he  saw  a  big  Belooch  escaping  with 
a  bundle.  From  an  aperture  therein  trailed 
his  blessed  scarf  1  Zahad  recognised  it  at 
a  glance  and  sprang  on  the  looter.  Expla- 
nations were  not  asked  nor  offered.  The 
Belooch,  a  heavier  man,  almost  as  tall, 
sustained  the  shock,  but  he  had  no  time  to 
draw  a  weapon.  Clutching  each  other  like 
wild  beasts,  rolling  and  roaring  and  rend- 
ing with  their  teeth,  they  struggled  amongst 
gathering  smoke  in  a  horrid  din. 

Moslem  and  Hindoo  were  fighting  out: 
side,  whilst  the  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
drove  all  before  them,  and  the  police  made 
indiscriminate  arrests.  The  street  was 
cleared  in  three  minutes,  and  a  score  of 
daring  fellows  bounded  up  the  staircase. 
At  the  same  instant  the  Belooch  came 
whirling  down,  head  foremost  Zahad 
followed  him,  clutching  the  bundla  Ajid 
presently  they  were  both  conveyed  to  the 
guard-room  on  stretchers. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  may  be  summarised 
very  shortly. 

The  Belooch  died,  and  half-a-dozen 
witnesses  deposed  that  they  saw  Zahad 
pitch  him  downstairs.  To  the  magistrate's 
eye  the  case  was  simple.  Two  plunderers 
had  quarrelled,  and  one  had  murdered  the 
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other.  Zahad  was  convicted.  To  the 
qneetioii  what  he  had  to  say  before  re- 
ceiving doomi  he  answered  vehemently: 
'*The^elooch  was  found  in  possession  of 
a  scarf  which  Allah  had  let  fall  from  the 
aky  as  a  special  mark  of  fiEivour.''  And  so  on. 
The  judge  interrupted.  He  said  : 
"This  is  not  the  first  time,  prisoner, 
that  you  have  pleaded  a  similar  hallucina- 
tion. Last  year  it  was  some  Delhi  bracelets 
which  mysteriously  reached  you  in  a  dream. 
Now  you  justify  yourself  by  an  incredible 
story  about  a  scarf.  If  I  could  admit  you 
sincere  in  believing  that  these  things  were 
gifts  of  Allah,  the  simplest  enquiry  would 
have  disabused  you.  The  bracelets  are 
before  me.  They  speak  for  themselves — 
a  dozen  like  them  might  be  bought  any 
day  in  the  bazaar.  To  make  certainty 
doubly  certain,  here  is  the  mark  of  a  well- 
known  jeweller.  The  scarf  is  Dacca  musliui 
embroidered  by  hand.    In  a  score  of  houses 

you  will  find  such  articles " 

*^  No^  no,  sahib,''  cried  the  Afridi,  dis- 
tracted. "It  cannot  be.   I  myself  saw- 


(( Summon  an  expert,"  ordered  the  judge, 
"and  Manich  Chanda." 

Manich  Ghanda  drew  the  attention  of 
all  by  his  confusion  when  interrogated 
about  this  simple  matter.  But  when 
asked  generally  if  the  scarf  was  not  a 
common  pattern  of  Scind  embroidery,  he 
eagerly  replied  that  in  all  rich  purdahs 
sofih  articles  are  common.  And  the 
expert^  a  Moslem,  only  glanced  at  the 
bracelets  before  declaring  that  he  recog- 
nised them.  They  were  brought  from 
Delhi  by  a  confrere,  who  told  him  casually 
that  he  had  sold  them  to  Manich  Chanda. 
This  statement  made  sensation.  Zahad 
was  overwhelmed.  He  sank  down  in  the 
dock  and  heard  no  more.  Had  this  evi- 
dence been  brought  at  the  first  trial,  he 
would  have  laughed  in  simple  scorn.  But 
it  confirmed  mm  suspicions,  unacknow- 
ledged and  unshaped,  which  had  been 
iorming  in  his  mind. 

After  a  pause,  the  judge  continued : 

<'You  have  been  convicted,  prisoner, 
upon  the  clearest  evidence.  I  shall  instruct 
competent  persons  to  enquire  into  your 
Btate  of  mind.  But  my  duty  now  is  to 
condemn  you  to  penal  servitude  for  ten 
years." 

Zahad  paid  no  attention. 

The  doctors  declared  him  of  sound 
mind.  He  is  now  in  the  Andaman 
Uands,  noted  in  the  prison-books  as 
'^dangerous." 

Manich  Chanda  snfiered  for  his  daugh- 


ters' silly  freak.  For  years  he  had  been 
out  of  caste,  paying  the  penalty  of  a 
youthful  voyage  to  Europe.  It  was  this 
misfortune  which  caused  all  the  others, 
for  Hindoo  girls  brought  up  among  the 
decencies  of  caste  life  would  rather  die 
than  notice  a  Moslem,  much  more  leave 
him  gifts.  But  Manich  Chanda  had  fair 
hopes  of  reinstation  at  a  price.  For  this 
end  he  had  subscribed  largely  to  the  fund 
for  raising  a  spire  on  Prahladpuri,  and  had 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  collecting 
money.  The  disclosures  of  the  tried 
ruined  him  and  his  daughters  beyond  hope. 
He  is  the  richest  citizen  and  the  most 
miserable  in  Multan.  They  remain  single. 
The  riots  had  their  course.  After  a 
week  of  most  intolerable  disorder,  the  town 
was  formally  occupied,  but  a  certainty  of 
defeat  and  punislunent  did  not  stop  the 
fighting.  At  length  the  leading  people  on 
both  sides  felt  their  religious  enthusiasm 
cool  before  the  stagnation  of  business. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner they  reached  an  agreement.  Prah- 
ladpuri Temple  was  to  be  embellished  with 
a  spire,  but  only  thirty-three  feet  high.  It 
is  just  finished.  The  Hindoos  were  to  have 
a  well  dug  at  the  municipal  expense,  and 
they  waived  their  claim  to  draw  at  the 
holy  Moslem  fount 


TOWTON  ROSES.    ' 

LOCAL    LEGEND. 

Whkbe  Lancaster's  last  stake  was  set, 
Against  the  proud  Plantagenet ; 
\Vnere  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
Flaunted  o'er  the  furious  fight ; 
Where,  in  mock  of  brotherhood 
Kindred  rauked  'gainst  kindred  stood, 
Once  to  meet,  nor  part  again  ; 
Raged  the  war  on  Towton  Plain. 
There  the  squadrons  charged  and  wheeled, 
There  the  rival  war-cries  pealed 
There,  amid  the  roar  and  rattle, 
Of  the  lonff  and  desperate  batUe, 
English  all,  the  maddened  foes. 
Saw  the  long^  day  dawn  and  close. 
Ere  King  Henry's  cause  was  sped, 
'Neath  the  roses,  white  and  red. 

Full  four  hundred  varying  years. 

Have  passed  with  change  of  smiles  and  tears. 

Since  names  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

Bade  men's  pulses  leap  and  stir. 

Calm  beneatn  the  northern  skies, 

All  the  plain  of  Towton  lies. 

Where  (he  lark  sings,  blithe  and  clear. 

In  the  morning  of  tne  year, 

Where  the  merry  beck  is  flowing ; 

And  the  joyous  winds  are  blowing, 

Echoes  from  the  moor  and  hUl ; 

Very  peaceful,  very  still, 

Lies  the  field  of  battle,  spread, 

With  clustering  roses,  white  and  red. 

Yorkshire  airs  are  hard  and  cold. 
Keen  the  blasts  from  Yorkshire  wold. 
Nor  biting  frost,  nor  drifting  snow, 
Kill  the  roses'  roots  below ; 
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Drive  the  plough,  and  sow  the  soil, 
Spend  sJl  arts  of  strength  and  toil. 
Sure  as  is  the  call  of  spring, 
Wake  the  roses,  glistening 
Rosy  red  and  purely  white, 
As  they  gleamed  on  Towton  fight. 
Bear  the  storied  plants  away — 
Slow  and  sure  will  they  decay ; 
There  and  there  alone  they  blow, 
By  brave  blood,  shed  long  ago, 
In  some  mysterious  fashion  fed, 
Towton  Roses,  white  and  red  ! 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

YORKSHIRE.      PART  I. 

A  CURIOUS  mixture  of  old  and  new  is 
the  scene  from  the  ramparts  of  the  old  city 
of  York.  A  walled  city  of  the  ancient  t^e, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  and  antique 
gateways,  under  which  rumble  market-carts 
and  waggons — no  longer  overhauled  and 
peered  into  by  suspicious  warders,  and 
prodded  about  with  halbert  and  partisan. 
Over  there  green  lawns  and  a  silyer-wind- 
ing  river,  and  the  ruins  of  a  famous  abbey 
looming  through  the  morning  mists ;  but 
on  this  side  a  huge  railway-station  and  a 
network  of  lines,  that  stretch  away  in  all 
directions  to  every  point  of  the  compass, 
while  far  abroad  on  the  wide  plain  can  be 
heard  the  rattle  and  roar  of  converging 
trains.  Within  is  the  sleepy  wakening  to 
life  of  a  provincial  town,  a  general  pulung 
down  of  shutters,  and  sweeping  of  shop- 
fronts,  while  the  minster  bells  tinkle  musi- 
cally, and,  in  a  strong  gleam  of  brightness, 
the  minster  itself  shines  forth  in  all  its 
wondrous  beauty.  Between  the  present, 
with  its  small  cares  and  worries,  and  the 
past  in  its  grand  perspective,  there  is  only 
a  swinging  door,  and  in  the  solemn  calm 
of  the  great  nave,  with  the  echo  of  prayer 
or  psalm  stealing  among  its  grand  columns, 
you  may  realise,  for  a  moment,  the  glad- 
ness and  the  sorrow  of  the  days  that  are 
no  more. 

But  the  memories  of  York  go  back  to  a 
time  when  the  minster  had  no  existence ; 
when,  perhaps,  a  temple  stood  on  the  site 
dedicated  to  Apollo ;  a  time  to  which  old 
York  may  look  back  with  regret,  when  she 
flourished  as  an  imperial  city,  with  her  sixth 
victorious  legion  filling  her  streets  with 
military  pomp  and  movement,  with  the 
emperor  himself,  perhaps,  passing  in  his 
litter,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
soldiery. 

But  what  a  scene  that  must  have  been 
in  York,  when  the  sixth  legion  was  re- 
caUed ;  that  ledon  that  had  been  settled 
there  for  near  three  hundred  years !    Such 


a  breaking  up  of  homes,  and  severing  of 
long  continued  ties  of  love  and  friendship, 
with  the  gloom  of  unknown  danger,  and 
forebodings  of  an  endless  separation,  as  the 
harsh  trumpets  sound,  and  the  garrison 
files  away  in  endless  columns.  There  is 
left  a  Eoman  tower  in  the  line  of  the  city 
wfJls  that  must  have  seen  all  this,  and 
more — ^things  of  which  the  merest  shadow 
of  tradition  has  come  down  to  us.  Thus 
Arthur  kept  his  Christmas  here  with 
Gwenbwyfar,  and  the  bards  were  every- 
where singing  his  victories  over  the  hated 
Saxon.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a  time 
since  then  when  Christmas  was  not  kept 
at  York,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was 
never  wasted  by  the  Angles.  Other  places 
they  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword;  but 
York,  it  is  probable,  maintained  its  muni- 
cipal existence  through  all  these  troubles. 
Aiid,  perhaps,  even  when  the  capital  of 
heathen  Northumbria,  the  rites  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  may  have  been  secretly  observed. 
Anyhow  we  know  that  when,  for  a  while, 
the  land  relapsed  into  pagamsm,  and  tiie 
missionaries  from  Canterbury  had  taken 
flight,  James  the  Deacon  continued  in  the 
Church  of  York,  and  rescued  much  prey 
fit)m  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

All  this  time  York  was  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  London,  larger  in  extent  and 
no  doubt  more  splendid.  Its  suburbs,  it 
is  said,  extended  to  places  a  mile  distant^ 
and,  with  its  remains  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  basilica  of  St  Peter  in  the 
midst,  the  quaint  result  of  Soman  art 
engrafted  on  barbaric  minds,  it  must  have 
presented  a  scene  full  of  charm.  Now,  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  veiy 
charming  about  York,  except  the  minster 
and  the  walls  with  their  quaint  old  "  bara'' 
For  the  castle  has  been  worked  at  by 
quarter  sessions  and  county  benches  till 
they  have  left  it  little  more  interesting 
than  Millbank  Prison.  At  assize  times, 
indeed,  there  is  some  stir  of  life  aboat 
the  place,  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
that  heralds  the  approach  of  judges  and 
sheriffs,  seems  to  waken  some  e<moes  of 
the  past 

Tlere  was  a  time,  in  Edward  the  Second's 
reign,  when  York  almost  threatened  to 
resume  its  ancient  state.  The  Exchequer 
was  removed  to  York  with  Domesday  and 
other  records,  which  loaded  twenty-one 
carts,  whose  slow  and  dangerous  progress 
along  Watling  Street  from  Westminster, 
might  have  come  to  a  sudden  end  in  a 
Scotch  foray,  with  the  result  of  a  terrible 
gap  in  the  record  department  of  the  future. 
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For  it  WEB  after  fatal  Bannockbum,  when 
the  fairest  parte  of  the  kingdom  were 
ravaged  by  the  Scots.  In  ]^chard  the 
Second's  time,  again,  the  King's  Bench 
and  Chancery  were  temporarily  removed 
to  York.  Bat  the  city  was  not  disposed 
to  regret  its  former  greatness  so  long  as 
it  kept  its  place  as  the  one  assize  town  for 
the  whole  county,  the  great  centre  and 
chief  place  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  Then 
to  thieaten  to  take  a  man  to  York,  was  to 
hold  over  his  head  all  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  while  "  York  Castle  "  was  a  terror  to 
the  evil-disposed  and  a  warning  to  the  idle 
apprentice  all  over  Yorkshire.  Then  were 
Xoik  Assizes  something  to  be  remembered, 
with  the  crush  of  business  in  the  courts, 
the  talk  about  great  causes  and  the  rumours 
of  the  bar,  wlule  perspiring  leaders  pushed 
their  way  through  tiie  press,  and  heavy 
fees  were  flying  about  in  all  directions. 
There  was  feasting,  too,  at  nights  in  the  big 
hoteb  where  all  went  so  memly,  and  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  drowned  their  cares  in 
deep  potations.  But  since  1864  all  tins 
has  been  changed ;  the  cream  of  the  assize 
business  goes  to  Leeds. 

When  there  is  so  little  left  of  the  old 
castle  it  will  hardly  do  to  say  much  about 
itj    but  there  still   remains   a   piece  of 
antiquity  among  the  corridors  and  tread- 
mills of  the  prison — Clifford's  Tower,  which 
dates  from  soon  aft;er  the  Conquest,  when 
William  the  Con(|ueror  tried  to  bridle  the 
fierce  Northumbrians.     He  found  it  easier 
to^  destroy  them.    The  castle  was  garrisoned 
with  Norman  soldiers  when  the  last  great 
effort  of  the  northern  English,  almost  more 
Danish  than  English,  was  made  to  shake 
off  the  hated  Norman  yoke ;  for  here  more 
than  elsewhere  was  the  Norman  held  in 
detestation,  perhaps  because  he  was  a  nearer 
kinsman.    Anyhow,  the  whole  force  of  the 
North  was  in  arms,  all  men  leaving  their 
homes  and  taking  to  the  woods  and  fields, 
Ualcolm  the  Scot  taking  part^  with  all  the 
msn  firom  Forth  to  Tweed,  and  the  Danes 
coming  to  help  their  kinsmen  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  sailing  bravely  up 
the  Humber.     The  garrison  set  fire  to  the 
city,  to  clear  the  approaches  to  the  castle, 
and  the  minster  was  burned  te  the  ground, 
with  many  other  buildings.     But  all  the 
skill  of  the  Normans  in  defending  castles 
was  useless  against  the  press  of  fierce  fight- 
ing men  who  came  against  them.      The 
waUs  were  scaled,  and  the  Norman  garrison 
destroyed  to  a  man. 

The    tidings    of    this    success   sent   a 
thrill    through    all    England.     Widtheof 


hurried  to  York  to  lead  his  countrymen — 
Waltheof,  the  son  of  Siward,  of  the  brave 
old  earl  who  had  marched  to  Dunsinane 
against  Macbeth  and  placed  the  grateful 
Malcolm  on  his  throne — the  old  earl  who 
ordered  that  he  should  be  laced  in  his 
armour  to  die,  thinking  it  shame  that  a 
warrior  should  die  in  his  bed.  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  old  Siward  as  uncle  to 
Malcolm,  but  this  is  not  quite  clear.  Any- 
how, Malcolm  was  the  husband  of  England's 
princess  and  brother-in-law  of  the  rightfid 
heir  of  the  Confessor.    But  Malcolm  had 

Bme  back  to  his  own  country,  and  the 
anes,  who  fought  chiefly  for  money,  took  a 
heavy  bribe  to  leave  the  country ;  the  North- 
umbrians, having  had  their  fight,  had  mostly 
gone  home ;  and  Waltheof  was  left  with 
enough  men  to  garrison  the  ci^,  to  wait  the 
tiger-like  spring  of  the  dread  William.  But 
York  was  noblv  defended  against  William 
and  his  warlike  engines.  English  and 
Norman  met  in  the  deadly  breach,  and  the 
Norman  recoiled  before  the  stem  courage 
of  the  defenders.  But  after  six  monthjB' 
siege  the  English  could  figkt  no  more  for 
famine,  and  York  surrendered  on  terms 
that  William  never  intended  to  keep. 
And  then  for  the  first  time  the  Norman 
Headsman  established  himself  in  York, 
and  Waltheof  was  the  first  of  his  victims. 
The  bmldings  of  the  city  which  fire  had 
spared  were  razed  to  the  ground.  And 
then  the  whole  country  between  York  and 
Durham,  a  fertile  plain  even  then,  the  seat 
of  a  large  and  thriving  population,  was 
wasted  so  that  for  nine  years  afterwards 
'  neither  plough  nor  spade  were  put  into  the 
ground. 

And  yet  York  could  not  have  been  quite 
ruined,  for  in  Domesday  a  respectable 
number  of  houses  are  returned ;  nor  could 
the  land  have  been  quite  naked,  else  surely 
the  Jews  would  not  have  settled  there  in 
such  numbers.  These  were  Jews  from 
Rouen,  where  they  had  for  centuries  formed 
a  strong  colony,  and  William,  who  found 
them  useftd  in  financial  matters,  encouraged 
them  to  settle  in  his  new  dominions.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  popular  among  the  English;  but  they 
flourished  especially  at  York  and  amassed 
great  wealth.  The  chief  houses  in  the  city 
were  theirs,  strong  and  gloomy  stone 
buildings,  where  they  were  suspected  to 
hide  vast  treasures,  and  the  great  chest  in 
the  minster  was  full  of  the  bonds  and  the 
mortgages  they  held  over  the  lands  and 
goods  of  their  neighbours. 

At  the  coronation  of  Bichard  the  Lion- 
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hearted,  the  Jews  of  York  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  two  of  their  number,  Benedict 
and  Jocenus,  with  a  pompous  retinue 
and  with  rich  gifts  to  propitiate  the  new 
monarch.  But  the  roughs  of  London 
set  upon  the  Jews,  and  Benedict  was 
so  much  injured  that  he  died  soon 
after.  Jocenus  made  his  way  back  to 
York.  But  the  unpunished  outrage  had 
given  such  confidence  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  that  they  were  no  longer  safe  in 
their  own  houses.  It  was  a  time  of 
crusades,  of  fanatic  enthusiasm  for  the 
Cross,  and  here  was  a  crusade  ready  to 
hand,  a  crusade  that  was  preached  with 
zeal  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy.  The 
result  was  an  outburst  of  popular  fury. 
The  house  of  Benedict's  widow  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt ;  the  women  ill-treated ; 
the  children  flung  into  the  flame&  The 
rest  of  the  Jews,  with  Jocenus  at  their 
head,  took  refuge  in  the  castle — ^in  the 
very  keep,  it  is  thought,  of  which  we 
still  have  the  remains.  They  were  under 
the  king's  protection,  and  the  governor 
did  not  ventum  to  refuse  them.  But  the 
Jews  mistrusted  him,  and  one  day,  when 
he  had  left  his  quarters  in  the  keep,  the 
Jews  lowered  the  portcullis  behind  him 
and  refused  to  re-admit  him.  At  this  the 
word  was  passed  to  raise  the  country 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  people  rose  en 
masse  and  swarmed  into  York  to  join  the 
citizens  in  a  desperate  attack  upon  the 
keep.  The  Jews  fought  like  tigers,  as 
their  ancestors  against  Titus,  but  with  as 
little  avail,  and  seeing  further  resistance 
useless,  an  old  rabbi  urged  the  leaders 
among  them  to  save  their  wives  and 
daughters  from  dishonour  and  themselves 
from  a  lingering  death  by  a  general  holo- 
caust Most  of  them  agreed  to  this, 
and  carried  out  the  desperate  work, 
Jocenus,  the  last  survivor  of  them,  offering 
his  breast  to  the  knife  of  the  rabbi,  who 
completed  the  sacrifice  by  his  own  self- 
inflicted  death.  Some,  whose  resolution 
had  failed  in  this  dread  ordeal,  opened  the 
gates  to  the  populace,  who  in  their  mad 
excitement  butchered  them  all  on  the  spot. 
This  done,  a  general  rush  was  made  to 
the  muniment  chest  in  the  cathedral,  and 
bonds  and  mortgages  were  given  to  the 
flames. 

As  a  financial  measure,  however,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  was  a  failure.  The 
king^s  justiciar  came  down  upon  the 
rioters,  and  the  fines  he  exacted  made 
the  people  wish  they  had  the  Jews  to 
deal    with    instead.      But   for    anything 


else  this  great  crime  and  foul  wrong  went 
unavenged. 

From  very  early  times  the  castle  was 
used  also  as  a  prison,  but  of  its  history 
in  that  capacity  few  records  remain. 
Else  one  would  like  to  know  something 
of  the  Headsman  of  York,  a  functionary 
who  no  doubt  existed,  and  was  as  im- 
portant in  his  way  as  his  kinsman  of  the 
Tower.  It  is  said  that  the  same  family 
so  long  hereditary  headsmen  in  Normandy 
— the  Jouennes — also  had  a  branch  who 
executed  the  justice  of  the  king  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  real  history  of  the  exe- 
cutioner in  England  is  almost  a  blank, 
and  if  any  descendants  of  the  family 
exist  they  make  no  sign  in  the  way 
of  family  memoirs.  The  Jack  Ketches  of 
the  last  and  present  centuries  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  master  of 
great  works  of  the  old  regime,  with  his 
privileges  and  his  rank,  which  was  all  but 
noble. 

But  Turpin,  says  some  one,  surely  Turpin 
had  something  to  do  with  York  and  its 
castle? 

Exactly,  but  the  feat  of  his  celebrated 
ride  was  not,  it  seems,  performed  by 
him,  but  by  one  William  Nevison,  a  really 
dashing  highwayman  of  the  same  period. 
Connoisseurs  in  the  matter  are  apt  to  con- 
demn Dick  as  not  quite  up  to  his  reputation 
in  point  of  dash  and  daring,  whereas 
Nevison,  it  is  said,  was  a  bold  and  generous 
fellow  of  the  Eobin  Hood  type,  who  would 
often  give  to  the  poor  what  he  had  taken 
from  the  rich.  And  Nevison  was  really 
acquitted  of  a  robbery  that  he  had  actually 
committed  in  London  one  morning  on 
the  alibi  of  respectable  witnesses  who  had 
seen  him  at  York  on  the  same  evening. 
York  Castle,  however,  was  Turpin's  last 
home,  and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
York,  the  place  of  execution,  either  called 
after  its  London  prototype,  or  the  name 
may  be  descriptive  merely.  Anyhow,  Dick 
found  his  way  into  York  Castle,  and  -in 
rather  a  curious  way.  For  some  time  pre- 
viously he  had  lived  near  Beverley,  where 
he  was  known  and  deemed  respectable  as 
Mr.  Palmer,  of  Welton — his  pockets  being 
sufficiently  well-lined  to  keep  up  the  cha- 
racter for  a  time.  His  manners,  alas  1  were 
not  permanently  reformed,  for  Mr.  Palmer, 
after  a  while,  began  to  trade  in  horses — a 
one-sided  kind  of  trade,  stealing  the  horses 
in  Lincolnshire  to  sell  them  in  Yorkshire. 
Horsestealing,  perhaps,  was  not  then  very 
severely  regarded  in  the  latter  county,  if 
not  practised  upon  neighbours,  and  the 
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soi-disant  Palmer  might  have  ended  his 
days  in  a  respectable  way ;  but  being  of  a 
quarrelsome  temper  he    fell  out  with  a 
companion  and  threatened  to  shoot  him, 
and  so  was  sent  to  York  Castle  till  he  could 
find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace.     Nobody 
in   the    neighbourhood    caring  to  vouch 
for  him,  Turpin  wrote  to  his  brother  in 
Essex,  bogging  him  to  find  some  men  of 
straw  to  come  and  swear  for  him.    The 
letter  was  duly  forwarded  through  the  post 
to  the  Essex  Turpin,  but  with  sixpence 
charged  for  postage,  and  the  man  not  re- 
cognisiag  his  brothei^s  handwriting,  refused 
to  take  in  the  letter.     Thus  the  letter  was 
returned  to  the  local  post-office,  where  the 
old  lady  who  acted  as  postmistress  recog- 
nised the  writing  as  Dick  Turpin's,  opened 
the  letter,  and  communicated  with    the 
authpritiea  Dick  was  now  lost,  for  accusers 
cropped  up  on  all  sides.     One  man,  it  is 
said,  of  the  many  witnesses  who  appeared, 
failed  to  recognise  the  prisoner  as  Turpin, 
and  indeed  offered  to  bet  a  guinea  with  the 
gaoler  that  this  was  not  the  renowned  Dick. 
"Tdce  him,''    whispered  Turpin   to  the 
wifder.     ''Take  him,  and  111  go  halves 
with  you."    And  Turpin  kept  up  this  cool- 
ness to  the  end,  skipping  up  the  fatal 
ladder  as    if    the   whole  affair   were   a 
pleasantry. 

While  on  the  dismal  subject  of  executions 
must  be  mentioned  that  of  Marv  Bateman, 
of  Leeds,  who  was  universally  believed  to  be 
a  witoh,  but  was  actually  condemned  for 
•  administering  noxious  drc^.  An  enormous 
crowd  attended  the  execution  at  the  new 
drop,  in  1809,  when  certain  refinements  were 
effected  in  the  hanging  process.  The  rest 
mnst  be  told  in  Uie  words  of  the  local 
chronicler,  who  was,  perhaps,  not  without 
a  hidden  belief  in  the  power  and  wicked- 
ness of  enchantments :  **  Many  are  said  to 
have  entertained  an  idea  that  even  under 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  she  would,  by 
her  supernatural  power,  evade  the  punish- 
ment about  to  be  inflicted.  Upon  such 
her  exit  must  have  had  a  very  powerful 
effect.  The  hearse — with  the  poor  wretch's 
remains— did  not  reach  Leeds  till  near 
midnight,  when,  even  at  that  late  hour, 
crowdus  of  people  assembled,  and  each  paid 
threepence  for  a  sight  of  the  body,  by 
which.thirty  pounds  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Greneral  Infirmary." 

But  enough  of  the  prison  atmosphere 
and  the  gruesome  tales  of  the  scaffold,  and 
once  more  upon  the  ramparts.  Over  to 
tiie  east,  almost  in  sight,  lies  Stamford 
Bridge,  where  the  Norwegian  king  and 


Tosti  were  overthrown  and  slain  by 
Harold.  The  bridge  is  jgone,  that  wooden 
bridge  which  a  gigantic  Norwegian  de- 
fended for  hours  against  a  host,  but 
the  ground  thereabouts  is  still  known  as 
battle  flats,  and  it  is  said  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  at  their  annual  feast — 
which,  in  the  north  country,  is  a  kind  of 
fair,  held  about  the  feast-day  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  village  church — always 
made  pies  in  the  form  of  a  tub  or  boat 
to  commemorate  the  event. 

And  then  pursuing  the  round  of  the 
walls  we  come  to  Micklegate  Bar,  which, 
with  its  quaint  Norman  turrets  and  general 
aspect  of  vigorous  antiquity,  seems  to  bring 
us  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  stirring  past. 
In  that  stirring  past  Micklegate  Bar  could 
generally  boast  a  grisly  array  of  human 
heads.  Chief  among  these  were  those  of 
Bichard  Scrope  the  archbishop,  and  Mow- 
bray the  Earl  Marshal,  son  of  Bolingbroke's 
old  opponent  in  the  lists  of  Coventry,  when 
an  ill-timed  conspiracy  brought  them  to  the 
block.  It  was  this  outbreak  that  Sir  John 
Falstaff  marched  to  quell,  taking  Glouces- 
tershire on  his  way — though  Warwickshire 
was  in  Shakespeare's  mind— and  attesting 
his  recruits  before  Mr.  Justice  ShaUow.  A 
bold  and  bly  the  archbishop  too  was  Eichard 
Scrope,  witness  the  silver  bowl  still  pre- 
served at  the  minster,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion giving  forty  days'  pardon  to  him 
who  drinks  of  it.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  brought  clusters  of  noble  heads  on 
Micklegate  l3ar.  The  duke's  head  first  of 
all,  struck  off  on  Wakefield  Green — 

Off  with  his  head  and  set  it  on  York  Gates, 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York  ; 

then,  as  the  Yorkist  faction  prevailed, 
the  heads  of  the  duke  and  his  adherents 
were  taken  down  for  sepulture,  while  the 
freshly  shredded  heads  of  Lancastrian 
heroes  occupied  their  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  ferocity  of  the  men  of  note 
of  the  day  against  each  other,  men  of  the 
same  caste,  bound  by  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  often  of  interest — the  happy  despatch 
of  a  race  that  had  played  out  its  part  and 
was  doomed  to  practical  extinction — the  tall 
trees  felled  and  the  undergrowth  coming  up 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  especially  as  the 
country  at  large  seems  to  have  suffered  little 
in  the  wars,  and  to  have  even  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  For 
centuries  after,  however,  Micklegate  has 
its  occasional  show  of  heads,  fewer  and 
fewer,  indeed,  as  the  city's  importance 
rapidly  decreases.  Bichard  Crookback  was 
the  last  of  the  English  kings  who  cared  much 
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for,  or  made  himself  a  home  in,  Yorkshire. 
And  there  his  memory  was  long  cherished  as 
that  of  a  king  who  meant  well  by  his  people. 
Perhaps  the  Tudors  were  never  very  popu- 
lar in  Yorkshire.  Anyhow,  there  were 
rebellions  and  conspiracies  enough,  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  noble  heads  affixed  to 
Micklegate  Bar  was  that  of  Percy,  the 
earl  who  took  the  field  for  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  the  Catholic  religion,  the  rising 
that  is  commemorated  in  Wordsworth's 
White  Doe  of  Bylstone. 

But  that  was  a  strange  sight  at  Mickle- 
gate Bar,  one  midsummer  night,  or  rather 
in  the  morning  with  dawn  just  showing  in 
the  sky,  when  the  Cavaliers  poured  in 
with  dinted  arms  and  lowered  crests, 
in  all  the  confusion  and  disorganisation  of 
retreat  from  the  lost  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  Seven  miles  or  so  to  the  west  of 
York  is  the  village  of  Lonst  Marston,  and 
between  this  and  the  little  namlet  of  Tock- 
with,  in  a  field  of  rye,  were  the  Scots  and 
the  Soundheads  drawn  up,  their  front 
stretching  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  was 
three  in  the  afternoon  before  the  two 
armies  were  formed,  and  cannonading  went 
on  for  two  hours  before  either  side  engaged, 
while  between  the  intervals  of  the  cannon- 
shots  could  be  heard  the  sonorous  psalms 
of  the  Parliamentarians.  Their  field  word 
was  "Gtod  with  us,''  and  each  man  wore  a 
white  scarf  or  a  white  paper  in  his  hat,  as 
a  distinguishing  mark.  The  king's  men 
wore  neither  scarf  nor  band,  as  had  been 
a^eed,  and  their  word  was  "  Qoi  and  the 
kmg."  The  Scots  were  the  first  to  move, 
and  coming  slowly  down  the  hill  into  the 
plain  in  brigades  of  eight  to  twelve  hundred 
men,  advanced  to  within  musket-shot.  For 
some  time  an  awful  silence  prevailed,  a 
solemn  pause,  as  a  ditch  and  a  high  bank 
between  the  two  lines  put  the  attacking  side 
under  a  disadvantage.  At  seven  in  the 
evening  the  Parliamentary  generals  gave 
the  signal  for  battle,  and  the  Scots  crossed 
the  ditcL  ' 

Everybody  knows  how  Bupert  in  his 
fierce  charge  broke  through  the  wing 
opposed  to  him — ^broke  them  so  thoroughly 
that  the  Scotch  general  rode  away  from 
the  field  thinking  the  day  was  lost,  and 
did  not  hear  of  the  victory  till  next  morn- 
ing— while  Cromwell,  equally  successful  on 
the  other  wing,  rallied  horse  and  foot,  and 
met  Rupert's  disordered  squadrons,  and 
drove  them  from  the  field.  By  ten  o'clock 
the  fight  was  lost  and  won,  and  the 
Boyalists  were  in  full  retreat  towards 
York. 


^ 


The  graves  of  the  dead,  at  least  four 
thousana  in  number,  are  still  to  be  seen  by 
Wilstrop  Wood.  As  a  result  of  the  battle 
Rupert  left  York  to  its  fate,  and  the 
city  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  eighteen 
weeks.  And  then  the  casue  and  fortifi- 
cations were  dismantled,  all  but  Clifford's 
Tower,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  mAyor 
of  the  city — to  the  lord  mayor,  that  is,  for 
York's  mayor  has  borne  that  title  since 
the  days  of  Bichard  the  Second,  who  gave 
the  privilege  of  bearing  the  sword  to  his 
worship. 

One  last  visit  to  the  minster,  with  the 
setting  sun  showing   through  the  great 
west  window,  while  the  choir  is  left  in  a 
soft  silvery  gloom.      Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
disappointing  to  realise  how  few  in  this 
great  temple  are  the   memorials  of  the 
mighty  dead.      This  grand  building,  that 
might  serve  for  a  national  valhalla,  is  merely 
parochial  in  its  monuments.     Tliere  is  a 
solitary  prince,  of  whom  nobody  has  heard 
— a  certain  William  de  Hatfield,  son  of 
Edward  the  Third,  a  name,  nothing  more — 
and  the  rest  are  archbishops.    Respectable 
people,  archbishops,  no  doubt,    but  not 
wildly  interesting.    Perhaps  the  tomb  that 
excites  the  most  interest  is   a  canopied 
memorial  to  one  of  the  primates,  name 
forgotten,  of  which  the  verger  whispers 
with  extra  official  unction  :  "  Yonder  was 
where  Martin  hid  himself  the  night  he 
burnt  the  minster."    That  was  in  1829. 
Martin  was  an  eccentric  genius.      There 
were  three  brothers  of  them — John,  the  * 
painter;  William,  who  was  a  whimsical 
natural  philosopher;  and  the  incendiary, 
bom  in  a  little  Northumberland  viUi^ 
near  Haltwhistle.      Perhaps  in  the   case 
of  the    latter    there    was   some    fanatic 
fervour    working;   the   long-drawn  aisle, 
the  pealing  organ,  may  have  excited  in  him 
some  antagonistic  strain  of  feeling.     Any- 
how, he  lay  down  with  perfect  coolness 
beside  the  stone  effigy  of  a  deceased  arch- 
bishop, listened  till  everyone  had  departed, 
and  the  last  echoing  footstep  had  long 
died  away,  and  then  in  the  aim  twilight 
collected  all  the  service-books  in  the  choir 
into  a  kind  of  sacrificial  pile,   struck  a 
light,  with  flint,  steel,  and  tinder,  no  doubt, 
and  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze;   then  he 
dexterously  climbed  out  by  a  window  he 
had  before  marked  out — lie  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  was    good  at  climbing — and 
tramped  away  into  the  darkness  outside, 
while  the   flames   he  had    kindled  were 
bursting   forth   to  the  sky,  and   all  the 
country    round    was    wild    with    excite- 
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ment  and  dismay.  Martin  was  caught 
and  a^uitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
and  it  is  believed  lived  out  a  long  and 
otherwise  blameless  life  in  custody.  The 
choir  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  sixty-five 
thousand  pounds. 

Brave  York,  that  is  the  hub  of  the 
county,  the  centre  where  ridings  and 
rivers  meet,  if  it  has  fallen  something 
from  its  ancient  high  estate,  has  some 
compensation  in  being  a  capital  railway 
centre.  Like  a  spider  in  his  den,  you 
may  reach  with  ease  at  any  moment 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  extended  web, 
the  rich  and  varied  country.  The  great 
plain,  known  as  the  Yale  of  York,  stretches 
from  Doncaster  to  Durham,  a  rich  and 
happy  tract,  with  the  great  minster  like  a 
jewel  in  its  centre,  and  studded  with 
prosperous  towns  and  charming  villages. 
All  round  are  the  tributary  counties  of  the 
hills,  Cleveland  or  Cliffland,  with  its  huge 
black  cliffs  frowning  over  the  northern  sea, 
with  its  forges  and  furnaces  that  hang  a 
perpetual  veil  of  smoke  about  Tees- 
mouthi  and  the  Wold  country  with  its 
breezy  downs,  with  the  shadows  of  the 
doudfl  on  their  bare  brown  sides;  and 
the  marsh  country  of  Holdemess,  with 
its  wide  flats  and  high  banks  to  keep  at 
bay  the  tides  that  foam  up  Humber 
mouth. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
▼alley,  Bichmondshire,  a  land  of  hill  and 
dale,  with  Bichmond's  noble  keep  com- 
manding both.  And  with  that  the  wild 
region  iu>out  Ingleborough,  with  limestone 
crags  and  wondrous  caves — caves  like  that 
of  Montesinos,  with  sinks  and  swallows 
where  rivers  tumble  in  and  are  lost.  And 
thence  to  wild  romantic  Craven,  with  its 
grand  line  of  inland  cliffs,  its  health-giving 
moors,  and  charming  Wharfdale,  leading 
down  to  those  busy  haunts  of  men,  the 
clothing  districts.  And  then  the  busy 
moorland  towns  where  the  clouds  seem  to 
come  down  to  touch  the  tall  chimneys,  and 
where  all  the  mountain  rills  and  the  very 
rocks  they  tumble  over  are  deeply  dyed 
with  indigo  blue.  And  there  is  still 
Hallamshire  left,  with  murky  Sheffield, 
and  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Don,  the 
Meccah  of  the  sporting  Yorkshiremen — 
and  which  of  them  is  not  a  sportsman, 
moless  constrained  by  hard  necessity  into 
other  grooves  1 

All  these  districts,  which,  where  land 
if  less  plentiful,  would  be  ranked  as 
separate  shires,  are  to  be  easily  got  at 
from  York. 


THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 


Mr.  Planch^  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  modem  handkerchief  was  identical  with 
the  "swat-cloth,"  worn  on  the  left  side  in 
Saxon  times,  and  carried  in  the  hand  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  word  "  handkerchief"  is  not  to  be 
met  with  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  it  appears  in  its  first  shape  in  the 
wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  in  which  there  is  an  entry  of  Alice 
Shapstone  being  paid  twopence  apiece 
for  makine  forty-eight  handcoverchi^s  of 
Holland  cloth.  "Al  maner  of  kerchiefs, 
hand  kerchiefs,  breast  kerchiefs,  and  head 
kerchiefs  "  figure  in  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland's list  of  linen  in  1512,  and  we  find 
Lady  Bryan  complaining  that  her  young 
charge,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  had  "no 
hankerchers,"  which  was  too  bad,  consider- 
ing her  father,  the  king,  flaunted  hand- 
kerchiefs of  Holland,  fringed  with  Yenice 
gold  and  red  and  white  silk,  or  bordered 
with  silver  and  gold,  or  Flanders  work ; 
and  expected  those  about  him  to  be  pro- 
vided with  napkins  '*  to  cleanse  the  nose 
from  all  foulness;"  for  in  1531,  Mistress 
Armorer  received  five  pounds  eleven  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  for  "eleven  dozen 
handkerchers  and  sheets  for  those  of  the 
Chamber,  being  at  the  king's  finding." 

In  the  Merry  Monarch's  day,  those  of 
the  chamber  would  seem  to  have  made 
their  royal  master  find  them  in  hand- 
kerchiefs whether  he  would  or  no,  for 
Pepys  records :  "  After  dinner  comes  in 
Mr.  Townsend.  And  there  was  I  witness 
of  a  horrid  rating  which  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
as  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, did  give  him  for  want  of  linen 
for  the  king's  person,  which  he  swore  was 
not  to  be  endured,  and  that  the  king 
would  not  endure  it,  and  that  the  king  his 
father  would  have  hanged  his  wardrobe 
men  should  he  have  been  served  so ;  the 
king  having  at  this  day  no  handkerchers, 
and  but  three  bands  to  his  neck.  Mr. 
Townsend  pleaded  want  of  money,  owing 
four  thousand  pounds  to  linendrapers,  and 
exhausted  his  credit;  but  as  soon  as  Ash- 
bumham was  out  of  hearing,  Townsend 
averred  that  the  grooms  were  to  blame  for 
the  matter,  by  carrying  away  the  king's 
linen  at  the  quarter's  end,  as  their  per- 
quisites, 'Let  the  king  get  more  as  he 


can. 
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Says  Miles,  the  miller,  in  the  plav  of  The 
Yowbreaker  (1606),  when  taking  leave  of 
his  lady-love  ere  departing  to  the  wars  : 
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"  Mistress  Ursula,  'tis  not  unknown  that  I 
have  loved  you ;  if  I  die  it  shall  be  for 
your  sake,  and  it  shall  be  valiantly.  I 
leave  an  handkercher  with  you;  'tis 
wrought  with  blue  Coventry.  Let  me  not 
at  my  return  fail  to  sing  my  old  song, 
*  She  had  a  clout  of  mine  sewed  with  blue 
Coventry,'  and  so  hang  myself  at  your  in- 
fidelity." So  Othello  only  did  as  lovers  of 
Shakespeare's  time  did,  in  giving  Desde- 
mona  a  handkerchief  as  a  token  of  love, 
and  to  test  her  truth  ;  but  the  strawberry- 
spotted  "  napkin "  she  kissed  and  talked 
to,  was  worked  by  no  ordinary  needle- 
woman : 

A  sybil,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 

The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 

In  her  prophetic  fury  sewed  the  work  ; 

The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk; 

And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 

Conserved  of  maiden's  hearts. 

Women  who  would  not  have  owned  to  a 
fifth  of  the  sybil's  years,  and  were  only 
witches  by  right  of  sex,  would  have  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  counterfeit  straw- 
berries that  excited  Cassio's  admiration. 
In  Heywood's  Fayre  Mayde  of  the  Ex- 
change, Phyllis  orders  her  handkerchief  to 
be  embroidered  thus : 

In  one  comer  of  the  same  place  wanton  Lovo, 
Drawing  his  bow,  shooting  an  amorous  dart ; 
Opposite  against  him,  an  arrow  in  a  heart ; 
In  a  third  comer,  picture  forth  Disdain, 
A  cruel  fate  unto  a  loving  vein  ; 
In  the  fourth,  draw  a  8prmA:ing  laurel-tree, 
Circled  about  with  a  ring  of  poesy. 

Elizabethan  embroideresses  were  evi- 
dently mistresses  of  their  craft,  and  could 
perhaps,  if  they  had  been  put  to  it,  have 
produced  as  marvellous  a  piece  of  handi- 
work as  the  pocket-handkerchief  for  which 
the  late  Czarina  paid  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  working  of  it  having  occupied  the 
embroideress  seven  years,  and  cost  her  her 
eyesight  in  the  bargain. 

When  good  Queen  Bess  ruled  the  land, 
it  was.  Stow  tells  us,  the  custom  for  maids 
and  gentlewomen  to  give  their  favourites, 
as  tokens  of  their  love,  little  handkerchiefs 
of  about  three  or  four  inches  square, 
wrought  round  about,  and  with  a  button 
or  a  tassel  at  each  comer,  and  a  little  one 
in  the  middle  with  silk  and  thread,  the 
best  edged  with  a  small  gold  lace  or  twist ; 
which,  being  folded  up  in  four  cross  folds 
so  as  the  middle  might  be  seen,  gentle- 
men and  others  did  usually  wear  them  in 
their  hats,  as  favours  of  their  loves  and 
mistresses.  Some  cost  sixpence  apiece, 
some  twelvepence,  and  the  nchest  sixteen- 
pence.     In  later  times,   the   lady's  own 


handkerchief  was  the  much  desired  prize 
of  an  ardent  swain. 

I  envy  not  the  joy  the  pilgrim  feels. 
After  long  travel  to  some  distant  shore, 

When  at  the  relic  of  his  saint  he  kneeb, 
For  Delia's  pocket-hankerchief  is  mine. 

Steele  vowed  his  Prue  was  too  great  a 
bounty  to  be  received  at  once,  he  must  be 
prepared  by  degrees,  lest  the  mighty  gift 
should  distract  him  with  joy,  and  to  that 
end  told  her ;  "  You  must  give  me  either  a 
fan,  a  mask,  or  a  glove  you  have  worn,  or 
I  cannot  live ;  otherwise  you  must  expect 
111  kiss  your  hand,  or,  when  I  next  sit  by 
you,  steal  your  handkerchief."  Into  what 
raptures  a  youth,  mad  with  the  delightful 
delirium  of  a  grand  passion,  may  go  over 
a  handkerchief.  Lord  Beaconsfield  tells  us : 
^*  Is  it  not  iJl  a  dream  9  He  takes  from 
his  bosom  the  handkerchief  of  Henrietta 
Temple.  He  recognises  upon  it  her 
magical  initials,  worked  in  her  own  dark 
hair.  A  smile  of  triumph  certainly  iira-  | 
diates  his  countenance,  as  he  rapidly 
presses  the  memorial  to  his  lips,  and  im- 
prints upon  it  a  thousand  kisses ;  and  hold- 
ing the  cherished  testimony  of  his  felicity 
to  his  heart,  sleep  at  length  descended 
upon  the  exhausted  frame  of  Ferdinand 
Armin." 

Evelyn  held 

Of  ix»ckot-mouchoirs,  nose  to  drain, 
A  dozen  laced,  a  dozen  plain, 

enough  for  a  lady's  necessities.  We  should 
think  so,  too,  if  they  must  cost  so  much  as 
is  set  down  in  a  list  of  articles  necessary 
to  a  fine  lady's  wardrobe  in  1719,  in  whidi 
a  cambric  handkerchief  is  priced  at  ten 
shillings,  and  a  Flanders  lace  one  at  u 
many  pounds.  George  the  Second  expected 
his  daughters  to  be  satisfied  with  two 
dozen  cambric  handkerchiefs  every  other 
year ;  a  modem  novelist  gives  one  of  hiB 
heroines  twelve  dozen  as  part  of  her 
wedding  outfit.  A  few  years  ago,  the  two 
descriptions  of  handkerchief,  the  plain  for 
morning,  the  laces  for  evening  wear,  were 
deemed  sufficient  variety;  but  a  French 
authority  on  such  matters  assures  us  a 
woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be  provided 
with  handkerchiefs  for  morning  toilette,  for 
walking,  for  church-going,  for  the  theat^f 
for  the  opera,  for  court,  for  visits  of 
charity,  and  for  boudoir  use;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  handkerchief  to  be  lost,  the 
handkerchief  to  be  given  away,  and  the 
handkerchief  to  be  allowed  to  be  stolen. 

Curiously  enough.  Frenchwomen  used  to 
be  supposed  to  be  innocent  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  article,  its  very  name  being 
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tabooed  in  polite  conversation,  while  it  was 
beyond  the  daring  of  an  actor  or  actress 
to  exhibit  a  handkerchief  on  the  stage, 
however  tearful  the  dramatic  situation 
might  be.  Mdlle.  Duchenois  was  brave 
enough  to  break  the  rule  by  carrying  a 
himdkerchief  in  her  hand,  but  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  scene  compelled  an  allu- 
sion to  the  obnoxious  piece  of  cambric,  she 
spoke  of  it  as  a  M^ht  tissue;  and  years 
afterwards,  cries  of  mdignation  saluted  the 
utterance  of  the  awful  word  in  one  of  De 
Yi^y^s  adaptations  of  ^akesjpeare.  All 
this  nonsense  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Empress  Josephine.  She  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  bad  teeth,  and,  to  hide 
them,  adopted  the  custom  of  carrying  a 
small  square  handkerchief,  bordered  with 
costly  lace,  which  she  was  for  ever  raising 
to  her  lips.  Of  course  the  ladies  of  the 
court  imitated  their  mistress's  example, 
and  the  handkerchief  was  elevated  to  the 
important  position  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained in  the  feminine  toilette. 

Some  four  seasons  back  a  fair  promenader 
in  **  the  park  "  astonished  beholders  with  a 
dress  made  of  thirty-nine  blue  and  white 
silk  handkerchiefs,  and  hat  and  parasol  to 
match ;  somebody  said  she  was  a  symphony 
in  spots,  but  the  novel  notion  took  with 
the  sex,  and  handkerchief  dresses  became 
the  vogue ;  even  now  we  learn  from  a  lady- 
writer  on  the  fashions  that  handkerchiefs 
are  needed  for  conversion  into  caps  and 
cuffs,  dress-pockets,  and  tiny  muffs  for 
bridesmaids'  bouquets. 

Last  year,  Parisian  dames,  discarding 
names  and  initials,  decked  the  comers  of 
their  mouchoirs  with  embroidered  flowers 
and  mottoes.  One  beauty  displayed  a  rose, 
with  the  device,  "  I  am  all  heart ; "  another, 
an  ivy  leaf  with,  "  I  cling  or  die ;  '*  and 
another,  a  lily  with  the  words,  ''  Purity 
and  nobility."  Fair  ones  pretending  to  a 
modest  appreciation  of  their  personal 
charms  flaunted  a  poppy,  with  the  in- 
scription, ''  Beauty  dwells  in  the  heart,  not 
in  the  face;"  a  spray  of  mignonette 
announced,  "My  qualities  surpass  my 
beauty;"  and  one  lady,  dissatisfied  with 
others  rather  than  herself,  wore  a  handker- 
chief having  a  primrose  surmounting  the 
legend,  "  I  am  misunderstood.^' 

American  girls  are  said  to  have  long 
since  perfected  a  code  of  handkerchief 
signals.  If  a  lady  winds  her  handkerchief 
around  her  first  finger,  it  is  an  indication 
that  she  has  found  her  fate ;  if  around  the 
third  finger,  that  admiration  is,  or  should 
be,  yet  more  hopelesa    If  she  drops  the 


article,  it  is  equivalent  to  announcing  her 
willingness  to  establish  friendly  relations. 
Drawing  it  across  the  lips  signifies,  "I 
wish  to  know  you;"  across  the  cheek,  "I 
love  you ; "  across  the  forehead,  "  We  are 
watched ; "  across  the  eyes,  "  I  am  sorry;" 
and  letting  it  rest  upon  them,  "  You  are 
cruel  I  "  Twirling  the  handkerchief  in  both 
hands  betokens  indiflerence ;  in  the  left 
hand,  that  the  twirler  desires  to  be  left 
alone ;  in  the  right  hand,  that  her  affec- 
tions are  disposed  of  elsewhere.  A  handker- 
chief thrown  over  the  shoulder  means 
"Follow  me ;"  one  held  by  opposite  comers 
says,  "  Wait  for  me."  "  No,"  is  conveyed 
by  resting  the  handkerchief  against  the 
left  cheek ;  "  Yes,"  by  the  like  action  as 
regards  the  right  cheek.  Pocketing  it  is  a 
silent  good-bye,  and  with  that  we  bid 
good-bye  to  our  subject. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MRS.  LEim  ADAMa 


PART   III. 


CHAPTER  I.   MRS.  CALLENDER  ENTERTAINS. 

The  date  was  three  months  later  than 
that  of  the  last  episode  in  our  story ;  the 
hour,  five  of  the  afternoon ;  the  place, 
Amos  Callender's  neat  abode  in  Beckling- 
ton  market-place. 

Spring  was  in  its  fairest  freshest  days ; 
those  days  when  garlands  of  faint  and  tender 
hue  seem  flung  from  branch  to  branch  and 
tree  to  tree  with  careless  hand;  and  all 
the  world  was  immature,  but  unspeakably 
lovely  in  its  immaturity. 

Mrs.  Callender's  jonquils,  standing  all 
a-row  in  the  window,  determined  not  to  be 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  dressed 
themselves  in  pale  green  smocks,  with 
nodding  hoods  of  white  and  gold,  while 
their  sweet  breath  made  all  the  low-raftered 
parlour  fragrant. 

Mrs.  Callender's  tea-table,  too,  pre- 
sented a  springlike  festivity  of  aspect. 
Salad,  green  and  fresh  (not  omitting  the 
young  and  delicate  onion) ;  shrimps,  rosy- 
hued,  transparent  of  shell,  emulating  in 
size  their  cousins,  the  prawns  ;  and  a  cold 
round  of  beef  that  would  have  made  the 
table  groan  if  the  article  of  furniture  in 
question  had  not  happened  to  be  a  sort  of 
magnified  oak  settle  that  hadn't  a  groan 
in  it. 

The  tea-table  being  thus  dressed  en  f6te, 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Mrs. 
Callender  should  follow  suit ;  and  this, 
indeed,  she  had  done,  having  so  much  in 
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common   with   the  jonquik  that   yellow 
ribbons  flattered  in  her  cap. 

The  worthy  tanner,  too,  presented  a 
shiny  and  scarified  appearance  that,  with 
him,  meant  sundry  severe  toilette  pro- 
cesses. 

He  was  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  pleasant  parlour;  now  and  then 
catching  np  a  shrimp  by  the  tail  and 
deftly  swinging  it  into  his  mouth. 

He  was  also  looking  at  Bess.  No 
unpleasant  object  of  contemplation  either, 
for  time  has  dealt  gently  with  that 
good  and  faithful  wife,  whom  we  first 
encountered  in  the  character  of  a  brave 
true  comforter  to  her  husband  in  great 
calamity.  Her  hair  is  grey,  and  she  is 
more  buxom  as  to  figure  man  of  yore ;  but 
of  other  change  there  is  none. 

Bess  is  still  the  same  bright  hopeful 
woman  as  ever ;  she  might  be  own  sister 
to  Farmer  Dide's  Nancy  for  the  matter 
of  that 

"Don't  go  to  eat  the  scrimps  wi'out 
shellin'  'em  to-night,  Amos,"  she  said, 
looking  up  from  her  knitting  in  a  some- 
what cajoling  fashion.  "  Mrs.  Dale's  apt  to 
be  a  bit  pertickler,  and  it  ain't  counted 
genteel  to  eat  s'rimps  whole,  that  way." 

"  WeU,"  said  Amos,  glad  of  a  grievance 
or  the  semblance  of  one  to  pass  the  time 
away,  "  'tain't  reasonable,  danced  if  it  is, 
to  fiddle-fadd]^  with  one's  victuals  like 
that  I  ask  you  now,  lass,  when  you've 
took  off  a  shrimp's  head  and  his  tail, 
— where  is  he  1 " 

Bessie  was  obliged  to  allow  that  his  pink 
stripped  body  made  but  a  poor  show. 

''Just  so;  a  man  like  me  don't  know  he's 
there,  and  is  ready  to  think  he's  more 
trouble  than  he's  wortL  I'd  be  same  as 
the  big  elephant  I  see'd  at  t'  Zoological 
Gkurdens  last  time  I  were  up  i'  Lunnun — 
time  as  I  missed  t'  ghost,  thee  knows,  lass. 
Well,  the  great  b^t  opened  his  mouth 
wide  as  ever  it  could  go,  and  the  folks 
pitched  nuts  in.  It  stuids  to  sense  he 
couldn't  tell  if  they  wur  tlieer  or  no,  but 
he  giv*  a  kind  of  a  swaller,  and  smirked  a 
bit  (being  pleased  to  be  took  so  much 
notice  on),  though  I  reckon  he  didn't  get 
much  satisfaction  out  of  the  business,  for 
all  he  made  such  a  show." 

Bessie  had  dropped  her  knitting  on 
her  lap,  and  was  looking,  with  wide 
appreciative  eyes,  at  her  lord  and  master. 

*'  Ay,  but,  Amos,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
admiration,  '' vo've  seen  a  deal  o'  life  1" 

"  WeU,  well,"  replied  the  travelled  one, 
"I  reckon  I've  gone  about  wi'  my  eyes 


open ;   that's  the  difference  between  me 
and  some  folks." 

Further  conversation  was  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  arrival  of  the  long  expected  ffuests 
— Farmer  Dale  and  ISis.  Dale — ^the  latter 
with  her  best  cap  tied  up  in  a  spotted 
handkerchief  for  safety;  Jeremy  Bind- 
whistle,  with  a  wonderful  "bouquet"  in 
his  Sunday  coat,  and  bearing  an  excuse 
from  "  the  missus,"  who  was  "  a  bit  out  o' 
sorts ;"  and  Softie,  also  in  a  state  of  forlorn 
temporary  bachelorhood,  his  better  half 
having  "a  crook  in  her  temper,"  as  the 
farmer  slyly  suggested  to  Bessie,  though 
poor  Softie  called  it  a  "cold  in  the  head." 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  Amos,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  much  relieved  by  the  arrivid 
of  his  guests.  He  was  a  man  of  impatient 
nature,  as  may  have  already  been  gathered, 
and  hated  waiting;  but  he  was  quite  content 
now,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  and  looked  radiantly  round  his 
own  hospitable  board. 

Stay  though,  one  guest  was  lacking. 

"Why,  wherever's  Jake  got  to?"  he 
cried,  a  blank  look  spreading  over  his  jolly 
face,  like  a  cloud  over  the  sun  ;  "  the  lAssy 
laggard !" 

"  He's  mostly  spry  enough,  is  Jake," 
said  Jeremy,  giving  a  delicate  touch  to  his 
posy. 

"  So  he  is,"  assented  the  host ;  "  but  we 
conna  wait  for  'un'— count  of  there  bein' 
marrow-bones." 

"The  soul  of  a  marrow-bone  is  not 
havin'  his  insoide  boiled  away,  and  bein' 
served  up  pipin'  hot,"  said  Jeremy,  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

So  the  marrow-bones  were  had  in,  the 
tea  poured  out,  and,  as  Amos  presently 
observed,  "  things  were  set  a-goin'." 

Softie  had  plastered  his  haur  down  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of  water  until  it  looked 
like  a  badly  made  wig,  and  put  on  a  green 
tie,  which  gave  him  a  more  than  usually 
cadaverous  appearance ;  but  he  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  himself,  in  a  silent  sort  of  way 
of  his  own — ^a  kind  of  crushed  and  mortifiea 
rejoicing,  that  was  his  highest  manifestaticm 
of  content 

He  even  volunteered  a  remark  without 
anybody  leading  up  to  it 

"  Happen  Jake's  lingered  a  bit  at  The 
Safe  Retreat  They  do  say  as  he's  spakin' 
up  to  Widow  Green." 

Green,  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  in 
question,  had  departed  this  life  a  year 
back,  and  his  buxom  relic  was  the  cynosure 
of  many  eyes.  She,  ox  her  cosy  well-to-do 
inn — or  both — as  tiie  case  mignt  be. 
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*'  She'd  never  tak*  oop  wi'  Buch  a  little 
chap  as  Jake  1 "  said  Mrs.  Dale,  with  a  glance 
of  pride  at  her  own  husband's  ample 
proportions. 

''  She  moight  do  war,"  pat  in  Jeremy ; 
"  Jake's  as  good  a  hearted  chap  as  stands 
i'  Becklington,  and  it  'ud  be  a  foine  settle- 
ment i'  loife  for  him,  mind  you,  in  the 
erening  of  his  days." 

"Happen  his  legs  moight  stand  i'  his 
way/'  said  Softie  sacgestiyely. 

**  May  be,"  replied^the  farmer ;  "  but  a 
woman  o'  sense  woold  overlook  sach  trifles 
if  so  be  as  a  man  had  a  good  head-piece  on 
his  shoolders  and  coold  manage  the  cas- 
tomers — more  especially  of  a  Saturday  night 
when  they^re  apt  to  be  boistersome." 

'^  Aye,  aye,  they're  a  handful  for  a  lone 
woman  and  no  mistake,"  quoth  Nance, 
shaking  her  head  and  looking  mighty 
grave,  as  she  tried  to  picture  herself 
straggling  with  the  farm,  and  no  master 
to  lo^  to  things. 

What  more  might  have  been  said  on  the 
interesting  topic  of  Jake's  amorous  aspira- 
tions will  never  be  known,  for  at  that 
moment  the  individual  in  question  was 
seen  crossing  the  market-place,  and  that 
with  such  a  strange  look  of  ineffable  dignity 
and  importance  about  him  as  made  hu 
spindle-shanks  appear  equal  to  the  very 
stoutest  supporters  ever  relied  upon  by  maa 
*'Whatever's  adol"  said  Bess,  keeping 
the  teapot  in  mid  air  in  her  amaze. 

'*  Hold  thy  peace,  lass,"  said  her  husband. 
'^  Jake  likes  to  tell  his  tole  his  own  way." 
"  Sure  as  sure  he's  goin'  to  tell  us  as  the 
widd/s  to  take  him,  legs  and  all,  for  better 
for  wuss  1"  ejaculated  the  farmer  in  a  husky 
snort  that  was  meant  for  a  whisper. 

If  so  spare  a  man  as  Jake  could  be  said 
to  swell  with  importance^  then  was  Jake 
swelled,  even  as  the  ambitious  frog  of  old. 

Was  he  not  the  best  pioneer  of  news  in 
Becklington  1  Did  he  not  love  to  hold  his 
audience  on  tenter-hooks )  Was  he  going 
to  let  them  off  now  1    Not  he  1 

If  he'd  been  going  to  set  the  hymn  tune 
&t  a  chapel  meeting  he  couldn't  have  looked 
solemner,  or  bade  Mrs.  Oallender  good- 
evening  in  a  more  sepulchral  manner. 

''If  it's  marriage,  he  takes  it  wuss  than 
ft  fhneral,"  thought  Nance,  tossing  her 
handsome  head  in  scorn. 

''  To're  late,  Jake,"  said  Amos,  tipping 
ft  wink  to  the  company  in  general  to  show 
that  he  was  humouring  the  old  gossip. 

"Aye,"  said  Jake,  speaking  very  low 
down  in  himself,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  staring  abstractedly  at  the  shrimps — 


not  as  shrimps,  but  because  they  chanced 
to  come  in  his  line  of  vision ;  '^  aye,  I  am 
— wi'  cause  too." 

Bess  had  set  the  teapot  down  with  a 
jerk,  and  was  staring  hard  at  Jake. 
Indeed,  everyone  was  staring  at  Jake. 
Most  of  the  company  had  their  mouths 
open  as  well  as  their  eyes. 

''  I've  coom  down  from  t'  vicarage,  that's 
what  kep'  me,"  said  the  oracle  at  last, 
mystical  in  his  utterances  as  an  oracle 
should  be. 

''Now  don't,"  said  Bess,  ready  to 
whimper,  "  go  for  to  tell  me  as  anytiiiing's 
gone  wrong  with  the  vicar's  lady,  Jake, 
for  I  couldn't  abear  it — nor  yet  wi'  the 
vicar !  We've  had  death  and  sorrow  enoo 
among  us  of  late.  Lord  knows  1 " 

"  'Taint  sorrow,"  said  Jake,  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  shrimps,  and  fixing  Softie 
instead;  "its  confugion — ^its  runnins  to 
and  fro — its  tears  o'  joy  a-streamin'  down 
that  dear  lady's  face — and  the  vicar 
stammerin'  and  starin'  loike  ony  fule — 
that's  what  it  is." 

•*  Tell  yer  tale  yer  own  way,  lad,"  said 
the  farmer,  scratching  the  nape  of  his  neck 
in  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  restrained  im- 
patience ;  "  thoull  go  thy  ain  gate,  let  who 
may  gi'  thee  a  hitch  behoinde.  Tak'  thee 
time  wi't — ^tak'  thee  time  wi't,  lad ! " 

The  present  was  a  moment  of  supreme 
happiness  to  little  Jake.  Was  not  every 
soul  present  hanging  on  his  words  %  Was 
he  not  the  centre  of  general  attraction 
— the  one  spot  upon  wmch  every  eye  was 
fixed  9  And  besides,  had  he  not  a  secret 
store  of  delight  in  that  he  knew  what 
a  very  big  cat  he  was  hoarding  in  his  bag, 
and  with  what  a  bounce  it  womd  leap  into 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  when  the  supreme 
moment  should  arrive  1 

Jake  licked  his  lips,  as  one  who  tastes  a 
morsel  rich  and  rare,  before  he  spoke  again. 

"  What  would  you  say  to  Maister  Italph 
bein'  aloive  and  well,  and  comin'  whoam  for 
to  enjoy  his  own  again  f " 

The  effect  was  even  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations.   It  was  simply  stupendous. 

Such  a  scraping  of  chair-legs  against  the 
floor,  as  seats  were  pushed  back!  Such 
long-drawn  sighs  and  gasps  of  astonishment ! 

«fake  looked  calimy  from  one  to  the 
other.  He  wished  to  taste  his  own 
triumph  in  all  its  sweetness. 

The  farmerwas  thefirst  to  recover  himself. 

"  What  would  oi  say  1 "  he  cried,  bring- 
ing his  fist  down  on  the  table  till  all  the 
diuies  rang  again.  "  I'd  say  as  t'  news  wur 
t'  best  as  ever  I  heerd.    I'd  say  as  t' day  as 
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brings  the  lad  safe  whoam  'all  need  no  son 
for  to  mak'  it  broight !  I'd  say  as  t'  look  o' 
his  bonnie  face  would  be  t'  best  o'  all  the 
sights  under  heaven.  Bless  as  all  1  Why 
Nancy — ^what's  amiss  1 " 

Farmer  Dale,  who  sat  next  his  wife,  now 
began  to  pat  her  on  the  back,  as  if  he 
thought  she  were  choking;  for  the  tears 
were  welling  up  in  her  bright  eyes,  and  she 
was  so  upset  that  she  began  to  wipe  them 
away  witib  her  new  cap-strings. 

"Here's  a  soft-hearted  one  for  you!" 
cried  the  farmer  (speaking  rather  gulpingly 
himself  though^,  at  which  rallying  Amos 
put  in  a  word  for  the  womenkind. 

"Leave  the  missuses  alone,"  said  he; 
"  my  lass  is  as  bad  as  youm." 

And  true  enough,  Bess  was  ready  to 
choke  in  her  tea. 

"  It's  not  the  lad  I'm  fit  to  cry  over," 
said  Nancy,  catching  her  breath ;  "  it's  the 
thought  of  the  poor  father  as  comes  over 
me — him  as  died  hungry  for  a  word  and 
a  look  of  the  boy  he  loved  so  dear — him  as 
conna  be  here  to  see  the  boy  come  whoam. 
My  sakes,  farmer !  but  done  yo'  mind 
last  time  t'  squire  came  up  to  t'  farm,  how 
he  tould  us  about  the  Christmas  they  wur 
goin'  to  keep,  wi'  Maister  Ealph  back,  and 
never  a  hungry  soul  to  be  in  Becklington 
that  day  1  Done  yo'  mind  how  he  praised 
my  syllabub,  and  crushed  the  big  heads  o' 
lavender  in  his  hand  as  he  walked  by  my 
side,  and  said  how  sweet  they  smelled,  and 
how  was  it  no  one  grew  such  lavender  as 
me  1  Do  yo'  mind  the  gentle  way  of  him, 
and  the  lovin'  look  of  hun  when  he  spoke 
of  the  boy  as  must  come  to  a  cold  hearth, 
as  the  sapn'  goes,  and  an  empty  cheer  1 " 

"  But  is  it  true,  Jake — is  it  true  1  "  cried 
Bess,  leaning  forward  so  eagerly  she  upset 
one  of  her  own  best  china  teacups.  "  It 
seems  too  like  a  story-book,  or  a  fairy-tale, 
or  summut  o'  that  mak'  o'  fables." 

"  It's  true  as  Gospel  is,"  replied  Jake, 
"and  I  conna  say  no  stronger  words  than 
them.  Maister  Ealph  he  wur  i'  an  open 
boat  two  nights  and  two  days,  and  two  por 
sailors  along  wi'  him.  Second  night  one 
por  chap,  he  died,  and  they  pitched  him 
overboard.  Then  they  drifted — their  fingers 
bein'  that  numb  wi'  cold  they  couldn't  have 
handled  an  oar  if  there'd  bin  one — which 
there  weren't  Well,  they  giv'  themsels 
up  for  lost^ — Maister  Ralph  and  that  other. 
It  wur  that  dark  they  couldn't  hardly  see 
each  other's,  faces :  a'  they  could  hear 
was  the  roarin'  of  the  waves  around  them. 
Maister  Ralph  was  gettin'  dazed  like,  and 
sat  there  a'  in  a  heap,  as  yo'  may  say, 


thinkin'  of  the  poor  gentleman  as  used  to 
lam  him  a'  his  lamin',  and  wur  drowned 
fust  go  off  when  t'  big  ship  took  to  nnkin'; 
when — all  at  once — there  come  a  lurch^  and 
a  bounce,  and  a  bump,  and — why  theer  they 
war!" 

"  Wheres  theer  ? "  put  in  Softie,  who  had 
been  one  broad  stare  of  amaze  all  through. 

"Why,  where  should  it  be,  nam'  yedV 
said  Jake,  with  infinite  and  concentrated 
contempt ;  "  on  the  desert  island,  of  coarse 
— where  else  t " 

"  Same  as  Robinson  Crusoe,"  suggested 
Jeremy  Bindwhistle,  who  was  a  man  of 
reading  and  research. 

"It  was  a  por  kind  of  a  place,  that 
island,"  continued  Jake,  taking  no  notice 
of  this  interpolation ;  "  nothin'  moch  more 
than  a  stoopid  old  rock,  with  a  few  pigeons 
and  jeUy-fish,  and  such  like  stuck  aboat  it 
here  and  there,  and  nothin'  better  than  a 
kind  of  a  cave  for  shelter ;  but  they  made 
shift  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
kep'  a  bit  of  a  flag  flyin'  all  day  long  in 
hopes  a  ship  moight  pass  that  way  and 
see  'em — which  it  did ;  but  not  till  many  a 
weary  day  and  night  had  passed  away, 
and  them  two  misfortunate  critturs  weren't 
far  off  bein'  skelingtons.  I  reckon  yoa 
moight  ha'  pretty  nigh  seen  through  'em  if 
yo'd  set  'em  up  on  end  betwixt  yo  and  t' 
loight,"  added  Jake,  determined  to  lose 
nothing  in  the  way  of  detail. 

"And  when  the  ship  come,  and  the 
sailors  saw  the  little  flag,  where  did  they 
take  Maister  Ralph  and  that  other)"  asked 
Mrs.  Dale,  whose  eyes  were  still  tearful, 
and  whose  motherly  heart  was  swelling. 

"  To  a  far-off  place,"  said  Jake,  "  a  place 
called  Rio,  as  I'm  told — which  isn't  mnch 
of  a  name,  but  maybe  more  of  a  place. 
Anyhow,  it's  where  our  vicar's  off  to, 
pretty  quick  too,  I  can  tell  yo*." 

"  Our  vicar,  did  yo'  say  t "  said  Jeremy, 
more  and  more  astonished  if  that  were 
possible ;  "  is  he  goin'  to  fetch  Maister 
Ralph  home  % " 

"  Aye,  that  is  he,"  replied  Jake ;  "  for 
the  lad  is  sorely  sick " 

"  Yo*  said,  *  aloive  and  well,' "  objected 
Amos. 

"  That  was  a  figger,"  said  Jake,  "  a  para- 
ble, as  it  were ;  meanin'  as  him  as  weie 
dead  were  now  giv'  back  to  us  once  mora" 

"  And  did  Maister  Ralph  write  to  the 
vicar  then] "  said  Bess,  determined  to  know 
the  ins  and  the  outs  of  the  whole  matter. 

"That  did  he.  He  knew  as  t'  squire 
and — God  help  the  boy  1 — the  mother  too 
would  ha'  bin  told  how  the  Aladdin  lay 
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many  a  fathom  deep,  wi'  her  back  broke 
'  an'  all  ban's  lost/  and  he  thought  as  the 
vicar  could  best  break  to  those  poor  hearts 
as  their  boy  was  safe  and  sound — ^to 
use  a  figger  again,  mates — for  joy  's  oft- 
times  as  hard  to  meet  face  to  face  as 
sorrow,  and  that  Maister  Kalph  well  knew. 
So  you  see  it's  this  way ;  there's  none  left 
to  break  it  to^  and  all  the  house  shut  up 
an'  silent  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  there 
isn't  Mr&  Prettyman — or  as  she  won't 
take  on  awfhl,  and  have  the  highstrikes 
wuss  than  common — I  said  so  to  Maister 
Deane  as  he  were  settin'  off  wi'  the  boy's 
letter  in  his  pocket  to  your  place,  Jeremy ; 
and  'I'll  go  too,'  says  Mistress  Deane,  a 
dutchin'  of  the  vicar's  arm.  '  Nurse  Pretty- 
man  will  be  glad  to  hug  someone,'  says  she, 
a-smilin'  and  a-cryin'  both  in  one ;  *  an'  she 
can't  hug  you,  Outhbert,'  says  she." 

*'  It's  like  the  sweet  ways  on  her,  danced 
if  it  ain't  1 "  said  the  farmer ;  "  there  ain't 
ber  ekal  anywheers,  say  I !" 

"  Amen  to  that,"  cried  Jake,  **  and  here's 
wiahin'  there  was  more  like  her." 
Then  his  reflections  took  a  new  turn. 
"  Whatever  'ull  the  boy  Davey  say  to 
the  turn  things  has  took ) " 

"Yo'  may  say  that,"  said  Jeremy,  ''and 
him  so  far  away  too,  wi'  no  one  to  unbuzzum 
himsel'  to  1  It  were  reet  enoo'  for  t'  lad 
to  go  to  see  after  all  the  sugar-canes  and 
indb-like  that  grow  like  so  much  com,  as  I 
hear,  out  in  Demerara,  and  mak'  a  fine 
harvest  if  reetly  fettled,  but  it's  hard  on 
him  to  be  away  when  such  junketings 
are  goin'  on,  put  it  how  you  wUL  Then 
there's  Mrs.  Devenant — what  will  she  say 
to  the  turn  matters  has  took  1  Yo'  may 
say  she's  been  pretty  nigh  off  her  head 
ever  sin' t'  squire  died  so  suddint  like,  and 
her  beside  hun.  I've  never  felt  as  I  reetly 
got  to  t'  bottom  o'  that  business;  happen  I 
Qever  shall ;  but  Fve  a  mind  to  think  as 
she  fell  a-dozin',  and  t'  squire  were  left  to 
do  his  deein'  all  alone;  anyway  she  and 
Davey  had  a  bad  fallin'  out  of  it — ay,  that 
had  ihej — and  there  were  more  f allins  out 
beaide,  for  I  met  the  girl  Hilda,  wi'  her 
ojes  as  red  as  a  ferret's,  comin'  out  of  the 
i&eadows.  Davey  wur  walkin'  beside 
her,  and  speakin'  fast-like;  his  face  wur 
nigh  as  white  as  t'  squire's  when  he 
Iftf  coffined,  and  he  wur  twistin'  his 
httids  together,  loike  as  if  he  wur  tryin' 
to  strangle  his  own  heart  He  never  went 
anigh  t'  White  House  afore  he  sailed  for 
I  that  far-off  place,  and  it  just  fair  gloppens 
J  me,  take  it  at  what  end  yo'  will 
W     "  What  does  Mrs.  Prettyman  say  about 
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iti"  asked  Mrs.  Dale,  who  was  a  shrewd 
as  well  as  a  kindly  woman. 

"  She  says  nowt — know  what  she  may — 
but  she  carries  a  load  on  her  mind,  or  her 
face  belies  her.  I  reckon  she  conna  forgive 
hersel'  for  that  there  quinsy  that  kep'  her 
from  her  master's  bedside  the  night  he  died." 

"  But  Davey  was  with  him  at  the  last  1 " 
said  Bess,  awestruck  at  the  tone  the  con- 
versation had  taken. 

"Yes;  he  belt  him  i'  his  arms  as  the 
last  breath  lef '  his  body.  But  he  was  nigh 
gone  when  Davey  reached  him.  Davey 
wur  mad-like  all  the  next  day,  and  Mrs. 
Devenant  wur  like  a  stone  image  and 
nothin'  less  when  she  went  away  home 
wi'  the  girl  Hilda." 

"  Lord  bless  us  all  I  What  days  we  live 
in ! "  said  Softie  at  this  juncture. 

"  That  do  we,"  said  Jeremy,  pleased  with 
his  late  efforts  in  oratory,  and  glad  to  hear 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  again;  "the 
things  as  has  happened  i'  this  here  town 
the  l%st  few  weeks  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  feel  as  tho'  he  wur  in  a  merry-go- 
round,  and  forced  to  howd  on  hard  to 
keep  his  yed.  It's  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow." 

"  Nay,"  said  Jake,  "  it's  gone  to-day  and 
here  to-morrow  wi'  Maister  Balph,  and  my 
heart's  that  light  within  me,  I'm  fit  to 
break  out  i'  praise." 

"Doant  'ee,  Jake,  doant  'ee!"  put  in 
Softie,  in  a  wheedling  manner  all  his  own ; 
"  tak'  some  thought  for  Mistress  Oallender's 
rafters — do  'ee  now  ! " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Amos,  with  a  loud  ring- 
ing laugh ;  "  they've  bin  a  bit  shaky  this 
while  back.  Have  a  care,  neighbour,  have 
a  care." 

"  Fall  to  on  t'  victuals  instead,"  said  the 
good-natured  farmer ;  "  thee'st  brought  a 
bellyful  o'  news  along  wi'  thee  to  stay  thy 
stommick,  lad,  but  t'  news  is  a'  out  now, 
and  's  toime  t'  victuals  wur  in." 

Jake,  profiting  by  this  wise  counsel, 
pulled  his  chair  up  to  the  table,  and  began 
his  meal ;  but  he  only  got  on  slowly,  so  hard 
did  the  women  pelt  him  with  questions. 

"  So  the  vicar's  going  across  the  seas  to 
fetch  Maister  Ealph  home  ?  "  said  Jeremy 
meditatively,  later  on  in  the  evening ;  "  I'm 
glad  the  'asters  promise  so  weU  this  year." 

"  I'm  glad  my  crops  look  so  well," 
rejoined  the  farmer.  "  T'  young  squoire's 
sure  and  sartidn  to  come  and  see  me  and 
Nance  there,  afore  he's  bin  a  week  in 
Becklington." 

"Ay,  he's  his  father's  own  son,"  said 
they  aJL 
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So  each  built  his  or  her  castle;  each 
made  up  his  or  her  mind  what  to  say  in 
greeting  to  the  wanderer  on  his  retom — 
what  to  say  to  the  bright  boy  who  had 
been  mourned  as  dead,  and  was  alive  again. 
And  each  and  all  came  to  these  tender 
resolves  for  nothing  after  aU. 

For,  after  many  long  weeks  of  absence, 
the  vicar  came  back  to  Becklington — alone. 

He  looked  old  and  worn,  as  well  he 
might,  for  his  task  had  been  a  hard  one. 

Even  to  the  dear  wife  he  loved  so  well, 
Cuthbert  Deane  spoke  but  little  of  his 
first  interview  with  Balph  Stirling. 

<'I  shall  never  forget  the  boy's  face 
when  I  told  him  his  father  was  dead — 
never  while  I  live." 

Iliat  was  what  the  vicar  said  to  his  wife; 
and  Alicia  asked  no  questions. 

She  saw  that  the  brave  true  heart  had 
been  stirred  to  its  deepest  depths. 

Balph  had  refused  to  return  to  his 
desolate  home. 

« I  could  not  bear  it,"  he  had  said,  turning 
away  a  white  and  stricken  face  fix>m  Cuth- 
bert Deane's  eaze ;  "  not  yet — not  yet," 

The  land  wnither  the  stranger-vessel  had 
borne  the  castaways  was  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  there  Ralph  elected  to  stay. 

By  Squire  GteoflFrey's  will,  Cuthbert 
Deane  was  Balph's  guardian  and  trustea 

**  My  worldly  possessions  cannot  be  in 
better  hands,"  said  the  boy  with  a  smile. 
"  You  can  send  me  what  money  I  want, 
and  you  and  old  Anthony  can  manage  the 
rest'* 

<'  Is  Balph  much  changed ) "  said  Alicia 
to  her  husband,  some  time  after  his  return 
firom  Bio. 

''  All  he  has  gone  through  has  naturally 
made  some  change,"  said  the  vicar.  "  He 
looks  older — older  than  his  years — and  has 
grown  in  every  way  marveUously  like  his 
father." 

Time  passed  on. 

Davey  was  busy  winding  up  and  trying 
to  dispose  of  the  estate  in  Demerara. 
Jeremy  was  bringing  the  gardens  and 
shrubberies  at  Due  End  to  an  exalted 

state  of  perfection.  Nurse  Pretty  man  chapter  opened,  Becklington  was  roused 
was  wearying  to  see  her  nursling.  Old  to  wild  excitement  by  the  news  that 
Anthony  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fresh  young  Squire  Balph  was  coming  home 
lease  of  life  since  he  had  heard  of  Master   again. 

Balph's  safety,  and  surely  never  did  more  And  Jake  was  the  first  to  know  it  and 
faithful  steward  toil  for  an  absent  lord.       !  to  tell  it  I 


Mrs.  Devenant  was  in  bad  health — ao 
folks  said.    At  all  events,  she  was  8eld<uii    j 
seen  abroad,  and  had  never  been  at  churdi    w 
since  the  squire  died.     Hilda  was  her  r 
constant  attendant  shadow.     The    girl's 
face  was  sweet  as  ever,  but  a  great  deal 
sadder ;  and  some  coldness  or  constraint 
seemed  to  have  arisen  between  her  and  her 
friend  the  vicar's  wife. 

Cuthbert    Deane   visited    the   White 
House;  tried   to   win   Hilda   from   her 
reserve;  her  mother  from  her  moody,  silenU 
way&     But  even  he,  for  once,  failed.    H^ 
had  to  give  it  up.    And  gradually  it  cam^ 
to  be  said  in  Becklington   that   Hestez^^ 
Devenant  was  not  quite  in  her  right  mind  ^ 
and  that  Hilda,  with  a  daughter's  devotioi^ 
and  a  mother's  tenderness,  watched  over* 
and    tended    her,   keeping  all  others  a'fc 
arm's-length. 

Two  tmngs  were  certain. 

Davey  never  wrote  to  the  woman  who 
had  once  been  his  friend,  and  Hilda  nevor 
spoke  of  Davey. 

The  next  "  event "  in  Becklington  was 
the  death  of  poor  Softie,  just  when  the 
leaves  began  to  f  aU. 

When  the  branches  were  once  more 
thick  with  bursting  buds,  Softie's  widow 
took  to  herself  a  second  spousa 

"Bein'  as  she  was  used  to  scolding 
summat,  she  felt  lonesome  till  she  tool 
another  mon  to  keep  her  hand  in,"  said 
Jake,  explaining  the  matter  to  some  new 
comers  at  The  Safe  Betreat ;  "  but  t'  new 
felly  wur  a  different  sort  to  Sof tia  He 
beat  Softie's  missus  i'  the  first  week  o' 
their  wedded  bliss  —  aye,  did  hel  —  and 
tould  her  he'd  do  it  agenif  she  didn't  keep 
a  civil  tongue  i*  her  yed." 

This  deUcious  itom  of  intelligence  kept 
tongues  waggine  for  a  time:  but  tne 
interest  died  at  last  Then  came  a  l«ng 
dull  epoch  during  which  nobody  did  any- 
thing particular,  and  the  weaUier  and  the 
crops  formed  the  chief  subjecto  of  conye^ 
sation  with  Jake  and  his  fellows. 

But  in  the  early  months  of  the  third 
spring  from  that  spring-day  witii  which  this 
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I  MR.  SOAEBOROUGH'S  FAMDjY. 

BY  AHTHOMY  TBOtLOPK. 


CHAPTER  XLIX',        tAPTAIN    V1GN0LLE.S 
GETS   IfIS   MONEY. 

When  we  last  left  Captain  Scarborough, 
he  had  juat  loet  an  additional  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-Heven  pounds  to  Cap- 
tain Vignolles,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
pay,  besides  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  which 
he  had  received  the  day  before,  aa  the  first 
ioBtalment  of  his  new  allowance.  This 
vas  but  a  bad  beginning  of  the  new  life 
he  was  expected  to  lead  under  the  renewed 
fortouea  which  his  father  was  preparing  for 
him.  He  had  given  his  promissory  note 
[or  the  money  at  a  week's  date,  and  had 
been  extremely  angry  with  Captain  Vig- 
Holies  because  that  gentleman  had,  under 
Uie  circumstances,  been  a  little  ansious 
about  it  It  certainly  was  not  singular 
tint  he  should  have  been  so,  as  Captain 
Scarborough  had  been  turned  out  of  more 
than  one  club  in  consequence  of  his  inability 
to  pay  his  card  debts.  As  be  went  home 
to  hifl  lodgings,  with  Captain  Vignolles'a 
'  diampagne  in  his  head,  he  feh  very  mucli 
,  u  ho  bad  done  that  night  when  ho  attacked 
Harry  Annealey,  Bat  he  met  no  one 
whom  he  could  consider  as  an  enemy,  and 
Uierefore  got  himself  to  bed,  and  slept  off 
the  fames  of  the  drink. 

On  that  day  he  was  to  return  to  Tretton ; 
hot,  when  ha  woke,  he  felt  that  before  he 
did  so  he  must  endeavour  to  make  some 
amngementa  for  paying  the  amount  due 
at  the  end.  of  the  week.  He  had  already 
borrowed  twenty  pounds  from  Mr.  Grey, 
and  had  intended  to  repay  him  out  of  the 
anm  which  hifl  father  had  given  him.  But 
that  sum  now  was  gone,  and  he  was  again 
nearly  penniless.     In  this  emergency  there 


nothing  left  to  him,  but  ^ain  to  go  ^ 
to  Mr.  Grey. 

As  he  was  shown  up  the  stairs  to  the ' 
lawyer's  room,  he  did  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.  IVIr.  Grey  knew  all 
tbp  circumstances  of  his  career,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  now  to  tell  bini  of  this  last 
adventure.  He  did  tell  himself,  as  he 
dragged  himself  up  the  stairs,  that  for  such 
a  one  as  he  was  there  could  be  no  redemp- 
tion, "  It  would  bo  better  that  I  should 
go  back,"  he  said, "  and  throw  myself  from 
^e  Monument."  But  yet  he  fett  that  if 
Florence  Mountjoy  could  still  be  his,  there 
might  yet  be  a  hope  that  things  would  go 
well  with  him. 

Mr.  Grey  began  by  expressing  surprise  at 
seeing  Captain  Scarborough  in  town.  "  Oh 
yes,  1  have  come  up.  It  does  not  matter 
why,  because,  as  usual,  I  have  put  my  foot 
in  it.  It  was  at  my  father's  bidding ;  but 
that  does  not  matter." 

"  How  have  you  put  your  foot  in  it  1 " 
said  the  attorney.  There  was  one  way  in 
which  the  captain  was  alway^^utting " 
both  his  "  feet  in  it ; "  but,  since  he  had 
been  turned  out  of  his  clubs,  Mr.  Grey  did 
not  think  that  that  way  was  open  to  him. 

"The  old  story." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been 
gambling  again  t " 

"  Yes ; — I  met  a  friend  last  night,  and 
he  asked  me  to  bis  rooms." 

"  And  he  had  the  cards  ready  t " 

"Of  course  he  had.  What  else  would 
any  one  have  ready  for  me ) " 

"  And  he  won  that  remnant  of  the 
twenty  pounds  which  you  borrowed  from 
me,  and  therefore  you  want  another." 
Hereupon  the  captain  shook  his  head. 
"  What  is  it  then  that  you  do  want  1 " 

"  Such  a  man  as  I  met,"  said  the  captain, 
"  would   not    be   content    with   the    rem-  .^ 
nant  of  twenty  jouuds.     \  \\a&.  T%wivt«&- 
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fifty  from  my  father,  and  had  intended  to 
call  here  and  pay  yotL" 

"  That  has  all  gone  too  1 " 

<'  Yes ;  indeed.  And  in  addition  to  that 
I  have  giren  him  a  note  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  pounds,  which  I  must 
take  np  in  a  week's  time.  Otherwise  I  must 
disappear  again ; — and  this  time  for  ever." 
'  "It  is  a  bottomless  gulf,"  said  the 
attorney.  Captain  Scarborough  sat  silent, 
with  something  almost  approaching  to  a 
smile  on  his  mouth ;  but  his  heart  within 
him  certainly  was  not  smiling.  "  A  bottom- 
less gulf/'  repeated  the  attorney.  Upon 
this  the  captain  frowned.  ''What  is  it 
that  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  1  I  have 
no  money  of  your  father's  in  my  hands,  nor 
could  I  give  it  you  if  I  had  it" 

''  I  suppose  not  I  must  go  back  to  him, 
and  tell  him  that  it  is  so."  Then  it  was 
the  lawyer's  turn  to  be  silent;  and  he 
remained  thinking  of  it  all,  till  Captain 
Scarborough  rose  from  his  seat,  and  prepaired 
to  go.  "I  won't  trouble  you  any  more, 
Mr.  Grey,"  he  said. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Grey.  But  the 
captain  still  remained  standing.  "Sit 
down.  Of  course  I  can  take  out  my 
cheque-book,  and  write  a  cheque  for  this 
sum  of  money.  Nothing  would  be  so  easy, 
and  if  I  could  succeed  in  explaining  it  to 
your  father  during  bis  lifetime,  he,  no 
doubt,  would  repay  me.  And,  for  the  sake 
of  auld  laug  syne,  I  should  not  be  unhappy 
about  my  money,  whether  he  did  so  or  not 
But  would  it  be  wisel  On  your  own 
account  would  it  be  wise ) " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  anything  done  for 
me  would  be  wise ; — unless  you  could  cut 
my  throat" 

''And  yet  there  is  no  one  whose  future  life 
might  be  easier.  Your  father,  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  life  are  the  most  singular 
I  ever  knew " 

"  I  shall  never  believe  all  this  about  my 
mother,  you  know." 

"  Never  mind  that  now.  We  will  pass 
that  by  for  the  present  He  has  disin- 
herited you." 

"  That  will  be  a  question  some  day  for 
the  lawyers, — should  I  live." 

"  But  circumstances  have  so  gone  with 
him  that  he  is  enabled  to  leave  you  another 
fortune.  He  is  very  angry  with  your 
brother,  in  which  anger  I  sympathise.  He 
will  strip  Tretton  as  bare  as  the  palm  of 
my  hand  for  your  sake.  You  have  always 
been  his  favourite,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all 
things,  you  are  stilL  They  tell  me  he 
cannot  last  for  six  months  longer." 


"Heaven  knows  I  do  not  wish  him  to 
dia" 

"  But  he  thinks  that  your  brotiier  doeiL 
He  feels  that  Augustus  begrudges  him  a 
few  months'  longer  life,  and  he  is  angry. 
If  he  could  again  make  you  his  heir, 
now  that  the  debts  are  all  paid,  he  would 
do  so."  Here  the  captain  shook  his  head. 
"  But  as  it  is,  he  will  leave  you  enough  for 
all  the  needs  of  even  luxurious  life.  Here 
is  his  will,  which  I  am  going  to  send  down 
to  him  for  final  execution  tiiis  very  day. 
My  senior  clerk  will  take  it^  and  you  wUl 
meet  him  there.  That  will  give  you 
ample  for  life.  But  what  is  the  use  of  it 
all,  if  you  can  lose  it  in  one  night  or  in 
one  month  among  a  pack  of  scoundrels  1 " 

"If  they  be  scoundrels,  I  am  one  of 
them." 

"  You  lose  your  money.  You  are  their 
dupe.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  you  have 
never  won.  The  dupes  lose,  and  the 
scoundrels  win.     It  must  be  so." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Grey." 

"  This  man  who  had  your  money  last  ;— 
does  he  not  live  on  it  as  a  profession! 
Why  should  he  win  always,  and  you 
lose?" 

"  It  is  my  luck." 

"  Luck !  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
luck.  Toss  up,  right  hand  against  left  for 
an  hour  together,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  If  not  for  an  hour,  then  do  it 
for  six  hours.  Take  the  average,  and  your 
cards  will  be  the  same  as  another  man's.^ 

"Another  man  has  his  skill,"  said 
Mountjoy. 

"  And  uses  it  against  the  unskilful  to 
earn  his  daily  bread.  That  is  the  same  tf 
cheating.  But  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  f 
You  must  have  thought  of  it  all  before." 

"Yes;  indeed." 

"  And  thinking  of  it  you  are  determined 
to  persevera  You  are  impetuous,  not 
thoughtless,  with  your  brain  clouded  with 
drink,  and  for  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
thing  you  are  determined  to  risk  aU  in  t 
contest  for  which  there  is  no  chance  icit 
you ;  and  by  which  you  acknowledge  yon 
will  be  driven  to  self-destruction,  as  the 
only  natural  end." 

"  I  fear  it  is  so,"  said  the  captain. 

"  How  much  shall  I  draw  it  for  1"  said 
the  attorney,  taking  out  his  cheque-book 
"  And  to  whom  shall  I  make  it  payable  t  I 
suppose  I  may  date  it  to-day,  so  that  the 
swindler  who  gets  it  may  think  that  there 
is  plenty  more  behind  for  him  to  get" 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
lend  it  me  1 " 
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"  Oh  yes." 

''And  how  do  you  mean  to  get  it 
again  r* 

*'  I  must  wait,  I  suppose,  till  yoa  have 
won  it  back  among  your  friends.  If  you 
will  tell  me  that  you  do  not  intend  to  look 
for  it  in  that  fashion,  then  I  shall  have  no 
doubt  as  to  your  making  me  a  legitimate 
payment  in  a  very  short  time.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  won't  ruin  you,  unless 
you  are  determined  to  ruin  yourself."  Mr. 
Grey  the  meanwhile  went  on  writing  the 
cheque.  ^  Here  is  provided  for  you  a 
litfge  sum  of  money,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  will,  "  out  of  which  you  will  be 
able  to  pay  me  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
you  will  or  not" 

"  I  will" 

"  You  need  not  say  it  in  that  fashion. 
That's  easy.  You  must  say  it  at  some 
moment  when  the  itch  of  play  is  on  you ; 
when  there  shall  be  no  one  by  to  hear ; 
when  the  resolution,  if  held,  shall  have 
some  meaning  in  it.  Then  say, — ^there  is 
that  money  which  I  had  from  old  Grey.  I 
am  bound  to  pay  it.  But  if  I  go  in  there 
I  know  what  will  be  the  result  The  very 
coin  that  should  go  into  his  coffers  will 
become  a  part  of  the  prey  on  which  those 
harpies  will  feed.  There's  the  cheque  for 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds. 
I  have  drawn  it  exact,  so  that  you  may 
send  the  identical  bit  of  paper  to  your 
friend.  He  will  suppose  that  I  am  some 
money-lender  who  has  engaged  to  supply 
your  needs  while  your  recovered  fortune 
lasts.  Tell  your  father  he  shall  have  the 
will  to-morrow.  I  don't  suppose  I  can 
send  Smith  with  it  to-day." 

Then  it  became  necessary  that  Scar- 
borough should  go;  but  it  would  be 
becoming  that  he  should  first  utter  some 
vrards  of  thanks.  ''  I  think  you  will  get  it 
back,  Mr.  Grey." 

"  I  dare  say." 

"  I  think  you  will  It  may  be  that  the 
having  to  pay  you  will  keep  me  for  a  while 
from  the  eambKng-table." 

**  You  don't  lo<&  for  more  than  that  f " 

"  I  am  an  unfortunate  man,  Mr.  Grey. 
There  is  one  thing  that  would  cure  me,  but 
that  one  thing  is  beyond  my  reacL" 

''  Some  woman  f " 

"Well; — it.  is  a  woman.  I  think  I 
could  keep  my  money  for  the  sake  of  her 
comfort  But  never  mind.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Grqr.  I  think  I  shall  remember  what 
yoa  have  done  for  me."  Then  he  went 
and  lent  the  identical  cheque  to  Captain 


Yignolles,   with  the   shortest    and    most 
uncourteous  epistle. 

"Di3AR  Sir, — I  send  you  your  money. 
Send  back  the  note. — Yours, 

"M.  Scarborough." 

"  I  hardly  expected  this,"  said  the  captain 
to  himself  as  he  pocketed  -  the  cheque ; 
— "  at  any  rate  not  so  soon.  Nothing 
venture  nothing  have.  That  Moody  is  a 
slow  coach,  and  will  never  do  anything. 
I  thought  there'd  be  a  little  money  about 
with  him  for  a  time."  Then  the  captain 
turned  over  in  his  mind  that  night's  good 
work  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  an  in- 
dustrious professional  worker. 

Bat  Mr.  Grey  was  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  determined  for  a  while 
to  say  nothing  to  DoUy  of  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  pounds  which  he  had 
undoubtedly  risked  by  the  loaa  But  his 
mind  misgave  him  before  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  comfort- 
able till  he  had  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it  During  the  evening  Dolly  had  been 
talking  to  him  of  all  the  troubles  of  all  the 
CarroUs, — ^how  Amelia  would  hardly  speak 
to  her  &ther  or  her  mother  because  of  her 
injured  lover,  and  was  absolutely  insolent 
to  her,  DoUy,  whenever  they  met;  how 
Sophia  had  declared  that  promises  ought 
to  be  kept,  and  that  Amelia  should  be  got 
rid  of;  and  how  Mrs.  Carroll  had  told  her 
in  confidence  that  Carroll  p^re  had  come 
home  the  night  before  drunker  than  usual, 
and  had  behaved  most  abominably.  But 
Mr.  Grey  had  attended  very  little  to  idl 
this,  having  his  mind  preoccupied  with  the 
secret  of  the  money  which  he  had  lent 

Therefore  Dolly  did  not  put  out  her 
candle,  and  arrayed  herself  for  bed  in  the 
costume  with  which  she  was  wont  to  make 
her  nocturnal  visits.  She  had  perceived 
that  her  father  had  something  on  his  mind 
which  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should 
telL  She  was  soon  summoned,  and  having 
seated  herself  on  the  bed,  began  the  con- 
versation. "  I  knew  you  would  want  me 
to-night" 

** Why  sol" 

<'  Because  you've  got  something  to  telL 
It's  about  Mr.  Barry.^' 

"  No,  indeed." 

''  That's  well  Just  at  this  moment  I 
seem  to  care  about  Mr.  Barry  more  than 
any  other  trouble.  But  I  fear  that  he  has 
forgotten  me  altogether;  —  which  is  not 
complimentary." 

"  Mr.  Barry  will  turn  up  all  in  proper 
time/'   said   her   father.     ''I  have   ^t 
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nothing  to  say  about  Mr.  Barry  just  at 
present,  bo  if  yoa  are  love-lorn  yon  hod 
better  go  to  bed." 

"  Very  well  When  I  am  love-lorn,  I 
Tvill.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  tell 
mel" 

"  I  have  lent  a  man  a  large  Bum  of 
money ; — two  hundred  and  twenty-se^'en 
pound B ! " 

"Yon  arc  always  lending  people  large 
sums  of  money." 

"  I  generally  get  it  back  again." 

"  From  Mr,  Carroll,  for  instance, — when 
he  borrows  it  for  a  pair  of  breeches  and 
Bpenda  it  in  gin-and-water." 

"I  never  lent  him  a  shilling.  He  is  a 
burr,  and  has  to  be  pacified  not  by  loans 
but  gifts.  It  is  too  late  now  for  me  to 
prevent  the  brot!ier-in-lawship  of  poor 
Carroll." 

"  Who  has  got  this  money  1 " 

"  A  professed  gambler,  who  never  wine 
anything  and  constantly  loses  more  than 
he  is  able  to  pay.  Yet  1  do  think  thia  man 
■will  pay  me  some  day." 

"  It  is  Captain  Scarborough,"  said  DoUy. 
"  Seeing  that  his  father  is  a  very  rich  man 
indeed,  and  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
gives  you  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than 
he  is  worth,  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
lend  a  large  Bum  of  money  to  lus  son," 

"  Simply  because  he  want«d  it." 

"Oh  dear;  oh  dear!" 

"  He  wanted  it  very  much.  Ho  Iiad  gone 
away  a  ruined  man  because  of  his  gam- 
bling, and  now  when  he  had  come  back 
and  was  to  be  put  upon  hia  legs  again,  I 
could  not  see  him  again  rained  for  the 
need  of  such  a  eum.  It  was  very 
foolish." 

"  Perhaps  a  little  rash,  papa." 

"  But  now  I  have  told  you ;  and  so 
there  may  be  an  end  of  it.  Bat  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Dolly  ;  I'il  bet  you  a  new  straw 
hat  he  pays  me  within  a  month  of  hiE 
father's  death."  Then  DoUy  was  allowed 
to  escape  and  betake  herself  to  her  bed. 

On  that  same  day  Monntjoy  Scarborough 
went  down  to  Tretton,  and  was  at  once 
closeted  with  his  father.  Mr,  Scarborough 
had  questions  to  ask  about  ilr.  Prosper, 
and  was  anxious  to  know  how  his  son  had 
Bucceeded  in  his  mission.  But  the  conver- 
sation was  soon  turned  from  Mr.  Prosper 
to  Captaiu  Vignolles  and  Mr.  Grey. 
Monntjoy  had  determined,  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  the  cheque  from  Mr,  Grey,  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  his  father.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Grey  in  order  that  he  need  not 
tell  his  father, — if  the  money  were  forth- 


the  subject,     "  You  got  among  those  birds 
of  prey  again,"  said  his  father. 

"  There  was  only  one  bird  ; — or  at  leaat 
two.     A  big  bird  and  a  small  one." 

"  And  yoa  lost  how  much  1 "  Then  the 
captain  told  the  precise  sum.  "  And  Grey 
has  lent  it  you  i "  The  captain  nodded  hu 
head.  "  Then  you  must  ride  into  Tretton 
and  catch  the  mail  to-niglit  with  a  cheque 
to  repay  him.  That  you  should  have  been_ 
able  in  so  short  a  time  to  liavc  found  f^ 
man  willing  to  fleece  you !  I  suppose  it'a 
hopeless  % " 

"  I  cannot  tclL" 

"Altogether  hopeless," 

"  What  am  I  to  saj%  sir  1  If  I  make  a 
promise  it  will  go  for  nothing."  j 

"  For  absolutely  nothing." 

"  Then  what  would  be  the  use  of  my 
promising  1 " 

"  Yon  are  quite  logical,  and  look  upon 
the  matter  in  altogether  a  proper  light. 
As  you  have  ruined  yourself  so  often,  aud 
done  your  best  to  ruin  those  that  belong  to 
yon,  what  hope  can  there  be  1  About  thii 
money  that  I  have  left  you,  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  farther  can  be  said, — unless 
I  leave  it  all  to  an  hospital.  It  is  better 
that  yoa  should  Itavo  it  and  throw  it  awty 
among  the  gamblers,  than  that  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Augustus.  Besides, 
the  demand  is  moderate.  No  doubt  it  is 
only  a  beginning,  but  we  will  see," 

Then  he  got  out  his  cheque-book,  and 
made  Mountjoy  himself  write  the  cheque, 
including  the  two  enms  which  had  been 
borrowed.  And  he  dictated  the  letter  to 
Jlr.  Grey. 

"  Mv  Dear  Gbey, — I  return  the  money 
which  Mountjoy  has  had  from  you ; — two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  and 
twenty.  That,  I  think,  is  right  You  are 
the  most  foolish  man  I  know  with  yoor 
money.  To  have  given  it  to  such  a  scape- 
grace as  my  son  Mountjoy  !  But  you  are 
the  sweetest  and  finest  gentleman  I  ctu 
came  across.  You  have  got  your  money 
now,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  yon 
can  have  expected  or  ought  to  have 
obtained.  However,  on  this  occasion,  you 
have  been  in  great  luck. — Yours  faithfully, 
"John  Scarborough." 

TUa  letter  his  son  himself  was  forced 
to  \vrite,  though  it  dealt  altogether  with 
his  own  delinquencies;  and  yet,  aa  he  told 
himself,  he  was  not  sorry  to  write  It,  as  it 
would  declare  to  Mr.  Grey  that  he  had 
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himself  acknowledged  at  once  his  own  sin. 
The  only  further  punishment  which  his 
father  exacted  was  that  his  son  should 
himself  ride  into  Tretton  and  post  the  letter 
before  he  ate  his  dinner. 

"I've  got  my  money,"  said  Mr.  Grey, 
waving  me  cheque  as  he  went  into  lus 
dressing-room  with  Dolly  at  his  heels. 

"Who  has  paid  it?" 

"Old  Scarborough; — and  he  made 
Moontjoy  write  the  letter  himself,  calling 
me  an  old  fool  for  lendins  it.  I  don't 
think  I  was  such  a  fool  at  idl.  However, 
IVe  got  my  money,  and  you  may  pay  the 
bet  and  not  say  anything  more  about  it" 

SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

NO.  V.  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL — OLD  STYLE. 

Free-school  Lane  runs  out  of  one 
comer  of  the  market-place;  and,  after 
twisting  about  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so,  oomes  to  an  end  at  the  school-gates ; 
through  which  for  two  centuries  and  more 
divers  of  the  youth  of  Shillingbury  have 
passed  to  receive  within,  at  the  hands  of 
the  head-master  for  the  time  being, 
instruetion  in  the  humanities,  geometry, 
and  divinity,  according  to  the  sound  and 
excellent  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  law  established. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1602,  Christopher 
Sendall,  a  native  of  Shillingbury,  founded 
the  free-school ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  who 
all  his  life  long  had  fought  a  hard  fight 
with  fortune,  he  resolved  to  devote  a 
goodly  portion  of  his  substance  to  the 
foundation  of  an  institution,  which  might 
help  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  his  fellow  townsmen  along  life's 
joomey  by  smoother  paths.  In  hu  own 
time  he  reared  the  school  buildings,  and 
endowed  them  with  a  fair  estate  of  land 
lying  a  short  distance  from  our  cathedral 
city.  His  father  was  a  wool-stapler  in  our 
town;  but  young  Christopher  was  sent 
early  into  the  office  of  his  uncle.  Master 
Valentine  Sendall,  a  wealthy  London 
merchant^  to  keep  accounts  and  write 
out  bills  of  lading  as  Geoffry  Chaucer  had 
done  before  him.  But  the  boy  soon  grew 
Weary  of  office  life.  Whenever  any  of  his 
Qnde's  ships,  coming  back  from  the  Levant 
or  the  Spanish  Main,  cast  anchor  in  the 
river,  he  would  steal  on  board  as  often  as 
he  could,  and  listen  with  greedy  ears  to  the 
tales  the  sailors  had  to  tell  of  the  wonderful 
lands  beyond  the  sea.  One  day  Master 
Valentine  Sendall  sent  out  a  venture  in  his 
finest  ship,  the  Scarlet  Bose,  to  the  Spanish 


Main.  The  tall  ship  sailed  at  the  ebb  of 
tha  tide,  about  an  hour  before  sunset ;  and 
the  merchant,  as  he  stood  on  his  landing- 
stage  watching  her  white  sails  while  she 
glided  away  eastward  down  the  river,  told 
himself  that,  if  the  Scarlet  Bose  should 
have  a  prosperous  voyage  and  a  safe  return, 
he  would  be  the  richest  merchant  in 
London  town ;  but  he  did  not  know  of  all 
that  lay  hid  in  the  great  ship's  hold.  The 
next  morning  his  nephew  Christopher  was 
missing.  No  one  had  seen  him  since  the 
afternoon  befora  Search,  all  ill  vain,  was 
made  far  and  near ;  but  at  last  one  of  the 
lads  in  the  office  confessed  that  he  had 
seen  the  missing  boy  steal  on  board  the 
Scarlet  Hose,  and  dart  down  one  of  the 
hatchways  just  before  she  sailed.  Master 
Sendall  was  much  distressed ;  but  regrets 
were  now  useless,  for  the  Scarlet  Rose  was 
by  this  time  running  down  the  Channel 
before  a  fair  wind. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed  and  Master 
Valentine  began  to  look  for  tidings  of  his 
venture ;  but  there  was  no  sight  of  the 
good  ship  Scarlet  Bose  in  the  river,  or  news 
of  her  horn  the  captains  who  came  back 
from  the  Spanish  Main.  Two  years  passed 
and  still  no  word  of  her.  Master  Sendall 
began  to  reckon  up  what  his  loss  might  be, 
when,  one  morning,  a  messenger  came 
saying  that  on  board  a  ship  just  returned 
from  Spain,  was  one  of  the  sailors  who  had 
gone  out  in  the  Scarlet  Bose.  The  man 
had  escaped  from  slavery  in  Barbary, 
whither  he  and  some  others  of  the  crew 
had  been  carried  after  their  capture  by  a 
Mdorish  pirate.  He  had  been  separated 
at  once  from  his  comrades,  and  knew  not 
whether  any  of  them  were  yet  alive. 
Master  Sendall  gave  him  a  berth  in  another 
of  his  ships,  and  set  to  work  with  re- 
doubled care  to  fill  up  the  ugly  gap  in  his 
possessions  made  by  the  loss  of  the  Scarlet 
Bose. 

Twenty  years  went  by  and  Christopher 
Sendall  was  well-nigh  forgotten;  when, 
one  summer  afternoon,  he  sailed  up  the 
river  the  captain  of  a  stout  ship,  and  the 
owner  of  many  broad  pieces  and  of  much 
precious  merchandise.  He  had  soon  escaped 
from  his  Moorish  captivity,  and  got  away  on 
board  an  English  ship.  Since  then  he  had 
passed  through  more  adventures  than 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  by  this  time  had 
had  enough  of  knocking  about  the  world, 
so  he  sold  his  ship  and  cargo,  and  betook 
himself  to  Shillingbury,  where  he  bought  a 
pretty  little  house  overlooking  the  church- 
yard.'   There  he  lived  the  life  ^i  ^^^N»fc 
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for  the  rest  of  his  days.  At  that  time  a 
man  of  stadions  habits,  who  watched  the 
stars  by  night,  and  worked  with  strange- 
looking  instruments  at  diagrams  and  pro* 
jections  by  day,  was  pretty  certain  to  be 
set  down  either  as  an  astrologer  or  a 
dealer  in  the  black  art  Christopher 
Sendall  spent  well-nigh  all  his  time  in 
such  pursuits  as  these;  and,  as  he  had 
also  hung  about  the  walls  of  his  house  a  lot 
of  rude  arms  and  savage  equipments,  and 
stuffed  birds  and  reptiles,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  he  got  uie  name  of  a  necro- 
mancer. When  in  his  declining  years  he 
began  to  build  his  school,  wise  people 
shook  their  heads,  and  said  that  money, 
made  as  his  had  been  made,  could  never 
prosper.  Even  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  supernatural  origin  of  his  wealth  had 
stories  as  to  how  it  had  been  gained  by 
piracy  on  the  high  seas;  and  the  most 
charitable  of  all  said  that  it  must  have 
been  badly  earned,  otherwise  he  would 
never  be  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  in  his 
lifetime. 

^  Before  he  died  Christopher  Sendall  saw 
his  school  in  full  workmg  order.  The 
rector  of  the  parish,  the  hef^  of  an  Oxford 
college,  and  the  prime  warden  of  one  of 
the  City  companies,  were  the  official  gover- 
nors. The  chief  duty  of  these  gentlemen 
was  the  appointment  of  the  head-master ; 
and  between  the  first  of  the  list/  Nicdas 
Cutts,  B.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
and  the  Bev.  Septimus  Addlestrop,  D.D., 
who  ruled  the  school  in  my  young  days, 
there  came  a  succession  of  sound  scholars 
who  lived  lives  of  dignified  ease  in  the 
comfortable  house  which  the  founder  had 
built  for  them,  and  taught  to  the  youth  of 
Shillingbury  just  as  much  as  they  were 
required  to  teach  by  the  terms  of  the 
founder's  will 

The  school-room  was  a  well-proportioned 
hall,  with  panelled  walls  and  an  open  timber 
roof.  It  was  behind  the  school-house, 
which  stood  with  its  gableend  to  the  road, 
a  roomy,  comfortable  building  of  red  brick 
and  cut  flints.  A  pleasant  garden  lay  in 
front  of  it^  set  out  with  trim  grass-plots 
and  flower-beds,  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
a  towering  hedge  of  clipped  yew,  and  cut 
off  from  the  road  by  a  battlemented  wall, 
the  red  bricks  of  which  were  now  hoary 
with  lichen,  and  crowned  at  the  top  by 
tufts  of  wallflower  and  stunted  fern.  On 
the  other  side  rich  pastures  stretched  down 
to  the  river,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
lofty  trees.  Just  outside  the  garden  tiiey 
stood  in  thick  clumps  and  formed  a  con- 


venient resting-place  for  the  neighbouring 
rooks. 

Our  srammar-school  at  the  time  when 
Dr.  Addlestrop  became  head-master  would 
have  been  very  dear  as  an  institution  to  the 
heart  of  LcmxI  Eldon,  for  it  had  suffered 
very  little  change  indeed  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries  and  more.  The  fair  mullioned 
windows  with  their  moulded  bricks  and 
tiny  diamond-shaped  panes,    had  indeed 

S'ven  way,  and  had  been  replaced  by 
deous  white  painted  wooden  sashes,  filled 
with  squares  of  glass ;  but  this  was  about 
the  only  outward  and  visible  sim  of  change. 
The  pupils  sat  on  the  same  oa^en  benches, 
at  the  same  desks,  learning  the  same  Latin 
verbs,  out  of  the  same  venerable  primer. 
A  hasty  observer  might  have  set  it  down  as 
a  place  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of 
change ;  but  appearances  are  proverbially 
deceitful 

The  head-masters  had  all  of  them  been 
good,  easy  men;  but  none  could  have  lived 
less  laborious  days  than  did  Dr.  Addlestrop. 
This  quietude  was  however  fallacious.  The 
air  was  electric,  though  there  were  no 
thunderclouds  to  give  warning  of  the 
coming  storm.  Lately,  indeed,  the  nomb^ 
of  scholars  had  decUned;  for  there  ha(l 
been  opened,  in  connection  with  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  a  school  in  which  such 
commonplace  things  as  book-keeping, 
writing,  geography,  and  history  were 
tauffht — a  curriculum  vastly  inferior  no 
doubt  to  that  laid  down  by  good  Master 
Christopher  Sendall;  but  one  preferred, 
nevertheless,  by  the  Shillingbury  trades- 
folk, who  could  not  be  brought  to  see  that 
a  course  of  six  years  spent  in  mastering 
the  mysteries  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar 
was  the  most  fitting  preparation  for  a 
youth  whose  life  was  to  be  occupied  in 
making  shoes  or  trousers,  or  retailing  tape 
and  groceries.  Thus  every  quarter  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  free- 
school  boys,  till  at  last  they  reached  the 
modest  and  mystic  number  of  seven. 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  the  seven 
were  seated  jn  the  old  school-room,  import- 
ing some  variety  into  the  consideration  of 
the  Euclid  they  were  studying  by  assaults 
upon  each  other's  shins  and  knuckles,  and 
by  the  consumption  of  apples  and  sweet- 
stuff.  The  doctor  sat  in  his  easy-chair, 
beside  his  desk ;  of  late  he  had  very  seldom 
occupied  the  high,  severe-looking  stod 
behind  it.  He  hs^  dined  early.  The  air 
was  heavy  and  somniferous;  a  drowsy 
cawing  of  rooks  came  in  through  the 
open  windows ;  so  he  naturally  felt  a  little 
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sleepy.  He  was  indeed  just  dropping  off, 
in  spite  of  the  sound  of  munching  and 
covert  raps,  when  a  heavy  step  was  heard 
in  the  doorway,  and  a  gruff  voice  asked 
where  the  schoolmaster  was.  The  doctor 
woke  with  a  violent  start  The  boys  gave 
up  fighting  and  eating  apples,  and  expended 
all  their  energies  in  staring  at  the  intruder 
who  stood  undismayed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,"  said  the  doctor, 
standing  up  and  freeing  himself  from  the 
silk  handkerchief  which  he  had  thrown 
over  his  head  for  his  nap,  "  what  do  you 
want  1  What* s  your  name  t  What  do  you 
want  ?" 

"My  name  is  Abel  Whitlocke;  I'm  a 
joomeyman  shoemaker  by  trade;  and  I'm 
jast  come  to  tell  you  as  I'm  going  to  send 
my  son  Ezekiel  Whitlocke  here  to  school  on 
Monday  morning,  and  I  mean  him  to  be 
lamt  readin'  and  writin'  and  how  to  do  a 
sum." 

"Oh,  you've  a  boy  you  want  to  send 
to  school,  have  you?  Why  didn't  you 
set  about  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  not 
come  disturbing  the  school-work  like 
ftisl" 

"  You  calls  this  school-work,  do  you  ? " 
said  Abel,  picking  up  a  Euclid  and  looking 
at  the  forty-eighth  *  proposition  with  an 
expression  of  intense  scorn.  "I  calls  it 
rubbish." 

"  Now,  my  man,  I've  no  time  to  argue 
with  you.  You  send  in  your  claim  to  Mr. 
Tack,  the  school-clerk,  and  if  it  holds  good 
the  boy  can  come,  and  hell  be  taught  just 
the  same  as  the  others." 

Bat  Abel  Whitlocke  was  not  going  to 
let  the  doctor  off  so  easily  as  this.  He 
had,  ready  prepared,  the  heads  of  an  oration 
which  he  was  determined  to  deliver, 
whether  the  doctor  would  or  not,  and  for 
fire  minutes  he  held  forth  on  the  iniquities 
of  perverted  endowments,  indolent  stewards 
of  the  poor,  and  such  Uke,  and  then  he 
took  his  departure.  When  the  storm  had 
subsided  the  doctor  called  his  boys  up, 
heard  them  their  Euclid,  and  then  went  in 
to  attend  to  his  private  pupils. 

Abel  WhitlocKe  was  a  well-known  figure 
in  the  place.  He  was  not  a  Shillingbury 
man;  indeed  no  one  could  say  anything 
more  definite  about  his  origin  than  that 
he  came  from  that  strange  undefined  region 
called  "  the  Shires."  He  came  to  us  through 
the  tramps'  ward  of  the  Union  Workhouse, 
whither  he  had  been  carried  after  having 
been  picked  up,  half  dead  with  hunger 
and  exhaustion,  on  the  high-road.      But  it 


turned  out  that  he  was  not  a  professional 
tramp.  He  was  a  real  worUng-man  in 
search  of  work,  and  work  he  soon  found 
with  Mr.  Sims,  our  leading  shoemaker,  who 
was  just  then  short-handed.  He  worked 
steadily  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  he 
sent  over  to  the  shires  for  his  wife  and 
family,  and  established  himself  as  a  Shil- 
lingbury working-man. 

Mr.  Sims  found  his  new  hand  to  be  steady, 
sober,  industrious,  and  obliging;  in  fact, 
so  long  as  Abel  Whitlocke  was  in  the  work- 
shop, ms  master  could  find  no  fault  in  hhn; 
but  Mr.  Sims  was  very  much  put  out  with 
what  he  heard  of  his  new  workman's  say- 
ings and  doings  afber  the  day's  work  was 
done. 

Whitlocke  was  one  of  those  bom  rebels 
against  law  and  order  and  things  established. 
The  times  were  rather  troublous.  We  in 
Shillingbury  were  out  of  the  full  race  of 
the  current,  but  in  the  shires  there  was 
plenty  of  machine-breaking  and  bread- 
riots.  Inflammatory  tracts  were  plentiftd, 
and  the  memory  of  the  Manchester  martyrs 
was  as  yet  green.  Whitlocke  had  a  ready 
gift  of  oratory  of  a  rough  sort,  and 
before  coming  to  Shillingbury  had  made 
his  mark  in  the  Midland  town  he  had 
left  There  the  tyrannical  capitalist,  the 
English  slave-driver,  and  the  factory 
vampire  had  been  the  themes  of  his 
denunciation,  but  since  he  had  been  amongst 
us  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  blood- 
sucking landowner,  the  clerical  drone,  and 
the  bloated  sinecurist  Abel  soon  began  to 
investigate  the  town  charities,  and  very 
shortly  he  sent  up  to  the  Commissioners  a 
flaming  memorial,  setting  forth  the  corrup- 
tion and  iniquity  of  the  local  authorities 
who  administered  the  same.  Mr.  Sims 
dropped  hints  in  presence  of  his  workman — 
meant  to  be  taken  in  the  most  literal  sense 
— that  the  cobbler  had  better  stick  to  his 
lastv  Mr.  Sims's  more  influential  clients  did 
something  more  than  hint  that  he  would 
do  well  to  get  rid  of  the  firebrand  he  had 
picked  up,  but  Mr.  Sims  felt  there  were  two 
sides  to  this  question,  for  the  last  pair  of 
boots  he  had  sent  to  Miss  Kedgbuiy  of  The 
Latimers — Abel's  handiwork — had  been 
highly  approved  and  pronounced  equal  to 
the  best  town-work. 

Master  Ezekiel  was  duly  admitted  to 
the  free-school,  and  for  a  week  he  went  on 
learning  his  "  hie,  base,  hoc,"  as  every  other 
free  boy  had  hitherto  done,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  second  Monday  momine  Abel  walked 
into  the  school-room  as  before,  and  de- 
manded to  know  why  his  boy  had  been. 
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wasting  his  time  over  Latin  instead  of 
learning  what  might  help  him  on  in  lifei 

The  doctor  sot  up  anmly  fix>m  his 
chair  and  ordered  the  mtmaer  out  of  the 
room;  but  Abel  stood  stolidly  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  awaiting  a  reply.  The 
doctor  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by 
the  collar  would  have  led  him  to  the  door; 
but  Abel  was  an  awkward  customer  in 
more  senses  than  one.  The  doctor  tugged 
and  tagged,  and  at  last — ^whether  it  was  by 
his  own  exertions  or  by  movement  of  Abel's 
will  never  be  known — ^tripped  and  f  elL  In 
falling  his  head  struck  the  comer  of  a  desk, 
the  blood  began  to  flow,  and  the  following 
week  Abel  Whitlocke  was  fined  two  pouncU 
for  an  assault  by  the  Shillingbury  bench. 
The  Folkshire  News,  the  Radical  organ 
of  our  county-town,  opened  its  columns 
to  a  series  of  letters  dealing  with  the 
past  and  present  usefulness  of  Christopher 
Sendall's  free-school  at  Shillingbury;  its 
editor  wrote  telling  leaders  on  the  same 
subject;  and  the  waters  of  strife  were 
fairly  let  loose. 

Bat  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  All 
this  happened  just  a  year  after  the  Bev. 
Francis  Northborough  had  become  our 
rector.  He  had  already  done  a  good  stroke 
of  business  in  upsetting  things  established. 
He  had  reformed  this,  remodelled  that, 
and  abolished  the  other ;  and,  most  likely, 
had  already  got  his  eye  fixed  upon  our 
grammar-school  as  the  next  subject  of 
treatment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Dr.  Addle- 
strop  never  read  a  tithe  of  the  hard  things 
written  of  him  in  the  Eadical  print  But, 
bad  as  they  were,  I  doubt  whether  any  one 
of  them  would  have  upset  him  so  much  as 
did  a  cu*cular  which  he  received  one  morn- 
ing, stating  that ''  a  meeting  would  be  held 
in  the  puish-room  to  consider  what  steps 
it  might  be  necessary  to  take  to  bring  the 
course  of  instruction  at  the  free-school 
into  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  present 
time."  This  circular  was  signed  ''  Francis 
Northborough,  Rector." 

Now  Dr.  Addlestrop  had  been  the  dear 
friend  of  the  late  rector,  and  this  fact  alone 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
vigour  with  which  Mr.  Northborough  set 
about  reforming  Christopher  Sendall's  foun- 
dation. Most  of  the  things  whichDr.  Unwin 
had  tolerated  were  to  the  new  rector  simply 
abuses,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  took  a  more  favourable  view  of 
Dr.  Addlestrop  than  of  any  of  the  rest 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended.  The 
rector  in  opening  the  proceedings  made  a 
very  clever  spe^h,  wmch  must  have  been  | 


as  gall  and  wormwood  to  Dr.  Addlestrop, 
though  it  was  loudly  cheered  by  Abel  Whit- 
locke.   He  reminded  his  hearers  that,  long 
ago,  a  Shillingbury  man  had  given  to  hia 
native  town  a  rich  bequest,  in  order  that 
every  boy  might  receive,  free  of  cost,  that 
education  which  was,  according  to  the  feeling 
of  that  age,  the  best     No  man  could  have 
cherished  a  nobler  aspiration.     The  nature 
of  the  gift  was  a  proof  that  the  founder^s 
mind  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
liberal  one.    In  his  lifetime  men  were  just 
beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  high  learn- 
ing, and  me  terms  of  Christopher  SendaU's 
wiU  did  certainly  offer  to  the  boys    of 
Shillingbury  the  best  education  the  time^ 
could  give ;  but  it  was  hardiv  necessary  t<^ 
say  that  in  the  last  two  hundred  and  f  ort^^ 
years  the  educational  needs  of  the  people 
had  changed.     The  catalogue  of  knowledge 
had  received  vast  additions ;  but  the  schema 
of  instruction  at  the  free-school  remained 
the    same.     He  was  not  come  there  to 
blame  those  who  administered  the  school  ; 
but  simply  to  put  to  the  meeting  two 
questions.    Did  the  school,  as  it  was  now 
conducted,  serve  present  needs  in  the  best 
manner  9  and  was  it  likely  that  Christopher 
Sendall,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would  wish 
boys  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  taught 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  sixteenth! 
The  rector  wound  up  with  a  few  remarb, 
meant  presumably  to  be  consolatory  to  Dr. 
Addlestrop ;  but  the  poor  old  gentleman, 
as  he  listened  to  them,  felt  as  if  cold  water 
were  running  down  his  spine  and  he  him- 
self being  held  up  before  the  gaze  of  the 
assembly  as    the   very  impersonation  of 
sinecure  uselessness. 

When  the  rector  had  finished  the  doctor 
got  upon  his  le^s.  Ajb  he  rose  there  came 
from  Abel  Whitlocke  a  subdued  groan, 
which  made  one  half  of  the  meeting  langh 
and  the  other  look  exceedingly  solemn  and 
severe.  At  his  best  he  was  a  poor  speaker, 
and  now,  when  he  had  been  listening  for 
the  last  half -hour  to  words  which  seemed 
to  his  ears  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  pilh^ 
and  sacrilege,  he  stumbled  along  in  confa- 
sion  over  his  laboured  pleas  for  the  sanctiif 
of  founders'  intentions  and  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  disrespect  shown  in  other  places 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  ending  with 
an  expression  of  hope  that  the  name  of 
Shillingbury  might  never  be  added  to  the 
shameful  list 

Before  the  meeting  dispersed  a  resolu- 
tion was  carried  that  a  petition  should  he 
sent  up  to  the  constitutcKi  authorities  for  a 
nf w  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  free- 
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school,  and  before  very  long  this  instrument 
was  sent  down  to  the  head-master.  As 
he  read  it  Dr.  Addlestrop  was  inclined  to 
ntter  the  cry  of  despairing  Cain.  A  new 
sot  of  trustees  were  appointed,  the  rector 
at  their  head;  the  ordinary  course  of 
instraction  was  to  be  a  sound  English 
education ;  any  boys  whose  parents  were 
ambitious  on  their  behalf  might  be  taught 
"the  knowledge  of  book-keeping  by  double 
and  single  entry,  mensuration  and  land 
smreying,  and  the  elements  of  physic  and 
chemistiy."  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  were 
also  to  be  taught  on  request,  and,  to  aid 
the  head-master  in  his  additional  duties, 
an  assistant  was  to  be  provided  at  a  salary 
of  sixty  pounds  per  annum. 

Dr.  Addlestrop  was  an  Oxford  graduate 
of  eighty  years  ago;  and  it  will  not  be 
difScult  to  realise  his  feelings  as  he  read 
the  scheme,  or  to  see  how  eminently  fitted 
he  was  to  carry  out  the  same.  To  begin 
with  he  had  the  fine  old  Oxford  contempt 
lor  mathematics,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  arithmetic  would  have  stood  the  test 
of  a  sum  in  inverse  proportion.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  book-keeping,  land 
larreying,  chemistry,  and  phy^cs,  were 
about  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  Oreek 
Anthology  was  to  Abel  Whitlocke.  It  was 
plain  therefore  that  the  assistant  at  a  salary 
of  sixty  pounds  per  annum  would  need  to 
be  a  man  of  many  parts.  Indeed,  if  he 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  take  all  the  work 
which  lay  beyond  the  doctor's  poWers, 
it  were  hiurd  to  see  what  there  would  be  left 
for  the  latter  to  do. 

But  a  few  months'  experience  of  the  new 
scheme  convinced  the  doctor  that  unless  he 
could  turn  over  all  the  teaching  to  his 
new  assistant  Mr.  Easker,  and  retreat  alto- 
gether to  his  study,  all  pleasure  in  life 
▼ould  be  gone.  Mr.  Easker  was  a  red- 
haired,  raw-boned,  shambling  young  man 
with  a  scarcity  of  aspirates  in  his  enuncia- 
tion and  a  superabundance  of  mourning  rim 
round  his  finger-naUs.  The  doctor  hated 
his  person  and  despised  his  qualifications ; 
still  he  was  afraid  of  him.  He  put  a  bold 
front  upon  it  once  or  twice,  and  attempted 
to  teach  something  which  the  "  powers  that 
be"  demanded;  but  after  he  had  been 
twice  corrected  by  Mr.  Easker  before  the 
whole  school,  he  began  to  consider  seriously 
whether  things  comd  go  on  as  they  were 
much  longer. 

The  fact  was  that  the  doctor  would  have 
t^igned  his  mastership  at  once — he  was 
fairly  well  off  and  independent  of  his 
salary — had  not  his  resignation  involved 


the  relinquishment  of  the  school-house,  and 
this  was  a  possibility  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  face.  It  had  been  his  home  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  he  knew  and 
loved  every  stone  in  the  walls  and  every 
tree  in  the  garden.  The  idea  of  giving  it 
up  to  any  one  else  was  frightful,  but  not  so 
bad  as  that  of  having  to  seek  a  new  home 
for  himsel£ 

Sir  Thomas  Kedgbury  of  The  Latimers, 
our  baronet,  was  a  very  close  friend  of  the 
doctor's,  and  he  soon  became  a  partaker  in 
the  doctor's  sorrows  He  entered  fully 
into  his  old  friend's  feelings  and  advised 
him  to  do  nothing  in  haste.  '*  Tucker 
is  coming  down  here  in  September/'  he 
said,  ''and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
get  him  to  help  us.  He  owes  me  a  good 
turn,  and  now  is  the  time  to  put  in  my 
claim." 

Mr.  Pendleton  Tucker  was  a  gentleman 
holding  high  office  in  the  existing  ministry. 
He  had  previously  been  an  Endowments' 
Commissioner,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  his  word  was  still  very  potent 
with  the  board.  Before  his  guest  had 
been  many  hours  at  The  Latipiers,  Sir 
Thomas  had  opened  the  question  of 
Dr.  Addlestrop  and  the  free-schooL  ''It 
would  be  better  for  him  and  the  school 
too  if  he  would  retire;  but  I  believe 
it  would  kill  him  to  leave  the  house. 
Couldn't  they  let  him  keep  it  for  the 
rest  of  his  Hfel  Of  course  he'd  find 
another  for  the  new  man.  There's  one 
unoccupied  dose  to  the  school  that  would 
suit  exactly." 

Mr.  Tucker  looked  very  grave,  and  said 
he  didn't  think  the  Commissioners  would 
hear  of  it ;  then  he  agreed  to  ask  them,  and 
finally  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  back 
up  his  request.  Sir  Thomas,  when  he  heard 
this,  regarded  the  matter  as  settled,  and  sure 
enough  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  able  to 
inform  his  old  friend  that,  whenever  he 
should  send  in  his  resignation,  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  consideration  of  his  long  services, 
would  allow  him  to  occupy,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  the  school-house;  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  provide  a  residence, 
conveniently  situated,  for  the  new  head- 
master. The  doctor  sent  in  his  resignation ; 
but,  hardly  was  this  matter  completed 
when  the  ministry,  overwhelmed  by  a 
sudden  storm  which  had  sprung  up  out  of 
a  very  tiny  cloud,  sent  in  their  resignations 
likewise.  The  doctor  was  a  little  uneasy 
when  he  heard  of  the  crisis,  still  he  never 
thought  but  that  the  promise  made  by  Mr. 
Pendleton  Tucker  would  stand  good ;  but 
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by  iU  luck  it  happened  that,  Edmoltaneoudy 
with  the  change  of  ministry,  a  ^reat  change 
was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Endowments'  Commission.  Sir  Thomas 
Square,  a  man  of  unlimited  red-tape  and 
unbending  rigour  as  to  "the  rule  of  the 
office,"  became  the  presiding  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  when  the  papers  relating 
to  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
Dr.  Addlestrop  had  resigned  were  brought 
up,  there  was  an  ominous  frown  upon  the 
chairman's  brow.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Pendleton  Tucker  was  whispered  by  one  of 
the  older  Commissioners;  but  as  Mr. Tucker 
was  no  longer  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  as 
he  was  a  man  Sir  Thomas  Square  par- 
ticularly disliked,  this  whisper  did  not 
much  help  Dr.  Addlestrop's  cause. 

The  school  trustees  at  once  set  about 
electing  a  new  master.  The  candidates 
were  neither  numerous  nor  distinguished, 
but  the  trustees  were  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  testimonials  of  the  Siey.  Onesiphorus 
Tulke,  whom  they  elected.  Mr.  Tulke 
was  a  practical  man,  very  much  awake 
to  his  own  interests,  so  he  sent  imme- 
diately a  surveyor  over  to  Shillingbury 
to  negotiate  with  Dr.  Addlestrop  as  to  the 
valuation  of  fixtures,  etc  ;  for  the  trus- 
tees when  they  elected  Mr.  Tulke  were 
supposed  to  know  nothing  of  that  promise 
made  by  Mr.  Tucker  to  the  doctor,  and 
Mr.  Tulke,  when  he  was  elected,  naturally 
expected  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  emoluments  appertaining  to  the  head- 
mastership,  the  school-house  included.  It 
was  whispered,  too,  that  Mr.  Northborough, 
when  Sir  Thomas  spoke  to  him  about  Mr. 
Pendleton  Tucker's  promise,  had  remarked 
that  Mr.  Tucker  was  a  very  influential 
man  doubtless,  but  that  the  Commissioners 
would  hardly  treat  his  opinions  as  to  the 
management  of  the  trustees'  own  property 
with  more  deference  than  those  of  the 
trustees  themselves. 

The  untoward  apparition  of  the  surveyor 
xtused  in  the  doctor  a  breast  serious  appro- 
liensiona  No  communication  of  any  sort 
had  come  from  the  Commission,  and  at  last, 
worn  out  by  suspense,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  in  which  he  recited  the  promise 
made  to  him  by  the  Commissioners  through 
Mr.  Tucker,  and  begged  that  the  Boara 
would  assure  him  of  its  confirmation. 

But  before  his  letter  reached  the  sec- 
retary, that  gentleman  had  been  favoured 
with  several  on  the  same  business  from 
the  Bey.  Francis  Northborough,  one  of 
the  free-school  trustees,  and  perhaps 
Mr.   Northborough's   remarks  as   to  Dr. 


Addlestrop's  future  residence  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
letter  which,  after  ten  days'  interval,  the 
doctor  received  in  answer.  It  was 
couched  in  the  stifiest  official  terms^  and 
simply  stated  that  the  Commissioners  had 
determined  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
for  the  head-master  to  reside  elsewhere  than 
in  the  school-house,  and  now  requested  Dr. 
Addlestrop  to  vacate  the  same  in  a  month's 
time. 

After  he  received  this  letter  he  sat  the 
whole  morning  in  his  study,  not  daring  to 
show  it  to  his  wife,  who  was,  if  possible, 
more  attached  to  the  place  than  he  was 
himself;  but  it  had  to  bo  done,  and  when 
the  poor  old  people  knew  each  other's  grief, 
they  were  almost  heart-broken;  but  Mrs. 
Addlestrop,  though  she  had  always  passed 
as  the  weaker  vessel,  possessed  in  her 
character  a  store  of  helpful  strength  which 
the  doctor  lacked  entirely.  It  was  she 
who  faced  bravely  the  hateful  task  of 
searching  for  a  new  home  and  packing 
their  cherished  household  gods  for  removal, 
while  her  husband  sat  helplessly  by  the 
fire  or  worked  laboriously  at  a  long  letter 
to  the  Commissioners  complaining  of  the 
ill  turn  they  had  done  him. 

The  last  day  came.  Mrs.  Addlestrop 
arranged  that  all  the  furniture,  except  that 
in  the  doctor's  study,  should  be  packed 
while  he  was  in  his  own  room  undisturbed 
by  the  workmen.  They  ate  their  last 
breakfast  at  the  library-table.  The  good 
woman  kept  up  a  show  of  cheerfulness,  and 
even  joked  about  the  pens  and  paper-knives 
getting  mixed  up  with  the  cups  and  saucers. 
Afler  the  meal  was  over  she  went  to  her 
packing,  leaving  the  doctor  to  make  a  fair 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Commissionera 

She  was  hard  at  work  all  the  morning 
with  the  upholsterer's  men.     Once,  when 
she  went  out  into  the  garden,  she  saw 
through  the  window  her  husband  seated  at 
the  writing-table,  apparently  reading  oyer 
what  he  had  written,  and  when  one  o'clock 
came,  she  went  into  the  room,  carrying  the 
luncheon-tray  in  her  own  hands.    He  still 
sat  at  his  work  and  did  not  heed  her  as  she  I 
set  out  the  lunch  on  a  side-table.     When 
she  had  done  she  called  him  to  come  and 
eat ;  but  he  did  not  answer.     She  went  up 
to  him  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
but  he  did  not  move;  and  when  she  put 
her  hand  caressingly  upon  his  face,  she 
found  that  he  was  cold  and  dead.      Death 
had  been  more  merciful  than  Sir  Thomas 
Square    and    the    Bev.    Francis    Nortii- 
borougL 
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In  every  human  mind  there  is  a  ten- 
dency towards  symbolism.     That  of  the 
untutored  savage  scarcely  finds  verbal  ex- 
pression   but   through    the    medium    of 
imagery  and  metaphor  derived  from  the 
natural  objects  which  environ   his   daily 
life ;    the    glowing    hyperbole    of    those 
Oriental   races,    whose    early    history  is 
almost  identical  with  the  first  records  of 
man's  existence  upon  the  earth,  has  come 
down  unchanged  &om  the  beginning   of 
time  to  the  present  hour ;  and  among  the 
most  civilised  peoples,  ancient  or  modem, 
the  tropes  and  similes  of  the  poet  have 
always  conmianded  the  highest  admiration. 
Still  stronger  evidence  of  this  inherent 
predilection  for  allegory  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  prosaic  and  unimagin- 
ative persons  unconsciously  resort  to  fan- 
ciful conceits  in  times  of  mental  excitement 
from  any  cause,  pleasurable  or  the  reverse, 
such  fancies  and  figures  usually  taking  the 
form  of  comparison   of  individuals  with 
concrete  actualities  which  lie  outside  the 
pale  of  humanity,  but  which  are  brought 
more  or  less  familiarly  under  our  notice  in 
the  process  of  hiunan  affairs.    That  com- 
parisons or  epithets  of  this  class  should  be 
largely  drawn  from  the  animal  world  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  how  con- 
stantly and  intimately  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  lower  orders  of  creation, 
and  how  much  more  forcibly  they  impress 
oar  ideas  than  any  association  of  inani- 
inate  objects  can  do ;   but  it  is  certainly 
curious  that  so  many  of  them  should  be 
accepted  by  universal   consent  in  a  per- 
verted application.     Take,  for   instance, 
those   derived    from    the    dog.      Of    all 
creatures  there  is   none  which  holds   so 
high  a  place   in  our  esteem.      Nobody 
despises  a  dog ;   even  those  who  are  not 
themselves  canine  ''fanciers"  are  willing 
to    admit    the    brute's    good    qualities. 
Fidelity,  courage,    devotion,  intelligence, 
^  afiection,  all  entitle  it  to  rank  as  the 
&iend  of  man,  and  such  is  the  picture  com- 
inooily  conjured  up  by  mention  of  it  in 
living  personality.     Yet,  as  an  abstraction, 
^dog"  or  "hound''  becomes  one  of  the 
grossest  terms  of  opprobrium  which  can 
be  used,  while  "puppy,"  an  incarnation  of 
playfnliiessand  innocence  in  its  real  present- 
iment, expresses  the  most  profound  and 
offensive  contempt 

Why,  again;  should  the  harmless,  neces- 
^ry  cat  be  compelled  to  pose  as  an 
embodiment  of  malice  in  this  attributive 


metonymy,  and  her  endearing  title  *'  puss" 
sometimes  resolve  itself,  when  applied  to 
a  girl,  into  a  contemptuous  disparage- 
ment ?  Still  more  unjust  is  the  spirit  of 
the  epithet  which  has  made  the  ass  a  pro- 
verb and  a  by-word  of  scorn  as  an  emblem 
of  the  most  intense  stupidity.  A  donkey 
is- very  little  inferior  to  a  pony  in  intellect^ 
and  undoubtedly  has  more  brains  than  a 
cow.  Patience  and  docility  are  the  true 
asinine  characteristics  which  should  have 
been  seized  upon  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, while  "  silly  as  a  sheep  "  (with  the 
propriety  of  which  no  one  will  be  tempted 
to  quarrel)  would  remain  wherewith  to 
write  down  certain  people  instead.  Fish, 
for  some  mysterious  reason — or  mysterious 
absence  of  it  —  are  invariably  banned  as 
queer,  loose,  or  odd,  and  things  which  are 
spoken  of  as  "  fishy,"  are  understood  to  be 
on  a  suspicious  footing ;  but  the  vitupera- 
tive Americanisms,  '*  scaly  "  and  "  slimy," 
owe  their  origin  to  the  idea  of  the  serpent, 
and  are  used  subjectively — the  latter  per- 
petuating a  vulgar  error,  for  serpents  ai:e 
not  slimy.  The  wisdom  with  which  the 
reptile  is  accredited  implies  wariness  in 
eluding  capture.  Naturalists  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  adder  is  actusdly 
deaf  or  not;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  no 
harder  of  hearing  than  other  snakes,  that 
it  should  be  set  up  as  the  symbol  for  those 
whose  auditory  nerves  are  dull  of  percep- 
tion. A  most  extraordinary  perversion,  too, 
is  that  which  adopts  the  monkey  or  ape 
as  an  ideal  of  comparison  for  a  person  who 
displays  the  faculty  of  mimicry  or  imita- 
tion in  a  marked  degree.  Monkeys  are 
agile,  mischievous,  and  inquisitive,  and 
indeed  the  term  is  sometimes  employed  in 
the  sense  of  each  of  those  traits;  but, 
though  all  sorts  of  wonderful  tales  have 
been  concocted  about  their  putting  on 
their  masters'  smoking-caps  and  spectacles, 
and  writing  letters  of  their  own  accord,  no 
one  ever  saw  a  monkey  "  ape'^^a  particular 
action  or  movement,  or  do  anything  which, 
considered  apart  from  its  physical  likeness 
to  the  human  frame,  was  more  suggestive 
of  mocking  than  a  similar  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  a  dog  or  kitten. 

Mighty  hunters,  often  styled  "lion-- 
hearted themselves  for  their  fearlessness  of 
big  game,  tell  us  that  the  king  of  beasts 
is  by  no  means  as  courageous  as  he  has 
been  represented,  but  is  in  truth  of  a 
rather  sneaking  disposition — a  sad  blow  to 
one's  preconceived  notions  of  the  noblo 
cat,  but  probably  a  fortunate  circumstance 
on  the  whole.      What  the  bear  and  pig 
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have  done  to  be  stigmatised  in  this  con- 
nection aa  the  surliest  and  most  selfish  of 
animals  reepectivelf  is  not  apparent,  thongh 
the  chronic  affliction  of  a  sore  head  under 
which  the  fonaer  appears  to  labour  might 
afiord  excuse  for  some  little  infirmity  of 
temper.  "  Swinish,"  however,  refers  ex- 
clusively to  gluttonous  propensity.  A  man 
who  devours  an  enormous  quantity  of  food 
may  be  a  "  cormorant,"  but  must  be  guilty 
of  moral  rapacity  before  he  can  be  desig- 
nated a  "  vulture."  Is  a  goose  really  pos- 
sessed of  less  intolUgence  than  a  duck,  or 
the  "  wise  hens  "  that  looked  upon  Joaquin 
Miller  with  the  head  askew  1  A  mule  is 
spiteful  and  treacherous  rather  than  per- 
sistently stubborn  before  it  is  properly 
broken,  after  which  it  is  the  most  tract- 
able of  quadrupeds ;  cubs  of  all  species 
may  be  distinguished  by  an  exuberance  of 
spirits,  but  are  not  the  mentally  distorted 
and  unlovely  things  that  become  their 
namesake  in  the  genus  homo  ;  and  the 
blindness  of  the  bat,  which  seeks  its  prey 
in  the  gloaming,  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  inebriation  of  a  "biled  owL"  The  very 
unflattering  epithet  "beast,"  is  used  to 
denote  one  who  indulges  the  appetite  to 
excess — which,  by  the  way,  a  beast  rarely, 
if  ever,  does — while  "  brute "  more  fre- 
quently signifies  a  perpetrator  of  cruelty, 
bodily,  mental,  or  moral 

It  is  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  while  "  imp "  has  always  a  playful 
meaning,  "  demon  "  and  "  fiend  "  are  the 
strongest  possible  terms  of  execration,  and 
"  devU  "  is  only  applied  in  the  same  sense 
by  ua,  any  lighter  use  of  the  word  being 
deemed  profane ;  but  in  many  countries 
it  ia  employed  archly,  almost  in  endear- 
ment, thongh  "diabolical"  invariably  re  tains 
a  serious  import  "Demon"  has  assumed 
the  fonn  of  a  complimentary  prefix  of  late, 
conferred  on  those  who  excel  in  certain 
sports.  "Wretch,"  bears  two  interpreta- 
tions, expressive  of  misfortune  and  crime, 
ideas  which  usually  range  themselves  in 
diametric  opposition  to  each  other  in  th 
mind.  "  Turk,"  "  Bohemian,"  and  "  Jew 
tell  their  own  tale ;  but  it  is  thought  by 
those  who  are  closely  acquainted  with  the 
Ethiopian  race,  that  the  phrase,  "  to  work 
like  a  nigger,"  was  invented  by  someone 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  children  of  Ham.  Lastly, 
ought  not  a  "  wet  blanket,"  when  the 
fonction  of  that  article  is  taken  into 
account,  to  become  the  banner  of  a  peace- 
maker lather  than  an  obstructionist  to 
legitimate  mirth  t 
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In  the  drenm  I  dreaiat  t'>-iii(fht 
Lova  camo,  armed  «ith  miwic  niighl 
Fret  and  fovcr,  doubt  and  fear, 
I'oOH  that  hauut  hjn  kingdom  lieri', 
Miwoncciitioii,  \Ma  rcgruttin^. 
Bootless  lunging,  cold  forgettmg, 


In  the  dreun  I  dreamt  %c 

Time's  strong  hwid  fell  helpleis  dcmi ; 
Fate  stood  daaed  n-ithout  her  fron-ii  ; 
Sly  auapicion,  cold  eurpiise, 
Faded  neath  tbe  bappy  eyea  ; 
And  the  vi'ice  I  lovo  was  miesidiig, 
And  the  mnila  I  love  WM  making 
Sunshine  iu  the  golden  waathei', 
Whore  w-a  two  stood  close  tiigethcr  ; 
For  you  reigned  in  roynl  right, 
In  the  dresui  I  dreunt  to-night. 

And  I  woke,  luid  woke  to  »ce 
A  cold  v'orld,  bare  and  blank  t'l  mn, 
A  world  whoee  atare  and  sneer  Acarce  hidden. 
Told  me  that  as  fruit  forbidden, 
liovo  and  trust  must  ever  pino 
III  so  sad  a  clasp  an  mine  j 
'    All  too  faint  and  fragile  grtivn, 
For  ritta  that  youth  holds  all  it»  omi ; 
Ah,  best  to  n-ake,  forgetting  qnilc, 
The  street  dream  I  dreamt  to-night. 


THE  NEW  MRS.  WILDE. 

A  STOHY  IN  THItEE  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  L 

The  coast  of  Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  pleasant,  pretty,  and  wildly  picturesque 
county  to  read  about.  But,  when  one  has 
lived  on  it  for  a  lengthened  period,  one  ia 
apt  to  believe  in  the  veracity  of  the  lines 
which  describe  its  weather,  and  which  nm 
as  follows  : 

The  ueat  wind  cometi^  and  brioga  mi  rain, 
The  east  wind  blawH  it  back  again ; 
The  aouth  wind  brings  iia  rainy  weather. 
The  north  nind  culd  and  rain  together. 


^^'hcn  buds  the  ash  before  tlie  onk, 
Then  that  year  there'll  be  a  noak  : 
But  should  the  oak  precede  Che  a^h, 
"Dien  espeet  a  rainy  splash  ! 

It  is  after  a  day  that,  commencing  with  s 
soak  before  noon,  hod  turned  into  a  splash 
later,  there  came  the  ffdr  evening  with  iU 
many  tinted  atmosphere  on  which  this 
story  opens. 

A  balmy  May  evening  it  is,  that  encoa- 
rages  the  sodden  leaves  and  blossoms  to 
lift  up  their  heads ;  that  induces  the  lilies 
and  hawthorns  to  yield  their  perfumes  j  tluit 
compels  the  birds,  whose  plumage  is  still 
heavy  with  wet,  to  send  forth  hilarioiu 
strdna ;  and  that  lures  even  the  neuralgic 
out  into  the  open  air. 

Out  from    between   the   high   garden- 
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gates,  that  give  entrance  into  one  of  the 
prettiest  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
comes  a  youne  lady,  drivins  a  little  pony 
wagonette  fall  of  young  children.  The 
yooDg  lady's  Mr,  sweet  face  is  grave  unto 
sadness ;  the  children  look  frightened  and 
bewildered.  For,  in  the  house  from  which 
they  have  just  come  for  change  of  air  and 
lelief  of  thought,  their  mother  is  lying  sick 
onto  death,  and  they  love  her  so  ! 

These  little  WUdes  are  three  very 
attractive  little  girls  of  fifteen,  fourteen, 
and  thirteen,  and  the  young  lady  who  is 
driving  them  is  Miss  Dunstan,  their 
governess. 

Ella  Dunstan  is  the  second  daughter  of 
a  clergyman  endowed  with  a  small  living, 
and  a  large  family,  in  the  heart  of  London. 
But  it  is  only  because  her  health  has  failed 
in  the  crowded  metropolitan  district  in 
which  her  father's  charge  is,  that  *'the 
family"  have  at  last  consented  to  her 
swelling  the  governess  ranks,  for  the  sake 
of  the  bracing  Cornish  air,  and  the  life- 
renewing  sea-water  bathing. 

She  has  been  with  the  Wildes  now  for 
three  months,  and  already  her  graceful 
manners,  tender  thought  for  them,  sym- 
pathy, and  sweet  looks,  have  endeared  her 
to  the  children,  and  made  their  mother 
bless  Ella  for  her  residence  among  them. 
Of  Mr.  Wilde  she  knows  comparatively 
little.  He  is  an  austere  man,  given  to  study 
and  seclusion,  fond  of  his  children,  but 
reserved  with  them.  Fond  of  his  mfe,  too, 
bat  cold  to  her,  because  she  has  no  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  this  coldness 
of  his  can  be  met  and  overcome. 

Withal  he  is  a  good  husband,  a  just  and 
affectionate  father,  a  trustworthy  friend, 
and  a  man  whose  spotless  business,  social, 
and  domestic  careers  are  examples  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  Ella  Dunstan  knows  little  of  him, 
and  cares  less  for  him.  She  is  never  able 
to  disassociate  the  ideas  of  him  and  stern- 
ness, though  in  reality  there  has  never 
been  aught  of  sternness  in  his  demeanour 
to  her,  or  to  anyone  else  that  she  can  put 
her  finger  upon.  But  Ella's  keen,  easily 
aroused  sympathies  are  all  with  the  wife, 
and  the  wife  never  seems  to  be  perfectly 
aatiafied  with  her  lot,  or  local  habitation. 

And  this  looal  habitation  is  altogether 
duuming.  A  picturesquely  irregular  and 
^ery  comfortable  house,  situated  in  the 
niidst  of  lawns,  and  terraces,  and  plea- 
aaonces;  with  a  high  walled  garden  on  one 
^de  of  it,  in  which  are  vinenes  and  peach- 
booses,  and  hot-beds  running  over  with 


melons ;  with  stables  full  of  good  horses  and 
ponies,  a  meadow  full  of  cows,  and  a  dairy 
in  which  duchesses  might  make  butter. 

No,  it  h  evident  that,  charming  as  all 
these  possessions  are,  they  fail  to  charm  the 
mistress  of  them  into  a  perfectly  satisfied 
firame  of  mind. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  delicate  health,  which 
has  been  her  portion  for  years,  has 
weakened  her  powers  of  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  At  any  rate,  these  powers 
have  been  in  abeyance  for  some  time,  and 
now  the  end  is  near,  and  all  around  the 
poor  lady  know  that  her  hold  on  life  is  a 
very  limp  one. 

Ella  Dunstan's  thoughts  are  very  busy 
about  Mrs.  Wilde  this  evening,  as  she 
drives  along  a  wild,  barren,  broken- 
down,  disfigured  road.  Her  thoughts  are 
busy,  and  her  heart  is  full  of  pity  for  the 
dying  mother  and  the  sweet  children  who 
vnll  soon  be  motherless.  But  at  the  same 
time  she  is  driving  the  high-spirited  pony 
with  all  her  knowledge  and  skill,  and  she 
has  abundance  of  botL 

Suddenly,  how  it  happens  none  of  them 
can  ever  tell,  Pixie  stumbles  and  comes 
down  with  a  smash  upon  his  stout  little 
knees.  The  shafts  break,  the  oak  village- 
cart  turns  over  on  its  side,  and  Miss  Dun- 
stan and  her  charges  are  deposited  in  the 
hedgerow  among  me  hard  sharp  flints,  the 
hea&,  the  gorse,  and  the  yellow  broom. 

They  are  none  of  them  hurt  but  Pixie. 
If  Ella's  own  arm  or  leg  could  have  been 
broken  instead  of  Pixie's  knees,  the  girl 
would  have  been  far  better  content,  but 
when  she  extricates  herself  from  the 
huddled  heap  into  which  they  have  all 
fallen,  it  is  to  find  the  children,  happily, 
unhurt  and  unfriehtened,  and  Pixie's  knees 
broken  and  bleeding. 

And  only  this  morning  at  breakfast  she 
had  heard  Mr.  Wilde  say  that  he  would 
"  not  take  thirty-five  pounds  for  Pixie." 

The  poor,  conscientious,  high-hearted 
young  sovemess  goes  slowly  home  this 
day  wiw  a  heavier  weight  on  her  heart 
than  she  has  ever  carried  there  befor& 
She  misguidedly  insists  on  thinking  that 
it  was  because  she  was  plunged  in  thought 
that  Pixie,  the  pony,  had  fallen  and 
marred  the  symmetry  of  his  valuable 
knees.  Whereas,  in  reality.  Pixie  fell 
because  the  road  was  like  a  billiard-table 
with  a  few  balls  rolling  about  on  it. 

It  is  in  vain  that  me  children  tell  her 
that  "papa  won't  care  a  bit,  as  they  are 
none  of  them  hurt."  She  can't  take  com- 
fort in  this  promise.     Pixie  was  worth 
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thirty-five  pounds  to  his  owner  this  morn- 
ing, and  now  he  is  worth  nothing. 

She  makes  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she 
will  do  as  she  drives  back,  and  when  she 
comes  into  the  Wildes'  grounds,  which  are 
full  of  sweet  spring  scents  of  lilac,  and  may, 
and  sweet-briar,  she  sees  Mr.  Wilde  walk- 
ing solemnly  along,  backwards  and  forwards, 
on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  room  where 
his  sick  wife  is  lying  on  a  couch. 

She  sees  the  children  into  the  house, 
and  under  the  charge  of  their  maid,  and 
then  she  nerves  herself  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
goes  out  to  him. 

He  pauses  in  his  monotonous  promenade 
as  she  comes  softly  upon  him — pauses  partly 
in  surprise,  but  more  in  displeasure.  He 
likes  to  have  efficient  people  about  him — 
cooks,  butlers,  grooms,  gardeners,  and 
governesses,  who  never  appeal  to  him,  but 
who  do  all  things  as  he  would  have  them 
done  without  consulting  or  worrying  him 
This  sudden  and  unexpected  apparition  of 
Miss  Dunstan,  in  a  difficulty  evidently,  is 
more  than  he  can  bear  patiently. 

"  What  is  it  V*  he  asks  impatiently.  '*  I 
can  hear  neither  reports  nor  complaints  of 
the*  children  to-day." 

"  I  have  never  made  either  to  you,  Mr. 
Wilde,"  she  responds  in  a  firm,  proud  voice 
which  compels  him  to  listen  to  her.  "I 
have  intruded  upon  you  now  to  tell  you  of 
a  catastrophe  which  has  happened  to  Pixie 
through  my  agency,  for  which  I  must 
pay." 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about!" 

"  Pixi&  He  has  fallen  and  smashed  his 
knees.  You  valued  him  at  thirty-five  pounds 
this  morning ;  if  you  will  let  me  stay  here 
six  months  I  can  pay  for  him  by  foregoing 
my  salary.'' 

''Are  you  serious  in  saying  this  ?" 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  she  repliea 

"  Miss  Dunstan,  what  do  you  take  me 
for  1  Are  you  content  to  stay  in  the  house 
of  a  man  whom  you  must  regard  as  an 
unprincipled  extortioner,  or  you  would 
never  have  made  the  o£fer  you  have.  Are 
you  hurti  He  stumbled  in  the  trap,  I 
fearl" 

"  Your  children  are  unhurt" 

"But  youl  are  you  sure  you  have  re- 
ceived no  injury — no  shock  1" 

There  is  genuine  kindness  in  his  tone, 
and  she  responds  to  it  gratefully : 

''  None  whatever,  Mr.  Wilde ;  I  have 
escaped  scot-free,  but  you  must  let  me  do 
as  I  ask  you  in  this  matter.  I  have  injured 
a  piece  of  property  belonging  to  another 
person  which  was    valued  at  thirty-five 


Sounds.  If  I  don't  pay  for  the  damage 
one  I  shall  feel  myself  to  be  under  such  a 
weight  of  obligation  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  stay  here." 

"  As  you  please,  as  you  please,"  he  says 
hurriedly,  ''  only  don't  speak  of  leaving  miy 
poor  children  now ;  they  will  soon  have  no 
one " 

He  stops,  choked  by  unwonted  emotion, 
and  the  remembrance  that  his  wife's 
window  is  open  immediately  above  the 
spot  where  they  are  standing.  This  re- 
membrance gives  him  a  slightly  uncom- 
fortable feeling,  for  he  knows  well  that  his 
poor  wife  has  a  habit  of  conjecturing,  till 
oftentimes  the  intangibilities  about  which 
she  conjectures  assume  material  form  and 
substance  in  her  mind's  eye,  and  harass 
her. 

''  I  feel  happier  now  you  have  acceded  to 
my  request,"  Ella  Dunstan  says  brightly, 
and  then  he  takes  o£f  his  hat  solemnly  and 
bows  with  an  air  that  tells  her  plainly  that 
he  considers  the  interview  at  an  end,  and 
does  not  desire  to  be  intruded  upon  any 
longer. 

By-and-by  he  gathers  a  few  of  the  fairest, 
most  delicately-scented  spring  flowers,  and 
takes  them  up  to  Mrs.  Wilde,  who  takes 
them  with  the  air  of  one  who  feels  a  peace- 
offering  is  being  made  to  her. 

'^  What  secrets  were  you  and  Miss  Dun- 
stan talking  about  just  nowl"  she  aska 
''  I  heard  her  say  that  unless  you  let  her 
make  some  return  for  some  kindness  you 
have  shown  her,  she  couldn't  stay." 

Then  he  tries  to  make  all  clear  to  her  by 
telling  her  of  the  accident  to  Pixie,  and  of 
Miss  Dunstan's  perverse  detennination  to 
pay  for  it. 

"Pixie  was  my  pony;  I'm  sorry  other 
people  are  allowed  to  drive  her,"  she  says 
in  a  hurt  tone. 

"My  poor  dear  Kitty,  you  like  your 
daughters  to  get  plenty  of  air ;  you  don't— 
I'm  sure  you  don't  mean  that  Uiey  are  not 
to  drive  Pixie." 

"  They  may  drive  Pixie,  if  Pixie  is  ever 
fit  to  be  driven  again ;  but  no  one  else  wiU 
be  allowed  to  do  it,  if  my  wishes  are 
attended  to." 

From  this  evening  Ella  Dunstan  seee 
less  and  less  daily  of  her  pupils'  mother. 
When,  according  to  custom,  Ella  pays  her 
daily  visit  to  the  sick-room,  Mib.  Wilde 
is  either  dozing,  or  too  weak  to  speak  to 
anyone  but  her  children  or  the  nurs&  Hie 
sensitive  spirit  of  the  girl  feels  this,  and  so 
it  comes  about  in  time  that  her  fear  of 
intruding    upon    the    suffering    mistaken 
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woman  prevents  her  going  into  Mrs.  Wilde's 
piesence  at  alL 

The  girl  leads  a  lonely  life  in  these 
days,  for  the  children, .  affectionate  and 
companionable  as  they  are,  do  not  fill  the 
Vacaam  which  is  made  in  her  mental  life 
through  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  more 
matore  intercourse.  Partially  self-banished 
from  Mrs.  Wilde's  society,  Ella  Dunstan 
finds  herself  completely  overlooked  and 
forgotten  by  Mrs.  Wilde's  husband. 

He  breakfasts  earlier  than  the  governess 
and  children,  he  dines  later,  and  never 
eats  lunch.  Accordingly  the  gentleman 
whose  children  she  is  training  and  Miss 
Dnnstan  rarely  meet,  save  on  Sundays 
when  they  are  coming  out  of  church  in  the 
morning. 

At  last  poor  Mrs.  Wilde  ebbs  out  of 
existence,  and  in  silent  sorrowfulness  her 
husband  shuts  himself  up,  and  mourns 
for  her  in  seclusion  which  none  dare  to 
invade. 

For  many  days  he  does  not  see  his 
youDg  daughters,  and  when  at  length  Miss 
Donstan  persuades  them  to  go  uninvited 
into  the  study  in  which  he  secludes  him- 
self, the  sight  of  their  black  dresses,  wist- 
ful faces,  and  tearful  eyes,  gives  him  a 
depressing  shock  from  which  he  is  long  in 
recovering.  And  it  is  many  weeks  before 
he  thinks  of  Miss  Dunstan,  far  less  of 
enquiring  about  her.  When  he  does  do 
this,  he  finds  that  she  has  gone  from  his 
house,  leaving  the  children  under  the  care 
of  a  maiden  sister  of  his  late  wife's,  who 
has  come  forward  unasked  to  take  so 
many  of  that  departed  sister's  duties  upon 
her  as  is  permissible. 

'*  What  could  have  induced  Miss  Dun- 
stan to  leave  us  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  she  is  more  necessary  than  ever  1 " 
he  says  to  Violet,  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
Violet  tells  him  promptly: 

*'It  is  Aunt  Minnie's  doing,  papa;  she 
told  Miss  Dunstan  that  it  wasn't  proper 
for  her  to  go  on  living  here,  so  Miss 
Donstan  went  away,  though  it  nearly 
broke  her  heart  to  leave  us,  and  ours  to 
part  with  her." 

''  I  shall  write  and  ask  her  to  come 
back,"  he  says,  and  Violet's  beaming  look 
of  gratitude  convinces  him  that  by  so  doing 
he  will  be  consulting  the  real  happiness  of 
his  children. 

Accordingly,  in  the  teeth  of  vigorous 
ttid  eloquent  opposition  firom  Aunt  Minnie, 
Mr.  Wilde  writes  such  an  appeal  to  Miss 
Ihmstan  to  come  back  and  take  care  of 
his  motherless  girls,  as  melts  her  resolve 


not  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  being 
censured  by  Miss  Minnie  Watson  again. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Wilde's  letter,  the  three  children  have 
the  delight  of  fetching  her  from  the 
railway-station  with  Pixie  (whose  knees 
have  mended  themselves  very  successfully 
by  this  time)  and  the  trap. 

They  are  all  surprised  when  on  her 
arrival  at  Olenthome,  Mr.  Wilde  comes 
out  to  give  her  a  hearty  greeting  and 
welcome. 

"I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  cruel 
enough  to  stay  away  from  us,"  he  says 
earnestly,  taking  her  two  hands  in  his 
cordial  clasp,  and  Ella,  blushing  with 
pleasure  at  the  unexpected  demonstration 
of  friendly  feeling,  and  looking  prettier 
than  she  has  ever  looked  before,  assures 
him  of  her  joy  in  being  back  with  the 
children. 

But  to  balance  the  exuberant  gladness 
displayed  by  the  others.  Miss  Watson 
sliows  an  unmistakably  grim  sense  of  this 
"return  of  the  governess"  being  an 
altogether  reprehensible,  not  to  say  an  im- 
proper, proceeding.  Miss  Watson's  attitude 
is  hostile  from  uie  first.  She  bows  her 
head  with  the  scantiest  indication  of 
civility,  and  clasps  her  hands  firmly  in 
front  of  her  as  a  sign  that  she  has  no 
intention  of  admitting  Miss  Dunstan  to 
those  terms  of  equality  indicated  by  hand- 
shaking. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  these : 
Miss  Watson  has  a  sanguine  spirit,  and 
does  not  despair  of  the  Bill  for  legalising 
marriages  with  deceased  wives'  sisters 
passing.  Miss  Ella  Dunstan  is  "  disgrace- 
fully pretty  "  for  a  governess,  who  may 
stand  m  Miss  Minnie  Watson's  way.  And 
Glenthorne  is  one  of  those  places  which 
seem  specially  designed  for  picturesque 
love-making  and  happy  marriage. 

"  Miss  Dunstan  and  the  children  will 
dine  with  us  from  to-day,  Minnie,"  her 
brother-in-law  says  to  her  when  Ella — 
surrounded  by  the  children — has  run  up  to 
her  room. 

"  Such  an  arrangement  is  opposed  to  all 
my  views,  Robert ;  it  was  never  so  while 
your  poor  dear  wife  lived,"  Minnie  says 
tremulously;  but  he  feels  that  the 
tremulousness  is  produced  by  anger  and 
not  by  affection,  and  so  he  disregards  it. 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  my  views  carried 
out,  Minnie,"  he  says  good-temperedly, 
and  Minnie  Watson  bows  to  the  in- 
evitable with  the  best  grace  she  can 
command. 
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''  I  presume  that  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  make  Miss  Danstan  iny  companion  1 " 
she  asks,  and  he  replies : 

"  Certainly  not  I  want  my  daughters 
to  get  all  the  good  that  can  be  got  out  of 
her  society.  Tlie  less  you  interfere  with 
them  the  better  Violet  ^and  I  will  be 
pleased." 

Time  roUs  on,  bringing  with  it  many 
changes  in  the  household  at  Olenthome. 
For  one  thing,  and  that  an  important  one, 
Mr.  Wilde  ceases  to  seclude  himself  from 
his  family.  He  takes  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  studies  Which  his  girls  are  pursuing 
so  successfully  under  Miss  Dunstan's 
auspices,  and  frequently  accompanies  them 
in  their  botanising  and  sketching  ezp^di- 
tiona 

Meantime  the  charms  of  Miss  Watson 
do  not  strengthen  for  her  brother-in-law, 
and  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  still 
hangs  fire. 

Aunt  Minnie's  reign  is  not  a  popular  one, 
either  with  children  or  servants.  Dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,  she  gives  herself 
a  good  deal  of  rope  in  the  exercise  of 
that  authority.  In  the  matter  of  servants' 
"  days  out,"  she  works  a  perhaps  whole- 
some but  extremely  unpalatable  reform. 
So  with  resard  to  sundry  perquisites 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  She 
keeps  house  on  a  hard  and  suspicious 
system,  and  deems  it  the  first  duty  of  the 
mistress  of  a  house  to  be  always  "after  the 
servants,"  as  she  phrases  it. 

Even  the  butler's  pantry  does  not  escape 
her  vigilant  inspection.  She  detects  at  a 
glance  if  a  glassful  has  been  taken  from 
a  decanter,  and  is  always  beseeching 
Mr.  Wilde  to  let  her  keep  the  keys  and 
the  cellar-book.  As  for  the  cook,  who 
has  reigned  in  the  kitchen  for  fourteen 
years,  and  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction 
hitherto,  she  has  a  pitiably  humiliating 
part  to  play  now,  for  Miss  Minnie  Watson 
doles  out  butter  and  cream  and  eggs  so 
sparingly,  that  half  cook's  best  dishes  are 
spoilt  for  want  of  sufficient  materitds. 

Disafiection  reigns  in  the  house,  but  of 
a  smouldering  and  scarcely  perceptible 
order.  The  servants  are  all  attached  to 
their  master,  and  so  they  stay  on,  bending 
their  necks  to  Miss  Minnie  Watson  with 
patience  that  is  bom  of  their  belief  that 
ner  day  is  nearly  over. 

They  are  not  mistaken  in  this  belief. 
One  day,  about  six  months  after  Mrs. 
Wilde's  death,  Ella  Dunstan  and  Mr. 
Wilde  find  themselves  wandering  through 
a  laurel-bordered  alley  under  pretence  of 


looking  for  flowers  for  the  children's 
evening  lesson  on  botany.  The  pretty 
little  governess  is  no  longer  keenly  anxious 
to  have  the  "  sweet  girls  "  with  her  on  all 
occasions.  She  "likes  to  have  a  solitary 
stroll  at  least  once  a  day,"  she  tells  them. 
And  if  this  is  really  the  case  it  must  be 
distressing  to  her  that  in  the  course  of  this 
would-be  solitary  stroll,  she  invariably 
meets  Mr.  Wilde. 

In  truth,  the  girl's  character  has  grown 
less  noble  during  these  last  weeks  under 
the  influence  of  the  fixed  determination 
to  which  she  has  come  to  marry  her 
employer  and  secure  a  luxurious  home, 
though  she  has  not  a  particle  of  love  for 
him. 

Pretty  Ella  Dunstan  has  had  her  ro- 
mance. She  has  loved  desperately  and 
unselfishly,  but  the  man  she  loved  is  as 
poor  as  herself.  She  will  forget  him,  she 
tells  herself,  and  will  have  a  delightful 
home  in  which  she  will  always  be  well 
cared  for,  and  to  which  she  can  invito 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  good  income. 

Her  heaxt  is  ice  towards  the  man 
whom  she  means  to  marry,  but  it  throbs 
with  exultation  at  the  thought  of  how 
absolutely  she  will  be  able  to  rule  him 
through  the  force  of  the  fire  of  hia  love  for 
her.  For  she  has  melted  his  barrier  of 
cold  reserve,  and  it  is  her  triumph  to  know 
that  the  more  she  freezes  her  own  manner, 
the  more  intense  will  be  the  fervour  of  his 
desire  to  thaw  it  To-day,  as  they  stroll 
along  between  the  laurel  hedges,  she  feels 
that  the  crisis  is  rapidly  approaching, 
and  in  spite  of  sundry  pangs  of  heart 
and  conscience  as  she  remembers  the 
poor  old  love  and  the  vows  and  kisses 
which  she  and  he  have  exchanged,  she 
is  filled  with  exultation  at  the  thought 
of  soon  being  the  mistress  of  beautSal 
Olenthome. 

Mr.  Wilde  words  his  offer  of  marriage 
very  clearly  and  simply  : 

'*  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife,  Ella,  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  ours  will  be  a  real 
marriage.  I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to 
offer  myself  to  a  girl  so  much  younger  than 
myself,  if  you  had  not  let  me  see  that  my 
society  is  as  dear  to  you  as  yours  is  to 
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It  was  taking  her  consent  for  granted  in 
a  way  she  did  not  like  at  all,  but  still  she 
woidd  not  resent  this  yet,  for  she  was 
conscious  that  she  had  been  feigning  fond- 
ness for  him  very  cleverly. 

So  she  put  her  hand  into  his  very  franklj) 
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and  gave  him  the  promise  he  asked  for,  and 
resolved  to  drug  her  memories,  and  be  a 
good  if  not  a  very  affectionate  wife  to 
him. 


THE  WORLD  ON  WHEELS. 


While  opinions  may  be  divided  as  to 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  great  building  in 
the  Cromwell  Road,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this,  that  it  looks  very  well  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  building,  clear  and  crisp  in  all 
its  imposing  mass,  glows  with  a  pleasant 
warmth  and  colour,  and  basks  in  the  un- 
accustomed brightness ;  while  all  the  terra- 
cotta animals  t^t  adorn  its  parapets  seem 
to  participate  in  the  general  spring-like  feel- 
ing— ^the  canine  ones  you  can  fancy  shaking 
their  coats  and  stretching  themselves  after 
foar  months  of  dulness  and  drizzle,  while 
the  feline  animals  might  be  meditating  a 
good  wash-up  as  they  blink  their  eyes  with 
a  decided  tendency  to  purr.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  delight  of  certain  beings  of  less 
hardly  baked  clay,  little  urchins  of  ages  rang- 
ing from  nine  years  to  perhaps  nine  months, 
at  any  rate  to  the  lowest  possible  age  at 
which  a  child  can  be  expected  to  run  alone: 
Qichins  who  are  negotiating  the  dignified 
penron  of  the  museum,  Uie  little  ones 
dragging  up  the  lesser  ones,  and  what  with 
crawungy  climbing,  and  jumping,  making 
their  way  with  determination  to  the 
hospitable  doors  that  swing  freely  open  for 
all  the  world,  and  making  us  realise  for  the 
first  time  a  novel  aspect  of  the  utility  of  a 
pablic  museum  as  a  capital  place  for 
mothera  to  turn  in  their  children,  in  full 
confidence  that  they  will  be  caref uUy  looked 
after  and  kept  out  of  mischiei 

On  a  Saturday  momiug,  too,  when  the 
house-mother  is  most  busy,  and  there  is  no 
school-bell  to  hurry  the  youngsters  out  of 
the  way,  and  a  bright  Saturday  like  this 
when  the  sunshine,  bursting  into  diogy 
rooms,  seems  to  insist  on  a  general  clear- 
ing np  and  cleaning.  Else  for  the  masculine 
half  of  tho  working  world  the  day  seems 
to  bring  suggestions  of  ease  and  good 
cheer.  The  trowel  rings  all  the  sharper 
and  clearer,  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
8oon  to  be  laid  aside,  and  me  labourers 
with  their  hods  swarm  up  and  down  the 
ladders  with  a  blithe  and  cheery  air, 
while  the  cannikins  that  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  clinking  wherever  the  British  workman 
is  within  hearing,  are  clinking  now  to  a 
brisker  measura  All  the  world  seems  to 
expand  and  unfold  in  the  unaccustomed 
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brightness  and  warmth — all  the  world  and 
his  wife,  with  his  little  children,  who  are 
now  scrambling  up  the  museum  steps. 

They  bear  their  own  contribution,  too,  to 
thewondersoftheshow.  Billy,  who  leads  the 
way,  has  under  his  arm  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  spotted  gee-gee — an  animal  almost  as 
big  as  himself,  and  for  which  the  smooth 
teraelated  flooring  of  the  big  hall  will  afford 
a  splendid  race-track.  But  there  always 
lingers  something  bitter  in  the  cup.  There 
are  too  many  poUcemen  peering  about  just 
now,  and  Billy,  who  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
doesn't  need  to  be  told  that  his  appearance 
in  triumph  upon  his  steed,  wiui  Polly 
ushing  behind,  and  Jenny  lugging  at  the 
andle,  will  not  be  favourably  looked 
upon  by  the  euardians  of  order.  And  so 
Billy  resolutely  tucks  his  steed  under  his 
arm  a^ain,  and  moves  on  with  his  train 
of  admiring  friends,  quite  deaf  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  friendly-looking  man  in  a 
brown  coat,  "  Ye'd  better  leave  it  with  the 
man  who  takes  care  of  the  umbrellas." 

Our  friend  in  the  brown  coat,  with  the 
brown  eyes,  and  reddish-brown  hair,  is  not 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  museum.     He 
is  from  the  Midlands  rather,  from  some- 
where about  Shakespeare's  country,  and  he 
regards  the  great  haU  in  which  we  stand 
with  approval  mixed  with  some  dissatisfac- 
tion.    "  Now  if  we  had  a  grand  building 
like  this  up  in  the  Midlands,  we  wouldn't 
leave  it  half  empty  just  for  the  little  weans 
to  paddle  about  in."    But  here  our  friend 
is  unjust.     He  doesn't  know  that  about 
every  other  day  a  furniture  van  crammed 
with  objects  leaves  "  the  old  shop,"  as  the 
Bloomsbury   establishment   is   sometimes 
familiarly  called,  and  is  here  emptied  into 
the  craving  void  of  the  rows  of  empty 
cases,  while  as  an  evidence  of  progress  here 
is  the  skeleton  of  the  great  sperm  whale 
with  its  long  jointed  tau  reminding  one  of 
the  dragon  of  ancient  fame,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  birds  in  a  little  nook  of  their  own 
— the  typical  birds  which  are  honoured 
by  a  place  in  the  index  collection.     Our 
Midland    friend   there,  looks    upon    the 
whale  with  something  like  contempt     He 
had  just  slipped  in,  he  tells  us,  thinking  he 
might  get  a  hint  or  two  from    animal 
mechanism,  in  the  matter  of  an  invention 
he  was  working  out.     But  the  sight  of  that 
mountainous  skeleton  has  rather  saddened 
him.  Thereissadwasteofpower  involved  in 
that  enormous  framework,  in  the  power  to 
drive  that  huge  and  clumsy  fabric ;  and  to 
carry  what  1 — a  set  of  organs  that  in  capacity 
for  feeling  and  enjoyment  were  not  of  a 
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hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  those  of 
Master  Billy  with  his  spotted  horse. 

"  Now,  if  you  want  to  see  a  neat  little 
bit  of  machinery,"  added  the  Midlander 
modestly,  with  an  air  of  neiUier  inviting 
nor  shrinking  from  comparisons,  ''just 
come  and  see  my  exhibit  at  our  little  show 
down  here." 

The  exhibit  being  in  the  way  of  tricycles, 
and  the  show  at  the  Albert  Hall  close 
by,  we  creep  into  the  hall  by  a  back 
door  close  to  a  great  pile  of  crates,  as  if 
there  were  a  big  poultry-show  going  on. 
But  these  are  a  aiiSerent  kind  of  flyers, 
the  machines  we  are  looking  for,  and  the 
lift  takes  us  up  to  the  top  storeys  among 
the  glittering  ranks  of  the  latest  products 
of  the  hour  in  the  way  of  cycling  apparatus. 
As  for  the  bicycle,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
about  it.  The  machine  seems  to  have 
reached  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  but 
the  tricycle  comes  upon  one  as  something 
of  a  revelation  in  the  possibilities  of  its 
future  career,  while  the  greater  complexity 
of  its  structure  and  the  faults  and  failures 
that    are    possibly    latent    in    the    most 

Eromising  combinations,  give  an  absorbing 
ind  of  interest  to  the  studies  of  the  in- 
tending purchaser.  And  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  according  to  our  conduc- 
tor, is  simply  this :  What  is  to  be  the 
machine  of  the  future,  and  who  is  to 
make  it  t 

Certainly,  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  tricycle  is  something  marvellous.  A 
few  years  a^o  the  three-wheeled  machine 
was  something  to  be  stared  out,  and  now 
the  rush  of  them  is  everywhere,  and  while 
the  bicyclist  is  temporarily  driven  off  the 
road  by  the  heavy  roads  of  winter,  the 
tricyclist  still  holdis  his  ground  and  spins 
merrily  alone  or  grinds  doggedly  through 
the  mud  in  defiance  of  the  weather.  The 
country  parson  is  a  great  supporter  of 
the  new  machine.  The  country  doctor  is 
following  suit  Here  in  one  of  the  stalls 
is  a  strong  red-painted  machine  that, 
besides  its  driver,  carries  a  stout  canvas 
locker  inscribed  Y.R,  Royal  Mail,  and  is 
used  by  country  postmen  over  their  long 
but  no  longer  weary  rounds.  In  the 
wide-awake  Midlands  the  police  have  taken 
the  tricycle  into  use  and  pursue  offenders 
on  the  flying  wheels.  We  hear  too  of 
excisemen — time  out  of  mind  called  ride- 
officers,  and  supposed  to  scour  the  country 
on  horseback — who  now  drive  themselves 
about  on  the  useful  machine.  And  indeed  the 
Civil  Service  generally  seems  to  rally  to  the 
tricjcle.    You  may  spy  the  article  under 


the  colonnade  of  Somerset  House  or  in 
the  solemn  quadrangle  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  it  is  not  unknown  even  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  where  you  may  see  a  giant  warrior 
in  steel  and  gold  upon  his  massive  steed, 
keeping  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  slender 
machines  with  its  spider-wheels. 

One  of  the  strangest  developments  of 
the  wheel  niovement  is  in  its  Eastern 
propaganda.  Imagine  a  stately  rajah 
deserting  his  palanquin  and  taking  to  a 
tricycle — not  working  the  treadles  mmael^ 
but  with  a  couple  of  coolies  behind  whirl- 
ing his  highness  along  under  his  gilded 
canopy!  And  this  suggests  another  open- 
ing for  our  machine — a  sort  of  cab  to  ply 
for  hire  in  the  streets;  the  driver  pedal- 
ling away  behind,  while  his  &re  sits  in 
dignified  ease  and  watches  the  gay  pano- 
rama of  the  streets. 

<*  Nothing  more  feasible,"  cries  an  en- 
thusiast "  Give  us  only  asphalte-covered 
roads,  and  we  will  put  these  vehidee  on 
the  streets  to  flit  about  by  day  like  midges 
and  at  night  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies.*' 

As  for  the  question  of  applied  power, 
such  as  electricity,  that  lies  altogether  in 
the  future.     The  thing  is  possible,  but  a 
man's  own  muscular  power — a  potential 
force  of  which  he  rarely  makes  the  use  he 
might — seems  at  once  the  most  natond 
and  economical,  and  the  makers  of  these 
machines  are  doing  their  best  to  eBsaie 
the    most    effective    application    of    this 
power.    The  most  important  question  is 
whether  both  the  big  wheels  shall  be  driven 
or  only  one.    To  the  casual  observer  it 
seems  that  if  only  one  wheel  be  driven  the 
machine  must  go  round  and  round  as  on  a 
pivot,  like  a  boat  with  all  the  oars  on  one 
side.    But  in  practice  this  is  not  sa    The 
loose  wheel  somehow  jogs  along  and  keeps 
up  with  its  fellow,  and  a  touch  at  the  hehn 
every  now  and  then  keeps  the  craft  from 
broaching  to,  while  in  point  of  simplicity 
and  economy  in  first  outlay  the  sinele 
drivers  have  it  hollow.    For  your  double- 
driving  involves  a  more  or  less  complicated 
arrangement  for  differentiating  the  rosed 
of  either  wheel  in  turning,  as  if  you  have 
both  wheels  fixed  rigidly  to  the  axle  your 
machine  is  like  a  railway-train,  always  in 
the  same  fix,  really  incapable  of  turning  ft 
curve,  and  must  be  dragged  round  by  main 
force. 

Then,  when  you  have  settled  this  pomt 
of  single  or  double  driving,  you  are  puzzled 
amoDg  the  many  methods  of  conveying 
motion  from  pedals  to  axle,  between  the 
chains,    the   bands,  the    cogs  which  in 
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tarn  assert  their  clums  and  depreciate 
their  rivals.  Chains  stretch,  bands  slip 
as  well  as  stretch,  and  cogs  snap  off 
with  fatal  facility.  Then  there  are 
men  who  tell  you — and  not  the  least 
eloquent  of  the  tribe — that  pedals  are 
a  mistake  altogether,  and  that  levers  are 
the  only  permissible  things  to  use.  And 
you  get  bewildered  with  uie  multitude  of 
counsellors  and  turn  in  despair  to  the 
simple  model  of  ancient  days,  the  back- 
bone like  a  weaver's  beam,  a  couple  of 
cart-wheels  behind  and  a  rather  larger  one 
in  front,  that  was  driven  with  a  pnmitive 
pair  of  pedals. 

Again,  when  a  choice  has  been  made  of 
the  model,  the  question  arises  where  to 
put  it  Thus  there  i?  the  barrow  difficulty 
in  the  West  as  well  as^  in  the  East  The 
costermonger  finds  it  easier  to  house  him- 
self than  me  vehicle  by  which  he  gets  his 
living,  and  generally  has  to  take  its  wheels 
off  before  he  can  introduce  it  to  his  humble 
roof,  an4  in  the  same  way  the  tricyclist 
must  take  his  delicate  machine  to  pieces 
before  he  can  get  it  through  any  ordinary 
doorway.  To  meet  this,  we  have  tele- 
scopic and  folding  tricycles,  but  a  doubt 
remains  whether  these  have  the  strength 
and  staunchness  of  the  undivided  ones. 
When  you  have  got  over  this,  there  will 
still  be  the  burning  question  as  to  whether 
the  little  wheel  is  to  lead  or  to  trail — in 
other  words,  between  front  and  rear  steer- 
ing- Or  you  may  have  side  steering,  as  in 
a  useful  machine  that  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  convertible  by  an  extra 
wheel  into  a  staunch  and  easy-going 
sociable.  And  the  sociable  brings  to  mind 
that  ladies  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this 
matter,  and  in  both  single  and  double 
harness  are  coming  to  the  front  as  riders. 

But,  after  all,  the  show  of  machines  is  a 
fine  one — that  is,  allowing  for  the  awkward 
place  in  which  they  are  shown.  Another 
year,  no  doubt,  we  shall  see  them  all  on  one 
floor,  with  means  of  giving  them  a  trial 
canter  now  and  thea  But  even  here,  in 
this  dingy  amphitheatre,  the  bright  steel 
and  shining  plate,  the  grace  of  lightness 
combined  with  strength,  the  beauty  of 
mechanical  fitness  and  perfection,  strike 
with  pleasant  harmony  on  the  senses.  And 
what  a  prospect  opens  out  before  the 
possessor  of  one  of  these  elegant  machines  ! 
The  whole  country  is  open  to  him  to  pick 
and  choose  from,  and  England,  in  its  nooks 
and  comers,  and  pleasant  haunts,  and  sweet 
villages,  and  lonely  battle-fields,  lies  await- 
ing ms  inspection — ^a  sealed  book  to  most,  | 


for  who,  with  ever  so  much  good  will,  can 
really  see  much  of  his  native  land  unless 
in  some  such  way  as  this  t  And  here  you 
have  all  that  is  pleasant  in  the  pilgrimage 
without  its  burdens.  If  the  hill  Difficulty 
tasks  the  lungs  and  limbs,  there  is  also  the 
delicate  plain  and  the  meadow  bordered 
with  lilies,  and  the  Delectable  Mountains 
in  the  distance — which  are  surely  the 
South  Downs — and  the  Land  of  Beulah, 
which  good  cyclists  say  is  not  far  from 
Ripley  in  Surrey, 

But  to  turn  out  into  the  streets  a^n, 
everything  seems  changed  in  the  last  hour 
or  two,  after  rambling  among  the  airy 
vehicles  of  the  future.  Inexpressibly  heavy 
and  clumsy  appear  the  cabs ;  the  omni- 
buses have  the  air  of  broad-wheeled  wag- 
gons; even  that  well-appointed  carriage, 
with  its  glossy  horses,  has  a  gross  and 
clumsy  appearance.  Is  it  possible  that 
such  enormous  weights  are  dragged  about 
by  these  huge  iron-shod  animals,  with  such 
a  clatter  upon  the  smooth  wooden  pave- 
ment, and  all  to  take  about  an  old  lady  9 

Our  Coventry  friend  may  well  groan 
over  all  this  waste  of  power,  and  really 
it  takes  some  time  before  our  eyes  can 
again  regard  all  this  clumsy  wheel-work 
with  equanimity. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BT  MBS.  LBTTH  ADAMS. 

PART  II L      CHAPTER  II.       A  PEAL  OF 

BELLS. 

Have  the  birds  and  the  bells  gone  mad 
this  glorious  day  % 

Ever  since  early  morning  the  chimes 
of  St.  Mary's  tower  have  been  making 
merry,  now  ringing  peal  after  peal,  now 
crasMng  all  together  as  though  they  had 
gone  crazy  with  joy.  Above  them  is  a 
perfectly  cloudless  dome  of  blue;  that 
sight  so  rare  in  England,  that^  when  it 
does  gladden  our  eyes,  we  are  all  ready 
to  turn  sun-worshippers.  Bdow,  in  the 
trees  that  stud  the  churchyard  and  fleck 
the  meadows,  the  birds  are  holding  high 
carnival 

Spring  is  so  rich  in  store  of  buds  and 
tiny  leaves  but  half  unfolded,  that  she  is 
like  a  mother  glorying  in  the  sight  of  many 
fair  chUdren. 

The  feathered  banners  of  the  ferns  are 
unfolding;  the  white  flufiy  umbels  of  the 
mountaii}-ash  make  all  the  air  beneath  their 
flickering  shadows  fragrant. 

The  dykes  gleam  Uk&  tiVsf^t  \si  N3si^  ^bqsdl- 
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shine,  and  from  amid  the  tangle  of  greenery 
roond  about  their  treacherous  edges,  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  speedwell  begin  to  look 
forth,  while  the  wmte  stars  of  the  stelaria 
gem  the  hedgerows,  and  the  daisies  are 
scattered  broadcast  everywhere. 

So  bright  is  the  dawn  of  this  fair  day, 
that  of  its  very  brightness  is  bom  a  soft 
amethyst-tinted  haze,  that  floats  among  the 
groves  of  tapering  masts  in  the  harbour, 
and  veils  the  coast  that  is  set  thick  with 
wharves  and  storehouses  for  merchandise. 

The  vane  upon  the  town-hall  in  the  old 
market-place  blinks  and  sparkles  as  blind- 
ingly  as  on  that  morning  fourteen  years 
ago  when  first  we  caught  its  gleaming; 
and  swallows  dip  and  fly,  circling  in  a  sea 
of  blue  with  joyous  piercing  cry  now  as 
then. 

Only — to-day  is  Sunday :  there  is  a 
quiet  hush  upon  the  town  of  BeckUngton, 
and  the  grasping  miller's  windmill  keeps 
its  long  arms  still. 

And  St  Marjr's  bells,  pealing  and  crash- 
ing, have  it  all  their  own  way,  flinging 
the  echo  of  their  jubilant  voices  far  out 
across  the  sea,  which,  where  the  veil  of  mist 
breaks,  shows  like  a  blue-green  garment, 
bright  with  a  thousand  jewels. 

All  the  workaday  world  being  to-day  rest- 
ful as  to  hands,  people  have  the  more  leisure 
to  wag  their  tongues,  and  on  every  tongue 
is  the  story  of  the  young  heir,  Ralph 
Stirling  of  Dale  End,  he  whom  men  deemed 
dead,  for  whom  women  wept;  he  who, 
given  back  from  the  depths  of  the 
hungry  sea,  has  come  to  claim  his  own, 
and  to  take  up  his  abode  in  their  midst. 

A  sudden  spirit  of  religious  fervour  was 
making  itself  manifest  in  BeckUngton  this 
glorious  Sabbath  morning.  In  truth, 
Guthbert  Deane  would  have  had  but  little 
fault  to  find  with  the  flock  over  which  he 
was  shepherd  if  such  zeal  were  the  rule, 
instead  of  the  exception ;  if  every  man 
and  woman  who  passed  through  the  fair 
flowery  meadows  that  day  had  been  going 
thus  eagerly  to  the  sanctuary  to  praise  and 
pray,  instead  of  to  gape  and  gaze  at  the 
young  squire.  But,  while  human  nature 
exists,  curiosity  will  ever  be  one  of  its 
strongest  springs  of  action. 

There  was  no  manner  of  fear  of  anyone 
being  late  for  morning-prayer  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  In  fact  the  humbler  portion 
of  the  congregation  were  scattered  about 
St  Mary's  churchyard,  and  hanging  around 
the  gateway,  long  before  the  clock  pointed 
to  the  hour  for  service. 

Amos  Callender  and  his  wife  Bess — the 


latter  in  a  bonnet  of  marvellous  smartness, 
tied  with  excruciating  tightness  under 
the  chin — Farmer  Dale  and  Nancy,  with 
stalwart  sons  of  whom  they  did  well  to  be 
proud;  Jeremy  Bindwhistle  and  his 
spouse,  in  great  request  by  virtue  of  their 
position  at  the  Dale ;  and^h,  wonder  of 
wonders! — Jake;  dressed  as  he  might  be 
supposed  to  appear  when  sunning  himself 
in  the  smiles  of  Widow  Green— -Jake,  for 
once  a  deserter  from  the  chapel — Jake, 
"  wi'  his  heart  i'  his  mouth,"  as  he  explained 
to  the  farmer  in  an  audible  aside,  and  evi- 
dently foredoomed  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  hymn-singing  by-and-by  as  a  relief 
to  what  he  called  the  *^  joy  within  " — all 
these,  gravitating  towards  each  other  natu- 
rally by  the  force  of  habitual  companion- 
ship, formed  a  group  near  the  mighty 
yew-tree  half-way  up  the  churchyard. 

«  When  you  come  to  think  on  't,  Jonah's 
nothin'  to  set  ^en  Maister  Ralph  Uiis  day," 
said  Jake.  "  He  wur  but  kep'  handy  i'  the 
whale's  belly — ^which  is,  I  reckon,  a  pleasant 
and  comfortable  place  compared  to  an  open 
boat  in  a  stormy  sea,  and  never  an  oar  to 
grapple  wi' — while  as  for  t'  young  squire — 
why,  I  tell  yo'  what  it  is  :  I  feel  loike  one 
as  is  called  upon  to  see  one  resurrected." 

''I  hope  yon  dratted  ghost  up  at  oar 
place  won't  resurrect  itsel',  to  greet  t' 
young  squoire,  anyway,"  said  Jeremy, 
with  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  graves  widi 
which  he  was  surrounded 

''No  fear,  lad,"  replied  the  farmer 
stoutly.  "  Yon  chap  got  tired  o'  walking 
long  enoo'  sin'.  Whoy,  he's  never  been 
ketched  soight  on  sin'  Squire  Geoffrey  died, 
thee  knows." 

"  Are  yo'  sure  as  ever  he  wur  ketched 
sight  on  % "  put  in  Amos  Callender.  "  Hap- 
pen 'twas  just  a  bit  foo  ye  all  wur  that 
time,  and  tuk  a  gatepost  for  a  boggart" 

The  tanner's  incredulity  in  the  matter 
of  the  ghost  was  an  old  sore,  and  hot 
words  might  have  been  uttered,  but  that 
at  that  moment  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
church-gates,  and  eyes  stared  and  tongues 
were  silenced  for  the  nonce. 

Ralph  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Denby 
and  Lady  Boscawen.  Pretty  Ethel  was 
married  a  year  back,  or  she  too  doubtless 
would  have  been  beside  her  old  companicm. 
My  lady  looked  what  Bess  described 
as  "upsetted-like."  Her  motherly  heart 
was  full  Her  thoughts  were  with  that 
other  mother  upon  whose  grave  the  sop 
was  shining.  Sir  Denby  betrayed  an  incli- 
nation to  purse  up  his  mouth  for  a  whistle, 
I  and  woula  have  been  glad  to  have  given 
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vent  to  his  feelings  by  clapping  Ralph 
upon  the  back  at  intervals.  This  being 
impossible,  he  looked  at  once  as  happy  and 
as  ill  at  ease  as  most  true  Britons  do  when 
their  feelings  are  a  good  deal  wrought 
upon,  and  they  find  themselves  in  a  con- 
spicuous position. 

The  fourth  occupant  of  the  carriage  was 

Anthony  Geddes,   that  old  and  faithful 

retainer  of  the  house  of  Stirling,  who  had 

followed  its  fortunes  from  bright  days  to 

dark  days,  and  from  dark  to  bright     His 

lint-white  locks  fell  back  from  his  eager 

radiant    face;   his    back  was    bowed,  as 

though  with  much  bending  over  ledgers 

and  tenants'  records.     His  heart  was  full 

of  thoughts    of   the  boy  Davey,  full  of 

regret  and  longing  in  that  Davey  was  far 

away,  instead   of  being  here  beside  his 

master's  darling  sou  in  this  the  hour  of  his 

letum. 

Crash  1  clang  !  crash  1  went  the  bells. 
Heads  were  bared  in  greeting  to  the 
wanderer  returned — the  dead  alive. 

Ralph  could  scarce  make  his  way  along 
the  path  to  the  church  door  for  hands  held 
oat  that  must  be  met  and  clasped.  Little 
Jake,  active  on  his  spindle  pins,  came  to 
the  fore  like  a  man,  and  Master  Ralph's 
"Ah,  Jake,  is  that  you  t"  fell  like  music 
on  his  ears.  The  farmer  became  gruff  and 
husky  with  emotion,  and  Nancy  well-nigh 
wept  as  the  young  squire  greeted  both  as 
old  Mends. 

"He  ain't  forgot  one  on  us,"  said 
Amos  in  triumphant  glee ;  '^  but  Lord 
above !  ain't  he  changed,  and  ain't  he  now 
the  very  spit  and  fashion  o'  the  father 
before  himi  When  he  gev'  a  bit  o'  a 
smile  and  caught  me  by  V  hand,  I  could 
ha'  thought  to  see  t'  ould  squire  back  again. 
His  father's  own  son,  lads — his  father's  own 
wnl" 

Those  near  murmured  an  assent,  and 
Bess  wiped  her  eyes  that  she  might  see 
the  clearer. 

Only  late  the  night  before  had  Ralph 
arrived  at  his  desolate  home,  there  to  be 
greeted  by  poor  old  Anthony — a  greeting 
more  of  tears  than  smiles — there  to  find 
Oaylad  standing  by  the  well-known  door, 
almost  blind,  yet  '<  out  of  himself,"  as  the 
batler  put  it»  with  joy  at  his  young  master's 
retam.  Then  Cuthbert  Deane  led  Ralph 
into  the  silent  house,  led  him  to  where 
Alicia  stood  waiting  to  give  him  hearty 
welcome.  It  was  a  strange  and  desolate 
home-coming,  though  it  had  been  made 
the  best  oi  Nurse  Prettyman  threw  her 
arms  about  her  nursling's  neck,  and  broke 


into  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  grief ; 
and  there  was  the  empty  chair,  the 
vacant  place  of  which  the  first  sight  is,  to 
any  of  us,  as  the  stab  of  a  knife  that  cuts 
right  to  the  core  of  our  hearts,  while 
ringing  in  our  ears  is  the  doom  pronounced 
of  old  on  all  that  are  mortal,  ''  the  place 
that  knew  him  shall  know  him  no  mora" 

After  that  long  night,  during  which 
thoughts  and  reminiscences  of  those  whose 
voices  should  never  more  fall  upon  his  ear, 
jostled  one  another  in  his  busy  brain,  the 
sunshine  laden  with  the  music  of  the  sweet 
bell  voices,  the  hearty  grasping  hands,  die 
smiles  of  welcome,  the  words  of  happy 
greeting,  seemed  a  strange  new  world 
about  Ralph  Stirling.  Bis  cheek  was 
pale;  his  lips  set  m  firm  lines  that 
told  of  feelings  held  in  repression,  yet 
swelling  in  his  breast  He  knew  that 
the  kindly  feeling  poured  out  upon  him  in 
such  generous  measure  to-day  was  not  all 
his  own  due;  but  was  given  to  him  as  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  been  well-beloved 
among  his  fellows,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  —  the  man  whose  tender,  genuine 
nature,  whose  ready  sympathy  with  sorrow, 
whose  pity  for  the  suffering  and  the  sad, 
had  been  as  cords  that  drew  men's  hearts 
whether  they  would  or  no. 

Cuthbert  Deane  was  not  one  to  whom 
people  were  apt  to  lend  an  inattentive  ear. 
People  who  are  very  much  in  earnest 
seldom  meet  with  lukewarmness  in  others, 
for  earnestness  is  of  all  things  most 
catching.  But  to-day  the  vicar  addressed  a 
gathering  of  men  and  women,  whose  ears 
were  more  or  less  deaf  in  consequence  of 
their  eyes  being  for  ever  drawn  to  the  young 
squire's  reverently  bent  head — being,  in  a 
word,  focussed  upon  the  Dale  End  pew. 
Calmly  conscious  of  and  amused  by  this 
state  of  affairs,  somewhat  fuU  at  heart  him- 
self too,  if  truth  must  be  told,  Cuthbert 
Deane  cut  his  morning's  discourse  rather 
short,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  way  in 
which  Jake  flung  himself  into  the  spirit  of 
the  concluding  hymn. 

"No  wonder  the  chapel  counts  Jake  as 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,"  thought 
the  vicar,  a  little  smile  lurking  under  his 
beard,  for,  with  heart  and  voice — and 
plenty  of  the  latter — Jake  led  the  rest, 
casting  the  rustic  choir  completely  into 
the  shade,  and  serenely  unconscious  of  the 
stony  glances  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
leader  of  that  musical  body — led  off  "  as  if 
he  was  born  to  't,"  as  that  indignant 
potentate  remarked  afterwards. 

''And  yo'  did  sing,  too,  Jake,  aud  no 
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mistake  about  it,"  said  the  farmer  with 
a  delighted  chuckle,  as  the  two  came  out 
together  when  the  service  was  over. 

"  What  else  did  I  coom  for  1 "  retorted 
Jake.  " '  Whatever  thy  hand  finds  to  do, 
do  it  wi'  all  thy  moight/  says  t'  Book,  and 
when  I  praise  the  Lord,  I  put  a'  my 
soul  into't." 

"Ay,  that  dost  thou,"  said  the  farmer; 
''  an'  a'  thy  lungs  too.  It's  a  marvel,  Jake, 
as  such  a  weazeny  mon  as  thee  can  mak'  so 
much  noise." 

"May  be,"  said  Jake,  "may  be;  I'm 
gifted  that  way,  I  know ;  but  I  strive  to 
be  on  my  guard  against  undue  upliftins. 
Them  as  is  gifted  walks  among  pitfaas  and 
quagmires,  neighbour,  and  should  be  wary 
lest  spiritooal  pride  step  in  and  bring  them 
to  a  sorry  end." 

The  fanner,  in  a  high  state  of  delight, 
nudged  Nancy  with  his  elbow,  and  went 
near  to  set  her  off  laughing. 

But  Jake,  serenely  unconscious  of  satire, 
with  his  peaky  nose  uplifted,  and  his 
weazen  face  one  sweet  smirk  of  self-content, 
made  his  way  among  the  crowd,  comparing 
in  his  niind — most  unfavourably  to  the 
former — church  and  chapel,  orthodoxy  and 
dissent 

This  time,  Sir  Denby  and  his  spouse  drove 
off  alone,  old  Anthony  toddled  away  with 
Mrs.  Geddes,  who  was  gorgeously  attired  in 
honour  of  the  festive  character  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  Ralph  lingered  with  the  vicar 
and  Alicia. 

"I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Devenant  and 
Hilda,"  he  said,  looking  somewhat  wist- 
fully round  the  little  groups  that  still 
lingered  here  and  there. 

A  soft  flush  rose  in  Alicia's  cheek.  Her 
dislike  to  the  mistress  of  the  White  House 
had  not  dwindled  and  pined,  but  rather 
had  gathered,  and  was  still  gathering, 
strength. 

Perhaps  her  husband  washed  to  antici- 
pate what  she  might  say.  At  all  events 
he  spoke  promptly  in  answer  to  Ralph's 
question. 

"Mrs.  Devenant  is  a  great  invalid, 
though  many  say  her  illness  is  more  of  the 
mind  than  of  the  body." 

Ralph  looked  grave.  He  had  heard  the 
story  of  his  father's  deatL  He  was 
wondering  if  the  shock  of  it  had  been 
detrimentol  to  the  woman  who  had  come 
nobly  forward  in  the  hour  of  need,  proving 
herself  a  friend  indeed 

"And— Hilda  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  short 
silence. 

"  Is  her  mother's'shadow/'  said  the  vicar. 


"  Her  devotion,  her  entire  forgetfulness  of 
self  are  beautiful  things  to  see.  She  seems 
to  live  only  in  and  for  her  mother's  life." 

At  the  vicarage  gate  the  three  lingered 

"  Will  you  not  come  in,  Ralph  f "  said 
Alicia ;  and  her  voice  had  a  little  laremble 
in  it,  that  made  Ralph's  grave  dark  eyes 
look  at  her  questioningly. 

"  No,  thanks,"  he  said ;  "not  now — but 
I  will  be  with  you  this  evening." 

"  Guthbert^"  said  the  vicar's  wife  as  they 
watched  the  tall,  lithe  figure  pass  along 
the  road  beneath   the  grey  shadows  of  ^ 
the  trees,  "  where  do  you  think  Ralph  is 
going  1 " 

"I  don't  think — I  know,"  said  the  vicar. 
"  He  is  going  to  the  White  House.  My 
darling,  what  is  it  t " 

"  Perhaps  some  one  is  walking  over  my 
grave  1  '*  answered  Alicia,  who  had  paled 
suddenly,  but  was  smiling  up  at  her  hus- 
band, as  if  to  deride  her  own  weakness. 

MeanwhOe,  Ralph  betook  himself  up  the 
road  along  which,  one  terrible  night  in  the 
far-off  past,  the  shadow  of  a  woman  had 
chased  the  shadow  of  a  man — along  which 
Hester  Devenant  had  tracked  her  husband 
Gabriel.  When  he  reached  the  gates  of  the 
AVhite  House,  Ralph  stopped  a  moment, 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  childish  memories 
that  came  upon  him  like  a  flood. 

How  often  had  he  watched  for  Davey, 
peering  through  those  bars — ^Davey,  with 
gentle,  loving,  and  wistful  face,  and  a  tiny 
boat,  carved  out  of  white  wood,  nestling  in 
his  coat  pocket  1  How  often  had  he 
watched  that  dear  father,  whom  his  eyes 
should  never  more  behold  in  life,  driving 
in  as  he  came  home  from  the  bank,  while 
•leremy,  holding  the  gate  open,  looked  as 
though  he  thought  he  was  going  through 
immense  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  family ! 

There  was  the  nursery  window,  where 
he  used  to  lie  curled  up  in  the  window- 
seat,  with  the  yellow  pup  upon  his  lap,  and 
Nurse  Prettyman  holding  forth  on  Ab 
enormity  of  little  people  not  wanting  to  go 
to  bed  in  due  and  proper  time. 

What  a  long  lifetime  seemed  to  lie 
between  that  time  and  nowl 

The  lilac's  lavender  pyramids  were  scent- 
ing the  air ;  the  laburnum  was  shaking  oat 
its  yellow  locks  to  the  balmy  breeze,  so 
balmy  and  soft  that  its. touch  was  a  caress 
to  every  flower  it  blew  upon.  The  year's 
first  butterflies  flattered  about  in  a  timid 
uncertain  way,  as  though  life  to  them 
were  almost  bewildering  in  its  brightness 
and  delight,  from  flower  to  tree,  and  firom 
tree  to  flower.    The  river— could  it  be  the 
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same  that  rushed  and  twirled  so  madly 
but  a  while  ago  1 — stole  along,  whispering 
among  the  flowers  and  reeds,  and  kissing 
the  golden  king-caps  as  it  passed. 

As  Ralph  took  his  way  up  the  well-remem- 
bered path,  as  he  neared  the  old  porch,  with 
its  wealth  of  clematis,  and  roses  peeping 
here  and  there,  a  woman's  voice,  ex- 
quisitely sweet  and  clear,  yet  holding 
tears  in  its  full  soft  tones,  sang  a  stave 
of  an  old,  old  song. 

**  Love  is  not  a  feeling  to  i»as8  away 
Like  the  Ixtlmy  breath  of  a  summer'.^  day, 
It  ij*  not — it  cannot  be — laid  aside, 
It  hi  not  a  thing  to  forget —or  hide." 

Ajb  both  song  and  singer  came  nearer  to 
the  sun-warmed  outer  world,  Ralph  stood 
waiting,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pla^  where 
he  knew  she  must  come  into  view,  his 
dark  head  bared,  a  smile  softening  the  lines 
of  his  lips. 

There  she  stood  at  last,  just  under  the 
tangle  of  the  clematis,  a  woman,  in  all  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  maturity. 

She  wore  a  simple  black  dress  whose 
sweeping  lines  showed  the  supple  grace 
of  her  slender  form.  About  her  throat 
was  a  broad  ribbon,  the  colour  of  the 
lilac  blossoms.  Her  brown  locks,  the 
tint  of  the  ripened  nuts  in  autumn, 
rippled  backwanis  from  her  open  brow. 
Her  eyes,  blue  as  the  speedwells  that 
mirrored  themselves  in  the  dykes,  were 
sweet  and  pure,  yet  grave  beyond  her  years. 
In  truth,  a  certain  sadness  was  to  be  read  in 
all  her  lovely  face,  while  her  smile  was 
that  of  one  who  carries  the  cross  God  has 
sent  to  be  borne,  but  carries  it  with  a 
brave  heart  and  a  loving  spirit  of  trust  and 
sabmission. 

"Are  you  Hilda  1"  said  Ralph,  watch- 
ing her  as  though  she  were  some  new 
w<md0r  of  that  beautiful  day  of  promise 
and  plenty. 

''Am  I  so  changed?"  she  answered, 
giving  question  for  question. 

Then  her  hand,  white  and  delicate,  yet 
with  no  suggestion  of  feeble  uselessness  in 
its  frank  pressure,  was  laid  in  his,  her  grave 
eyes  read  his  face,  as  his  hers. 

"  You,  too,  are  changed.  Master  Ralph," 
she  said. 

''The  old  name,"  he  answered,  smiling, 
"and  the  old  song  tool  I  remember  hear- 
ing jyou  sing  that  at  the  vicarage  long 

''It  was  Miss  Alicia  taught  it  to  me — 
loiu;er  ago  still — when  I  was  ever  such  a 
little  child.  I  used  to  sing  it  to  my 
father." 


Unconsciously  both  seemed  loth  to  leave 
the  sunny  scented  garden;  both  seemed 
for  the  time  being  absolutely  content 

"This  is  all  very  strange  about  you," 
said  Hilda  earnestly ;  "  it  is  like  a  story. 
I  meant  to  have  gone  down  to  St.  Mary's 
this  morning,  and  then  I  should  have  seen 
you  with  the  rest;  but  mother  wasn't  so 
well — I  could  not  leave  her." 

"  I  came  to  see  your  mother." 

"Yes,  of  course;  I  knew  that  as  soon 
as  I  saw  you.  I  am  glad  you  have 
come. 

"I  missed  her — and  you,  among  the  rest; 
and  then  I  asked  Mrs.  Deane." 

"  Mother  is  never  quite  well  now,  and  I 
am  always  with  her.  Will  you  come  in. 
Master  Ralph  % " 

"  Am  I  always  to  be  called  that  t "  he 
said,  stepping  under  the  clematis,  and 
following  Hilda  across  the  halL 

"I  like  it,"  she  said  with  a  gentle  im- 
periousness  delightful  to  hear. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  Hilda  stopped 
a  moment,  turning  a  strange  look  back  at 
her  companion.  It  was  a  look  that  seemed 
to  make  some  trouble  that  was  hers,  his 
as  well ;  a  look  that  pleaded  with  him  to 
be  gentle  to  a  sick  and  unreasonable 
woman. 

"Mother,"  said  Hilda,  opening  the 
door,  "  here  is  Master  R^lph  come  to  see 
you." 

Mrs.  Devenant,  or  something  that  looked 
like  the  shadow  or  wraith  of  the  Hester 
Devenant  we  have  known,  looked  up  as  her 
daughter  spoke — looked  beyond  Hilda,  to 
where,  framed  in  the  open  doorway,  stood 
the  figure  of  Ralph  Stirling.  As  she 
looked,  Mrs.  Devenant's  face  took  the 
likeness  of  a  statue;  her  eyes,  staring  and 
straining,  seemed  the  only  life  left  where  all 
else  was  stone. 

Ralph,  after  one  moment's  hesitation, 
hurried  to  her  side,  took  her  hand,  bent 
over  her  with  tenderest  concern. 

"  I  came  to  you  at  once,"  he  said.  "  I 
knew  you  were  with  my  dear  father  when 
he  died  I  have  heard  the  story  of  it 
alL  Do  you  wonder  I  could  not  keep 
away^" 

Ue  held  the  cold  hand  in  his  own, 
chafing  it  tenderly.  Hilda,  her  eyes  full 
of  fear,  knelt  bv  her  mother's  side. 

"It  is  my  fault,"  she  said  with  a  little 
sigh  of  penitence;  "I  should  not  have 
brought  you  to  her  unawares.  I  did  not 
think— I  was  too  hasty.  Mother,  mother, 
what  is  it,  dear  f " 

Their  relative  positions  seemed  strangely 
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reversed.     Hilda  spoke  as  might  a  loving 
anxious  mother  to  a  suffering  child 

Still  Hester's  eyes,  wide  and  full  of 
some  unspeakable  horror,  grew  to  the 
manly  pitiful  face  of  the  man  who  watched 
her  with  such  pained  solicitude.  Still  her 
features  were  but  as  a  mask,  while  a 
slight  froth  oozed  from  the  set  lips. 

"  Had  I  better  leave  you  % "  said  Ralph, 
troubled. 

Hilda  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  he  was 
moving  towards  the  door  when  Mrs.  Deve- 
nant  cried  out  in  a  strange  strident 
voice,  "  Stay  I "  raising  the  hand  he  had 
dropped,  as  if  to  detain  him. 

A  shudder  passed  over  her ;  a  moment 
she  pressed  her  hands  above  her  eyes, 
and  then  looked  up  at  Ralph  and  smiled. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  she  said — "  almost 
welL  The  day  has  been  warm,  and  I  was 
a  little  faint  It  has  passed  off  now. 
Come  and  sit  beside  me.  Let  me  give 
you  a  more  fitting  greeting.'' 

Hilda,  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  relief, 
pulled  down  the  blind  and  shut  out  the 
early  roses  that  were  thrusting  in  their 
dainty  perfumed  heads;  for  the  sun  beat 
in  hotly. 

Before  long,  Ralph  had  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  goblins  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  asked  after  his  old  and 
particular  friend  upon  the  stairs. 

"Come  and  look  at  him!"  said  Hilda, 
laughing. 

So  they  went.  Mrs.  Devenant  leaned 
forward  eagerly  in  her  chair,  grasping  its 
arms  convulsively,  as  she  listened  to  their 
happy  talk.  She  heard  them  find  the 
elf  in  question;  heard  them  come  down 
the  low  broad  stairway;  heard  Ralph  ask 
if  he  might  go  and  see  the  old  haunts  by 
the  river;  heard  the  soft  rustle  of  Hilda's 
dress  as  the  two  passed  into  the 
garden. 

Then  Hester  rose  from  her  chair,  crossed 
to  the  casement,  and  put  aside  the 
blind. 

Side  by  side  the  two  were  standing  by 
the  whispering  river. 


Hilda  had  caught  up  her  hat  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall,  but  it  swung  idly 
in  her  hand  So  warm  was  the  sonny 
garden  that  it  was  not  needed 

How  fair  she  looked,  with  the  litde 
leaf-shadows  touching  her  hair  like  fkiiy 
fingers  1 

Could  this  be  Hilda)  thought  Ralph, 
looking,  listening,  wondering,  with  aU  his 
soul  in  his  eyes. 

He  had  left  a  child ;  he  found  a  woman 
— a  woman,  too,  who  had  felt  and  thought 
and  suffered — a  woman  with  "  a  face  luce 
a  Benedictine" — a  woman  who,  merging 
her  life  in  that  of  another,  living  only  for 
that  other,  iiad  so  trampled  her  sweet  self 
under  foot  as  to  rise  from  that  voluntary 
abasement  a  thing  perfectly  lovely,  haU 
divine  1 

Mere  beauty  may  enslave  a  man's  senses, 
mere  youth  and  charm  may  catch  his 
fancy,  but  it  is  the  woman  who  has 
thought^  and  felt,  and  suffered  who  twines 
herself  most  closely  about  his  heart. 

These  two  looked  at  each  other  in  a 
quiet  amaze  even  while  they  spoke  on 
common  topics,  recalling  little  incidents 
of  Ralph's  boyhood,  speaking  of  Mr& 
Devenant's  broken  heidth,  of  this  or 
that,  that  anyone  might  have  discussed. 
Each  seemed  saying  to  the  other  by 
some  strange  and  subtle  language  that 
knew  no  words,  yet  that  was  as  real  as 
though  possessing  endless  dictionaries  of 
terms  and  meanings  :  '<  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  always,  and  now — I  have  found 
you." 

And  Hester,  watching,  grew  eager — full 
of  passionate  feeling.  A  hot  flush  burned 
on  her  cheek;  her  eyes  shone  and  glistened 
with  a  cruel  light ;  she  beat  her  hands  toge- 
ther in  a  softly  restrained  frenzy  of  joy,  as 
the  two,  side  by  side,  bending  a  little 
towards  each  other  now  and  again,  sway- 
ing apart  only  to  draw  near  once  more, 
passed  out  of  sight,  following  the  winding 
of  the  river. 

"  I  was  foiled,"  she  muttered — '<  foiled ! 
But  it  may  be  yet  1    Who  Imows  1" 
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CHAPTER   L.      THE   LAST  OF   WIfiS 
THOROUGHBUNti, 

Mr.  Prosper,  with  that  kind  of  energy 
which  was  diatinctiTelf  his  own,  had  sent 
off  his  letter  to  Harry  Annesley,  with  hie 
poetcript  in  it  about  his  blighted  matri- 
monial prospects,  a  letter  easy  to  he  written, 
before  he  had  completed  his  grand  epistle 
to  Mies  Thoroughbang.  The  epistle  to 
Misfl  Thoroughbung  was  one  requiring 
great  consideration.  It  had  to  be  studied 
in  every  word,  and  re-written  again  and 
again  with  the  profoundast  care.  He  wbb 
afraid  that  he  might  commit  himself  by  an 
epithet  He  dr^ed  even  an  adverb  too 
much.  He  found  that  a  full  stop  expressed 
his  feelings  too  violently,  and  wrote  the 
letter  again,  for  the  fifth  time,  because  of 
the  big  initial  which  followed  the  full  stop. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  long  delay  was 
that  Miss  Thoroughbnng  had  heard  the 
news,  through  the  brewery,  before  it 
reached  her  in  its  legitimate  course.  Mr. 
Prosper  had  written  his  postscript  by  acci- 
dent, and,  in  writing  it,  had  foi^otten  the 
interconrse  between  his  brother-in-law's 
hcose  and  the  Buntingford  people.  He 
lud  known  well  of  the  proposed  marriage ; 
but  he  waa  a  man  who  could  not  think  of 
,  two  things  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  had 
coDmitted  the  blander. 

Perhaps  it  was  better  for  him  as  it  was ; 
■od  the  blow  came  to  him  with  a  rapidity 
which  created  less  of  suffering  than  might 
have  followed  the  slower  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  he  had  intended.  He  was 
actnally  making  the  fifth  copy  of  the  letter, 
rendered  necessary  by  tlutt  violent  full 
atop,  when  Matthew  came  to  him  and 
annonnced  that  Miss  Thoroughbung  was  in 
■■        ■  I      II         .liiif  Mm^^=£ 
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the  drawing-room.    "  In  the  house 
lated  Mr.  Prosper. 

"She  would  come  into  the  hall 
then  where  was  I  to  put  her  I  " 

"  Matthew  Pike,  you  will  not  do  for  my 
service."  This  had  been  said  about  once 
every  three  months  throughout  the  long 
course  of  years  in  which  Matthew  had  lived 
with  his  master. 

"Very  well,  sir.  I  am  to  take  it  for  a 
month's  warning,  of  course."  Matthew 
understood  well  enough  that  this  was 
merely  an  expression  of  his  master's  dis- 
pleasure, and,  being  anxious  for  his  master's 
welfare,  knew  that  it  was  decorous  that 
some  decision  should  be  come  to  at  once 
as  to  Miss  Thoroughbung,  and  that  time 
should  not  be  lost  in  his  own  little  personal 
qnarreL  "  She  is  waiting,  you  know,  air, 
and  she  looks  uncommon  irascibla  There 
is  the  other  lady  left  outside  in  the  carriage." 

"  Miss  Tickle  !  Don't  let  her  in,  what- 
ever you  do.  She  is  the  worst.  Oh,  dear; 
oh,  dear  1  Where  are  my  coat  and  waist- 
coat ;  and  my  braces  1  And  I  haven't 
brushed  my  hair.  And  these  slippers  won't 
do.  What  business  has  she  to  come  at  this 
time  of  day,  without  saying  a  word  to  any- 
body ! "  Then  Matthew  went  to  work, 
and  got  his  master  into  decent  apparel, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  "After 
all,"  said  Mr.  Prosper,  "  I  don't  think  I'll 
see  her.     Why  should  I  see  herl" 

"  She  knows  you  are  at  home,  sir  " 

"  Why  does  she  know  I'm  at  home  1 
That's  your  fault,  She  oughtn't  to  know 
anything  about  it  Oh,  dear;  oh,  dear; 
oh,  dearl"  These  last  ejaculations  arose 
from  his  having  just  then  remembered  the 
nature  of  his  postoript  to  Harry  Annealoy ; 
and  the  engi^ement  of  Joe  Thoroughbung 
to  his  niece.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  the 
moment, — or  thought  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind, — that  Harry  Annesley  should 
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not  have  a  Bhilling  as  long  as  he  lired. 
"I  am  quite  ont  of  breath.  I  cannot  see 
her  yet.  Gro  and  offer  the  ladj  oake  and 
wine ;  and  tell  her  that  jcm  had  found  me 
very  much  indisposed.  I  think  you  will 
have  to  tell  her  that  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  receive  her  to-day." 

''  Gret  it  over,  sir,  and  have  done  with 
it" 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  say  have  done  with 
it!  I  shall  never  have  done  with  it.  Because 
you  have  let  her  in  to-day,  she'll  think 
that  she  can  come  alway&  Good  Lord  I 
There  she  is  on  the  stairs!  Pick  up  my  slip- 
pers. "  Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Miss 
Thoroughbung  herself  entered  the  room. 
It  was  an  upstairs  chamber,  known  as  Mr. 
Prosper's  own ;  and  from  it  was  the  door 
into  his  bedroom.  How  Miss  Thorough- 
bung  had  learned  her  way  to  it  he  never 
could  guess.  But  she  had  come  up  the 
stairs,  as  thoueh  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  all  the  mtricacies  of  the  house  from 
her  childhood. 

''  Mr.  Prosper,"  she  said,  <'  I  hope  I  see 
you  quite  well  this  morning ; — and  that  I 
have  not  disturbed  you  at  your  toilet." 
That  she  had  done  so  was  evident,  from 
the  fact  that  Matthew,  with  the  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  was  seen  disappearing 
into  the  bedroom. 

''  I  am  not  very  well,  thank  you,"  said 
Mr.  Prosper,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
offering  her  his  hand,  with  the  coldest 
possible  salutation. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — ^very,  I  hope  it 
is  not  your  indisposition  which  has  pre- 
vented you  from  coming  to  see  me.  I 
have  been  expecting  you  every  day  since 
Soames  wrote  hb  last  letter.  But  it's  no 
use  pretending  any  longer.  Oh,  Peter, 
Peter!"  This  use  of  Ms  christian-name 
struck  him  absolutely  dumb, — so  that  he 
was  unable  to  utter  a  syllable.  He  should, 
first  of  all,  have  told  her  that  any  excuse 
she  had  before  for  calling  him  by  his  chris- 
tian-name, was  now  at  an  end.  But  there 
was  no  opening  for  speech  such  as  that 
"Well,"  she  continued,  "have  you  got 
nothing  to  say  to  mef  You  can  write 
flippant  letters  to  other  people,  and  turn 
me  into  ridicule  glibly  enough." 

"  I  have  never  done  so." 

"  Did  you  not  write  to  Joe  Thorough- 
bung,  and  tell  him  you  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  having  me  f " 

''Joe!"  he  exclaimed.  His  very  sur- 
prise did  not  permit  him  to  go  further,  at 
the  moment,  than  this  utterance  of  the 
young  man's  christian-name. 


'*Tes,  Joe; — Joe  Thorou^^bong,  my 
nephew,  and  yours  that  is  to  m.  Did  you 
not  write  and  tell  him  that  everyttiing  was 
over?" 

"  I  never  wrote  to  young  Mr.  Thorough- 
bung  in  my  life.  I  should  not  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  correspondence  on  such 
a  subject" 

"  Well ;  he  says  you  did.  Or,  if  you 
didn't  write  to  Joe  himself,  you  wrote  to 
somebody." 

"I  may  have  written  to  somebody, 
certainly." 

"  And  told  them  that  you  didn't  mean  to 
have  anything  further  to  say  to  me  f "  That 
traitor  Hanv  had  now  committed  a  sin 
worse  than  knocking  a  man  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  leaving  him 
bleeding,  speechless,  and  motionless ;  worse 
than  telling  a  lie  about  it;  worse  even 
than  declimng  to  listen  to  sermons  read  by 
his  uncle.  Harry  had  committed  such  a 
sin  that  no  shilling  of  allowance  should 
evermore  be  paid  to  him.  Even  at  this 
moment  there  went  through  lir.  Prosper^a 
brain  an  idea  that  there  might  be  some 
unmarried  female  in  England  besides  lifiss 
Puffle  and  Miss  Thoroughbung.  "Peter 
Prosper,  why  don't  you  answer  uke  a  man, 
and  tell  me  the  honest  laruthi"  He  had 
never  before  been  called  Peter  Prosper  in 
his  whole  life. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  let  me  make 
a  communication  by  letter,"  he  said.  At 
that  very  moment  the  all  but  completed 
epistle  was  lying  on  the  table  before  him, 
where  even  her  eyes  might  reach  it  In 
the  flurry  of  the  moment  he  covered  it  up^ 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  letter  which  has 
taken  you  so  long  to  write,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  the  letter." 

"  Then  hand  it  me  over,  and  save  your- 
self the  penny  stamp."  In  his  conf^on 
he  gave  her  the  letter,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  the  sofa  while  she  read  it  "  Yoa 
have  been  very  careful  in  choosing  your 
language,  Mr.  Prosper.  '  It  will  be  expe- 
dient that  I  should  make  known  to  you  the 
entire  truth.'  Certainly,  Mr.  Prosper,  ce^ 
tainly.  The  entire  truth  is  the  best  thing,— 
next  to  entire  beer,  my  brother  would  say." 
"  The  horrid  vulgar  woman ! "  Mr.  Proqper 
ejaculated  to  himself.  " '  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  complete  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  that  amiable  ladv,  Mitf 
Tickle.'  No  misunderstanding  at  aU.  Yoa 
said  you  liked  her,  and  I  supposed  you  did. 
And  when  I  had  been  living  for  twenty 
years  with  a  female  companion,  who  hasn't 
sixpence  in  the  world  to  buy  a  rag  with, 
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but  what  she  gets  from  me,  was  it  to  be 
expettei  tbat  I  ahoold  tarn  her  out  for 
aBj  man!" 

'^  An  annuity  might  have  been  arranged, 
M1b8  Thorooghbung." 

"Bother  an  annuity!  That's  all  yon 
think  about  feelings !  Was  she  to  go  and 
live  alone  and  desolate,  because  you  wanted 
some  one  to  nurse  youl  And  then  those 
wretched  poniea  I  tell  you,  Peter  Prosper, 
that  let  me  marry  whom  I  will,  I  mean  to 
drive  a  pair  of  ponies,  and  am  able  to  do 
80  out  of  my  own  money.  Ponies  indeed ! 
It's  an  excuse.  Your  heart  has  failed  you. 
YouVe  come  to  know  a  woman  of  spirit, 
and  now  you're  afraid  that  she'll  be  too 
much  for  you.  I  shall  keep  this  letter, 
though  it  has  not  been  sent" 

<<  You  can  do  as  you  please  about  that, 
IGss  Thoroughbung." 

''  Oh  yes ;  of  course  I  shall  keep  it,  and 
shall  give  it  to  Messrs:  Soames  and  Simp- 
son. They  are  most  gentlemanlike  men, 
and  will  be  shocked  at  such  conduct  as 
this  from  the  Squire  of  Buston.  The  letter 
will  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  of 
course.  It  will  be  very  painful  to  me,  ho 
doubt ;  but  I  shall  owe  it  to  my  sex  to 
punish  you.  When  all  the  county  are 
talking  of  your  conduct  to  a  lady,  and 
saying  that  no  man  could  have  done  it,  let 
alone  no  gentleman,  then  you  will  feel  it 
^Css  Tickle !  And  a  pair  of  ponies  !  You 
expected  to  get  my  money  and  nothing  to 
give  for  it.    Oh,  you  mean  man  1 " 

She  must  have  been  aware  that  every 
word  she  spoke  was  a  dagger.  There  was 
a  careful  analysis  of  his  peculiar  character 
displayed  in  every  word  of  reproach  which 
she  uttered.  Nothing  could  have  wounded 
him  more  than  the  comparison  between  him- 
self and  Soames  and  Simpson.  They  were 
Ktlemen!  ''The  yulgarest  men  in  all 
ituigford  1"  he  declared  to  himself,  and 
shraysreadyforanyshiurppractice.  YThereas 
he  was  no  man,  Miss  llioroughbung  said ; 
a  mean  creature,  altogether  unworthy  to  be 
regarded  as  a  gentleman.  He  knew  him- 
seu  to  be  lir.  Prosper  of  Buston  Hall,  with 
centuries  of  Prospers  for  his  ancestors; 
whereas  Soames  was  the  son  of  a  tax- 
gatherer;  and  Simpson  had  come  down 
vom  London,  as  a  clerk  from  a  solicitor's 
office  in  the  City.  And  yet  it  was  true 
that  people  would  talk  of  him  as  did  Miss 
Thoroughbune !  His  cruelty  would  be 
I  in  every  lady  s  mouth  And  then  his 
I  stineiness  about  the  jponies  would  be  the 
gossip  of  the  county  for  twelve  months. 
And,  as  he  found  out  what  Miss  Thorough- 


bung  was,  the  disgrace  of  even  having 
wish^  to  many  her  loom^  terribly  large 
before  him. 

But  there  was  a  twinkle  of  jest  in  the 
lady's  eyes  all  the  while,  whidi  he  did  not 

Eerceive,  and  which,  had  he  perceived  it, 
e  could  not  have  understood.  Her  anger 
was  but  simulated  wrath.  She,  too,  had 
thought  that  it  might  be  well,  under 
drcumstanoes,  if  she  were  to  marry  Mr. 
Prosper;  but  had  quite  understood  that 
those  circumstances  might  not  be  forth- 
coming. <'  I  don't  think  it  wSl  dx)  at  all, 
my  dear,"  she  had  said  to  Miss  Tickle. 
''Of  course  an  old  bachelor  like  that 
won't  want  to  have  yoa" 

"I  beg  you  won't  think  of  me  for  a 
moment,'  Miss  Tickle  had  answered  with 
solemnity. 

"  Bother  1  Why  can't  you  tell  the 
truth  1  Fm  not  Roin^  to  tlirow  you  over, 
and  of  course  you'a  be  just  nowhere  if  I  did. 
I  sha'n't  break  my  heart  for  Mr.  Prosper.  I 
know  I  should  be  an  old  fool  if  I  were  to 
marry  him ;  and  he  is  more  of  an  old  fool 
for  wanting  to  marry  me.  But  I  did 
think  he  wouldn't  cut  up  so  rough  about 
the  ponies."  And  then,  when  no  answer 
came  to  the  last  letter  from  Soames  and 
Simpson,  and  the  tidings  reached  her, 
round  from  the  brewery,  that  Mr.  Prosper 
intended  to  be  off,  she  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised.  But  the  information,  she 
thought^  had  come  to  her  in  an  unworthy 
manner.  So  she  determined  to  punish  the 
gentleman,  and  went  out  to  Buston  Hall 
and  called  him  Peter  Prosper.  We  may 
doubt,  however,  whether  she  had  ever 
realised  how  terribly  her  scourges  would 
wale  hiuL 

"And  to  think  that  you  would  let  it 
come  round  to  me  in  that  way,  through 
the  young  people, — writing  about  it  just 
as  a  joke. 

"I  never  wrote  about  it  like  a  joke," 
said  Mr.  Prosper,  almost  crying. 

"I  remember  now.  It  was  to  your 
nephew;  and  of  course  everbody  at  the 
rectory  saw  it  Of  course  they  were  all 
laughmg  at  you."  There  was  one  thing 
now  written  in  the  book  of  fates,  and 
sealed  as  certainly  as  the  crack  of  doom. 
No  shilling  of  aUowance  should  ever  be 
paid  to  Elarry  Annesley.  He  would  gp 
abroad.  He  said  so  to  himself  as  he  thought 
of  this,  and  said  also  that,  if  he  could  find  a 
healthy  young  woman  anywhere,  he  would 
marry  her,  sacrificing  every  idea  of  his  own 
happiness  to  his  desire  of  revenge  upon  his 
nephew.      This,   however,   was  omy  the 
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passionate  feeling  of  the  moment.  Matri- 
mony had  become  altogether  so  distasteful 
to  him,  since  he  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Miss  Thoroughbung,  as  to 
make  any  release  in  that  manner  quite  im- 
possible to  him  "  Do  you  propose  to  make 
me  any  amends  1 "  asked  Miss  Thorough- 
bung. 

"Money  % "  said  he. 

"  Yes ;  money !  Why  shotddn't  you  pay 
me  money  1  I  should  like  to  keep  three 
ponies,  and  to  have  Miss  Tickle's  sister  to 
come  and  live  with  me." 

<*I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  in 
earnest,  Miss  Thoroughbung." 

"  Quite  in  earnest,  Peter  Prosper.  But 
perhaps  I  had  better  leave  that  matter  in 
the  hands  of  Soames  and  Simpson.  Very 
gentlemanlike  men,  and  they'll  be  sure  to 
let  you  know  how  much  you  ought  to  pay. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  wouldn't  be  too 
much,  considering  the  distress  to  my 
wounded  feelings.  Here  Miss  Thorough- 
bung  put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes. 

There  was  nothing  that  he  could  say. 
Whether  she  were  laughing  at  him,  as  be 
thought  to  be  most  probable,  or  whether 
there  was  some  grain  of  truth  in  the 
demand  which  she  made,  he  found  it  equally 
impossible  to  make  any  reply.  There  was 
nothing  that  he  could  say;  nor  could  he 
absolutely  turn  her  out  of  the  room.  But 
after  ten  minutes'  further  continuation  of 
these  amenities,  during  which  it  did  at 
last  come  home  to  his  Drain  that  she  was 
merely  laughing  at  him,  he  began  to  think 
that  he  might  possibly  escape,  and  leave 
her  there  in  possession  of  his  chamber. 

''  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Miss  Thorough- 
bung,  I  will  retire,"  he  said,  rising  from  the 
sofa. 

"Regularly  chaffed  out  of  your  own 
den,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  I  do  not  like  this  interchange  of  wit 
on  subjects  that  are  so  serious." 

"  Interchange  I  There  is  very  little  inter- 
change, according  to  my  idea.  You  haven't 
said  anything  witty.  What  an  idea  of 
interchange  the  man  has." 

"At  any  rate  I  will  escape  from  your 
rudeness," 

"  Now,  Peter  Prosper,  before  you  go  let 
me  ask  you  one  question.  Which  of  the  two 
has  been  the  rudest  to  the  other  1  You 
have  come  and  asked  me  to  marry  you,  and 
have  evidently  wished  to  back  out  of  it 
from  the  moment  in  which  you  found  that 
I  had  ideas  of  my  own  about  money.  And 
now  you  call  me  rude,  because  I  have  my 
little  revenge.     I  have  called  you  Peter 
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Prosper,  and  you  can't  stand  it.  You 
haven't  spirit  enough  to  call  me  Matty 
Thoroughbung  in  reply.  But  good-bye, 
Mr.  Prosper, — for  I  never  wUl  call  you 
Peter  again.  As  to  what  I  said  to  you 
about  money,  that,  of  course,  is  all  bosL 
I'll  pay  Soames's  bill,  and  will  never  trouble 
you.  There's  your  letter,  which,  however, 
would  be  of  no  use  because  it  is  not  signed. 
A  very  stupid  letter  it  is.  If  you  want  to 
write  naturally  you  should  never  copy  a 
letter.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Prosper, — Peter  that 
never  shall  be."  Then  she  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Prosper,  when  he  was  left  alone, 
remained  for   a  while   nearly  paralvsed. 
That  he  should  have  ever  entertained  the 
idea  of  making  that  woman  his  wife  !   Such 
was  his  first  thought.     Then  he  reflected 
that  he  had,  in  truth,  escaped  from  her 
more  easily  than  he  had  hoped,  and  that 
she  had  certainly  displayed   some  good 
qualities,   in  spite  of  her  vulgarity  and 
impudence.      She  did  not,'  at  any  rate, 
intend  to  trouble  him  any  further.     He 
would  never  again    hear   himself   called 
Peter  by  that  terribly  loud  voice.     Bat  his 
anger  became  very  fierce  against  the  whole 
family  at  the  rectory.    They  had  ventured 
to  laugh  at  him,  and  he  could  understand 
that,  in  their  eyes,  he  had  become  veiy 
ridiculous.      He    could    see    it    all, — ^tbe 
manner  in  which  they  had  made  fun  of  him, 
and  had  been  jocose  over  his  intended 
marriage.     He  certainly  had  not  intended 
to  be  fanny  in  their  eyes.     But,  while  he 
had  been  exercising  the  duty  of  a  stem 
master  over  them,  and  had  been  aware  of 
his  own  extreme  generosity  in  his  efforts 
to  forgive  his  nephew,  that  very  nephew 
had  been  laughing  at  him,  in  conjunction 
with  the  nephew  of  her  whom  he  had 
intended  to  xnake  his  wife  !    Not  a  shilling, 
again,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  Hany 
ioinesley.     If  it  could  be  so  arranged,  by 
any  change  of  circumstances,  he   might 
even  yet  become  the  father  of  a  family  of 
his  own. 

CHRONICLES    OF   ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

YORKSHIRE.      PART  11. 

Grand  is  the  sight  of  Richmond  Castle 
enthroned  in  glorious  lights  as  Tuner 
painted  it,  and  as  it  sometimes  reveals  itself 
to  ordinary  eyes — the  castle  with  the  sub- 
ject town  about  it  and  the  towers  of  church 
and  priory,  the  river  foaming  below.  No 
mere  baron's  hold  is  this,  or  strong  place  of 
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upiriog  kuight,  but  a  semi-royal  fortress, 
bmlt  for  the  conqaeror'e  kinsmati,  the  Red 
Alan  of  Bretagne.  The  lordly  keep  was 
built,  indeed,  by  his  successor,  Duke  Conan; 
&  noble  tower  hardly  touched  by  time,  as 
perfect  in  ite  way  as  the  White  Tower  of 
London,  with  a  grand  view  from  the 
summit  Conan's  daughter  and  heiress 
w«s  Constance,  the  Cassandra-like  mother 
of  Prince  Arthur  in  Shakespeare's  King 
John,  and  when  the  English  king  in  the 
play  declares 

Wo  will  heal  iii)  nil. 
For  we'll  create  younff  Aithiir  Duke  of  BrcUwic 
And  E&rl  af  Iticlimuiu], 

he  was  only  giving  the  boy  what  was 
already  his  by  right  of  lineage.  Till  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second  the  earldom 
remained  in  the  house  of  Bretogne,  but 
was  intermittently  confiscated  and  restored 
M  suited  the  policy  of  the  English  kings. 
Great  vassals  gathered  about  the  castle — 
constables  and  seneschals,  themselves  the 
founders  of  families  of  high  degree.  In 
the  great  banqueting-hall,  that  still  remains, 
hung  the  banners  of  Scolland,  Marmion, 
and  Fitzhugh — names  all  of  note  in  the 
chronicles  of  mediaeval  Yorkshire.  Through 
John  of  Gaunt  the  earldom  came  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  so  to  Henry  Tudor, 
who,  when  he  won  the  crown,  struck  per- 
haps by  some  similarity  in  the  site,  bestowed 
the  name  upon  his  manor  at  Shene,  in 
Surrey — and  perhaps  the  younger  Rich- 
mond, with  its  girdle  of  woods  and 
psBturea,  with  the  Thames  winding  below, 
may  worthily  compare  with  its  northern 
prototype. 

Richmond  Castle  still  goes  with  the  title, 
nited  in  rank,  but  no  longer  with  its  rich 
ponessiotts,  for  the  present  duke,  although 
sbtmdantly  endowed  elsewhere,  holds  only 
the  half-dozen  acres  of  land  in  Richmond- 
toe,  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the 
ctttle  walls.  And  now  the  old  keep  is  a 
■lorehouse  for  the  militia  of  the  district. 

As  for  the  priory,  it  is  notable  chiefly  in 
Nnmection  with  the  ancient  ballad  of  The 
Pdon  Sowe  of  Richmond,  with  its  refrain 
that  has  a  pleasant  swing  about  it,  that  one 
can  fancy  ringing  among  the  smoky  oaken 
rafters  of  the  old  hall,  while  the  black-jack 
vent  round  and  the  beards  wagged 
BOTrily: 

Raph  oE  Kulieby  with  full  gnodwill, 


A  pleasant  walk  must  the  friars  have 
W — to  fetch  the  bacon  that  was  to  be — 


aloug  Gillingbeck  and  past  Gilling,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Earls  of 
Richmond.  A  little  to  the  right  ia  Scotch- 
comer — for  ages  the  meeting-point  of  the 
great  highways — centimes  after  to  form  a 
point  where  mail-coaches  met,  and  then  to 
be  almost  forgotten  of  mankind  tilt  the  age 
of  the  bicycle  ;  but  to  the  friar  the  name 
would  only  bring  memories  of  border  raids. 
Past  the  even  then  ruined  towers  of  Ravens- 
worth  and  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  Bodina ; 
and  then  striking  into  the  vale  of  Greta, 
among  scenery  to  be  made  famous  later 
on  by  the  genius  of  Scott,  we  come  to 
"  Mortham'a  deeper  glen,"  the  home  of  the 
good  old  race  of  Rokeby. 

Of  the  particular  Raph  who  gave  the  sow 
to  the  friars,  history  is  silent,  but  one  of 
the  line  of  Rokeby  at  least  had  been  famous 
— the  Sir  Thomas  the  sheriff,  who  with 
the  posse  of  the  county  met  and  vanquished 
old  Northumberland,  and  sent  hia  grey 
head  to  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  More 
skilful  courtiers  would  have  risen  to  fame 
and  rank  on  the  strength  of  such  an  ex- 
ploit, but  the  stnrdy  Yorkshire  knight,  it 
seems,  only  got  fined  for  doing  execution 
on  the  earl  without  a  warrant  And  so  in 
homely  state,  neither  richer  nor  poorer, 
lived  the  knights  of  Mortham;  and  a 
hoarty  welcome  no  doubt  had  the  friar, 
with  a  copious  draught  from  the  black  jack 
and  a  huge  slice  of  the  pasty  to  fortify  him 
for  his  attack  on  the  felon  sow.  The  poem 
recites  with  some  humour  the  fortunes  of 
the  day — how  the  sow  takes  refuge  in  a 
kiln  and  is  secured  by  a  halter,  but  turns 
the  tables  on  her  captors  and  drives  them 
in  full  rout : 


The  BOW  makes  a  beeline  back  to 
Mortham,  where  her  old  master,  seeing 
the  fierce  aspect  of  the  sow  and  the  rope 
about  its  neck,  concludes  that  there  has 
been  debate,  in  which  the  sow  has  had  a 
share. 

Some  newo  thinn  eball  we  heore 
Of  her  and  Middletoa  the  Freve. 

The  friar,  indeed,  ia  so  enraged  at  his 
defeat  that  he  is  ready  to  fly  at  his  superior 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  convent  But  these  next 
day  engage  two  men  of  war,  one  of  them  a 
Cnisader,  to  go  and  capture  the  sow,  which 
finally  succumbs  to  their  prowess,  and  ia 
brought  home  in  the  form  of  bacon  to  the 
convent,  whereupon 

I  Ming  m 

le  fryers  evety  oi 
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There  are  do  Bokebys  nowaday b  at 
Mortliam  Tower,  which  is  a  good  speciinen 
of  the  border  peel — for  we  are  still  in  the 
track  of  the  Scotch  raiders — and  is  now  a 
farm-honBe.  The  laat  of  the  Rokebys,  a 
Jojal,  thriftless  cavalier,  sold  the  estate  to 
the  KobinsoDB,  one  of  whom  in  the 
eighteenth  century — Bishop  of  Armagh 
■was  created  Baron  Rokeby.  But  long 
Tom  Robinson,  who  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  gossiping  memoirs  of  the  period,  eold 
the  property  to  the  Morrito,  who  are  now 
the  owners  of  Eokeby  HalL 

Here  we  are  close  to  Greta  Bridge,  where 
Nickleby  once  alight-ed  from  the  coach  for 
Dothoboys'  Hall,  and  a  short  walk  brings 
US  to  Bowes  and  its  one  gaunt  dreary  street 
of  grey-stono  houses,  most  of  them  once 
Bchools  of  the  cheap  Yorkshire  type — 
schools  which,  it  is  said,  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Squeers  brought  to  gradual  extinction.  A 
tower  close  by  Bowea,  of  no  great  interest 
as  a  min,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Alan 
of  Bretagne,  and  the  ruins  of  Egglestone 
Priory,  although  scanty  in  themselves, 
point  the  way  to  a  beautiful  glen— Thors- 
gill,  that  Scott  assigns  to  'Htama  for  a 
bower.  There  is  a  real  charm,  too,  in 
Brignal!,  with  ita  lonely  church  lying  in 
the  very  lap  of  the  hills. 


But  in  this  corner  of  Yorkshire  the  country 
ts  wild  and  desolate,  except  for  the  dales 
and  gills  where  the  rivers  make  their 
gardens  in  the  wilderness ;  here  and  there 
are  leadminea  acattored  among  the  hills 
with  miners'  villages  and  rough  unpolished 
inhabitants.  So  hie  wo  back  to  Richmond 
and  civilisation ;  and  then  a  pleasant  walk 
down  the  banks  of  Swale  to  Eaaby,  a 
pretty  little  ruin  of  a  Premonstratenaian 
abbey,  founded  by  the  constable  of  Rich- 
mond Castle,  and  afterwards  endowed  by 
the  Scropes  of  Castle  Bolton.  Lower 
down  is  Catterick,  with  its  remms  of  a 
Roman  station,  the  outline  still  visible, 
and  with  other  memorials  in  camps  and 
tumuli  of  the  unrecorded  battles  and 
aJaughtera  of  the  past  And  yet  not  all 
Unrecorded,  for  here  surely  was  fought  the 


Tho  lieroBB  marched  ti  Cattraetli,  IijqUBcioiia  was 
Blue  ipead  was  their  liquor,  and  it  prDved  tlieir 

_  This  it  is  generally  agreed  was  the  de- 
cisive battle  that  gave  the  hated  Saxons- 
all  who  came  from  over  the  North  Sea 


were  Sasons  to  the  North  Britons^  that 
gave  the  Saxons  the  land  of  Deivyr 
for  their  own.  The  last  scene  of  the 
tragic  combat  was  in  the  storming  of  the 
British  stronghold  where  Richmond  Castle 
now  stands,  crowded  with  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  cattle  of  the  united 
tribes.  It  is  corioos  to  find  their  own 
bard  reproaching  the  Britons  with  th6ir 
drunkenness,  and  ascribing  the  loss  of 
their  dominion  in  England  to  that  fatal 
\-ice.  Only,  if  the  gleemen  on  the  other  side 
could  be  heard,  no  doubt  they  would  ascribe 
some  of  the  credit  of  the  victory  to  the 
copious  draughts  of  ale  and  mead  which 
their  fair-haired  heroes  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking. 

In  Catterick  parish  is  the  cbapelry  of 
Bol  ton  on-S wale,  in  whose  church  is  a 
monument  to  Henry  Jenkins,  bom  in  the 
hamlet  of  Ellerton  close  by,  who  died  in 
1670,  and  is  said  to  have  survived  to  the 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
If  Jenkins  was  to  !»  believed  upon  his 
oath,  his  claim  to  be  the  doyen  of  cen- 
tenarians is  pretty  clearly  established.  At 
a  trial  at  York  Assizes,  as  to  the  right  to 
some  land,  Jenkins  swore  to  its  condition 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago ;  and  he 
related  incidents  of  his  youth  which,  if 
true,  were  convincing  enough.  He  was 
employed,  he  said,  as  a  boy  to  drive  a,  cart 
with  arrows  to  the  army  at  Flodden  Field, 
and  he  remembered  Jorevaux  Abbey  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  had  often  taken  messages 
to  the  abbot.  Let  ua  cling  to  our  belief  in 
Jenkins  as  an  example  of  what  mankind 
may  hope  to  attain  to  in  the  way  of  length 
of  days. 

The  traditions  about  Riclimond  Castle  are 
ratherofitsearly  British  than  of  its  Norman 
occupants.  Under  the  roots  of  tha  great 
tower,  says  the  popular  story,  in  avast  myste- 
rious cavern,  in  which  Arthur  and  bis 
knights  lie  spell-bound  in  deep  and  dream- 
less slumber.  There  hangs  the  sword 
which  hardly  mortnl  strength  can  with- 
draw from  its  scabbard,  there  the  belt 
or  garter,  and  there  the  mystic  horn, 
whose  sound  shall  one  day  end  the  en- 
chantment, and  summon  tho  people  to 
the  last  great  battle.  On  a  certain  night 
in  the  year  a  paasage  opens  to  the  en- 
chanted vault;  but  bold  must  be  Uie 
wight,  and  careless  of  his  life,  who 
undertakes  the  adventure.  One  bold 
farmer  is  said  to  have  found  his  way  to  the 
sleeping  king,  to  have  actually  drawn  tha 
sword  and  severed  the  knot.  Whereupon 
the  king  and  his  knig^te  turned  half  round, 


as  if  in  ihe  act  of  waking,  but  next  moment 
resomed  their  8tatae-Iu:e  repoee,  while  a 
monmfol  voice  repeated : 

"  O  woe  betide  that  evil  day 

On  which  this  witless  wight  was  bom, 
Who  drew  the  sword,  the  garter  cut, 
But  never  blew  the  bugle-horn/' 

The  story,  indeed,  in  various  forms  is 
common  to  the  folk-lore  of  many  nations, 
and  the  same  tradition  claims  a  local  habi- 
tation at  Sewing  Shields,  on  the  Roman 
walls,  and  at  TintageL  Bat  Yorkshire  has 
qnite  as  much  claim  to  Arthur  as  any  other 
county  of  them  alL 

The  pleasant  dales  of  Richmondshire 
are  notable  for  fine  churches  of  a  rich 
and  ornate  character,  with  stalls  richly 
carved,  and  elaborate  Easter  sepulchres, 
with,  idtar  tombs  of  founders  and  bene- 
facton,  and  fine  west  windows,  seen  through 
tower-arches  of  good  proportions.  But 
at  Bedale,  which  lies  m  our  track  from 
Bichmond,  the  church  tower  is  evidently 
built  to  serve  the  subsidiary  purpose  of  a 
tower  of  defence  or  refuge.  The  castle  of 
Uie  FitsAlans  was  close  by,  their  tombs 
are  in  the  chancel ;  but  the  parish  priest  of 
the  day  would  have  his  own  tower  to 
himself  so  that  when  the  alarm  of  Scotch 
raiders  was  given,  like  Bobinson  Crusoe  he 
could  draw  up  his  ladder  and  feel  himself 
snuf  and  inaccessible.  The  piety  of  the  Scots 
might  be  trusted  so  &r,  that  they  would  not 
set  fire  to  the  church,  although  it  mi^ht 
not  restrain  them  from  looting  anythmg 
portable  they  could  lay  hancb  upon  in 
church  or  parsonage. 

From  Bedale  a  railway,  not  very  long 
completed,  takes  us  up  the  pleasant  Wen- 
sleydale,  at  the  foot  of  which,  with  its 
pastures  and  green  moors,  lies  Middleham, 
noted  for  its  racing  stables,  with  an  im- 
poflinff  ruin,  too,  of  die  great  castle  of  the 
Nevilles.  Here  the  last  of  the  barons, 
the  great  Warwick  the  King-maker,  held 
Edward  the  Fourth  in  lax  captivity  for 
a  whQe,  till  the  king,  hunting  on  the 
moors  one  day,  rode  off  altogether,  and 
made  for  Lancaster,  whence  tiie  dogs  of 
war  were  unloosed  once  more ;  while  W  ar- 
wick,  who  seems  to  have  been  too  generous 
an  enemy  for  the  times,  lost  the  next  turn 
of  the  game,  and  paid  forfeit  with  his  life 
at  Bamet  fi^ht  The  spoOs  went  to  the 
victors.  Bichud,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  got 
Middleham,  and  here  he  lived  with  Ann 
Neville  his  wife,  whose  hasty  wooing  is  the 
subject  of  the  first  scene  in  Shakespeare's 
Bichaid  the  Third.  Here  was  bom  their 
only  son,  Edwaid.    If  the  chroniclers  say  | 


true,  that  Richard  himself  slew  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  wife's  finfe  husband, 
it  is  strange  that  he  should  lunre  ventured 
to  call  his  son  by  the  same  name.  The 
boy  died  before  Bosworth  Field,  and  is 
buried  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  the  site  of 
another  of  the  Neville  Castles  in  York- 
shire, where  there  is  a  tomb  to  his 
memory. 

Near  Middleham  we  have  Jorevaux 
Abbey,  a  Cistercian  house,  which  had  been 
almost  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  was  so 
covered  with  mould  and  tiurf  that  the  site 
was  almost  forgotten,  and  was  used  as  a 
farm-yard,  till  one  day  the  farmer  espied 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  grindstone,  lying 
half  buried  in  the  soil,  and  tried  to  g^ 
it  up.  He  tried,  and  his  men  tried,  and 
finally,  a  team  of  horses  was  yoked  on,  and 
still  the  grindstone  remained  immovable, 
and,  perhaps,  would  have  got  the  credit  of 
being  enchanted,  but  the  noble  owner  of 
the  estate  coming  by,  had  the  stone  dug 
about,  and  discovered  that  it  was  the  lower 
part  of  a  column  of  the  ancient  abbey 
churcL  Then  the  site  was  excavated*  and 
cleared,  and  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
in  coloured  tiles,  and  sundry  monuments 
were  discovered,  in  good  preservation.  The 
Prior  of  Jorevaux  is  introduced  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Ivanhoe — although  the 
jovial,  sporting  monk  of  the  novel  gives  a 
misleading  idea  of  the  Cistercians,  uien  in 
the  first  zeal  of  their  mission,  much  as  if  a 
future  novelist  of  the  twenty-fourth  century 
were  to  depict  a  Wesleyan  minister  of  our 
days  hunting  in  pink  and  top-boots.  The 
last  prior,  Adam  Scdburgh,  was  hanged  at 
l^bum  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy, 
and  his  signature  is  still  to  be  read  on 
the  walls  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Not  far  along  the  line  is  the  little  station 
of  Redmire,  from  which  Bolton  Castle  can 
easily  be  reached,  interesting  as  a  dwelling 
in  transition,  half  fortress,  half  mansion- 
house.  It  was  built  probably  by  Richard 
Scrope,  the  archbishop  who  was  decapitated, 
and  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  when  Scrope  was  in  high  power 
and  favour  at  Court  A  grand  but  ^oomy 
pile  it  is,  in  its  isolation  and  decay. 
Here  Mary  of  Scots  spent  two  years  of  her 
troubled  life.  Only  the  most  starch  and 
stiff  of  the  English  gentry  could  be  trusted 
to  guard  her.  Others  she  conquered  with 
a  look  or  a  gracious  word.  Here  at  Bolton 
she  made  a  captive  of  one  of  her  gaolers, 
a  young  man  of  family,  by  asking  him  to 
hold  her  sampler  as  she  stitch^  busily 
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away  by  the  flickering  fire  in  the  great 
halL  Even  now  we  feel  the  glamour  and 
charm  of  her  wonderful  personality,  and 
it  requires  a  very  stern  historian  to  deal 
harshly  with  her.  'Bolton  was  knocked 
to  pieces  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  has  never 
since  been  made  habitable.  Colonel 
Chaytor  held  it  for  the  king,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  last  to  surrender  of  the  royal 
posts. 

All  along  Wensleydale — ^it  should  be 
Uredale,  or  iu  French  fashion  Joreval,  but 
has  somehow  been  wrongly  labelled — there 
are  bits  of  charming  scenery  among  the 
surrounding  wilds,  lovely  glens  here  and 
there,  and  waterfalls  for  the  seeking. 
At  Aysgarth  the  river  falls  over  a 
succession  of  limestone  terraces,  which, 
when  the  river  is  in  full  spate,  afford 
a  series  of  bold  and  tumultuous  rapids, 
upon  which  looks  down  an  ancient  bow 
bridge,  whose  graceful  lines  atone  for  any 
steepness  and  narrowness  that  coachmen 
may  complain  of.  And  the  railway  pre- 
sently brings  us  to  the  region  of  limestone 
mountains,  with  Ingleboroush  as  the  pre- 
siding summit — Ingleborough,  the  red  fire 
from  whose  beacon  sent  its  gleam  right 
across  Morecambe  to  the  Irish  Sea,  among 
the  Welsh  hills,  over  the  wild  mountains 
of  Cumbria^  and  about  the  romantic  dales 
of  Craven.  The  flat  summit,  a  mile  in 
compass,  with  ramparts  of  turf  all  round, 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  stronghold 
and  camp  of  refuge  of  the  upland  tribe& 
All  about  are  deep  morasses  along  the 
steep  scarped  sides,  a  wild  and  desolate 
tracts  from  which  it  is  a  relief  to  escape  to 
the  softer  scenes  of  Ribblesdale. 

Settle,  with  its  overhanging  cliff  of 
Casdeberg,  is  in  the  way,  noted  for  the 
limestone  caves  about  it ;  where  have  been 
discovered  relics  of  Celto-Boman  occupa- 
tion, as  if  the  more  civilised  inhabitants 
of  the  district  had  taken  refuge  there 
against  some  barbarian  invasion,  and  far 
below  these  relics  were  found  the  flint 
knives  and  rude  implements  of  a  primaeval 
race,  with  the  bones  of  the  animals  they 
chased  or  trapped  for  food.  At  Settle, 
once  upon  a  time,  time  itself  was  measured 
in  a  way  primitive  in  conception  and  yet 
grandiosa  The  Castleberg  itself  formed 
the  gnomon  of  a  rude  but  magnificent 
sun-dial,  the  shadow  of  which  passing  over 
certain  rocks  arranged  upon  its  side, 
pointed  out  the  hours  as  they  passed. 
The  stones  have  been  removed,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  berg  now  passes  unheeded. 
Perhaps  the  sun  appeared  rather  oftener 


in  those  days  than  now,  when,  if  the  town 
depended  upon  its  rays,  it  would  lose  its 
count  of  time  for  weeks  together.  There 
are  grand  scenes  about  here  all  along  the 
ridge  of  the  great  Craven  Gault ;  a  break 
in  the  limestone  range  that  produces  a  line 
of  fine  inland  cliffs,  and  terrific  gorgea 
known  as  Scars.  These  scenes  are 
rarely  visited  by  people  from  the  south, 
but  the  thriving  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  provide  a  pretty  constant  stream 
of  tourista  Many  a  romantic  valley  has 
its  tutelary  genius  in  the  shape  of  a  char- 
tered guide,  who  levies  a  smiJl  fee  for  his 
services.  He  may  represent  for  us  the 
hermit  of  old  times  who  performed  similar 
functions. 

Coming  to  Skipton  we  are  once  more  in 
the  domain    of  the  chronicler.     Skiptim 
Castle  is  notable  as  the  former  home  of 
the  Cliffords ;  of  the  hero  of  the  Bed  Rose, 
the  fell  Clifford,  the  butcher  Clifford,  as  he 
is  handed  down  to  us  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  dayer  of  young 
Rutland  and  of  York,  young  Rutland's 
father.     Clifford  was  no  worse  than  the 
rest,  perhaps,  for  there  was  little  ruth  on 
either    side.     The   Yorkists  would  have 
hunted  down  his  infant  son  aflber  their 
victory,  but  the  mother  escaped  with  her 
boy  from  Skipton  Tower»,  and  wandering 
about    amone   the    woods    and    fells   of 
Cumberland  found  an  asylum  with  an  old 
shepherd.      By    this    shepherd    the   boy 
was  adopted  and  trained  to  the  shepherd's 
calling,   and  thus  he  lived  till  BMWorth 
Field  brought  the  Lancastrians  to  power. 
And  then  the  shepherd  lord,  as  he  was 
ever  after  called,  was  restored  to  the  castles 
and    possessions    of    his    ancestors,   bat 
remained  always  a  humble  simple-minded 
man: 

Love  had  he  found  in  hnts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starrv  skv, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  billo. 

Thus  he  shunned  the  company  of  pec^le 
of  his  own  degree,  and  retired  to  Barden 
Tower,  among  the  moors  above  Bolton 
Priory,  his  chief  associates  being  the  monks 
of  that  ancient  foundation,  with  whom  he 
would  spell  out  the  stars  at  night,  having, 
perhaps,  gathered  some  of  the  traditioniui 
lore  of  shepherds  in  his  youth.  It  wbs 
whispered,  too,  that  beside  the  mystie 
science  of  the  astrologer,  he  dabbled  with 
his  friends  in  the  scarcely  lawful  pursuits 
of  alchemy.  His  son,  inheriting  Uie  wild 
blood  of  the  Cliffords,  emulated  the  exploits 
of  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal,  supplying  his 
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pone  by  taking  to  the  roads,  and  levying 
black-mail  on  travellers,  but,  like  the  prince, 
reformed  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom. 
This  yonng  Clifford,  it  is  thought,  is  the 
hero  of  the  ancient  ballad  of  The  Nut 
Browne  Mayde.  When  sixty  yean  old  the 
shepherd  lord  turned  out  to  fight  at 
Flodden  Field  at  the  head  of  his  tenants 
from  the  dales  of  Craven : 

Whose  milk  fed  fellowt,  fleshy  bred, 
Wdl  brown'dwith  sounding  bows  up  bend. 

There  is  a  story,  too,  of  Skipton  and  the 
Cliffords  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
When  Yorkshire  had  risen  for  its  shrines 
and  holy  places,  and  the  pilgrims  of  grace 
seemed  for  the  time  to  carry  all  twfore 
them,  the  Cliffords  held  to  the  king,  and 
Skipton  was  besieged  by  the  armed  host 
under  Aake  of  Aughton.  As  it  happened, 
when  the  castle  was  invested,  Lady  Eleanor 
Clifford  with  her  infant  son  and  dai^hter 
were  staying  at  Bolton  Priory,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  host  swore  with  many  oaths 
that  if  the  castle  were  not  surrendered  on 
the  morrow,  the  children  should  be  slain 
and  their  gentle  mother  handed  over  to 
the  mercies  of  the  soldiery.  Aske  himself 
was  above  any  such  cruelties,  but  he  was, 
perhaps,  overborne  by  the  clamour  of  his 
followers.  Anyhow  Kit  Aske,  his  brother, 
with  the  vicar  of  Skipton,  a  groom,  and  a 
boy,  crossed  the  moor  with  led  horses, 
and  evading  all  armed  parties,  brought 
the  lady  and  her  children  safely  back  to 
the  castle,  the  siege  of  which  was  quickly 
raised. 

In  Skipton  Church  lie  the  last  of  the 
Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumberland  in  later  days, 
die  last  of  whom'  died  while  his  castle  of 
Skipton  was  beleaguered  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces.  The  last  of  the  race 
was  Lady  Ann  Clifford,  a  notable  woman. 
Dowager  Countess  of  Dorset,  of  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery,  who  restored  Skipton 
Castle  to  its  present  state,  as  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance  testifies. 

As  we  come  to  Bolton  Priory  in  its 
pleasant  green  nook  by  the  Wharf, 
sheltered  by  the  encircling  hills,  a  crowd  of 
associations  come  upon  us,  and  memories 
not  so  much  of  the  ancient  occupants,  as 
of  those  who  not  long  ago  were  among  us 
to  whom  this  lovely  scene  has  been  a 
pilgrimage  of  delight.  Of  the  poets,  too, 
who  have  sung  its  legends — ^the  one  legend 
ratiier  which  in  its  sorrowful  human 
interest  has  come  down  to  us  when  so  much 
else  haa  been  forgotten,  of  the  only  son  who 
was  drowned  in  leaping  the  Strid,  where 


the  river  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  chasm  a 
few  feet  wide. 

He  Bpranfr  in  glee,  for  what  cared  he 
That  the  river  was  strong,  and  the  rocks  were 
steep; 

Bnt  the  grevhonnd  in  the  leash  hnng  back 
And  checked  him  in  his  leap. 

And  the  tidings  brought  to  the  mother 
in  the  question,  "  What  is  good  for  a 
bootless  bene  t " 

And  the  made  answer,  *'  Endless  sorrow ! " 
For  she  knew  that  her  son  was  dead. 

And  so  the  stately  priory  was  reared, 
but  the  mother^s  heartbreak  seems  to  have 
lasted  longer  than  the  priory  and  still  to 
be  tdt  in  Uie  soft  melancholy  of  the  scene. 

Critidsm  has  tried  to  demolish  the 
legend  altogether,  but  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  l^lieve  in  its  substantial  truth, 
although  it  applies  to  the  original  founda- 
tion at  Embsay  near  Skipton  and  not  to 
its  subsequent  removal  to  Bolton.  When 
the  priory  was  dissolved  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  the  monks  had  begun  the 
buUding  of  a  new  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  and  for  long  years  after- 
wards it  is  said  that  the  crane  for  hoisting 
stone  remained  in  the  half-finished  tower, 
like  that  which  was  long  sofamiliar  a  feature' 
in  the  city  of  Cologne,  and  so  long  as  the 
crane  remained  the  county  people  still  had 
&ith  that  the  monks  would  one  day  come 
back  again. 

Lower  down  the  vale  of  Wharf,  and 
passing  Ilkley  with  its  lodging-houses  and 
hydropathics,  its  cr3r8tal  springs  and  health- 
givine  moors^  we  come  to  Otley,  in  the 
church  of  which  is  a  monument  to  the 
first  Lord  Fairfax.  The  ancestral  home  of 
the  Fairfaxes  was  at  Denton,  in  this  parish, 
and  although  the  house  has  long  since  been 
destroyed  and  the  family  gone,  yet  the 
fame  of  them  still  lingers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  first  Loi^  Fairfax  who  lies  in 
Otley  church  fought  in  the  wars  of  religion 
in  France ;  and  served,  it  is  said,  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen  by  Henry  Quatre,  to  which  siege 
our  Elizabeth  furnished  a  contingent  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  On  his  return  he  seems 
to  have  brought  home  with  him  the  courtly 
severity  of  tone  that  distinguuhed  the 
Beformed  in  Normandy.  A  younger 
brother,  Edward  by  the  way,  stopped  quietlv 
at  home  and  tremslated  Tasso  into  English 
verse.  The  warrior  was  created  Baix)n 
Fairfaxof  Cameron,  by  King  James  the  First, 
and  had  at  least  two  sons  who  fought  in 
foreign  wars,  always  against  the  Pope  and 
the  Spaniards.  The  elder,  Ferdinando,  came 
home  safely  to  succeed  to  the  title.  The 
younger  fell  in  the  defence  of  Frankenthal 
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in  the  lower  Palatinate,  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  Sector  and  his 
spirited  wife  Elizabeth  Stuart,  she  who 
preferred  a  crust  as  Queen — and  actually 
came  to  want  one — to  live  in  plenty  as  an 
Electress. 

A  fine  portrait  of  this  young  hero  hun^ 
in  Denton  Hail,  and  once  saved  the  haU 
itself  from  destruction  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wan ;  for  Prince  Eupert,  son  of  the 
Palatine  be  it  remembered,  marching  to 
the  relief  of  York  quartered  himself  one 
night  at  Denton  Hall,  and  had  already 
given  orders  that  the  hall  should  be  sacked 
and  burnt  as  the  nest  of  the  malignant 
Fairfaxes,  when  his  attention  was  struck 
by  the  life-like  portrait  He  learnt  whom 
it  commemorated — ^the  youth  who  had  died 
for  the  cause  of  his,  Bupert's,  father  and 
mother.  And  then  Rupert  ordered  that 
all  in  the  house  should  be  respected,  and 
rode  ofi^,  he  and  his  horsemen,  on  their  way 
to  Marston  Moor. 

When  the  king's  standard  was  first  raised 
at  Nottingham,  his  chief  strength  was  in 
the  north,  and  Yorkshire  was  mostly  in  his 
favour,  except  the  clothing  districts  of  the 
West  Biding.  The  Fairfaxes,  loyal  in  senti- 
ment but  of  the  true-blue  Presbyterian  model, 
reluctantly  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament, 
and  as  the  men  of -jnost  influence  in  their 
county,  were  appointed — Ferdinando,  the 
father,  as  general  commanding  in  the  north, 
and  his  son  as  commander-of-horse.  The 
son,  Sir  Thomas,  generally  known  as  Black 
Tom,  of  swarthy  complexion,  with  black 
moustaches  and  imperial  something  afker 
the  Stuart  fashion,  but  with  the  plain  white 
Cromwellian  collar  over  his  gorget  and  the 
Parliamentary  scarf  bound  about  his  coat  of 
mail — as  we  see  him  in  prints  of  the  period, 
bareheaded  as  he  fought  at  Naseby,  and  on 
his  prancing  war-horse,  while  with  his  staff 
he  marshals  squadrons  in  the  field — this 
Sir  Thomas  began  the  campaign  in  a  very 
unsuccessful  way.  Indeed,  the  pair  of  them 
were  very  heartily  beaten,  thrashed,  and 
knocked  about  by  the  bold  and  dashing 
Cavaliers,  and  were  utterly  crushed,  as  it 
seemed,  at  last  by  Cavendish,  Earl  of  New- 
castle, upon  Atherton  Moor.  The  father  was 
driven  in  rout  upon  Leeds,  while  the  son 
with  a  handful  of  men  had  retired  upon 
Bradford,  separated  from  the  main  body  by 
the  bulk  of  the  king's  force&  Allseemedloet 
for  them — the  cause,  their  own  lives ;  for 
they  had  been  proclaimed  as  traitors,  and 
could  expect  no  other  fate.  Tokeep  the  field 
any  longer  was  impossible,  and  there  was 
no  garrison  to  retreat  to ;  for  Hull,  which 


was  nominally  held  for  the  Parliament^  had 
failed  them,  itie  governor,  Hoiham,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  declare  for  the  king, 
and  warning  them  away  from  his  ^ates. 

While  Lord  Fairfax  was  turmng  over 
these  things  hopelessly  in  his  mind,  as  he 
lay  that  night  at  Leeos  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  a  messenger  came  to  him  seoreily 
from  the  mayor  cd  Hull,  to  let  him  know 
that  the  townsmen  had  secured  Hotham, 
the  governor,  and  that  he,  Lord  Fair&x, 
would  be  very  readily  and  gladly  received 
there — a  turn  of  thin^  which  naturally 
enough  seemed  to  those  mterested  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence  on  Aeir  behalf. 
What  had  promised  to  complete  their 
ruin  had  redeemed  them  from  destruction. 
For  on  the  very  day  of  the  defeat  of 
Atherton  Moor,  Hotham,  who  had  long 
been  balancing  between  the  two  parties, 
declared  openly  for  the  king  and  tried  to  opm 
communication  with  the  royal  forces.  But 
the  townsmen,  with  the  help  of  some  saiion 
from  the  fleet  then  in  the  North  Sea,  took 
possession  of  the  fortifications — ^the  gar- 
rison remaining  neutral  in  the  matter — and 
finally  secured  the  eovemor  and  his  son. 

Meantime,  Black  Tom  at  Bradford  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  cut  his  way  to  his  ikther 
at  Leeda  His  wife  and  daughter  were  with 
him.  There  was  no  home  for  them  now  bat 
the  pad  behind  a  trooper's  saddle,  and  so 
they  rode  out  of  Bradford  warily  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  horsemen.  The 
vedette  announced  the  enemy  at  hand— a 
troop  of  horse  drawn  across  the  road.  There 
was  nothiug  for  it  but  to  dash  at  theiOi 
Fairfax  and  one  or  twomore  ^ttmg  through 
with  clash  of  swords  andringmgpiatol-shots. 
He  reins  up ;  there  are  no  more  to  follow. 
The  child  is  safe,  but  his  wife — ^where  i» 
she )  Lost  in  the  mel^  of  duat  and  glitter- 
ing steel.  Fair&x  rides  sorrowfully  on  to 
Leeda 

Leeds  is  no  place  of  refuge,  &ther 
and  son  agree,  and  away  for  Hull  on  tiie 
instant  Mull  is  sixty  miles  distant^  with 
hostile  garrisons  and  armed  bands  inter- 
vening. Black  Tom  leads  the  way  through 
by-ways,  and  green  lanes,  and  hidden 
bridle-paths,  and  with  great  good  fortune 
brings  his  party  in  safety  to  Selby,  where 
there  is  a  ferry  over  the  broad  Oose ;  and 
they  hope  soon  to  have  the  river  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  But  just  by  the  river 
strand  a  troop  of  horse  bursts  upon-them, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  gallop  on 
towards  Lincolnshuu  A  shot  uom  tiie 
enemy  breaks  Hie  wrist  of  Fairfax,  but 
on  they  gallop  still  among  the  enemy's 
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potts,  and  likely  at  any  moment  to  be 
overwhelmecL  Writes  Fairfax  himself: 
"  I  had  been  twenty  hours  on  horseback 
after  I  was  shot^  and  as  many  hoars 
before;  and  as  a  fartiber  affliction  my 
dan^ditery  not  above  fiye  years  old,  endured 
all  this  retreat  on  horseback,  bcdng  carried 
before  her  maid;  but  nature  not  being 
aUe  to  hold  out  any  longer,  she  fell  into 
fiequentswoonings,  and  in  appearance  was 
ready  to  expire  her  last    Having  now 

rbA  tiie  Trent,  and  seeing  a  house  not 
off,  I  sent  her  with  her  maid  only 
thither  with  little  hopes  of  seeing  her  any 
moxe  aliva'' 

But  ridmg  on  some  way  farther  a  vessel 
is  eqiled  inthe  river,  which  turns  out  to 
have  been  sent  from  Hull  for  their  succour, 
and  they  all  get  on  board  just  as  the  enemy 

appears  in  force.  Soon  they  are  landed  in 
nil,  bhu^  tattered,  and  bloodstained, 
and  are  received  with  hearty  welcome. 
Next  day  the  girl  is  brought  in  safe  and 
sound  (she  is  doomed  hereafter  to  live  in 
ndendid  misery  as  wife  of  tiie  Duke  of 
Buckingham),  and  aiter  that  Madam 
Fairfax  herself  in  her  own  coach,  with  a 
trumpet  from  the  enemy  and  Cavendish 
of  Newcastle's  compliments.  For  Cavendish 
is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  war  upon 
women.  And  so  the  adventure  ends, 
happily  enough  for  the  Fairfaxes,  while 
bom  this  moment  the  fortune  of  war  begins 
to  change. 

But  that  the  Fairfaxes  are  still  talked 
of  in  Yorkshire  is  diie  not  so  much  to  their 
&me  in  the  civil  wars  as  to  a  popular  belief 
in  an  enormous  estate  that  is  somewhere 
waiting  to  be  claimed  by  the  heirs  general 
of  the  family.  Not  that  the  line  u  extinct 
There  is,  or  was  till  very  lately,  a  Lord 
Fairfax  in  America;  but  there  is  just 
enough  about  the  later  annals  of  the 
iunfly  to  set  people  wildly  speculating. 
The  small  basis  for  the  populiur  belief  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  purchase  by 
I/>rd  Oolepeper,  a  maternal  ancestor  of 
the  later  Fairfaxes,  who  was  governor 
of  Virginia  in  1680,  of  the  proprietary 
right  over  five  million  two  hundred 
Uionsand  acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  if 
not  for  an  old  shoe  at  least  for  some 
Qqoally  trifling  consideration.  In  addition 
to  this  there  was  a  private  estate  of  tl^ee 
hundred  thousand  acres  afterwards  sold  by 
the  heirs.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  former  grant 
Was  declared  void  by  the  American  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  the  five  million 
«ens  are  not  likely  to  benefit  anybody 
comiected  with  the  Fairfax  family. 


THE  NEW  MRS.  WILDE. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  IL 

Miss  Minnie  Watson  raved  and  rent 
her  hair,  and  did  a  number  of  oAer  futile 
things  when  the  happy  pair  went  in  to  her 
presence  together,  and  her  broUier-in-law 
made  the  announcement  to  her  that  he 
meant  to  take  Miss  Dunstan  to  wife.  She 
poured  out  fierce  denunciations  against 
their  ''indecent  haste"  in  thinking  of 
wedding  before  the  legitimate  twelve 
months  of  mourning  for  his  first  wife — 
the  mother  of  his  children — ^had  expirod. 
And  she  frightened  Ella  a  little  by  saying : 

*'And  if  you're  fool  enough  to  think 
Miss  Dunstam  is  marrying  you  for  love, 
you  are  a  poor  deluded  idiot^  Oeorge 
Wilde.  I  happen  to  know  a  little  about  a 
poor  young  lieutenant  in  the  navy  (xUei 
Dering,  who  couldn't  afford  to  marry  a 
pretty,  penniless  young  lady  on  his  pay, 
but  who  did  afford  to  make  love  to  her. 
You  see.  Miss  Dunstan,  your  secret  is  not 
such  a  secret  as  you  thought" 

Ella  turned  her  flushed  indignant  &ce 
towards  her  new  lover. 

''Am  I  to  account  to  you  for  every  one 
of  my  former  acquaintances,  Mr.  Wilde ) 
I  will  tell  you  at  once  that  there  was  a 
time  when,  if  I  could  have  had  my  way, 
I  would  have  married  Mr.  Dering,  whether 
he  could  have  afforded  to  marry  on  his  pay 
or  not  But  that  time  was  past — I  had 
grown  more  prudent  before  I  ever  saw 
you." 

«We  will  never  refer  to  the  subject 
again,  my  darline,"  he  said  rapturously, 
and  again  baffled  Miss  Watson  metaphori- 
cally rent  her  hair,  and  gnashed  her  teeth. 

Miss  Dunstan  went  home  with  all  due 
propriety  to  her  father's  house  in  London, 
from  whence  she  was  married  just  a  month 
after  that  stroll  between  the  laurel  hedgea 
Aunt  Minnie  meanwhile  stayed  on  at 
Glentiiome,  poisoning  the  children's  minds 
against  the  new  Mra.  Wilde  as  much  as 
lay  in  her  power. 

The  day  before  Ella's  marriage,  her 
mother,  a  soundly  sensible  woman,  without 
apartide  of  romance  in  her  nature,  said  to 
her  daughter: 

"Ralph  Dering  came  to  see  us  last 
Tuesday,  EUa.  I've  forgotten  to  tell 
you  before,  but  I  know  how  glad  you'll 
be  to  hear  of  his  luck ;  he  has  got  the 
secretaryship  to  some  dub,  I  forget  which 
now,  but  it's  worth  quite  seven  hundred  a 
year  to  him,  he  told  us." 

Ella's  face  paled,  and  she  felt  her  lips 
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trembling ;  but  Mrs.  Donfitan  was  down  on 
her  knees  packing  a  travelling-tnmk,  and 
the  expression  of  her  daughter's  face  passed 
unnoticed. 

**  Did  he  know — did  you  tell  him  I  was 
at  home  1 "  she  asked,  steadying  her  yoice 
by  a  great  effort 

"  I  did,  and  that  you  were  to  be  married 
to-morrow.  He  didn't  offer  yery  warm  con- 
gratulations, I  thought,  but  he  never  was 
one  to  say  much." 

.  **  Perhaps  he  remembered  the  time  when 
I  wanted  to  marry  him,  though  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten  it^  mother,"  Ella  said 
bitterly. 

'*No,  my  dear,  I  haven't;  but  that 
would  have  been  a  most  imprudent  match 
at  the  tima  And  even  now  you  can't 
compare  his  seven  hundred  a  year  with 
Mr.  Wilde's  seven  thousand.  Oh  no,  no ; 
we've  nothing  to  regret,  and  everything  to 
be  thankful  for." 

"  I  know  that,  of  course." 

"Now  you'll  find  all  your  laces  and 
collars  and  little  things  in  this  top  com- 
partment," Mrs.  Dunstan  said,  rising  from 
her  knees.     "  Why,  Ella,  crying  ! " 

**  Mother,  I  hope — I  pray  I  may  never 
see  or  hear  of  Kalph  Dering  again." 

"Well,  you're  not  likely  to,  he  being 
in  London,  and  you  in  Cornwall,"  Mrs. 
Dunstan  said  reassuringly.  But  Ella  did 
not  seem  to  derive  much  comfort  from  the 
remark. 

The  next  day  they  were  married,  and 
Ella  learnt  that  her  husband  had  settled 
four  hundred  a  year  on  her  absolutely  and 
unconditionally,  "to  do  what  she  liked  with, 
and  to  leave  to  whom  she  pleased." 

**  The  new  Mrs.  Wilde  has  a  good  time 
of  it,"  everyone  says  when  they  go  back  to 
their  beautiful  Cornish  home,  and  it  is 
seen  that  he  surrounds  his  wife  with  every 
luxury  that  wealth  and  taste  can  procura 
Her  set  of  sables,  her  carriage-horses,  her 
pair  of  ponies,  her  jewellery,  her  Parisian 
dresses,  are  quite  the  topics  of  the  neigh- 
boiirhood.  It  is  true  that  the  friends  of 
the  first  wife  hold  aloof  from  her,  but  this 
does  not  disturb  the  new  Mrs.  Wilde  at 
alL  She  does  not  care  to  be  constantly 
mixing  with  the  people  who  knew  her 
when  she  was  a  governess.  They  always 
seem  to  be  taking  it  for  wanted  that  she 
must  think  herself  surprisingly  fortunate, 
and  on  the  whole  she  "prefers  know- 
ing only  the  county  people,"  she  tells  her 
husband. 

Gradually  a  great  change  comes  over 
him.     He  gives  up  his  lifelong  habits  of 


reserve,  seclusion,  and  study,  and  becomes 
the  shadow  of  his  gay  and  pretty  wife,  and 
she  is  rarely  at  rest. 

She  takes  no  pleasure  in  her  beautiful 
house  and  gardens,  unless  strangers  are 
with  them  to  admire,  and  perhaps  envy  her 
the  possession  of  these  thinga  All  her 
former  occupations  pall  upon  her,  and 
unless  there  is  some  excitement  going  oHf 
she  finds  Glenthome  a  deadly  hole,  she 
frankly  avows.  There  is  a  little  estrange- 
ment now  between  her  and  the  children, 
by  whom  she  was  once  so  well  liked.  Aa 
their  governess  she  was  perfect,  but  the 
big  girls,  who  are  rapidly  growing  into 
womanhood,  cannot  forget  their  own 
mother,  and  do  not  like  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  girl  whom  their  own  motiier 
trusted  queens  it  in  her  place. 

But  her  husband  becomes  more  in&tuated 
with  her  daily,  more  subservient  to  her 
lightest  whim  and  caprice,  more  lavish  of 
rich  gifts,  more  eager  to  win  love  from  her 
in  return. 

So  thines  go  on  for  three  or  four  years. 

Violet  IS  a  girl  of  nineteen  now,  very 
pretty  and  very  attractive,  for  it  is  wdl 
known  that  Mr.  Wilde's  daughters  will  all 
be  well  portioned. 

By  this  time,  Glenthome,  among  other 
things,  has  palled  on  Mr&  Wilda 

The  everlasting  rain  depresses  her, 
she  says,  and  the  biting  winds  blow  her 
out  of  her  mind.  Besides,  for  Violet's 
sake,  it  is  their  duty  to  see  more  of  the 
world  than  can  be  seen  away  down  in 
Cornwall. 

Ever  ready  to  oblige  her,  Mr.  Wilde 
takes  a  house  in  London  for  the  season, 
and  as  all  her  Cornish  county  set  are  in 
town,  Mrs.  Wilde  and  her  step-daughter 
are  well  launched. 

One  day  she  meets  her  old  friend  tb. 
Dering  again,  and  the  avidity  with  which 
he  follows  up  this  chance  rencontre  flatten 
her.  Ah,  she  holds  sway  over  his  soul 
still,  though  she  did  jilt  him,  and  she  talks 
about  it  very  prettily  and  properly  to  her 
husband,  telling  him  that  "  it  will  be  well 
not  to  invite  Balph  Dering  to  their 
housa" 

But  Mr.  Wilde  only  laughs,  and  assures 
her  that  he  can  trust  her,  and  Mr.  Dering 
too. 

In  the  middle  of  the  season  a  shock  of 
such  an  unexpected  nature  befalls  them, 
that  Mrs.  Wilde  cannot  for  a  time  dete^ 
mine  whether  she  is  most  meved  or 
relieved.  Mr.  Wilde  dies  suddenly,  and 
then  it  gets  known  that  the  grave  quiet 
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man  had  known  for  manj  jears  that  he 
held  his  Ufe,  so  to  say,  in  lua  own  hand, 
and  that  any  unwonted  excitement  or 
agitation  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Since  his 
second  marriage — ^his  children  remember 
this  bitterly  now — he  has  relaxed  this 
strict  guard  over  himself,  and  has  allowed 
himseS  to  be  swept  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  perpetual  excitement  by  his 
pleasure-lovrng  young  wifa 

It  soon  transpires  that  Mrs.  Wilde  is  a 
well-dowered  widow.  The  three  daughters 
have  fair  fortunes,  but,  to  their  gnevous 
disappointment^  beautiful  Olenthome,  the 
home  where  they  were  bom,  and  where 
their  mother  died,  is  left  to  the  widow. 

And  she  glories  in  the  possession  of  it, 
and  longs  for  the  hour  to  come  which  will 
see  Ralph  Dering  reigning  there  as  master. 
That  he  was  ideyoted  to  her  still  she 
never  for  a  moment  doubted.  Why  else 
had  he  followed  up  that  chance  meeting  in 
town  last  season  so  assiduously  %  She  had 
never  given  him  look  or  word  of  encou- 
ragementi  to  her  honour  be  it  said,  and 
stOl  he  had  made  himself  her  shadow. 
Sometimes  she  had  feared  that  Violet 
would  suspect  that  he  was  an  old  lover  on 
the  track  again,  but  Violet  had  never 
leemed  to  suspect  anything. 

Some  business  which  could  have  ad- 
justed itself  equally  well  at  Glenthome  took 
the  widow  up  to  town  early  in  the  spring, 
and  a  friendly  little  note,  apprising  lum  of 
the  fact^  brought  Ealph  Dering  to  call  upon 
her  at  her  father's  house  immediately  after- 
Wiids. 

He,  the  young  impulsive  lover  of  her 
ycmUi,  had  changed  now  into  a  fine,  steady, 
itionff-purposed  man,  for  whom  she  found 
herseu  conceiving  a  great  respect,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  love  which  she  had  always 
borne  him.  It  was  a  glorious  thing,  she 
thought^  that  now  love  and  expediency 
could  go  hand  in  hand.  All  the  goodness 
and  unselfishness  of  her  earlier  days  seemed 
to  be  springing  forth  into  new  Uf e,  as  she 
pktured  the  existence  that  was  before  her, 
with  Ralph  Dering  for  her  husband. 

She  was  so  possessed  by  this  idea  that  it 
hnrt  and  disappointed  her  that  he  did  not 
propose  himself  to  become  her  husband  at 
onoe.  Instead  of  this  he  was  only  very 
frankly  friendly,  not  lover-like  at  aU. 

"Ah,"  she  thought  when  he  took  his 
departure,  "he's  afraid  of  the  opinion  of 
tibe  world ;  he  fears  people  will  say  that 
oe's  a  fortune-hunter ;  but  I  know  him  too 
well  to  care  what  the  world  says." 
Still  this  diffidence  of  his  continuing  she 


grew  tired  of  it,  and  sought  to  show  him 
how  groundless  were  his  fears,  by  inviting 
him  to  come  on  a  visit  to  her  at  Glen- 
thoma 

Her  heart  bounded  when  she  saw  how 
he  rejoiced  in  receiving  the  invitation,  and 
with  what  eagerness  he  accepted  it. 

"  Are  your  step-daughters  at  homet"  he 
asked  with  some  interest^  and  she  laughed 
as  she  thought  his  question  arose  from 
some  doubt  he  had  as  to  the  propriety  of 
visiting  her  alona  • 

"Yes,  they're  all  at  Glenthome  at 
present;  I  suppose  they'll  all  be  taking 
winesoon,"  she  answered. 

"Have  you  any  reason  to  think  there  is 
any  probability  of  Miss— -of  either  of  the 
Miss  Wildes  becoming  engaged,  or  marry- 
ing % "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  yes,  to  tell  ^the  truth,  I  have ; 
but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  anything 
about  it,  even  to  you  yet ;  when  you  come 
down  to  Olenthome  you  will  be  able  to 
aid  me  with  your  judgment,  for  by  that 
time,  I  suppose,  the  affair  will  have  pro- 
gressed, and  I  shall  have  to  offer  an 
opinion." 

"It  must  be  one  of  the  two  younger 
girls,"  Mr.  Dering  thought.  But  still  he 
wished  his  old  Mend  Ella  had  been  less 
romantically  mysterious  about  it 

Thefact  was  Ella's  former  lover  had  grown 
to  look  upon  her  merely  as  an  "  old  friend." 
All  the  love  within  bun  now  was  given  to 
— all  the  hopes  within  him  were  centred 
upon — her  beautiful  step-daughter  Violet. 

It  was  hard  upon  the  widow  that  she 
had  not  even  a  suspicion  of  this  fatal 
change  of  sentiment  towards  herself.  She 
was  so  fair  fk  woman  now,  so  far  more 
interesting  and  companionable  a  woman 
than  she  had  been  in  her  girlhood,  that 
it  naturally  never  entered  into  her  head  to 
even  so  much  as  fear  that  the  man  who 
had  loved  her  then  did  not  love  her  even 
better  now.  So  though  his  procrastination 
(which  she  put  down  as  adoring  humility) 
pained  her  not  a  little,  she  had  a  fiim 
conviction  that  when  he  came  to  Glenthome 
the  old  order  of  things  between  them  would 
speedily  re-assert  itself. 

Back  at  Glenthome  before  he  came,  it 
was  borne  in  upon  the  woman  who  was 
hungering  for  a  revival  of  the  old  romance, 
that  her  grown-up  step-daughters  would  be 
more  or  less  in  the  way.  Especially  Violet, 
for  Violet,  more  from  habit  than  sympathy, 
was  her  almost  constant  companion.  The 
other  two  girls  relied  on  one  another  more. 
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and  could  be  disposed  of  and  got  out  of 
the  way  without  any  wrench  of  custom. 

But  Violet  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  to  accompany  Mrs.  Wilde  in 
all  her  drives,  and  rides,  and  walks  as 
usuaL 

Therefore  she  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
Violet. 

There  was  very  little  difficulty  about 
tfhis.  Every  house  in  the  neighboiurhood 
was  open  to  the  rich  and  pretty  Miss 
Wilde,  especially  the  .houses  in  which 
dwelt  marriageable  sons.  To  one  of  these 
Mrs.  Wilde  betook  herself  one  day,  taking 
with  her  as  a  propitiatory  offering  a  basket 
of  hot-house  flowers  of  a  rare  kind,  which 
she  knew  did  not  grow  in  her  neighbour's 
hot-houses,  and  another  basketful  of  the 
specially  fine-flavoured  trout  which  came 
out  of  the  Glenthome  lake. 

The  neighbour  to  whom  these  offerings 
were  made  was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Adean,  of 
Hill  House,  the  happy  and  proud  mother 
of  two  sons,  the  elaer  of  whom  had  in* 
herited  a  fine  property  from  his  late  father, 
and  the  younger  of  whom  tried  to  live 
like  his  brother  on  the  pay  of  captain  in  a 
line  regiment  and  a  slender  allowance 
from  his  mother. 

It  was  not  her  fault,  poor  woman,  that 
this  allowance  was  slender.  With  all  her 
heart  she  would  have  increased  it»  but  to 
do  so  would  have  crippled  her  without 
materially  benefiting  Captain  Adean.  Hill 
House  had  to  be  "  kept  up  "  in  a  certain 
style,  for  it  was  the  Adean  dower-house, 
and  the  wife  of  the  present  head  of  the 
house  was  impressive  on  the  subject  of  its 
being  his  mother's  duty  to  keep  the  place 
in  good  order. 

'*  Because,  you  know,  I  may  have  to  go 
there  one  day,"  she  would  remark  re- 
signedly. 

Gifts  of  rare  flowers,  fish,  and  fruit  were 
very  welcome  to  Mrs.  Adean  at  aU  times. 
But  they  were  doubly  so  now,  for  Captain 
Adean  was  at  home,  and  her  table  had  to 
be  unusually  well  set  f prth. 

The  momer's  heart  throbbed  with  joy 
when  the  step-mother  asked  if  **  dear  Mrs. 
Adean  would  mind  having  Violet  for  a  few 
days  1  Poor  dear  Violet  is  looking  pale, 
and  the  Glenthome  air  is  so  enervating. 
I  quite  felt  the  difference  myself  as  I  drove 
up  here;  the  air  of  EUll  House  is  so  bracing 
it  would  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world, 
poor  darling.  But  you  mustn't  let  her 
know  I've  asked  you ;  it  might  alarm  her 
if  she  knew  I  was  anxious  about  her." 

Mr&  Adean   would   be   circumspection 


itseli  She  would  write  and  invite  Violet 
that  very  day.  How  her  heart  beat  with 
joy,  poor  old  lady,  at  the  thought  of  locat- 
ing one  of  the  Wilde  co-heiieases  in  the 
house  with  the  beloved  son  whose  wants 
her  own  resources  were  so  utterly  unable 
to  supply. 

<'  Fred  being  at  home  it  won't  be  so  dull 
for  her  as  if  I  were  alone,"  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly, for  she  feared  how  the  step- 
mother might  receive  the  intelligenoe  of 
Captain  Aaean's  presenca  But  Mrk  Wilde 
had  known  of  the  fact,  and  had  been  de- 
lighted thereat,  calculating  that  it  ^ve  her 
an  additional  chance  of  keeping  Violet  oal 
of  the  way  of  Mr.  Dering  and  herself. 

Violet  went  willingly  enough.  All  places 
were  alike  to  her  now,  and  had  bem 
alike  to  her  since  the  day  Balph  Dering 
had  whispered  words  of  love  to  hor 
last  summer,  or  rather  since  the  day  when 
she  began  to  doubt  that  he  would  ever 
follow  those  words  up. 

Old  Mrs.  Adean  had  known  her  mother 
too,  and  Violet  loved  her  mother's  memofy 
stilL  And  Fred  Adean  was  a  cqiital  man 
to  ride  with,  because  he  never  tried  to 
hinder  her  from  going  at  anything. 

So  in  absolute  ignorance  that  the  man 
for  whom  she  was  pining  was  even  now  on 
his  way  to  Glenthome,  Violet  went  eon- 
tentedly  to  Hill  House. 

Mr.  Dering  arrived,  and  the  look  of 
blank  disappointment  which  spread  itself 
over  his  face  when  his  hostess  told  him 
that  her  eldest  step-daushter  was  from 
home  on  a  visit,  revealed  the  truth  to  her. 
It  was  Violet  he  had  come  to  see,  Violet 
whom  he  had  grown  to  love. 

This  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  1  That  she, 
EUa,  should  have  sacrificed  herself  for 
money,  and  then  been  ready  to  bestow  the 
price  of  the  sacrifice  and  herself  upon  thii 
renegade  lover,  while  he  had  basely  ftUen 
in  love  with  Violet  t  With  Violet,  who  was 
nowatHillHouse  flirtingwith  youns  Adeanl 
This  last  reflection  calmed  the  widow.  If 
young  Adean  and  Violet  could  be  taken  red- 
handed  in  the  crime  of  flirting,  Mr.  DeiiBg 
might  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  come 
to  the  conviction  that  after  all ''  old  thingi 
were  best." 

She  was  a  charming  hostess,  and  the 

Eresence  of  the  two  younger  girls  did  net 
amper  her  at  all.  Inaeed,  when  after 
dinner  they  had  played  their  regulatioa 
pieces  and  sung  their  regulation  songif 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  get  them- 
selves away  to  their  own  room,  when  thsy 
amused  themselves  by  laughing  at  *'  Mia 
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Wilde  for  flirting  with  a  man  who  had 
flirted  with  Violet  last  summer ! "  For 
they  had  heard  a  word  or  two  firom  their 
abter,  and  not  knowing  that  there  had 
been  anything  serioos  in  the  affair,  they 
were  inclined  to  regard  it  merely  as  an 
additionally  ridiealons  featore  in  Mrs. 
Wilde's  present  absurd  casa 

Before  Mr&  Wilde  said  good-night  to 
her  ^oeet  she  had  "  treated  him  quite  like 
a  fnend,"  and  given  him  to  understand 
that  she  hoped  hor  "  dear  Violet  was  going 
to  be  very,  very  happy." 

^'I  am  not  justified  in  saying  mcnre  at 
present^  but  you'll  see  them  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then,  if  things  are  as  I  think, 
yon  will  feel  with  me  that  Violet  has 
diosen  wisely.  Gk)od-night  I  do  hope 
you  will  sleep  well  this  &Bt  night  that  you 
spend  at  my  own  dear  Glenthome." 

''So  Violet  was  a  little  humbug,  too,** 
he  said  to  himself  disconsolately  as  he 
tumbled  about  on  his  spring  mattress  and 
down  pillows.  **  Violet  a  humbug !  and 
the  chiM  hasn't  been  tempted  to  turn  from 
me  for  riches  as  the  oUier  one  was.  After 
all,  I've  been  hard  on  poor  Ella  I  begin  to 
thhik.  She  has  a  noble  nature,  and  will 
feel  for  me  when  I  tell  her  how  her  step- 
daughter has  deceived  me." 

Being  only  a  man,  he  really  thought 
that  EUa  had  blotted  out  the  old  romance 
as  completely  as  he  had  himself.  But  the 
memory  of  these  things  gets  imprinted  so 
indelibly  on  a  woman's  heart  that  even 
brutality,  as  many  a  brute  can  testify,  can't 
"  blot  it  out."       . 

The  distempered  musings  of  the  night 
did  not  leave  him  very  "flt"  for  the 
breakfast-tabla  But  he  was  astounded  at 
himself  when  he  found  how  &st  his  spirits 
and  interest  in  things  generally  were 
reviving  during  the  m^  Ella^  in  a  black 
Indian  muslin  wn^per,  cascaded  with 
white  lace,  looked  very  charming.  And 
Glenthome  by  daylight  was  a  very  lovely 
place.  And  the  two  young  girls,  Violet's 
sisters,  were  very  bright  elements  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Altogether,  he  could 
not^  be  quite  so  doleful  as  he  had  been 
during  the  long^  dark  hours  of  the 
nightw 

"  I  give  an  hour  to  my  housekeeper  after 
breakrast,  and  after  that  I  never  permit 
myself  to  be  bothered  with  a  domestic 
detail  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,"  Mrs. 
Wilde  said  to  him  presently ;  and  as  he 
looked  at  her  in  her  smiling  pretty  pros- 
perity he  could  not  but  remember  the  girl 
he  had  wooed  and  won  and  parted  from 


from  prudential  considerations  in  the  dreary 
old  London  parsonage. 

''And  at  the  end  of  that  hourl"  he 
asked. 

"  At  the  end  of  that  hour  I  shall  look 
at  my  letters,  answer  such  as  must  be 
answered,  and  then  do  my  best  to  amuse 
my  ffuest" 

"  xour  guest  requires  no  better  diver- 
sion than  to  be  permitted  to  humbly 
follow  in  the  wake  of  his  hostess,  whither- 
soever her  will  may  take  her.  Yes,  ha 
does ;  he  asks  that  she  will  listen  to  aUttie 
story  he  has  to  telL" 

"To  any  story,  long  or  short,  if  only 
you're  the  teller  of  it,"  she  said,  with  her 
heart  playing  "  Pit-a-pat "  faster  than  any 
experienced  nurserymaid  could  have  played 
the  game. 

And  the  thought  of  this  story  that  was 
to  be  told  to  her  presentiy  rendered  her 
more  than  usually  patient  with  the  house- 
keeper's rather  prolix  details. 

Something  interfered  with  the  lucid 
telling  of  the  story  that  day.  He  faltered 
away  from  and  was  apparentiy  a  little 
afraid  of  his  subject,  and  she,  feeling  that 
she  had  plenty  of  time  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunities were  all  on  her  side,  played  him 
skilfully  and  set  him  quite  at  easa 

So  much  at  ease,  indeed,  that  Violet's 
perfidy,  as  he  considered  it,  ceased  to  be 
quite  so  hateful  in  his  eyes  as  it  had  been 
when  the  possibility  of  it  was  first  presented 
to  his  vision. 

Several  days  passed  in  this  fashion,  the 
step-mother  wooing  and  winning  him 
almost  against  her  own  will  and  his.  She 
would  far  rather  have  been  the  sought 
than  the  seeker,  but  "Fate  seemed  too 
strong  for  her,"  she  told  herself.  In  other 
words,  she  was  too  impatient  to  have  things 
settied  according  to  her  own  wishes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  NOTE  about  this  period  passed  from 
the  second  Miss  Wilde  to  her  elder  sister 
at  HiQ  House.  One  of  the  paragraphs  in 
it  was  as  follows  : 

"  There's  a  Mr.  Dering  steying  here,  the 
one  you  liked  in  London  last  year;  if  I 
were  you  I'd  just  show  him  I  could  forget 
him  as  easily  as  he  does  you ;  he's  always 
running  after  our  step-mamma,  and  she's 
always  flinging  her  'lonely  lot'  and  our 
Glenthome  at  his  head.  Why  did  we 
ever  think  her  a  darling  and  prefer  her  to 
Aunt  Minnie,  and  persuade  papa  to  keep 
her)  Anyway,  Aunt  Minnie  wouldnt 
have  done  us  out  of  Glenthome,  or  you 
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out  of  Mr.  Doring;  Captain  Adean  is 
ever  bo  much  nicer  than  Mr.  Dering.  Ton 
may  tell  him  I  say  so  if  you  like. — 
Your  loving  sister,         Ethel  Wilde." 

**  I  think  I  should  like  to  ride  over  to 
Glenthome  to-day/'  Violet  said  meekly, 
when  a  ride  was  proposed  to  her  that 
morning  after  the  receipt  of  her  sister's 
note,  by  Captain  Adean.  But  ikte,  in  the 
person  of  Aunt  Minnie  Watson,  prevented 
tiiem  from  going  in  the  direction  which 
m%ht  have  led  Violet  to  happiness. 

Aunt  Minnie,  a  confirmed  and  avowed 
spinster  now,  had  taken  up  her  residence 
for  several  years  in  a  comfortable  little 
house  of  the  square  and  weather-tight 
order  in  the  high-street  of  a  little  market 
town  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
Glenthome.  From  this  vantage  ground 
she  had  kept  a  strict  watch  on  the  goings- 
on  in  poor  Greorge's  house,  while  poor 
George  lived.  Now  that  he  was  dead, 
ingress  to  Glenthome  was  made  more 
difficult  to  her  by  the  unconcealed  air 
of  hostility  which  Mrs.  Wilde  adopted 
towards  her  former  rival  and  opi»ressor. 
Nevertheless,  few  things  transpired  in  the 
family  with  which  Aunt  Minnie  was  not 
acquainted  sooner  or  later. 

Disagreeable  and  narrow-minded  as  she 
undoubtedly  was,  the  ^Is  had  a  certain 
amount  of  natural  affection  for  her,  and,  as 
she  always  made  them  warmly  welcome  to 
her  cosy  little  house,  they  visited  her  pretty 
frequently,  and  generally  found  themselves 
led  on  to  narrate  in  detail  everything  they 
could  think  of  relative  to  their  step- 
mother. 

But  Miss  Minnie  Watson  was  too  old  a 
diplomatist  to  rely  solely  on  one  source  of 
information  relative  to  ^e  enemy's  tactics. 
Her  own  familiar  maid  and  the  upper- 
housemaid  at  Glenthome  were  on  terms  of 
touching  intimacy,  and  the  upper-house- 
maid had  visited  her  friend  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  day  on  which  Violet  pro- 
posed to  ride  over  to  Glenthome. 

The  road  from  Hill  House  to  Glenthome 
ran  through  the  little  town  in  which  Miss 
Minnie  Watson  lived,  and  according  to  her 
usual  custom  Miss  Watson  was  sitting  at 
her  bow  window  watching  what  was  going 
on  in  the  quiet  little  street,  when  she 
saw  her  niece  and  Captain  Adean  riding 
by. 

To  signal  Violet  in  was  but  natural,  and 
the  pair  of  young  people  got  off  their 
horses,  gave  them  in  charge  to  a  butcher's 
boy,  and  walked  into  Aunt  Minnie's  house 
just  as  Mr&  Wilde  and  Mr.  Dering  drove 


into  the  high-street  from  the  Glenthome 
side,  and  stopped  at  the  principal  grocer'a 

"There  go  Violet  and  heir  lover,  you 
see,"  Mm.  Wilde  said  carelessly,  pointing 
the  pair  out  to  Balph  Dering.  But  though 
she  spoke  carelessly,  she  was  keenly  on  me 
alert  to  detect  the  slightest  ugn  of  emotion 
in  the  man  whom  she  was  stabbingi 

"Ah,  indeed  1  a  fine-looking  fellow/' 
he  said  with  an  overdone  indifference  that 
told  his  story  plainly.  And  Mrs.  Wilde 
hated  her  step-daughter  as  she  had  never 
thought  it  possible  she  could  hate  anyone, 
and  vowed  that  never — no,  never! — ^wonld 
she  give  Balph  Dering  and  Violet  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  an  explanation. 

"  He  flliall  be  bound  to  me,  married  to 
me,  before  I  let  them  meet^"  the  jealous 
fury  Hiought  And  she  resolved  to  prolong 
her  drive  so  that  day,  that  if  Violet  went 
to  Glenthome  she  should  have  no  chance  of 
seeing  him. 

"I  suppose  she  is  going  in  to  introduce 
her  fiane6,  and  announce  her  engagement 
to  the  aunt)"  she  went  on,  and  then  she 
gave  Mr.  Dering  an  amusing  picture  of 
Miss  Minnie  Watson's  pecuUarities  and 
malicious  proclivities. 

«  Wouldn't  Miss  Wilde  announce  it  to 
you  first  1  *'  he  asked. 

"To  meY  To  the  hated  step-mother  1 
Oh  no;  perhaps  when  all  the  county  knows 
it  she  will  condescend  to  mention  it  to  me. 
It's  a  terrible  thing,  Balph,  to  be  hated  for 
no  fault  of  one's  own.  My  offence  is  that 
I  became  Mr.  Wilde's  wife  in  order  that  I 
might  stay  with  the  children,  who  really 
loved  me  then,  and  who  he  declared  hsd 
no  other  friend  but  me.  That  is  the  real 
story  of  my  marriage,  Balph.  It  was  not 
from  ambitious  motives,  or  because  of  any 
greedy  desire  for  money,  as  some  people 
may  have  been  hard  and  craelly  unjust 
enough  to  suppose,  that  I  married  Mr. 
Wilde.  I  did  it  because — ^because  I  knew 
there  could  be  no  happiness  for  me,  so— oh, 
Balph,  foi^ve  me^I  seemed  false  becaose 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  all  the  good  I 
could  in  the  world,  though — ^though  no  joy, 
no  peace,  could  ever  come  to  me  through 
doing  it" 

It  was  a  challenge,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
such.  But  it  sounded  like  a  pathetic 
appeal,  and  men  are  apt  to  be  taken  in  by 
mere  sound  when  a  woman  strikes  the 
notes. 

"  I  never  blamed  you,"  he  said  hastfly. 
"  I  was  cut  to  the  heart  when  I  heard  that 
you  had  forgotten  everything,  and  were 
going  to  be  married  to  that  man,  but  I 
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never  blamed  yocu      I  knew  you  were 
hard  pressed." 

'*How  haid  pressed  yon  will  never 
know.  Before  I  left  home  to  come  to 
Olenthome  I  broke  my  heart  over  yonr 
broken  promise  to  come  and  see  me.  Do 
you  remember  that  day  when  I  waited  for 
you  one  whole  afternoon  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  Barlington  Honse,  and  yon  waited 
for  me  in  another )  And  when  I  confessed 
to  my  mother  that  I  had  been  trying  to  see 
yoa,  and  you  had  failed  to  keep  the  tryst, 
she  told  me  yon  were  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  me,  were  fooling  me,  were  not 
in  earnest,  and  I  grew  mad." 

"  I  called  at  your  honse  day  after  day, 
and  was  refused  admissioni  when  I  knew 
you  were  all  at  home." 

**  Oh,  Balph — Balph !  And  I  never  knew 
it  For  my  sake,  they  told  me  afterwards, 
they  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  your  having 
tried  to  see  me ;  but  now  we  are  together 
again,  and  we  are  friends,  are  we  not  Y " 

Again  that  air  of  mingled  challenge  and 
appeal 

"  Friends  1  I  don't  think  that  I  can  be 
contented  that  we  should  remain  merely 
friends,  Ella" 

She  occupied  herself  greatly  with  the 
management  of  her  ponies.  This  was  the 
first  direct  attempt  at  love-making  which  he 
had  made,  and  it  was  very  {feasant  to 
her. 

"  False  kindness  to  you  parted  us  in  our 
youth,"  he  went  on,  ''  and  now  time  has 
worked  the  inevitable  chanee  in  us  both. 
You  and  I  can  never  again  fm  the  old  love, 
or  the  old  rapturous  hope  that  our  love 
may  be  gratified,  but  we  are  affectionately 
disposed  towards  one  anotiier,  and  now 
that  we  each  know  that  we  were  parted  by 
prudence,  and  not  by  the  wish  or  will  of 
either  of  us,  we  can  meet  on  safe,  weU- 
Aflsured  ground.  As  truly  and  honestly  as 
m  the  old  days,  I  can  say  to  you :  *  I  will 
try  to  make  you  a  happy  woman  if  you 
will  be  my  wife.'" 

It  was  not  very  ardent  wooing.  But  she 
yielded  to  it,  for  as  fervently  as  in  the  old 
days  of  which  he  spoke  so  practically  did 
>he  love  this  man  now. 

"No  other  love  has  made  my  heart 
q>eak  since  that  day  when  we  missed  eadi 
other  at  Burlington  House.  Balph,  can 
you  say  the  same ) " 

"  No,  I  can't,  dear ;  I  have  loved  another 
Woman — child  rather — ^better  than  I  ever 
thought  it  was  in  me  to  love  after  I  lost 

you ;  but  she  is " 

He  paused,  and  she  asked  eagerly: 


"  What  is  she— dead  1 " 

''So  dead  to  me  that  you  need  never 
suffer  a  jealous  pang  on  her  account" 

**  Did  she  know  you  loved  her )  " 

''She  could  hardly  fail  to  do  that.  When 
a  man's  whole  being  is  permeated  with  love 
for  a  woman  she  rarely  fails  to  detect  it." 

"  From  this  day  you  mustn't  indulge  ki 
retrospective  repinings,  Ralph,"  she  said, 
and  he  felt  that  if  he  ever  let  her  suspect 
that  he  was  doing  so  there  would  not  be 
very  much  happiness  for  him  in  his  married 
life. 

One  fervent  hope  filled  his  breast,  and 
that  was  that  Violet  would  be  married  and 
away  from  their  borders  before  he  came 
down  to  Glenthome  as  its  master.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  knew  that  Ella  would 
brook  no  long  delay. 

Meantime,  as  this  pair  drove  leisurely 
along  the  lanes,  settling  their  future,  their 
current  conduct  was  being  sharply  reviewed 
in  Miss  Minnie  Watson's  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  Violet,  these  are  nice  goings-on 
that  I  hear  of  over  at  Olenthome ;  I  can't 
move  without  hearing  of  the  way  that 
dreadful  person,  who  cajoled  your  poor 
father  into  marrying  her  and  robbing  his 
children,  is  behaving  with  that  man  who 
is  staying  there." 

Violet^  face  turned  scarlet  as  she  lis- 
tened, and  her  heart  ached  horribly.  "  That 
man,"  who  was  spoken  of  with  such  scath- 
ing scorn  in  connection  with  her  step-mothor, 
was  as  dear  to  her  as  she  was  to  him ;  but 
he  did  not  know  it,  and  she  was  losing 
him. 

"The  rich,  pretty  widow  was  sure  to 
marry  acain,"  Captain  Adean  said ;  "  seems 
to  me,  doesn't  much  matter  who  tiie  fellow 
is,  you  know." 

"No  human  being  can  say  anything 
against  Mr.  Dering,"  poor  Violet  muttered. 

"Except  that  hes  a  fortune-hunter, 
and  that  his  conduct  in  persuading  that 
poor  weak  fool  to  marry  him  so  soon  after 
your  poor  father's  death  is  indecent  and 
ungentiemanly,"  Miss  Watson  said  angrily. 
"  A  nice  home  it  will  be  for  you  poor  girls 
when  he's  her  husband,  and  master  at 
Glenthoma  "  Violet  shuddered  and  turned 
pale,  and  felt,  oh,  how  sick  1  "  The  ser- 
vants say  he  is  more  consulted  and  deferred 
to  already  than  ever  your  poor  father  was. 
It's  '  Afik  Mr.  Dering  what  time  he  will 
have  the  horses  round,'  and  'Ask  Mr. 
Dering  which  horses  he  will  have  in  the 
carriage  to-day.'  And  the  architect  has 
to  consult  him  about  the  plans  for  the  new 
conservatory;  and   altogether,  he's  quite 
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monarch  of  all  he  surveys  abeady  at  61en- 
thorne.** 

Violet  heard  all  this  and  believed  it.  So 
when  they  mounted  their  horses  again  she 
proposed  to  Captain  Adean  that,  instead 
of  going  to  Glenthome  as  they  had  in- 
tended, Hiey  should  go  for  a  ride  in  another 
direction. 

By-and-by,  while  riding  through  a  rather 
narrow  lane,  they  heard  the  quick  patter  of 
ponies'  feet,  and  the  noise  of  wheels,  and, 
looking  up,  Captain  Adean  exclaimed  : 

"  By  Jove  !  here  come  the  happy  pair." 

It  was  impossible  to  turn  back,  it  was 
inevitable  they  should  meet  For  a 
moment  Violet  felt  herself  swerve  in  her 
saddle.  Then  she  nerved  herself  to  bear 
the  cruel  pain  that  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
her. 

Mrs.  Wilde  pulled  up  her  ponies,  bow- 
ing and  smiling,  and  looking  charmingly 
pretty  and  brilliantly  happy. 

"So  glad  to  meet  you,  Violet  How 
bonnie  you're  looking  1  You  remember 
Mr.  Dering )  Captain  Adean — Mr.  Dering. 
We  have  some  news  for  you,  Violet,  and 
both  of  us  would  rather  you  heard  it 
from  us  first.  We  have  made  up  our  minds 
that  we  can't  get  on  without  one  another 
an^  longer,  and,  really,  it's  quite  a  romance, 
— isn't  it,  Balph  1 — for  we  were  lovers  be- 
fore ever  I  came  to  Glenthome.  I'U  tell 
you  all  about  it  soon,  Violet  Good-bye; 
take  care  of  her.  Captain  Adean,"  and  the 
vivacious  widow  drove  on,  beaming,  laugh- 
ing, and  apparently  quite  oblivious  of  the 
desolation  that  visibly  overspread  the  faces 
of  both  Violet  and  Ralph  Dering. 

"  The  widow  in  the  first  flush  of  excite- 
m^t  about  her  new  venture,  is  rather  of 
the  bold-faced  jig  order,"  Captain  Adean 
said  coldly.  "Violet,  Glenthome  will  be 
no  home  for  you ;  will  you  come  to  me  1 
Will  you  trust  me,  and  let  me  '  take  care  of 
you,'  as  that  woman  said  %  Will  you  be 
my  wife,  dear  I " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  began  to  cry 
with  a  bitterness  that  wmng  his  kind 
heart 

**  No,  Captain  Adean ;  last  summer  my 
heart  was  asked  for  in  every  way  but  in 
open  words.  I  gave  it  entirely,  and  now 
the  man  who  took  it  is  going  to  marry  my 
step-mother.  You  are  right;  Glenthome 
is  no  home  for  me,  but  neither  can  I  be 
any  man's  wife,  for  I  shall  always  care  for 
him,  and  always  feel  that  he  has  been 
unfairlv  tumed  from  me." 

So  me  scheme  of  uniting  Violet  to  Cap- 
tain Adean  broke  down,  and  Violet  went 


to   stay   with   her    aunt.    Miss   Minnie 
Watson. 

The  widow  was  married  very  soon  to 
Mr.  Dering  at  the  parish  church.  He  had 
travelled  down  by  the  night  train,  and 
knew  nothing  of  tiie  arrangements  for  the 
wedding.  He  was  fairly  contented  and 
happy,  and  tried  his  hardest  to  make  his 
mind  dwell  on  all  that  was  best  in  EUa's 
character. 

<*For  one  thing,  she's  frank  and  troth- 
ful  as  the  day,"  he  told  himself ;  "  I  could 
never  get  on  with  a  woman  who  could  try 
to  deceive  me,  even  about  trifle&" 

On  their  way  home  from  church,  he 
said : 

'*  Your  eldest  step-daughter  is,  I  suppose, 
married  by  this  time  1 " 

"No,  she's  not;  you've  never  asked 
anything  about  her  in  your  letters,  so  I 
foigot  to  tell  you.  It  seems  she  never  was 
engaged  to  Captain  Adean.  Silly  girl  I  she 
might  have  been  if  she  had  liked,  but  she 
refused  him;  and  so  now  she's  gone  abroad 
with  her  aunt  to  look  for  some  place  in 
which  she  can  make  a  home  for  herself  and 
her  sisters.  They're  mad  to  lead  a  Con- 
tinental life,  and  Violet  vows  that  she  will 
never  come  back  to  England." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that  1 "  he  thought 
fervently.  But  from  this  moment  he  ceased 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  wife's  frank- 
ness and  veracity. 


SOME  OLD  AEAB  YARNS. 


The  library  of  the  Mosque  of  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  possesses  an 
Arab  manuscript  dating  from  the  tenth 
century,  entitled  Adja'ib  al-EQnd,  or  the 
Wonders  of  India.  This  curious  literaiy 
relic  has  quite  recently  been  translated 
into  French  by  M  Marcel  Devic,  who  has 
added  a  large  quantity  of  ezplanatoiy 
notes  characterised  by  eradition  rather 
than  by  decency  or  good  taste.  With  tiiat^ 
however,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves, 
our  object  being  simply  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fictions  which  were  accepted  as 
truth  by  the  credulity  of  Arabian  mariners. 
Let  us  begin  with  natural  history. 

We  are  told  by  Mardoul'a,  son  of 
Zer^kht,  that  one  day,  as  he  was  sailing  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  his  ship  passed  between 
two  sharp  points  rising  high  above  the 
surface,  which  appeared  to  him  like  moun- 
tains. Suddenly  they  were  drawn  down 
into  the  depths,  and  them  he  perceived 
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that  Uiey  were  the  claws  of  a  crab.  This 
story  is  tmmped  by  a  statement  made  by 
IsmaXly  ton  of  Ibrahim^  son  of  Mardfts,  who 
relates  how  he  was  anxious  to  ran  his 
yessel  into  shallow  water  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  to  make  some  necessary  repairs. 
HsTing  let  go  his  main  anchor,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  ship  scndded  on 
as  swiftty  as  before.  Accordingly^  he 
desired  the  diver  to  slide  down  the  cable 
snd  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  diver 
looked  down  and  beheld  a  huge  crab  play- 
ing with  the  anchor,  and  dragging  the 
vessel  about  as  in  sport.  Pdting  the 
monster  with  stones  and  uttering  loud  out- 
cries, the  crew  at  length  drove  it  away, 
and  anchored  in  a  securer  spot  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  whales  also  grow  to  an 
enormous  sisa  A  fine  specimen  was  driven 
ashore  near  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Grolf,  which  measured  over  two  hundred 
ellB  in  length,  and  fifty  ells  in  thickness  or 
heights  The  Emir  Ahmed,  son  of  Helal, 
rode  into  its  jaws  and  passed  out  at 
the  other  end  in  view  of  a  concourse  of 
spectators.  On  the  coast  of  Yemen  might 
be  seen  the  skeleton  of  a  whale's  head  so 
large  that  a  man  could  walk  in  at  one  eye 
and  walk  out  at  the  other  without  once 
lowering  his  head. 

A  singular  fishis  described  as  frequenting 
the  salt-water  creeks  of  the  Idand  of 
Serendeb  or  Ceylon.  Its  head,  hands,  and 
feet  are  human  in  appearance,  but  it  is 
excellent  eating,  and  superior  to  any  other 
fish  caught  in  those  seas. 

In  the  way  of  serpents,  a  skipper  named 
Abou  Mohammed,  son  of  El  Hassan,  son  of 
Amr,  had  a  strange  experience,  the  autlien- 
tkity  of  which  was  vouched  for  by  Ismiuil, 
son  of  Ibrahim,  already  dted.  Bunning 
into  a  creek  for  shelter  during  a  violent 
gale,  he  observed  on  the  foUowine  morning 
a  gigantic  serpent^  fearful  to  behold,  plunge 
into  the  water,  traverse  the  creek,  climb 
the  opposite  bank,  and  glide  away  with 
sturtlmg  rapidity.  Towards  nightfall  it 
letomed,  but  its  movements  were  then 
alow  and  heavy.  The  same  thing  happened 
for  five  consecutive  days.  On  the  sixth 
the  skipper  bade  some  of  his  men  follow 
the  reptue  and  mark  whither  it  went  On 
tiisir  return  they  reported  that  the  snake 
repaired  to  a  marshy  ground  completely 
covered  witii  ivory  tusks  voided  by  that 
devonrer  of  elephants.  For  several  suc- 
oesjdve  days  the  crew  were  employed  in 
filling  up  the  ship  with  ivory,  throwing 
overboard  their  less  valuable  car^o. 
Abnost  incredible  was  the  value  of  me 


tusks  tiiey  collected  during  their  twenty 
days'  detention.  Another  celebrated 
mariner,  named  Djafar,8on  of  Bashid,  spoke 
of  a  serpent  that  entered  a  bay  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  and  swallowed  a  crocodila 
The  governor  of  the  place  forthwith  de- 
spatched a  body  of  troops  to  seize  the 
monster.  It  took  three  thousand  men  to 
master  it  and  fasten  a  rope  round  its  neck. 
It  was  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  weighed 
some  thousands  of  pounda 

In  India,  it  seems,  there  are  ■  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  species 
of  snakes,  tiie  worst  of  all  infesting  the 
district  of  Taka.  When  the  wind  blows 
from  that  country,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles, 
and  men  perish  for  a  distance  of  three 
parasangs^  so  that  the  land  is  uninhabited 
until  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  sea.  The 
most  alarming  kind  of  sea-serpent  is  called 
''tannin."  In  mid-winter,  when  clouds 
skim  along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  the 
tannin  issues  from  the  ocean  and  ent^  the 
cloud,  still  warm  with  Hie  vapours  from  the 
tepid  waves.  As  the  caloric  evaporates,  the 
tannin  is,  so  to  speak,  imprisoned  in  the 
doud,  which  is  borne  aloft  by  the  winds. 
In  this  maimer  it  travels  from  one  horizon 
to  the  other  until,  the  cloud  attenuating,  it 
falls  down  on  the  land  or  on  the  water. 
In  the  former  case,  being  hungry,  it  devours 
camels,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  nor  does  it 
withdiaw  so  long  as  anything  remains  to 
gratify  its  insatiable  maw.  Mariners, 
travellers,  merchants,  and  ship-captains 
assured  the  anonymous  compiler  that  they 
had  more  than  once  distinguished  the 
tannin  passing  over  their  heads,  black,  with 
its  body  lengthened  out  and  its  tail  hanging 
down.  As  soon  as  it  felt  the  cool  freshness 
of  the  air  it  would  pull  itself  together  and 
hide  in  the  cloud.  Modem  sceptics  have 
witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon,  but, 
instead  of  calling  it  a  tannin,  they  give  it 
the  name  of  Waterspout 

In  some  of  the  Malay  Islands  there  is  a 
bird,  known  as  the  "semendel,"  which  pos- 
sesses a  quality  generally  beUdved  to  be 
the  exclusive  appanage  of  the  salamander. 
The  plumage  is  bright  and  varied,  red, 
white,  green,  and  blue  being  harmoniously 
blended  together.  Fire  has  no  effect  upon 
it,  and  it  can  dispense  for  a  long  time  with 
any  other  food  than  eartL  While  hatch- 
ing its  effgs  it  never  touches  a  drop  of 
liquid.  As  soon  as  the  callow  brood  come 
forth  they  are  left  to  themselves  for  a  while, 
but  flies  and  winged  insects  hover  close 
around  and  supply  their  commissariat  As 
soon  as  their  feathers  have  grown  and  they 
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are  able  to  hop  about,  the  parent  birds 
become  affectionate.  There  are  birds  in 
India  of  snch  vast  proportions  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  *thing  for  a  quill  to  contain  as 
much  water  as  an  Indian  mussuk,  made  out 
of  the  entire  skin  of  a  sheep.  One  veracious 
mariner  averred  that  he  had  once  seen  a 
quill  which  would  hold  twenty-five  of  such 
measures  Another  voyager,  after  floating 
about  for  ten  days  on  a  fragment  of 
wood,  drifted  on  to  an  island  rich  in 
fruit-trees.  Growing  weary  of  solitude,  he 
set  out  to  walk  untU  he  came  to  human 
habitations.  After  wandering  for  some 
days  through  a  well-cultivated  district,  he 
came  upon  a  hut,  and  beside  it  an  empty 
reservoir.  Entering  the  hut  he  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  until  a  man  approached  driving 
two  oxen,  bearing  twelve  mussuks  of 
water,  which  were  emptied  into  the  tank. 
The  traveller  roused  himself  and  went  out 
to  drink  of  the  water.  He  then  examined 
the  reservoir,  the  walls  of  which  were 
smooth  and  polished  as  a  sword-blade.  In 
answer  to  his  enquiry,  the  man  with  the 
oxen  informed  him  that  it  was  simply  a 
bird's  quill,  and  added  that  there  were 
many  birds  about,  which  had  much  longer 
feathers. 

For  transport  purposes  these  big  birds 
were  particularly  useful  That  renowned 
voyager,  Ahmed,  son  of  Ali,  son  of  Mounir, 
used  to  relate,  on  the  authority  of  a  most 
respectable  personage,  a  native  of  India, 
how  seven  men  in  succession  were  thus 
borne  through  the  air  to  the  mainland 
from  a  small  island  not  far  from  Ceylon. 
They  were  the  survivors  of  the  crew  of  a 
shipwrecked  vessel,  and  were  pining 
away  in  hopeless  exile,  when  they  took 
notice  of  an  enormous  bird  which,  after 
grazing  on  the  islet  all  day,  would  fly  away 
towards  sunset^  whither  they  knew  not 
They  agreed,  therefore,  that  they  would 
run  every  risk  rather  than  continue  to 
languish  in  misery.  One  of  them  accord- 
ingly concealed  himself  among  the  bushes, 
and,  as  the  light  began  to  wane,  crawled 
stealthily  towards  the  bird,  and  contrived 
to  fasten  himself  to  its  legs  by  means  of 
fibrous  bark.  The  bird  flew  away,  and 
carried  him  aloft  The  man  held  on  in 
desperation,  while  the  bird  crossed  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  alighted  upon  a  mountain 
as  the  sun  went  down.  Loosening  his 
bonds,  the  man  sank  to  the  ground,  worn 
out  with  fright  and  exhaustion.  Where 
he  fell,  there  he  lay  all  that  night  On 
the  morrow  he  rose  with  the  dawn,  and, 
looking  about  hinii  discovered  a  shepherd. 


who  told  him,  in  the  Indian  language,  the 
name  of  a  town  not  very  distant,  and  save' 
him  milk  to  drink.  After  a  similar  fashion 
the  other  shipwrecked  sailors  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  mainland,  and  were  soon  re- 
united in  the  town  mentioned  by  the 
shepherd.  Thence,  after  a  brief  repose, 
they  made  their  way  to  a  seaport,  and 
finidly  reached  their  several  homes.  The 
distance  traversed  by  the  bird,  between  the 
island  and  the  mountain,  was  estimated  to 
exceed  two  hundred  parasangs,  each  para- 
sang  being  equal  to  three  miles  of  the 
length  of  ninety-six  thousand  inches,  each 
inch  being  equal  to  six  barley-corns 
laid  side  by  side,  while  each  barley-corn 
represented  the  breadth  of  seven  mule 
hiurs. 

There  is  a  very  disagreeable  place  among 
the  Malay  Ishuids,  where  scorpions  fly 
about  like  sparrows.  If  they  sting  a  man 
his  body  swells,  his  skin  comes  off  in 
shreds,  and  in  the  end  he  dies  a  miserable 
death.  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
but  in  the  highlands  of  Zanzibar  may  he 
found  abundance  of  gold.  Ship  captains 
often  employ  themselves  in  digsins  for  the 
precious  ore,  and  sometimes  l^me  upon  it 
in  spots  excavated  like  ant-hills.  Imme- 
diately they  are  assailed  by  swarms  of  ante 
as  big  as  cats,  which  incontinently  tear 
them  to  pieces  and  devour  them.  Among 
the  curiosities  which  Ahmed,  son  of  HeU, 
intended  to  present  to  the  Khalif  Mogtadir, 
was  a  black  ant  of  the  size  of  a  cat,  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage,  and  secured  by  an  iron 
chain.  Unfortunately  it  died  on  the  jour- 
ney, but  it  was  carefully  embalmed,  and, 
in  that  condition,  safely  conveyed  to 
Baghdad.  It  was  a  very  voracious  animal, 
and  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  meat,  cat 
up  small 

Here  is  another  story  about  a  l»rd,  the 
truth  ofwhich  has  never  been  contested.  A 
ship,  outward  bound  for  China,  went  down 
in  the  open  sea.  Half-a^iozen  individuals, 
by  clingmg  to  portions  of  the  wreck,  were 
cast  upon  an  island,  where  they  remained 
several  months.  Life  had  become  a  burden 
to  them,  through  the  horrible  monotony  cf 
their  existence,  when  they  beheld  a  bird, 
as  big  as  an  ox,  alight  upon  the  ground. 
"  We  are  tired  of  this  life,'  said  they  to  one 
another,  '4et  us  throw  ourselves  upon  this 
bird.  If  he  kills  us  with  his  beak  and 
talons,  there  will  be  an  end  of  it,  but,  if 
we  get  the  better  of  him,  we  will  cut  his 
throat,  cook  him,  and  eat  him."  So  said, 
so  don&  Rushing  upon  the  unwary  bird, 
some  dung  to  his  legs,  others  hung  on  to 
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hiB  neck,  while  their  comrades  stunned  him 
with  pieces  of  wood.  At  last  they  over- 
came all  resistance.  Then  striking  two 
stones  one  against  the  other  they  f  abncated 
a  knife  with  which  they  were  able  to  bleed 
the  bird,  for  otherwise,  as  good  Moham- 
medans, they  could  not  have  eaten  of  the 
meat  Presently  the  bird  was  plucked,  a 
mighty  fire  was  lighted,  the  huge  fowl  was 
thrown  upon  it^  and,  being  several  times 
turned,  was  at  last  thoroughly  broiled. 
Then  they  sat  down  and  feasted.  In  the 
evening  they  made  their  *supper  off  the 
fragments.  On  the  morrow,  when  they 
went  into  the  sea  to  make  their  ablutions, 
the  hair  fell  from  them  as  they  rubbed 
themselves,  so  that  in  a  little  while 
their  heads  became  as  those  of  new-bom 
babes.  Three  of  the  number  were  old 
men,  who  &red  no  better  than  the  rest 
And  a  great  fear  fell  upon  them.  They 
made  sure  that  the  flesh  of  the  bird  was 
poisonous,  and  that  they  would  all  die  in 
a  day  or  two.  But  it  fell  out  contrary  to 
their  expectations.  Five  days  afterwards 
the  hair  began  to  grow  afresh,  and  by  the 
end  of  a  month  it  had  entirely  returned, 
black  and  brilliant^  without  the  admixture 
of  a  single  grey  hair.  Some  little  time 
after  that  they  sighted  a  sail  in  the  offing, 
and  made  signals  which  were  seen  on  board, 
and  they  returned  to  their  native  country. 
Some  oifficulty,  however,  was  experienced 
at  first  in  persuading  people  that  the 
three  young-looking  men  were  really  their 
aged  relatives.  Happily  they  were  at  last 
identified  and  all  went  weU  with  them, 
nor  did  their  hair  ever  fall  off  or  grow 

gwy. 

This,  too,  is  curious,  and  it  is  vouched 
for  by  an  eye-witness.  Mousa,  of  Sinda- 
bonr,  was  conversing  one  day  with  the  head 
man  of  the  place,  when  the  latter  was 
irrepressibly  moved  to  laughter.  Presently 
he  explained  that  one  of  the  two  lizards  on 
the  waQ  opposite  to  them  had  said  to  the 
other :  **  A  stranger  is  coming  to  us  as  a 

Eest"  Mousa  naturally  thought  that 
I  host  was  light-headed  or  mocking 
at  him,  and  was  about  to  take  his  leave, 
wh^n  the  other  said:  *' Don't  go  away 
till  you  have  seen  the  end  of  the  affair." 
JuMt  then  a  servant  entered  and  re- 
ported the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  A  few  minutes  later  some 
baskets  were  brought  in,  and  as  one 
was  opened,  containing  flasks  of  rose- 
water,  a  large  lizard  crawled  out,  climbed 
the  wall,  and  joined  the  two  that  were 
expecting  him. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BT  UBS.  LBTTH  ADAHS. 

PART  HL 
CHAPTER  IIL    THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  HEART. 

Obsctjritt  is  ofttimes  safety.  Had 
Mrs.  Devenant  been  one  of  the  county 
matrons — the  equal  of  Lady  Boscawen  and 
other  notabilities  —  had  Hflda  been  a 
maiden  of  high  degree,  the  frequency  with 
wliich  the  young  squire  of  Dale  End  betook 
himself  alone  a  certain  woodland  path, 
bestrewn  with  fragrant  pine-spears,  and 
musical  with  the  song  of  many  burds — a 
path  that  ran  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
led  picturesquely  and  unobtrusively  to  the 
White  House — would  have  quickly  become 
a  matter  of  general  discussion  and  dis- 
mayed comment  Doubtless  also,  Hester 
Devenant  would  have  been  denounced  as 
a  dangerous  and  designing  person,  and 
gentle  Hilda  as  a  forwara  and  daring 
maiden. 

As  it  was,  led  by  the  sweet  desires  for 
nearness  and  interchange  of  thought  that 
are  the  silken  cords  with  which  love  begins 
to  bind  his  victims  preparatory  to  making 
them  his  abject  ana  entire  slaves),  Ralph 
entered  upon  a  new  and  beautifol  Wonder- 
land. 

If  *th6  way  to  this  enchanted  country 
lay  along  a  woodland  path  where  on  either 
hand  rose  the  pines  like  so  many  slender 
minarets,  giving  here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  the  far-off  sea — if  through  their  treUis- 
work  of  branches  came  a  whispering  wind 
that  murmured  of  exquisite  possibilities 
in  a  life  yet  to  come — ^if  every  bird  on 
every  bough  seemed  to  be  singing  one  of 
the  songs  of  a  sweet  paradise  of  promise, 
why,  so  much  the  better  for  the  man  who 
was  assuredly  learning  to  love  well,  if  not 
just  what  the  world  that  owned  him  would 
have  called  wisely. 

The  great  thing  in  life,  the  very  salt  of 
life,  is  to  be  really  in  earnest;  and  assuredly 
Ralph  was  terribly  in  earnest  in  his  love 
for  Hilda  Devenant  So  much  so,  that 
when  he  believed  himself  to  be  only  falling 
in  love,  he  was  over  head  and  ears,  and 
had  laid  all  the  best  that  was  in  him  at  a 
woman's  feet. 

He  ceased  to  feel  the  loneliness  of  Dale 
End  oppressive.  Rather  did  he  learn  to 
love  the  quiet  of  the  old  place,  since  he 
peopled  it  with  his  own  glowing  fancies, 
and  kept  company  with  his  own  happy 
thoughts.  He  sung  or  whistled  as  he 
walked  about  the    grounds   and   in    the 
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shmbberieSy  or  wandered  from   room  to 
room. 

The  new  buoyancy  of  his  spirit  com- 
mnnicated  itself  to  those  about  him. 
Anthony  Gleddes  became  almost  skittish, 
as  might  an  ancient  and  worn-out  steed 
cut  a  feeble  gambol  or  two,  and  fondly 
renew  the  days  of  its  youth  in  a  fertile 
imagination.  Even  Gaylad  brisked  up  a 
bit,  and  wagged  his  tail  with  spasmodic 
energy  at  the  sound  of  his  young  master^s 
voice.  As  to  Jeremy,  Balpn  vowed  there 
was  no  such  gardener  in  existence ;  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  functionary  drew 
a  long  face  when  the  young  squire  culled 
the  rarest  and  choicest  blossoms  in  the 
hot-houses,  and  made  o£f  with  them, 
Heaven  Imew  whera  Every  tenant  on 
every  farm,  even  to  the  smallest  and  most 
outlying,  was  visited  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  repairs  gone  into  to  such  a 
tune  that  Anthony  more  than  once  looked 
blank.  Ralph  was  so  happy  himself  he 
wanted  to  make  all  the  world  within  his 
reach  happy  too.  Mounted  on  his  coal- 
black  mare  Kuby,  he  seemed  to  pervade 
Becklington  and  tiie  country  surrounding. 

From  one  country  house  to  another  he 
went  gaily,  and  tiie  county  folks  said 
what  a  good  thing  it  was  he  was  getting 
over  the  troubles  that  had  fallen  so 
thick  and  fast  upon  his  young  life ;  .while 
those  who  had  large  families  of  marriage- 
able daughters  enquired  of  one  another 
with  a  certain  wistfulness  "if  BaJph 
Stirling  were  likely  to  marry  1 " 

Certainly  the  voun^  man  in  question 
made  hioiself  cnarming  on  all  social 
occasions.  But,  though  many  women 
found  him  charming,  none  found  him 
tender — always  excepting  Lady  Boscawen, 
whose  heart  held  a  very  warm  comer  for 
him,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  best 
of  women. 

'*When  it  came  to  coming  home," 
he  once  said  to  her,  "I  thought  of  you, 
and  it  seemed  like  having  a  sort  of 
mother." 

'  Lady  Boscawen's  long  face  twitched  a 
little  as  she  looked  in  Bdph's  earnest  face, 
aad  she  showed  no  displeasure  when  he 
stooped  and  Idssed  her  hand.  She  had 
lost  her  only  son  early  in  life,  and  Balph 
often  reminded  her  of  what  might  have 
been  and  now  could  never  be. 

That  same  night  she  resolved  to  send 
for  her  sister  Julia's  second  girl,  a  well- 
favoured  damsel,  who  could  sing  like  a 
layrock  and  dance  in  high-heeled  shoes 
with  shiny  buckles  so  that  "  aJl  the  world 


wondered,"    upon    a   visit   of   indefinite 
length. 

'*  It  will  be  a  kindness  to  JuUa,  and  an 
excellent  thing  altogether,"  quoth  Lady 
Boscawen  to  her  lord  (darkly  hinting  i^ 
future  possibilities) ;  at  which  Sir  Denby 
only  grunted  out  something  that  his  spouse 
felt  convinced  would  be  better  ignored. 
Like  most  men  he  had  a  great  horror  of 
match-making,  and,  being  only  mortal, 
could  not  r^ist  a  grin  when  the  enticing 
damsel  having  arrived  (armed  with  every 
weapon  most  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
subjugation  of  man),  Balph,  not  without 
some  reproach  in  his  manner,  pathetically 
asked  Lady  Boscawen  why  she  had  im- 
ported a  visitor,  seeing  that  things  were  ''so 
much  nicer  when  they  were  alone  Y " 

"It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  laugh, 
Denby,"  said  Lady  Boscawen. 

"  I  am  not  laughing,"  replied  that  per- 
plexed individual  who  couldn't  b^r  to 
ruffle  his  wife's  peace  of  mind,  and  felt 
ready  to  order  Kalph  to  marry  Julia's 
second  rirl  on  the  G^pot. 

"Wcfi,  you  are  smiling,  and  that  is 
worse — ^it  insinuates  more,**  said  Lsdy 
Boscawen,  lifting  her  Eoman  nose,  and 
glancing  scathin^y  at  her  husband. 

Sir  fienby  mumbled  out  a  hope  that 
"things  would  improve  one  of  these  daya" 

But  they  didn't,  as  far  as  Balph  and  the 

£)ung  lady  were  concerned,  so  that  at  last 
ady  Boscawen  was  constrained  to  say  that 
she  feared  his  heart  was  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone — ^it  being  impossible  that  there 
could  be  anything  more  suited  to  melt  a 
heart  of  proper  consistency  than  Julia's 
second  girl 

But  Balph's  heart  was  not  hard  at  aD. 
He  happened  to  have  given  it  away,  even 
to  the  smallest  atom.  He  had  absolutely 
kept  back  none  of  it.  He  was  always 
wondering  that  the  world  held  such  a 
woman  as  Hilda  Devenant.  It  was  a 
greater  wonder  still  that  this  marvel  of 
beauty,  and  tenderness,  and  self  devotion 
could  be — for  him. 

Surely,  he  thought,  ho  must  have  been 
bom  under  some  lucky  star!  He  could 
not  look  upon  himself  as  the  same  as 
other  men,  or  as  one  who  stood  on  the  same 
level  with  them.  He  seemed  to  himself  as 
a  thine  i^art  He  was  as  a  crowned  king 
— in  that  Hilda  loved  him. 

For  he  was  sure  she  did  that. 
^  In  his  solitary  musings  this  conviction 
lighted  up  all  his  heart  and  mind  as  a 
lamp  lights  a  room  and  fills!    with  warmth 
and  beauty. 
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Evan  that  stniige  picture  in  his  &ther'8 
faToarite  looniy  that  grim  presentment  of 
the  dying  miaer,  becMne  the  channel  for 
pleasant^  in  Hen  of  ffloomj  thoughts. 

**  The  heart  ahoud  be  set  on  love,  not 
on  gold,"  he  said  ooee,  speaking  out  load 
in  the  earnestness  of  his  mood,  and  stand- 
11^  of^Kwite  the  man  who  lay  writhing 
aa  he  watdied  hia  treaaore  rifled;  "for 
death  cannot  kill  love.  We  can  take 
love  with  us  when  we  go." 

From  which  it  will  he  seen  that  his  loye 
for  Hester  Devenant's  daughter  was*  a 
pasaion,  not  a  fancy;  that  its  roots  had 
taken  hold  of  his  whole  being,  and  that  if 
it  had  to  be  torn  forth,  then  would  his 
heart  Ueed,  and  in  it  would  fester  a  deep 
and  gapinj^  wound 

Yes,  Hilda  loved  him  I  Why  olse  the 
dawn  of  that  dear  content  in  her  sweet 
serious  eyes  meeting  his  in  gladdest  greet- 
ing 1  Wliy  else  that  tremble  on  her  hps  as 
she  bade  hun  adieu — ^that  little  sigh  (not  of 
anger)  as  he  made  her  hand  a  long  and 
wiQine  prisoner)  More  than  all,  why 
else  tioat  sure  firm  trust  in  his  sympathy 
with  every  sorrow  that  touched  her  gentle 
hearts 

Yet  the  reading,  or  trying  to  read, 
EGlda'a  character  was  not  all  phin  suline 
even  to  theman  whose  eyes  were  shai^ned 
by  love,  whose  perceptions  were  made 
keen  by  an  eager  longing  after  perfect 
knowledge. 

Open  and  confiding  as  a  child  in  some 
wm,  there  were  yet  shut  chambers  in 
Hilda's  heart  of  which  Balph  couldnot  find 
the  key.  There  was  some  ''trouble" 
between  her  and  the  vicar's  wife;  that 
''Miss  AUcia"  who  had  let  Gabriel's  Utde 
daughter  make  tinkling  music  on  the  keys 
of  the  old  spinet^  taught  her  to  sing 
quaint  "songs  of  love  and  longing,"  and 
&d  her  with  syllabub  in  the  housekeep^s 
room  in  the  days  when  old  Squire  Ashby 
reigned  at  Dale  End 

"She  is  an  ideal  woman,"  said  Ralph 
once,  as  he  and  Hilda  wandered  by  the 
river;  "she  is  like  music,  making  all 
things  sweet  about  her." 

But  as  he  spoke  thus  of  Cuthbert 
Deane'a  wife,  Salph  noticed  that  fair 
Hilda's  nut-brown  head  was  turned  aside, 
and  he  saw  the  hand  that  clasped  its  fcdlow 
trembla 

When  she  looked  at  him  again  it  was 
through  the  sheen  of  tears. 

"She  is  all  that^  and  more,"  said  the 
girl,  with  lips  that  shook  as  ttiey  apoke. 
"She  is  one  of  Heaven's  blessed  com- 


forters.   I   know  it  all,   Master   Balph, 
better  even  than  you  da" 
"  And  yet ''  said  Ralph. 


"And  yet  there  are  things  I  cannot 
speak  of— -even  to  yon,"  answered  Hilda, 
and  turned  to  other  topics. 

Then  there  was  Davey.  He  was  another 
puzzle.  Neither  Hilda  nor  her  motiier 
cared  to  speak  of  him.  Once  when  Ralph 
said  he  hoped  for  his  return,  Mrs.  Devenant 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  as 
though  some  sudden  pang  had  pierced  her 
through  and  through,  while  Hilda,  with 
a  new  and  strange  defiance  in  her  look 
and  voice,  bade  ^ph  go,  and  leave  the 
two— mother  and  daughter — alone. 

"Has  there  been  any  quarrel  between 
the  Devenants  and  Davey  Y"  said  Ralph 
to  the  vicar's  wife  a  few  days  later. 

"  EKlda  never  told  me  so.  She  has  lost 
all  confidence  in  me,  Ralph — all  love  for 
me,"  answered  Alicia  sadly.  "But  I 
think — nay,  I  am  sure — ^that  Davey  loved 
her." 

"Did  he  tell  her  so)"  said  Ralph. 
The  words  did  not  come  easily. 

"  I  think  he  did  There  was  something 
very  strange  and  sad  over  them  both  at 
one  time." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it»"  thought  Ralph  as  he 
took  his  way  home  through  the  twilight. 
"Davey  loved  hor,  and  Mrs.  Devenant 
knew  it.  The  poor  soul  is  so  dependent 
on  my  darling  now  that  the  tlumght  of 
Davey's  return — the  return  of  the  lover 
who  wanted  to  steal  the  one  dear  thing 
life  holds  for  her — couldnot  be  borne." 

This  reflection,  wise  and  plausible  as  it 
was,  opened  unpleasant  aspects  of  his 
own  case  to  Ralph's  mental  vision. 

Was  Mj^  Devenant  kind,  courteous — 
nay,  for  her,  gentle  and  even  winning  to 
him — only  so  long  as  he  did  not  declare 
himself )  If  he  asked  for  Hilda,  would  he 
at  once  take  the  guise  of  an  enemy  in  those 
dark  and  sombre  eyes  that  were  so  often 
laden  with  pain  and  brooding  sadness,  yet 
softened  as  they  dwelt  on  him  % 

The  present  was  so  happy,  with  its  con- 
stant meetings,  its  short  partings,  that  had 
a  sweetness  SH  their  own,  and  its  precious 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  that 
he  trembled  to  put  things  to  the  test^  and 
of  a  lovely  present  make  a  troubled 
future. 

Jeremy's  gardens  were  by  this  time 
blushing  with  Jime's  fair  wealth  of  roses. 
The  standards,  like  monster  posies,  lifted 
their  flower-laden  branches  to  the  sun- 
bright   sky;    the   little    banksia    dotted 
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th^  old  gables  with  golden  buttons,  and 
the  stately  tea-rose  bent  her  lovely  head, 
faint  with  the  perfume  of  her  own  sweet 
breath. 

'*  My  queen,  my  queen !  you  shall  walk 
among  the  roses,  frith  me  by  your  side, 
with  your  dear  hand  in  mine.  All  the 
world  shall  see  that  my  love  is  deep 
and  true,  and  that  you  are  the  rose  of 
my  life!" 

Thus,  to  his  own  heart,  raved  our  lover 
of  a  time  that  yet  should  be,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  beauty  of  the  home  that  was  his 
own,  and  one  day  should  be  Hilda's  toa 

He  even  pitched  upon  the  old  cedar  on 
the  lawn — that  veteran  tree  whose  shade 
was  purple  and  cool  even  on  the  hottest  day 
—as  a  likely  place  wherein  to  lie  at  Hilda's 
feet,  look  into  Hilda's  eyes,  and  there 
linger  till  the  prying  stars  came  out  and 
tried  their  best  to  peer  through  the  thick 
branches  at  a  mortal  lover  and  his  ''  dear, 
dear  love," 

The  cedar  could  have  told  its  story  of 
human  love  and  human  longing  already, 
as  we  know.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the 
past — ^the  spirit  of  that  day  in  which  Alicia 
had  bidden  a  man  wait  and  hope,  even  as 
Jacob  served  for  Eachel  in  the  days  of 
old — lingered  about  it,  filling  Ralph's  mind 
with  happy  fancies  as  he  wandered  by. 

Life  cannot  be  insipid — ^not  a  day  of  it 
can  seem  dreary  or  monotonous  to  the 
man  who  rises  in  the  morning  with  the 
prospect  of  meeting,  ere  night  shall  once 
more  shroud  the  world,  the  loving  stead- 
fast look  of  the  woman  who  loves  him. 
To  such  a  one  there  must  always  be 
one  hour  in  the  twelve  that  is  a  note  of 
gladness ;  one  hour  that  shines  hoUy 
enough  to  brighten  all  the  rest. 

It  was  so  with  Ralph  Stirling. 

As  he  opened  his  eyes  of  a  morning  and 
heard  the  birds  twittering  in  the  thick 
ivy,  he  thought,  "  I  shaU  see  EUlda  to-day." 
As  he  lay  down  to  his  rest  at  night  he 
recalled  the  sweetness  of  the  meeting  that 
had  been ;  the  fairness  of  his  love ;  the 
touch  of  her  womanly  hand ;  the  maiden- 
liness  of  her  graceful  bearing;  the  ex- 
quisite tones  of  the  voice  that  seemed  to 
sing  to  him  alone  of  all  the  world  : 

"  It  is  not— it  cannot  be  laid  aside, 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  forget  or  hide." 


Of  all  the  songs,  he  loved  that  old  song 
best.  The  first  note  of  it  made  him  faoqr 
he  stood  there  waiting  for  her»  as  he 
stood  that  golden  Sunday  in  tlie  aon^ 
shine  till  she  came  to  hiin  from  under 
the  tangle  of  the  clematis,  singing  as  she 

That  moment  he  had  found  the  sacred 
and  beautiftd  thing  that  never  oonid  be 
hidden  away  or  forgotten  —  the  woman 
who  was  fated  to  be  me  busgintion  as  wdl 
as  the  love  of  his  life. 

Was  it  not  so  in  veiy  truth  t  U  he  had 
longed  to  do  well  before,  did  he  not  long 
twice  as  ardently  now  to  live  his  life  to  the 
highest  level  of  which  it  was  curable  f 

His  wealth — that  great  wealth  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  father  whom  all  men  loved 
— ^was  beautiful  in  his  eyes,  because  through 
it  he  could  lavish  all  things  beautiful  upon 
the  woman  he  loved.  But  this  was  not 
its  only  value  in  his  eyes — hardly  even  its 
greatest — since,  to  make  a  good  and  noble 
use  of  it  seemed  the  only  way  of  being 
really  worthy  of  Hilda's  love. 

Was  he  not  full  of  plans  for  the  help 
and  consolation  of  those  who  were  less 
fortunate  than  himself)  Had  he  not  de- 
lighted fn  telling  Hilda  of  these  schemes 
— Utopian,  may  be — beautiful  assuredly  t 
Had  she  not  delighted  in  listening  f  Should 
they  not  walk. hand  in  hand  tlurough  life, 
they  two,  loving  and  loved — ^not  cmlj  bj 
each  other,  but  by  the  poor,  the  sorrowfiii^ 
and  the  suffering  f  Theirs  would  be  no  idle 
useless  lives ;  no  lives  sunk  and  sodden  in 
selfish  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  that  wealth 
can  give ;  but  lives  in  which  eadh  woold 
grow  dearer  and  dearer  to  the  other,  as 
each  inspired  to  higher,  holier,  nobler  aims, 
and  grander  deeds ! 

Hilda  was  no  woman  to  be  a  man's  mere 
plaything,  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  smila  No; 
her  place  was  by  his  side,  next  his 
heart ;  one  with  all  his  aspirations ;  the 
tender  gentle  almoner  of  his  charities,  the 
life  and  soul  of  his  ambitions. 

Truly  Ralph's  was  a  fair  dream ;  theaiiy 
castle  that  he  had  builded  with  his  hands 
— a  noble  edifice  !  And  yet,  they  say  the 
course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth 
If  this  be  so,  and  trouble  is  the  child  iA 
truth,  then  was  Ralph's  love  for  Hilda  trae 
enough  to  beget  trouble  deep  and  dire. 
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MR.SCAKBOEOUeH'S  FAMILY. 

BY  ANTHONT  TEOtUJFB. 

CHAPTER   LL      MR.    PROSPEK    IS 
TAKEN    ILL. 

When  Harry  Annealey  returned  from 
Cheltenham,  which  he  did  about  the  begio- 
ing  of  February,  he  was  a  very  happy 
maa  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  witliln 
hU  own  heart  he  was  more  exalted  than 
is  fitting  for  a  man  mortal, — for  a  human 
oeature  who  may  be  cut  off  from  his  joye 
to-morrow,  or  may  have  the  very  eoorce 
d  hii  joy  turned  into  sorrow.  He  walked 
like  a  g«>d,  not  ahowing  it  by  his  oatward 
gesture,  not  declaring  that  it  was  so  by 
any  assumed  grace  or  arrogant  carriage  of 
himself;  but  knowing  within  himself  that 
that  had  happened  down  at  Cbeltenham 
which  had  all  bat  divested  him  of  hnmanity, 
and  made  a  star  of  him.  To  no  one  else 
had  it  been  given  to  have  eiich  feelings, 
inch  an  assurance  of  heavenly  bliss, 
together  with  the  certainty  that,  under 
any  drcamstances,  it  must  be  altogether 
hii  own,  for  ever  and  ever.  It  was  thus  be 
thought  of  himself  and  what  had  happened 
to  him.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  him- 
kU  kissed  by  a  young  woman. 

Harry  Annesiey  was  in  truth  very  proud 
of  Florence,  and  altogether  believed  in  her. 
He  thought  the  better  of  himself  because 
Florence  loved  hjm  j — not  vrith  the  vulgar 
Mlf-applanse  of  a  man,  who  fancies  him- 
*elf  to  be  a  lady-killer,  and  therefore  a 
grand  sort  of  fellow ;  but  as  conceiving 
himself  to  be  something  better  than  he 
had  hitherto  believed,  simply  beoauBe  he 
bad  won  the  heart  of  this  one  special  girl 
Daring  that  half-hour  at  Cheltenham  she 
had  so  talked  to  him,  had  managed  in 
her  own  pretty  way  so  to  express  herself, 
as  to  make  bim  understand  that  of  all  that 


there  was  of  her  he  was  the  only  lord  and 
master,  "  May  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  to  the  end  I  do  not  treat  her, 
not  only  with  all  affection,  but  also  v 
all  delicacy  of  observance."  It  was  thus 
that  he  spoke  to  himself  of  her,  as 
walked  away  from  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Mountjoy's  house  in  Cheltenham. 

From  thence  he  went  back  to  Buston,  and 
entered  his  father's  honse  with  all  that 
halo  of  happiness  shining  round  his  heart. 
He  did  not  say  much  about  it,  but  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  felt  that  he  ' 
altered  ;  and  he  understood  their  feelings 
when  his  mother  said  to  him,  after  a  day 
or  two,  that  "  it  was  a  great  shame  "  that 
they  none  of  them  knew  his  Florence. 

"But  you  will  have  to  know  her,- 
welL" 

"  That's  of  course ;  but  it's  a  thousand 
pities  that  we  shonld  not  be  able  to  talk 
of  her  to  you  as  of  one  whom  we  know 
already."  Then  he  felt  that  they  bad, 
among  them,  all  acknowledged  her  to  b 
such  as  she  was. 

There  came  to  the  rectory  some  tidings 
of  the  meeting  which  bad  taken  place  at 
the  Hall  between  his  uncle  and  Miss 
Thoroughbnng.  It  was  Joe  who  brought 
to  them  the  first  account ;  and  then  further 
particulars  leaked  out  among  the  servants 
of  the  two  houses.  Matthew  was  very  dis- 
creet ;  but  even  Matthew  must  have  spoken 
,  a  word  or  two.  In  the  first  place  there 
came  the  news  that  Mr.  Prosper's  anger 
against  his  nephew  was  hotter  than  ever. 
"Mr.  Harrymust  have  put  bis  footioitsome- 
how."  That  had  been  Matthew's  assurance, 
made  with  much  sorrow  to  the  housekeeper, 
or  head-servant,  at  the  rectory.  And  then 
Joe  had  declared  that  all  the  misfortunes 
which  had  attended  Mr.  Prosper's  courtship 
hadheenattributedtoHarry'sevitiniluences. 
At  first  this  could  not  hut  be  a  m«.tt«it  <if 
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joke.  Joe's  Btories  as  he  told  them  were 
full  of  ridicule  ;  and  had  no  doubt  come 
to  him  from  Miss  Thoroughbung,  either 
directly  or  through  some  of  the  ladies  at 
Buntingford.  "  It  does  seem  that  your 
aunt  has  been  too  many  for  him."  This 
had  been  said  by  Molly,  and  had  been 
uttered  in  the  presence  both  of  Joe 
Thoroughbung  and  of  Harry. 

''Why,  yes/'  said  Joe.  ''She  has  had 
him  under  the  thong  altogether ;  and  has 
not  found  it  difficult  to  flog  him  when  she 
had  got  him  by  the  hind  leg."  This  idea 
had  .occurred  to  Joe  from  his  remembrance 
of  a  peccant  hound  in  the  ^rasp  of  a 
tyrant  whip.  "  It  seems  that  ne  offered 
her  money." 

"I  should  hardly  think  that,"  said 
Harry,  standing  up  for  his  uncle. 

**  She  says  so ;  and  says  that  she 
declared  Uiat  ten  thousand  pounds  would 
be  the  very  lowest  sum*  Of  course  she 
was  laughing  at  him." 

"  Uncle  Prosper  doesn't  like  to  be 
laughed  at,"  said  Molly. 
"  "  And  she  did  not  spare  him,"  said  Joe. 
And  then  she  had  by  heart  the  whole 
story,  how  she  had  called  him  Peter,  and 
how  angry  he  had  been  at  the  appellation. 

"Nobody  calls  him  Peter  except  my 
mother,"  said  Harry. 

"I  should  not  dream  of  calling  him 
Uncle  Peter,"  said  Molly.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Miss  Thoroughbung 
called  him  Peter?  Where  could  she  have 
got  the  courage."  To  this  Joe  replied 
Uiat  he  believed  his  aunt  had  courage  for 
anything  under  the  sun.  "  I  don't  think 
that  she  ought  to  have  called  him  Peter," 
continued  Molly.  "  Of  course  after  that 
there  couldn't  be  a  marriage.'^ 

"  I  don't  quite  see  why  not^"  said  Joe. 
"  I  call  you  Molly,  and  I  expect  you  to 
marry  me." 

"  And  I  call  you  Joe,  and  I  expect  you 
to  marry  me;  but  we  ain't  quite  the 
same." 

"The  squire  of  Buston,"  said  Joe, 
"considers  himself  squire  of  Buston.  I 
suppose  that  the  old  Queen  of  Heaven 
didn't  call  Jupiter  Jove  till  they'd  been 
married  at  any  rate  some  centuries." 

"  Well  done,  Joe,"  said  Harry. 

"  He'll  become  fellow  of  a  college  yet," 
said  Molly. 

''  If  you'll  let  me  alone  I  will,"  said  Joe. 
"  But  only  conceive  the  kind  of  scene  there 
must  have  been  at  the  house  up  there, 
when  Aunt  Matty  had  forced  her  way  in 
amoDg  your  uncle's  slippers  and  dressing- 


gowns.     I'd  have  given  a  five-pound  note 
to  have  seen  and  heard  it" 

"I'd  have  given  two  if  it  had  never 
occurred.  He  had  written  me  a  letter 
which  I  had  taken  as  a  pardon  in  full 
for  all  my  oflences.  He  had  aaanred  me 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  marrying, 
and  had  oflered  to  give  me  back  my 
old  allowance.  Now  I  am  told  that 
he  has  quarrelled  with  me  again  alto- 
gether, because  of  some  light  word  at 
to  me  and  my  concerns  spoken  by  tiuB 
vivacious  old  aunt  of  yours.  I  wish 
your  vivacious  old  aunt  had  remained 
at  Buntingford." 

"And  we  had  wished  that  your 
vivacious  old  uncle  had  remained  at 
Buston  when  he  came  love-making  to 
Marmaduke  Lodge." 

'*  He  was  an  old  fool ;  and,  among  our- 
selves, always  has  been,"  said  Molly,  who 
on  the  occasion  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  take  the  Thoroughbung  rather  than 
the  Prosper  side  of  the  quarreL 

But,  in  truth,  this  renewed  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Hall  and  the  rectory  was  likely 
to  prove  extremely  deleterious  to  Hany 
Annesley's  interests.  For  his  welfine 
depended  not  solely  on  the  fact  that  be  was 
at  present  heir  presumptive  to  hia  ancle, 
nor  yet  on  the  small  allowanoe  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  made  to  him  by 
his  uncle,  and  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
at  any  moment ;  but  also  on  tixe  fact^  sap- 
posed  to  be  known  to  all  the  wcudd,— 
which  was  known  to  all  the  world  befon 
the  affair  in  the  streets  with  Monntjoy 
Scarborough, — that  Harry  was  his  unola'i 
heir.  His  position  had  been  that  of  eldeit 
son,  and  indeed  that  of  only  child  to  a  man 
of  acres  and  squire  of  a  parish.  He  had 
been  made  to  hope  that  this  might  be 
restored  to  him,  and  at  this  moment  abso- 
lutely had  in  his  pocket  the  cheque  fiff 
sixty-two  pounds  ten  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  his.  uncle's  agent  in  payment  of 
the  quarter's  income  which  had  been 
stopped.  But  he  also  had  a  further  letter 
written  on  the  next  day,  telling  him  thai 
he  was  not  to  expect  any  repetition  of  the 
payment  Under  these  circamatanoes, 
what  should  he  do  t 

Two  or  three  things  occurred  to  him. 
But  he  resolved  at  last  to  keep  the  cheque 
without  cashing  it  for  some  weeks,  ioi 
then  to  write  to  his  uncle  when  the  fiuy 
of  his  wrath  might  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  by,  offering  to  restore  it  Hb 
uncle  was  undoubtedly  a  very  silly  man ; 
but  he  was  not  one  who  could   acknow- 
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ledge  to  himself  that  he  had  done  an 
nnjiut  act  without  Buffering  for  it  At 
the  present  moment,  while  nis  wrath  was 
hot,  there  would  be  no  sense  of  contrition. 
His  ears  would  still  tingle  with  the  sound 
of  the  laughter  of  which  he  had  supposed 
himself  to  have  been  the  subject  at  the 
rectorj.  But  that  sound  in  a  few  weeks 
might  die  away,  and  some  feeling  of  the 
propriety  of  justice  would  come  back  upon 
the  poor  man's  mind.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  upon  which  Harry  resolved  to 
wait  for  a  few  weeks. 

But  in  the  meantime  tidings  came  across 
from  the  Hall  that  Mr.  Prosper  was  ilL 
He  had  remained  in  the  house  for  two  or 
three  days  after  Miss  Thoroughbun^'s 
visit  This  had  given  rise  to  no  especial 
remarks,  because  it  was  well  known  that 
Mr.  Prosper  was  a  man  whose  feelings 
were  often  too  many  for  him.  When  he 
was  annoyed  it  would  be  long  before  he 
would  get  the  better  of  the  annoyance; 
and  during  such  periods  he  would  remain 
silent  and  alone.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  Miss  Thoroughbung  had 
annoyed  him  most  excessively.  And 
MaU^ew  had  been  aware  that  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  abstain  from  all 
questions.  He  would  take  the  daily  news- 
paper into  his  master,  and  ask  for  orders 
as  to  the  daily  dinner,  and  that  would  be 
aU.  Mr.  Prosper,  when  in  a  fairly  good 
huinour,  would  see  the  cook  every  morning, 
and  would  discuss  with  her  the  propriety 
of  either  roasting  or  boiling  the  fowl,  and 
the  expediency  either  of  the  pudding  or 
the  pie.  His  idiosyncrasies  were  well 
known,  and  the  cook  might  always  have 
hfif  own  way  by  recommending  ike  con- 
trary to  that  which  she  wanted, — because 
it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  Mr.  Prosper 
not  to  be  led  by  his  servants.  But  during 
these  days  he  simply  said,  ''  Let  me  have 
dinner,  and  do  not  trouble  ma  "  This  went 
on  for  a  day  or  two  without  exciting 
much  oomment  at  the  rectory.  But  when 
it  went  on  beyond  a  day  or  two  it  was 
sonnised  that  Mr.  Prosper  was  ill 

'  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  had  not  been 
seen  outside  the  house,  and  then  alarm 
began  to  be  felt  The  rumour  had  got 
abroad  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  start  But 
no  sign  came  of  his  intended  movements. 
Not  a  word  more  had  been  said  to  Matthew 
on  the  subject  He  had  been  ordered  to 
idmit  no  visitor  into  the  house  at  all,  unless 
it  were  someone  from  the  firm  of  Grey 
and  Barry.    From  the  moment  ia  which 
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he  had  got  rid  of  Miss  Thoroughbung  he 
had  been  subject  to  some  dread  lest  she 
should  return.  Or  if  not  she  herself,  she 
might,  he  thought,  send  Soames  and 
Simpson  or  some  denizen  from  the  brewery. 
And  he  was  conscious  that  not  only  all 
Buston  but  all  Buntinsford  was  aware  of 
what  he  had  attempted  to  do.  Everyone 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  would,  as  he 
thought,  be  talking  of  him,  and  therefore 
he  feared  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  man, 
woman,  or  child  There  was  a  self-con- 
sciousness about  him  which  altogether 
overpowered  him.  That  cook  with  whom 
he  used  to  have  the  arguments  about  the 
boiled  chicken  was  now  an  enemy,  a 
domestic  enemy,  because  he  was  sure  that 
she  talked  about  his  projected  marriage  in 
the  kitchen.  He  would  not  see  his  coach- 
man or  his  groom,  because  some  tidings 
would  have  reached  them  about  that  pair 
of  ponies.  Consequently  he  shut  himself 
up  altogether,  and  the  disease  became 
worse  frith  him  because  of  his  seclusion. 

And  now  from  day  to  day,  or,  it  may  be» 
more  properly  said,  from  hour  to  hour, 
news  came  across  to  the  rectory  of  the 
poor  squire's  health.  Matthew,  to  whom 
alone  was  given  -free  intercourse  with  his 
master,  became  very  gloomy.  Mr.  Prosper 
was  no  doubt  gloomy  and  the  feeling  was 
contagious.  **I  think  he's  going  off  his 
head ;  that's  what  I  do  think,"  he  said  in 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  cook. 
That  conversation  resulted  in  Matthew's 
walking  across  to  the  rectory,  and  asking 
advice  from  the  rector ;  and  in  the  rector 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Hall.  He  had  again 
consulted  with  his  wife,  and  she  had  recom- 
mended him  to  endeavour  to  see  her 
brother.  **  Of  course,  what  we  hear  about 
his  anger  only  comes  from  Joe,  or  through 
the  servants.  If  he  is  angry  what  will  it 
matter  t " 

"  Not  in  the  least  to  me,"  said  the  rector, 
"  only  I  would  not  willingly  trouble  him." 
"I  would  go,"  said  me  rector's  wife, 
''only  I  know  he  would  require  me  to 
agree  with  him  about  Harry.  That,  of 
course,  I  cannot  do." 

Then  the  rector  walked  across  to  the 
Hall,  and  sent  up  word  by  Matthew  that 
he  was  there,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Prosper,  if  Mr.  Prosper  were  disen- 
gaged But  Matthew  after  an  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  came  back  with  merely 
a  note.  "  I  am  not  very  well,  and  an  in- 
terview at  the  present  moment  would  only 
be  depressing.  But  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  my  sister  if  she  would  co^sl^  vstOi^A 
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to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  thii^k  it 
would  be  well  that  I  should  see  some  one, 
and  she  is  now  the  nearest — P.  P."  Then 
there  arose  a  great  discussion  at  the  rectory, 
as  to  what  this  note  indicated.  "  She  is 
now  the  nearest  1 "  He  might  have  so 
written  had  the  doctor  who  attended  him 
told  him  that  death  was  imminent  Of 
course  she  was  the  nearest  What  did  the 
"  now "  mean  ?  Was  it  not  intended  to 
signify  that  Harry  had  been  his  heir,  and 
therefore  the  nearest ;  but  that  now  he  had 
been  repudiated )  But  it  was  of  course  re- 
solved that  Mrs.  Annesley  should  go  to  the 
Hall  at  the  hour  indicated  on  the  morrow." 

"Oh,  yes;  I'm  up  here;  where  else 
should  I  be, — unless  you  expected  to  find 
me  in  my  bed?"  It  was  thus  that  he 
answered  his  sister's  first  enquiry  as  to  his 
condition. 

' '  In  bed )  Oh,  no !  Why  should  anyone 
expect  to  find  you  in  bed,  Peter  ?" 

"  Never  call  me  by  that  name  again,"  he 
said,  rising  up  from  his  chair,  and  standing 
« erect,  with  one  arm  stretched  out  She 
called  him  Peter,  simply  because  it  had 
been  her  custom  so  to  do,  during  the  period 
of  neady  fifty  years  in  which  they  had  lived 
in  the  same  parish  as  brother  and  sister. 
She  could,  therefore,  only  stare  at  him,  and 
his  tragic  humour,  as  he  stood  there  before 
her.  "  Though  of  course  it  is  madness  on 
my  part  to  object  to  itl  My  godfather 
and  godmother  christened  me  Peter,  and 
our  father  was  Peter  before  me,  and  his 
father  too  was  Peter  Prosper.  But  that 
woman  has  made  the  name  sound  abomi- 
nable in  my  ears." 

"  Miss  Thoroughbunff,  you  mean  1" 

"  She  came  here,  and  so  be-Petered  me 
in  my  own  house — nay,  up  in  this  very 
room — that  I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was 
on  my  head  or  my  heels." 

'*  I  would  not  mind  what  she  said.  They 
all  know  that  she  is  a  littJe  flkhty." 

"Nobody  told  me  so.  Why  couldn't 
you  let  me  know  that  she  was  flighty  before- 
hand t  I  thought  that  she  was  a  person 
whom  it  would  have  done  to  marry. 

"  If  you  will  only  think  of  it,  Peter " 

Here  he  shuddered  visibly.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  will  not  call  you  so  again.  But 
it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  us  for  not  tell- 
ing you  about  Miss  ThoroughbuDg." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  I  am  unreasonable,  I 
know  it" 

"  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  all  over  now." 

"  Cart-ropes  wouldn't  drag  me  up  to  the 
hymeneal  altar; — at  least  not  with  that 
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"You  have  sent  for  me,  Peter — I  beg 
pardon.  I  was  so  glad  when  you  sent  I 
would  have  come  before,  only  I  was  afraid 
Uiat  you  would  be  annoyed.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  we  can  do  for  you  t" 

"Nothing  at  all  that  you  can  do,— I 
fear." 

"  Somebody  told  us  that  you  were  think- 
ing of  goinff  abroad."  Here  he  shook  his 
h^.  "  I  Uiink  it  was  Harry."  Here  he 
shook  his  head  again  and  frowned.  "  Hid 
you  not  some  idea  of  going  abroad)" 

"That  is  all  gone,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"  It  would  have  enabled  you  to  get  over 
this  disappointment  frithout  feeling  it  so 
acutely." 

"  I  do  feel  it ;  but  not  exactly  the  dis- 
appointment There  I  think  I  have  been 
saved  from  a  misfortune  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  driven  me  mad.  That  woman's 
voice  daily  in  my  ear  could  have  had  no 
other  effect  I  have  at  any  rate  been  saved 
from  that" 

"  What  is  it  then  that  troubles  youl" 

"  Everybody  knows  that  I  intended  it 
All  the  county  has  heard  of  it  But  yet 
was  not  my  purpose  a  good  one)  Why 
should  not  a  gentleman  marry  if  he  wants 
to  leave  his  estate  to  bis  own  son  f  " 

"  Of  course  he  must  marry  before  he  can 
do  that" 

"  Where  was  I  to  get  a  young  lady— jost 
outside  of  my  own  class  t  There  was  I£s8 
Puffle.  I  did  think  of  her.  Bat  jost 
at  the  moment  she  went  off  with  yoimg 
Tazlehurst  That  was  another  miafortana 
Why  should  MissPufie  have  descended  so 
low  just  before  I  had  thought  of  herl 
And  I  couldn't  many  quite  a  young  giiL 
How  could  I  expect  such  a  one  to  Uve  here 
with  me  at  Buston  where  it  is  rather  dull  t 
When  I  looked  about  there  was  nobody 
except  that  horrid  Miss  Thorouehbuig; 
You  just  look  about  and  tdil  me  if  there 
was  any  one  else.  Of  course  my  cirde  ii 
circumscribed.  I  have  been  yery  oarefol 
whom  I  have  admitted  to  my  intimiey, 
and  the  result  is  that  I  Imow  ahnost 
nobody.  I  may  say  that  I  was  driven  to 
ask  Miss  Thoroughbung." 

"  But  why  marry  at  all  unless  you're 
fond  of  somebody  to  be  attached  to  1 " 

"Ahl" 

"  Why  marry  at  all,  I  say.  I  ask  the 
question  knowing  very  well  why  yon  in- 
tended to  do  it" 

"Then  why  do  you  askl" he  said  angrily. 

"Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  taUc  of 
Harry  to  you.  Of  course  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  you  have  injured  him." 
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"  It  is  he  that  has  injared  me.  It  is 
he  that  has  brought  me  to  this  condition. 
Don't  you  know  that  youVe  all  been 
laughing  at  me  <{own  at  the  rectory  since 
this  affair  of  that  terrible  woman  1"  While 
he  paused  for  an  answer  to  his  question, 
Mrs.  Annesley  sat  silent  "  You  know  it 
is  true.  He  and  that  man  whom  Molly 
means  to  marry,  and  the  other  girls,  and 
their  father  and  you,  have  all  been  laughing 
at  me.'' 

"  I  have  never  laughed.'' 

"  But  the  oUiers ) "  And  again  he  waited 
for  a  reply.  But  the  no  reply  which  came 
did  as  well  as  any  other  answer.  There 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ridiculed  by 
the  very  young  man  whom  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  support  by  his  liberality. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  him  that  a  man 
who  had  made  himself  so  absurd  must 
expect  to  be  laughed  at  by  his  juniors. 
There  was  running  through  his  mind  an 
idea  that  very  much  was  due  to  him  from 
Harry;  but  there  was  also  an  idea  that 
something  too  was  due  from  him.  There 
was  present,  even  to  him,  a  noble  feeling 
that  he  i»hould  bear  all  the  ignominy  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  still  be  generous. 
But  he  had  sworn  to  himself,  and  had 
sworn  to  Matthew,  that  he  would  never 
forgive  his  nephew.  '*  Of  course  you  all 
wish  me  to  be  out  of  the  way  1 " 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  1 " 

''Because  it  is  true.  How  happy  you 
would  all  be  if  I  were  dead,  and  Harry 
were  living  here  in  my  place." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Of  course  you  would  all 
go  into  mourning,  and  there  would  be  some 
grimace  of  sorrow  among  you  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  the  sorrow  would  soon  be 
tamed  into  joy.  I  shall  not  last  long,  and 
then  his  time  will  come.  There  1  you  may 
tell  him  that  his  allowance  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  all  his  laughing.  It  was 
for  that  purpose  that  I  sent  for  you.  And 
now  you  know  it^  you  can  go  and  leave 
*m&"  Then  Mrs.  Annesley  did  go,  and 
rejoiced  them  all  up  at  tiie  rectory  by 
these  latest  tidings  from  the  HalL  But 
now  the  feeling  was,  how  could  they 
show  their  gratitude  and  kindness  to  poor 
Uncle  Prosper  1 
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How  stem  it  sits  upon  its  pointed  rock, 
the  grim  dark  houses  bmlt  terrace-wise  on 
the  Etruscan  walls  I  A  frowning  old  city, 
black  with  the  stains  of  blood  and  war  and 


rapine, .  and  heavy  with  the  incense  of 
human  sacrifices ! 

The  shadows  fall  upon  a  vast  plain,  a 
plain  that  smiles  up  at  the  sombre  ram- 
parts, rich  in  com  and  wine  and  olive.  If 
land  and  tree,  and  wall  and  roof,  and  wind- 
ing sombre  stair,  and  cankering  dismal 
archway,  and  the  long  lines  of  deep 
sdmccioU  which  slip  beneath  the  feet,  could 
speak  an  articulate  language,  that  tongue 
would  be  Etruscan. 

Not  even  the  railroad,  nor  the  gas — 
which  shines  out  at  night  brilliant  under 
the  moon,  crowning  tne  old  rock  like 
sacrificial  fires — can  redeem  Perugia  from 
the  dark  past 

Nothing  will  take  the  furrows  out  of 
thy  wrinUed  brow,  thou  dread  old  city, 
chief  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Etruiia, 
so  bloody  in  their  deeds.  As  thou  wert, 
80  art  thou  now,  hard  as  the  effigies  upon 
thy  tombs,  where  even  the  common  gestun  s 
of  humanity — the  drooping  head,  the  power- 
less arm,  the  form  recumbent  in  death — 
take  a  stern  attitude,  wherein  mercy  dwells 
not 

As  I  look  forth  over  the  varied  lines  of 
lofty  Apennine  and  level  flat,  I  see  a  gap 
between  the  distant  hills.  There  Ties 
Thraaymene,  a  fair  and  spacious  lake, 
sleeping  in  silence  under  the  autumn  sup. 
Pastoral  villages  and  fairy  capes  jut  out 
upon  its  surface. 

Alas !  what  memories  1  What  carnage  ! 
Those  vineyards  on  the  other  side  at 
Ossaja,  the  village  of  Eoman  bones,  where 
legions  lay  slain  under  their  eagles  1  That 
dried-up  rivulet  that  falls  into  the  placid 
lake  and  is  called  Sanguinetto,  or  'Hhe 
bloody  stream,"  ever  since  that  fatal  day,  so 
long  ago,  when  Hannibal  beat  Flaminius  1 

The  whole  land  reeks  with  the  fumes  of 
slaughter.  The  fair  hand  of  Nature  can- 
not wipe  out  the  stain.  There  it  will  lurk 
unto  the  end  of  all  things. 

I  mount  a  long,  steep,  winding  road 
from  the  station,  through  groves  and  gar- 
dens, in  many  a  curve,  seated  in  a  gaily- 
painted  omnibus,  a  four-in-hand,  with  a 
driver  who  knows  how  to  use  the  whip.  The 
road,  broad  and  smooth,  zigzags  upwards, 
and  we  reach  the  summit  at  a  full  gallop 
unconsciously;  and  just  outside  the  gate 
and  the  grim  protesting  walls  is  the  new 
Hotel  Bruffani,  overshs^owed  by  acacias, 
its  door  hospitably  Qpen.  ^  Enter  I  You 
will  not  repent  it  You  will  be  well  fed, 
well  housed,  and  fairly  spoken,  at  a  price 
surprisingly  minute ;  and  you  will  enjoy — 
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an  item  not  charged  for  in  the  bill — the 
grandest  outlook  eye  can  range  over  in  tiie 
length  and  breadth  of  united  Italy. 

Outside,  Perugia  is  as  fiercely  Etruscan 
as  Cortona.  Inside,  provoklngly  Gothic, 
and  when  not  Gothic,  Boman.  That 
grandest  monument  of  Etruscan  art,  the 
rorta  Augusta,  where  the  Pelasgic  blocks 
mount  to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  is 
dominated  by  a  Boman  frontispiece  and 
Latin  inscription.  Add  to  this  a  medisdval 
loggia  on  one  side,  and  you  behold  the 
accumulated  spite  of  centuries. 

The  Porta  Marzia,  cut  in  the  city  wall, 
is  narrow,  low,  and  cruel-looldng.  The 
eye  starts  back  from  those  three  projecting 
figures,  leaning  forward  as  with  a  curse, 
and  the  horses'  heads  on  the  strange  flat 
pilasters,  squeezed  together  as  if  for  a 
sepulchral  chamber  where  space  is  precious. 
Here  also  Imperial  Some  flaunts  itself 
in  carved  letters :  '<  Golonia  Yibia "  and 
'<  Augusta  Perusia,"  repeated  like  a  brand- 
mark. 

Inside,  I  look  around  and  see  nothing 
but  medieval  facades,  carved  windows, 
arabesques,  gurgoyles,  and  the  nineteenth 
century  in  wide  streets  leading  to  palaces 
new  as  mushrooms.  At  this  modem 
trifling,  a  righteous  anger  comes  over  me. 
I  will  turn  my  back  and  fly.  But  fate 
steps  in  and  stops  me — fate,  in  the  form 
of  a  pale,  hunger-pinched  wretch,  frith  a 
much-mended  coat,  once  black,  now  fading 
into  white — a  cicerone  who  fell  upon  and 
captured  me  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
BrufljEmi,  whom  I,  indeed,  dismissed  curtly, 
like^  a  dogf  but  who  stQl  followed  me  at 
a  distance,  with  a  respect  nothing  could 
move,  and  such  a  woebegone  countenance, 
that  at  last  I  stopped,  ariiamed  of  my  own 
rudeness. 

It  was  the  usual  tale— a  dead  wife,  sick 
children,  a  blind  mother.  Nobody  came 
to  Perugia ;  the  direct  line  of  rail  to  Bome 
was  taken  to  Chiusi.  M.  Bruffani,  the 
landlord,  was  very  good  —  half  kept 
him,  and  gave  him  dothes.  Glothes,  for- 
sooth 1  Biufifani  wore  them  himself  thread- 
bare;  and  that  hat  1  It  must  have  served 
the  little  Bruflanis  as  a  ball  to  roll  up  and 
down  the  hill.  Hat»  indeed  1  Worn  and 
napless,  and  so  large  that,  vainly  seeking 
its  centre  of  gravity,  it  rested  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose.  I  think  it  was  that 
hat  that  conquered  me — ^and  the  wildly- 
searching  eyes. 

Standii^  reflectively  in  the  Municipal 
Piazza,  before  a  brand-new  prefecture,  &e 


whiteness  of  which  made  my  eyes  ache, 
fate  deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  take 
up  his  parable. 

''Signora,"  he  said  in  a  gentle  Toioe, 
"permit  me.  Our  Etruscan  gates  and 
walls  speak  for  themselves.  We  have  no 
annals  of  them  except  upon  the  tombs. 
But  here,"  and  he  gave  a  sweep  round 
with  his  eye,  '*I  might  assist  the  lady 
excellence  if  she  would  permit  me.  The 
churches — does  not  the  excellence  want  to 
see  the  churches) " 

"  Yes ;  those  with  the  works  of  Peru- 
gina  Otherwise  I  am  disgusted.  They 
have  modernised  Perugia." 

My  remark  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
a  new  light  He  started.  Was  the  excel- 
lence to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  a 
lunatic  \  I  am  sure  that  was  his  thought 
Then,  seeing  me  smile,  he  laughed  and 
understood. 

"  Ah,  madame,  you  must  not  look  for 
anything  Etruscan  in  the  streets.  That 
would  be — permit  me  to  say — scarcely 
reasonable.  But  surely  the  cinque  cento 
is  our  grandest  nationiJ  period." 

<'  I  am  tired  of  cinque  cento ;  it  dogs 
me  everywhere." 

As  I  spoke,  my  eye  fell  on  a  marble 
fountain,  much  blackened  by  time,  and 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  graoefal 
figures,  some  small,  some  large — supports 
to  three  separate  basins,  polygon  in  shape, 
raised  upon  marble  steps,  three  sweetest 
interlacing  nymphs  curving  the  upper 
basin.  My  eyes  fell  on  this  masterpiece,  I 
say,  and  I  felt  I  was  a  sinner.  How  could 
I  carp  and  grumble  with  such  a  piece  of 
work  before  mel 

Fate,  eager  for  a  day's  wage,  with  his 
blind  mother  in  his  eye  at  home  in  some 
mildewed  cellar,  keenly  watched  my  coun- 
tenance. 

"  The  excellent  lady,"  he  presently  ven- 
tured, with  a  timid  smile  (an  excellency 
who  refused  to  fall  down  before  cinqoe 
cento  was  such  an  anomaly), "  may  bec<mie 
reconciled.  This  fountain  is  so  oeautifiil, 
done  by  Niccolo  and  Giovanni  du  Pisa  in 
the  tre  cento." 

''  I  know,  I  know ;  but  what  are  centuries 
beside  Pelasgic  Gates  % " 

"  Well,  madame,  I  can  show  you  these, 
anything  you  please." 

*'  I  won't  see  all  the  churches/'  I  cried, 
waxing  obstinate  again.  "  Understand  that 
I  am  no  stranger.  I  have  visited  Penigia 
before." 

At  my  vehemence  he  grew  pale. 

But  he  only  said  very  meekly : 
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"It  will  be  my  privilege  to  show  madame 
what  she  pleasea'' 

How  could  I  resist  him  1  Again  his  hat — 
now  &lleii  a  little  on  one  side  over  his 
li^t  ear — ^pleaded  for  him. 

Ab  a  rule  I  hate  dcerones.  Whj  had  he 
0?er  comel 

The  Grothic  cathedral  rises  before  me 
with  bare  unfinished  walls.  Oridmdly  it 
had  been  proposed  to  drape  them,  but  after 
a  dozen  ranges  or  so,  the  architect  had 
lyparently  got  tired  and  left  it  There  re- 
mains nothmg  of  ornament  but  some.carved 
lancet  windows  and  a  sculi>tured  porcL 

Projecting  on  one  side  is  an  odd  little 
pulpit  too  small  for  any  bat  a  priest  to 
ilandin. 

Fate,  catching  my  eye  fixed  on  it,  the 
plaques  of  Opus  Alexandrinum  work 
ahimng  in  the  September  sun,  proceeded. 

"  Tnfles  which  mark  an  era  are  interest- 
ing," he  remarked;  ''also  as  local  indica- 
tions. No  one  addresses  the  people  now 
from  pulpits  such  as  these,  like  Savonarola 
and  San  Bemadino  di  Siena,  when  he 
came  from  the  osservanxa.  We  have  the 
senate  and  the  parliament  The  honourable 
deputies  talk  a  great  deal,  but  not  in  that 
&miliar  way.  They  would  not  condescend 
to  reason  with  the  people  as  the  others  did, 
and  make  their  best  speeches  at  the  risk  of 
being  caught  in  a  shower,  or  having  half  a 
sentence  swept  off  by  the  wind.  Ah  me  1 
these  are  other  times.  We  have  suffered 
for  Bome  and  unity.  No  direct  rail  to 
Some  now." 

Here  Fate  struck  a  sympathetic  chord. 

That  emperor,  who  lamented  having 
lost  a  day,  should  have  had  the  loss 
aggravated  by  passing  it  at  a  railway- 
itation-r-especially  the  station  of  Terontola, 
an  utterly  weary  and  impossible  place  on 
the  lake  of  Tlurasymene,  where  I  spent 
four  weary  hours  yesterday,  staring  at 
?aeancy,  brown  hills,  and  pigs,  before  I 
eoold  come  on  to  Perugia  in  a  luggage  train 
laden  with  iron. 

''Beside  that  pulpit  there,"  continued 
Fate  cheerfully,  pointing  with  a  deplorably 
{jloved  finger,  "  you  see  the  arcade.  That 
IS  the  loggia  of  Forte  Braccio.  He  besieged 
Perugia  in  1416,  and  became  its  tyrant 
Under  that  loma  he  sat  and  dispensed 
what  was  callM^  justice.  The  excellency 
will  have  read  of  Forte  Braccio  in  the 
Infemo  of  Dante." 

I  waived  off  poetical  reminiscences, 
always  unfortunate  in  ike  mouth  of  a 
cieerone,  and  asked  what  was  remarkable 
in  the  gaunt  bare-walled  cathedral 


"  A  fine  painting  by  Baroccia" 

«  Pass  that  by,"  said  I.     "  What  else  1 " 

"  The  wedding-ring  of  the  Virgin." 

*'  Ah,"  cried  ^  "  I  will  go  in  to  see  the 
wedding-ring." 

"  Ah,  but  you  can't,  madame.  The  ring 
has  its  own  altar,  and  is  kept  in  a  box 
locked  with  fourteen  locks.  There  is  a 
silver  doud  before  it,  on  the  altar.  Twice 
a  year  the  cloud  descends  by  pulleys,  the 
locks  are  opened,  and  the  box " 

"  What  do  you  see  then  1 " 

"An  onyx  ring,  black,  and  verv  small 
But,"  excuungly,  "madame  knows  these  are 
cose  di  piet^   The  lower  orders  believe  it" 

Heavens!  Did  this  poor  Fate  contem- 
plate a  lower  order  than  himself  1 

To  appreciate  Yannucci  Perugino  and 
his  school,  you  must  come  to  Perugia.  Like 
Baphael  at  the  Vatican,  Titian  in  Venice, 
Velasquez  at  Madrid,  he  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood on  the  walls  of  his  adopted  city. 

And  not  Perugino  only,  but  his  ex- 
cellent master,  Bonfigli,  a  practical  kind  of 
Perugino  without  his  spiritualised  concep- 
tions. Also  Perugino's  school,  exclusive 
of  the  divine  Raffael,  an  eclectic,  who 
becomes  much  less  divine  after  visiting 
Perugia  and  observing  how  much  he  owes 
to  the  good  man  Vannucci  his  master. 

And  the  school  still  lives  in  Perugia. 

Someone  said  the  genuineness  of  a 
melody  consisted  in  being  ground  on  barrel- 
organs  at  street-corners.  Now  there  is  a 
tauor's  shop  opposite  in  which  neither 
cloth  nor  raiment  are  exposed  to  view. 
Only  a  white  blind  drawn,  on  which  is 
painted  by  some  bold  young  hand  a  charm- 
ing ffroup  of  angels  with  curly  heads,  and 
intenacing  arms,  in  a  free  reading  of  the 
master. 

I  see  hardly  a  ceiling  that  is  not  worthy 
of  attention  by  reason  of  its  arabesques, 
its  spiral  quaintness,  and  interminable 
wealth  of  interlacing  lines,  medallions,  and 
figure  groups. 

It  is  quite  pleasant  to  lie  in  bed  in  the 
morning  at  the  Hotel  Bruffani  and  study 
tiiB  attitudes  of  infant  gods,  graces,  and 
muses  glowing  in  the  early  sunshine,  which 
will  insist,  spite  of  shutter  and  blind,  in 
penetrating  into  the  room. 

I  believe  the  first  strokes  of  Perugian 
babies  are  in  arabesque,  a  manner  as 
much  rooted  here  as  the  Etruscan  walls. 
The.  place  is  full  of  graceful  nothings  exe- 
cuted by  commonest  artisans  for  a  few 
lire,  but  the  like  not  to  be  reproduced  in 
Paris  or  London  without  the  costly  brush 
of  a  practised  artist 
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The  wall-painter  can  no  more  tell  you 
how  he  works,  than  can  the  butcher  there, 
who  cuts  a  sweet-smelling  young  bay-tree, 
and  plants  it  in  a  tub  to  ornament  his 
doorway.  Nor  the  sausage-maker,  his 
neighbour,  who  twines  tall  lilies  round  his 
wares,  among  sweet  herbs,  and  wreaths  of 
eglantine.     It  is  instinct. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  celebrate  the  heavenly 
beauty  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  Sala  di 
Cambio.  Nor  do  I  care  to  tell  the  rap- 
ture which  came  over  me  in  visiting  them 
twenty  years  after  my  first  view.  These 
are  things  which  live  immortal,  and  burst 
on  one  like  the  glories  of  the  sunset,  or  the 
ocean.  Yet  how  cruelly  have  the  beautiful 
frescoes  suffered  !  How  worn,  and  faded, 
and  stained  they  are. 

Too  late  the  stupid  municipaUty  found 
that  wind  and  dust,  and  damp  from  open 
doors,  iron-barred  windows,  the  greasy 
shoulders  of  money-lenders,  and  smearing 
of  dirty  hands  and  greasy  fingers,  were  not 
adapted  to  improve  Eoft  and  subtle 
shadings  and  transparent  tintings. 
'  Too  late  they  drove  out  the  money- 
changers and  bankers,  the  roving  dogs, 
the  errant  cats.  The  harm  was  done. 
Cato  and  Camillus,  the  seven  planets, 
Apollo,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  quaintly 
mixed  up  with  the  Nativity  and  Trans- 
figuration, had  felt  the  vulgar  touch. 

The  adjoining  chapel,  by  reason  of  its 
sanctity,  shines  out  as  brilliant  as  though 
it  had  been  painted  yesterday ;  the  light 
fix>m  the  arched  windows  plays  upon 
colours  caught  as  from  rainbows. 

In  the  Sala  di  Cambio,  Perugino  works 
upon  stucco,  here  on  tavola.  His  scholars 
too  are  present,  so  that  one  can  appreciate 
the  vitality  of  the  school 

Eaffael  was  but  one  among  many — the 
lucky  one  with  that  pale  poetic  face — who 
went  to  Eome  and  was  favoured  by  Popes 
and  Kings.  The  others,  Mami,  Alfani,  La 
Spagna,  and  Pinturicchio,  worked  their 
way  upwards  without  golden  ladders; 
but  Mami  and  Alfani,  at  Perugia  (they  are 
unknown  elsewhere),  tread  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  divine. 

There  are  a  pair  of  sybils  in  an  arch  by 
Mami  nobler  than  those  by  Raffael  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Bome. 
Indeed,  one  sees  that  Raffael  condescended 
to  borrow  from  his  fellow  students — at  a 
safe  distance — as  he  borrowed  from  the 
ancients  in  the  classic  firescoes  of  Titus's 
Baths. 

All  this  I  repeat  to  myself  in  the  Pinaco- 
teca,  s  disused  church,  used  as  a  pleasant 


art  sanctuary ;  where  virgins,  pale  and  sub- 
dued, as  if  Perugino  had  not  dared  to  re- 
touch them,  hang  side  by  side  with  works 
of  hia  stalwart  pupils,  who,  less  reverent 
than  he,  fling  about  brilliant  tints  in  saints 
and  prophets.  Quaint  old  BonfigU  actually, 
with  the  Archangel  Gabriel  ruffled  and 
petticoated,  and  flounced  with  wings,  and 
the  Virgin  in  her  best  gown,  and  that  a 
gay  one.  Yet  all  so  touching,  so  tender, 
one  overlooks  the  monstrous  anomaly, 
and  loves  the  artist,  who  is  so  like  the 
child ! 

The  day  is  cold  and  stormy,  a  tramontana 
wind  whistles  fiercely  round  the  comers  of 
carved  palaces,  and  a  cloudy  sky  rests  on 
gurgoyled  roofs,  where  lion  and  grifi^  seem 
to  hiss  with  raga 

Two  o'clock,  and  I  am  just  come  from 
looking  at  the  illustrated  Ciceri,  in  the 
municipal  library,  a  lovely  little  book  of 
the  fourth  century — one  of  the  three 
oldest  in  existence — and  the  way  that 
Andromeda  with  Perseus,  and  disreputable 
Ariadne,  with  Tegeo  hovering  over  her, 
are  mixed  up  with  Scripture,  is  a  wonder 
to  behold.  A  little  book  no  bigger  than 
my  hand,  yet  each  page  so  occupying 
eye  and  brain,  that  one  forgets  what 
has  gone  before  in  the  charm  of  what 
comes  after.  The  civil  librarian  trusts  me 
bodily  with  the  treasure,  to  turn  over  on 
my  kaee,  and  gaze  my  fill  at  the  fascinating 
little  birds,  perched  on  arabesques,  running 
down  the  text ;  tiny  brown  squirrels,  gam- 
bolling up  and  down  capital  letters ;  and 
the  sweetest  flowers,  a  complete  collection 
of  the  flora  of  that  day,  now  banished  to 
cottage-borders — lilies,  dog-rose,  monks- 
hood, and  double  daisies,  exquisitely 
touched  on  the  soft  vellum. 

Fresh  from  this  precious  book,  and  the 
fragrance  of  wild  strawberries  and  autumn 
blackberries,  for  fruit  was  also  upon  the 
page,  the  desolation  outside  seems  all  the 
more  appalling. 

To  get  out  of  the  roar  of  the  wind  I 
pass  down  flights  of  stairs  to  the  Augustan 
arch  with  its  vile  Boman  mountings,  and 
reach  a  little  square  before  the  A^tenori 
Palace — a  friendly  little  square,  where 
Boreas  is  silent.  There  I  find  three 
empty  gigs  drawn  up  in  one  comer,  help- 
lessly appealing  to  the  confidence  of  the 
fmblic,  the  shafts  tumed  skywards ;  a  big 
oad  of  hay  piled  on  a  cart ;  and  on  the 
pavement  many  couples  of  cocks  and  hens, 
tied  by  the  legs  in  a  basket,  suffering  too 
great  agony  to  cackle.    With  a  glance  at 
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the  richly-carved  fix>nt  of  the  palace, 
frowning  down  defiance  on  aU  around, 
as  a  haughty  belle  gathers  her  robes  in  a 
ball-room,  I  enter  a  cavernous  hall,  mount 
a  huge  stair,  knock  at  a  dark  door,  opened 
by  a  smiling  maid,  and  find  myself  in  a 
lofty  panelled  chamber — one  of  a  long,  long 
suite  of  such  extending  in  dusky  perspec- 
tives— ^and  am  engulphed  in  a  family 
dide,  the  centre  figure  a  noble-looking 
man  with  a  grand  head,  blind,  but  with 
&o  many  auxiliary  hands  and  eyes  ready 
to  help  him  that  he  almost  forgets  his 
infirmity.  His  wife,  a  typical  Virtue, 
orders  all  things  rightly,  and  two  gipsy- 
faced  daughters — one  of  whom  might 
have  servea  Pope  for  a  model  of  Belin(£L 

What  warmth  in  their  claaping  hands ! 
What  melody  in  their  voices  ! 

Belinda  has  a  thousand  reproaches  to 
make  that  I  have  been  so  long  in  coining, 

and  Gr lays  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and 

looks  into  my  face  with  two  large  plaintive 
eyes,  an  execution  in  them  equal  to  a  gun- 
battery. 

"  You  need  not  speak,  Q ;  I  under- 
stand— and  someone  else  understands 
aUo." 

Yes,  G need  not  be  lip-eloquent, 

her  eyes  speak  for  her. 

"Now  you  are  here,"  cries  motherly 
Virtue,  "we  will  not  let  you  go.  I  am 
mistress  here,  and  exact  obedience.'' 

"No,    no  I     Not    gol"   sounds    in  a 

Seneral  chorus,  led  by  Boberto,  with  the 
elightful  family  smile,  and  that  intense 
glance  from  under  a  pair  of  eyes,  which 
one  feels  that  many  a  woman  has  studied 
to  her  cost. 

Then  I  am«presented  to  Hugo,  mighty 
with  his  pen,  one  of  the  brethren  from  that 
pleasant  land  of  inland  ports  and  money- 
less citizens,  which  those  abuse  who  have 
no  passport  to  it ;  the  land  where  Wit  is 
king  and  Pathos  his  consort,  Eloquence 
aud  Poetry  ministers,  and  Humour,  Inven- 
tion, and  Epigram,  chief  counsellors. 

If  I  were  to  say  there  is  much  to  see  in 
Perugia  I  should  tell  a  fib.  There  are  one 
hundred  churches,  and  of  these  not  more 
than  two  merit  a  visit. 

To  make  short  work  I  will  say  that  San 
Domenico  has  been  ruthlessly  modernised 
by  Carlo  Mademo— Bernini  and  his  school 
are  the  scourge  of  ancient  churches  all 
over  Italy — and  San  Pietro,  jutting  out 
on  the  castellated  walls,  over  the  bound- 
less plain  through  which  old  Tiber  flows 
—a  dull  dark  church,  with  numbers  of 


valueless  pictures,  and  one  gem  alone 
by  Perugino  in  the  sacristy — so  little 
has  San  Pietro  impressed  me,  that  I  only 
recall  a  door  behind  the  grand  altar,  which 
the  attendant  monk,  a  Benedictine,  flung 
open  and  disclosed  a  balcony  overlapping 
the  rock  whence,  like  Moses  on  Sinai,  I 
gazed  on  the  promised  land  towards  Kome. 

Before  me  were  the  Umbrian  mountains 
tier  above  tier,  on  which  old  Sol  played 
antic  tricks  in  carmine  and  cobalt,  here  a 
dash  of  yellow,  there  a  blue-green  sky  upon 
which  a  premature  star  twinkled  faintly,  as 
if  ashamed  of  rising  before  its  time ;  the 
whole  city  of  Assisi  spread  out  on  a  hill-side 
terracing  on  arches,  and  oak-capped  heights 
towards  Nam!  and  Foligno,  sharp  cut  and 
sombre  as  from  gazing  down  century  after 
century  on  hideous  sights  of  war  and  battle. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  grave  Benedictine  who 
conducted  me,  with  a  smile,  as  he  watched 
my  earnest  gaze, "  the  lady  loves  the  works 
of  nature  better  than  those  of  art.'' 

A  mild  reproof  for  the  scant  attention 
I  had  bestowed  on*the  bad  paintings  which 
sent  me  outside,  unenchanted,  into  a 
sycamore  grove  on  an  escarpment-— «  silent 
sunny  nook,  with  formal  paths  of  laurel, 
broken  stone  benches,  empty  of  all  but 
twittering  sparrows;  pebbles  glistening 
like  jewels  in  the  sun,  and  a  few  pale  roses 
waving  drooping  heads — ^already  doomed, 
for  the  hand  of  frost  had  touched  them. 

• 

There  is  an  opera  at  Perugia,  as  set  forth 
on  the  Etruscan  walls,  and  I  go  with  my 
friends  on  condition  that  I  sit  in  the  back 
of  the  box  and  have  Hugo  to  talk  ta 

How  my  poor  Fate  and  I  fumbled  up 
the  long  cordonate  from  the  hotel  to  the 
theatre  I  We  did  it,  spite  of  wind  and 
darkness,  made  visible  by  far-off  lamps, 
between  which  one  might  conveniently 
be  murdered  and  flung  down  a  yawning 
precipice,  and  no  one  tiie  wiser — specially 
not  the  gendarmes,  who  always  run  the 
other  way,  not  to  "compromise"  them- 
selves with  criminals. 

Considering  the  weather.  Fate  had  put 
himself  into  his  shabbiest  clothes — in  his 
company  I  learned  there  are  depths  of 
seedmess  unknown  to  me  before — and 
looked  so  disreputable  that,  as  far  as  pru- 
dence would  permit,  I  cut  his  acquaint- 
ance, walking  alone,  as  though  belonging 
to  darkness  and  the  night 

At  the  door  of  the  theatre  I  was  fatn  to 
acknowledge,  such  a  stampede  of  citizens 
I  never  saw — so  eager  to  purchase  tickets, 
they  could  neither  walk  nor  stand,  nor 
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permit  others.  At  last  I  reach  box  Number 
Eighteen,  and  find  Madame  Virtue  and 
Belinda,  so  pretty  with  her  curls  and  her 
bouquets,  black  mittens  and  rosy  fingers. 
Hugo,  winking  slyly  at  me  out  of  a  comer, 
seemed  troubled  about  his  gloves.  One  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  on,  but  the  other 
was  recalcitrant  I  thmk  it  split  up  at 
last ;  he  certainly  never  wore  it,  and  was 
preoccupied  and  silent 

Dear  Virtue,  utterly  untruthful,  insisted 
on  my  sitting  forwajrd  in  the  box,  and 
when  I  reproached  her,  out  of  my  comer, 
for  her  untmthfulness  and  said,  "The 
mother  of  a  family  should  more  respect 
her  word,"  replied  by  laughing. 

It  was  better  so,  for  Belinda  in  the 
front)  a  very  queen  of  flowers,  attracted 
so  many  bees  and  wasps,  gnats  and  butter- 
flies, in  the  shape  of  Peragian  golden 
youths,  I  should  certainly  have  been 
flattened  against  tbo  wall,  like  a  dummy 
in  a  pantomime. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  really  that  black 
glove  that  engrossed  Hugo  so— the  idea 
came  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing— seeing  his  useless  conflicts  frith  an 
ill-cut  thumb.  Certainly  the  more  the 
golden  youth  abounded,  the  more  obstinate 
his  glove  became.  Instead  of  amusing  me, 
as  he  had  promised,  not  a  word  passcNi  his 
lips.  He  gave  a  piercing  glance  now  and 
then  to  the  front,  at  Bdinda,  her  wilful 
curls  and  bewildering  mittens,  and  when 
the  glove  finally  failed  him,  by  "  bursting 
up,"  requested  permission  to  go  out  and 
smoke. 

Ungrateful  girl !  I  came  to  know  after, 
that  as  a  mere  child  Hugo  had  worshipped 
the  ground  she  trod  on,  and  that  ever  since 
she  had  worn  ''tails,"  and  those  long, 
confusing  curls  hanging  about  her  head, 
he  had  declared  his  passion. 

Alas !  he  got  no  encouragement  Belinda 
observed  quite  dryly :  "  Hueo  was  a  dear 
good  fellow,  and  tliat  she  liked  him  when 
he  was  gay,  and  made  her  laugh ;  but " — 
little  puss! — ''was  not  Hugo  Roberto's 
friend  1  And  she  could  not,  now  could  she  " 
— here  a  saucy  glance  from  bright  eyes, 
under  a  fringe  of  black  tresses — "  love  all 
her  brother's  Mends ) " 

So  Belinda  spoke,  and  so  Hugo  waited. 
The  opera  was  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot  The  poor  singers  came  from 
Arezzo,  where  they  had  done  so  little  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  clothes 
and  properties  in  pawn.  They  had  made 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  notabilities  of 
Perugia,   and    the   notabilities  had   res- 
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ponded.  The  properties  had  anived,  the 
debt  been  cancelleid,  and  a  full  house  the 
consequence. 

The  boxes  r^gorg^'d,  each  presenting 
the  aspect  of  a  united  happy  family,  down 
to  the  baby ;  the  parents  at  the  back,  and 
so  on,  diminuendo  to  the  front 

All  the  braveiy  of  the  city  was  upon 
their  backs;  pounds  of  false  hair,  and 
false  flowers  and  feathers,  forming  a  jumble 
incomprehensible  on  a  human  skuIL 

Where  had  they  hidden  themselves  all 
day,  these  people  t  I  asked  myself.  I  never 
saw  a  creature  in  the  streets,  deserted  even 
by  cats,  which,  I  presume,  preferred  the 
house-tops. 

A  bride  was  present,  much  discussed  by 
the  young  men,  who  laid  bets  freely  as  to 
her  beauty  by  daylight  Poor  little  sonl ! 
It  came  to  her  in  the  air,  and  she  looked 
shy  and  indignant  Near  her  sat  the 
general  in  command,  a  bronze  statue  to 
look  at,  wonderfully  like  the  late  king. 
Near  the  general  sat  the  Sindaoo,  a  dapper 
little  man,  wearing  spectacles,  talking  in- 
cessantly, his  hair  brushed  flkt,  a  broad' 
parting  like  a  high  road  down  his  head. 
The  generalissima  too,  a  very  gorgeous 
lady,  who,  as  the  Sindaco  took  his  pliuse  m 
her  box,  bowing  low,  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
seemed  to  resign  herself  in  a  well-bred  way 
to  silence  and  boredom. 

And  now  the  time  is  come  for  me  to  say 
farewell  to  Perugia.  Fate  led  me  to  the 
station  with  a  visage  of  blank  woe,  and  there 
I  found  Gr—  and  Belinda  waiting  for  me, 
the  last  quite  in  a  confusion  of  prettineB^ 
the  sun  glinting  on  her  like  a  picture.  Hogo 
was  also  wearing  his  natural  countenance. 
He  had  herto  himself  to-day,  and  was  happy. 
Moral : 

Live  at  Bruffani's  excellent  hotel,  sub- 
mit to  "  Fate,"  avoid  the  opera  and  the 
churches  frith  nothing  insKle.  Partake 
sparingly  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ditto  of 
Boman;  study  Etruscan  ''bits"  and 
Etruscan  gates.  Take  lovely  Umbrian 
Nature  to  your  heart,  and  you  will  not 
repent  it 

'  NOBODY'S  CHILD. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.      OHAFEER  I- 

"Dong — dong — dongi"  It  was  the 
accustomed  invitation  of  the  chapel-bell  to 
matins,  but  its  mournful  monotone,  dulled 
by  the  low-lying  clouds,  had  a  tone  of 
added  melancholy  that  morning,  as  it  rolled 
over  the  heath-clad  hills,  and  lost  itself  in 
the  vaporous  distance. 
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"  Chapel-time/'  said  Padeen  to  himself, 
as  the  first  wave  of  muffled  soond  swept  ap 
to  his  ears  through  the  open  window  of  the 
hayloft ;  ''  chapel-time,  I'm  so  glad  1 "  and 
then  he  startea  up,  brisht  and  warm  and 
alert,  from  the  nest  he  had  made  for  him- 
self among  the  dried  grass  and  clover- 
blossoms,  and  looked  round  him  with  eyes 
as  soft  and  dear  and  innocent  as  those  of  a 
little  rabbit 

Padeen  had  been  idling,  but  one  can  idle 
with  a  dear  consdence  when  one's  work  is 
done,  and  that  morning  there  was  no 
laggard  duty  owing  to  the  priest,  or  the 
pony,  or  the  priest's  maid,  or  anyone. 

'^  Sunday  comes  once  a  week  for  every- 
body," said  P^een  thankfully,  as  he  slid 
down  tiie  ladder  that  led  through  the  trap- 
door into  the  stable,  and  stood  on  his  bare 
brown  feet  looking  out  at  the  sullenly 
falling  rain, 

Sunday  for  every  one,  the  rest  day,  the 
day  of  peace,  when  they  could  lift  their 
bowed  shoulders  and  smooth  their  troubled 
faces,  and  fold  their  hard  hands,  finding 
happiness  in  just  so  little. 

Padeen  loved  the  Sunday  always,  but 
most  when  he  thought  of  old  friends.  For 
himself  every  day  was  a  glad  day  now, 
nnce  the  priest  had  found  mm  and  altered 
the  whole  face  of  existence  for  him.  But 
the  priest  could  not  find  evervone  in  the 
big,  hungry,  over -filled  world,  and  so 
hundreds  were  still  in  what  had  been 
his  evil  case  of  not  understanding  any- 
thing beautiful,  and  not  hoping  for  or 
ejecting  it 
radeen  worshipped  the  priest,  not  know- 

athat  idolatry  is  sin.  How  could  he 
p  itt  like  embodied  love  and  power 
and  patience  the  father  had  come  to 
him  in  the  slough  of  his  dull,  hopeless, 
animal  existence,  and  had  lifted  bun  up 
and  taught  him  that  work  need  not  be  all 
toil,  and  that  life  need  not  be  all  pain. 

Padeen  had  not  known  tiiat  till  he  had 
known  Father  James,  nor  anything  save 
that  men  were  very  close  to  the  bsasts ; 
that  they  were  bom  like  them  anyhow ; 
that  they  suffered  like  them  uncom- 
plainingly ;  that  they  died  like  them  after 
a  time,  a^d  were  swept  aside  and  forgotten 
like  the  withered  leavea 

He  was  only  a  little  Irish  boy,  nobody's 
chad,  just  a  waif  dropped  at  Hughie 
Mahony^s  cottage  door  one  spring  morn- 
ing, two  years  after  Hughie's  sister,  pretty, 
ignorant,  warm-hearted  Norah,  had  gone 
away  in  a  pet  to  better  herself  and  never 
to  retonii  and  he  had  been  found  there 


and  taken  care  of  by  Hughie,  because 
Hughie  had  a  good  heart  and  half-a<lozen 
children  of  his  own,  and  nothing  to  feed 
them  but  the  uncertain  produce  of  the 
potato-patch. 

'*  Where  Heaven  sends  mouths  it  always 
sends  something  to  put  into  them,"  said 
long-legged,  simple,  sheepish  Hughie,  look- 
ing down  on  the  foundling,  ana  ignoring 
the  intrusive  memory  of  dear  years,  and 
spoiled  harvests,  and  the  ''potato  rot" 
"  Throw  him  in  among  the  others,  Kitty ; 
we'll  never  miss  his  bit**  So  Padeen  sat 
on  Kitty's  lap  with  her  own  baby,  and 
fared  as  the  others  fared,  and  grew  big 
enough  by-and-by  to  tend  the  pig  or 
the  goslings,  or  mind  the  babies  that 
succeeded  his  contemporary. 

He  was  happy  enough,  because  no 
greater  happiness  smote  him  with  a  sense 
of  contrast;  and  if  life  for  him  meant  cold 
and  hunger  many  a  time,  it  also  meant  a 
game  on  tiie  moors  with  the  <$ther  boys, 
and  running  and  laughter  in  the  sunshine, 
and  sometimes  a  seat  by  the  bright  peat- 
fire  when  Kitty  was  cheerful  enough  to 
tell  them  tales  of  Fortunatus,  or  Cinderella, 
or  the  golden  parrot  and  the  bunch  of 
speaking  leaves.  Of  course  those  golden 
moments  were  rare,  and  the  privation  and 
scarcdy  conscious  pain  were  constant 
factors  in  his  life ;  but  then  what  of  that, 
since  they  are  so  in  all  lives  ?  Padeen  was 
not  a  sentimentalist,  and  those  clear,  ^of  t, 
soulless  eyes  of  his  saw  distinctly  enough 
that  he  was  no  worse  off  than  his  neigh- 
bours. He  was  nobody's  child,  but  ties 
of  kindred  don't  count  for  much  where 
pockets  are  empty  and  hearts  are  warm, 
and  Padeen  knew  thoroughly  well  that 
Kitty  and  Hughie  saw  no  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  of  their  own 
sons. 

And  then  he  loved  them,  and  was 
growing  useful  Already  he  could  carry  as 
heavy  a  burden  as  Dan  who  was  three 
years  his  senior,  and  he  was  far  more 
patient  and  obedient  when  told  to  fetch 
and  carry.  But  that  was  no  great  merit  in 
Padeen,  for  he  loved  the  free  air  and  the 
grey-blue  sky,  and  the  long  stretches  of 
humid  turf,  and  the  billows  of  heath 
breaking  here  and  there  into  a  foam  of  pink 
and  purple  blossoms  and  surging  up  to  the 
horizon ;  so  that  it  was  pleasure  to  quit  the 
smoky,  overcrowded  cabin  and  flit  over 
the  earth  with  fleet  bare  feet,  or  sit  under 
a  cover  of  coarse  sacking,  among  the  tufts 
of  rushes  in  the  pasture-land,  watching  that 
the  hornless  cow  did  not  wander  into  the 
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oom-patch  or  the  potato-ridge,  and  dream- 
iag  ms  dreams  as  the  rain  felL 

rfothing  could  hinder  him  dreaming,  for 
he  had  always  that  heritage  of  the  fatore  to 
enter  upon.  Like  eyery  other  son  of  Adam 
he  would  attain  maturity  one  day,  for  who 
ever  thinks  of  death  who  is  young  1  And 
maturity  meant  strength,  and  e£fort,  and 
achieyement  of  some  sort  Yes,  Padeen 
would  grow  up,  and  would  find  himself  old 
enough  and  big  enough  to  quit  the  home- 
nest,  and  to  fly  out  into  the  great  world, 
away,  away,  where  towns  were  built  and 
great  factories  roared,  and  steam  and  fire 
became  the  slaves  of  man.  But  of  course 
Padeen  would  not  see  those  for  many  a  day. 
At  first  he  would  onlydo  as  Kitty's  sons  did; 
go  to  the  nearest  town  at  Michaelmas  or 
Lady  Day,  and  hire  with  some  farmer  living 
south,  and  follow  him  with  his  one  home- 
spun shirt  in  his  small  bundle,  and  so  pass 
away  from  the  moors  for  ever. 

What  he  should  do  at  first  among  the 
strangers  who  "  had  "  no  Irish  he  did  not 
understand  very  well,  but  he  knew  he 
would  have  to  work  hard,  minding  Uie 
cattle  and  toiling  in  the  harvest-field  till  he 
grew  strong  enough  to  drive  the  cart  and 
guide  the  plough.  And  then  he  would  be 
paid  wages  consisting  of  silver  shillings  and 
Rolden  guineas  maybe,  and  then — Padeen 
lost  himself  in  undefined,  magnificent 
speculationa 

But  he  would  be  sorry  leaving  the  glen, 
and  Kitty,  and  HugUe ;  and  Kitty  would 
cry  a  little  after  him,  as  she  had  done  after 
Denis  and  Brian  and  Mike.  But  she  would 
be  consoled  by  degrees,  as  she  had  been 
before ;  so  that  should  he  ever  return  to 
visit  her,  as  Denis  had  done,  bringing  her 
the  hoarded  savings  of  two  years,  he  would 
find  himself  half  forgotten  too,  and  would 
see  that  Kitty  was  constrained  and  uncom- 
fortable in  his  presence,  having  learned  to 
do  without  him. 

Padeen  sighed  as  he  thought  of  this, 
drawing  the  sackcloth  cover  more  closely 
over  him,  and  hiding  his  face  in  the  burden 
of  rushes  that  he  nad  cut  for  the  cow's 
bedding  that  night  The  cow  was  Padeen's 
pride  and  special  charge,  and  the  largest 
item  in  Hugnie's  growing  wealth.  It  had 
been  a  happy  day  for  all  the  Mahonys 
when  that  cow  took  its  comer  in  the  over- 
crowded cabin,  and  to  Padeen  the  world 
seemed  a  warmer,  brighter  place  when 
Molly's  soft  eyes  met  his  and  her  fragrant 
breath  fanned  his  cheek. 

''  Hi,  boy  !  you  should  not  sleep  in  the 


''I  wasn't  sleeping."  He  pushed  the 
coarse  doth  back  from  lus  dee  and  sat 
erect,  looking  up  at  the  stranger  with  his 
soft,  frank  gaze. 

"  What  were  you  doing  then)" 

"Thinking." 

"  Thinking  of  what  r' 

"  Of  nothmg." 

"  You  could  not  think  of  nothing." 

''Maybe  not"  Padeen  was  a  litde 
nonplussed.  Of  course  the  stranger  must 
be  right;  a  man  like  that,  who  looked  so  old 
and  so  young  at  the  same  time,  and  who 
"  had  "  the  Irish  in  such  a  pleasant  though 
odd  way,  was  sure  to  know  everything. 
But  it  had  really  seemed  to  Padeen  as  if  he 
had  been  thinking  hard  about  nothing. 

"  Whose  son  are  you  t " 

«  Nobody's." 

"  Nobody's  1    Howisthatt" 

"  Hughie  found  me,  and  keeps  me  to 
tend  things,  till  I'm  big  enough  to  hire." 

''  And  when  will  that  be  t ' 

"  Next  year  maybe." 

"  And  Hughie  is  kind  to  you  1 " 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  Does  he  teach  you  anything  1" 

''  Oh  yes ;  I  can  plait  whips,  and  make 
baskets  middling,  and  dig  potatoes,  and 
hold  the  rod  at  the  corn-cutting." 

"  And  can  you  read  1 " 

"  Bead !  no,"  with  a  soft  laugh. 

"  Do  you  know  who  made  you  t " 

*'  I  wasn't  made,  I  was  found." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  God  1 " 

"  Oh  aye ;  Hughie  speaks  of  him  when  he 
has  had  the  poteen  and  is  mad." 

«  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  ? " 

*'Yes;  he's  in  Kitty's  box  She  says 
her  rosary  to  him  when  she  has  time." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  don't  know  about 
lieaven,  or  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  ike  saints  or 
angels  t " 

"  No." 

Padeen  shook  his  head  with  a  dejected 
consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  the 
young  priest  shook  his  too,  sighing. 

"  What  is  your  name  1 " 

"  Padeen." 

"  Then,  Padeen,  I  shall  come  back  to  you 
before  sundown,  and  we  shall  go  together  to 
your  home,  and  I  shall  have  a  talk  with 
Kitty  and  Hughie  and  the  boys.  I  am 
the  new  priest,  and  you  and  I  must  get  to 
know  each  other." 

''  Yes,  sir."  The  child  sat  quite  erect 
and  motionless,  and  watched  the  stranger 
out  of  sight  That  was  a  priest  then,  a 
man  who  wore  whole  clothes  and  had  a 
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smooth  dean  face,  and  spoke  the  Irish  in 
sach  a  soft  odd  way,  betrajdng,  though  not 
to  Padeen's  nnpractbed  ears,  that  it  was 
an  acquired  and  not  a  native  language. 
Padeen  had  heard  about  priests,  and  knew 
that  Kittj  had  seen  one,  when  she  spoke 
gently  to  the  boys  and  made  brief  futile 
efforts  to  tidy  up,  and  had  for  a  time  a 
serener  light  in  her  eyes.     He  understood, 
too,  that  priests  were  good  to  the  poor, 
and  that  they  were  somehow  connected 
with  the  periodical  booming  of  that  far- 
away church-bell,  but  beyond  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  them.    Of  course  the  old 
parish  priest  had  visited  Kitty  and  Hughie 
many  a  time,  but  Padeen  had  been  at  the 
moss,  or  with  tiie  goslings,  or  plajring, 
perhaps,  in  the  swamp  among  the  rushes 
and  yellow  lily  flowers,  at  these  times, 
and  so  had  always  missed  him.    Thus  it 
had  happened  that  the  ten-year-old  little 
Irish  boy,  in  the  so-called  priest-ridden 
land,  had  never  seen  one  of  the  clergy  of 
his  own  denomination. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  drizzling  rain  had  become  a  down- 
pour that  soaked  the  spongy  meadows,  lay 
in  pools  on  the  ill-kept  highways,  and 
dripped  dismally  from  Uie  few  shrubs  and 
bashes  that  sparsely  dotted  the  landscape. 
The  young  priest  shivered,  as  he  drew  his 
coat-collar  higher  round  his  ears  and  strode 
forward  with  swift  steps  that  crushed 
heavily  into  the  shrinking  turf.  Everything 
around  him  depressed  mm,  and  his  heart 
lay  in  his  bosom  heavy  as  lead. 

The  heavy  rain  beat  like  tears  against  his 
pale  face,  and  despair  seemed  to  gather  like 
a  doud  around  him.  How.  was  he  to  live 
his  life  through  here)  How  was  he  to  labour 
among  hearts  to  whom  hope  seemed  an 
impossibility)  And  yet  they  were  so 
bravo  and  enduring,  the  poor  beings  who 
were  his  charge ;  so  thankful  that  things 
were  not  always  at  their  worst ;  so  hospi- 
table with  the  scraps  of  oatcake  or  the  cups 
of  milk  which  were  all  they  had  to  give;  so 
patient  from  the  beginning  of  their  toilsome 
life  till  its  close,  when  their  dying  eyes 
•ought  the  figure  of  embodied  patience  on 
a  cross,  dying  also ;  so  simply  trustful  that 
there  was  a  plan  in  life  somehow,  and  that 
things  would  be  equalised  one  day  some- 
where. The  priest  s  breath  came  heavily 
as  the  wintry  landscape  surged  before  him. 
From  his  labouring  breast  an  inarticulate 
cry  was  going  up  to  Heaven,  a  prayer  for 
power  to  strew  a  little  sunshine  on  the  deso- 
late paths  trodden  by  his  fellow-men.   And 


yet  what  could  he  dot  He  had  visited  a 
score  of  houses  that  day  where  the  same 
hopeless  depression  lay  like  a  blight,  where 
gloom,  and  dirt,  and  privation  were  factors 
of  everyday  existence,  where  birth  meant 
pain,  and  maturity  toil,  and  home  a  loveless 
partnership  entered  on  as  a  matter  of  habit ; 
where  there  were  no  books,  no  thoughts,  no 
attainments,  no  rest  save  a  little  sitting  by 
the  threshold  or  the  hearth,  when  the  sun 
had  set  and  it  was  too  dark  to  work. 

"  The  sum  of  their  misfortunes  breaks  my 
heart,  and  what  can  I  do  but  relieve  a  little 
in  detail  here  and  there  as  I  am  able  t " 
the  priest  thought  despairingly,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  covetous  desire  stretched  itself 
out  towards  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  lands, 
and  great  possessions  of  some  rich  men  he 
had  known. 

"  To  think  of  stayin'  out  in  rain  like  that 
till  ye're  wet  through;  what's  the  manin' 
of  it,  ye  bad  child  ye  f "  Kitty  asked,  lifting 
a  hard  hand  threateningly  towards  Padeen's 
cold,  red  ears.  '*  An'  look  at  Molly,  wid 
sthrames  of  water  runnin'  out  of  her,  an' 
yerself  drenched  to  the  skin  an'  not  a  dry 
raff  in  the  house  to  change  wid." 

radeen  went  up  to  the  hearth  and  stood 
there  dejectedly,  each  chill  foot  covering  the 
other  alternately,  and  his  teeth  chattering 
a  little,  as  stray  gleams  from  the  peat-fire 
caught  him  here  and  there,  and  made  him 
feel  how  cold  he  was. 

<'  He  said  he  would  be  back  by  simdown, 
an'  so  I  waited." 

"  Who  said  1 " 

"  The  priest." 

"  The  new  priest  I  Have  ye  seen 
himl" 

Kitty's  wrath  was  immediately  changed 
to  interest. 

''  Yes;  he  was  goin'  across  the  meadow  to 
Jim  Moriarty's,  and  he  saidhe  would  be  back 
by  sundown,  an'  I  could  fetch  him  here  to 
see  you  an'  Hughie." 

"An'  BO  ye  waited  for  him.  Then, 
poor  son,  I  won't  scould  any  more.  There, 
tie  up  Molly,  an'  by  that  time  I'll  have  the 
fire  alight  an'  ye  can  dhry  yerself." 

''An'  what  about  the  priest  1  Should 
I  not  go  out  an'  wait  for  him  yiBt  1 " 

*'  Oh  no,  alannah,  he'll  know  it  was  the 
rain  dhruv  ye  indoors,  an'  if  he  asks  where 
Kitty  an'  Hughie  live  any  neighbour  will 
tell  him" 

Kitty  had  never  any  difficulty  in  making 
things  tidy  or  "  reddin'  up,"  as  she  called 
it ;  it  was  in  keeping  them  tidy  that  all  the 
difficulty  lay.     In  a  trice  the  kitchen  floor 
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was  swept  and  the  flames  were  sendins 
golden  bkrs  of  light  into  remote  corner^ 
and  Padeen,  ensconced  on  a  hob,  had 
ceased  to  shiver. 

"He*ll  come  yet  maybe,"  Kitty  was 
saying  in  her  own  mind,  <<an',  if  not,  a 
good  fire  on  a  night  like  this  is  no 
harm,  anyway."  To  these  poor  un- 
taught souk  the  priest's  presence  always 
brought  a  suggestion  of  a  vague  far-off 
bettemess,  and  in  the  new  priest's  case 
there  was  a  little  natural  curiosity  added 
to  the  usual  interest. 

''Ye  might  tell  us  a  tale,  mother," 
Lanty,  the  eight-year-old,  hazarded  from 
his  creepie  in  the  comer.  The  unusual 
tidiness  and  stillness  had  a  smack  of 
Halloweve  or  Chri&tmas  about  them,  of 
festivity  and  good  times  of  some  sort,  and 
Lanty  knew  nothing  better  than  story- 
telling in  the  warmth. 

Kitty  smiled  encouragingly.  That  enter- 
tainment cost  nothing,  and  Kitty  had  a 
good  heart 

"Maybe  111  tell  the  story  of  the 
blessed  St.  Andrew  an'  the  sea  sarpint 
if  yez  is  good  boys  till  supper-time,"  she 
answered,  with  some  lurking  belief  that 
the  priest's  approach  involved  tales  on 
sacred    subjects    only.      But    Phil    the 

Joungest  crept  into  his  mother's  lap  and 
ij  there  gracefully  as  a  young  Bacchus, 
demanding,  with  a  certain  imperiousness 
bom  of  the  moment,  that  they  should  have 
the  tale  then  and  there,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  about  any  sarpint,  but  about  pretty 
Peggy,  who  was  a  good  girl  and  married 
the  prince,  and  after  that  wore  a  gold  crown 
always,  and  had  black-pudding  for  dinner 
every  day.  And  Kitty  laughed  a  rare 
laugh  bom  of  the  moment  too,  and  hugged 
her  baby  son  to  her  heart  with  one  of 
those  instinctive  movements  that  have  a 
grace  of  their  own,  and  began  the  oft-told 
tale  of  pretty  Peggy's  adventures  and 
misadventures,  while  the  circle  of  eager 
faces  was  lifted  to  hers  as  to  that  of 
one  inspired.  So  the  picture  the  priest 
saw  when  he  raised  the  wooden  latch  and 
entered  the  hot,  ill-ventilated  room,  was 
not  without  a  certain  homely  attractiveness. 
In  the  corner  Molly  stood  soberly  chewing 
the  cud  and  turning,  now  and  then,  a 
pair  of  soft,  luminous  eyes  towards  the 
group  by  the  hearth ;  on  the  poles  support- 
ing the  roof  fowls  roosted  in  rows,  a  faint 
guttural  sound  or  a  slight  stirring  of  the 
wings  giving  occasional  intimations  of 
their  wakefulness;  while  from  the  stone 
hob  beside  the  ascending  smoke-wreaths, 


Padeen's  wondering,  dreamy  gase  extended 
forward,  past  the  firelight  and  the  rosy 
faces  fronting  him,  into  the  shadows  and 
obscurity  beyond.  It  was  one  of  the 
happy  moments  that  come  even  in  the 
saddest  lives,  and  the  youne  priest  falling 
on  it  reproached  himself  for  his  murmuring 
of  the  morning.  In  this  one  poor  cabin 
there  was  that  which  but  a  little  ago  he 
had  despaired  of  finding — time  for  rest 
and  love. 

"And  it's  his  riverence  sure  enough 
through  the  rain  and  darkness."  Ki% 
deposited  her  youngest  hope  on  his  bare 
feet,  and  rose  curtsying  and  smiling.  "If 
yer  riverence  would  .dhraw.  up  to  the  fire 
and  would  be  seated,"  offering  him  her  own 
stool,  "  an'  you,  Padeen,  get  up  an'  give  me 
the  hob."  Kitty  sat  down  again  on  the 
duties  of  hospitality  intent,  but  kept  her 
arm  round  the  child  she  had  displaced  widi 
an  instinct  of  timidity. 

"  And  how  are  you  again,  my  young 
friend  f "  The  priest  let  his  soft,  sad  glance 
rest  a  moment  on  the  child's  face. 

"  I  waited  till  it  was  dark,  sir,"  Padeen 
explained  apologetically. 

"Through  all  the  raint  I  am  vaiy 
sorry." 

"  You  had  said  I  was  to  wait,"  Padeen 
answered  simply. 

"  And  you  had  no  thought  bat  to  obey. 
Do  you  know,  Padeen,  men  become  martyn 
and  heroes  so  1 " 

"  It  did  not  matter  for  him,  so  as  be 
could  hev*  kep'  Molly  dhnr.  He's  used  to 
wettin's,"  Kitty  interposed,  determined  to 
ignore  the  priest's  acquired  Irish  and  to 
show  him  that  she  knew  a  second  language 
too. 

Father  James  was  a  little  startled.  Did 
the  child's  comfort  then  really  matter  ktf 
than  the  cow's  f 

"Padeen  is  not  your  own  son,  I  {ffe- 
sumet"  he  said  a  lit^e  coldly. 

Poor  Kitty,  who  never  had.  known  any 
difference  in  her  feelings  towards  one  child 
or  another,  was  quite  unconscious  of  any 
implied  rebuke. 

"  No,  sorr,  he's  not  me  own,"  she  answered 
cheerfully;  '<  though  thruth  to  tell,  that 
niver  enthers  me  mind  but  when  some 
stranger  asks  it  of  me." 

"  And  do  you  know  whose  child  he  is  I " 

"  Yes,  sorr."  Kitty  looked  round  at  the 
circle  of  innocent  listening  hces  fortivelyi 
before  she  remembered  that  she  alone  of  i^ 
her  household  "  had"  the  English.  "  Yes, 
sorr ;  there  was  Hughie's  sister  Norah,  a 
pretty  girl^  but  fooledge.    She  went  away 
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two  yean  afore  we  found  him  by  the 
door.* 

''And  you  think  he  is  her  son  1 " 

**  Yes,  8orr,  I  always  thought  so,  an' 
lately  he  is  growing  like  her.'' 

"  Do  you  know  if  she  was  manied  t " 

''No,  sorr,  I'm  feared  not.  You  see 
if  she  had  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to' steal  back  at  night  an'  make 
a  foundling  of  her  child  and  steal  away 
again. 

"  True."    The  ^oung  man  stifled  a  sigh. 

If  Kitty's  surmise  were  correct,  then  the 
dream  he  had  dreamt  that  day,  a  dream 
that  had  come  at  the  bidding  of  those  soft, 
questioning  child's  eyes,  was  over.  Nothing 
stained  must  be  offered  to  the  Church; 
he  could  not  educate  Padeen  for  the  priest- 
hood now.  And  yet  he  must  do  something 
fmr  the  bo^.  The  child  that  was  nobodjr's 
must  be  his  care. 

"  I  suppose  Padeen  will  be  hiring  when 
he  is  older  t " 

"  Yes,  sorr,"  sighing. 

"And  he  will  go  away  and  leave  you 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  Will  forget 
youl" 

"  Yes,  sorr ;  there  is  no  other  way.  They 
fly  off  like  the  young  birds,  when  they  are 
big  enough."  The  woman's  eyes,  as  s<^  and 
soulless  as  those  of  Molly  in  the  comer, 
grew  wet, 

^  Then  had  you  not  better  let  him  come 
to  me  now  1  I  need  a  smart  little  fellow  to 
mind  my  pony,  and  to  help  Margaret,  my 
servant;  and  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Padeen. 
If  you  entrust  him  to  me  I  shall  clothe  him 
and  take  care  of  him,  and  teach  him  to 
read  and  write,  and  make  a  man  of  him." 

"  Oh,  Padeen,  did  you  hear  t "  Kitty  was 
rosy  as  a  girl  with  the  shock  of  her  surprise 
and  pride.  Living  under  the  priest's  roof 
was  happiness  in  her  eyes,  and  a  kmd  of 
consecration.  "The  holy  father  will  take 
you  to  live  with  him,  and  there  will  be  no 
need  to  go  away  and  forget  us." 

The  child's  face  turned  crimson,  and 
then  grew  pale  again.  To  live  always  with 
this  beautiful  stranger,  to  be  always  within 
call  of  Kitty  and  Hughie  and  the  boys,  to 
see  Molly  at  times  and  have  the  purple 
crests  of  the  hills  always  before  his  eyes, 
how  beautiful  that  would  be  !  Good  fortune 
had  come  to  him,  without  the  need  on  his 
part  of  seeking  it 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  Padeen,  and  will  you 
come!" 

"Yes." 

"  Say  '  Yw,  sorr,  an'  thank  ye,' "  Kitty 
admonished  in  a  whisper. 


"  Yes,  sir,  and  thank  ye,  and  TU  serve 
ye  faithfully,"  Padeen  answered  in  his 
native  Erse,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  tears 
dimming  the  brightness  of  his  soft  eyes. 

SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

NO.  VL  THE  GBAMMAR-SOHOOL — NEW  STYLE. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Addlestrop  from 
part  or  lot  in  all  temporal  things,  as  well 
as  from  the  head-mastership  of  Christopher 
SendalFs  Free  School,  did  not  make  the 
Bev.  Onesiphorus  Tulke  any  the  less  busy 
or  expeditious  in  taking  possession  of 
his  new  abode.  The  very  day  after  the 
doctor's  ftmeral,  furniture  vans  began  to 
unload  their  contents  at  the  school-house 
gate.  A  glance  at  these  was  enough  to 
show  that  a  complete  transformation 
awaited  the  old  rooms  where  formerly  the 
eye  could  rest  on  nothing  that  was  not  of 
a  tint  softened  and  mellowed  by  age.  The 
colours  in  the  carpets  and  curtams,  primary 
once  perchance,  had  been  subdued  into 
secondary  if  not  tertiary  shades.  The 
furniture,  whether  oak  or  mahogany,  was 
solid  and  dark,  and  the  pictures  which  had 
himg  on  the  panelled  walls  were  fine  old 
engravings  in  Mack,  carved  frames.  To 
ffo  into  the  doctor's  drawing-room  on  a 
hot  summei^s  day,  gave  almost  the  same 
sensation  as  one  feels  in  entering  the  cool 
scented  darkness  of  an  Italian  church  from 
the  sweltering  heat  and  blazing  glare  of 
the  piazza  outside. 

In  the  matter  of  household  furniture  it 
was  evident  that  the  taste  of  Mr.  Tulke 
ran  on  totally  different  lines.  Brussels 
carpets,  with  scarlet  fl6wers  sprawling  over 
an  orange  ground,  covered  the  oaken  floors. 
Colour^  prints  in  florid  gilt  frames 
almost  concealed  the  rich  brown  wainscot 
on  the  walls ;  and  where  the  doctor's  old 
book-cases  and  cabinets,  his  claw-legged 
tables  and  Chippendale  chairs,  used  to 
stand,  Mr.  Tulke  introduced  a  selection  of 
furniture  in  the  best  style  of  the  age — 
furniture  forty  years  ago  was^not  so  pretty 
as  it  is  now — which  smelt  very  strong  of 
French  polish.  The  school-house  was  fur- 
nished thoroughly  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  drawing-room  being  made  especially 
resplendent,  though  Mr.  Tulke  was  a 
bachelor,  and  it  may  have  been  from  this 
circumstance  that  an  opinion  got  abroad  in 
Shillinffbury  that  the  school-house  would 
not  be  long  ungraced  by  a  mistress. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  next  quarter 
Mr.  Tulke  was  in  lus  place  presiding  over 
a  school  of  at  least  a  score  boys ;  for  the 
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fathers  of  families  at  first  betieved  that 
great  things  would  come  out  of  the  new 
educational  scheme,  and  the  promises  and 
professions  of  the  new  head-master  him- 
self rather  tended  to  foster  this  belief. 
Mr.  Tulke  was  a  puffy,  pasty-faced  man  of 
eight-and-thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  pale 
washed-out  blue  eyes  and  straw-coloured 
hair  and  whiskers.  The  latter  were  care- 
fully cut  into  inch-long  streaks  just  in  front 
of  his  ears,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
his  closely-shaven  face  and  severe  ecclesias- 
tical garb,  might  have  led  one  to  think 
that  Mr.  Tulke  belonged  to  what  was  then 
known  astheTractarian  partyin  the  Church. 
What  his  tenets  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places  may  have  been  we  knew  not,  but 
It  soon  became  manifest  that  Mr.  Tulke, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  extreme  evangelical  party  of 
which  our  then  Bii^op,  me  Hon.  and 
Eight  Bev.  James  Charles  Chitcham,  was 
likewise  an  ornament 
^  Mr.  Tulke  was  a  man  of  great  conversa- 
tional powers.  That  is,  he  always  insisted 
on  doing  all  the  talking  himself;  but  as 
he  rarely  talked  of  anything  or  anyone 
except  the  head-master  of  the  free  school, 
his  dissertations  occasionally  became  a 
little  tiresome.  His  ordinary  manner  of 
discourse  could  not  have  been  more  im^ 
pressive  had  he  been  an  archbishop,  and 
he  did  not  store  up  his  impressive  words 
and  looks,  and  only  bring  them  out  in 
times  of  grave  crisis.  He  would  stop  you 
and  ask  you  whether  you  thought  it  was 
going  to  rain,  or  enquire  how  much  you 
were  paying  for  firewood,  in  a  deep  voice 
of  tender  melancholy  which  a  prelate  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction,  or  a  judge 
passing  a  death  -  sentence  on  a  prisoner, 
might  have  envied.  When  he  shook  hands 
with  you,  hb  great  clammy  paw  seemed  as 
if  it  would  incorporate  your  own  luckless 
member  into  itself,  so  close,  and  moist,  and 
prolonged  was  the  handshaka 

The  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
under  the  new  dispensation  saw  a  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  free-school 
boys.  Mr.  Rasker  was  a  very  good  teacher 
in  his  own  department ;  and,  if  Mr.  Tulke 
knew  all  he  was  declared  by  his  diploma 
to  know,  the  five-and-twenty  boys  in  our 
free-school  were  very  well  looked  after. 
At  the  summer  breaking-up  there  was  a 
prize  distribution,  a  thing  the  like  of 
which  had  never  before  been  thought  of, 
accompanied  by  recitations  by  the  more 
promising  boys,  and  speeches  from  the 
rector,  Mr.  Winsor,  a  neighbouring  squirOi 


who  had  taken  Mr.  Tulke  particularly 
under  his  patronage,  and  from  Mr.  Tulke 
himself.  The  scholars  recited,  and  tlie 
guests  spoke  as  if  they  did  not  feel  quite 
at  home  in  their  work,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  Mr.  Tulke.  He  had  a  certain 
position  to  establish  in  his  speech,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  point  for  a  moment 
This  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  company 
assembled  what  an  exceedingly  able  man 
the  new  head-master  was,  and  what  a  great 
educational  work  was  that  to  which  he 
had  just  put  his  hand. 

Indeed,  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  old 
school  was  about  to  awaken  to  a  new  life 
of  usefulness.  The  boys  were  well  taught^ 
and  taught,  moreover,  something  which 
might  help  them  on  in  the  world.  The 
stoutest  defenders  of  Dr.  'Addlestrop,  the 
most  conservative  sticklers  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  founder's  will,  were  fain  to  admit  so 
much,  and  they  admitted  likewise  that  the 
new  head-master  was  a  very  pushing,  active 
man.  To  lift  up  the  school  from  its  low 
level,  to  be  the  Arnold  of  Christopher 
Sendall's  foundation,  would  have  been  a 
task  heavy  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
most  men ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  activity  of  the  Sev.  Onesiphorus  Tulke. 

A  man  may  sit  in  a  school-room  and  teach 
boys  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  for 
twenty  years  at  a  stretch,  and  still  never 
be  heard  of  ten  miles  away.  He  will  have 
his  reward — posthumous  perhaps — ^in  the 
fruit  of  patient  work;  but  this  was  not 
the  sort  of  reward  Mr.  Tulke  wanted, 
and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  the  object  oJf 
Mb  desire  was  one  which  comes  only  to 
men  who  are  instant  in  reminding  the 
world  of  their  existence  by  lifting  up  their 
voices  on  every  opportunity.  There  was 
never  a  meeting  of  any  sort  at  ShiUiog* 
bury  at  which  Mr.  Tulke  did  not  at  the 
very  least  "  say  a  few  words."  He  was 
always  ready  to  mount  any  pulpit  at  the 
shortest  notice,  and  perhaps  the  happiest 
time  in  his  whole  week  was  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  the  rector  would,  more  oflen 
than  not,  ask  him  to  preach  the  sermon 
in  the  parish  church. 

But  an  occasional  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  at  Shillingbury  would  hardly  serve 
to  lift  a  man  out  of  obscurity,  if  he  shonld 
simply  go  on  preaching  after  the  manner 
of  his  fellow-divines.  Mr.  Tulke  did  not 
mean  to  go  on  thumping  his  brains  to  pro- 
duce sermons  for  a  Shillingbury  congrega- 
tion to  listen  to  at  seven,  and  forget  at 
eight  o'clock  He  wanted  to  be  talked 
about^  and  his  name  to  be  a  word  in  men^s 
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months.  He  was  impatient  for  renown ; 
bnt  he  was  wise  enough  to  hold  his  peace 
till  he  should  find  a  cause  worthy  of  his 
eloquence,  and  after  a  year  or  8o  of  waiting 
he  found  one. 

Several  years  before  the  time  of  which  I 
am  writing  the  placid  lake  of  Anglican 
theology  had  been  rudely  ruffled  by  the 
yery  big  stone,  to  wit,  Tract  XC,  which 
a  certain  reverend  gentleman  had  cast  into 
it  The  extending  ripples  made  a  little 
stir  even  in  those  zealously  preserved 
shaUows  which  were  under  the  care  of  that 
hon.  and  right  reverend  overlooker,  James 
Charles  Chitcham,  D.D.  Here  and  there  a 
private  patron  had  obtruded  upon  the 
parishioners  young  men  who  started 
services  on  saint's  days,  and  preached  in 
white  surplices.  The  bishop's  brow  would 
grow  very  black  whenever  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  license  any  such  disguised 
wolves  as  these;  but  though  he  was  an 
honourable  as  well  as  a  right  reverend,  he 
could  hardly  refuse  to  license  a  man 
because  he  proposed  to  work  harder  than 
his  predecessor  had  worked. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  vicarage  of 
Bletherton,  a  village  adjoining  ShiUing- 
bury,  became  vacant  It  was  not  one  of 
the  prizes  of  the  Church.  The  income  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum, 
and  the  vicarage-house  was  little  better 
than  a  cottage.  It  was  in  the  gift  of  an 
Oxford  college,  and  very  naturaUy  all  the 
clerical  fellows  in  turn  declined  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  it  .  So  the  living  of 
Bletherton  for  a  time  went  begging ;  but 
at  last  a  chaplain  named  Laporte  accepted 
it^  and  then  began  a  state  of  things  eccle- 
siastic very  different  to  that  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  long  and  tranquil 

Cistorate  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Dormer,  the 
te  vicar. 

Mr.  Laporte  began  by  two  full  services 
every  Sunday  and  a  weekly  communioa 
Then,  when  Easter  came,  the  church,  bare 
and  ruinous  as  it  was,  was  prettily  de- 
corated. The  next  innovation  was  a 
harmonium,  played  by  the  vicar's  sister, 
and  a  Sunday  choir  of  email  children,  and 
finally,  when  the  scanty  congregation  met 
on  Whit  Sunday,  they  found  the  com- 
munion-table resplendent  with  a  new 
altar-cloth,  an  elaborate  brass  cross,  and 
two  tall  candlesticks. 

But  all  the  new  vicar's  innovations  were 
not  in  the  way  of  ritual  He  made 
excursions  into  the  then  not  much  worked 
field  of  elementary  education,  and  here  he 
raised  up  enemies  who  would  probably 


have  tolerated  as  great  an  excess  of  ritual 
as  the  age  was  then  ripe  for.  The  farmers 
had  alr^y  begun  to  see  there  was  ''a 
sight  too  much  lamin'  about,"  and  so  the 
cry  against  the  new  parson  waxed  loud 
and  bitter. 

Farmer  Oldacre  and  Farmer  Newton 
alike  declared  that  the  vicar  taught  worse 
popery  in  the  school  than  he  preached  in 
the  church,  and  from  that  time  they  both 
abjured  their  monthly  spell  of  church-going, 
and  slept  through  the  fourth  Sunday  after- 
noon as  they  had  hitherto  always  slept 
through  the  other  three. 

Ever  since  he  had  heard  that  an  Oxford 
chaplain  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant 
preferment,  Mr.  Tcdke  had  been  sniffing 
persistently  for  some  stray  whiff  of 
Eome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bletherton, 
and  now,  when  he  heard  tidings  of  the 
popish  practices  said  to  be  carried  on 
there,  he  stood  undecided,  like  a  cat  in  a 
tripe-shop,  as  to  which  he  should  first 
pounce  upon.  But  at  any  rate  the  time 
for  speaking  had  come,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  he  fired  off  a 
tremendous  No  Popery  sermon  from  the 
Shillingbury  pulpit,  and  wrote  a  scathing 
epistle  to  the  local  paper,  sending  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  the  evangelical  organ  in  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Tulke,  though  he  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  erudition,  was  not 
apparently  a  liturgical  scholar,  and  the 
week  after  his  letters  appeared,  a  swarm 
of  wasps  came  about  his  ears,  and 
"  Anglicanus,"  "  Oxoniensis,"  "  An  Anglo- 
Catholic,"  and  many  others,  made  sad  havoc 
with  both  his  facts  and  his  reasoning. 
Still,  the  sermon  had  been  preached,  the 
first  blow  had  been  struck,  and  Mr.  Tulke 
stood  out  as  the  Protestant  champion,  at 
least  as  far  as  Shillingbury  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  concerned.  And  it  is 
certain  that  from  his  champion's  hobby, 
the  Bev.  Onesiphorus  Tulke  did  come  into 
close  relations  with  many  of  the  greater 
lights,  whom  he  must  have  worshipped  from 
a  distance  had  he  been  content  to  confine 
all  his  energies  to  the  education  of  the  free 
boys. 

The  big  man  of  Shillingbury  was  un- 
questionably Sir  Thomas  Kedgbury,  of 
The  Latimers.  He  was  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions,  and  had  once  sat  in 
parliament  for  a  neighbouring  borough. 
It  was  understood  that  Sir  Thomas 
viewed  with  disapproval  the  growing 
assumptions  of  the  priesthood,  and  it  was 
possibly  on  this  account  that  Mr.  Tulke 
was  asked  to  dine  at  The  Latimers,  and 
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requested  to  make  what  nae  he  liked  of 
the  library  there.  Bat  Sir  Thomas,  though 
a  baronet,  was  not  a  wealthy  man.  mi. 
Winsor,  of  Skitfield>  had  ahnost  as  many 
acres ;  and,  much  better,  he  had,  besides,  a 
share  in  a  great  London  brewQry.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  any  connect- 
ing link  between  beer  and  evangelical 
thought,  so  I  leave  it  to  the  student  of 
sociology  to  decide  how  it  was  that  the 
members  of  Mr.  Winsor's  firm  were,  all  of 
them,  as  anxious  to  drive  their  feUow-men 
into  churches  of  a  certain  stamp  on  Sundays, 
as  they  were  to  entice  them  on  week-days 
into  public^houses  bearing  the  superscrip- 
tion "  Winsor's  Entire."  If  the  beer  lid^. 
Winsor  brewed  did  in  some  instances  act 
injuriously  upon  the  bodies  of  his  fellow 
Christians,  his  anxiety  for  souls  was  zealous 
and  far  reaching.  He  had  dozens  of  livings 
in  his  gift,  to  which  none  but  the  most 
approved  "Winsprians"  were  appointed. 
He  spent  thousands  in  evangelising  the 
youth  of  Connemara,  and  in  making  mode- 
rately good  Jews  into  indifferent  Chris- 
tians. The  Church  Association  did  not 
exist  at  this  epoch ;  but  if  Mr.  Winsor 
is  still  above  ground  he  is,  I  do  not 
doubt,  one  of  its  most  open-handed 
supporters. 

Of  all  the  benefices  in  Mr.  Winsor's-  gift 
the  plum  was  undoubtedly  Pudsey,  and  it 
happened  that  this  became  vacant  about 
six  months  after  Mr.  Talke  had  lifted  up 
his  voice  against  the  Koman  practices 
of  a  large  party  in  the  Church.  Pudsey 
was  worth  about  six  hundred  a  year,  and, 
as  soon  as  men  knew  it  was  vacant,  Mr. 
Winsor's  post-bag  was  filled  to  bursting 
with  letters  of  suggestion,  recommendation, 
and  application,  for  on  a  sudden  the  belief 
seemed  to  have  got  abroad  that  Pudsey, 
although  the  population  was  below  four 
hundred,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
benefices  in  the  county,  and  Mr.  Winsor 
received  warnings  by  the  bushel  of  the 
evils  which  must  come  to  religion  if  any 
but  a  right-mindedman  should  be  appointed 
to  Pudsey,  and  suggestions  by  the  score  as 
to  where  such  a  right-minded  man  might  be 
found. 

The  fortnight  which  followed  was  as 
anxious  a  one  to  many  households  as  the 
days  of  the  conclave  used  to  be  to  the 
Cardinals'  nephews  and  nieces.  Mr. 
Winsor  indeed  had  to  institute  a  sort  of  a 
conclave  of  his  own  on  account  of  the 
number  and  persistency  of  the  personal 
applicants.  At  last  he  spoke.  The  matter 
was  settled.     The  rectory  of  Pudsey  was 


offered   to    and   accepted   by  the   Bev. 
Onesiphorus  Tulke. 

And  then  from  many  a  parsonage  there 
rose  up  a  chorus  of  comment  on  the  new 
appointment      Some  sharp  things  were 
said    of    Mr.  Winsor,    and    some    very 
sharp  things  of  the  new  rector.     Who 
was  he!       Where  did  he  come   fromt 
Mr&  Sanctuary's    brother    declared  that 
he  was  the  very  double  of  a  man  he 
had    seen    preaching   in    a  surplice    in 
Devonshira     Then  the  bishop  came  in  for 
a  little  playful  satire  because  he  had  raised 
no  difficulties  about  non-residence.     The 
school-house  was  only  half  a  mile  farther 
from  the  church  than  the  rectory  was,  and 
his  "  dear  friend  Winsor  "  had  assured  him 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  the  rectoiy 
buildings.     Some  hints  were  dropped  that 
this  haU-mile  of  distance  would  have  been 
hard  to  span  over,  had  not  the  new  rector 
been  a  man  after  this  bishop's  own  heart; 
that  no  assurances  from  his  dear  friend 
Winsor  as  to  the  conservation  of  the  rec- 
tory-house would  have  induced  him  to  allow 
the  new  incumbent  to  be  non-resident,  had 
the  new  incumbent  not  cried  out  so  load 
against  the  Bletherton  atrocities. 

So  Mr.  Tulke  became  rector  of  Pudsey, 
and  scarcely  was  he  instituted  when  Bishop 
Chitcham  died,  and  another  prelate  came, 
who  loved  not  Bishop  Chitcham  nor  his 
works.  He  made  rather  a  wry  face  over 
the  tenure  of  Shillingbury  School  together 
with  the  rectory  of  Pudsey  by  Mr.  Tolke, 
but  he  took  no  hostile  steps  thereanent^ 
for  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  and  kneir 
quite  well  the  mischief  that  Mr.  Winsor 
could  stir  up  should  his  coat  be  stroked 
the  wrong  way.  Thus  Mr.  Tulke  wis 
left  in  peace  over  his  new  bit  of  good 
fortune. 

And  Mr.  Tulke  showed  no  sign  of  set- 
tling do^^  into  apathetic  indolence  |iow 
that  he  had  become  a  "  bloated  pluralist" 
He  started  at  once  a  fund  for  the  restortr 
tion  of  his  church,  extracting  subsoriptionB 
with  much  ingentdty  from  everybody  who 
owned  a  stick  or  a  square  yard  of  proper^ 
in  the  parish.  He  established  the  "  Shil- 
lingbury Deanery  Branch "  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Praying-wheeb  in 
Thibet,  and  he  became  secretary  sod 
treasurer  of  the  Diocesan  Association  for 
supplying  Feeding-bottles  to  the  Zenanas 
of  our  Indian  Empira  He  organised  a 
crusade  against  the  local  benefit  dabs 
which  held  their  meetings  in  puUic-housei, 
and  started  a  mutual  sw-help  sick  and  an- 
nuity dub,  which  was  to  abolish  pauperism 
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and  give  eyerj  member  a  pension  in  his  old 
age.    Of  this  he  also  became  treasurer. 

Soon  after  he  entered  in  possession  of 
Pndsey  rectory  Mr.  Tolke  entered  ^so  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.  The  lady  he 
chose  for  a  helpmeet  was  a  certain  Miss 
Small,  who  had  lived  with  Mr&  Winspr  as 
companion  since  the  marriage  of  that  lady's 
only  daoghter.  It  had  commonly  been 
supposed  that  Mr.  Winsor  would  do  some- 
ttmig  handsome  for  Miss  Small  when- 
ever she  might  find  a  husband,  and  pos- 
sibly Mr.  Tulke  may  have  shared  this 
belief  when  he  made  offer  of  himself.  If 
he  had,  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
for  Mr.  Winsor,  thinking  perhaps  that  he 
had  done  enough  for  the  new  manage  by 
the  grant  of  the  great  tithes  of  Pudsey, 
ga?e  Miss  Small  a  wedding-breakfast  and 
nothing  else. 

Matnmony  worked  a  great  change  in 
Mr.  Tulke's  household  arrangements  and 
ezpenditura  Mrs.  Tulke,  as  Miss  Small, 
had  undergone  twelve  years  of  seclusion ; 
so,  now  that  she  had  a  home  of  her 
own,  she  let  her  husband  see  at  once 
that,  if  he  wanted  to  have  any  peace 
in  his  life,  he  must  let  her  have  a 
little  of  what  he  was  fond  of  calling 
"worldly  vanity"  in  hers.  Mrs.  Tulke 
had  a  smart  phaeton,  with  a  high-stepping 
horse  and  a  groom  in  livery.  Two  of  her 
sisters,  of  ^ose  existence  their  brother- 
m-law  had  never  heard  till  the  week  before 
the  wedding,  arrived  at  the  rectory  on  a 
visit  of  in^finite  length,  and,  during  the 
vear  following  his  marriage,  Mr.  Tulke 
Iksd  to  give  more  dinner-parties  in  the  old 
school-house  than  Dr.  Addlestrop  had  given 
m  all  the  years  of  his  tenure. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Tulke  was 
not  more  ungrateful  to  his  patron  than  the 
recipients  of  bounty  generally  are,  but 
lometimes,  when  he  thought  of  that 
'^something  handsome"  which  had  dangled 
Eke  a  bait  before  his  eyes,  he  would  cry 
out,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  he 
hid  been  inveigled  into  matrimony  under 
Use  pretences ;  and  after  a  time,  when  he 
foond  his  expenses  more  than  doubled — 
there  were  two  little  beds  in  the  nursery 
by  this  time — and  his  income  at  a  stand- 
still, he  b^gan  to  repent  bitterly  that  he 
had  not  remained  a  bachelor.  He  was  not 
a  happy  man,  it  was  quite  clear.  He  was 
Qo  longer  faultlessly  shaven.  The  black- 
ness of  his  broadcloth  and  the  whiteness  of 
his  linen  no  longer  set  each  other  off  by 
vivid  contrast.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  seismed  striving  to    subdue    their 


former  brilliancy  into  a  dirty  grey.  The 
oily  effusiveness  of  his  manner  was  gone. 
He  rarely  "  said  a  few  words  "  on  any  plat- 
form now,  but  he  was  still  ready,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  to  collect  the  sub- 
scriptions to  any  of  the  various  societies 
and  funds  whose  bag-holder  he  was. 

After  a  while,  Mr.  Tulke  began  to  receive 
visits  pretty  frequently  from  a  certain  Mr. 
Gorgona,  a  dark  gentleman  from  London, 
very  smartly  dressed  and  wearing  a  good 
deal  of  jewellery.  Mr.  Gorgona  would 
sometimes  stay  the  night,  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  remark  amongst  the  school-boys 
that  these  visits  did  not  tend  to  sweeten 
the  head-master's  temper.  At  last,  one 
day,  shortly  after  his  yearly  tithe  audit 
and  the  receipt  of  his  half-year's  salary 
from  the  school-governors,  he  was  called 
away  on  pressing  business  to  London, 
leaving  Mr.  Basker  to  look  after  the  boys 
for  a  day  or  two. 

For  a  second  and  a  third  day  Mr. 
Hasker  presided  at  the  head-master's  desk 
A  fourth  and  a  fifth  day  passed,  and 
there  was  no  notice  of  Mr.  Tulke's  return. 
Indeed,  no  letter  of  any  sort  had  come 
from  him  since  his  departure.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  Mrs.  Tulke  became  very  uneasy, 
and  then  there  did  come  tidings  of  our  truant 
head-master  which  caused  such  a  panic  in 
Shillingbury  as  probably  had  never  been 
known  there  before.  A  writ  and  judgment 
against  him  at  the  suit  of  one  Emanuel 
Davids  came  down;  the  furniture  was 
seized  and  sold  to  satisfy  the  huge  claim — 
two  thousand  pounds  and  more — of  this 
voracious  Hebrew ;  while  the  members  of 
the  Self-Help  Club,  and  the  subscribers 
to  the  various  funds  and  societies  whose 
cash  the  Rev.  Onesiphorus  had  so  kindly 
collected,  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy 
and  doubtful  as  to  where  their  offerings 
might  ultimately  go,  or  to  speculate 
whether  they  really  would  enjoy  that 
pension  in  their  declining  days  of  which 
they  had  so  fondly  dreamed. 

The  fact  was  the  man  was  a  hopeless 
insolvent  when  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  head-mastership.  The  governors,  it 
seemed,  had  allowed  their  eyes  to  be 
dazzled  by  one  or  two  flashy  testimonials, 
and  neglected  to  make  strict  investigation 
as  to  their  candidate's  antecedents.  He 
had  begun  life  as  an  architect ;  but,  finding 
that  no  one  would  employ  him  in  building 
churches,  he  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  fill  them.  With  a  small  legacy  left  him 
by  an  aunt  he  bought  a  proprietary  chapel 
in  London,  and  here  began  that  connection 
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with  Messrs.  Gorgona  and  Davids  which 
was  destined  to  terminate  so  disastrously. 
When  he  came  to  Shillingbury  he  wanted 
money ;  more  money  was  wanted  when  he 
became  rector  of  Pudsey ;  and,  of  course, 
money  could  be  only  borrowed  by  a  man 
in  his  position  by  paying  for  it  pretty 
smartly. 

After  the  crash  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  heavily  in  debt  to  most  of  the 
Shillingbury  tradesmen,  and,  of  course,  the 
living  had  to  be  sequestrated.  This  was 
the  most  bitter  pill  of  all  for  Mr.  Winsor 
in  his  capacity  of  patron  and  evangelical 
light  of  the  county.  Some  time  before 
this  the  bishop  had  made  overtures  of 
peace  towards  hinii  but  Mr.  Winsor 
was  not  a  man  for  compromise.  The 
bishop  had  spoken  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  apostolic  succession,  which 
made  him  in  Mr.  Winsor's  sight  impossible 
as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard.  So 
the  episcopal  overtures  were  declined  with 
thanks.  Now  the  bishop  had  his  turn. 
He  sent  to  Pudsey  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  most  advanced  Anglican  school  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  church  during 
sequestration,  and  Mr.  Winsor  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  from  the  pulpit, 
which  he  had  destined  to  be  the  peculiar 
fount  of  evangelical  truth,  doctrines  were 
preached  which  were  little  better  than  rank 
popery. 

Mr.  Tulke  was  never  seen  in  Shilling- 
bury again,  and  Mrs.  Tulke  and  her  two 
babies  enjoyed  a  small  pension  from  Mr. 
Winsor.  From  time  to  time  stories  came 
down  to  us  how  Mr.  Tulke  had  been 
recognised  as  a  steward  on  board  an 
Atlantic  steamer,  and  afterwards  as 
collector  of  tolls  on  the  pier  of  a  fashion- 
able watering  -  place ;  and  one  witness 
declared  that,  if  a  certain  Eichard  the 
Third  he  had  seen  on  the  boards  of  an 
East  End  theatre  was  not  the  late  head- 
master of  Shillingbury  Free  School,  he  was 
marvellously  like  him. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLINa 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

m 

PART  III.   CHAPTER  IV.   AN  OLD  SONG. 

Ralph  Stirling  was  no  fool.  The 
training  his  father  had  given  him,  the 
careful  tutorage,  together  with  much  seeing 
of  foreign  lands  and  learning  of  foreign 
tongues,  were  indeed  hardly  likely  to 
culminate  in  such  a  result.  He  possessed 
great  store  of  knowledge  of  the  world  for 


one  so  young.  He  knew  his  own  world.  Ue 
knew  that  tnat  world  would  by  no  means 
clap  its  hands  in  frenzied  applause  if  he 
married  Hester  Devenant's  daughter. 

As  long  as  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
risen  in  the  world  does  nothing  to  make 
him  or  herself  either  conspicuous  or  dis- 
agreeable, the  world  is  ready  to  be  forgetful 
and  complaisant  enough.  You  do  not 
remember  that  A's  father  stood  behind  his 
own  counter  and  dealt  out  the  family 
sugar  in  neat  three-cornered  parcels,  until 
A,  presuming  upon  his  wealth  and  acquired 
equality,  says  or  does  something  under- 
bred that  gets  your  back  up.  Then  the 
three-cornered  parceU  pelt  you  like  so 
many  brickbats ;  and  (though  inclined  to 
be  theoretically  and  sentimentally  Se- 
publican  before)  you  suddenly  become 
Conservative  to  the  backbone,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  though  ''the  man's  the  man 
for  a'  that,"  you  infinitely  prefer  him  when 
he  bears  the  ''guinea  stamp  "  of  culture  and 
refinement. 

The  people  of  Becklington  had  accepted 
Hester  Devenant  as  the  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  as  a  woman  who  intruded 
herself  nowhere,  and,  if  eccentric,  was 
assuredly  nothing  worse.  Had  Hester 
chosen  to  do  so,  she  might  have  made  her 
way  among  the  local  and  smaller  surround- 
ing gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  she 
did  not  choose.  She  met  advances  with 
stubborn  repellence,  and  for  that  very 
reason  did  many  persons  of  some  position 
and  vast  curiositv  long  to  know  her.  That 
which  is  unattainable  has  ever  a  charm 
all  its  own.  Had  Mrs.  Devenant  betrayed 
a  wish  to  mingle  with  these  persons, 
doubtless  they  would  have  dubbed  her 
"  pushing ; "  as  it  was  they  agreed  to  call 
her  "peculiar,"  and  her  daughter  Hilda, 
"  interesting." 

But  once  it  should  become  known  that 
the  girl  was  to  become  the  wife  of  the  young 
squire  of  Dale  End,  things  would  take  a 
changed  complexion.  It  would  be  promptly 
and  acridly  called  to  mind  that  Hester 
Devenant  was  but  a  farmer's  daughter; 
and  that  she  had — in  the  days  when  she 
and  Gabriel  lived  up  among  the  dykes— 
been  seen  by  more  than  one  eye-witness  to 
''  whitestone  her  own  doorstep." 

People  who,  in  the  olden  days,  before 
M.  Lemaire  left  all  his  worldly  possessions 
to  his  niece  Hilda,  would  have  thought 
they  were  behaving  "nicely"  to  Jus. 
Devenant  if  they  bid  her  the  lime 
of  day  as  they  passed  her  with  her 
basket    of   frugal  marketings  upon   her 
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arm,  would  now  have  been  ready  to 
receive  her  as,  comparatiYelj  speaking, 
an  equal  But,  if  it  were  convenient  to 
do  so,  there  could  be  no  possible  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  remember  having  so 
passed  her  many  times  and  oft  It 
might  promptly  be  suggested,  too  — 
under  such  circumstances-^at  she  volun- 
teered to  nurse  the  old  squire  in  his  hour 
of  need,  with  the  crafty  design  of  getting 
a  "footing'' in  the  house,  and  ultimately 
marrying  Hilda  to  the  young  squire.  That 
Balph  was,  at  that  time,  believed  to  be 
dead,  would  go  for  nothing,  since,  when 
people  are  spiteful,  they  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  either  logical  or  accurate. 

Balph  knew  that  all  these  things  might 
come  to  pass ;  but  he  believed  himseH  to 
possess  a  strong  ally  in  Lady  Boseawen. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  regarded  her  as 
the  best  of  women.    With  him  best  meant 
most   generous.    A   lurking  and   rather 
comical  fancy  that  she  womd  find  Hilda 
more  easy  to  forgive,  since  pretty  Ethel  no 
longer  adorned  the  parent  nest,  made  him 
smile,  as  he  mentally  placed  Ethel's  mother 
in  the  position  of  Hilda's  social  godmother 
and  warm-hearted  ally.    He  counted,  too — 
love  is  apt  to  make  a  man  rather  selfish 
—upon  that  halo  of  reflected  tenderness 
that  surrounded  the  living  prototype  of 
Lidy  Boscawen's  dead  soa     And  then 
Hilda  would  plead  her  own  cause.    Who 
conld  look  upon  her  and  not  love  her? 
Who  could   listen   to    the  tones  of  the 
voice    which,    even    when   it   was    most 
glad,  held  a  ring  of  sadness,  and  not  be 
moved  and  won  1    It  was  impossible  to  see 
and  know  Hilda  Devenant  without  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  her  life  had  not  been  as 
that  of  other  women.    Self-repression,  the 
habitual  thought  of  another  that  pushes  into 
the  background  every  thought  of  self,  these 
lessons  that  come  to  most  women  with 
middle  age,  with  wifehood,  motherhood, 
and  the  trials  and  struggles  of  life,  had 
come  to  Hilda  in  the  morning  of  her  daya 
They  had  left  their  mark  in  ripeness  and 
sweetness;  but  in  sadness  too.  Hilda,  then, 
Was  bound  to  win  the  heart  of  Lady  Bos- 
eawen.    She  was  destined  to  reign  in  the 
county,  a  fellow-queen  with  that  best  of 
Women;    her  chosen    friend,  almost  her 
Adopted   daughter.    The  part  that  Mrs. 
Devenant  was  to  play  in  this  blissful  state 
of  aflfkirs  was  hardly  defined.    It  was  a 
sort  of  misty  vacuum  to  be  presently  filled 
in  by  the  hand  of  time. 

One    lovely  afternoon,   in   the   month 
that   gives    us    just   here   and    there    a 


touch  of  gold  upon  the  trees,  and  a  dash 
of  red  across  the  woods.  Lady  Boseawen, 
returning  from  a  round  of  visits  to  various 
friends,  pursued  her  lord  into  the  smoking- 
room.  Her  face  wore  a  look  of  portentous 
gravity,  there  was  a  line  visible  between  her 
brows,  and  an  injured  droop  at  the  comers 
of  her  mouth. 

"Denby,"  she  said,  sitting  down  on  a 
desirably  luxurious  chair,  but  sitting  bolt 
upright,  as  refusing  to  be  cajoled  by  it^ 
"  I  have  been  hearing  things  of  Ralph." 

Now  Sir  Denbyhad  been  hearing  things 
of  Balph  for  some  time  back,  and  1^  been 
keeping  the  said  things  from  bis  spouse, 
lest  she  should  be  vexed  by  them. 

Hence  he  displayed  a  guilty  and  crest- 
fallen demeanour  as  he  met  her  severe 
gaze,  and  noticed  that  the  hands  with 
which  she  smoothed  out  her  gloves  upon 
her  knee,  trembled  ever  so  slightly. 

"You  have  already  heard,  then,  that 
Balph  is  doing  that  which  is  not 
fitting  1"  said  Lady  Boseawen  magis- 
terialiy.     '*  Denby,  I  hate  deceit  1 " 

**  I  know  you  do,  my  dear,"  said  Denby 
uneasily;  ''but  you  see  I  thought  they 
might  be  just  silly  rumours." 

"You  should  have  told  me.  I  could 
have  sifted  them." 

"  What  is  there  to  prevent  you  sifting 
them  now,  my  dear  1 " 

"  If  all  I  have  heard  to-day  be  true,  it  is 
not  a  case  of  sifting  the  state  of  affairs, 
but  of  swallovring  them  whole  "  Here 
Lady  Boseawen  gave  a  gulp,  adding,  with  a 
pathetic  sigh,  "  If  one  can  ! " 

Sir  Denby  began  to  whistle  softly  to 
himself  to  pass  the  time  away. 

"It  is  most  unfitting  altogether,"  said 
Lady  Boseawen,  hardly  liking  to  put  the 
unfitting  thing  in  plainer  words,  "  and  you, 
Denby,  are  very  heartless  not  to  be  more 
sympathetia" 

"Bless  my  soul  I"  replied  Sir  Denby; 
''I'm  as  sorry  as  anything,  but  IVe  seen 
this  girl — ^Mrs.  Devenant's  daughter — and 
I'm  bound  to  say  she's  a  most  fitting " 

"Wife  for  Balph  Stirling  1"  suggested 
Lady  Boseawen  with  withering  sarcasm. 

"  Ko,  no ;  a  most  fitting  person  to  turn 
a  man's  head — to  make  him  ready  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself,  don't  you  know  1" 

"  No,  I  do  not  know,  Denby.  It  is  only 
persons  with  iltregulated  minds  who  can 
understand  such  things,  I  should  say." 
Lady  Boseawen  looked  as  though  her  own 
mind  were  regulated  to  an  inch  as  she 
spoke,  rose,  and  quitted  the  room  with 
crushing  dignity. 
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Bat  her  heart,  apparently,  hardly  kept 
pace  with  her  mind,  for  before  the  evening 
was  over,  she  began  to  wonder  if  it  woold 
ever  be  possible  to  forgive  Ralph  should  he 
marry  Hilda  Devenant  Next  she  called 
to  mind  that  some  one  had  said  that  the 
girl  had  been  educated  in  Paris.  That 
was  a  point  in  her  favour  certainly. 

''  I  have  noticed  the  girl  at  church/'  she 
said  to  the  penitent  and  conciliatory  Sir 
Denby,  late  that  night,  '*  and  I  think — nay, 
I  am  sure — that  with  a  little  brushing  up 
she  might  be — ^yes,  really  presentable.  Ajs 
to  the  mother,  she  is  doubtless  a  designing 
person,  and  has  thrown  the  young  people 
together  purposely." 

Sir  Denby  thought  of  **  Julia's  second 
girl,"  but,  like  a  wise  man,  held  his 
peace. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Hilda  1 

Never  could  any  creature  be  imagined 
less  conscious  of  the  stir  she  was  creating ; 
never  a  gentle  heart  so  lapped  in  its  own 
blissful  dreaming,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
all  sounds  from  the  world  beyond. 

It  was  Hilda's  habit  to  look  upon  herself 
in  the  light  of  a  person  vowed  to  one 
object  in  Ufe,  a  sort  of  votary  at  the  shrine 
of  a  self-elected  saint.  Assuredly  Hester 
Devenant  was  no  saint;  yet  toherserviceand 
worship  was  Hilda  vowed.  The  girl  had 
reasoned  and  dreamed  herself  into  the  con- 
viction that  this  sacred  office  of  hers  was 
a  legacy  left  to  her  by  that  father  whose 
memory  was  still  infinitely  precious  to  her, 
whose  words  of  love  and  soft  caressing 
ways  were  as  vividly  remembered  now  as 
in  the  days  when  they  were  dear  realities. 

*'  .Ma  reine,  ma  petite  reine  t "  How 
could  Hilda  forget  those  words!  Were 
they  not  the  last  she  ever  heard  spoken 
by  ^'mon  camarade's"  lips — the  loving 
valediction  of  a  parting  that  was  supreme  1 
After  that  all  was  the  coldness  of  death ; 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  After  that 
mon  camarade  slept  so  soundly  that 
he  could  not  hear  her  calling,  and  when 
she  touched  him,  he  was  cold  as  the 
ice  in  winter.  Chilled  by  that  awful  con- 
tact, how  glad  she  had  been  ot  the  warm 
grey  kitten  nestling  in  her  arms — even  of 
the  wilful  beautiful  sunbeam  that  would 
come  stealing  in  through  the  chink  of  the 
curtained  window  !  It  all  seemed  so  long, 
so  long  ago,  and  yet  her  father's  love,  and 
death,  and  loss  had  struck  the  key-note  of 
Hilda's  life. 

He  was  gone,  and  she — little  Hilda — his 
petite  reine — must  take  care  of  "mothie." 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  trace  the 


mental  process  by  which  the  desolate  child 
got  at  this  inversion  of  relationshvpw 
Perhaps  the  lack  of  care  and  tenderness  for 
herself  on  Hester's  part  helped  to  bring  it 
about  If  she  could  not  receive  she  would 
give.  It  has  been  said  that  even  in  her 
childhood  certain  memories  had  arisen  to 
trouble  her — memories  of  hard  words  dealt 
out  to  a  sorrowing  man;  of  the  scourge 
pitilessly  applied  in  such  fashion,  as  that 
each  stroke,  in  a  time  to  come,  took  the 
semblance  of  a  crime. 

When  haunted  by  such  thoughts  as  these, 
a  perfect  passion  of  pity  would  shake 
Hilda's  soul  for  that  mother  who  was  to 
her  the  centre  of  her  life.  The  sense  of  rest- 
lessness, of  an  eternal  seeking  for  something, 
which  had  oppressed  her  in  her  childiw 
companionship  with  Hester,  had  long  since 
explained  itself  to  her  as  the  spirit  of  a 
sleepless  penitence  and  remorse  for  hard 
words  upon  which  death  had  set  his  awfiil 
seal,  making  them  things  indelible.  Even 
lack  of  love  towards  herself  was  tendeily 
interpreted  as  the  result  of  an  entire  and 
absorbing  love  and  regret  given  to  the 
dead. 

"  Mothie's  heart  has  no  room  for  me," 
the  gijl  used  to  say  to  herself,  sad  at  her 
own  isolation  (yet  never  jealous  of  that 
other).     "  It  is  too  full  of  sorrow  for  him." 

Then  came  the  sweetness  of  her  friend- 
ship with  Alicia  Deane ;  the  perfect  com- 
pau'o  >hip;  the  never-failing  synpathy; 
all  ttie  still,  tempered  sunshine  Alt 
womc  can  shed  upon  each  other's  path- 
way in  life  if  they  will 

But  shadows  gathered,  grew,  closed  in. 

Hester  became  strange,  silent,  moody. 
Words  to  which  JHilda  could  affix  no 
meaning  fell  from  her  lips.  In  the  night 
time  she  wandered  firom  room  to  room; 
Hilda  ^her  heart  throbbing  heavily  with 
minglea  fear  and  wonder)  following  her, 
a  gentle  wraith  with  wealth  of  nut-brown 
hair  floating  on  its  shoulders. 

The  squire  was  dead.  Poor  Davey  had 
set  sail  for  a  distant  shore  with  a  bleediog 
heart  in  his  breast,  and  Hilda's  hand  had 
dealt  the  wound.  When  the  fond  but  hope- 
less love  which  Hester  had  fostered  for  her 
own  ends  came  to  be  clothed  in  words,  it 
found  no  echo  in  the  loved  one's  heart ;  and 
Davey  realised  too  late  that  he  had  boilt 
his  house  of  hope  upon  the  sands. 

As  if  this  was  not  sorrow  enough  to  fall 
upon  the  fair  head  of  Gabriel's  daughter, 
a  deeper  grief  was  added.  She  saw  that 
bitter  estrangement  had  come  about  be- 
tween her  mother  and  Davey.     More  than 
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once  the  sound  of  raised  and  angry  voices 
had  made  itself  heard  in  the  White  House,, 
and  Hilda  had  to  ran,  with  her  palms 
pressed  to  her  ears,  lest  words  not  meant 
for  her  to  hear  should  find  their  way  to 
them. 

It  was  a  terrible  time,  and  she  was  glad 
when  Davey  went  away.  Nothing  is  so 
painful  to  a  true  woman  as  to  find  herself 
loved  in  deed  and  in  troth,  when  she  has 
nought  to  give  in  exchange  for  such 
precious  merchandise;  and  Hilda  was  the 
troest  of  women.  She  took  to  lying  awake 
of  nights  and  listening  to  the  river,  as  with 
Boftt,  swift  rush  it  made  for  its  haven  in  the 
sea.  Falling  asleep  at  last  with  its  murmur 
in  her  ear,  she  would  dream  that  someone 
was  drowning- in  treacherous  waters — and 
wake,  to  tremble  and  sigh  at  the  fancied 
echo  of  a  cry  for  help  from  among  the  toss 
and  the  turmoil  of  tumbling  waves. 

In  addition  to  these  nervous  fiancies,  a 
terrible  dread — a  dread  that  more  than 
ooce  in  her  life  already  had  glared  upon 
her  for  a  moment  like  some  horrible  mask 
from  behind  a  curtain,  seen  for  an  instant 
and  then  hidden  mercifully  awav — began 
to  take  a  form  more  distinct  and  tangible 
than  ever  it  had  done  before. 

She  grew  afraid  to  leave  her  mother 
alone  even  for  an  hour.  She  gradually 
became  her  constant  and  unfailing  shadow, 
and  night  and  day  she  prayed  with  all  her 
earnest  heart  that  God  would  avert  the 
thing  she  feared,  or,  failing  this,  make  her 
wise  to  meet  it 

Breaking  in  upon  this  strange,  sad  life 
of  hers,  tlus  daily  strife  of  fear,  and  watch- 
fulness, and  unrequited  love,  came  the 
sadden  news  of  "  Master  Ralph's  "  safety. 
Then  Hilda  knew  that  it  was  of  him  she 
had  dreamed  when  she  heard  that  cry  for 
help  ringing  across  the  troubled  sea,  when 
she  listened  to  the  rushing  of  the  river 
till  it  grew  as  the  voice  of  many  waters 
making  haste  to  close  over  a  boy's  bright 
head. 

She  did  not  know  why  she  did  so,  but 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  brought 
such  blessed  news  to  Becklington,  Hilda 
gattiered  a  few  sweet  blossoms  from  the 
window-garden  at  the  White  House,  and, 
in  the  grey  gloom,  hurrying  to  the  grave 
of  Geoffrey  Stirling  and  his  wife,  laid  them 
reverently  down,  there  to  give  out  their 
perfumed  breath  and  die. 

She  stumbled  as  she  left  the  church- 
yard, for  her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears ; 
yet  her  heart  sang,  and  the  river,  that 
night,  seemed  to  sing  too,  as  if  it  were 


telling  a  brave  story  in  rhyme  to  the 
listemng  night. 

And  so  the  years  passed  on,  until  that 
summer  dawned  that  was  to  bring  Ralph 
Stirling  back  to  his  ddsolate  home. 

Hilda  had  longed  to  go  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  St  Mary's  that  glad  Sunday 
morning.  But  Mrs.  Devenant  had  one  of 
her  resUess  fits  upon  her.  Nothing  was 
right ;  everything  was  wrong. 

Hilda,  driven  here  and  there  by  this 
whim  or  that,  chid  herself  for  a  passing 
feeling  of  impatience,  heard  the  bells  pea^ 
ing  and  clashing,  and  smiled  to  think  how 
much  happiness  there  was  in  the  world, 
after  all 

And  at  noontide  of  that  blessed  day, 
singing  the  old  song  that  Miss  Alicia  had 
taught  her  in  the  olden  days,  she  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  clematis  to  find 
'* Master  Ralph"  waiting  for  her,  bare- 
headed in  the  sunshine. 

She  had  thought  of  him  as  a  tall 
stripling,  with  laughing  dark  eyes,  and  a 
winning  grace  of  manner  that  made  him 
different  from  his  feUows.  She  found 
him  a  man,  older  in  look  by  many  a  year 
than  those  that  he  had  lived  through,  full 
of  a  grave  and  exquisite  courtesy,  shoviing 
the  signs  of  having  passed  through  much 
suffering,  and  of  consequent  powers  of 
sympathy  with  the  pain  of  others. 

From  that  hour  *and  day  all  the 
world  was  changed  to  Hilda.  Not  that 
her  outward  life  changed  one  jot,  save 
that  it  was  cheered  and  beautified  by  his 
frequent  presence;  but  all  its  trials  were 
lightened,  all  its  troubles  became  easier  to 
bear.  Even  that  great  and  terrible  dread 
seemed  to  show  a  less  threatening  aspect, 
and  at  times  it  almost  vanished  out  of 
sight. 

Her  mother  was  assuredly  less  fitful  and 
depressed.  Trae  she  never  spoke  of  Ralph 
in  his  absence  (a  silence  under  which 
Hilda  chafed  not  a  little) ;  but  she  smiled 
when  he  came,  the  old  wondrous  beauty 
dawning  in  her  face,  the  old  power  of 
charm  that  had  once  won  Davey's  heart, 
making  itself  felt 

Hilda  never  stopped  to  ask  herself  if 
Bhe  loved  this  man,  who  had  brought  the 
fulness  of  summer  into  her  heart  as  the 
sun  had  warmed  the  earth  to  bloom  and 
beauty.  Was  she  not  vowed  to  the 
shrine  of  her  saint)  Could  thoughts  of 
self  be  permitted  to  intrude  themselves 
between  her  and  her  life's  worki  No! 
But  how  beautiful  was  the  world,  this  one 
year  of  all  others ! 
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Hilda  drank  in  all  the  story  of  Ralph's 
plans  and  ambitions  for  the  fatore  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  child  listening  to  a  fairy- 
tale, adding  little  suggestions  of  her  own 
here  and  there,  such  as  made  her  listener 
long  to  kiss  the  lips  that  uttered  them. 

Se  thought  he  had  never  known  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word  "  helpmeet "  till 
now.  He  thought  th^t  he  had  never 
known  the  meaning  of  the  word  "life" 
till  now — all  the  noble  uses  it  might  be 
put  to,  all  the  precious  joys  that  it  might 
bring. 

The  day  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  but 
towards  sundown  a  little  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  came  stealing  among  the  flowers  in  the 
White  House  garden,  stirring  their  sleepy 
heads  gently  as  if  to  rally  them  from  their 
long  stupor.  The  harvest  moon,  together 
with  her  attendant  star,  hung  above  the 
pine-woods  and  the  river;  and  the  after- 
glow of  the  sunset  shone  bravely  in  the 
west,  melting  from  amber  to  rose  and  from 
rose  to  blue. 

A  thrush  was  singing  on  a  bough  near 
the  widely-opened  casement  that  looked 
upon  the  river.  Two  people  listened  to 
his  sone. 

Ralph  and  Hilda. 

Hester  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  room 
across  the  house-place,  for  she  was  weary 
with  the  long  hot  hours  of  the  day — 
weary,  too,  with  tbis  beating  in  her  brain 
that  seemed  to  take  the  sound  of  mad, 
accusing  words — words  uttered  over  and 
over  again,  hard  and  pitiless  as  the  strokes 
of  a  hammer  on  an  anviL 

Hilda  lay  back  in  the  comer  of  the 
low  cushioned  seat  that  ran  round  the 
window.  Ralph  stood  leanins  against  the 
frame.  Hilda  watched  the  sweSing  speckled 
breast  of  the  feathered  songster.  Ralph 
watched  her.  She  wore  a  dress  of  pale 
da£fodil,  and  at  her  throat  was  a  posy  of 
purple  iris.  A  light  as  of  deep  content 
and  joy  unspeakable  shone  in  her  sweet 
serious  eyes ;  a  faint  smile  came  and  went 
about  her  Ups. 

"There^he  has  flown,"  said  Ralph; 
"  after  bidding  us  such  sweet  good-night" 

Had  the  1)ird'8  joyous  song  seemed  to 
Hilda  as  the  voice  of  her  own  heart,  that 
she  found  no  answer  but  a  sigh  1 

**  Am  I  to  have  no  otiier  song  to-night  f' 
asked  Ralph. 

"What  you  will." 


"  Then  I  will — ^the  song  I  love  best  of 
alL" 

The  colour  deepened  in  Hilda's  chedc; 
her  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  she  crossed  the 
room  and  took  her  place  at  the  piano  that 
stood  in  a  deep  recess. 

"  Must  it  really  be  that  one  t "  she 
said,  a  new  timidity  holding  her  in  its 
thral). 

"  Really  that  one ;  that  and  no  other.'' 

A  few  soft  minor  chords  followed  each 
other  in  falling  sequence,  and  tiien  HiMa's 
voice — that  clear  sweet  voice,  whose  deeper 
tones  held  the  sadness  of  tears — ^b^gan  the 
song  that  Ralph  loved  to  hear : 

"  Love  is  not  a  feeling  to  pass  away, 
Like  the  balmy  breath  of  a  summer  day, 
It  is  not — ^it  cannot  be — laid  aside. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  foiget  or  hide." 

Never  had  that  beautiful  voice  been  so  un- 
manageable. It  trembled  so  sadly  that  atlast 
the  words  of  the  song  were  hardly  audible. 
It  did  not  tremble  less  when  Ralph's  hand 
was  laid  upon  her  shoulder ;  it  ceased  alto- 
gether— how  could  it  do  otherwise  t — ^when 
he  drew  her  head  back  against  his  breast^ 
and  bent  till  his  lips  rested  upon  hers  in 
the  long  first  kiss  of  happy  love. 

"  My  darling,"  he  whispered,  when  that 
kiss  was  ended,  "is  that  our  betrothal 
songi" 

And  Hilda,  risine,  came  to  his  side»  lifted 
her  tender  eyes  to  ms,  and  answered  : 

"  It  is  what  you  will." 

Doubtless  she  had  forgotten  just  then 
about  the  saint  and  the  shrine,  and  the 
life  vowed  to  one  devotion.  To  say  the 
truth  she  had  forgotten  all  thinss  in  earth 
or  heaven,  save  that  Ralph  Stirmig  stood 
there  before  her,  her  own,  and  not  another's; 
her  king  whom  she  would  gladly  follow 
through  the  world — her  lora,  to  whose 
behest  she  would  at  all  times  answer: 

"  It  IS  what  you  will" 

There  was  no  room  for  any  other 
thought  in  all  her  heart,  save  tmtt.  To 
give  herself  wholly,  keeping  nothing  back; 
to  love,  even  as  she  saw  and  felt  uie  was 
beloved. 

Nothing  would  content  her  less  than  the 
entire  surrender,  held  in  those  tender, 
simple  words : 

"  It  is  what  you  will" 

She  had  had  but  little  joy  in  her  life,  and 
now  the  greatest  joy  of  all  had  come  to 
her. 
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I  Br  AJfTHONT  TSOLLOPB. 

fl         CHAPTER  Ul.      MR.   BAKKY  AGAIN. 

Mr.  B,UiRY  has   giren  me  to  under- 
eUnd  that  he   means    to  come   down  to- 
morrow."   Thifl  was  said  by  Mr.  Grey  to 
hia  daughter, 
"  What  does  he  want  to  come  hare  for  1 " 
"  I  Buppoee  you  know  why  he  wantg  to 
come  here  t "      Then  the  father  van  eilent, 
mi  for  some  time  Dolly  remained  silent 
sIbo.     "  He  is  coming  to  ask  you  to  conaent 
to  be  his  wife." 
"  Why  do  you  let  him  come,  papa  1 " 
"  I  cannot  hinder  him.    That  in  the  first 
place.     And  then  I  don't  want  to  prevent 
his  coming." 
"  Oh,  papa  !  " 

"  I  do  not  want  to  prevent  his  coming. 
And  I  do  not  wish  you  now  at  this  instant 
to  pledge  yourself  to  anything," 
"  I  cannot  but  pledge  myself." 
'     "You  can  at  any  rate  remain   silent 
while  I  speak  to  you."     There  was 
nlemnity  in  his  manner  which  almost  awed 
her,  BO  that  she  could  only  come  nearer  to 
him  and  sit  close  to  bini  holding  his  hand 
in  hers.     "  I  wish  you  to  hear  what  I  have 
got  to  aay  to  you,  and  to  make  no  answer 
till  you  shall  make  it  to-morrow  to  him, 
ifter  having   fully   considered  the  whole 
matter.      In  the  first  place  he  is  an  honest 
and  good  man,  and  certainly  will  not  ill- 
treat  you." 
"  Is  that  BO  much  t " 
"It  is  a  great  deal  as  men  go.     It  would 
'  be  a  great  deal  to  me  to  be  sure  that  I  bad 
left  you  in  the  hands  of  one,  who  is,  of  his 
nature,  tender  and  affectionate." 
"  That  is  something  ;  but  not  enough." 
"  And  then  he  is  a  careful  man,  who  will 
certainly  Bci*cen  you  from  all  waul ;  and  he 


is  prudent,  walking  about  the  world  with 
his  eyea  open, — much  wider  than  your 
father  has  ever  done."  Here  she  only 
lis  hand.  "  There  is  nothing  to  be 
eaid  against  him,  except  that  something 
which  you  spotted  at  once  when  yon  said 
that  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  According 
to  your  ideas,  and  to  mine,  he  is  not  quite 
a  gentleman  ;  but  we  are  both  fastidious." 
■'  We  must  pay  the  penalty  of  our  tastes 
in  that  respect,"  , 

"You  are  paying  the  penalty  now  by 
your  present  doubts.  Bat  it  is  nob  yet  too 
late  for  you  to  get  the  better  of  it.  Though 
I  have  acknowledged  that  he  is  not  quite  a 
gentleman,  he  is  by  no  means  the  reverse. 
You  are  quite  a  lady." 
"  I  hope  sa" 

"  But  yon  are  not  particularly  good- 
looking." 

"  Papa,  you  are  not  complimentary." 
"  My  dear,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  so.   To 
me  your  face,  such  aa  it  is,  is  the  sweetest 
thing  on  earth  to  look  upon." 

"  Oh,  papa  ; — dear  papa  ! "  and  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  nock  and  kissed 
him. 

"  But  having  lived  so  long  with  me  you 
have  acquired  my  habits  and  thoughts, 
and  have  learnt  to  ilisregard  utterly  your 
outward  appearance." 

"  I  would  be  decent  and  clean  and 
womanly," 

"  That  is  not  enough  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  men  in  general.  But  he  has  seen 
deeper  than  most  men  do." 

"  Into  the  value  of  the  business,  you 
mean,"  said  she. 

"  No,  Dolly ;  I  will  not  have  that 
That  is  ill-natured,  and  as  I  believe 
altogether  untrue.  I  think  of  Mr.  Harry 
that  he  would  not  marry  any  girl  for  the 
sake  of  the  business,  utdess  ho  lovctl  her." 
"That    is    nonsense,    papa.     How   can 
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Mr.  Barry  love  met  Did  he  and  I  ever  have 
five  miDutes  of  free  conyersation  together)" 

''IJnIesa  he  meant  to  love  would  be 
nearer  the  mark ;  and  knew  that  he  could 
do  80.  You  will  be  quite  safe  in  his  hands." 

"  Safe,  papa ! " 

"  So  much  for  yourself ;  and  now  I  must 
say  a  few  words  as  to  myself  You  are 
not  bound  to  marry  him,  or  anyone  else,  to 
do  me  a  good  turn ;  but  I  thmk  you  are 
bound  to  remember  what  my  feelings  would 
be  if  on  my  death-bed  I  were  leaving  you 
quite  alone  in  the  world.  As  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  you  would  have  enough  for 
all  your  wants;  but  that  is  all  that 
you  would  have.  You  have  become  so 
thoroughly  my  friend,  that  you  have  hardly 
another  real  friend  in  the  world." 

"  That  is  my  disposition." 

'^  Yes ;  but  I  must  guard  against  the  ill- 
effects  of  that  dispositioa  I  know  that  if 
some  man  came  the  way  whom  you  could 
in  truth  love,  you  would  make  the  sweetest 
wife  that  ever  a  man  possessed." 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  you  talk !  No  such 
man  will  come  the  way  and  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

*'  Mr.  Barry  has  come  the  way.  And  as 
things  go  is  deserving  of  your  regard.  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  accept  him.  Now  you 
will  have  twenty-four  hours  to  think  of 
that  advice,  and  to  think  of  your  own 
future  condition.  How  will  life  go  with 
you  if  you  should  be  left  living  in  this 
house,  all  alone  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  speak  as  though  we  were 
to  be  parted  to-morrow  1 " 

"  To-morrow  or  next  day,"  he  said  very 
solemnly.  "The  day  will  surely  come 
before  long.  Mr.  Barry  may  not  be  all 
that  your  rancy  has  imagined." 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"  But  he  has  those  good  qualities  which 
your  reason  should  appreciate.  Think  it 
over,  my  darling.  And  now  we  will  say 
nothing  more  about  Mr.  Barry  till  he  shall 
have  been  here  and  pleaded  Us  own  cause." 
Then  there  was  not  another  word  said  on 
the  subject  between  them,  and  on  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Grey  went  away  to  his 
chambc^  as  usual 

Though  she  had  strenuously  opposed  her 
father  through  the  whole  of  the  conversa- 
tion above  given,  still  as  it  had  gone  on, 
she  had  resolved  to  do  as  he  would  have 
her; — not  indeed,  that  is,  to  marry  this 
Buitor,  but  to  turn  him  over  in  her  mind 
yet  once  again,  and  find  out  whether  it 
would  be  possible  that  she  should  do  so. 
She  had  dismissed  him  on  that  former 


occasion,  and  had  not  since  given  a  thought 
to  him,  except  as  to  a  nunance  of  which 
she  had  so  far  ridded  herself.  Now  the 
nuisance  had  come  again,  and  she  was  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  hr .  she  could 
accustom  herself  to  its  perpetual  presence, 
without  incurring  perpetusJ  misery.  Bat 
it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  she  did  not 
begin  the  enquiry  in  a  fair  frame  of  miocL 
She  declared  to  herself  that  she  would 
think  about  it  all  the  ni^ht  and  all  the 
morning  without  a  prejudice,  so  that  she 
might  be  able  to  accept  him  if  she  found  it 
possible  But  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
present  to  her  a  high,  black  stone  wall,  at 
one  side  of  which  stood  she  herself  while 
Mr.  Barry  was  on  the  other.  That  there 
should  be  any  clambering  over  that  wall  by 
either  of  them  she  felt  to  be  quite  im- 
possible, though  at  the  same  time  she 
acknowledged  that  a  miracle  might  occur 
by  which  the  wall  would  be  removed. 

So  she  began  her  thinking,  and  used  all 
her  father's  arguments.  Mr.  Barry  was 
honest  and  go^,  and  would  not  iU-treit 
her.  She  knew  nothing  about  him,  hot 
would  take  all  that  for  gramted  as  though 
it  were  gospel, — because  her  father  had 
said  so.  And  then  it  was  to  her  a  bet 
that  she  was  by  no  means  good*looking,-« 
the  meaning  of  which  was  that  no  <^her 
man  would  probably  want  her.  Then  she 
remembered  her  facer's  words, — "  To  me 
your  face  is  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth 
to  look  upon."  This  she  dm  believa 
Her  plainness  did  not  come  against  her 
there.  Why  should  she  rob  her  father  of 
the  one  thing  which  to  him  was  sweet  in 
the  world  ?  And  to  her,  her  &tJier  was 
the  one  noble  human  being  whom  she  had 
ever  known.  Why  should  she  rob  hersdf 
of  his  daily  presence  9  Then  she  told  her 
self, — as  she  had  told  him, — that  she  had 
never  had  five  minutes'  f^  conversatum 
with  Mr.  Barry  in  her  lifa  That  eertaiii^ 
was  no  reason  why  free  conversation  should 
not  be  commenced.  But  then  she  did  not 
believe  that  free  conversation  was  within 
the  capacity  of  Mr.  Barry.  It  would  never 
come,  though  she  mieht  be  married  to  him 
for  twenty  years.  He  too  might  periiapB 
talk  about  his  business ;  but  there  wonld 
be  none  of  those  considerations  as  to 
radical  good  or  evil  which  made  the 
nucleus  of  all  such  conversations  with  her 
father.  There  would  be  a  flatnees  about  it 
all  which  would  make  any  such  interchange 
of  words  impossible.  It  would  be  as  thoupi 
she  had  been  married  to  a  log  of  wood, 
or  rather  a  beast  of  the  field,  as  regarded 
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all  sentimeiit  How  much  money  would 
be  coming  to  him  t  Now  her  father  had 
never  told  her  how  much  money  was 
coming  to  him.  There  had  been  no  aUosiou 
to  that  branch  of  the  subject 

And  then  there  came  other  thoughts  as 
to  that  interior  life  which  it  would  be  her 
destiny  to  lead  with  Mr.  Barry.  Then 
came  a  black  cloud  upon  her  face  as  she 
sat  thinking  of  it  "  Never,"  at  last  she 
said,  "never,  never.  He  is  very  foolish 
pot  to  know  that  it  is  impossible."  The 
"he"  of  whom  she  then  spoke  was  her 
&ther  and  not  Mr.  Barry.  "  If  I  have  to  be 
left  alone,  I  shall  not  be  the  first  Others 
have  been  left  alone  before  me.  I  shall  at 
any  rate  be  left  alone."  Then  the  wall 
became  higher  and  more  black  than  ever. 
And  there  was  no  coming  of  that  miracle 
by  which  it  was  to  be  removed.  It  was 
clearer  to  her  than  ever  that  neither  of 
them  cotdd  climb  it  **  And  after  all,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "to  know  that  your  hus- 
band is  not  a  gentleman !  Ought  that  not 
to  be  enough  1  Of  course  a  woman  has  to 
nay  for  her  fastidiousness.  Like  other 
luxuries,  it  is  costly.  But  then,  like  other 
hzuries,  it  cannot  be  laid  asida"  So 
before  that  morning  was  gone  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  steadily  that  Mr.  Barry 
should  never  be  her  lord  and  master. 

How  she  could  best  make  him  under- 
stand that  it  was  so, — so  that  she  might 
be  quickly  rid  of  him!  When  the  first 
hour  of  thinking  was  done  after  breakfast, 
it  was  that  which  filled  her  mind.  She 
was  sure  that  he  would  not  take  an  answer 
easily  and  go.  He  would  have  been  pre- 
pared by  her  father  to  persevere,— not  by 
'his  absolute  words,  but  by  his  mode  of 
s^king.  Her  father  would  have  ^ven 
bim  to  understand  that  she  was  still  in 
doubt ;  and,  therefore,  might  possibly  be 
talked  over.  She  must  teach  him  at  once, 
as  well  as  she  could,  that  such  was  not  her 
eharaeter,  and  that  she  had  come  to  a 
resofaitiou  which  left  him  no  chance.  And 
she  was  guilty  of  one  weakness  which  was 
ihnost  unworthy  of  her.  When  the  time 
came  she  changed  her  dress,  and  put  on 
in  old  shabby  frock,  in  which  she  was 
wont  to  call  upon  the  Carrolls.  Her  best 
dresses  were  all  kept  for  her  father, — and, 
perhaps,  accounted  for  that  opinion,  that 
to  his  eyes,  her  face  was  the  sweetest  thing 
on  earth  to  look  upon.  As  she  sat  there 
waiting  for  Mr.  Barry,  she  certainly  did 
look  ten  years  oldec  than  her  age. 

In  truth  both  Mr.  Grey  and  Dolly  had 
been  somewhat  mistaken  in  their  reading 


of  Mr.  Barry's  character.  There  was  more 
of  intellect  and  merit  in  him  than  he  had 
obtained  credit  for  from  either  of  them. 
He  did  care  very  much  for  the  income  of 
the  business,  and,  perhaps,  his  first  idea  in 
looking  for  Dollys  hand,  had  been  the 
probability  that  he  would  thus  obtain  the 
whole  of  that  income  for  himself.  But, 
while  wanting  money,  he  wanted  also  some 
of  the  good  things  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany it  A  superior  intellect,— ^an  intellect 
sliehtly  superior  to  his  own,  of  which  he 
did  not  think  meanly,  a  power  of  conver- 
sation, which  he  might  imitate,  and  that 
fineness  of  thought  which,  he  flattered 
himself,  he  might  be  able  to  achieve  while 
living  with  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman, — 
these  were  the  treasures  which  Mr.  Barry 
hoped  to  gain  by  his  marriage  with 
Dorothy  Grey.  And  there  had  been  some- 
thing in  her  personal  appearance  which,  to 
his  eyes,  had  not  been  distasteful.  He 
did  not  think  her  face  the  sweetest  thing 
in  the  world  to  look  at,  as  her  father  had 
done ;  but  he  saw  in  it  the  index  of  that 
intellect  which  he  had  desired  to  obtain 
for  himself.  As  for  her  dress,  that,  of 
course,  should  all  be  altered.  He  imagined 
that  he  could  easily  become  so  far  master 
of  his  wife  as  to  make  her  wear  fine  clothes 
without  difficulty.  But  then,  he  did  not 
know  Dolly  Grey. 

He  had  studied  deeplv  his  manner  of 
attacking  her.  He  would  be  very  humble 
at  first,  but  after  a  while  his  humility 
should  be  discontinued,  whether  she 
accepted  or  rejected  hincL  He  knew  well 
that  it  did  not  become  a  husband  to 
be  humble;  and  as  regarded  a  lover  he 
thought  that  humility  was  merely  the  out- 
side gloss  of  love-making.  He  had  been 
humUe  enough  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  would  begin  now  in  the  same  strain. 
But,  after  a  while,  he  would  stir  himself, 
and  assume  the  manner  of  a  man.  "  Miss 
Grey,"  he  said  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
"  you  see  that  I  have  been  as  good  as  my 
word,  and  have  come  a^ain."  He  had 
already  observed  her  old  frock  and  her 
mode  of  dressing  up  her  hair,  and  had 
guessed  the  truth. 

''I  knew  that  you  were  to  come,  Mr. 
Barrv.'* 

"  Your  father  has  told  you  so." 

"  Yes." 

''And  he  has  spoken  a  good  word  in 
my  favour  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  he  has." 

'*  Which  I  trust  will  be  effective." 

"  Not  at  all     He  knows  that  it  is  the 
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only  subject  on  which  I  cannot  take  his 
advice.  I  would  burn  my  hand  ofif  for  my 
father ;  but  I  cannot  afford  to  give  it  to 
anyone  at  his  instance.  It  must  be  ex- 
clusively my  own, — unless  someone  should 
come  very  different  from  those  who  are 
likely  to  ask  for  it" 

There  was  something,  Mr.  Barry  thought, 
of  offence  in  this,  but  he  could  not  alto- 
gether throw  off  his  humility  as  yet  "  I 
quite  admit  the  value  of  the  treasure,"  he 
said. 

"  There  need  not  be  any  nonsense  between 
us,  Mr.  Barry.  It  has  no  special  value  to 
any  one, — except  to  myself.  But  to  myself 
I  mean  to  keep  it  At  my  father's  instance 
I  had  thought  over  the  proposition  you 
have  made  me  much  more  seriously  than  I 
had  thought  it  possible  that  I  should  do." 

"  That  is  not  flattering,"  he  said. 

**  There  is  no  need  for  flattery  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  You  had  better 
take  that  as  established.  You  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  wishing  for  certain 
reasons  that  I  should  be  youi  wife." 

"  The  common  reason, — that  Hove  you." 

**  But  I  am  not  able  to  return  the  feeling, 
and  do  not  therefore  wish  that  you  should 
be  my  husband.  That  sounds  to  be 
uncivil" 

"  Rather." 

''But  I  say  it  in  order  to  make  you 
understand  the  exact  truth.  A  woman 
cannot  love  a  man  because  she  feels  for  him 
even  the  most  profound  respect.  She  will 
often  do  so  when  there  is  neither  respect 
or  esteem.  My  father  has  so  spoken  of 
you  to  me,  that  I  do  esteem  you ;  but  that 
has  no  effect  in  touching  my  heart,  there- 
fore I  cannot  become  your  wife." 

NoW|  as  Mr.  Barry  thought,  had  come 
the  time  in  which  he  must  assert  himself. 
"  Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  "  you  have  probably 
a  long  life  before  you." 

"Long  or  short  it  can  make  no 
difference." 

<'  If  I  understood  you  aright,  you  are 
one  who  lives  very  much  to  yourself." 

"  To  myself  and  my  father." 

"  He  is  growing  in  years." 

*^  So  am  I  for  the  matter  of  that  We 
are  all  growing  in  years." 

"  Have  you  looked  out  for  yourself  and 
thought  what  manner  of  home  yours  will 
be  when  ho  shall  have  been  dead  and 
buried]"  He  paused,  but  she  remained 
silent,  and  assumed  a  special  cast  of 
countenance,  as  though  she  might  say  a 
word  if  he  pressed  her,  which  it  would  be 
disagreeable  for  him  to  hear.     **  When  he 


has  gone  will  you  not  be  very  solitary 
without  a  husband  1 " 

"  No  doubt  I  shall." 

**  Had  you  not  better  accept  one  when 
one  comes  your  way  who  is  not,  as  he  tells 
you,  quite  unworthy  of  you  1  '* 

"  In  spite  of  such  worth  solitude  would 
be  preferable." 

"  You  certainly  have  a  knack.  Miss 
Grey,  of  making  the  most  unpalatable 
assertions." 

''  I  will  make  another  more  unpalatable. 
Solitude  I  could  bear, — and  death;  but 
not  such  a  marriage.  You  force  me  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth  because  half  a 
truth  will  not  suffice." 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  at  any  rate 
civil  to  you,"  he  said. 

'*  And  I  have  endeavoured  to  save  you 
what  trouble  I  could  by  being  straight- 
forward." Still  he  paused,  sitting  in  his 
chair  uneasily,  but  looking  as  though  he 
had  no  intention  of  going.  "  If  you  will 
only  take  me  at  my  word  and  have  done 
with  it!"  Still  he  did  not  move.  "I 
suppose  there  aae  young  ladies  who  like 
diis  kind  of  thing ;  but  I  have  become  old 
enough  to  hate  it  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  of  it,  but  it  is  odious  to  me.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  disagreeable 
than  to  have  to  sit  still  and  hear  a  gentle- 
man declare  that  he  wants  to  make  me 
his  wife,  when  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  him  my  husband." 

"  Then,  Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  rising  from 
his  chair  suddenly,  "  I  shall  bid  you  aidieu." 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Barry." 

"Grood-bye,  Miss  Grey.  Farewell" 
And  so  he  went 

"  Oh,  papa,  we  have  had  such  a  scene  I " 
she  said  the  moment  she  felt  herself  alone 
with  her  father. 

**  You  have  not  accepted  him  1 " 

''Accepted  him!  Oh  dear  no.  I  am 
sure  at  this  moment  he  is  only  thinking 
how  he  would  cut  my  throat  if  he  could 
get  hold  of  me." 

"  You  must  have  offended  him  then  very 
greatly." 

"  Oh,  mortally !  I  said  everything  I 
possibly  could  to  offend  him.  But  then 
he  woi^d  have  been  here  still  had  I  not 
done  so.  There  was  no  other  way  to  get 
rid  of  him, — or  indeed  to  make  him  believe 
that  I  was  in  earnest" 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  shuaid  have  been 
so  ungracious." 

"  Of  course  I  am  ungracious.  Bvit  how 
can  you  stand  bandying  compliments  with 
a  man  when  it  is  your  object  to  make  him 
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know  the  very  truth  that  is  in  you]  It 
was  your  fault,  papa.  You  ought  to  have 
understood  how  very  impossible  it  is  that 
I  should  marry  Mr.  Barry.'' 

CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

YORKSHIRE.      PART  IIL 

As  we  turn  our  backs  upon  romantic 
Craven  and  our  faces  to  the  clothing  dis- 
tncts,  the  broad  flank  of  the  Chevin 
BhatUng  out  the  view  of  pleasant 
Wharfedale,  the  last  glimpse  shows  us 
Famley  Hall  on  a  pleasant  wooded  slope, 
with  the  bright  rirer  below  and  a  soft  back- 
ground of  bilk  This  is  the  seat  of  the 
Fawkes  family — of  which  the  celebrated 
conspirator  Guy  is  said  to  have  been  a 
cadet— but  the  hall  itself,  and  ita  late  pro- 
prietor, are  better  known  in  connection 
with  Turner,  who  here  found  a  home  and 
a  liberal  patron,  while  he  enriched  the 
house  with  priceless  treasures  of  his  brush. 
Here  among  these  Yorkshire  hills  and 
dales  was  his  best  studia  The  light  that 
never  shone  on  sea  or  shore,  here  shone, 
to  this  arch-priest  of  his  art,  through  the 
nun-clouds  and  mists  of  Craven  and 
Richmond. 

But  here  we  are  among  the  smoke  of 
mills  and  forges — Cyclopean  forges,  where 
the  blacksmith's  hammer  is  represented  by 
a  twenty-ton  Nasmy  th,  and  the  bit  of  iron 
to  be  hammered  into  shape  takes  the  form 
of  an  armour-plate  for  a  ship  of  war,  or 
the  cylinder  of  some  huge  engine;  great 
sound  of  hammers  and  roar  of  furnaces, 
and  belching  forth  of  black  vapours,  as  a 
torn  in  the  road  brings  us  into  a  once 
tweet  vale  where  the  River  Aire  winds 
about  the  venerable  ruins  of  KirkstalL 
Curiously  changed  in  all  surroundings 
since  the  days — ^about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfdi  century — when  certain  harmless 
anchorites,  who  had  made  for  themselves 
a  humble  dwelling  by  the  river  were  sup- 
planted by  a  regular  community  of  Cister- 
ciaos.  But  even  now  you  may  realise  the 
peaceful  calm  of  the  spot,  where  the  river 
went  ripplmg  and  swirling  past  to  the 
sweet,  slow  chime  of  the  convent  bells. 

But  now  we  are  among  the  comfortable 
villas  of  the  wealthy  burgesses  of  Leeds, 
and  passing  the  Shiroak,  a  venerable  stump, 
where  the  foll^-motes  of  the  district  may 
once  have  been  held,  we  come  to  Wood- 
house  Moor,  with  its  more  recent  memories 
of  political  assemblies,  and  are  now  fairly 
in  the  metropolis  of  broadcloth. 


Wo  cannot  stir  far  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds  without  noting  that  the  woollen 
industry  has  not  the  engrossing  factory- 
working  genius  of  the  rival  cotton  manu- 
facture. There  are  factories  here,  no  doubt, 
where  all  the  operations  of  cloth-making 
are  carried  out;  but  the  more  tender  and 
clinging  fibre  of  the  wool  makes  it  unsuit- 
able for  machinery  driven  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  Hence,  although  the  yam  is  nearly 
all  made  by  machinery,  and  the  **  spinsters 
and  the  knitters  in  the  sun  "  have  disap- 
peared, a  great  quantity  of  weaving  is 
still  done  in  country  houses  and  cottages, 
by  small  manufacturers,  who  often  com- 
bine country  occupations  with  their  labour 
at  the  loom,  and  thus  the  prosperity  result- 
ing from  the  industry  is  more  diffused,  and 
there  are  not  those  startling  contrasts  in 
the  rewards  of  labour  that  strike  one  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  great  magnate s  of 
the  trade  are  of  long  established  renown, 
rivalling  the  great  &milies  about  in  long 
assured  position,  and  the  names  that  strike 
us  now  as  of  leading  and  light  in  the  com- 
munity are  much  the  same  as  those  that 
struck  our  grandfathers  ever  so  many  years 
ago. 

The  manufacture  itself  is  ancient,  un- 
doubtedly, and  has  flourished  in  Yorkshire 
from  time  immemorial  There  is  hardly 
sufficient  ground  for  giving  the  Flemings 
all  the  credit  of  its  introduction,  although 
they  came  over  in  considerable  quantities 
under  the  Norman  kings,  who  found  them 
probably  more  peaceable  and  more  taxable 
than  the  native  weavers.  But  one  has  a 
feeling  that  quite  enough  has  been  heard 
about  the  Flemings,  who,  perhaps,  had 
something  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach  when 
they  came  to  England.  So,  perhaps,  in 
ages  to  come,  when  a  future  race  shall  spe- 
culate as  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
nineteenth-century  English,  the  wonderful 
coal  and  iron  development  of  the  period 
will  be  attributed  to  the  Continental  wars 
and  revolutions  that  drove  the  artificers 
and  engineers  of  Europe  to  the  British  Isles, 
where  they  taught  the  natives  to  make 
steam-engines,  and  railways,  and  iron 
ships  1 

An  impalpable  but  sufficient  boundary 
line  divides  the  land  of  wool  from  the  land 
of  worsted — Leeds  with  its  cloth  from 
Bradford  with  its  stuffs ;  the  former  noted 
in  the  steady  demand  for  masculine  gar- 
ments ;  the  latter  at  the  head  of  all  mixed 
fabrics,  feminine  and  flighty,  changing  with 
the  changing  breath  of  fashion.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  scenery  of  the  manufacturing 
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part  of  Yorkshire  has  a  breeziness  and 
openness  of  character,  with  a  background 
of  many  pleasant  resorts.  Harrogate,  for 
instance,  with  its  breezy  Stray  and  evil- 
smelling  waters,  and  long  lines  of  hotels, 
and  crowds  of  visitors  of  a  more  sociable 
and  gregarious  nature  than  elsewhere.  And 
Knaresborough,  with  its  old  castle  and 
town  perched  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  its 
dropping-well  that  works  wonders  in  the 
petrifying  way.  Ripon,  too,  with  its  fine 
minster  and  quaint  town,  where  the  wake- 
man  still  blows  a  horn  at  nights  as  in 
Alfred's  days.  And  who  can  forget  Foun- 
tains Abbey  in  the  midst  of  richness  and 
verdure,  the  chief  of  all  the  beautifully- 
placed  Cistercian  houses  in  Yorkshire,  of 
Rievaulx,  and  Jorevaulz,  and  Roche,  and 
Means,  with  their  foreign-sounding  names, 
which  kept  up  the  memory  of  the  sunny 
land  of  France,  the  mother  country  of 
them  all,  to  say  nothing  of  Sawley  Byland 
and  Kirkstall,  more  familiar  and  English. 

On  the  verse  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, but  stiU  retaining  its  features  of  a 
quiet  country  town,  is  rontefract 

Oh,  Pomfpet,  Pomfpet !  oh,  thou  bloody  prison. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers. 

As  one  of  the  royal  fortresses  com- 
manding the  great  highway  to  the  north, 
Pontefract  has  always  had  its  share  in 
what  might  be  stirring.  Still  is  shown 
the  Red  Tower  where  Richard  the  Second 
was  imprisoned  and  no  doubt  murdered, 
and  a  neighbouring  mount  retains  the 
name  of  Saint  Thomas,  from  the  execution 
upon  it  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  popular 
affection  having  given  him  the  titles  of 
Saint  and  Martyr.  The  area  of  the  castle, 
some  seven  acres,  is,  or  was  till  lately, 
planted  with  liquorice,  and  Pomfret  cakes 
are  known  all  over  the  country;  disap- 
pointing as  cakes,  and  of  a  sickly  medicinal 
property,  but  not  without  antiquarian 
interest  The  castle  stood  two  sieges  for 
the  royal  cause  in  the  civil  wars,  and  owes 
its  dismantled  state  to  the  general  policy  of 
Cromwell  in  demolishing  all  the  feudal 
fortresses  that  were  no  longer  defensible 
against  regular  siege  operations,  and  yet 
that  might  be  seized  by  armed  bodies  and 
form  a  nucleus  for  local  risings. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  railway  lines  is  that 
from  Leeds  to  Selby,  the  second  in  the  king- 
dom opened  for  passenger-traffic,  in  days 
when  people  would  walk  miles  to  have  a 
look  at  passing  trains,  and  all  on  the  route 
turned  out  of  their  houses  to  stare  and 
wonder.    There  is  a  pleasantly  antiquated  | 


air  about  the  old  line,  and  you  travel  in  a 
leisurely  way  over  the  ground  which  was 
traversed  by  Black  Tom  Fairfax  under 
such  different  circumstances  lang  syna 

Hardly  are  we  clear  of  Lcuads  before 
Temple  Newsome  appears  on  the  right  with 
hanging  woods  that  seem  to  languish  in  the 
smoke  of  the  town — a  preceptory  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  as  the  name  indicates, 
afterwards  the  seat  of  the  easily-consoled 
widow  of  Flodden  James  and  her  second 
husband  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  here  their 
grandson  Damley  was  bom,  the  hero  of 
the  Holyrood  tragedy.  A  house  this  which 
with  its  royal  connections  and  ancient 
history  is  the  subject  of  legend  and  marvel 
in  the  district  round. 

A  roadside  station,  Micklefield,  farther 
on,  is  the  nearest  to  Towton  Heath,  and  a 
breezy  walk  of  four  miles  or  so  brings  us 
to  that  famous  battle-field.  It  is  a  ridge 
of  high  ground  between  the  villages  of 
Towton  and  Saxton,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  immense  vale  watered  by  the 
rivers  of  York — a  few  inches  of  canvas  in 
which  appear  homesteads,  fields,  and  woods, 
ancestral  halls,  and  distant  spires,  with  a 
grand  sky  overhead,  and  cloud  legions  mus- 
tering as  if  for  rehearsal  of  the  grand  battle. 
It  must  have  been  a  wild  bleak  scene  on 
that  morning  of  Palm  Sunday,  1461,  with 
snow  in  the  air  and  a  portentous  blackness 
in  the  sky.  The  Lancastrians  had  marched 
out  from  York,  some  thirty  thousand  strong, 
all  the  flower  of  the  north,  led  by  Somerset 
and  Percy,  while  Edward,  lately  crowned 
the  fourth  of  his  name,  led  the  men  of  the 
midlands  and  the  south,  little  inferior 
in  numbers.  Clifford  had  fallen  in  i 
skirmish  the  day  before  the  battle,  so  that 
Shakespeare  is  not  historically  accurate  in 
representing  him  exchanging  injurious 
words  with  Richard  Crookback  on  the 
battle-field,  but  rightly  shows  the  battle  as 
fiercely  fought,  obstinate,  and  long  doub^ 

With  the  word  to  begin  the  battle,  snow 
began  to  fall,  and  the  Lancastrians  had  the 
disadvantage  of  the  wind  and  snow  in 
their  faces,  and  losing  sight  of  the  entmj 
in  the  gloom  of  the  snow-fall,  the  first 
flights  of  arrows  from  their  bowmen  ftU 
harmless  to  the  ground.  Towards  night- 
fall the  ranks  of  the  Lancastrians  began  to 
give  way,  and  soon  the  men-at-arms  were 
pressing  tumultuously  to  the  rear,  makingfor 
Tadcaster  Bridge,  where  the  river  Wharie 
might  be  crossed.  The  little  rivulet,  tbe 
Cock,  that  skirts  the  heath  and  fiills  into  the 
Wharfe  close  by,  with  its  sedgy  slippery 
banks,    intercepted    the   broken   ranks; 
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nd  the  brook  was  soon  choked  with  the 
bodies  of  men  in  armour,  and  the  swollen 
Wharfe,  it  is  said,  ran  red  with  blood. 

There  are  churches  worth  visiting  about 
Towton,  Bolton  Percy,  for  instance,  with 
A  florid  monument  to  Ferdinando,  Lord 
Fairfaz,  the  father  of  Black  Tom,  and  the 
hero  himself  lies  not  far  off  at  Bilborough, 
nnder  a  massive  high  tomb.  But  working 
btck  to  Selby  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
pleasant  little  river-port  with  some  remains 
of  monastic  ruins  and  a  fine  church — the 
nave  of  the  ancient  abbey.  The  abbey 
aft  Selby  was.  one  of  the  two  mitred 
abbeys  in  Yorkshire — St  Mary's,  York,  the 
other — whose  abbots  took  their  seat,  of 
light)  in  the  council  of  tho  nation  among 
barons  and  prelates.  Grossing  the  Oose, 
we  are  soon  among  the  marshy  flats. 

Ifordlings  there  is  in  Yorkshire  as  I  geese, 
A  mersh  oountroe  called  Holdemesse. 

And  this  is  it — not  a  very  attractive 
legion  for  tourists.  And  so  the  ruins  of 
Wressel  Castle,  some  five  miles  beyond 
Selby,  may  escape  notice.  It  was  built  by 
Thomas  Percy,  Uncle  Worcester  of  Shakes- 
peare's Henry  the  Fourth;  once  a  fine 
quadrangular  structure,  of  which  a  solitary 
wing  is  left,  thanks  to  Cromwell  and  the 
des^ctive  tooth  of  fire. 

Who  would  think  of  going  to  Hull 
unless  bound  for  the  sea  ?  a  busy  thriving 
port,  thoroughly  modernised  and  trans- 
formed, with  no  vestiges  of  the  fortifications 
that  once  made  it  the  strong  place  of  the 
north.  And  the  people  refuse  to  believe 
in  anyone  coming  there  out  of  curiosity. 
They  want  to  know  if  your  ship  has 
warped  in  yet^  or  how  deieds  are  ruling 
joat  now.  And  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  the  most  intensely  English-looking 
people  speaking  some  foreign  tongue  which 
•oonds  like  English  too,  only  you  can't 
understand  a  word  of  it — that  is,  if  you  are 
not  skilled  in  high  and  low  Dutch,  Danish, 
and  Norse.  But  here  you  see  how  this 
port  of  the  Humber  is  the  great  inlet  of 
the  Teutonic  races,  and  how  this  has 
ilways  been  so  with  the  river ;  whether  the 
invaders  were  hostile  or  friendly.  To  this 
day,  even,  if  there  is  any  possible  danger 
to  menace  us  from  the  opposite  coasts,  it 
ia  the  open  defenceless  Humber  that  will 
probably  prove  the  gateway  for  our  foes. 

By  the  way,  has  anybody  heard  of 
Baveospum  in  this  neighbourhood  1  It  was 
a  thriving  port  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  wharves  and  rich  merchants,  and  all 
the  trade  of  the  Humber.  Historically  we 
blow  it  as  the  landing-place  of  Bolingbroke 


and  Edward  the  Fourth,  but  the  place  itself 
has  disappeared,  utterly  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  The  site  of  it  is  said  to  be  off 
Spurn  Head,  and  perhaps  under  the  sands 
still  lie  streets,  and  foundations,  and  relics 
of  the  ancient  port,  which  the  sea  may  one 
day  perhaps  restore,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  future  race. 

Taking  flight  to  Beverley,  we  are  once 
more  in  the  past.  The  beautiful  miaster — 
with  its  panelled  western  front,  from  whose 
towers  it  is  said  that  Wren  borrowed  the 
designs  for  the  upper  stages  of  the  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey  —  the  beautiful 
minster  in  the  quaint  and  quiet  town 
seems  to  shed  an  atmosphere  of  solemn 
tranquility  about  it.  Here  the  Percy 
tomb  is  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the 
place.  Here  they  lie,  mail-clad  warriors, 
gorgeous  priests,  fair  dames,  and  stately 
courtiers.  The  greatest  of  the  Percys  are 
not  here  indeed.  Hotspur  and  his  father ; 
their  ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
But  this  was  long  the  great  mausoleum  of 
the  family,  and  Leconfield  Castle  close  by, 
of  which  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  moat, 
one  of  their  favourite  seats. 

Of  old,  the  great  shrine  of  John  of 
Beverley  was  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the 
north;  an  English  saint,  with  such  a 
thoroughly  English  heart,  that  people  told 
how  on  the  day  of  Aeincourt,  when  Harry 
of  England  and  his  handful  of  men  were 
fighting  against  the  French  host,  the  shrine 
was  wet  with  tears  of  blood.  There  is 
something  touching  in  the  veneration  of 
these  rough  Northumbrians  for  their- own 
native  saints — a  veneration  which  must 
have  had  some  justification  originally  in 
the  lives  of  them — and  no  lazy  saints 
either,  but  when  the  beacon-fires  glowed 
on  tower  and  peak,  and  the  fierce  Scots 
were  hurrying  through  the  land,  out  they 
must  turn  with  the  rest,  banners,  bows, 
and  all,  to  lead  the  host  that  in  fighting 
for  hearth  and  altar  fought  all  the  more 
hopefully,  thinking  of  the  ghostly  warriors 
who  fought  invisible  on  either  hand. 

One  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
Beverley.  The  men  of  the  town  were 
implicated  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  a 
movement  which  must  have  spread  more 
widely  throughout  the  country  than  history 
records. 

At  Beverley  we  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
wold  country,  a  land  of  centaurs  and  racing 
stables,  with  good  galloping  over  the 
rolling  chalk  downs  that  stretch  away  to 
the  coast,  breaUng  off  in  the  steep  white 
cliffs  of  Flambro'  Head.      The  coast  is 
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more  interestiDg  than  the  interior.  Brid- 
lington, for  instance,  pleasantly  and  warmly 
placed  under  protecting  cliffs.  Here  landed 
Qaeen  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  arms  and 
munitions  she  had  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Crown  jewels  in  the  Low 
Countries.  And  here  was  the  gallant 
Cavendish  waiting  to  receive  her,  while 
the  ungallant  Parliamentary  admiral  fired 
at  her  with  his  hig  guns. 

And  again,  after  some  centuries  had 
elapsed,  the  white  clififs  echoed  to  hostile 
guns,  as  Paul  Jones,  the  American,  with  his 
three  ships  engaged  two  English  vessels 
of  war.  The  whole  population  crowded 
to  the  cliffs  to  see  the  fight,  which  lasted 
for  two  hours  under  the  bright  rays  of  a 
September  moon,  when  the  English  struck 
to  the  enemy ;  a  scene  of  bitter  mortifica- 
tion and  dismay.  The  Northumberland 
militia  were  quartered  in  the  town,  and 
tinned  out  under  arms,  but  Paul  was  con- 
tent with  his  victory,  and  sailed  away  with 
his  prizes. 

With  Scarborough  we  have  so  much 
modem  life  and  stir  of  the  very  latest 
fashion,  that  the  history  of  the  old  castle 
on  the  rocky  scaur  or  headland  seems  of 
but  trifling  interest  in  comparison  with  the 
historiettes  and  little  romances  which  are 
daily  being  enacted  on  the  sands  below. 
Old  Scarborough,  like  Bamborough,  was  a 
coast  fortress  of  some  importance  to  the 
invading  swarms  of  Angles,  Saxons,  or 
Danes ;  but  the  Norman  keep,  which  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  has  no  very 
striking  r61e  in  history,  although  it  held 
out  stoutly  for  the  king  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  the  Eoundheads  turned  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church  into  a  battery,  and 
the  Cavaliers  knocked  the  same  to  pieces. 

Following  the  coast  to  Whitby,  we  come 
to  a  complete  change  in  scenery  and  sur- 
roundings. The  chalk  cliffs  are  replaced 
by  stem  limestone  barriers,  which  come  to 
a  climax  at  Boulby  Ch'ff,  that  rises  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet  in  a  sheer 
precipice  above  the  strand.  A  land  well 
named — Cliffland,  indeed,  or  Cleveland,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  hardy  Norsemen  sighting 
it  from  the  wild  northern  sea.  The  abbey 
of  Whitby,  on  a  cliff  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  a  noble  object  from  the  sea, 
was  originally  one  of  those  curious  mixed 
settlements  of  monks  and  nuns  which  re- 
mind one  of  Shaker  communities  and  others 
of  the  same  nature  in  America  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Here  too  was  held  the  great 
church  council  that  "  dished  "  the  Scotch 
monks,  and  banished  the  missionaries  of 


lona  from  the  land.  Popular  affection 
clung  to  these  old  seats  of  English 
monasticism  long  after  they  had  been 
transformed  to  the  Norman  pattern,  and 
thus  the  fame  of  St  Hilda  long  lingered 
about  the  neighbourhood,  her  influence 
even  extending  to  the  feathered  tribe. 

They  told  how  sea  owIb'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 

In  the  same  way,  at  Beverley,  bulls  are 
daunted  and  tamed  when  taken  into  the 
churchyard 

As  for  Whitby  itself,  a  brisk  port  and 
bathing-place,  it  owes  tJie  beginning  of  its 
prosperity  to  the  alum-pits,  which  began 
to  be  worked  here  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  said  that  the  first  workmen  were 
broughtoverfrom  the  Papal  dominions;  and 
that,  so  jealous  was  the  Pope  who  then 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  that  theee 
men  were  smuggled  out  of  Italy  in  barrels, 
and  that,  in  his  anger  at  being  outwitted, 
his  holiness  excommunicated  all  concerned 
in  the  adventure.  At  a  later  period  work- 
men were  brought  from  Bochelle,  French 
Protestants,  no  doubt,  to  whom  the  Pope's 
interdict  would  be  no  obstacla  The 
Whitby  jet,  which  some  have  fancied  to  be 
picked  up  on  the  shore,  is  worked  by  drift- 
ing in  the  rock,  as  if  it  were  so  much  coaL 

But  we  are  now  upon  the  rather  desolate 
hills,  which  have  proved  such  mountains 
of  wealth  to  their  lucky  possessors.  The 
typical  old  woman  of  the  north,  with  her 
apron  full  of  stones,  has  now  her  apron 
full  of  gold.  The  grand  mansions  and 
luxurious  villas  of  the  iron-masters,  planted 
in  every  romantic  glen  and  sunny  cove, 
testify  to  the  rich  reward  that  has  fallen  to 
enterprise  and  good  fortune,  although  f ortj 
years  ago  the  district  was  a  desolate  moor- 
land and  windy  waste,  with  only  a  few 
scattered  houses  in  the  sheltered  glens. 

The  existence  of  iron-stone  in  Cleveland 
had  long  been  known,  and  it  had  been 
worked,  perhaps,  even  before  the  days  of 
the  Eomans.  Rude  smelting  furnaces  and 
heaps  of  scorise  are  found  among  the  hillfl, 
relics  of  the  ancient  metal-seekers,  whose 
mystic  doings  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  tales  of  dwarfs  and  elves  of  the  old 
folk-lore.  But  the  beds  hitherto  worked 
had  been  thin  and  improfitable. 

When  the  iron  age  was  fairly  launched, 
and  the  demand  for  iron  for  aJl  the  great 
works  then  in  progress  was  ill  met  by  existr 
iug  supplies,  the  hills  of  Cleveland  were 
carefully  explored  by  cannie  iroix-minerB. 
One  of  these  early  explorers  describes  his 
feelings  on  coming  across  a  bed  of  iron-stone, 
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a  solid  mass,  four  feet  six  inches  thick. 
He  was  quite  lost  for  a  time  in  wonder 
and  amazement,  which,  in  the  exuberance 
of  the  unbounded  delight  of  youth,  ended 
in  a  loud  £t  of  laughter,  a  laueh  which  the 
gnomes  and  fairies  of  the  hills  must  have 
echoed  dismally.  For  their  time  was 
come.  Soon  sprang  up  blast  furnaces  and 
ironworks,  and,  upon  a  bare  desolate  moor 
that  sloped  down  to  the  Tees,  where  one 
Bolitaiy  farmhouse  ruled  the  waste,  a  town 
sprang  up  as  if  by  enchantment — a  town 
that  is  not  half  a  century  old,  and  that 
now  has  its  seventy  thousand  inhabitants, 
its  public  buildings,  newspapers,  theatres, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  civilisation.  But 
this  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  although  an 
excellent  place  for  business,  does  not  mvite 
an  idle  visit 

In  the  thick  of  the  iron  region  is  Guis- 
borough,  the  ori^al  seat  of  the  Bruces, 
whom  even  the  Scotch  have  to  acknow- 
ledge as  a  Yorkshire  family  of  Norman 
oririn.  The  priory,  of  which  scattered  ruins 
BtiU  remain,  was  founded  by  Eobert,  the 
first  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and 
his  tomb,  removed  from  the  old  priory,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  porch  of  the  parish  church. 

But  the  pride  of  the  countryside  is 
Bosebury  Topping,  a  solitary  hill  of  conical 
shape;  which  was  once  known  as  Odin's 
btt]^,  and  was  connected  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  old  Norse  settlers.  Here, 
with  the  berg  as  a  coverlet,  lies  Odin  in 
his  enchanted  sleep,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  Balder,  or  of  anybody  else  who  may  have 
the  luck  to  wake  him.  But  strangely 
enough,  the  Danish  name,  after  sticMng 
to  the  mount  for  centuries,  by  degrees 
slipped  out  of  use,  and  the  old  Ajnglo- 
Sixon  name,  Hreosnabeorh,  little  altered, 
came  to  the  front  again.  And  a  quite 
different  legend  has  been  attached  to  it. 

A  princess,  it  is  said,  lived  once  upon  a 
time  at  Osmotherly,  a  charming  village 
Ijing  under  the  Hambleton  Hills,  with  the 
rains  of  Mount  Grace  Priory,  founded  by 
Thomas  Holland,  son  of  beautiful  Joan  of 
Kent.  Well,  this  charming  princess,  living 
in  the  charming  village,  had  also  a  charm- 
ing son,  a  peinfect  little  boy.  One  night 
I  the  princess  had  an  evil  dream — a  warning 
or  presentiment.  Her  darling  boy  was 
doomed  to  be  drowned  on  the  following 
day.  Impressed  with  this  evil  boding  she 
gave  the  boy  in  charge  of  a  careful  nurse, 
telling  her  to  take  the  boy  to  the  top  of 
Bosebury  Topping,  there  to  stay  till  the 
son  went  down.  The  nurse  must  have 
borrowed  seven  league    boots,  or  likely 


enough  the  whole  family  belonged  to  the 
race  of  giants  who  have  left  many  traces 
about  these  parts — huge  stones  marked 
with  the  print  of  finger  and  thumb,  which 
unimaginative  people  call  erratic  boulders. 
Anyhow,  the  good  woman  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain  safely  with  her  boy,  and 
sat  her  down  to  rest  while  the  little  prince 
played  about  the  grassy  summit.  Presently 
his  childish  glee  was  hushed,  but  the  nurse 
thought  no  harm  till,  waking  from  her  nap, 
she  missed  him  and  eagerly  called  his 
name.  But  nothing  was  to  be  heard  or 
seen  of  him,  till  she  found  him  lying  by  a 
little  spring,  a  few  inches  deep,  that  rises 
near  the  summit,  but  with  his  face  in  the 
water  and  quite  dead 

All  along  the  slopes  of  the  Hambleton 
Hills  it  is  fdl  pleasant  rambling,  with  manv 
rare  views  of  the  great  plain  of  York,  with 
the  minster  perhaps  shining  forth  in  some 
gleam  of  sunlight,  and  the  rich  and  varied 
plain  with  the  purple  hills  of  Kichmond- 
shire  far  away,  especially  charming  in  the 
sunset  hour  when  the  whole  vast  area 
perhaps  is  filled  with  glowing  light  and 
vapour. 

Pleasant  rambling,  too,  is  there  on  the 
other  side  of  these  same  slopes  ;  down  the 
course  of  the  pretty  little  river  Rye  to 
Helmsley,  a  nice  little  town  with  a  fine 
twelfth  -  century  castle -keep  crowning  a 
height  above — Helmsley,  the  scene  of  Wild 
Buckingham's  revels. 

And  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  city  knight. 

And  in  a  mean  house  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Kirkbymoorside,  a  house  still 
in  existence,  mad  Yilliers  died,  "  in  the 
worst  inn's  worst  room." 

There  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Then  there  is  Kievaulx  close  by,  with 
its  fine  ruins  in  a  quiet  spot,  the  abbey 
founded  by  Espec,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  on  Cowton 
Moor,  near  Northallerton,  in  1138.  Espec 
himself  ended  his  days  quietly  in  the 
monastery. 

From  Helmsley  it  is  a  fine  walk  to 
Pickering,  which  has  a  valley  to  itself, 
apart  from  all  the  other  Yorkshire  valleys, 
and  lies  between  the  Wold  country  and  the 
iron-giving  hills  of  Cleveland — passing 
Kirkdale  on  the  way,  with  its  famous 
bone  cave,  the  bones  all  carried  off  and 
adorning  various  museums,  so  that  one  is 
content  to  know  that  there  they  were,  a 
strange  collection  of  wild  beasts  that  would 
make   the   fortunes    of    any  number    of 
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Barnumsof  the  present  day — strange  pachy- 
derms, with  wolves  and  bears,  and  here 
and  there  a  lion-like  creature  that  would 
cause  a  woeful  panic  among  the  racing- 
stables  and  stud-farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, if  turned  loose  at  this  present 
day.  The  late  Professor  Philips  was  of 
opinion  that  at  the  time  these  bones  were 
deposited,  the  Yale  of  Pickering  was  a 
freshwater  lake,  and  the  bone  cave  just  on 
its  margin.  Then,  some  old  inhabitants 
will  assure  you  tiiat  it  is  all  nonsense 
about  bones  of  rhinoceros  and  hippopota- 
mus, and  that  the  relics  are  just  the 
remains  of  Wade's  cow. 

Now  Wade  was  a  giant  who  kept 
house  around  these  moors  and  has  left 
his  marks  about  the  country,  notably 
in  the  causeway  which  he  made  from 
Malton  right  across  the  country  towards 
the  sea.  Wade  had  to  make  the  cause- 
way on  account  of  his  cow,  which  his 
wife  was  obliged  to  milk  at  a  great  dis- 
tance on  the  moors,  and  as  it  was  done 
for  the  good  wife's  convenience,  she  helped 
him  all  she  could  by  bringing  great  quan- 
tities of  stones  in  her  apron.  And  here 
we  pause  for  a  moment.  That  old  woman 
with  her  apron  full  of  stones  seems  to 
haunt  us.  We  met  her  in  the  wild  fells  of 
Nortliumberland,  along  the  Roman  Wall — 
a  dim  mysterious  figure,  only  seen  when 
darkness  is  gathering  over  the  scene — and 
here  she  is  again,  hanging  about  the  relics 
of  Roman  antiquity. 

Roman  !  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  were 
never  any  Romans  in  the  parisL  It  is  just 
the  road  that  Wade  made  for  his  cow,  and 
the  rib  of  that  cow  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Mulgrave  Castle — even  allowing  that  the 
Kirkdale  bones  belonged  to  some  otiier 
animal.  And  over  there  on  the  moors  is 
to  bo  seen  a  heap,  of  stones — about  twenty 
cart-loads — which  the  good  wife  let  fall 
owing  to  the  string  of  her  Apron  breaking. 

At  Kirkdale,  in  the  patched  and  ancient 
church,  there  is  a  relic  of  the  old  England 
before  the  Conquest  which  is  almost  unique 
— part  of  a  sundial  with  an  inscription 
recording  its  dedication  in  the  reign  of 
Edward,  the  king,  and  Tosti,  the  earl. 

Pickering  itseu  and  Malton,  new  and 
old,  are  comely  Yorkshire  towns,  a  little 
grim  in  appearance,  but  kindly  at  the 
core,  while  the  downs,  with  race-horses 
taking  their  gallops  and  scudding  across 
even  faster  than  the  shadows  of  the  clouds, 
give  an  enlivening  sense  of  space  and 
motion,  while  jockejns  and  stable-boys,  in 
their  sallow  leanness,  form  a  curious  con- 


trast to  the  florid  burly  men  whom  yon 
can  well  imagine  to  have  descent  from  the 
giant  Wade.  At  Malton  we  are  within 
half  an  hour  of  York  asain,  and  of  expem 
trains  and  the  genend  movement  of  tiie 
modem  world. 

And  now  there  is  nothing  more  that 
time  and  space  allow  except  a  hasty 
glance  at  Doncaster,  with  its  historic  raoe- 
ground,  where  once  resorted  all  the 
gay  bloods  and  sparks  of  the  coun^, 
Lascelles  and  Yavasour  and  Saville,  wiUi 
all  the  sporting  gentry  of  the  shire— 
and  which  of  them  was  not  %  —  witii 
Gully,  perhaps,  the  quondam  publican, 
prize-fiehter,  and  M.P.  for  Pontefiacti 
and  a  host  of  ranting  roaring  fellows,  all 
eager  to  back  something  for  T*  Coop  or 
T' Leger.  At  race -times  Doncaster  is 
still  a  great  resort  of  the  tykes,  though 
in  other  ways  less  of  a  local  and  more 
of  a  national  gathering -place;  but  it  is 
quiet  enough  now,  and  genteel'  in^  iti 
quietude,  not  to  say  dull  Hatfield  nu^t 
be  worth  a  visit,  on  the  margin  of  Hatfield 
Chase,  once  a  mixture  of  fen  and  lake,  but 
reclaimed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 
by  Yermuyden,  and  now  under  cnltivatioD. 
There  is  a  fine  church  here  with  a  colledaon 
of  ancient  weapons  and  fragments  which 
may  be  relics  of  the  bloody  battle  that 
was  fought  here,  when  Cadwallon  and  his 
ally  Penda,  the  heathen,  slew  Edwin  of 
Northumbria. 

On  the  way  from  Doncaster  to  Sheffield 
is  Conisburgh — a  royal  seat,  perhaps,  in 
Saxon  times ;  and,  according  to  Scott^  in 
Ivanhoe,  the  castle  of  the  sluggish  Athel- 
stane,  the  scene  of  his  funend-feast  and 
starUing  revival  And  this  brings  us  into 
the  land  of  coal  and  iron,  with  Sheffield  in 
the  midst  of  its  furnaces,  vomiting  smoke 
and  flame,  with  pitchy  waters  that  lie  in 
beds  of  dust  and  ashes.  And  yet  Sheffield 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  pleasant  rural  distmt 
You  have  but  to  climb  a  hill,  and  chimney- 
stacks  give  place  to  haystacks,  and  iron- 
works to  ivy-covered  manors.  Aiid  Wham- 
cliflT  is  close  by,  with  sweet  romantic  rocks 
and  glens,  once  the  home  of  Mary  Wortlej 
Montagu,  and  beyond  is  the  wfld  moan- 
tain  district  of  the  Peak. 


FLOWER  STORIES. 


The  Jesuit  missionary,  Camelli,  retain- 
ing to  Spain  from  the  Isle  of  Lusopi 
sought  an  audience  of  Queen  Marii 
Theresa,  and  presented  her  with  a  mothe^ 
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of-pearl  vaae,  in  which  grew  a  small  shmb 
wilh  glomy  green  leaves,  bearing  two 
flowers  of  dazzline  whiteness.  Plucking 
the  fair  bloom,  uie  ran  to  the  king's 
chamber,  which  he  was  pacing  in  one  of 
his  periodical  fits  of  melancholy. 

<<  Behold  the  new  flower  of  the 
Philippines,''  she  cried,  as  her  husband 
wdoomed  her  with  a  fond  embrace ;  "  I 
hare  kept  the  best  for  you,  the  other  you 
shiU  present  to-night  to  Eosalez,  who 
days  so  well  in  Cinna,  at  the  Theatre  del 
PrindpeL" 

Ferdinand  pronounced  the  flower  of 
which  his  wife  was  so  enraptured  to  be 
"beautiful  but  scentless,"  but  spite  of  the 
latter  defect,  the  plant  was  assiduously 
coltiyated  in  the  hothouses  of  £1  Buen 
Betiro,  and  called  after  the  giver,  the 
camellia. 

It  may  be  only  just  to  name  a  flower 
after  its  introducer,  but  the  practice  has 
the  disadvantage  of  saddling  very  pretty 
things  with  very  ugly  names,  and  thereby 
shurang  them  out  from  sharing  poetical 
honours  with  their  more  fortunate  sisters, 
for  there  is  everything  in  a  name  when 
rhyme  and  rhythm  are  concerned.  The 
*'8oft  cerulean  hue"  of  the  Mouse-ear 
Scorpion  Grass  would  never  have  won 
poetic  recognition  if  someone  had  not 
christened  it  forget-me-not.  Who  stood 
god&ther  history  has  not  recorded,  but 
tradition  has  it  that  a  knight  and  his  lady- 
love were  interchanging  sweet  nothings  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  when  the  fair 
one  caught  sight  of  some  flowers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  so  brightly  blue, 
that  she  coveted  their  possession.  A  hint 
sufficed  to  send  her  lover  plunging  into  the 
stream.  He  secured  the  flowers  easily 
enough,  but  swimming  back  with  them 
proved  a  more  difficult  matter.  The 
current  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  as  it 
bote  him  past  his  despairing  mistress,  he 
flung  the  fatal  flowers  on  the  bank,  ex- 
claiming as  he  was  swept  to  his  doom, 
"  Forgetrmo^not ! " 

And  the  lady  fair  of  the  knight  lo  true, 

Ave  ramembered  his  hapless  lot  j 
Ana  she  cherished  the  flower  of  brilliant  hue, ' 
And  braided  her  hair  with  the  blossoms  blue, 
And  she  called  it  Foiigfet-me-not. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  forget-me- 

Qot's  sentimental  designation  may  have 

been  in  the  mind  of  the  Princess  Marie  of 

Baden,   that  winter  day,  when,  strolling 

akmg  the  banks  of  the  fihine  with  her 

cousin,  Louis  Napoleon,she  inveighed  against 

the  degeneracy  of  modem  gallants,  vowing 

they  were    incapable    of   emulating   the 
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devotion  to  beauty  that  characterised  the 
cavaliers  of  older  time.  As  they  lingered 
on  the  causeway-dykes,  where  the  Neckar 
joins  the  Khine,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
carried  away  a  flower  from  the  hair  of  the 
princess  and  cast  it  into  the  rushing  waters. 

"  There  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  that  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  cavalier  of  the  old 
days  to  show  his  devotion." 

''Thafs  a  challenge,  cousin,"  retorted 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  in  a  second  he  was 
battling  with  the  rough  water.  He  dis- 
appeared and  reappeared  to  disappear  and 
reappear  again  and  again,  but  at  length 
reached  the  shore  safe  and  sound,  with  his 
cousin's  flower  in  his  hand.  **  Take  it,  ^ 
Marie,"  said  he,  as  he  shook  himself; 
''but  never  again  talk  to  me  of  your 
cavalier  of  the  olden  time." 

The  mignonette  is  not,  like  the  rose  and 
the  lily,  a  flower  of  heraldic  fame,  but  for 
all  that  it  figures  on  the  armoured  shield  of 
a  noble  Sa^on  house;  and  this  is  how 
it  came  to  that  honour.  A  Count  of 
Walsthim  was  betrothed  to  Amelia  de 
Nordbourg,  a  beautiful  young  heiress, 
as  coquettish  as  she  was  beautiful,  whose 
poor  cousin  Charlotte,  an  amiaSle  girl  of 
no  great  personal  attractions,  had  been 
brought  up  with  her  from  infancy,  "  as  a 
companion  and  as  a  stimulus  to  her 
education."  Eeturnine  one  evening  fix)m 
a  charitable  call,  the  humble  dependent 
found  her  aunt's  salon  full  of  guests,  the 
ladles  busily  engaged  choosiug  flowers,  for 
which  their  respective  admirers  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  impromptu  mottoes,  and 
the  companion  was  invited  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  betters.  Amelia  de  Nord- 
bourg  had  selected  the  queen  of  flowers  as 
her  emblem,  her  friends  choosing  such 
other  floral  favourites  as  were  best  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  gallant  flatteries;  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  much  from  necessity  as 
choice  that  Charlotte  placed  a  spray  of 
mignonette  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 
Noticing,  as  she  did  so,  that  her  careless 
cousin  was  carrying  on  a  violent  flirtation 
with  a  dashing  colonel,  wilfully  ignoring 
the  manifest  annoyance  of  the  Count  of 
Walsthim,  and  anxious  to  recall  her  to  her 
allegiance,  Charlotte  asked  the  count  what 
motto  he  had  ready  for  the  rose.  Taking 
out  his  pencil  he  wrote:  "EUe  ne  vit 
qu'un  jour,  et  ne  plait  qu'un  moment;" 
and  then  presented  her  with  this  motto  for 
her  own  mignonette:  ''Ses  qualit^s  sur- 
passent  ses  charmes."  ELis  fro  ward  fiancee 
took  offence  at  the  count's  discriminatioo, 
and  retaliated  by  treating  him  with  studied 
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coldness,  and  flirting  more  furiously  than 
ever  with  the  cause  of  the  quarrel — a 
method  of  treatment  resulting  in  the  count 
transferring  his  affections  to  the  com- 
panion, and  making  her  his  wife,  an  event 
he  commemorated  by  adding  a  spray  of  mig- 
nonette to  the  ancient  arms  of  his  family. 

l£  bearing  of  anns  obtained  in  India,  the 
hero  of  a  poem  would  assuredly  have 
adopted  the  spikenard  as  his  cognisance. 
Compelled  to  go  upon  his  travels  imme- 
diately after  wedding  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
he  takes  leave  of  her  in  his  garden,  and 
showing  her  a  spikenard  of  his  own  plant- 
ing, enjoins  her  to  watch  over  it  with 
loving  care ;  for  as  long  as  it  thrives  all 
will  go  well  with  him,  but  should  it  wither 
some  fatal  misfortune  will  certainly  befall 
him.  Years  pass  away  before  he  can  turn 
his  steps  homewards.  Then  he  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  mendicant,  goes  to  his  home, 
gains  admission  to  the  garden,  and  there 
8068  his  faithful  wife  weeping  over  the 
precious  spikenard,  grown  into  a  mighty 
plant,  telling  its  own  tale,  and  the  rest  can 
be  guessed. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer,  gathering  a 
violet  while  walking  over  his  land,  was 
curious  enough  to  examine  its  formation, 
and  was  so  interested  by  what  he  saw  that 
he  dreamed  of  violets  that  night,  and 
became  so  desirous  of  making  further 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  plant 
life,  that  he  studied  Latin  sufficiently  to 
serve  that  end,  and  worked  so  hard  at  his 
hobby,  that,  before  long,  John  Bertram 
was  recognised  as  the  greatest  American 
botanist  of  his  time.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  violet,  universally  held 
symbolical  of  modesty,  should  always  have 
been  in  high  favour  with  the  French.  St 
Pierre  heard  one  of  his  countrymen,  sitting 
under  a  banana,  in  the  Isle  of  France 
exclaim :  "  Oh,  if  I  could  but  see  one  violet 
I  should  be  happy  ! "  The  famous  actress, 
Clairon,  was  so  fond  of  the  violet,  that  one 
of  her  worshippers  took  pains  to  cultivate 
it  for  her  sake,  and  for  thirty-seven  years 
never  failed  to  send  her  a  bouquet  of 
violets  every  morning  during  their'  season 
of  bloom ;  an  offering  so  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  its  recipient,  that  she  used  to  strip 
off  the  petals  every  evening,  make  an 
infusion  of  them,  and  drink  it  like  tea. 
"  Violet  is  for  faithfulness,''  sings  an  old 
sonneteer.  Was  this  the  reason  of  Bona- 
parte choosing  it  ?  When  about  to  depart 
for  Elba  he  comforted  his  adherents  by 
promising  to  return  with  the  violets ;  and 
they,    in    remembrance  of    the  promise, 


adopted  the  flower  as  their  badge;  its 
political  significance  being  so  well  unde^ 
stood  thatwhenMademoisdileMarsappeaied 
on  the  stage  wearing  violets  on  her  dress,  she 
was  soundly  hissed  by  the  body-guard  of  King 
Louis ;  a  demonstration  leading  to  divers 
quarrels,  and  a  great  deal  of  ''  satisfaction'' 
in  the  Bois  de  ii^ulogne.  At  St  Helena  the 
discrowned  warrior  cultivated  Josephine's 
favourite  flower,  and  at  his  burial  there, 
his  coffin  was  covered  with  them;  and 
the  story  goes  that  Eug6nie  signified 
her  willingness  to  share  the  throne  of 
France  by  appearing  one  evening  wearing 
violets  in  her  dress  and  hair,  and  carrying 
violets  in  her  fair  hands. 

A  onoe-famous  Parisian  florist,  named 
Bachelier,  having  procured  some  rare  ane- 
mones from  the  East,  would  not  part  with 
a  root,  either  for  love  or  money.  For  ten 
years  he  contrived  to  keep  tiiie  treasures 
to  himself,  until  a  wily  senator  paid  him 
a  visit,  and,  walking  round  the  garden, 
observed  that  the  cherished  anemones  were 
in  seed.  Letting  his  robe  fall  upon  the 
plants  as  if  by  accident,  he  so  swept  off  a 
number  of  the  little  feathery  seeds,  which 
his  servant,  following  close  upon  his  heels, 
brushed  off  his  master's  robe  and  secretly 
appropriated,  and  before  long  the  niggardlj 
florist  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  hu 
highly-prized  '^ strain"  in  the  possession 
of  his  neighbours  and  rivals. 

The  worthy  of  whom  it  is  written : 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  ydlow  primrose  was  to  him, 

would  have  found  it  something  more  had 
he  come  across  its  familiar  blossoms  in  a 
strange  land.  The  simplest  flower  has  the 
faculty  of  putting  strange  memories  in  the 
head  of  the  most  unsentimental  of  indi- 
viduals. Says  a  writer  on  prison  life: 
'*  1  have  a  remembrance  of  loolang  through 
the  *  inspection '  of  a  cell,  and  perceiving  a 
prisoner,  with  her  elbows  on  the  tabloi 
staring  at  a  common  daisy,  which  she  had 
plucked  from  the  central  patch  of  grass 
during  her  rounds  —  one  of  those  rude, 
repulsive,  yet  not  wholly  bad  prisoners, 
from  whom  no  display  of  sentiment  was 
anticipated.  Tet  the  wistful  look  of  that 
woman  at  her  stolen  prize  was  a  gleam  of 
as  true  sentiment  as  ever  breathed  in  a 
poet's  line.  Six  months  afterwards,  I  saw 
that  flower  pressed  between  the  leaves  of 
her  Bible — a  little  treasure  I  should  not 
have  had  the  heart  to  have  taken  away, 
had  there  been  any  laws  of  confiscati<Hi 
concerning  daisies  in  the  books." 
When  Sir  Bernard  Burke  went  to  Derby- 
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Bhire  to  hunt  up  mfonnation  respecting 
ihe  family  of  Findeme,  he  sought  in  vain 
io\  their  ancient  hall ;  not  a  stone  remained 
to  tell  where  it  stood.  He  entered  the 
church ;  not  a  single  record  of  a  Findeme 
was  thera  He  accosted  a  villager,  in  the 
hope  of  gleaning  some  stray  traditions  of 
the  Findemes.  "Findemesl"  said  the 
old  man.  "  We  have  no  Findemes  here, 
hut  we  have  something  that  once  belonged 
to  them ;  we  have  Findeme's  flowers." 
Leading  Sir  Bernard  into  a  field  still 
letsining  faint  traces  of  terrace  and  foun- 
dation, "There/'  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
bank  of  garden-flowers  grown  wild,  '^  these 
are  Findeme's  flowers,  brought  by  Sir 
Geoffirey  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  do 
what  we  will,  they  will  never  die." 

Sorely  the  crusader  must  have  tended 
his  flowers  as  lovingly  as  Landor,  who 
would  bend  over  them  with  a  sort  of 
woiship,  but  rarely  touched  one,  his  care 
of  them  being  so  notorious  that  the  Floren- 
lanes  aver  that  when,  after  a  bad  dinner, 
Landor  pitched  the  cook  out  of  window, 
while  the  man  writhed  on  the  ground  with 
a  broken  leg,he  ejaculated  in  horrified  tones: 
"Good  Heavens  !  I  forgot  the  flowers ! " 


LOVE'S  QUESTION. 

"  Do  yoa  weary  of  hearing  me  call  on  thee, 
Do  you  weary  of  hearing  my  want  and  me  ?  ^ 
The  lover  aaked,  with  a  proud,  sweet  smile 
Mocking  bis  humble  words  the  while. 

"  Does  the  fountain  weary  of  hearing  the  thrill, 
The  ripples  make  as  her  basin  they  fill  ? 
Does  tiie  wild  rose  weary  of  feeling  the  heat, 
Her  de» -drenched  petals  are  spread  to  meet, 

"  When  the  morning  sunlight  dazzles  down, 
Past  the  great  storm  cloud  with  its  sullen  frown ; 
Through  the  trees  that  burgeon  overhead, 
To  keep  the  beams  from  her  blooms  ?  "  she  said. 

And  the  lover  laughed,  as  the  happy  may. 
In  the  golden  priory  of  youth's  own  day  ; 
And  sang  to  his  lute,  soft,  sweet,  and  low, 
**  I  want  you,  darling,  I  want  you  so." 


NOBODY'S  CHILD. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  III. 

"It's  a  wet  day  surely,"  Padeen  said 
with  a  head-shake  as  he  leant  against  the 
I^der  that  led  down  from  the  hayloft,  and 
looked  out  at  the  falling  rain.  From  the 
itched  spoutless  eaves  the  water  plashed 
heavily  into  the  runnels  it  had  worn  in 
the  earth ;  overhead  the  clouds  tumbled 
sullenly  in  varjdng  shades  of  leaden-grey ; 
&Qd  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  the  soUtary 
sycamore  twisted  its  stout  branches,  and 
nisUed  its  yellowing  leaves  shudderingly. 

"  It's  a  wet  day  surely,"  Padeen  said, 
and  drew  the  little  collar  of  his  jacket 


round  his  ears,  and  set  off  at  full  speed  for 
the  kitchen  door  which  stood  invitingly 
open,  across  the  yard. 

"  Now  then,  making  tracks  with  your 
wet  feet  all  over  my  floor,"  Margit  said, 
grumbling.  ''Where  have  you  been  all 
morning,  and  the  father  asking  for  you  ? " 

"  I  was  in  the  hayloft  Does  his  reverence 
want  me  still  1 " 

"  No,  not  now ;  I  did  all  he  needed  when 
he  was  tired  waiting  for  you.  But  come  over 
and  get  warmed  before  you  go  into  chapeL" 

It  was  long  since  Margit  had  known 
there  was  no  good  in  scolding  Padeen, 
for  he  never  **  turned  the  word  with  you," 
she  was  wont  to  say,  and  she  knew,  like 
everyone  else,  how  uninteresting  fault- 
findmg  becomes  where  no  defence  is  made. 

Padeen  approached  the  fire  obediently, 
and  stood  docilely  in  front  of  it,  his  smaQ 
brown  feet  so  round  and  dimpled  on  the 
hearthstone,  and  the  fitful  blaze  flickering 
in  his  clear  eyes.  As  Margit  looked  at  him 
her  hard  face  softened.  He  was  a  beautiful 
child,  and  beauty  was  not  without  its 
influence  even  on  the  elderly  hunchback 
who  was  the  priest's  servant. 

"  There  will  be  some  of  the  old  neigh- 
bours at  mass  today,  Padeen." 

<*  Yes,  I  know." 

"  But  will  they  come  out  in  spite  of  the 
weather  1 " 

'*  There  will  be  the  blessed  sacrament, 
you  know,  and  Kitty  never  likes  to  miss 
that     Oh  yes,  I'm  sure  she'll  come." 

"  If  it  was  only  not  Sunday,"  Margit  was 
saying  to  herself,  '*  so  that  I  could  have  a 
bowl  of  hot  broth  to  give  her  I  But  then 
there  would  not  be  broth  for  all  of  them, 
and  besides.  Father  James  gives  away  far 
more  than  he  can  spare.  There  is  the 
price  of  his  winter  coat  gone  this  very  day 
to  buy  firing  for  the  Macmenamins."  All  her 
master's  pecuniary  affairs  were  known  to 
Margit,  and  how  the  smallness  of  his  income 
pinched  him  many  a  time  because  of  the 
vastness  of  his  benevolence — benevolence 
which  she  girded  against  often,  for  no 
demerit  in  the  recipient  ever  hampered  the 
freedom  of  the  priest's  giving. 

**  A  copper,  or  a  bite  of  bread  to  a  poor 
body,  is  all  very  well,"  she  would  often 
mutter  rebelliously  when  her  fresh  eggs  and 
newly-churned  butter  and  warm  milk  were 
set  down  freely  to  anyone,  "  but  to  leave 
ourselves  in  want,  that  all  the  trash  that 
comes  this  way  may  fare  like  princes,  it's 
just  a  sin  and  waste,  though  Heaven  for- 
give me  for  offering  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
his  reverence." 
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Margit'srepentant  moods  always  followed 
closely  on  these  angry  soliloquies,  and  a 
sharp  word  to  her  master,  or  about  him  to 
her  own  heart,  was  invariably  succeeded  by 
greater  zeal  in  his  service.  And  truth  to 
tell,  ^argit  was  not  without  cause  of  com- 
plaint, since  all  her  diligence  and  economy 
had  no  result  at  the  parsonage  bttt  in  in- 
creased troops  of  mendicants  who,  as  she 
said,  would  take  the  last  morsel  out  of  his 
reverence's  mouth,  and  would  pray  for  him 
while  he  starved,  **  just  as  if  he  could  not 
pray  better  for  himself,  idle  rubbish  that 
they  were  I " 

Plash  went  the  rain  heavily  against  the 
window-panes;  puff  came  a  great  cloud 
oi  smoke  backwards  through  the  wide 
chimney ;  '*  Quack,  quack,**  cned  the  ducks 
enthusiastically  in  the  yard. 

"  Such  weawer,  and  the  crops  not  saved 
yet  I''  Margit  thought,  sighing,  while  an 
inarticulate  prayer  rose  up  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  The  patches  of  wet 
potatoes,  and  the  ridges  of  drooping  com, 
meant  a  year's  sustenance  to  me  whole 
countryside,  and  the  woman  knew  what 
the  loss  of  these  involved  for  herself  and 
her  employer.  The  personal  aspect  of 
other  people's  losses  touched  her  most 
keenly,  as  it  does  so  many  of  us. 

''  Now  then,  Padeen,  you'll  be  late  for 
mass,  if  you  keep  idling  there  longer." 

"Yes,  I  know."  He  stood  reluotantly 
balancing  himself,  first  on  one  foot,  then 
on  the  other,  not  knowine  what  was  amiss 
with  him.  '  For  the  first  tune  in  his  life  Hie 
bleak,  chill  little  chapel  had  no  attraction 
for  him;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
would  rather  have  remained  by  the  bright 
fire,  letting  service  go  on  without  him. 
But  that  was  cowardly  and  wicked  of  him, 
Padeen  knew ;  the  chapel  was  as  cold  for 
Father  James  as  for  him,  and  colder  still 
for  all.  the  half-clad  troops  that,  even 
now,  were  swarming  towards  it  from  hill 
and  dale  and  moor. 

"I'm  going,  Margit;  good-bye."  He 
buttoned  his  thin  jacket  across  his  chest 
with  a  consciousness  of  effort 

"  Good-bye  !  What  for  good-bye  1  Sure 
I'm  going  with  you,  sonny,"  in  some 
surprise. 

"  Aye,  I  had  forgotten ;  but  good-bye  all 
the  same."  Then  he  rushed  out  into  the 
rain. 

Padeen  was  late,  as  he  had  been  warned. 
Service  had  begun,  and  he  slunk  into  a 
comer  near  the  door  with  a  feeling  of 
merited  disgrace.  But  Father  James  did 
not  look  at  him,  his  eyes  were  with  his 


thou^ts,  far  away,  far  above  Padeen's 
knowledge,  up  in  heaven,  Padeen  knew. 
The  child  dropped  on  his  knees  as  he 
always  did  when  the  priest's  face  looked 
like  that,  and  the  wet  oozing  slowly  over 
the  flagged  floor  stmck  a  chill  into  his 
blood.  But  he  did  not  mind  iiiat ;  religion 
is  sent  to  strengthen  us  againat  bodily 
discomfort,  not  to  remove  it,  he  knew ;  and 
the  floor  was  as  wet  for  the  women  and 
girls  as  for  him.  So  he  tried  not  to 
remember  anything  but  that  Father  James 
was  praying,  though  in  spite  of  himself 
his  thoughts  were  wandering. 

What  a  pity  that  the  chapsl  stood  where 
it  did  in  a  hollow  between  two  hiUs,  and 
how  unfortunate  that  it  was  over  the  river, 
for  of  course  that  kept  it  wet  always, 
and  chill,  even  in  the  brightest  weatlter. 
But  it  had  been  necessary  to  put  it  just 
there  when  it  was  built,  because  of  the 
persecutions.  Padeen  did  not  know  very 
well  what  the  persecutions  were,  bat  he  had 
heard  Kitty  say  that  once  it  had  been  so 
hard  to  get  a  spot  of  ground  for  the  site  of 
Gkxl's  house,  that  the  poor  folk  who  wiBhed 
to  worship,  had  chosen  the  bed  of  the  river 
— which  was  no  man's  land — and  there  had 
reared  their  little  church.  And  thus  the 
stream  sang  beneath  the  altar  week  in, 
week  out,  and  from  its  associations  becsme 
sacred  in  the  child's  eyes. 

Padeen  was  sure  the  river  was  a  living 
thing,  for  in  winter  it  changed  and  gloomed 
and  frowned  so,  just  as  men  do  under 
misfortune,  forgetting  how  it  was  almost 
consecrated,  and  how  men  thanked  and 
praised  it  Many  a  time  he  had  seen 
it  rush  along  with  angiy  mntterings, 
chafing  its  red  sides  sullenly  as  thongh 
Nature  had  betrayed  it  in  idlowing  grey 
skies  to  look  down  on  it 

The  river  was  in  Padeen's  thoughts  all 
that  day,  although  the  priest's  voice  like 
muffled  music  was  rolling  into  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  building,  and  although  he  was 
kneeling  just  in  sight  of  the  gold-crowned 
Virgin  and  the  Chud  she  held  aloft 

"I  am  tired  and  angry,  and  I  never 
rest,"  the  river  seemed  to  say  as  it  struck 
at  the  foundations  of  the  arch  above 
it  "I  always  give  and  bear^  reoeiviiig 
nothing,  not  even  a  sight  of  all  the 
beautiful  things  men  make  and  worship. 
But  I  shall  rise — and  go  in — and  ask ^ 

Padeen  started  and  looked  around  him. 

Actually  he  had  been  almost  asleepi 
though  the  priest  was  speaking.  He 
straightened  himself  and  clasped  his  rosary 
more  tightly  in  his  numb  little  hand,  and 
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then  he  took  a  fortiYe  survey  of  his  neigh- 
bours.   Bat  they  were  all  absorbed,  kneel- 
ing, bent  forward,  some  almost  prostrate, 
as  the  priest  raised  the  eucharist  on  high. 
"To    sleep    in    chapel,"    Padeen  said, 
nibbing  his  eyes;  "no  wonder  I  dream 
foolish  things  and  feel  so  cold."  And  then 
he  started  again  with  a  sensation  as  if  his 
dream  were  coming  true  and  the  river  was 
disturbine  his  praying.     He  looked  out  into 
the  aisle  from  nis  obscure  comer,  and  saw 
that  a  tongue  of  water  was  forming  a 
current  down  the  middle,  widening  rapidly 
towards  the  benches  and  swirling  more 
mnd  more  as  it  went. 

''  The  river  rising  1  Of  course  not ;  it's 
only  the  rain,"  Padeen  said  with  a  little 
gaip,  as  he  dropped  back  into  the  kneeling 
posture  from  which  he  had  half  started. 
Mow  sQly  he  had  been  to  think  of  raising  an 
alarm  that  would  have  disturbed  the  priest 
at  the  altar,  and  the  worshippers  who  knelt 
round  it,  and  all  because  the  morning  was 
very  wet !  It  was  only  the  rain,  he 
anerted  confidently  to  himself,  only  the 
ram ;  yet  all  the  while  he  watched,  with 
wide-open  eyes^  the  crawling  snake  of  water 
that  twisted  itself  towards  him. 

No  one  saw  it  but  he,  and  he  had  only 
observed  it  because  he  had  been  wicked 
and  had  forgotten  to  pray.  Bat  was  it 
rain  after  all  1  He  had  never  seen  it  form 
itself  into  streams  like  that — never  in  all 
his  life.  Oaght  he  to  warn  the  priest  and 
pecqde,  or  ought  he  to  be  stillt  He  was 
growing  giddy  with  fear  and  doubt  of  what 
he  ooght  to  do.  The  altar  seemed  to  sway 
before  his  eyes,  but  a  cry  he  could  no 
longer  repress  rose  to  his^Ups ;  but  ere  it 
was  uttered  it  had  mingled  with  other 
cries  of  question  and  amazement  and  terror : 
"  The  river  I  Great  God,  the  river  ! " 
In  an  instant  the  service,  the  priest,  the 
saered  edifice  were  forgotten,  and  nothing 
filled  the  little  building  but  tumult,  firenzy, 
and  despair,  as  the  audience  took  in  the 
whole  horror  of  its  situation,  and  grew 
bratalised  in  its  passion  of  fear;  for  the 
doors  of  the  end  aisles  were  closed,  and 
that  alone  stood  open  which  received  the 
itream,  thick  now  as  a  man's  body,  and 
offectually  preventing  all  egresa 

"  Are  we  to  drown  here  like  rats  in  a 
sewer  t"  the  men  cried  aloud,  and  the 
Women  wept,  calling  on  Heaven  and  all 
the  saints  for  deliverance. 

"Open  the  end  doors !  There  is  nodanger, 

bieods,  if  you  only  try  to  help  yourselves," 

the  priest  said  calmly,  divesting  himself 

I  with  nervqps  hands  of  his  canonicals  as 

i — 


he  spoke,  and  trying  to  make  his  way 
through  the  surging  mass  of  humanity  that 
struggled  with  and  struck  even  at  him. 

"Will  you  not  let  me  save  youV  he 
cried  in  despair.  "  I  can  help  you  if  you 
will  only  let  me  pass."  But  no  one  heard 
or  understood  him,  for  the  water  had 
risen  to  their  waists,  and  was  flowing  in 
more  and  more  swiftly. 

To  die  here,  where  death  wore  its  worst 
aspect,  among  maddened  men  who  forgot  to 
endure,  and  women  who  forgot  to  pray,  was 
terrible  I  The  priest  shuddered  and  grew 
sick  at  the  dainour  of  oaths  and  cries 
breaking  what  had  been  the  sanctified 
silence  of  an  hour  ago.  Was  it  his  fault 
that  religion  showed  itself  such  a  weak  and 

?>or  thing  when  tested  by  sudden  calamity ) 
et  this  form  of  death  was  particularly 
awful,  and  he  knew  it,  because  doing  was 
impossible,  and  bearing  was  not  allowed  to 
show  its  heroic  side. 

"  Padeen  1"  The  thought  of  the  child 
came  to  him  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  across  a 
stormy  sea. 

"  Yes,  father."  The  sweet  treble  of  the 
young  voice  rose  clearly  above  the  tumult 

"  Are  you  near  a  door  V 

"  Yes." 

"Then  get  it  open,  if  there  is  anyone 
near  you  sane  enough  to  help." 

"  Yes,  father."  There  was  an  instant's 
hush  and  tiien  a  cry.  '  The  door  had  yielded, 
and  men  and  women,  half  carried  by  the 
current,  half  struggling  against  it^  were 
borne  out  shuddering,  sobbing,  praying,  to 
safety.  And  Padeen  stood  unseen,  hidden 
by  the  door,  holding  the  vast  iron  stanchion 
that  froze  his  fingers,  and  pressing  his 
small  chill  feet  against  the  cold  stone  floor, 
lest  he  should  be  washed  away,  keeping 
his  ground  manfully  because  he  knew  how 
many  lives  depended  on  his  strength  and 
endurance.  How  cruelly  the  icy  current 
froze  him ;  how  treacherously  the  stream 
licked  his  limbs;  how  numb  all  his  members 
were  growing,  though  his  head  was  still 
so  calm  and  clear  I 

The  throng  was  growing  less,  for  the 
door  opposite  him  had  been  opened  in  its 
turn,  and  Father  James  himself  kept  watch 
over  it,  and  the  crowd  was  growing  orderly 
unconsciously,  awed  by  uie  example  of 
those  two  sentinels. 

But  still  the  water  rose,  pouring  in 
rapidly  by  the  wide  front  door,  escaping 
more  slowly  by  the  narrower  side  portals. 
It  had  reached  Padeen's  breast  now, 
it  was  rising  towards  his  throat,  and 
his  numb  fingers,  still  clutching  the  iron 
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bolt  desperately,  had  f orgotton  how  to  feel 
Bat  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  himself; 
he  and  the  river  were  contending  for  men's 
lives,  and  the  struggle  was  growing  very 
close  and  merciless.  The  water  was  stronger 
than  he,  and  very  cruel;  soon  it  would 
have  risen  to  his  lips,  and  then — then,  and 
half  the  people  still  within  the  walls  1 

"  Dear  Christ  I  dear  Virgin  1"  he  thought, 
with  wordless  prayers  directed  towards  the 
two  pale,  smiling  figures  at  the  altar.  **  If 
they  see  and  are  sorry  they  will  help,  I 
know,''  he  said  half  aloud,  and  then — how 
it  happened  he  could  not  have  told — he  was 
lifted  from  his  feet,  and  the  little  hand  he 
had  stretched  forth,  in  some  instinctive 
last  effort,  was  shut  in  between  the  closing 
door  and  the  wall 

Those  who  had  not  seen  him  before  saw 
him  now,  and  strove  to  help  him  for  his 
sake  and  their  own — in  vain.  The  water 
rose  and  rose,  and  men  fought  and  strug- 
gled, and  cursed  around  him,  drowning 
m  despair  long  after  the  flood  had  risen 
above  the  paretic,  patient  lips  and  soft, 
dark  eyes,  long  after  the  little  crushed 
hand  that  had  known  how  to  labour  but 
could  never  have  learned  to  beg  or  steal, 
had  lost  sensation  for  ever. 

And  the  darkness  grew,  and  the  rain  fell, 
and  the  people  died  by  tens  and  scores,  and 
only  when  the  water  pressure  by  its  own 
weight  burst  the  doors  outward,  was  escape 
possible  again. 

Padeen^  door  yielded  last,  and  as  the 
fierce  current  rushed  out  through  it,  the 
little  body  was  lifted  by  it  and  rolled  over 
and  over  like  the  playthmgof  its  fierce  sport, 
to  be  deposited  many  yards  away— dead. 

That  evening,  among  the  debris  of  the 
dismantled  building  weeping  mourners 
sought  the  corpses  of  their  lost  ones,  and 
Father  James,  aged  years  by  that  one  day's 
experience,  was  there  too,  treading  softly, 
because  death  and  sacrifice  had  lent  an 
added  consecration  to  the  holy  ground. 

"Who  has  seen  Padeen?  What  has 
become  of  little  Padeen  1 "  he  asked,  while 
heavy  tears  chased  each  other  over  his  pale 
cheeks.  But  no  one  answered.  Who  cared 
amid  their  own  pain  for  nobody's  child  1 

"Perhaps  he  has  been  spared,  because 
he  was  so  brave,"  he  said,  and  then  stopped 
smitten  to  the  heart,  for  lying  at  his 
feet,  with  the  white  moonlight  on  his 
face,  and  his  pretty  mouth  smiling  as 
though  death  had  no  way  affrighted  him, 
was  the  child. 

The  priest  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
him,  and,  hiding  his  face,  wept  aloud.    To 


him  this  thing  that  had  happened  seemed 
as  unacoount{u[)le  as  it  was  cruel  To  his 
finite  judgment  the  world  seemed  to  need 
such  men  as  Padeen  would  have  made, 
such  brave  soldiers  for  life's  battle-fields, 
such  patient  Levites  at  its  temple-gates, 
such  ready  hands  in  its  vast  fields  that 
were  yellowing  to  harvest-time.  And 
then  he  had  loved  the  child  with  a  warm 
human  love,  and  a  blow  seemed  struck  at 
the  very  pulses  of  his  being  now. 

Yet  Heaven  had  only  granted  Padeen  his 
heart's  desire  early.  He  had  been  allowed 
to  help  the  valley  people,  had  been  allowed 
to  show  them'  that  he  loved  them,  and 
there  had  not  been  asked  of  him  the  long 
period  of  probation  involvM  in  growing  up, 
before  he  was  allowed  to  do  some  great 
thing. 


RATa 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

Will  the  reader  accept  a  few  words  on 
this  much  be-written  topic  from  one  who 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  rats  scien- 
tifically, and  whose  observation  of  them 
has  been  limited  to  two  rather  exceptional 
conditions — ^the  keeping  of  caged  rats  in 
great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
snakes,  and  the  close  companionship  of 
wild  ones  by  day  and  night. during  certain 
voyages  in  vessels  that  have  literally 
swarmed  with  them  ?  And  do  not  be  ap- 
prehensive that  any  anecdotes  of  "remark- 
able sagacity  "  are  foreshadowed  by  thii 
title.  ]^ts  know  a  thing  or  two,  no  doubt; 
perhaps  they  do  lead  their  blind  and  aged 
relatives  about  with  sticks  in  their  mouths, 
as  they  have  been  said  to  do,  though  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  ate  theuL  Or  they  may  even  carry 
off  an  egg  in  the  manner  alleged,  by 
means  of  one  embracing  it,  so  as  to  secure 
it  from  breakage,  while  two  others  come 
and  drag  him  away  by  the  tail ;  bat  at  any 
rate,  my  experience  has  included  no  sudi 
cases.  White  rats,  though  gentle  and 
affectionate,  are  extremely  stupid,  and  I 
never  yet  witnessed  any  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  their  dusky  brethren  at  liberty 
that  has  aroused  my  admiration  sufficiently 
to  make  me  hesitate  for  one  moment  to 
interrupt  it  with  a  boot,  brush,  or  other 
immediately  available  missile. 

First,  as  to  tame  rats.  I  am  not  here 
going  to  reopen  a  discussion  as  to  the 
morality  of  choosing  between  allowing  a 
serpent  to  kill  its  own  food  or  starving  it 
to  death ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  rats  and 
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mice  are  largely  used  for  this  purpose,  since 
they  are   tolerably  cheap — dealers  supply 
them  half-grown  for  about  three-and-six- 
pence   or    four  shillings  a    dozen — more 
easOy    kept    and    bred  than    birds,  and 
contain    a    larger    amount    of    nutrient 
material  in  proportion  to  their  size  than 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  given  to  hard  feeders  by  way  of 
varying  their  diet.     When  we   speak  of 
tame  rats,   we  almost   necessarily  imply 
albinos.  A  common  grey  rat  is  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  being  tamed,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
job  and  not  very  satisfactory  in  its  results 
at  the  best     White,  piebald,  and  black 
ones — a  genuine  black  rat  is  a  very  pretty 
animal — being  bred   in  confinement  are 
always  quiet,  and  do  not  attack  the  snakes 
as  wild  i)nes  would  be  apt  to  do.     Never- 
theless, many  valuable  reptUes  have  been 
destroyed  even  by  white  rats,  generally 
from  neglect  to  put  food  for  the  latter  in 
the  case  with  them.     It  seems  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  talk  of  a  rat  eating  a  live 
cobra  or  rattlesnake,  but  it  has  occurred 
over  and  over  again.     There  is  no  malice 
in  the  deed ;  the  animal  finds  what  is 
apparently  a  long  piece  of  meat,  and  being 
ondismayed    at    a    slight    movement,  or 
possibly  so  ravenous  as  to  disregard  it,  it 
begins  to  feed ;  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
serpent  may  lie,  feebly  protesting  only  by 
A  slight  wriggle,  and  allow  itself  to  be  bitten 
ontii  it  is  fatally  injured.     I  have  had  a 
young  rattlesnake  killed  by  a  white  mouse 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  head  devoured — 
aU  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  biscuit — when  the  unhappy 
victim  might  have  slain  its  aggressor  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  lightning  stroke.     Two 
boas,  also,  lost  an  inch  or  more  of  their 
tails  from  a  similar  cause,  but  did  not  die. 
Now  I  always  make  a  point  of  putting,  not 
simply  bread  or  biscuit,  but  some  especial 
delicacy  into  the  snakes'  box  along  with 
the  rats — a  bit  of  lettuce  or  cheese,  or,  much 
better,  a  fresh-meat  bone,  in  one  comer. 
^  This  keeps  them  actively  employed  for  a 
long  time,  prevents  them  irom  teasing  the 
snakes  by  running  over  them,  and  enables 
the  latter  to  survey  them  and  approach 
them  quietly  to  within  striking  distance. 
Very  often  a  serpent  about  to  spring  is 
thrown  off  his  feed  and  frightened  away  by 
the  rat  running  against  his  nose,  or  seizing 
his  head  inquisitively  with  its  paws. 

The  same  thing  probably  happens  some- 
times when  both  are  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
A  large  anaconda  got  loose  on  board  a  ship 
and  was  not  seen  for  over  a  fortnight.     It 


belonged  to  the  boatswain,  who  kept  it  in 
a  barrel  on  deck ;  one  night  it  managed  to 
force  off  the  canvas  with  which  the  mouth 
was  covered,  and  in  the  morning  the  barrel 
was  found  empty.  Its  owner,  fearful  of 
creating  alarm  and  getting  into  trouble, 
declared  that  he  had  thrown  the  late  tenant 
overboard ;  perhaps  he  really  believed  that 
it  had  slipped  over  the  bulwarks,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  fervently  hoped 
so,  and  that  his  secret  feelings  must  have 
oppressed  him  considerably.  The  anaconda 
was  roaming  unseen  below  all  the  time, 
however,  and  was  found  and  despatched 
down  in  the  hold,  with  about  fifteen  inches 
of  its  tail  mangled  and  nearly  gone,  and 
numerous  rat-gnawed  wounds  about  its 
body. 

Conversely,  I  have  made  a  snake  become 
its  own  rat-trap.  I  was  bringing  home  a 
large  and  very  spiteful  tree-boa  which,  for 
want  of  better  accommodation,  as  all  my 
cases  were  already  tenanted,  was  confined 
in  a  big  deal  box,  roughly  fronted  up 
with  gdvanised  wire  netting,  of  rather 
large  mesh.  That  voyage  I  happened 
to  have  run  short  of  white  rats  and 
pigeons,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  my 
Epicrates  cenchris  with  a  grey  one,  as  he 
had  just  shed  and  was  miserably  thin. 
Accordingly,  I  let  one  in,  not  without  some 
misgivings,  through  the  rude  door  at  the 
back  of  the  box,  but  I  might  have  spared 
myself  any  anxiety  on  the  subject,  for  it 
leaped  across  the  snake,  sailed  gaily  through 
the  netting,  and  vanished  as  only  a  seafaring 
rat  can  vanish.  I  might  have  foreseen  this 
inevitable  contingency,  but  of  course  I  had 
not  done  so ;  still  it  suggested  to  me  a 
plan  for  providing  the  boa  with  food  and 
at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  number 
of  intruders  which  nightly  visited  my  cabin, 
attracted  by  the  hemp-seed,  banana,  and 
other  eatables  in  various  cages,  and  imper- 
vious to  the  allurement  of  traps.  So  I  used 
every  evening  to  put  a  little  bit  of  fish 
inside  the  cage,  a  few  inches  from  the  wire, 
cover  it  with  the  hay,  and  leave  it  there ; 
and  in  the  morning  would  generally  find 
traces  of  a  scuffle,  and  a  kind  of  swelling 
about  half-way  along  the  serpent  How 
many  he  caught,  I  don't  know ;  I  saw  him 
with  one  and  he  got  enough  at  any  rate 
for  one  fair  gorge.  He  was  an  artful 
customer^  and  grew  to  know  the  baited 
corner  very  soon,  and  would  lie  with  his 
head  close  to  it  under  the  hay.  Sometimes, 
however,  I  used  to  find  the  fish  all  gone 
without  any  evidence  of  a  catch,  and  I 
think  that  in  time  the  rats  got  to  know 
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something  about  it,  for  at  last  the  bait 
ceased  to  be  disturbed. 

White  rats  are  albinos  of  the  black 
variety,  the  genuine  old  British  rodent, 
now  practically  exterminated  by  the  larger 
Norwegian  species  which  has  taken  its 
place  so  abundantly  in  our  midst — "  brought 
over  in  the  Hanover  ship/'  as  the  cruel 
satire,  which  the  Laureate  has  perpetuated 
in  Maud,«had  it.  They  cross  better  with 
the  black  than  the  grey,  the  piebalds  being 
of  a  much  more  sprightly  type  than  their 
white  ancestors,  and  having  black  eyes, 
black  heads  as  a  rule,  and  a  dark  line 
down  the  back.  The  characteristic  pink 
eyes  of  the  albinos  scarcely  add  to  the  charm 
of  their  personal  appearance,  but  it  seems 
rather  strange  to  me  that  their  beautiful, 
thick-furred,  cream-white  skins  are  not  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sundry  fancy  articles. 
Real  black  rats  are  glossy  little  creatures, 
much  more  inoffensive  in  their  aspect  and 
habits  than  their  brown  relations ;  they  are 
to  be  bought  of  the  dealers  as  pets,  and 
are  occasionally  captured  about  the  docks, 
obviously  having  been  brought  there  in 
foreign-going  ships.  Indeed,  they  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  on  board  vessels, 
though  I  don't  suppose  that  sailors  (and 
still  less  cats)  note  the  distinction.  I  caught 
one  in  a  hen-coop  once,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Zoo  when  we  got  home.  On  another 
occasion,  a  "  nest ''  of  eleven  young  ones 
was  discovered  in  a  sail-locker;  one  was 
brought  to  me  dead,  and  perceiving  that  it 
was  of  the  black  variety,  I  hastened  to 
rescue  the  others,  but  arrived  in  time  to 
save  only  the  last  two.  Of  these  I  deter- 
mined to  keep  one  and  give  the  other  to 
one  of  my  two  pet  boas  which  had  just  cast 
its  skin.  But  in  opening  the  little  box  in 
their  cage,  I  managed  to  let  both  rats  adrift; 
one  was  instantly  doubled  up  by  the  boa 
which  had  no  ri^ht  to  it,  and  the  justifiably 
hungry  one  and  I  had  an  exciting  chase 
after  the  other  rat,  all  round  the  cage,  but 
she  was  quicker  than  I,  and  a  scratched 
hand  was  all  that  I  had  left  to  show  for 
my  efforts  at  preservation  of  the  species. 

The  great  objection  usually  raised  to 
these  animals  is  their  smell,  and  certainly 
a  big  cageful  of  them  is  something  avrful — 
unless  they  are  properly  kept  At  sea  I 
used  formerly  to  establish  my  stock  of  them 
on  deck,  well  forward;  and  even  there, 
although  the  box  was  carefully  cleaned 
every  day,  the  butcher  declared  that  they 
caused  the  death  of  two  sheep  who  were 
located  a  little  abaft  them.  On  shore  I 
wasn't  allowed  to  keep  them  at  all,  and  had 


to  get  supplies  for  immediate  consumption 
as  I  wanted  them,  in  a  hand  to  month  8(^ 
of  way.  By  careful  attention  to  little  points 
in  their  feeding,  eta,  I  managed  to  abate 
the  nuisance  somewhat,  but  it  was  soma 
time  before  I  hit  on  the  great  secret  Now 
I  can  keep  halfa-gross  of  rats  in  a  small 
room  without  giving  offence  to  olfactoiy 
susceptibilities  far  more  exquisite  than  my 
own  somewhat  blunted  and  hardy  per- 
ception. In  my  last  cabin  I  had  the  doon 
of  ^the  lockers  inder  my  bunk  grated,  and 
SO  turned  the.  whole  space  into  a  huge  rat- 
park — whereas  a  dozen  in  the  open  air  used 
fairly  to  "  hum,"  as  an  old  quartermaster 
expressed  it  How  is  this  almost  madcil 
change  for  the  better  effected  %  Give  wem 
hay  or  sawdust  for  a  bed;  none  but  dry 
food,  such  as  bread,  biscuit,  hemp-seed, 
oats,  or  com  of  any  sort,  with  a  very  little  bit 
of  green  stuff  now  and  then — no  potatoes, 
boued  rice,  meat,  soaked  bread,  milk,  or 
anything  of  that  kind ;  plenty  of  perdiei 
to  climb  on,  so  that  they  can  comb  out 
their  coats ;  all  these  things  will  mitigate 
the  effluvium,  but, will  not  abolish  it,  as 
long  as  water  is  allowed  to  stand  in  Uieir 
cage.  If  you  watch  them,  you  will  see  that 
as  soon  as  they  have  slaked  their  thirst  they 
begin  to  wash  tiieir  faces,  dipping  their  fore- 
paws  in  and  throwing  up  the  water  much 
like  a  human  being ;  then  extending  tiieir 
operations,  they  gradually  effect  an  ablution 
of  the  whole  body,  those  who  cannot  take 
up  a  position  at  the  edge  of  the  vessel 
making  no  scruple  to  go  i^ht  in  over  the 
heads  of  their  fellows.  This  thev  will 
repeat  as  long  as  any  water  is  left;  no 
matter  how  big  a  dish  or  basin  may  be 
supplied  to  them  it  is  soon  empty,  and  in 
consequence  the  water  is  splashed  all  over 
the  cage  untU  the  floor  is  one  wet  puddle, 
with  the  result  that  might  be  easOy 
imagined.  Thus,  it  is  their  very  excess  of 
cleanliness  that  has  brought  uiese  litUe 
beasts  into  such  just  disrepute;  all  rati 
are  very  orderly  about  their  persons,  and  it 
has  been  well  said  that  no  other  creatore , 
could  live  in  the  filthy  situations  they 
sometimes  affect,  yet  always  have  a  dean 
skin.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  an? 
sort  of  drinking  apparatus  which  wiu 
satisfy  their  requirements — ^for  they  axe 
thirsty  little  souls — and  render  it  impossiUe 
for  them  to  spill  the  water  at  tiie  same 
time ;  so  I  put  in  a  large  saucer  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  for  a  few  minutes.  When  they 
have  drunk  their  fill  and  begin  to  tub,! 
remove  it,  and  in  that  way  keep  them  dry, 
comfortable,  tame,  odourless,  and  giving 
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very  little  trouble.  In  cold  weather,  the 
temptation  to  bathe  is  not  so  strong  and 
they  may  be  trusted  with  a  cup,  which 
should  be  fixed,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
capsized,  as  near  the  top  of  their  cage  as 
possible. 

If  a  white  rat  escapes  into  a  sewer  or 
other  domain  of  his  grey  brother,  the  latter 
very  quickly  makes  a  formal  assertion  of 
his  seigniority  by  eating  him.  But  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  fact  that  a  number  of 
albinos  in  a  cage  will  frighten  away  the 
other  rats.  Why  this  is,  I  haven't  the 
least  idea ;  but  that  it  is  so  I  have  reason 
to  believe  has  been  proved  in  several  in- 
stances that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
In  steamers  that  have  been  overrun  with 
these  vermin,  mine  has  been  the  only  cabin 
free  from  iJieir  incursions,  although  my 
predecessors  have  complained  bitterly  of 
the  depredations  they  have  committed.  I 
have  observed  it  also  in  an  infested  cellar 
on  terra  firma,  but  the  most  remarkable 
confirmation  of  this  circumstance  I  ever 
saw  was  at  sea.  I  lived  in  a  cabin  on  the 
upper  deck,  one  of  several  opening  into  an 
aUey-way,  and  all,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
deck-houses,  haunted  by  these  pests  to  an 
extent  which  was  seriously  inconvenient, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  To  keep  a  bird 
was  well-nigh  impossible,  while  inanimate 
pfoperty  deteriorated  considerably  from 
their  visitations  or  disappeared  altogether. 
So  said  my  neighbours,  for  I  slept  tranquilly 
over  sixty  albinos,  and  did  not  see  a  dark 
intruder  the  whole  voyage^  though  there 
was  a  bis  "run"  under  the  settee.  Well, 
everybo<ty  declared  it  must  be  the  snakes 
that  kept  them  off,  so,  knowing  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  I  devised  a  test 
The  dispensary,  just  opposite,  was  vermin- 
stricken  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
alley-way ;  they  did  not  take  the  medicines, 
it  is  tixie,  though  linseed-meal,  sticking;- 
plaister,  oiled-siDc,  adhesive  labels,  piu- 
boxes,  bandages,  and  wrappers  found  great 
hvoar  in  their  eyes.  But  what  they 
specially  coveted  was  a  towel  or  glass-cloth, 
sach  as  I  was  accustomed  to  keep  there  to 
dry  my  fingers  from  accidental  spills  when 
the  boat  was  rolling,  or  to  occasionally  wipe 
a  bottle  or  glass  when  '^servi^  out'' 
phytic,  as  tiie  sailors  used  to  say.  miether 
the  slight  medicinal  flavour  thus  acquired 
commended  it  specially  to  them  or  not,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  no  sooner  was  my  back  turned,  even 
in  tiie  daytime,  than  the  cloth  was  dragged 
off  the  rail  where  it  hung  and  pulled  in 
under  the  chest  of  drawers.    It  was  some 
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while  before  the  mystery  of  this  disappear- 
ance was  solved,  and  I  fear  that  my 
unfortunate  boy  had  rather  a  warm  time 
of  it,  until  he  one  day  desperately  pulled 
out  the  bottom  drawer  in  a  lucid  interval, 
and  disclosed  a  heap  of  nibbled  rag&  Here 
was  a  golden  opportunity  for  proving  my 
theory!  I  put  half-a-dozen  albinos  in  a 
parrot-cage  and  stood  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  dispensary;  for  two  days  the  glass- 
cloth  was  unmolested.  Then  I  placed  a 
piece  of  bread  there  on  the  third  evening; 
next  morning,  I  found  it  very  slightly 
gnawed  and  moved  a  few  inches,  as  if  the 
whiskered  banditti  had  begun  to  carry  it 
off  but  had  been  scared  from  their  intent 
by  a  ghostly  apparition  in  the  parrot-cage. 
But  on  the  third  morning,  the  cage  was 
furnished  with  rather  too  liberal  a  bed, 
and  during  the  day  the  bread  was  de- 
voured, because  the  wraiths  were  all  laid — 
under  the  hay ;  as  soon  as  this  was  trampled 
down  and  bitten  small,  however,  so  that 
the  white  occupants  were  always  visible, 
a  second  piece  of  bread  was  untouched  and 
the  thieves  returned  no  more  until  the 
surgery  was  relieved  of  the  dreadful 
Presence  and  the  glass-cloths  made  fast  to 
a  nail.  Let  those  who  have  white  rats  try 
this  experiment. 

If  the  object  be  to  keep  rats  perfectly 
tame,  they  should  not  be  provided  with  too 
much  hay  or  straw,  or  they  will  burrow 
underneath  it  all  day,  only  appearing  at 
night,  and  in  consequence  get  shy.  Cotton- 
wool, or  tow,  is  always  bad  for  them. 
They  soon  get  accustomed  to  being  handled, 
and  manifest  evident  pleasure  in  caresses 
and  fondling ;  if  it  is  necessary  to  pick  them 
up  before  they  are  tame,  the  proper  way  to 
catch  hold  of  them  is  to  seize  the  tail  close 
to  the  root  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
lift  them  so,  and  lay  them  on  the  coat-sleeve, 
where  their  movements  in  any  direction 
may  be  controlled  without  incurring  a  bite. 
They  can  bite,  and  very  sharply,  too ;  and 
I  would  strongly  impress  a  caution  never  to 
play  with  them  by  putting  the  fingers  against 
the  wire  of  their  cage  from  the  outside.  If 
you  introduce  the  hand  bodily,  they  will 
clutch  it  in  their  paws  and  possibly  in  their 
mouths,  but  without  doing  any  harm ;  if, 
however,  it  merely  touches  the  wire,  they 
make  an  effort  to  get  at  it — they  are  most 
inquisitive  little  brutes — and  can  just 
reach  it  with  the  tips  of  their  projecting 
incisors,  which  will  cut  the  flesh  like  chisels. 
A  man  was  idly  tapping  the  grating  of  my 
locker  oneday  andrubbingthe  nosesof  thein- 
mates,  when  he  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation^  ^ 
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and  at  the  same  moment  a  jet  of  blood 
spurted  right  across  the  cabin.  A  rat  had 
nipped  the  extreme  end  of  his  finger,  and 
had  just  sliced  into  a  vein ;  and  a  lot  of 
bother  that  finger  gave  me.  The  patient 
lost  much  blood  from  several  recurrences 
of  the  hosmorrhage;  it  was  some  time 
before  this  was  permanently  arrested,  and 
much  more  before  the  wound  healed. 

Why  it  is  that  all  rats,  wild  as  well  as 
tame,  are  so  acutely  startled  by  a — what 
shall  I  call  iti — a  squeak?  perhaps  the 
nearest  similitude  to  their  own  vocal  per- 
formance that  one  can  produce.  The  sound 
I  mean  is  the  kind  of  chirp  made  by  putting 
the  lips  together,  or  the  upper  teeth 
against  the  lower  lip  and  then  sucking  in 
the  air — what  we  use  as  an  encouragement 
to  most  animals.  But  it  frightens  rats 
more  than  a  pistol-shot ;  it  absolutely  seems 
to  strike  them  like  a  blow  and  almost 
knocks  them  over,  and  the  universal  jump 
and  motionless  pause  which  follows  in  a 
crowd  of  them  playing  or  feeding  is  most 
extraordinary.  Furthermore,  they  never 
become  habituated  to  it.  It  must  be  due 
to  some  peculiar  specialised  sensitiveness  of 
the  auditory  mechanism. 

I  was  sitting  writing  one  night  in  a  room 
where  a  box  of  rats  had  been  kept  for  some 
time,  when  my  attention  was  at  length 
attracted  by  repeated  squealings  proceeding 
from  the  dark  corner  in  which  it  stood. 
They  were  not  a  large  family — four  or  five 
only,  if  I  remember  rightly — but,  having 
been  reprieved  from  time  to  time,  they  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  box  for  some 
weeks.  !No  pains  had  been  taken  to  render 
them  particularly  tame,  so  they  slept  in 
hiding  all  day,  and  at  night  came  up  to  feed 
and  climb  and  have  little  rows  and  fights 
among  themselves  "for  divarsion.''  An 
occasional  outcry,  therefore,  I  did  not 
regard,  but  this  was  so  continuous  and 
emphatic  that  at  last  I  got  up  and  went 
over  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  I  found 
that  one  or  two  of  the  wires  having  become 
loosened,  an  adventurous  spirit  had  pushed 
his  way  through,  but  had  got  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  finding  himself  outside,  and  was 
holding  on  to  the  bars,  yelling  all  his 
might  to  get  back  again,  while  his  brethren 
inside  were  sitting  up  in  paralysed  astonish- 
ment I  opened  the  door  and  he  darted  in, 
and  tranquility  prevailed  for  the  rest  of  the 
night 

They  are  usually  extremely  nervous 
about  leaving  the  box  where  ihey  have 
been  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  it 
has  sometimes  been  several  hours  before 


they  could  be  induced  to  come  out,  even 
when  temptation  appealing  to  their  hunger 
or  thirst  was  o£fered.  They  nibble  their 
domiciles  at  any  projecting  edge,  bat 
obviously  without  any  idea  of  effecting  an 
escape. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of 
heat  they  generate.  The  vital  processes 
must  go  on  in  them  very  rapidly ;  there  is 
an  active  assimilation  of  oxygen,  and, 
consequently,  a  great  evolution  of  heat 
and  carbonic  acid  to  correspond.  I  had  a 
melancholy  demonstration  of  this  fact 
While  their  cage  was  being  scrubbed  out, 
I  put  about  two  dozen  of  them,  fine  full- 
grown  albinos  and  piebalds,  fat  as  pigs, 
into  a  deep  tin  box  without  a  cover,  the 
sides  of  which  they  could  neither  leap  nor 
scale.  They  were  huddled  together  at  the 
bottom  pretty  closely,  certainly,  but  not 
more  so  than  they  usually  lie  of  their  own 
accord,  not  covering  or  squeezing  one 
another  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  nor,  be 
it  observed,  were  they  frightened,  which 
might  have  made  a  difference.  It  was 
the  depth  of  the  box  that  did  it; 
when  I  returned  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
all  but  three  were  dead,  suffocated,  pd- 
soned  by  their  own  exhalations — poor  little 
wretches ! 

The  giant  toad  (Bufo  agua)  of  Tropical 
America  eats  rats,  and  has  been  bred  in 
certain  countries  (notably  in  Jamaica)  for  thf 
purpose  of  destroying  them.  There  are  three 
fine  specimens  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
which  are  fed  on  young  rats  and  mice. 
But,  curiously  enough,  the  first  of  these 
batrachians  that  came  into  my  possession 
fell  a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  a  white  rat 
Having  no  very  convenient  separate  ac- 
commodation for  it  on  the  voyage,  I  put 
it  into  a  case  with  a  young  anaconda  wheie 
it  would  always  have  access  to  a  bath, 
knowing  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
either  molesting  the  other.  One  nighty 
forgetting  all  about  the  toad,  I  put  in  a 
rat  for  the  snake's  supper  and  a  biwoit 
for  the  rat's ;  it  was  dark,  and  though  I 
heard  a  little  commotion  presently,  I  took 
no  notice  of  it  But  when  I  looked  in 
with  a  light  before  turning  in,  an  hoor 
later,  to  see  if  the  rat  was  gone,  judge  of 
my  disgust  at  beholding  the  poor  toad  on 
his  back,  a  corpse,  and  the  rat  most  busilf 
performing  a  post-mortem  axaminati<H>i 
while  the  anaconda  had  retreated  up  ths 
branch,  leaving  the  arena  clear  for  the 
combat — ^if  combat  there  had  been.  Ckna- 
mon  rats  are  great  devourers  of  fro^ 
when  they  can  get  at  them ;  but  what  inll 
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they  not  consume  1    Even  field-mice  are 
reputed  to  be  frog-eaters. 

fiut  I  never  thought  the  parade  of  my 
scanty  rat-lore  would  involve  so  much 
iokshed.  I  must  put  aside  the  wild  ones 
for  a  second  course 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MES.  LEITH  ADAM&, 


PART  jn.      CHAPTER  V.      THE  SHADOW. 

"  You  never  seem  very  far  away  from 
me— never  so  far  but  that  a  thought  can 
call  you  back  again.  It  must  be  that  you 
are  garnered  up  in  my  heart  so  closely, 
that  neither  time  nor  distance  can  take  you 
from  me.  I  never  seem  to  be  alone.  Even 
when  I  wander  in  the  woods  among  the 
pines  where  all  is  so  hushed  and  still,  even 
there  you  are  beside  me — the  thought  of 
you  is  all  about  me  like  the  very  air  I 
hreathe.  I  often  wonder  how  I  lived  before 
you  came  to  me,  Ralph." 

Thus  Hilda,  yielding  all  her  heart, 
forgot,  in  the  glamour  of  this  supreme 
hour — the  hour  of  a  love  for  the  first 
time  confessed,  for  the  first  time  finding 
voice  in  lingering  kiss  and  sweet  caress 
—that  life  was  not  all  love,  and  that 
shadows  —  one  most  sad  and  terrible  — 
hovered  about  her  pathway. 

Her  strange,  sorrow-darkened  childhood, 
her  girlhood  full  of  grave  thought  and 
surroundings,  her  womanhood  weighted 
with  a  saa,  strange  responsibility  and 
80  robbed  of  its  elasticity  and  youth- 
Adness,  all  these  things  counted  now  as 
less  than  naught.  In  past  days  they  had 
seemed  as  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne ; 
but  now,  since  this  wondrous  radiance  of 
love  had  made  the  world  so  fair  to  her 
eyes,  a^d  life  had  growa  to  be  a  thing 
desirable  as  beautiful,  they  took  such 
guise  no  more. 

If  she  were  in  direst  trouble,  there  was 
one  to  whom  she  could  go  in  fullest  trust 
snd  say,  "  I  am  sad,  comfort  me,"  or  ''  I  am 
sorry,  take  half  the  burden  of  my^ sorrow." 

Nay,  she  scarce  would  need  to  say  these 
things,  for  Ralph  would  read  her  heart  as 
he  might  a  well-loved  book ;  no  tear 
should  ever  rise  again  to  the  eyes  that 
had  shed  so  many,  but  his  loving  lips 
should  kiss  it  away  ere  it  had  time  to 
fall ;  and  if  that  great  and  terrible  sorrow 
should  come,  then  they  would  clasp  hands 
dose  and  fast,  and  so  meet  it  bravely. 

Thoughtful  and  grave  beyond  her  years, 


yet  was  Hilda  in  many  ways  still  simple  as 
the  child  who  sat  singiug  at  her  work 
in  the  little  house  among  the  dykes.  She 
knew  no  guile  of  counterfeited  coyness ; 
nor  yet  of  assumed  tenderness.  For  her, 
the  admiration  of  the  many  held  no  charm ; 
but  the  approbation  of  those  she  loved 
was  as  the  sunshine  to  the  flowers.  Such 
a  nature,  existing  in  the  closest  contact  with 
such  a  one  as  that  of  Hester  Devenant 
could  not  but  suffer  acutely.  Hungry  for  a 
kind  look  or  a  tender  word,  Hilda  had  had 
to  starve.  She  had  given  all  and  taken 
little  or  nothing  in  return.  But  this  expe- 
rience and  discipline  of  life,  bitter  as  they 
had  been  in  the  past,  now  added  an  un- 
speakable content  and  happiness  to  the 
present  Sweeter  to  Hildfa  than  they 
could  have  been  to  any  woman  less 
sternly  schooled,  were  Ralph's  gifts  of 
tenderness  and  sympathy. 

Ralph  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  near 
the  mantel-shelf.  Hilda  knelt  beside  her 
lover;  her  hands,  clasped  in  his,  were 
held  against  his  breast;  her  eyes  were 
dreamy  and  languorous  as  those  of  one 
who,  waking  from  sleep  to  find  herself 
surrounded  by  a  world  of  new  and  beauti- 
ful delights,  is  ready  to  question  if  reality 
be  real,  or  if  fancy  does  not  masquerade 
as  fact. 

Hilda  listening  to  the  rushing  of  the 
river ;  Hilda  dreaming  of  a  troubled  sea, 
among  whose  tossing  breakers  a  fainting 
swinmier  fights  in  vam  for  life ;  and  now, 
Hilda  kneeling  by  her  dear  love's  side, 
her  hands  clasped  in  his,  her  lips  still 
tremulous  from  the  passionate  pressure  of 
that  first  sweet  kiss— what  a  change  is 
here! 

<*But,  Hilda,"  said  Ralph,  rallying  his 
darling  with  a  loving  irony,  '<I  did  not 
come  to  you,  you  came  to  me  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  clematis — ^you  came 
singing  the  old  song  you  sang  to-night." 

At  this  allusion  Hilda  grew  rosy,  and, 
her  hands  being  closely  prisoned,  hid  her 
face  against  the  nearest  shelter  —  her 
lover's  shoulder. 

"  It  was  cruel  of  me  to  make  you  sing 
it,"  he  murmured  in  her  ear,  speaking  as 
softly  as  though  a  listening  world  stood  by ; 
"  I  might  have  known " 

"You  might  have  known  I  loved  you 
too  well  to  sing  it  through  without  break- 
ing down,"  put  in  Hilda,  lifting  her  face, 
beautiful  in  shame,  from  its  hiding-place, 
but  smiling  as  she  scolded  ;  "  and  you  did 
know  it — you  know  you  did — and  it  was 
very  mean  of  you.  Master  Ralph  !  " 
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''Call  me  that  again,  and  I  will  make 
you  sing  it  all  through,  from  beginning  to 
end,  every  word  of  it,  this  very  minute," 
said  the  person  thus  addressed,  giving  her 
a  little  loving  shaka 

"Well  then — RalpL  And  now,  con- 
fess, were  yon  not  cruel  t  Did  you 
not  know  1 " 

"  I  was  cruelj^and  I  knew,  but  it  was  so 
sweet  to  hear  your  dear  voice  falter  (as  I 
knew  it  would),  so  sweet  to  silence  it  at  last 
altogether — as  I  did  !  Nay,  do  not  turn 
your  head  away,  dear.  Tell  me  that  you 
do  not  grudge  me  the  gift  you  have  given 
me  to-night — the  gift  of  your  own  sweet 
self  to  be  my  wife,  my  iriend,  my  precious 
counsellor  through  life,  my  dear  com- 
panion— all  things  in  one.  Sweetheart, 
kiss  me  of  your  own  free  will ;  then  I  shall 
know  myself  a  pardoned  penitent" 

She  laid  her  arms  about  his  neck,  lifting 
her  happy  mouth  for  the  kiss  that  dropped 
upon  it. 

Then,  when  she  could  find  her  voice,  she 
said  : 

"I  will  try  to  be  all  those  beautiful 
things  to  you,  and  more — Heaven  helping 
me.  And,  Ralph,  I  am  not  angry,  but  glad 
that  you  made  me  sing  that  dear  old  song, 
since  it  pleased  you  ! 

The  look  that  accompanied  the  words 
might  well  have  touched  any  man's 
heart  To  Ralph  they  brought  a  sobering 
sense  of  responsibility ;  a  sudden  per- 
ception of  how  great  a  thing  all  a  true 
woman  gives  when  she  gives  her  life  into 
a  man's  hand,  saying  :  "  Do  with  it  as  you 
will,  it  is  yours  to  make  or  mar." 

He  folded  his  arm  about  Hilda's  pUant 
form  and  drew  her  close  to  his  heart.  In 
hio  mind  were  solemn  thoughts. 

Outside  the  river  crooned  softly  to  the 
night;  its  song  of  rhythmical  monotones 
soimded  to  Hilda  like  a  murmur  of  ineffable 
content ;  the  very  outcome  of  a  restfulness 
that  was  complete,  and  could  know  no 
torturing  or  disturbing  dreams. 

How  changed  was  that  voice  in  her  ears 
since  the  time  when  its  rush  and  sullen 
flow  seemed  the  dirge  of  a  young  life 
ended — the  coronach  of  a  home  made 
desolate ! 

Overhead  the  orange  tints  were  dying, 
and  the  pallid  purple  shadows  grew.  Yet 
daylight  lingered  as  though  the  summer 
world  were  fer  too  fair  to  be  left  willingly, 
and  the  moon  that  overhung  the  pme- 
woods  as  yet  shone  but  faintly,  while  her 
attendant  star  was  but  a  tiny  flickering 
point  of  light 


And  Hilda,  hushed  in  the  hush  of  the 
gloaming,  at  rest  within  the  shelter  of  her 
lover's  arms,  bethought  her  of  the  service 
of  love  to  which  her  life  was  vowed,  of  the 
shadows  Jthat  beset  her  pathway,  of  the 
darkest  shadow  of  all,  an<^  as  she  thou^t^ 
she  sighed. 

She  had  been  so  happy — poor  Hilda  !— 
in  this  last  golden  hour,  that  she  would 
fain  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  sorrow 
as  an  element  of  life. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  one!  "  asked  Ralph, 
stirred  into  electric  sympathy  by  the  tremor 
of  that  gentle  sigh. 

"  Ralph,"  said  Hilda,  freeing  herself  from 
his  arm,  rising  to  her  feet,  standing  before 
him,  slender,  yet  resolute^  with  something 
pleading  in  her  attitude  and  voice,  yet  mu<£ 
of  courage  too;  "Ralph,  there  is  some- 
thing I  must  say." 

'*  Is  there ) "  he  answered,  looking  up  at 
her  in  the  soft  grey  light,  and  thinking 
that  her  beauty,  painted  on  the  dusk, 
showed  all  the  fairer  for  its  sombre  canvas ; 
"say  it  then.  I  am  not  afraid  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say." 

Yet  for  all  these  brave  and  loving  words 
of  his,  there  was  a  tremble  in  EUlda's  voice 
as  she  did  his  bidding. 

"I  could  never  leave  mothia  Yoa 
would  not  ask  me,  dear,  would  you  t  be- 
cause you  know  all  I  am  to  her ;  you  have 
seen  it,  day  by  day ;  but  yet  I  do  not  love 
you  less,  loving  her  so  much — rather  more, 
for  all  my  thoughts  and  fears  for  her  will 
now  be  shared  by  you.  I  shall  show  yoa 
all  my  heart  about  her  one  day,  keeping 
nothing  back." 

In  the  expansive  and  delightful  frame 
of  mind  in  which  Ralph  Stirling  found 
himself  at  the  present  juncture,  his  faith 
in  the  large-mindedness  of  humanity  was 
unbounded ;  his  blind  trust  and  confidence 
in  Lady  Boscawen  knew  no  limits.  The 
place  that  Hest^  Devenant  was  to  occupy 
in  the  glorious  future  now  dawning  tot 
himself  and  Hilda  was  no  longer  a  misty 
blur  on  that  mental  pictura  It  was  defined 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest 

The  (social)  arms  of  the  lady  of  Earl^ 
^i*&gg  were  to  embrace,  not  only  Hilda, 
but  Hilda's  mother.  Nurse  Prettyman 
would  lighten  his  darling's  cares  and 
duties.  But  here  some  slight  misgivinff 
came  over  Ralph.  He  put  back  the  darl 
locks  from  his  brow  with  that  gesture  that 
was  so  like  the  dead  father.  There  had 
been  certain  signs  of  ill-will  in  Mrs.  Pret^- 
man  towards  the  widow  of  Gabriel  Deve- 
nant— signs  which  had  not  made  much 
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imj^ression  upon  Balph  at  the  time,  bat 

which  now  recurred  to  him  somewhat  un- 

pleasantlj.      Of   course  women   fall   out 

with    one    another.      It  is   a  way  they 

haya     Doubtless  there  had   been  petty 

feminiqe  jealousies  when  Mrs.  Devenant 

was  at  the  Dale.    And  no  one — not  even 

a  man  who  was  passionately  and  intensely 

in  love  with  her  daughter  Hilda — could 

look  upon  Mrs.  Devenant  as  other  than  a 

woman  of  an  irritable  and  trying  temper, 

whose  sorrows  and  trials  had  embittered, 

instead  of  softening,  her  nature. 

To  none  had  Hester  shown  to  better 
advantage  than  to  the  young  squire  of 
Dale  End  since  his  return  from  death  to 
life ;  and  yet,  even  Ralph  quickly  under- 
stood what  a  hard  woman  she  was  to 
live  with,  aiyl  his  heart  swelled  within  him 
as  he  realised  that  bis  darling's  daily  life 
most  be  as  a  pathway  set  with  thorns. 

And  yet,  to  come  between  this  mother 
and  daughter — these  two  who  seemed 
BO  strangely  isolated  from  all  other 
ties  of  kindred  or  of  friendship — would 
have  taken  the  guise  of  a  sin  in  his  eyes. 
He  would  sooner  strengthen  and  support 
Hilda  in  doing  what  was  ri^ht^  than  lead 
her  to  a  wrongful  and  cowardly  life  of  rest- 
foloess.  Besides,  as  has  been  said  before, 
though  doubtful  how  far  he  could  answer 
for  Mrs.  Prettyman,  he  was  full  of  confi- 
dence in  Lady  Boscawen,  trusted  that 
others  would  be  led  by  her,  and,  in  the 
end,  that  Mrs.  Devenant  might  be  weaned 
from  her  morbid  love  of  a  solitude  which 
was  devoted  to  dwelling  upon  a  cruel  past 
So  should  she  be  a  light  and  not  a  shadow 
in  the  home  that  was  Hilda's  and  his. 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind 
as  Hilda  spoke  of  '^Mothie"  with  a 
tremble  in  her  voice. 

When  she  had  said  her  say,  and  waited 
—drawing  her  breath  a  little  quickly — for 
his  reply,  he  took  her  hand,  and  with  a 
^tle  chivalry  that  well  became  him,  raised 
It  to  his  lips,  holding  it  there  a  moment  or 
10  before  he  let  it  go.  And  Hilda,  knowing 
all  the  meaning  of  that  mute  caress,  ana 
that  she  and  mothie  were  to  be  given 
over  to  Ralph's  dear  keeping — together, 
iiot^apart — loved  him  with  a  deeper  and 
completer  love  than  ever,  if  that  were 
posnble,  tor  mothie's  sake. 

"My  love,"  she  said,  "my  love  I"  and 
as  he  rose,  and  clasped  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders,  she  turned  and  touched  his  hand 
with  her  lips,  the  while  a  little  sob  of 
mingled  joy,  and  pride,  and  passionate  ten. 
demeM^  told  how  deeply  she  was  stirred. 


"  I  have  stayed  away  from  mother  too 
long  as  it  is,"  she  said,  speaking  rather 
breathlessly  in  her  sudden  fit  of  self- 
reproach  ;  '*  I  have  been  so  happy,  that 
I  have  forgotten  all  the  world  except  you, 
Ralph  !  I  will  go  now  and  tell  her  all  my 
happy  news." 

She  flitted  through  the  dusk  that  was 
rapidlv  silvering  into  moonlight,  leaving 
him  alone  with  ms  own  thoughts,  or  rather 
misgivings. 

For  the  spell  of  her  immediate  presence 
removed,  misgivings  crowded  on  him  thick 
and  fast. 

He  remembered  Davey,  who,  from  being 
an  ever-welcome  friend,  had  apparently 
all  at  once  presented  himself  to  Mrs. 
Devenant's  mind  as  a  would-be  robber  and 
an  enemy.  Would  a  like  fate  overtake 
himself  1  If  so,  how  beat  to  shield  Hilda 
from  trouble,  and  yet  yield  not  one  inch 
in  his  resolve  to  claim  her  as  his  wife 
before  the  world ) 

'^Nothing  shall  part  us,  nothing!"  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  paced  im-, 
patiently  up  and  down  the  room,  whose 
floor  was  barred  with  a  broad  pathway  of 
moonlight  that  came  shimmering  tiirough 
the  open  casement 

And  as  he  chafed  and  fought  with  many 
windmills  in  the  form  of  possible  obstacles 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  his  desires,  Hilda 
came  stealing  to  his  side,  slipping  her  hand 
under  his  arm,  and  pacine  by  his  side  to 
and  fro,  to  and  fro,  whue  that  glorified 
track  of  light  seemed  a  fitting  pathway 
for  those  whose  hearts  •  were  bright  with 
the  dual  flame  of  hope  and  love. 

"  She  is  still  asleep,"  said  Hilda,  speak- 
ing softly,  as  people  are  apt  to  do  in  the 
moonlight;  "I covered  her  feet  with  a 
shawl,  and  lighted  the  lamp  so  that  she 
might  not  wake  in  the  dark.  The  moon 
is  not  shining  in  at  her  window  as  it  is 
here.  Poor  mothie  1 — she  looks  so  tired 
and  worn,  Ralph,  when  she  is  sleeping. 
It  is  only  then  you  really  see  how  worn 
she  is,  and  when  she  wakes  she  says  the 
strangest  things  sometimes,  or  rathsr  she 
says  them  in  her  sleep — over  and  over 
again — until  she  wakes." 

"  What  things,  Hilda  1" 

"  Strange  tmngs ;  and,  do  you  know,  I 
sometimes  fancy  that  Davey  was  not 
always  kind  to  her." 

"Davey  not  kind  to  hert  I  cannot 
fancy  Davey  anything  but  kind  and  tender 
to  every  suffering  creature  on  earth ! " 

"  Nor  I,  and  uiat  is  what  troubles  me. 
I  seem  to  be  doing  him  a  cruel  wrong,  and 
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yet — his  name  is  for  ever  on  my  mother's 
lips.  Sometimes  I  wake  with  the  sound 
01  it  ringing  in  my  ears,  '  Davey,  Davey ! 
do  not  cm  me  that ;  not  that — not  that ! ' 
Ah,  it  is  pitiful  to  hear  how  she  will 
moan,  while  you  can  see  the  great  beads 
of  sweat  standing  on  her  forehead,  and  her 
hands  twisting  and  turning  like  those  of 
one  in  dreadful  pain." 

"  Hilda,  this  must  be  some  fancy  that  has 
taken  possession  of  her  mind;  some  per- 
verted fancy  that  clings  to  her,  and  will 
not  be  cast  aside;  it  cannot  have  any 
ground  in  truth." 

"No,  no,"  said  Hilda,  clinging  closely 
to  her  lover's  arm,  and  trembling  as  she 
still  kept  pace  with  him.  "  No,  it  cannot 
be  a  real  thing  that  haunts  her  so,  and 
yet  how  terrible  and  real  it  seems  at  the 
time  1  '  Not  that,  not  that ;  anything  but 
that ! '  I  tell  you  the  cry  lingers  in  my 
ears — pierces  to  my  heart  I  start  from 
my  sleep,  even  when  all  is  quiet,  fancying 
that  I  hear  it  still." 

"Does  she  ever  walk  in  her  sleep?" 
said  Ralph,  holding  the  eirl's  hand  firmly 
in  his  own,  so  that  she  might  feel  conscious 
of  the  comfort  and  stay  of  his  nearness, 
his  oneness  with  her  in  all  that  could 
distress  or  try  her. 

"  Yes ;  not  often,  but  yet  often  enough 
to  make  me  never  really  at  rest  about  her. 
Sometimes  she  will  tiJk  about  my — my 
father — about  his  terrible  death — fancy  she 
is  himting  him  along  the  roads  and  down 
by  the  dykes — but  oftenest  it  is  Davey — 
Davey  pursuing'  her  with  some  horrible 
threat  and  accusation." 

"  Accusation ) " 

"  Yes ;  for,  once,  as  I  was  following  her, 
afraid  to  wake  her  lest  some  evil  should 
befall  her,  she  fell  forward  on  her  knees, 
put  up  her  hands  as  if  to  shield  herself 
from  something,  and  cried  out,  '  Not  that, 
Davey,  not  that ! '  And  then  she  cowered 
down  upon  the  ground,  moaning  and  crying, 
*  I  tell  you  there  is  no  blood  upon  my  lumds.' 
It  is,  may  be,  wrong  to  tell  you  all  these 
things.  I  have  borne  them  in  silence.  I 
have  told  them  to  no  one — no  one  1  I  have 
kept  it  all  hidden,  even  from  the  servants 
in  the  house,  but  now  is  it  wrong,  dear,  to 
tell  you  how  my  heart  is  breaking  for  her  1 " 

Gathering  her  closely  to  him,  Ralph 
leads  her  to  the  low,  wide  window-seat  in 
the  hollow  of  the  casement     A  perfect 


flood  of  light  now  filters  down  upon  river 
and  tree,  kUsing  the  little  ripples  as  they 
pass,  and  tipping  every  branch  with  silTar. 
This  gracious  stream  of  radiance  falls  on 
Hilda's  pale  and  troubled  face;  on  eyes, 
not  teari'ul,  but  full  of  fear  and  sadnea ; 
on  lips  so  pallid,  that  her  lover's  kines 
hardly  woo  Ufe  and  colour  back  again. 

She  lies  within  the  shelter  of  hit  anus, 
his  hand,  with  gentle  caressing  tcmek, 
passes  over  and  over  her  wealth  of  raffled 
nut-brown  locks. 

He  soothes  her  as  a  mother  soothes  i 
sick  or  frightened  child.  He  is  tender  as 
a  woman,  strong  as  a  man.  He  is  brother, 
lover,  both  in  one ;  and  so  her  terror 
passes.  A  little  trembling  smile  dawns 
about  her  mouth.  She  puts  up  her  hand 
to  his  hair.  She  laughs,  with  laughter, 
that  is  very  soft  and  low,  and  half  of 
tears.  "  How  good  you  are — how  good ! " 
she  says  ;  "  sorrow  can  never  do  me  much 
harm,  while  I  have  you  1 " 

After  this  they  are  both  silent  a  while. 
They  might  well  gaze  at  the  beauty  of 
the  night,  since  no  &irer  surely  ever  shone; 
but  to  gaze  at  each  other  is  to  them  just 
now  the  better  pastime. 

So  they  take  their  fill  of  looking,  and 
Hilda  is  happy  beyond  all  words,  though  her 
cheek  is  still  pale,  and  her  eyes  wistful 

All  at  once  she  starts.  A  shadow  has 
come  between  them  and  the  moonlight—s 
shadow  falls  upon  them  as  they  sit  there, 
side  by  side,  and  hand-in-hand. 

The  shadow  is  that  of  Hester  Devenant 
Her  face  shows  ghastly  in  its  pallor  as  the 
moonlight  touches  it  Her  eyes,  dark  and 
menacing,  are  fixed  on  Ralph. 

But  mlda  sees  none  of  these  things. 

She  kneels  up  upon  the  window-seat, 
stretching  impatient,  loving  hands  out  into 
the  beauteous  night 

"  Oh,  mothie,  mothie ! "  she  cries, 
"  come  in ;  the  dew  is  falling,  dear.  Yon 
should  not  have  gone  out — indeed  yon 
should  not !  I  thought  you  were  still  asleep. 
Gome  in,  and  bless  your  happy  child  1 " 
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Whem  Mr.  Scarborough  had  written  the 
cheque  aod  eent  it  to  Mr.  Grey,  he  did  not 
utter  another  word  on  the  subject  of 
gunUtog.  "  Let  us  make  another  begin- 
ning," be  said,  aa  he  told  his  son  to  make 
out  another  cheque  for  sixty  pounds  as  his 
firat  instalment  of  the  allowance. 

I  do  not  like  to  take  it,"  said  the  son. 
I  don't  think  you  need  be  scrupulous 
now  with  me."  That  wa«  early  in  the 
morning,  at  their  first  interview,  about 
ten  o'clock.  Later  on  in  the  day  Mr. 
Scarborough  saw  his  son  again,  and  on 
iida  occasion  kept  him  in  the  room  for 
some  time.  "I  don't  suppose  I  shall  last 
much  longer  now,"  he  said. 

"Your  voice  is  as  strong  as  I  ever 
heard  it." 

"But  unfortunately  my  body  does  not 
keep  pace  with  my  voice.  From  what 
Uerton  says,  I  don't  suppose  that  there  is 
Above  a  month  left." 
"I  don't  see  why  Merton  is  to  know." 
"  Merton  is  a  good  fellow ;  and  if  you 
can  do  anything  for  him,  do  it  for  my 
Mkf." 

"I  wilL"  Then  he  added  after  a  pause: 
"It  things  go  as  we  expect,  Augustus  can 
io  more  for  him  than  L  Why  don't  you 
leave  him  a  sum  of  money  V 

Then  Miss  Scarborough  came  into  the 
room  and  hovered  about  her  brother,  and 
M  him,  and  entreated  him  to  be  silent ; 
bat  when  she  had  gone  he  went  back 
to  the  subject.  "I  will  tell  you  why, 
Monnljoy.     I   have   not  wished    to    load 

J  my  will  with  other  considerations, — bo  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  solicitude  for  you  has 
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been  in  my  last  moments  my  only  thought 
Of  course  I  have  done  you  a  deep  iujury." 

"  1  think  you  have." 

"  And  because  you  tell  me  so,  I  like  you 

all  the  better.     As  for  Augustus But 

1  will  not  burden  my  spirit  now  at  the 
last  with  uttering  curses  against  my  own 

"  He  is  not  worth  it" 

"  No  ;  he  is  not  worth  it.  What  a  fool 
he  has  been  not  to  have  understood  me 
better  !  Now  you  are  not  half  as  clever  a 
fellow  as  he  is." 

"I  dare  say  not." 

"  You  never  read  a  book,  I  suppose  1 " 

"I  don't  pretend  to  read  them,  which 
he  does." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that; — 
but  he  has  been  utterly  unable  to  read  me. 
I  have  poured  out  my  money  with  open 
hands  for  both  of  you." 

"  That  is  true,  sir,  cortjunly,  a£  regards 
me." 

"And  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  Till 
it  was  quite  hopelesa  with  you  I  went  on, 
and  would  have  gone  on.  As  things  were 
then,  I  was  bound  to  do  something  to  save 
the  property." 

"  These  poor  devils  have  put  themselves 
out  of  the  running  now,"  said  Mount  joy. 

"  Yes ;  Augustus  with  his  suspicions  haii 
enabled  us  to  do  that.  After  all  he  was 
quite  right  with  his  suspicions." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir] ' 

"  Well ; — it  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  not  trust  me.  I  think,  too,  that 
perhaps  ho  saw  a  screw  loose  where  old 
Grey  did  not.  But  he  was  such  an  ass, 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  keep  on 
gootl  t«rmB  vrith  me  for  the  few  mouths 
that  were  left.  And  then  he  brought  that 
brute  Jones  down  here,  without  saying  a 
word  to  me  as  to  asking  my  leave.  And 
here  housed  to remun,  hardly  evercomi&% 
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to  see  me ;  but  waiting  for  my  death  from 
day  to  day.  He  is  a  cold-blooded  selfish 
brute.  He  certainly  takes  after  neither 
his  father  nor  his  mother.  But  he  will 
find  yet,  perhaps,  that  I  am  even  with  him 
before  all  is  over." 

**  I  shall  try  it  on  with  him,  sir.  I  have 
told  you  so  from  the  beginning ;  and  now 
if  I  have  this  money  it  will  give  me  the 
means  of  doing  so.  You  ought  to  know 
for  what  purpose  I  shall  use  it" 

<<That  is  all  settled,"  said  the  father. 
''The  document  properly  completed  has 
gone  back  with  the  clerk.  Were  I  to  die 
this  minute  you  would  find  that  every- 
thing inside  the  house  is  your  own  ; — and 
everything  outside  except  the  bare  acres. 
There  is  a  lot  of  plate  with  the  banker 
which  I  have  not  wanted  of  late  years. 
And  there  are  a  lot  of  trinkets  too ; — things 
which  I  used  to  fancy,  though  I  have  not 
cared  so  much  about  them  lately.  And 
there  are  a  few  pictures  which  are  worth 
money.  But  the  books  are  the  most 
valuable;  —  only  you  do  not  care  for 
them." 

''  I  shall  not  have  a  house  to  put  them 
in. 

"There  is  no  saying.  What  an  idiot, 
what  a  fool,  what  a  blmd  unthinking  ass 
Augustus  has  been  ! " 

"  Do  you  regret  it,  sir, — that  he  should 
not  have  them  and  the  house  too  t " 

''  I  regret  that  my  son  should  have  been 
such  a  fool !  I  did  not  expect  that  he 
should  love  me.  I  did  not  even  want  him 
to  be  kind  to  me.  Had  ho  remained  away 
and  been  silent,  that  would  have  been 
sufficient.  But  he  came  here  to  enjoy  him- 
self, as  he  looked  about  the  park  wUch  he 
thought  to  be  his  own,  and  insulted  me 
because  I  would  not  die  at  once  and  leave 
him  in  possession.  And  then  he  was  fool 
enough  to  make  way  for  you  again,  and  did 
not  perceive  that  by  getting  rid  of  your 
creditors,  he  once  again  put  you  into  a 
position  to  be  his  rival.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  hate  him  most  for  the  hardness 
of  his  heart,  or  despise  him  for  the  slow- 
ness of  his  intellect" 

During  the  time  that  these  words  had 
been  spoken.  Miss  Scarborough  had  once 
or  twice  come  into  the  room,  and  besought 
her  brother  to  take  some  refreshment 
which  she  offered  him,  and  then  give  him- 
self up  to  rest  But  he  had  refused  to  be 
guided  by  her  till  he  had  come  to  a  point 
in  the  conversation  at  which  he  had  found 
himself  thoroughly  exhausted.  Now  she 
came  for  the  third  time,  and  that  period 


had  arrived,  so  that  Mountjoy  was  told  to 
go  about  his  business,  and  shoot  birds,  or 
hunt  foxes,  in  accordance  with  his.  natural 
proclivities.  It  was  then  three  o'clock  on 
a  gloomy  December  afternoon,  and  was  too 
late  for  the  shooting  of  birds ;  and  as  for 
the  hunting  of  foxes  the  hounds  were  not 
in  the  neighbourhood.  So  he  resolved  to 
go  through  the  house,  and  look  at  all  those 

groperties  which  were  so  soon  to  become 
is  own.    And  he  at  once  strolled  into  the 
library.  This  was  a  long  gloomy  room  which 
contained  perhaps  ten  thousand  volumes, 
the  greater  number  of  which  had,  in  the 
days    of    Mountjoy's    early    youUi,  been 
brought  together  by  his  own  father.    And 
they  had  been  bound  in  the  bindings  of 
modem  times,  so  that  the  shelves  were 
bright,    although    the    room    itself    was 
gloomy.     He  took  out  book  after  book, 
and  told  himself  with  something  of  sadness 
in  his  heart  that  they  were  all  "  caviare " 
to  him.     Then  he  reminded  himself  that 
he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
that  there  was  surely  time  enough  left  for 
him  to  make  them  his  companions.    He 
took  one  at  random,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
volume    of   Clarendon's    History  of   the 
Rebellion.    He  pitched  upon  a  sentence  in 
which  he  counted  that  there  were  sixteen 
lines,  and  when  he  began  to  read  it^  it 
became  to  him  utterly  confused  and  un- 
intelligible.    So  he  put  it  back  and  went 
to  another  portion  of  the  room  and  took 
down  Wittier's  HsdlelujaL     And  of  this 
he  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail    He 
was  informed  by  a  heading  in  the  book 
itself  that  a  piece  of  poetry  was  to  be  sun^ 
"as  the  ten  commandments."    He  coda 
not  do  that,  and  put  the  book  back  again, 
and  declared  to  himself  that  further  search 
would  be  useless.     He  looked  round  the 
room  and  tried  to  price  the  books,  and 
told  himself  that  three  or  four  days  at  the 
club  might  see  an  end  of  it  all     Then  he 
wandered  on  into  the  state  drawing-room, 
an  apartment  which  he  had  not  entered  for 
years,  and  found  that  all  the  furniture  was 
carefully  covered.     Of  what  use  could  it 
all  be  to  him  f — unless  that  it  too  might  be 
sent  to  the  melting-pot  and  brought  into 
some  short-lived  use  at  the  club. 

But  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
he  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  rug  before 
the  fireplace  and  looked  into  the  huge 
mirror  which  stood  ther&  If  the  wiuIb 
might  be  his,  as  well  as  the  garnishing  of 
them,  and  if  Florence  Mountjoy  could  come 
and  reign  there,  then  he  fancied  that  they 
all    might   be  put  to  a  better    purpose 
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than  that  of  which  he  had  thought  In 
earlier  days,  two  or  three  years  i^o,  at  a 
time  which  now  seemed  to  him  to  Be  very 
distant,  he  had  regarded  Florence  as  his 
own,  and  as  such  had  demanded  her  hand. 
In  the  pride  of  his  birth,  and  position,  and 
fashion,  he  had  had  no  thought  of  her 
feelines,  and  had  been  imperious.  He  told 
himsdf  that  it  had  been  so,  with  much 
sdf-condemnation.  At  any  rate  he  had 
learned  during  those  months  of  solitary 
wandering  the  power  of  condemning  him- 
Bell  And  now  he  told  him  that  if  she 
▼oold  yet  come  he  might  still  leam  to 
sing  that  song  of  the  old-fashioned  poet 
"  As  to  the  ten  commandments."  At  any 
rate,  he  would  endeavour  to  sing  it,  as  she 
badehiuL 

He  went  on  through  all  the  bedrooms, 
remembering,  but  hardly  more  than  re- 
membering them,  as  he  entered  them. 
"Oh,  Florence; — my  Florence,*'  he  said 
as  he  passed  on.  He  had  done  it  all 
for  himself, — brought  down  upon  his  own 
head  this  infinite  ruin ;"— and  for  what! 
He  had  scarcely  ever  won,  and  Tretton 
was  gone  from  him  for  ever.  But  still  there 
might  yet  be  a  chance, — if  he  could  abstain 
from  gambling. 

And  then,  when  it  was  dusk  within  the 
house,  he  went  out,  and  passed  through 
the  stables  and  roamed  about  the  gardens 
till  the  evening  had  altogether  set  in,  and 
black  night  had  come  upon  him.    Two 

J  ears  ago  he  had  known  that  he  was  the 
eir  to  It  all,  though  even  then  that  habit 
was  so  strong  upon  him  he  had  felt  that 
his  tenure  of  it  would  be  but  slight  But 
he  had  then  always  to  tell  himself  that 
when  his  marriage  had  taken  place  a  great 
change  would  be  effected.  His  marriage 
had  not  taken  place,  and  the  next  fatal 
jear  had  fallen  upon  him.  As  long  as  the 
inheritance  of  the  estate  was  certainly  his, 
he  eould  assuredly  raise  money — at  a 
certain  cost  It  was  weU  known  that  the 
property  was  rising  in  value,  and  the 
money  had  always  been  forthcoming, — at  a 
tremendous  sacrifice.  He  had  excused  to 
himself  his  recklessness  on  the  ground  of 
his  delayed  marriage ;  but  stiU  always 
treating  her  on  the  row  occasions  on  which 
they  had  met  with  an  imperiousness  which 
had  been  natural  to  him.  Then  the  final 
crash  had  come,  and  the  estate  was  as  good 
as  gone.  But  the  crash,  which  had  been  in 
trrai  final,  had  come  afterwards,  almost  as 
soon  as  his  father  had  learned  what  was 
to  be  the  fate  of  Tretton,  and  he  had 
found  himself  to  be  a  bastard  with  a  dis- 


honoured mother, — just  a  nobody  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  And  he  learnt  at  the 
same  time  that  Harry  Annesley  was  the 
lover  whom  Florence  Mount]  oy  really  loved. 
What  had  followed  has  been  told  already, — 
perhaps  too  often. 

But  at  this  moment  as  he  stood  in  the 
doom  of  the  night,  below  the  porch  in  the 
iront  of  the  house,  swinging  his  stick  at 
the  top  ot  the  big  steps,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  contrition  was  very  heavy  upon 
him.     Though  he  was  prepared  to  go  to 
law  the  moment  tliat  Augustus  put  himself 
forward  as  the  eldest  son,  he  did  recognise 
how  long-suffering  his  father  had  been, 
and  how  much  had  been  done  for  him  in 
order  if  possible  to  preserve  him.     And 
he  knew,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
his  lawsuit,  that  his  father's  only  purpose 
had  been  to  save  the  property  for  one  of 
them.    As  it  was,  legacies  which  might  be 
valued  at  perhaps  thirty  thousand  pounds 
would  be  his.     He  would  expend  it  all  on 
the  lawsuit, — if  he  could  find  lawyers  to 
undertake  his  suit     His  anger  too.  against 
his  brother  was  quite  as  hot  as  was  that  of 
his  father.    When  he  had  he&a.  obliterated 
and  obliged  to  vanish,   from    the    joint 
effects  of  his  violence  in  the  streets,  and 
his  inability  to  pay  his  gambling  debts  at 
the  club,  he  had  in  an  evil  moment  sub- 
mitted himself  to  Augustus.     And  from 
that  hour  Aumistus  had  become  to  him  the 
most  cruel  of  tyrants.    And  this  tyranny 
had   come  to  an  end  with  his  absolute 
banishment    from    his    brother's    house. 
Though  he  had  been  subdued  to  obedience 
in    the    lowest    moment  of   his    fall,  he 
was   not  the  man  who  could  bear  such 
tyranny  well     "I  can  forgive  my  father," 
he  said,    ''but    Augustus    I    will    never 
foreive."    Then  he  went  into  the  house, 
ana  in  a  short  time  was  sitting  at  diimer 
with  Merton,  the  young  doctor  and  secre- 
tary.    Miss  Scarborough  seldom  came  to 
table  at  that  hour,  but  remained  in  a  room 
upstairs,  close  to  her  brother,  so  that  she 
might  be  within  call  should  abe  be  wanted. 
"  Upon  the  whole,  Merton,"  he  said,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  my  father  1 "    The  doctor 
shru^ed  his  shoulders.     ''Will  he  live 
or  will  he  die  f " 
"  He  will  die,  certainly." 
"  Do  not  joke  with  me.     But  I  know 
you  would  not  joke  on  such  a  subject.  And 
my  question  did  not  merely  go  to  the  state 
of  his  health.    What  do  you  think  of  him 
as  a  man  generally  f    Do  you  call  him  an 
honest  man ) " 

"  How  am  I  to  answer  you  t " 
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"Just  the  truth." 

"  If  you  will  have  an  answer,  I  do  not 
consider  him  an  honest  man.  All  this  story 
about  your  brother  is  true  or  is  not  true. 
In  nei^er  case  can  one  look  upon  him  as 
honest." 

"Just  so." 

"  But  I  think  that  he  has  within  him  a 
capacity  for  love,  and  an  unselfishness, 
which  almost  atones  for  his  dishonesty. 
And  there  is  about  him  a  strange  dislike  to 
conventionality  and  to  law  which  is  so 
interesting  as  to  make  up  the  balance.  I 
have  always  regarded  your  father  as  a 
most  excellent  man;  but  thoroughly  dis- 
honest. He  would  rob  anyone, — but 
always  to  eke  out  his  own  gifts  to  other 
people.  He  has  therefore  to  my  eyes  been 
most  romantic." 

" And  as  to  his  health t" 

"Ah,  as  to  that  I  cannot  answer  so 
decidedly.  He  will  do  nothing  because  I 
tell  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  prolong 
his  life  % " 

"Certainly  I  think  that  I  could.  He 
has  exerted  himself  this  morning ;  whereas 
I  have  advised  him  not  to  exert  himself. 
He  could  have  given  himself  the  same 
counsel,  and  would  certainly  live  longer  by 
obeying  it  than  the  reverse.  As  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  there  need  be 
no  conceit  on  my  part  in  saying  that  so  far 
my  advice  might  be  of  service  to  him." 

"  How  long  will  he  live  %  " 

"  Who  can  say  1  Sir  William  Brodrick, 
when  that  fearful  operation  was  performed 
in  London,  thought  that  a  month  would 
see  the  end  of  it.  That  is  eight  months 
ago,  and  he  has  more  vitality  now  than  he 
had  then.  For  myself  I  do  not  think  that 
he  can  live  another  montL" 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  Mountjoy 
Scarborough  began  again.  "  The  governor 
thinks  that  you  nave  oehaved  uncommonly 
well  to  him." 

"  I  am  paid  for  it  all" 

"  But  he  has  not  left  you  anything  by 
his  will" 

"I  have  certainly  expected  nothing; 
and  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he 
should." 

"  He  has  entertained  an  idea  of  late  that 
he  wishes  to  make  what  reparation  may  be 
possible  to  me.  And,  therefore,  as  he  says, 
he  does  not  choose  to  burden  his  will  with 
legacies.  There  is  some  provision  made 
for  my  aunt,  who,  however,  has  her  own 
fortune.  He  has  told  me  to  look  after 
yoa" 


"It  will  be  quite  unnecessary,"  said 
Mr.  Merton. 

"  If  you  choose  to  cut  up  rough  you  can 
do  so.  I  would  propose  that  we  should  fix 
upon  some  sum  which  shall  be  yours  at  his 
death ; — ^just  as  though  he  had  left  it  to 
you.  Indeed  he  shall  fix  the  sum  him- 
self." 

Merton  of  course  said  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  would  be  necessary.  But  with 
this  understanding  Mountjoy  Scarborough 
went  that  night  to  bed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  his 
father  again  sent  for  him.  "  Mountjoy," 
he  said,  "  I  have  thought  much  about  it^ 
and  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

"  About  your  will  % " 

"  No,  not  about  my  will  at  all  That 
shall  remain  as  it  is.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  strength  to  make  another  will ; 
nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so." 

"You  mean  about  Merton." 

"  I  don't  mean  about  Merton  at  all  Give 
him  five  hundred  pounds,  and  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance than  Mr.  Merton ; — or  even  than 
my  will" 

"  What  is  it  1 "  said  Mountjoy  in  a  tone 
of  much  surprise. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  now.  Bat 
it  is  right  that  you  should  know  that 
Merton  wrote  by  my  instructions  to  Mr. 
Grey  early  this  morning,  and  has  implored 
him  to  come  to  Tretton  once  again. 
There  !  I  cannot  say  more  than  that  now." 
Then  he  turned  round  on  his  couch,  as  was 
his  custom,  and  was  unassailable. 


RATS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PABT    IL 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  rats  and  mice 
will  not  exist  together  in  any  situation 
where  they  are  so  confined  as  to  be  con- 
stantly at  close  quarters  with  each  other— 
the  former  eating  up  their  small  cousins. 
Of  course,  both  are  often  found  in  the 
same  house,  where  there  is  plenty  of  scqw 
for  escape ;  rarely  in  any  far  isolated 
building,  unless  there  happens  to  be 
abundance  of  food  there.  Mice  are  scarcely 
ever  known  on  board  ships,  while  v^ 
few  craft  can  boast  exemption  from  ^ 
larger  vermin.  As  for  keeping  tame  rats 
and  mice  together,  no  amount  of  good 
things  will  prevent  the  slaughter  of  the 
latter,  which  seem  to  be  esteemed  as  the 
greatest  delicacy  that  earth  produces  by 
^eir  semi-cannibalistic  devourers.  I  have 
a  painful  remembrance  of  patting  four 
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white  rats  in  with  twenty  pretty  little  mice 
—white  and  jet-black,  yellow,  piebald, 
dove-coloured,  fawn-coloured,  and  all  sorts 
—under  the  impression  that  they  would 
ke^  each  other  warm,  for  it  was  bitterly 
cold  weather ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  they 
made  it  remarkably  hot  for  the  poor  mice. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  furry  tragedies  that 
must  have  been  enacted  almost  hourly 
ondemeath  that  hay ;  but  when  I  turned 
out  the  box  in  three  or  four  days'  time, 
not  a  mouse  remained  to  squeak  the  tale 
—not  a  whole  mouse,  that  is ;  copious  frag- 
mentary evidence  of  what  had  taken  place 
lay  there,  but  not  enough,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  put  together,  to  raise  a  squeak. 
It  had  struck  me  as  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  the  bread  and  biscuit  were  scarcely 
nibbled,  but  I  set  it  down  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  concluded  that  they 
all  preferred  to  remain  below,  keeping  each 
other  warm.  Artemus  Ward's  experience 
of  sheep-farming  was  brought  vividly  to 
my  recollection.  The  flock  got  on  splen- 
didly until  the  sheepdogs  were  introduced ; 
by  an  unfortunate  little  mistake — and  mis- 
takes will  occur,  in  sheep-farming  and 
snake-farming,  too— these  happened  to  be 
blood-hounds,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  whole  field  was  strewn  with  mutton- 
chops. 

Rats,  both  wild  and  tame,  eat  the  newly- 
born  of  their  community,  also ;  the  gour- 
mand being,  as  a  rule,  not  the  mother — 
unless  she  chances  to  be  disturbed,  when 
she  swallows  her  progeny  to  protect  them 
from  danger — but  some  friend  of  the  family 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  light  on  the  brood. 
What  an  ugly  thing  a  little  naked  rat  is  ! 
the  most  perfect  counterfeit  in  miniature  of 
a  hippopotamus !  With  its  podgy,  rotund 
body  and  thick,  square,  elephantine  sort 
of  head,  its  rat-hood  would  never  be  re- 
cognised by  anyone  who  was  acquainted 
only  with  the  slender,  sharp-nosed  adults. 

Certainly  the  place  to  study  these 
vermin  in  their  utmost  luxuriance  is  on 
board  a  ship  where  there  is  no  cat  I 
don't  believe  that  sea-going  cats  catch  very 
many — they  are  too  well-fed  and  lazy  for 
that — ^but  their  mere  presence  seems  to 
keep  the  rats  under.  Possibly  it  is  that 
being  afraid  to  come  within  knowledge 
of  the  enemy  (which,  with  their  sharp 
senses  of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell,  would 
mean  a  pretty  ''wide  berth"),  the  rats 
are  compelled  to  remain  within  a  limited 
space  and  prey  on  each  other;  but 
whatever  the  reason  may  be,  it  is  an 
andoubted  fact  that  their  numbers  seem  to 


increase  enormously  if  the  vessel  happens 
to  be  without  a  cat,  when  they  get  bold 
beyond  belief.  It  is  strange  that  nothing 
seems  to  terrify  them  but  the  feline 
monitor.  I  have  sailed  in  steamers  under 
these  circumstances  where  they  were 
becoming  absolutely  dangerous  from  their 
multitude  and  impudence;  committing  their 
ravages  in  broad  daylight  under  one's  very 
nose;  almost  disputing  the  food  on  the  table 
with  the  legitimate  diners;  and  either 
making  leisurely  ofi*  when  assaulted,  or 
sometimes  actuaUy  turning  and  facing 
their  assailant 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this  is  something 
more  than  an  inconvenience.  We  used  to 
kill  numbers  of  them  with  the  greatest 
ease,  but  the  fate  of  their  comrades  had  no 
deterrent  effect  upon  the  surviving  crimi- 
nals, as  far  as  we  could  see.  No  wonder 
that  cats  rose  in  price  at  the  first  port  we 
touched  at ;  I  should  think  they  have  been 
scarce  there  ever  since.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  at  night,  when  all  was  still, 
the  rats  appeared  in  shoals,  rushing  past 
one  down  the  companions,  tumbling  from 
beams  with  a  dull  thud,  sweeping  across 
the  moonUt  decks  and  awnings  like  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  starting  up  un- 
expectedly under  one's  hands  or  feet ;  while 
their  clatter  and  uproar,  dragging  about  of 
heavy  things,  capsizing  dishes  and  basins, 
squealing  and  yells,  combined  with  their 
occasional  jumping  or  dropping  on  us 
or  running  across  our  faces,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  be  very  sleepy  indeed  before 
turning  in  with  any  hope  of  rest.  The 
boats  are  always  their  great  resort,  since 
they  are  generally  sure  of  getting  a  drink 
there;  rain-water  collects  in  them,  or  lies 
in  the  depressions  of  their  canvas  covers. 
An  experienced  nautical  cat  will  be  seen 
to  frequently  climb  the  davits  and  make 
an  inspection  of  the  boats  at  sea.  It  used 
to  be  rather  amusing  to  watch  the  rats  at 
night,  running  from  davit  to  davit  along 
the  ch^n  to  which  the  awning-lanyards 
are  made  fast,  their  lithe  bodies  sharply 
defined  against  the  clear  sky. 

I  usually  slept  on  deck  at  that  time,  since 
my  cabin  on  the  main-deck  was  insufierably 
hot  from  its  proximity  to  the  engine-room, 
and  was  furthermore  so  low  in  the  water 
that  the  scuttle  had  to  be  closed  whenever 
the  breeze  was  on  that  side — not  to  mention 
its  being  the  club  of  the  largest  and  most 
infamous  cockroaches  I  ever  knew.  One 
night  as  I  lay  on  one  of  the  'mid-ship 
quarter-deck  settees,  a  pointed  whiskery 
I  nose  suddenly  appeared  above  the  edge  of 
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the  opeu  sky-light,  close  to  my  face,  and 
two  bright  little  eyes,  sparkling  in  the 
moonlight,  peered  into  mine.  I  kept 
perfectly  still,  scarcely  breathing,  for  I 
should  think  two  minutes,  and  so  did  he ; 
then,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  his  scru- 
tiny, he  turned  round  and  dived  down  into 
the  saloon  again,  flicking  me  across  the 
cheek  with  his  tail  as  he  vanished,  by  way 
of  good-bye.  Another  night,  I  was  swing- 
ing down  the  steep  ladder,  which  led  from 
the  bridge;  about  three  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  this  ladder,  the  covering-board 
of  a  steam-pipe  a  few  inches  high  ran 
across  the  spar-deck.  I  was  striding  from 
the  lowermost  step  across  to  this  as  I  was 
accustomed  to  do,  for  no  very  particular 
reason,  when  I  missed  it;  and  my  bare  foot, 
falling  just  short  of  it,  came  down — ^backed 
by  my  whole  weight— on  a  warm,  soft  rat. 
It  gave  a  writhe,  with  a  smothered  kind  of 
shnek,  and,  for  my  part,  I  was  not  long  in 
removing  my  foot  to  a  more  convenient 
situation  ;  but  my  false  step  in  the  dark 
had  crushed  the  life  out  of  the  beast,  and 
when  the  quartermaster  brought  a  light 
presently,  it  lay  there  at  its  last  gasp. 

Kats  are  very  playful  creatures,  and 
may  sometimes  be  watched,  wild  ones 
as  well  as  tame,  scampering  about  and 
rolling  each  other  over  like  kittens.  Their 
half-remonstrant  cry  while  engaged  in 
this  mimic  strife  differs  as  characteristically 
from  their  ordinary  expression  of  fright, 
rage,  or  pain  as  does  that  of  a  dog,  cat, 
monkey,  or  any  other  animal  under  like 
circumstances.  Personally,  I  have  no 
loathing  of  these  vermin,  none  of  that 
intangible  horror,  over  and  above  a  simple 
aversion  to  the  mischief  they  cause,  with 
which  many  people  regard  them.  I  dislike 
them,  certainly,  but  on  two  very  material 
grounds — the  probability  of  their  eating 
some  of  my  belongings,  and  the  more 
remote  possibility  of  their  eating  some  of 
me.  I  think  I  have  only  been  bitten  twice, 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  had  myriads 
of  rats  for  shipmates  in  many  other  vessels 
besides  the  one  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  Once  I  was  awoke  from  my 
sleep  on  the  upper  deck  by  feeling  some- 
thing apparently  grasping  my  leg ;  I  tlirew 
out  my  hand  to  strike  it,  but  it  was  gone 
— not,  however,  until  it  had  inflicted  a 
sharp  nip  on  the  shin  through  my  pyjamas. 
On  the  other  occasion,  I  had  turned  in 
early — it  was  the  night  of  sailing  from 
England,  and  we  were  running  down 
Channel,  too  rough  for  work,  too  cold  for 
music,  too  wet  to  go  up  and  smoke.    As  I 


lay  in  my  heaving  bunk,  reading,  I  saw  an 
enormous  rat  among  the  battens  overhead ; 
so  I  lazily  watched  and  speculated  about  him 
till  a  loud  clang  roused  me  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  fallen  into  my  bath,  and  that 
I  was  falling  asleep,  and  might  as  well 
honestly  shut  up  my  book  and  put  the 
lamp  out  But  I  hadn't  slept  very  long 
when  my  late  companion — I  suppose  it 
was  the  same — again  disturbed  me,  this 
time  positively  under  the  bedclothes, 
between  my  neck  and  the  pillow  !  As  I 
sprang  up  and  aimed  a  blow  with  my  fist 
at  the  spot,  I  felt  a  hot  twinge  at  my 
shoulder  to  which  he  must  have  clune  as  I 
rose;  he  escaped,  of  course,  and  left  me 
with  the  blood  streaming  down  my  arm. 
A  rat  crawled  up  my  back,  under  my  coat) 
on  another  occasion,  and  did  not  attract 
attention  until  it  thrust  itself  into  my 
sleeve ;  I  bent  my  arm  sharply  and  squeezed 
it  to  death  without  giving  it  a  chance. 
But  I  have  seen  one  turn  and  look  at  a 
man  who  was  giving  chase  to  it — the 
pursuer  stopped,  somewhat  intimidated, 
and  shot  his  foot  out  towards  it — ^the  rat, 
instead  of  running  away,  leaped  on  him 
and  bit  him  twice,  just  above  the  knee. 
There  was  no  cat  in  that  ship,  you  m»j 
bet  1  The  popular  notion  of  their  invari- 
ably "flying  at  the  throat"  when  th^ 
attack  is  simply  a  poetic  fallacy  which  is 
applied  to  many  animals. 

As  to  their  mere  contact,  I  must  say 
that  I  don't  like  to  be  disturbed  by  either 
a  rat  or  a  rabbit  promenading  on  my 
countenance  after  business  hours,  but  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  the  one  as  the  other. 
A  rat-bite,  though,  is  no  joke — not  only 
keen  and  deep,  but  the  commonly-received 
belief  in  its  poisonous  nature  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  reason.  There  is  nothing  veno- 
mous about  the  natural  secretions  of  a  rat's 
mouth,  so  that  its  bite  cannot,  in  itself,  be 
considered  anything  more  than  a  mechanical 
injury ;  but  it  frequently  happens  with  all 
carnivorous  animals  that  particles  of  their 
food,  possibly  decomposed,  are  adherent  to 
the  teeth  and  are  so  deposited  in  the  wound, 
producing  an  unhealthy  ulcer,  or  even  btal 
contamination  of  the  system. 

That  deep-rooted  article  of  a  sailoi^s  &idi 
— the  desertion  of  a  doomed  ship  by  her 
rats  before  she  sails  on  her  fatal  voyage^ 
is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  development 
of  a  superstition  from  a  fact  It  has 
happened  in  more  cases  than  one  that  the 
swarming  upwards  of  the  rats  from  the  hold 
has  first  notified  to  the  crew  the  ezistenee 
of  a  leak  below,  and  that  the  water  was 
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pouring  in  on  the  haunts  and  fastnesses  of 
the  Termin  in  her  bilges  or  lining.  One 
can  imagine  a  ship  lying  in  port,  with  all 
her  cargo  discharged  and  stores  cleared  out, 
being  forsaken  by  her  little  four-footed 
tenants  readily  enoueh,  especially  if  she 
chanced  to  be  berthed  alongside  a  gnun- 
carrier  or  East  Indiaman  laden  with  nice 
things.  As  little  sentimental  devotion  to 
their  old  craft  as  prescience  of  her  fate  is 
lo  be  ascribed  to  them.  Why  is  it  that 
every  ship  carries  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  these  grey-skinned  stowaways,  no  matter 
what  her  freight  may  consist  of ,  where  she 
may  come  from,  or  whither  she  may  be 
bound  t  They  come  aboard  from  wharves 
and  jetties,  amongst  the  piles  or  in  the 
warehouses  of  which  they  always  abound ; 
not  unfrequently  they  are  hoisted  in  with 
bales  of  cargo  or  provisions ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  sometimes  swim  off  from  the 
land  or  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  cavernous 
space  underneath  a  wooden  wharf  at  low 
tide,  its  naked  mud  crawling  with  obscene 
crabs  or  heaving  with  wriggling  horrors,  its 
green  pillars  and  encrustedceiUng  dripping 
with  slimy  filth,  and  its  gloom  mve  with 
shapeless,  shadowy  rats,  is  a  dream  of 
dehrium  tremens  or  the  Inferno,  and  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  a  confirmed  muro- 
phobe  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life. 

Once  established  in  their  floating  home,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  them.  The 
facilities  for  concealment  are  very  numerous 
and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  sustenance  for  them.  Traps  they  will 
rarely  enter ;  they  are  suspicious  of  poison, 
and  if  they  are  beguiled  into  taking  it  they 
pet  away  behind  bulkheads  and  into  other 
inaccessible  places  to  die,  and  so  breed  a 
pestilence.  Anything  with  a  very  strong 
admixture  of  arsenic  will  preserve  the 
bodies  from  corruption,  unless  they  get  wet; 
but  not  one  rat  in  a  hundred  will  even  sniff 
at  such  a  compound,  and  its  trial  generally 
lesolts  in  the  poisonins  of  every  domes- 
ticated animal  on  board,  and  ends  by  its 
finding  its  way  into  the  coffee  one  morning, 
or  something  of  that  sort  Occasionally, 
however,  rats  will  make  a  mistake,  and  it  is 
po  uncommon  thing  to  pick  them  up  dead 
in  the  holds  of  ships  which  carry  dried 
bides,  in  the  preparation  of  which  a  great 
deal  of  arsenic  is  used.  I  remember,  too, 
that  at  hospital  we  used  now  and  then — 
very  seldom,  though  there  were  plenty  of 
them  in  the  drains  and  sewers  below — to 
find  a  stiffened  rodent  in  the  dissecting- 
loom  of  a  morning,  the  **  subjects  "  being 


strongly  impregnated  with  red  lead  and 
arsenic  from  the  injection  used  to  distend 
the  arteries.  Dry  docking  a  ship  and 
stripping  her  inside,  or  sinking  her  in 
harbour,  are  two  extreme  measures  which 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  these  pests  and  cockroaches  as 
well ;  the  first  remedy  an  ineffectual  one, 
and  the  other  worse  than  the  disease,  one 
would  imagine.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  moral  effect  of  the  harmless 
necessary  cat. 

Although  pussy  is  the  unrelenting  enemy 
of  rats  and  they  stand  in  wholesome  awe  of 
her  presence,  she  is  not  always  victorious  in 
her  encounters  with  them.  I  have  seen  a  cat 
rolled  over  and  over  by  a  patriarch  on  whom 
she  had  pounced,  and  retire  from  the  fray, 
discomfited,  with  a  severe  bite  through  the 
lip.  In  connection  with  cats  and  rats,  I  will 
mention  two  episodes  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  believed  possible,  had  they  not  come 
under  my  immediate  notice.  On  board  the 
Elbe  we  had  a  grand,  great,  yellow  cat  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship — for  cats  have  their 
own  well-defined  homes  afloat  as  ashore,  and 
resent  intrusion  within  their  boundaries  from 
feline  rivals  quite  as  conservatively  as  their 
brethren  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tho 
land.  Sandy,  then,  reigned  over  the  saloon 
and  quarter-deck,  and  was  the  most  accom- 
plished and  gentlemanly  cat  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with.  One  morning,  while  we 
were  lying  in  the  Scheldt  abreast  of 
Antwerp,  Sandy  was  seated  on  the  rail, 
watching  the  disembarking  of  the  cargo  and 
the  various  operations  of  the  small  craft 
which  surrounded  the  steamer  with  that 
responsible  air  of  general  superintendence 
which  distinguished  him,  when  he  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  rat  in  one  of  the  lighters 
alongside.  Without  a  second's  hesitation 
he  sprang  down  from  the  rail  sheer  into  the 
lighter's  cargo-space,  a  descent  of  fully  thirty 
feet,  perhaps  more  1  As  may  be  expected, 
he  was  nearlv  killed  by  the  fall,  and  lay  for 
days  almost  msensible ;  but  we  nursed  him 
round  again  with  beef -tea  and  brandy. 

The  other  incident  was  horrible.  I  had 
brought  an  old  cat  with  me,  on  joining  a 
certain  rat-ridden  ship,  knowing  him  to  be 
a  good  sporting  animal ;  it  was  not  mine, 
but  one  I  had  borrowed  for  the  voyage  on 
hearing  the  vessel's  reputation  for  natural 
history.  She  was  fairly  over-run  with 
vermin  from  stem  to  stern,  but  it  appeared 
that  there  was  an  extraordinary  concen- 
tration of  the  ratty  element  in  the  store- 
rooms underneath  the  fore-peak.  Nothing 
served  to  restrain  their  depredations,  or  to 
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diminish  their  numbers  and  audacity;  it 
was  scarcely  safe  to  venture  down  there, 
and  the  store-keeper  was  at  his  wits'  end 
to  know  how  to  protect  the  articles  under 
his  charga  At  length  he  asked  me  to 
allow  him  to  put  Tim  down  there  at  night, 
not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the 
rats  as  of  scaring  them  away.  Tim  was 
accordingly  conducted  thither  before  the 
gratings  were  put  on,  and  left  there,  with  his 
saucer  of  bread-and-milk, hismat,  andnolack 
of  company.  In  the  morning  nothing  re- 
mained of  him  but  gnawed  bones  and  some 
scraps  of  grey  fur. 

It  may  be  foolish  to  "  bell  the  cat "  on 
land,  and  must  undoubtedly  lessen  its 
chance  of  catching  its  prey;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  rats  soon  learn  to  asso- 
ciate the  sound  with  the  cat's  where- 
abouts and  to  dread  it,  and  that  this 
keeps  them  at  a  greater  distance.  (By 
the  way,  it  is  remarkable  with  wnat 
wonderful  skill  and  wariness  a  cat  thus 
decorated  will  contrive  to  move  without 
ringing,  after  a  little  practice.)  I  believe 
that  poor  Timmy  would  never  have  fallen 
a  victim  if  I  had  not  removed  the  little 
bell  from  his  collar  before  he  went  below 
the  hatches  on  that  fatal  night  It  is  said 
to  be  a  capital  plan  to  hang  a  little  bell 
round  a  rat's  neck  and  let  him  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came,  where,  if  all  be 
true,  he  will  frighten  his  messmates  away 
like  an  evil  spirit — or  a  good  one.  One 
can  easily  suppose  that  the  apparition  of  a 
comrade,  risen  from  the  trap  and  come 
back  from  the  other  world  with  such  a 
portent  added  to  his  personality,  might 
well  be  discomposing  to  the  nerves  of  his 
fellows.  I  knew  of  one  that  was  treated  in 
this  way.  We  used  to  hear  him  at  intervals 
for  some  months  tinkling  behind  bulk- 
heads or  underneath  covering-boards,  but 
I  think  the  other  rats  accepted  him  as  a 
case  of  some  peculiar  form  of  disease  not 
contagious  or  infectious. 

Marvellously  cunning  are  rats  in  recog- 
nising devices  for  their  capture.  Toasted 
cheese  and  rank  fish  are  the  baits  commonly 
employed,  since  the  far  penetrating  odour 
of  these  lures  them  to  the  spot  where  the 
trap  is  set ;  but  in  places  where  they  are  so 
plentiful  that  their  resort  may  be  counted 
upon,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  induce  them 
to  enter  as  a  bit  of  fruit  or  lettuce,  of  which 
they  are  passionately  fond.  Another  very 
successful  dodge  for  catching  them  in  bulk 
is^  to  strew  a  room  liberally  with  some 
highly-seasoned  thirst-producing  food — salt 
cheese,  for  instance,  or  pepper-corns  and 


hemp-seed — and  arrange  a  bucket  of  watjBr 
in  such  a  way,  either  by  means  of  a  tilting 
board  or  greased  rim,  that  when  they  go  to 
drink  they  may  tumble  in  and  be  unable  to 
get  out  again.  A  friend  of  mine  asserts  that 
no  bait  is  so  attractive  to  them  as  simple 
paper  (they  certainly  seem  to  be  veiy  fond 
of  it),  and  suggests  that  they  would 
greedily  devour  blotting-paper  impreg- 
nated with  some  fluid  poison  disguised 
with  their  favourite  oil  of  anise.  How 
tliis  might  be  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  should 
doubt  it,  considering  what  'cute  analytical 
noses  these  little  toxicologists  have;  but 
it  is  worth  trying.  Deer  and  such-like 
animals  are  highly  absorbent  of  paper.  I 
knew  a  fellow  who  possessed  a  pet  brocket 
that  could  do  no  wrong,  until  one  day  it 
went  into  his  cabin  and  ate  a  number 
of  five-dollar  notes;  since  which  he  has 
looked  upon  the  Cervidae  as  a  very  inferior 
group,  and  genus  Cariacus  as  distinctly 
immoral. 

Eats  are  notoriously  inimical  to  birds. 
Canaries  and  other  similar  feathered  pets 
in  ci^es  are  often  destroyed  by  them, 
though  parrots  and  all  but  the  smallest 
paroquets  appear  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
aggressors  at  bay.  I  have  been  tolerably 
fortunate  in  this  respect  on  the  whole, 
but  I  once  lost  by  rats  sixteen  beautiful 
tanagers  the  first  night  I  had  them ;  the 
rats  got  into  the  bamboo  cage  readily 
enough,  and  if  any  of  the  birds  escaped 
being  eaten  they  flew  away. 

At  the  Zoological  Gardens  they  are 
greatly  troubled  with  rats  and  mice.  Most 
visitors  must  have  observed  them  here  and 
there,  even  in  the  day-time,  especially  in 
-the  large  enclosures,  such  as  the  kangaroos', 
where  they  almost  vie  with  the  sparrows 
in  impudence  while  securing  stray  bits  of 
bun,  or  about  the  cages  of  sleepy  and 
nocturnal  animals  like  the  sloUis  and 
opossums  close  by.  They  are  a  seriotui 
nuisance,  since,  though  they  rarely  kill 
anything,  they  disturb  the  creatures,  par- 
ticularly the  birds,  during  the  night  The 
very  pretty  characteristic  grotto  for  the 
smaller  waders  and  aquatic  birds,  which 
occupies  the  western  end  of  the  fish-house, 
has  been  emptied  and  entirely  pulled  to 
pieces  and  reconstructed  twice  on  account 
of  these  torments. 

Farm-yards  suffer  teAibly  from  their 
ravages ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  spectacle 
of  a  heap  of  nineteen  young  ducklings, 
which  had  not  only  been  killed  bat 
carried  from  the  coops  to  a  space  under- 
neath   some    trestles    in    a   cider  -  cellar, 
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a  considerable  journey  involving  a  jamp 
through  a  window  four  feet  above  the 
ground — all  effected  in  a  single  night,  and 
apparently  by  a  very  few  rats,  as  the  bodies 
were  hardly  mangled  at  alL 

Whoever  goes  in  for  keeping  pets  of  any 
description  must  be  always  on  ti^e  look-out 
-for  rats,  since,  if  the  animals  themselves 
do  not  prove  objects  of  attraction,  the  food 
in  their  cages  wilL  I  once  had  one  of 
those  nure,  exquisite,  golden  marmosets 
known  as  lion-monkeys  (Midas  rosalia), 
which  I  kept  on  a  light  chain  with  a  swivel 
and  travelling-ring  in  order  that  he  might 
have  plenty  oi  exercise.  Suddenly  he  took 
to  breaking  his  chain  night  after  night 
Every  morning  he  was  discovered  to  be 
adrift,  and  as  he  was  a  tolerably  tame 
though  highly  nervous  monkey,  I  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  this,  until  I  guessed 
rightly  that  he  must  have  been  startled  by 
some  marauding  rat,  prowling  around  his 
ps&nikin  of  rice.  So  the  next  night  I 
baited  a  cage-trap  and  set  it  in  the  direct 
course  that  the  intruder  must  take  to  reach 
his  perch.  But  in  the  morning  the  chain 
was  snapped  and  dangled  vacantly  from 
the  ring  as  before,  the  pannikin  was  empty, 
and  Leo  was  seated  very  comfortably  in 
the  rat-trap  and  had  eaten  up  all  the  toasted 
cheesa  A  plucky  little  Merian's  opossum 
(Didelphys  dorsigera),  however,  acted  very 
differently,  and  tore  to  pieces  a  rat  twice 
as  big  as  himself  which  had  ventured  into 
his  box  one  night,  although  ordinarily 
the  gentlest  little  beast  imaginable,  never 
requiring  to  be  confined  or  biting  anyone 
who  handled  him. 

I  was  attempting  to  administer  one  of 
vermin  to  a  palm-viper  once,  but 
boDgled  in  opening  the  trap,  and  the  rat 
dipped  away  between  the  door  and  the 
aperture  of  the  snake-case ;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  replace  the  rugs  over 
the  latter  (it  was  cold  weather)  with  a 
general  malediction  on  rats,  traps,  blankets, 
uid  vipers.  A  day  or  two  t^terwards,  a 
strong  savour,  as  of  organic  decomposition, 
U!os&  But  where  one  has  fifty  or  sixty 
live  animals  collected  in  a  small  cabin, 
with  the  port-hole  screwed  up  and  every 
cranny  and  ventilator  carefully  stuffed  to 
keep  out  the  cold  during  the  last  days  of 
a  homeward  voyage,  and  moreover  with 
the  temperature  artificially  raised  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  a  few  smells  more 
or  less  don't  count.  This  particular  fra- 
grance, however,  grew  so  marked  in  its 
individuality,  and  so  powerful  and  pre- 
eminent   over   the    rest,  that  I  became  | 
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interested  at  length,  and  sought  for  its 
origin.  I  noticed  that  it  was  exhaled  most 
liberally  when  the  hot  water  tins  among 
the  snake-boxes  were  refilled ;  this  led  me 
to  examine  the  coverings,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  I  discovered  the  rat  between  the 
layers  of  one  of  the  rugs,greatly  deteriorated 
since  I  last  saw  him.  He  had  no  doubt 
sh'pped  in  under  the  rug  to  hide,  as  it  lay 
thrown  aside  in  a  careless  heap,  and  had 
held  on  to  it  while  I  folded  it  up ;  then, 
unable  to  find  his  way  out,  he  must  have 
been  stifled  by  the  damp  heat  and  want  of 
air.  A  dead  rat  below  par  has  a  bouquet 
which  is  quite  sui  generis  when  you  get  it 
neat 

It  is  often  said  that  a  rat,  caught  by  the 
tail  in  a  gin,  will  bite  that  member  through 
to  escape  when  it  hears  approaching  foot- 
steps. I  have  never  met  with  anyone 
who  has  witnessed  such  a  thing,  and  it 
seems  far  from  probable,  since  rats  are 

S-eat  cowards  in  respect  of  physical  pain, 
ne  can  understand  that  a  rat  held  by  the 
end  of  the  tail  might  break  it  involuntarily 
in  the  desperation  of  its  fright  and  in  its 
struggles  to  get  away;  but  I  have  seen 
one  causht  by  the  extreme  tip  of  the  toe 
in  a  smiul  bird-trap,  and  resort  to  no  such 
surgery. 

A  lady  was  seated  at  the  piano  on  board 
the  Elbe  one  evening,  when  she  suddenly 
crushed  a  tiny  new-bom  rat  under  one 
of  the  pedals  I  I  rather  suspected  the 
existence  of  a  nest  somewhere  about  there, 
as  I  had  found  a  young  one  sprawling  all 
alone  on  the  carpet  close  by  the  same  day, 
and  had  concluded  that  I  had  disturbed  its 
mamma  in  the  act  of  transferring  it  to  some 
other  retreat,  causing  her  to  abandon  it  and 
ensure  her  own  safety  in  accordance  with 
the  unromantic,  common-sense  law  which 
obtains  throughout  animated  Nature  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  point.  After  this 
little  interlude,  the  fair  pianiste  resumed 
her  playing,  when  presently  she  felt  some- 
thing running  over  her  feet  Bom  in  a 
land  where  enforced  familiarity  breeds 
contempt  for  all  such  trifles,  and  braver 
than  most  European  young  ladies  would 
have  shown  themselves,  she  merely  kicked 
it  away  twice ;  but  she  could  not  repress  a 
small  shriek  when  on  looking  down  she 
beheld  what  she  at  first  took  to  be  a  snake 
lying  partly  under  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment It  was  only  the  old  rat's  tail  pro- 
jecting and  lashing  to  and  fro,  but  the 
mistake  was  not  inexcusable;  I  think  it 
was  the  biggest  I  ever  saw.  I  had  my 
foot  on  it  mstantly,  and  held  it  so  nntU 
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somebody  fetched  an  iron  winch-handle 
and  despatched  it;  the  creature  tamed 
and  buried  its  teeth  in  mj  boot,  but  it 
made  no  attempt  to  sever  the  link  that 
bound  it.  Underneath  the  piano  were  two 
more  young  ones — a  delicate  banquet 
altogether  for  a  certain  hungry  little  wasp- 
snake. 

Why  do  we  not  more  frequently  follow 
the  snakes'  example,  and  eat  the  rodents 
that  80  despitefully  use  nsY  I  don't 
suppose  that  many  people  would  care  about 
adding  the  denizens  of  our  city  sewers  to 
their  m6nn,  but  what  rational  objection 
can  there  be  to  good,  wholesome,  barn-fed 
rats )  They  know  what  is  good  for  them- 
selves, depend  upon  it,  and  do  not  feed  on 
offal  and  nastinesa  when  better  things  are 
to  be  had.  We  eat  ducks,  and  pigs,  and 
crabs,  and  all  sorts  of  fish,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  rats  are  bright  and  blame- 
less patterns  of  dietetic  morality.  I  have 
tasted  such,  caught  with  snares  down  in  a 
Kentish  hop-garden — every  one  of  them, 
no  doubt,  in  its  well-nourished  maturity, 
representing  the  materials  of  a  great  many 
loaves  of  bread,  and  cakes,  and  pie-crusts, 
with  some  neighbouring  farmer  or  miller  as 
its  creditor  for  no  small  sum  in  the 
aggregate  ;  the  flesh  was  as  white  as  that 
of  a  chicken,  and  the  flavour — ^well,  I  am 
afraid  the  highest  praise  I  can  award  is 
that  they  had  no  flavour  and  were 
therefore  unobjectionabla  But  then  I 
had  to  cook  them  myself;  no  servant 
would  touch  them;  and  as  my  know- 
ledge of  the  culinary  art  did  not  even 
include  at  that  period  those  rough  details 
with  which  my  subsequent  wanderings 
have  perforce  brought  me  acquainted,  the 
process  consisted  simply  of  flaying,  decapi- 
tation, curtailment,  excavation,  and  twirl- 
ing them  in  front  of  the  grate  by  means  of 
a  bent  pin  and  a  piece  of  cord.  Dressed 
with  as  much  care  as  is  bestowed  on  a 
snipe  or  woodcock,  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  would  be  by  no  means  an  unworthy 
adjunct  to  the  table.  In  China  they  are 
exposed  for  sale  everywhere,  split  open, 
dried,  pressed,  and  powdered  with  a  finely- 
ground  white  bark,  looking  like  haddocks, 
as  they  hang  in  long  strings  over  the 
vendor's  stall.  We  get  tinned  beef  and 
mutton  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
tinned  oysters  from  America,  tinned  ox- 
tongues from  the  Plate,  tinned  kangaroo 
from  Australia,  why  don't  our  Celestial 
friends  send  us  their  prepared  rats,  as  they 
do  their  over-rated  birds'-nest  soup,  in 
tinsi 


The  Rev.  B.  Vernon,  in  his  Early 
BecoUections  of  Jamaica,  tells  ns  that 
the  black  slaves  were  in  the  habit  of 
roasting  and  eating  all  the  rats  they  could 
catch.  I  should  think,  however,  that 
such  a  practice  must  have  been  exceptional 
or  limited  to  a  particular  district^  since 
negroes  in  these  climates  live  principally 
upon  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  if  pressed 
by  want  of  animal  food,  would  find  it,  one 
would  think,  without  resorting  to  vermin, 
in  the  birds,  fish,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and 
edible  reptiles  with  which  such  regions 
abound.  But  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
a  prejudice  against  this  ever-present  supply 
of  fresh  meat  should  exist  at  sea,  even 
among  crews  who  are  rotting  with  scurvy 
bred  of  salt  provisions,  while  the  rate 
are  quietly  battening  on  their  peas  and 
biscuit 

Several  Arctic  voyagers  have  given  us  an 
account  of  the  benefit  derived  from  their 
consumption.  Dr.  Kane  taught  his  men 
to  shoot  them  with  blunt  arrows,  then  bo3 
them,  mince  them  up,  roll  the  meat  into 
balls  with  melted  tallow,  and  keep  them 
frozen  until  they  were  required.  But 
although  he  himself  attributes  his  compara- 
tive immunity  from  scurvy  to  their  use,  in 
most  of  these  instances  their  value  as  food 
seems  only  to  have  been  recognised  iriien 
the  crews  were  in  imminent  danger  of  star- 
vation, or  suggested  by  the  amusement  of 
hunting  the  Uttle  poachers  during  the  long 
night 

What  tremendous  noises  rats  are  capable 
of  producing !  It  is  muth  easier  to  under- 
stand that  they  should  have  given  a  repu- 
tation of  being  haunted  to  many  a  house  by 
their  uneartmy  clatter  and  simulation  of 
footsteps,  sweeping  of  garments,  and  other 
sounds,  tJian  to  divine  how  so  much  ujuxwr 
can  be  caused  by  such  tiny  agents.  I 
believe  it  is  in  great  measure  due  to  their 
propensity  for  seizing  and  shaking  every 
moveable  point  they  get  hold  of;  it  is 
marvellous,  too,  what  heavy  bodies  they  will 
drag  about — and  all,  very  often,  without 
any  apparent  reason  beyond  sheer  wanton 
playfulness.  Four  white  rats,  confined  in 
a  shallow  box,  tiie  lid  of  which  waa  rather 
loose,  occasioned  their  owner  to  get  up 
twice  in  the  middle  of  the  night  under  the 
impression  that  thieves  were  or^iking  into 
his  house,  though  he  knew  the  rats  were 
down  below ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  many  well-authenticated  ghosts  are 
susceptible  of  being  laid  with  phosphor- 
paste,  or  exorcised  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
toasted  cheese. 
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GENTLEMANLY  JOK 

A    STORY. 

Tbult  was  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known  in  Uie  banking-house   of  Dacat, 
Gulden,  and  Ducat,  or  at  least  in  that 
branch  of  it  wliich  did  a  thriving  business 
in  the  great  commercial  city  of  Birches- 
pooL     It  did  not  require  more  than  five 
minutes'  acquaintance,  however,  to  inform 
the  uninitiated  that  the  apparently  com- 
plimentary epithet  was  bestowed  rather 
from  a  keen  sense  of  humour  on  the  part 
of  his  five  fellow-clerks,  than  on  account 
of  any  exceptional  claims  to  blue  blood  in 
the  case  of  Mr.   Joseph  Smith  himsell 
Even  the  casual  customer,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Joe  was  limited  to  watching  his  self- 
satufied  smirk  and  enormous  watch-guard, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  shining  mahogany 
desk,  or  admiring  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  utilised  his  moistened  thumb  in  over- 
oomine  the  gregarious  leaves  of  his  ledger, 
must  nave  been  struck  by  the  misappro- 
piiate  epithet.    To  us,  however,  who  had, 
80  to  say,  sat  at  his  feet  and  marvelled  at 
the  war  of  independence  which  he  was 
canying  on  against  the  Queen's  English — 
i  guemla  warfare    consisting  in  attacks 
upon  aspirates,   and  the   cutting    off   of 
straggling  g's — to  us  our  fancinil  sobri- 
quet was  a  joke  of  the  first  water.    If 
anything  could  have  enhanced  our  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  it  was  the  innocent  gravity 
with  which  our  companion  accepted  the 
doabtful  title,  and,  after  one  feeble  remon- 
stnnce,  adopted  it  for  ever  as  his  own 
prerogative  and  right 

The  circumstances  of  that  remonstrance 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  from  the  paternal 
training-stables — his  father  was  a  successful 
sporting  tout  who  had  developed  into 
a  trainer — our  office  had  been  a  particularly 
aristocratic  one.  Welstead,  our  senior 
derk,  was  a  fine  handsome  young  fellow 
of  twenty-six,  who  came  of  a  good  Scotch 
strain,  and  was  occasionally  understood  to 
make  dark  allusions  concerning  the  extinct 
Earldom  of  Stirling.  Dullan  and  Moreby 
were  Oxford  men,  well-connected  and  well- 
read  ;  Little  Sparkius  was  the  son  of  a  High 
Chuivh  clergyman ;  and  I  had  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  Wales  in  my  veins.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  our  dignity  was  hurt  by 
the  appearance  of  a  loudly-dressed  scor- 
butic-looking youth,  with  horse-shoe  pin, 
and  a  necktie  suggestive  of  spectrum 
analysis,  upon  the  very  stool  lately  vacated 
by  my  old  college  friend  Vernon  Hawkins 


— most  gentlemanly  and  quiet  of  man- 
kind. 

For  a  few  days  we  contented  ourselves 
with  observing  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  creatura  There  was  an  audacity  about 
his  vulgarity,  and  a  happy  unconscious- 
ness of  all  offence,  which  fairly  disarmed 
criticism.  It  was  not  until  he  began  to 
address  us  as  "old  pals,"  and  went  the 
length  of  playing  a  small  practical  joke 
upon  little  Sparkins,  that  a  spirit  of  resis- 
tance began  to  stir  within  our  bosoms,  and 
that  Welstead,  as  usual,  was  pushed  forward 
as  our  mouthpiece. 

**  Tou  see,  Smith,"  he  remarked  in  his 
most  languid  tones,  ''you  have  been  in 
our  office  for  a  comparatively  short  period, 
and  yet  you  have  taught  us  many  things 
which  were  new  to  us.  There  is  a  natural 
buoyancy  about  your  character  which 
points  you  out  as  one  calculated  to  shine 
in  the  most  select  circles.  Before  your 
arrival  we  had  never  learned  to  designate 
ladies  as  '  fillies,'  nor  had  we  heard  of  the 
'  real  gents '  whom  you  mention  as  having 
frequented  your  father's  establishment 
These  things  interest  and  please  us.  Allow 
us  to  show  some  small  sense  of  the  honour 
your  society  confers  upon  us,  by  christen- 
ing you  as '  Gentlemanly  Joe,'  excusing  the 
liberty  we  take  with  your  name  in  conside- 
ration of  the  alliteration." 

A  great  part  of  this  speech  must  have 
been  lost  upon  Mr.  Joseph,  but  never  did 
elaborate  sarcasm  fall  so  utterly  flat. 
Instead  of  being  offended,  as  we  had  fondly 
hoped  would  be  the  case,  he  burst  into  an 
uproarious  fit  of  laughter,  and  slapped 
his  gaitered  leg  with  the  ebony  ruler  as 
a  token  of  delight.  "  Haw  1  haw  1 "  he 
roared,  writhing  about  on  the  top  of  the 
high  stool.  '' Whatever'U  father  say! 
Oh,  law,  to  think  of  it!  'Gentlemanly 
Joe' — eht  You're  right,  though;  you're 
right,  and  not  ashamed  Id  own  up 
neither.  I  said  when  I  was  comin'  up, 
'  Father,'  says  I,  '  I'll  teach  them  a  trick  or 
two,'  and  I  have,  hain't  I  ?  Of  course  we're 
all  gents  here,  for  clerks  is  mostly  reckoned 
such,  but  it  do  make  a  difference  when  a 
man  has  been  brought  in  contac' with  the  real 
thing.  You  can  call  me  Gentlemanly  Joe, 
an'  pleasure,  but  not  as  meaning  to  imply 
that  there  is  any  in  this  room  not  such, 
though,  maybe,  not  one  of  you  has  seen 
a  belted  hurl  give  your  father  one  in  the 
short  ribs  and  holler  out,  *  You're  a  deep 
old  scoundrel,  Smith,  and  one  as  knows 
how  many  beans  makes  five  1' " 

Welstead's  face  at  the  idea  of  his  gouty 
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and  dyspeptic  governor  receiving  such 
an  attention  at  the  hands  of  nobility  was 
BO  ludicrous  that  we  all  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  which  ended  our  first  and  last 
attempt  to  take  a  serious  rise  out  of  our 
bucolic  companion.  It  is  true  that  his  life 
was  spent  under  a  continual  shower  of  small 
jokes  and  chaff,  and  that  his  new  name 
superseded  his  old  one,  but  there  was  a 
massive  simplicity  about  the  man,  and  a 
marvellous  power  of  converting  the  most 
unpromismg  remarks  into  compUments, 
which  rendered  him  a  very  disconcerting 
individual  to  attack.  Allusions  to  his  hat, 
necktie,  or  any  other  peculiarity  of  raiment 
were  met  by  his  eternal  horse-laugh, 
and  an  earnest  recommendation  that  we 
should  allow  him  to  send  down  to  the 
country  and  procure  fac-similes  for  all  and 
each  of  us.  "You  hain't  got  nothin'  spicy 
in  Birchespool,"  he  would  remark.  "  Lord, 
I  know  a  place  at  'ome  where  you  can  get 
your  collars  spotted  over  with  fox's  'eads 
instead  of  bein  plain  white,  which  is  a  poor 
colour  at  the  best."  I  think  he  imagined 
that  it  was  nothing  but  want  of  money 
which  induced  us  to  refuse  to  purchase 
these  and  other  luxuries,  and  he  was  wont 
to  throw  out  allusions  as  to  **  it's  not  cost- 
ing us  nothink,"  while  he  jingled  the  loose 
coms  in  his  trouser-pockets. 

Town  life  did  not  improve  JosepL  On 
the  contrary  he  deteriorated.  During  the 
first  six  months  that  he  honoured  the  ofiUce 
with  his  presence,  he  not  only  lost  none  of 
the  traits  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  his  father's  stables,  but  he  grafted 
upon  them  everything  which  is  objection- 
able in  the  city  snob.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  were  a  suspicious  waxiness  of  the 
half-dozen  hairs  which  adorned  his  upper-lip, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  large  diamond-ring 
with  a  greenish  and  vitreous  hue.  His 
next  venture  was  an  eye-glass;  and  he  finally 
launched  forth  into  a  light  ulster,  decorated 
with  a  large  black  check,  which  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  being  inside  a  cage,  with 
his  head  projecting  at  one  end  and  his  feet 
at  the  other.  "  It  s  a  proper  thing  for  a 
gent  to  wear,"  he  remarked.  "  When  you 
see  a  get-up  like  this  you  knows  at  a  glance 
who's  a  cad  and  who  ain't " — a  sentiment 
which  we  all  very  cordially  endorsed. 

In  spite  of  these  peculiarities  we  learned 
not  only  to  tolerate  the  Gentleman,  but 
even  to  like  him.  Indeed,  we  hardly  knew 
how  strong  this  feeling  was  until  he  be- 
took himself  into  the  country  on  a  fort- 
night's leave,  carrying  with  him  ulster, 
eye-glass,  ring,  and  everything  else  which 


was  calculated  to  impress  the  rustics  and 
stamp  him  as  the  natural  associate  of  the 
"belted  hurL"  He  left  quite  a  vacancy 
behind  him.  There  was  a  dead  level  of 
equality  about  the  five  of  us  which  deprived 
life  of  all  its  piquancy.  Even  Welstead, 
who  had  disliked  him  from  the  first,  was 
fain  to  confess  that  he  was  good  fun,  and 
that  he  wished  him  back,  .^liter  all,  if  his 
laugh  was  obtrusive  it  Was  heartj,  and  his 
quaint,  vulgar  face  had  sincerity  and  good- 
nature stamped  upon  every  line  of  it.  It 
was  with  unaffected  pleasure  that  we  heard 
a  loud  view-halloa  in  the  street  one  morning 
just  after  the  opening  of  the  doors,  and  saw 
our  friend  swaggering  in,  more  ugly,  more 
dressy,  and,  if  possible,  more  vu%ar  than 
before. 

Newsome,  our  bank  manager^  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  and  on  the  best  terms 
with  all  of  us.  As  we  were  all  single  men, 
with  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends  in 
Birchespool,  he  kindly  gave  us  the  run  of 
his  house,  and  it  was  seldom  that  a  week 
passed  without  our  enjoying  a  musical 
evening  there,  winding  up  with  one  of 
the  choice  little  suppers  for  which  Mrs. 
Newsome  was  celebiBted.  On  these  occa- 
sions, since  distinctions  would  be  invidious, 
Gentlemanly  Joe  used  to  be  present  in  all 
his  glory,  with  a  very  large  white-friDed 
shirt-front,  and  another  vitreous  fragment 
sparkling  gloomily  in  the  middle  of  it 
This,  with  a  watch-chain  which  reminded 
one  of  the  chain  cable  of  a  schooner,  was 
his  sole  attempt  at  ornamentation,  for,  as 
he  used  to  say,  ''It  ain't  good  form  to 
show  you're  richer  than  your  neighbours, 
even  if  you  are.  Too  much  like  a  Sheeny, 
don't  you  know  1  ^ 

Joe  was  an  endless  source  of  amusemeni 
to  Cissy  Newsome,  a  mischievous,  dark- 
eyed  little  brunette  of  eighteen,  the  sole 
child  of  the  manager.  We  had  all  fallen  in 
love  with  Cissy  at  one  time  or  another, 
but  had  had  to  give  it  up  on  finding  that 
her  heart  was  no  longer  her  own  to  bestow. 
Charles  Welstead  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  and  the  affection  of  early  youth 
had  ripened  into  love  on  both  sidea 
Never  was  there  a  more  fondly  attached 
couple,  nor  one  to  whom  the  path  seemed 
to  lie  so  smoothly,  for  old  Welstead  had 
been  Newsome's  personal  fnend,  and 
Charles's  prospects  were  of  the  brightest 

On  these  pleasant  evenings  which  I  have 
mentioned,  it  was  great  fun  to  see  Joe 
darting  into  the  drawing-room  and  en- 
deavouring to  secure  a  seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  young  lady,  with  a  pt*- 
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found  disregard  for  any  claims  her  parents 
might  have  upon  his  courtesy.  If  he 
attained  the  coveted  position  he  would 
lean  back  in  his  chair  with  what  he 
imagined  to  be  an  air  of  easy  gentility, 
and  regale  her  with  many  anecdotes  of 
horses  and  dogs,  with  occasional  reminis- 
cences of  the  ''  big  nobs  "  who  had  had 
professional  relations  with  his  father.  On 
such  occasions  Miss  Cissy  would  imitate 
him  to  his  face  in  the  most  amusing  way, 
looking  all  the  time  as  demure  as  a  little 
mouse,  while  Welstead  leaned  up  against 
the  piano,  not  quite  sure  whether  to  laugh 
or  be  angry.  Even  he  usually  broke  down, 
however,  when  the  two  came  to  discuss 
^*  hetiquette,"  and  Joe,  in  his  character  of 
gentleman,  laid  down  his  views  as  to  when 
a  **  feller  should  raise  'is  'at,"  and  when  not. 
The  argument  was  generally  closed  by  a 
burst  of  laughter  from  all  of  us,  in  which 
Joseph  would  join,  though  protesting  loudly 
that  he  was  unable  to  see  the  joke. 

It  is  a  proverbially  dangerous  thing  to 
play  with  edged  tools.  I  have  never  been 
sure  whether  Smith  knew  how  matters 
stood  between  Welstead  and  the  young 
hkiy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  first 
he  did  not.  Perhaps,  if  some  one  had 
mformed  him  of  it  then,  he  might  have 
mastered  his  feelings,  and  much  misery 
have  been  averted.  It  was  clear  to  us 
yoQDg  fellows  who  had  gone  through  the 
same  experience  how  things  were  tending, 
but  we  held  our  tongues  rather  than  spoil 
what  we  considered  a  capital  joke.  Cissy 
may  have  seen  it  too,  and  given  him  a  little 
mischievousencouragement — at  least, young 
huiies  have  the  credit  of  not  being  blind  in 
sach  cases.  Certainly  Smith  pursued  his 
hopeless  suit  with  a  vigour  which  as- 
tonished u&  During  business  hours  he 
fived  in  a  sort  of  day-dream,  musing  upon 
his  perch  like  some  cogitative  fowl,  and 
getting  into  endless  trouble  over  his 
accounts,  while  every  evening  found  him 
interfering  with  Welstead's  t^te-^-t^te  at 
the  high  comer  house  in  Eldon  Street. 

At  last  the  crash  came.  There  was  no 
need  to  ask  what  had  happened,  when  little 
Joe  slunk  quietly  into  the  office  one 
morning  with  dishevelled  hair,  melancholy 
face,  and  eyes  bleared  with  the  wakefulness 
of  a  restless  night.  We  never  learnt  the 
particulars  of  his  dismissal  Suffice  it  that 
he  was  informed  once  and  for  ever  that  a 

ep  which  there  was  no  crossing  lay 
tween  Miss  Cissy  Newsome  and  himself. 
He  bore  up  bravely,  and  tried  to  hug  his 
sorrow  to  his  heart,  and  hide  it  from  the 


vulgar  gaze  of  mankind,  but  he  became  an 
altered  man.  What  had  been  but  a  pass- 
ing fancy  with  us,  had  taken  root  in  his 
very  soul  and  grown  there,  so  that  he,  who 
had  hardly  known  when  it  was  planted, 
was  now  unable  to  wrench  it  out.  The 
ordeal  he  had  gone  through  chastened  him 
to  a  great  extent  from  his  vulgarity  by 
toning  down  his  natural  spirits,  and  though 
he  occasionally  ventured  upon  a  *'  Haw ! 
haw!"  it  was  painfully  artifi^cial,  and  a 
good  deal  more  suggestive  of  a  dirge  than 
of  merriment.  The  worst  feature  of  his 
case  was  that  every  week  increased  the 
gloom  which  hung  over  him.  We  began  to 
suspect  that  our  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter had  been  a  superficial  one,  and  that 
there  were  depths  in  the  little  man's 
soul  of  whose  existence  we  had  been 
ignorant 

Four  months  had  passed  away.  None 
of  us  had  changed  much  during  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gentleman.  We 
saw  little  of  him  except  in  office  hours. 
Where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  was  a 
mystery.  Once  I  met  him  late  at  night  in 
the  docks,  stumbling  along  among  ring- 
bolts and  chains,  careless  of  the  fact  that  a 
trip  or  slip  might  send  him  into  eternity. 
Another  time  I  saw  a  cloaked  figure 
lurking  in  the  shadow  beside  the  house  in 
Eldon  Street,  which  fled  round  the  comer 
on  my  approacL  His  naturally  unhealthy 
complexion  had  become  so  cadaverous,  that 
the  sandy  eyebrows  and  moustache  stood 
out  quite  dark  against  it.  His  clothes 
hung  loosely  on  his  figura  The  eye-glass 
was  discarded.  Even  the  once  gorgeous 
ring  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  sombre  and 
melancholy  lustre,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  of  its  owner.  His  manner  had 
lost  all  its  old  audacity,  and  become  timid 
and  retiring.  I  doubt  if  any  of  his  mstic 
acquaintances  would  have  recognised  their 
gaudy  Joseph  in  the  shambling  unkempt 
figure  which  haunted  the  counting-house 
of  Ducat,  Gulden,  and  Ducat. 

The  termination  of  Welstead's  engage- 
ment began  to  draw  near.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  after  his  marriage  he  was  to 
be  promoted  to  the  management  of  another 
branch  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
This  approaching  break-up  in  our  little 
circle  drew  us  all  closer  together,  and  made 
us  the  more  sorry  that  the  general  harmony 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  unhappiness  of 
one  of  our  number.  K  we  could  have 
cheered  him  we  would,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  look,  for  all  his  snobbish- 
ness, which  forbade  even  sympathy  on  a 
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subject  80  sacred.  He  endeavoored  to  put 
on  a  careless  manner  when  he  joined  us 
all  in  wishing  Welstead  good  lack  at  mid- 
day on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Monday 
on  which  the  wedding  was  to  take  place. 
We  expected  then  that  we  should  not  see 
our  fellow-clerk  again  until  he  appeared  in 
the  character  of  bridegroom.  How  little 
did  we  guess  the  catastrophe  which  was 
impending ! 

1  remember  that  Saturday  evening  welL 
It  was  in  January,  and  a  clear  wintry  sky, 
with  a  suspicion  of  an  aurora  in  its  nor- 
thern quarter,  spread  over  the  great  city. 
There  was  a  slight  frost  in  the  air,  and  the 
ground  clinked  cheerily  under  foot  One 
of  my  fellow-clerks — Dullan — and  I  had 
kept  by  little  Smith  all  day,  for  there  was 
a  wild  look  about  his  eyes  which  made  us 
think  it  might  be  unsi^e  to  leave  him  to 
his  own  devices.  We  dined  at  a  restau- 
rant, and  afterwards  dropped  into  a  theatre, 
where  Joe's  ghastly  face  in  the  stalls  had  a 
very  depressing  effect  upon  the  panto- 
mime. We  were  walking  slowly  home- 
wards after  supper,  it  being  then  between 
twelve  and  one,  when  we  saw  a  great 
crimson  glow  upon  the  heavens,  such  as 
aurora  never  threw,  and  a  fire-engine 
dashed  past  us  with  a  whistle  and  a  clang, 
the  big-boned  shaggy  horses  whirling  it 
along  at  such  a  rate  that  we  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  flash  of  lights  and  a  cluster  of 
bearded,  helmeted  heads  suspended,  as  it 
were,  in  the  darkness. 

I  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  fires. 
There  is  something  grand  and  ennobling 
in  the  irresistible  sweep  of  a  great  volume 
of  flame.    I  could  moralise  over  a  confla- 

gation  as  Chateaubriand  did  over  Niagara, 
ullan  is  of  the  same  bent  of  mind,  and 
the  Gentleman  was  ready  to  turn  any- 
where from  his  own  thoughts.  We  idl 
began  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
blaze. 

At  first  we  ran  languidly,  jogging  along 
with  many  other  people  who  were  hurry- 
ing towards  the  same  goal  Then,  as  we 
came  into  a  quarter  of  the  town  which 
we  knew  well,  we  almost  involuntarily 
quickened  our  pace,  until,  tearing  round  a 
familiar  comer  at  racing  speed,  we  pulled 
up,  and  gazed  silently  into  each  other's  pale 
faces.  There,  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
us,  stood  the  high  house  of  Eldon  Street — 
the  house  under  whose  hospitable  roof  we 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours — with 
the  red  flames  licking  round  the  whole 
lower  storey,  and  spurting  out  of  every 
chink  and  crevice,  while  a  dense  pall  of 


smoke  obscured  the  upper  windows  and 
the  roof. 

We  dashed  through  the  crowd  together, 
and  fought  our  way  to  the  clear  space  on 
which  the  firemen  were  connecting  their 
hose.  As  we  reached  them,  a  half-naked 
man,  bare-footed  and  dishevelled,  was 
pleading  with  the  superintendent,  clutch- 
ing frantically  at  his  arm,  and  pointing  up 
into  the  dark  clouds  above  him,  almdj 
rent  with  jagged  streaks  of  ascending 
flame. 

<'  Too  short  I "  he  screamed  in  a  voice 
which  we  were  horrified  to  recognise  m 
that  of  Mr.  Newsoma  "It  can't  be — ^it 
mustn't  be  !  There  are  more  escapes  thin 
ona  Oh,  man,  man,  she  is  burning— 
choking  —  suffocating !  Do  something ! 
Save  her  !  My  child — my  beautiful  child 
— the  only  one  I  have  ! " 

In  the  agony  of  his  fear,  he  fell  at  Uie 
fireman's  feet  and  implored  his  assistance. 

I  was  paralysed  by  the  horror  of  the 
thing.  The  situation  was  apparent  at  a 
glance.  There,  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoke,  was  Cissy  Newsome's  window, 
while  beneath  it,  separated  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  wall,  was  the  head  of  the  fire- 
escapa  It  was  too  short  by  a  good  twelve 
feet  The  whole  lower  storey  was  one 
seething  mass  of  fire,  so  that  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  approach  from  that  direc- 
tion. A  horrible  feeling  of  impotence 
came  over  ma  There  was  no  sign  of 
movement  at  the  young  lady's  window, 
though  crawling  trails  of  flame  had 
climbed  up  to  it  and  festooned  it  round 
with  their  red  garlanda  I  remember 
hoping  in  my  heart  that  she  had  been  suffo- 
cated in  her  sleep,  and  had  never  awoke  to 
the  dreadful  reality. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  paralysed  f<ff 
the  moment.  The  spell  was  rapidly  brokea 
"  This  way,  lads ! "  cried  a  resolute  voice, 
and  Charley  Welstead  broke  in  among  as 
with  a  fireman's  hatchet  in  his  hand.  We 
pushed  after  him  as  he  rushed  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  where  there  was  a 
door  usually  used  by  the  servants.  It  was 
locked,  but  a  couple  of  blows  shattered  it 
to  pieces.  We  hurried  up  the  stone 
kitchen  stairs,  with  the  plaster  falling  in 
strips  all  round  us,  and  the  flags  so  hot 
that  they  burned  into  the  soles  of  oar 
boots.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  there 
was  a  second  door,  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  first,  but  nearly  charred  throi^ 
by  the  fire. 

"  Give   me  room ! "    gasped  Welstead, 
swinging  round  his  axe. 
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*' Don't  do  it^  sir/'  cried  a  stalwart  fire- 
man, seizing  him  by  the  wrist ;  "  there's 
flames  on  the  other  side  of  that  door." 
«  Let  me  go ! "  roared  Charley. 
^' We're  dead  men  if  you  break  it ! " 
"  Let  me  gp ! " 
"  Drop  it,  sir ;  drop  it ! " 
There  was  a  momentary  straggle,  and 
the  axe  clattered  down  upon  we  stone 
steps.     It  had  hardly  time  to  fall  before 
some  one  caught  it  up.    I  could  not  see 
who  for  the  dense  blue  reek  of  smoka     A 
man  dashed  past  the  fireman,  there  was  the 
crash  of  a  parting  lock,  and  a  great  lick  of 
flame,  like  a  hound  unleashed,  shot  out  and 
enyeloped  us.     I  felt  its  hot  sear  as  it 
cofled  round  my  face,  and  I  remember 
nothing  more  until  I  found  myself  leaning 
tgainst  the  doorpost,  breathing  in  the  fresh 
sweet  air  of  night,  while  Welstead,  terribly 
burned,  struggled  furiously  with  the  fire- 
man who  held  him  back  to  prevent  him 
from  reascending  the  staircase,  which  was 
now  a  solid  sheet  of  fire. 

"  Hold  back,  sir ! "  I  heard  the  honest 
fellow  growl ;  **  ain't  one  life  thrown  away 
enough  1    That  little  cove — him  with  the 

B'tfflrs — the  same  what  broke  the  door — 
B  gona  I  seed  him  jump  right  slap  into 
the  middle  of  it  He  won't  never  come 
back  no  more ! " 

Together  we  led  Welstead  round  to  the 

front  once  more,  all  three  staggering  like 

dmnken  men.    The  flames  were  higher 

than  before,  but  the  upper  storey  and  the 

roof  still  rose  above  them  like  a  black 

idand  in  a   sea  of  fire.    There  was  Miss 

Oissy's  window  dark  and  unopened,  though 

the  woodwork  around  it  was  in  a  glow. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  flutter  of  a  female 

dress.     How  terrible  it  was  to  stand  and 

wait  for  the  end,  powerless  to  stretch  out  a 

saving  hand.  Poor  Welstead  leaned  against 

me,  sobbing  like  a  child.    A  ghastly  long- 

I  ing  came  into  my  heart  that  I  might  see 

'  fuaaeB  in  that  room,  that  I  might  know 

It  to  be  all    over,   and    her    pain    and 

trouble  at  an  end.    Then  I  heard  the  crash 

of  glass  falling  outwards,  and  I  bent  my 

head  to  avoid  seeing  the  very  thing  that  I 

had  wished  for;  and  then  there  broke  upon 

voj  ear  a  shout  from  ten  thousand  voices, 

so  wildly  exultant  and  madly  jubilant  that 

I  never  hope  to  hear  the  like  again. 

Welstead  and  I  looked  up.  Balanced 
upon  the  narrow  ledge  outside  the  window 
I  had  been  watching,  there  was  standing  a 
man,  framed  as  it  were  in  fire.  His  clothes 
were  hanging  around  him  as  a  few  tattered 
charred  rags,  and  his  very  hair  was  in  a 


blaze.  The  draught  caused  by  knocking 
out  the  window  had  encouraged  the  flames, 
so  that  a  lurid  curtain  hung  behind  him, 
while  the  ground  was  fully  seventy  feet 
below.  Yet  there,  on  the  thin  slip  of  stone, 
with  Eternity  on  each  side  of  him,  stood 
Joe  Smith,  the  uncouth  and  ungrammatical, 
tying  two  sheets  together,  while  women 
sobbed  below  and  men  shouted,  and  every 
hand  was  raised  to  bless  him.  He  staggered 
and  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  we  feared 
he  had  fallen,  but  he  was  back  again  in  an 
instant,  not  alone  this  time,  for  the  girl  he 
had  come  to  save  was  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  The  brave  fellow  seemed  to 
have  doubts  of  the  strength  of  his  im- 
promptu rope,  for  he  rested  his  own  weight 
upon  the  nearly  red-hot  water-pipe  during 
those  twelve  perilous  feet,  supporting  Miss 
Newsome  by  the  arm  which  clutched  the 
sheet.  Slowly,  very  slowly  they  descended, 
but  at  last  his  feet  touched  the  topmost 
rung  of  the  escape.  Was  it  a  dream  that 
I  heard  a  vpice  high  above  me  say,  "  Hall 
right,  missy,"  before  a  burst  of  cheering 
rang  out  which  drowned  every  other  sound. 

Miss  Cissy,  more  frightened  than  hurt, 
was  delivered  over  into  her  half-distracted 
father's  care,  while  I  helped  to  lift  Gentle- 
manly Joe  from  the  escape.  He  lay 
panting  upon  the  ground,  burned  and 
scorched,  his  sporting  coat  tattered  and 
charred,  while,  strangely  enough,  the  pris- 
matic necktie  and  horse-shoe  pin  had 
escaped  the  general  destruction,  bo  as  to 
present  an  absurd  oasis  amid  the  desert 
around.  He  lay  without  speaking  or 
moving  until  Cissy  Newsome  was  led  past 
him  on  her  way  to  a  cab.  Then  he  made 
a  feeble  gesture  with  his  hand,  which 
indicated  that  he  wished  to  speak  with 
her,  and  she  stooped  over  him.  No  other 
ear  but  mine  caught  that  whisper. 

"  Don't  fret,  miss,"  he  said,  "  'cause  it 
was  the  wrong  boss  came  in.  He's  a 
good  fellar — a  deal  better  than  me — and 
did  as  much,  but  hadn't  the  luck." 

A  vulgar  little  speech,  but  Cissy's  eyes 
got  very  moist  as  she  listened,  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  mine  didn't  too. 

The  office  was  sadly  reduced  after  that 
With  Welstead  and  the  Grentleman  on  the 
sick-list,  there  were  only  four  of  us  at  the 
desk,  and  the  reaction  from  the  excitement 
had  left  us  anything  but  lively.  I  can 
remember  only  one  remark  ventured  upon 
during  that  first  day.  The  dreary  scratch- 
ing of  pens  had  lasted  unbroken  for  over 
an  hour,  when  little  Sparkins  looked  up 
from  his  ledger. 
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"  I  suppose  70a  would  call  him  a  gentle- 
man after  all,"  he  said. 

"  A  very  much  better  one  than  you  will 
ever  be/'  growled  Dullan,  and  we  relapsed 
into  the  scratching  of  pens. 

I  was  present  at  the  wedding  of  Charley 
Welstead  and  Cissy  Newsome,  when,  after 
a  long  delay,  it  was  finally  celebrated. 
By  the  original  arrangement  I  was  to  have 
figured  as  best  man,  but  my  post  of  honour 
was  handed  over  to  a  certain  very  ugly 
young  man  whose  appearance  suggested 
the  idea  that  he  had  spent  the  last  few 
weeks  in  a  mustard-poultice.  Unromantic 
as  it  may  seem,  this  youth  not  only  went 
through  his  duties  wiUi  all  the  nonchalance 
in  the  world,  but  danced  at  the  subsequent 
festivities  with  the  greatest  vigour  andgrace. 
It  is  commonly  rumoured  that  this  activity 
of  his,  combined  with  sundry  interesting 
anecdotes  concerning  horses  and  dogs,  have 
so  prevailed  upon  the  heart  of  a  susceptible 
young  lady,  that  there  is  every  probability 
of  our  having  a  repetition  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Should  it  be  so,  I  trust  that  I 
may  at  last  revert  to  my  original  position  as 
beet  man. 

THE  NIGHTINGALES. 

Do  you  forget  the  starry  light, 
The  glory  of  the  southern  night ; 
The  woomg  of  the  scented  breeze, 
That  rustled  all  the  shadowy  trees  ; 
The  tinkling  of  the  falling  streams. 
That  mingled  with  our  waking  dreams  ; 
And,  echoing  from  the  woodea  vales, 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  ? 

Do  you  forget  how  passing  fair. 
The  Moorish  palace  nestled  there. 
With  arch,  and  roof,  and  coign,  and  niche. 
In  carvon  beauty  rare  and  rich  ; 
With  court,  and  hall,  and  corridor, 
Where  we  two  lingered,  o*er  and  o'er. 
While  blent  with  old  romantic  tales 
The  music  of  the  nightingales? 

Do  you  forget  the  glowing  noon. 
When  by  the  fountain's  rnythmic  tune. 
We  talked  of  all  that  once  had  been. 
And  peopled  the  calm  lovely  scene, 
With  stately  forms  of  elder  times. 
Of  history's  lore,  and  poet's  rh3rmes» 
And  feat«  o'er  which  our  fancy  pales ; 
And  thrilled  through  all,  the  nigfatinsfaleM? 

Do  you  foi^et  those  evening  hours. 
Laden  with  breath  of  orange  floweivi? 
When  we,  from  rudd^  ramparts  gazing. 
Saw  the  snow  peaks  in  sunset  blazing ; 
While  Darro  sang  his  ceaseless  song, 
Sweeping  his  aloe  banks  alon^ ; 
And  leaning  on  the  gallery  rails, 
We  listenedfto  the  nightingales? 

And  in  the  flush  of  dying  day 
Down,  far  below,  Granada  lav ; 
While  chiming  from  her  hunared  towerw, 
Her  bells  pealed  out  the  vesper  hours ; 
And  in  the  soft  warm  scented  hush, 
The  Vega  smiled  through  roseate  blush ; 
And,  ringing  through  her  flowery  vales. 
Rose  up  tne  song  ofnightingales. 
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Do  you  forget?   The  wakening  year. 
Is  g^ey  ana  cold  and  dreary  here ; 
Needs  but  to  close  our  tired  eyea, 
And  see  the  lovely  pageant  rise ; 
Of  fairy  halls,  ana  rose-crowned  hills. 
And  sweeping  elms  and  dancing  rills ; 
And,  ere  the  sunny  vision  pales. 
Once  more  to  hear  the  nightingales. 


SHILLINGBTJRY  SKETCHES. 

NO.  ^^L      OUR  FARMER. 

SmoN  Deverel,  of  Cobb  Hall  Farm, 
was  our  farmer  par  excellence  in  Shilling- 
bory.  There  was  Mr.  Dredge,  of  White 
OUand,  and  Mr.  Bollen,  of  Carbory,  and 
both  of  these  farmed  mnch  more  land  than 
Simon  Deverel;  bat  thej  were  always 
Mr.  Dredge  and  Mr.  Eollen,  whilst  hon^it 
Simon  was  always  Farmer  Deverel  and 
nothing  else.  When  I  first  remember  him 
he  was  a  tall  man  of  forty-five  or  there- 
abouts, lean  and  weather-beaten,  with  a 
slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders.  He  was  good- 
looking,  with  a  mass  of  richly  curling 
brown  nair,  regular  features,  which  would 
have  been  handsome  if  the  elements  had 
been  less  churlish,  and  deep,  dark-brown 
eyes,  always  very  tender,  and  often  melan- 
choly in  their  expression.  His  voice  was 
low  and  gentle,  and  a  pleasant  one  to 
listen  to,  though  he  always  spoke  in  the 
richest  vernacular.  In  short,  a  better- 
tempered,  kinder  -  hearted  fellow  than 
Farmer  Deverel  did  not  live  in  all  ths 
county, 

Simon  had  married  early ;  but  he  had 
been  a  widower  many  years  when  I  first 
knew  him.  His  short  married  life  had  not 
been  a  happy  one,  and  there  were  reports 
that  his  wife  had  been  a  lazy  slattern  who, 
had  killed  herself  with  gin-drinking.  Then 
Simon  took  back,  to  rule  his  house,  his 
mother,  who  had  gone  away  when  the  wife 
was  brought  homa  There  had  been  mndi 
bitterness  of  feeling  and  many  hard  woids 
when  the  old  woman  had  taken  her  depa^ 
ture.  She  had  lived  for  fifteen  years  and 
more  with  her  own  mother-in-law,  and  she 
couldn't  see  why  what  had  been  good 
enough  for  her  should  not  be  good  enoi^ 
for  her  daughter-in-law ;  but  the  yoaog 
woman's  tongue  was  as  sharp  as  the  old 
one's;  and,  as  she  had  behind  her  the 
support  of  her  husband,  the  mother  had 
to  turn  out  She  went  to  a  cottage  in  an 
adjoining  village,  and  neither  saw  nor 
spoke  to  her  son  from  the  day  she  quitted 
his  roof  to  the  day  when  he  came  to  her 
door  in  his  mourning  black,  and  asked  her 
to  come  back  to  him.  Very  little  passed 
between  them  on  that  occasion ;  and,  H 
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tbe  widowei^s  heart  was  sore,  it  certainly 
foand  very  little  balm  in  the  words  which 
fell  from  his  mother's  lips.  In  the  end  she 
consented  to  return ;  everything  would  go 
to  rack  and  ruin  else ;  but  she  let  poor 
Simon  see  pretty  plainly  that  she  meant 
to  be  both  master 'and  mistress  in  his 
house. 

Mrs.  Deverel  was  indeed  a  terrible  old 
woman,  and  I  used  to  wonder  how  it  was 
she  could  ever  have  been  mother  to  such  a 
man  as  Simon.  He  certainly  must  have 
"  favoured  "  her  less  than  he  did  his  father. 
She  was  bent-backed,  with  a  trick  of  carry- 
ing her  head  on  one  side,  and  she  always 
wore,  winter  or  summer,  out  of  doors  or 
in,  an  enormous  black  coal-scuttle  bonnet 
To  look  at  her  face  to  face  was  like  looking 
at  a  wild  beast  at  the  end  of  a  burrow ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shade  of  the  bonnet, 
her  wicked  old  eyes  would  flash  and  her 
yellow  teeth  gleam  in  a  way  that  would 
make  me  shudder.  Aided  by  a  village 
girl,  who  came  "  meat  for  manners,"  she 
did  all  the  house-work  and  dairy  besides. 
What  a  life  that  luckless  handmaiden  must 
have  led  !  No  one  was  ever  known  to  stay 
more  than  the  year;  but  in  spite  of  her 
sharp  tongue  Mrs.  Deverel  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  ''suiting  herself"  at  hiring- 
tima  She  was  an  excellent  cook  and 
housekeeper,  and  taught  her  girls  so  well, 
that  any  one  who  could  say  she  lived  a 
year  at  Cobb  Hall  Farm  would  be  almost 
sore  to  get  a  place  with  some  of  the  gentry 
round  about 

Cobb  Hall  was  a  good  mile  from  the 
parish  church.  Behind  it  there  rose  a  bit 
of  open  down,  crested  by  a  belt  of  the 
finest  Scotch  firs  in  the  county.  On  one 
side  lay  Sunon's  eighty  acres  of  arable 
land ;  and  in  front  of  the  house,  stretching 
down  to  the  river,  was  as  pretty  a  range  of 
meadows  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The 
faimhoose  itself  was  pleasantly  placed. 
The  down  behind  it  was  just  high  enough 
to  keep  off  the  spring  north-easters.  Some 
fine  horse-chestnuts  stood  on  the  green  in 
fixmty  which  was  bordered  by  a  large  pond, 
where,  all  through  the  spring  and  summer, 
ducklings  and  goslings  of  all  ages  swam 
and  dived;  and  a  good  old-fashioned 
garden  stretched  away  from  the  southern 

eible  of  the  house.  Inside,  the  spacious 
tchen  served  both  as  working-room  and 
living-roouL  There  Mrs.  Deverel's  autho- 
rity was  more  dire  and  tyrannous  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  establishment; 
and  there  her  son  took  all  his  meals, 
napped,  and  read  his  newspaper.    There 


was  a  best  parlour,  of  course,  but  this  was 
as  inviolable  as  best  parlour  always  are ; 
and  the  best  bedroom  over  it  had  never 
been  slept  in  since  Simon's  great-aunt  had 
died  in  it  while  on  a  visit  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  % 

But  I  have  not  set  about  my  story  just 
to  describe  Farmer  Deverel's  house  and 
lands.  There  was  a  tale  connected  with 
Cobb  Hall  Farm,  the  ending  of  which  had 
probably  something  to  do  with  that  sad 
look  in  Farmer  DevereFs  eyes,  and  this  is 
the  tale  I  have  to  telL 

One  day  our  doctor — Dr.  Goldingham — 
drove  up  to  Cobb  Hall  and  asked  to  see 
the  farmer.  No  one  but  Mrs.  Deverel  was 
at  home,  and  she  offered  to  convey  any 
message  to  her  son ;  but  Dr.  Goldingham 
knew  perfectly  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
household,  and  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
matter  of  business  he  had  in  hand  was  one 
which  he  had  better  discuss  with  Simon 
alone  in  the  first  instance.  So  he  left  his 
gig,  and  went  in  search  of  the  farmer,  who 
was  hoeing  turnips  in  a  field  dose  by. 

There  was  hardly  a  man.  woman,  or 
child  within  five  miles  of  the  place  who 
was  not  under  an  obligation  of  some  kind 
or  other  to  the  doctor,  and  Simon's  debt 
to  him  dated  back  some  years,  and  was 
one  which  could  not  be  paid  in  coin.  It 
was  a  debt  of  those  days  when  the 
wretched  drunken  wife  was  bringing 
shame  upon  his  home;  and,  though  the 
first  summer  leveret  and  the  finest  Christmas 
turkey  had  gone  from  Cobb  Hall  to  the 
doctor's  house  ever  since,  Simon  still  felt 
himself  a  debtor.  Now,  as  he  saw  the 
doctor  walking  along  under  the  hedge,  he 
straightened  his  back  and  started  off  to 
meet  him,  and  the  two  stood  in  close  con- 
versation for  half  an  hour  and  more. 

Mrs.  Deverel  stood  glaring  after  the 
doctor  as  he  walked  away,  declining  to 
leave  his  message  in  her  keeping.  She  was 
probably  the  only  person  in  Shillingbury 
who  would  have  said  an  ill  word  of  him ; 
but  that  was  nothing  wonderful,  seeing  that 
Mrs.  Deverel  spoke  little  else  but  ill  words. 
She  went  mattering  about  the  house,  only 
raising  her  voice  when  she  caught  sight  of 
her  handmaiden ;  but  when  Simon  came  in 
sight,  with  his  hoe  on  his  shoulder,  her 
curiosity  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  she 
shuffled  out  across  the  yard  to  meet  him. 

"  So  the  doctor  have  been  pratin'  round 
along  o'  you !    What  do  he  want  1 " 

'*If  you  come  in,  and  sit  ye  down  a 
minute,  I'll  tell  ye,"  answered  Simon. 

"No,  if  you  have  owt  to  say,  as  you 
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don't  want  blathered  all  over  the  town, 
you'd  better  Ba;y  it  here.  That  trumpery 
wench  is  th&worst  eavesdropper  I  ever  had." 

<'  Well,  just  as  you  like.  Let's  sit  down 
here,  I'm  a  bit  tired." 

<<  Tired,  indeed !  ^  Men  are  a  nice  set 
nowadays.  I  wonder  whether  your  father 
would  ha'  been  tired  with  hfdf  a  day's 
tannup  hoein',  and  half  o'  that  spent 
with  talkin'  with  that  gossipin'  old  doctor." 

"  The  doctor  have  had  a  letter  from  a 
Lunnon  doctor,  who  wants  to  send  a  patient 
down  into  the  country  for  a  bit,  and  he 
thowt  our  place  might  do,  so  he  cam'  and 
axed  me  if  I'd  undertake  the  job." 

"  I'm  thinkin'  he  might  ha'  cam'  to  me; 
seein'  as  I  manage  the  house.  That  doctor, 
as  you  all  make  so  much  fuss  about,  think 
a  sight  too  much  of  hissell" 

'<He  ha'  been  a  good  friend  to  me, 
mother,  and  I'll  never  look  off  bein'  a 
sarvus  to  him." 

"  I  care  nowt  for  that.  Since  I  wam't 
good  enough  to  be  axed,  let  me  tell  you  as 
I'll  have  none  o'  his  rubbish  here." 

"  The  doctor  wants  me  to  take  the — the 
invalid  in,  'cos  he  thowt  we  had  some  nice 
rooms  as  we  never  use,  and  'cos  he  knowed 
as  you  was  a  tidy  cook.  That's  what  he 
say ;  but  I  know  well  enough  he  was  a 
thinkin'  how  he  could  do  me  a  good  turn. 
The  pay  is  fifty  shillin's  a  week. 

*'  Let  him  take  his  invalids  somewhere 
else,"  said  the  old  woman ;  but  her  voice 
and  eye  were  less  truculent  than  before. 

"  Last  year  was  a  main  bad  'un,"  said 
Simon,  *'  and  a  job  like  this  'ud  come  in 
mighty  handy;  but  that  a'n't  it^  mother. 
I  don't  often  say  a  word,  but  now  I  do  say 
that  I'm  goin'  to  have  the  people  here. 
The  doctor  wants  'em  to  come,  and  that's 
enough." 

"  The  people — and  how  many  on  'em  is 
there,  I  shoiUd  like  to  know)"  she  said, 
with  her  voice  quavering ;  for  there  was  a 
frown  on  Simon's  brow  which  did  not  ofben 
sit  there ;  and  Mrs.  Deverel,  shrew  as  she 
was,  always  hesitated  to  cross  him  when 
she  saw  that  frown. 

**  There's  two  on  'em,  and  you've  got  to 
get  the  parlour  and  bedroom  ready  to- 
morrow. They'll  be  here  about  half-past 
four.     There's  a  lady  and  a  little  gell  o' 

"  Women  folk !  They  give  a  si^ht  more 
trouble  than  men.  WeU,  if  you'll  ha't  so, 
so  't  must  be ;  but  don't  blame  me  if  you 
prove  to  be  a  fool  for  your  pains." 

The  next  afternoon,  when  the  fly  from 


the  Black  Bull  drove  up  to  the  farm, 
Simon  was  all  in  readiness  to  welcome  his 
guests;  though  his  mother  declared  that^ 
if  she  wam't  good  enough  to  settle  the 
strangers  in  their  rooms,  she  wam't  good 
enough  to  cook  for  'em  neither. 

Simon  lifted  the  little  girl  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  helped  the  lady  herself  to  descend. 
She  was  tall,  with  a  well-proportioned 
figure,  but  there  was  about  her  a  stoop 
and  languor  which  told  surely  of  physical 
weaknesa  As  a  girl  she  must ,  have  been 
pretty,  but  her  beauty  was  fast  fading, 
though  she  could  not  have  been  more  thim 
twenty-five,  and  there  was  a  look  upon  her 
face  which  seemed  to  show  that  care  ai 
well  as  sickness  had  helped  to  mar  the 
smoothness  of  her  brow  and  hollow  her 
rounded  cheeks.  Still  her  manner  wai 
bright  and  friendly,  as  she  thanked  Simon 
for  his  courtesy  and  praised  the  rooms 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her. 

When  once  Mrs.  Deverel  had  seen  that 
Simon  was  in  one  of  his  rare  moods  of 
obstinacy,  she  had  given  way  at  once, 
determined  that  no  reproach  should  lie 
upon  her  for  anything.  The  rooms  were 
as  bright  and  clean  as  human  labour  and 
beeswax  could  make  them,  and  the  roast 
fowl  which  was  served  to  the  lady  for  tet 
was  such  a  fowl  as  I  have  often  sighed  for 
when  doing  battle  with  the  leathery ^kw^ 
au  cresson  at  the  tail  end  of  a  foreign  taUe 
d'h6te. 

The  lady's  name  was  Mrs.  Sutdiffe,  tbe 
wife  of  Captain  Sutcliffe,  It.A.,  and  the 
next  morning  she  handed  over  to  Simon 
fifty  pounds  in  bank-notes  to  keep  for 
her  and  pay  himself  for  her  entertain- 
ment The  doctor  called  that  afternoon  as 
a  friend,  not  professionally,  for  he  explained 
to  Mrs.  Sutdiffe  that  he  had  heara  frtni 
Dr.  Cooper,  who  had  sent  her  down,  enoa^ 
to  convince  him  that  she  wanted  no  rubbwi 
in  the  way  of  physic.  Mrs.  Deverel's  cook- 
ing,  and  the  air  on  the  downs,  would  soon 
make  her  as  strong  as  she  ever  had  beea 

And  before  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  had  been  a 
monthatthefarmit  was  clear  that  the  dodcff 
was  right.  She  grew  better  and  stronger  in 
every  way,  and  little  Alice,  too,  urove 
marvellonsly.  The  little  maid  took  a 
wonderful  fancy  for  Simon,  who  returned 
her  affection 'with  interest.  Wherever  be 
might  be  at  work  Miss  Alice  would  alwayi 
insist  on  being  taken  to  him  about  eleven,  eo 
that  she  might  ride  home  either  on  Simon'i 
shoulder,  or  in  front  of  him  on  the  eaii' 
horse.  As  the  weather  became  hot  in  tiie 
July  days,  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  would  spend  the 
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momiiig  sitting  amongst  the  fir-trees  np  on 
the  down.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  wild  flowers,  and  there  was  always 
a  fresh  breeze  playing  amid  the  tree-trunks. 
Simon  would  often  walk  round  by  the  fir- 
trees  on  his  way  home,  to  hear  whether  she 
would  like  anything  sent  up  to  her,  or 
whether  he  might  carry  her  stool  and  books 
home  for  her.  Soon  he  got  into  the  habit 
of  staying  till  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  was  ready  to 
return  to  her  early  dinner,  and  then  he 
would  walk  back  by  her  side,  carrying  little 
Alice  on  his  shoulder,  and  Mrs.  Sutclifie's 
various  impedimenta  in  hisdisengaged  hand. 

As  she  grew  stronger  Mnk  Sutclifie 
became  talkative  and  almost  gay;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  Simon  she  would  have  had 
no  one  to  talk  to,  for  she  had  never  got 
over  her  first  fear  of  Mrs.  DeverePs  glower- 
ing eyes  and  harsh  voice.  She  womd  tidk 
readily  enough  about  her  young  days  and  her 
father  and  mother;  but  Simon  noticed  that 
she  rarely  mentioned  her  husband  or  her 
home.  At  last  she  became  more  confidential, 
and  told  Farmer  Deverel  that  she  was  a 
farmer's  daughter  herself,  and  had  been  bred 
and  bom  in  just  such  another  house  as  Cobb 
Hall — an  old  house  in  Norfolk  standing 
in  that  lonely  district  where  Marshland  ends 
and  Thetford  Warren  begins.  The  captain 
had  come  down  for  the  shooting  and  had 
bllen  in  love  with  her.  Her  father  didn't 
like  the  match  and  wanted  her  to  marry  a 
neighbour  of  theirs,  but  she  had  determined 
to  nave  her  own  way.  As  she  made  this 
confession,  Mr&  Sutclifie  gave  a  little  sigh, 
and  Simon,  as  he  looked  at  her,  felt  a 
strong  suspicion  that  she  had  repented  ere 
this  of  that  determination,  and  that  "  the 
neighbour  "  was  the  man  she  ought  to  have 
married,  and  not  the  captain.  Simon 
found  that  he  could  talk  to  his  guest  with 
nmch  less  reserve  when  ho  knew  she  was 
not  a  fine  lady,  but  a  farmer's  daughter, 
JQst  as  he  himself  was  a  farmer's  son. 

One  day  Dr.  Goldingham  drove  up  to 
the  farm,  and  with  a  very  grave  face  asked 
to  see  Mrs.  Sutcliffe.  She  was  in  the 
garden,  with  her  books  and  parasol  in  her 
hand  ready  to  go  up  to  the  fir  trees,  and 
the  doctor  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  indoors. 

Simon  went  round  by  the  downs  that 
morning  on  his  way  back  to  dinner, 
bat  no  living  creature  was  there  save 
the  rabbits,  who  toppled  heels  over  head 
into  their  holes  as  he  approached.  He  felt 
disappointed,  and  the  walk  home  seemed 
doll  and  cheerless.  When  he  reached  the 
farmstead   the  first   person   ho  saw  was 


Dr.  Goldingham  without  his  hat,  working 
violently  to  fill  a  pail  with  water  from  the 

Eump  in  the  yard.  "  Bring  the  water  alon^ 
ere  quick,  Simon,"  he  said  as  he  rushed 
through  the  door  leading  to  Mrs.  Sutclifie's 
room. 

She  was  lying  in  a  deadly  swoon  upon 
the  sofa.  The  doctor  bade  Simon  go  at 
once  to  Shillingbury  to  fetch  a  nurse  and 
some  drugs.  She  was  put  to  bed  in  a  half- 
unconscious  state,  and  for  the  next  three 
weeks  she  lay  in  imminent  danger. 

It  was  a  heavy  task  the  doctor  had  to 
perform  that  morning  when  he  led  her 
back  into  the  house.  A  letter  had  come 
to  him  from  an  officer  at  Woolwich,  saying 
that  Captain  Sutclifie  had  the  day  before 

i^one  off  with  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 
iving  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  affair 
had  caused  great  scandal,  for,  though  it 
was  known  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sut- 
cliffe had  not  been  living  very  happily,  it 
was  hardly  expected  that  their  disagree- 
ments would  terminate  so  disastrously. 
The  writer  ended  by  begging  that  Dr. 
Goldingham  would  convey  the  news  to  the 
unhappy  lady  before  it  should  come  to  her 
ears  by  common  report 

It  soon  came  to  light  that  Sutcliffe  was 
deep  in  debt,  and  had  left  his  wife  penni- 
lesa  The  guilty  pair  were  traced  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  for  the  Cape,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  it  was  reported  that  Sut- 
cliffe had  volunteered  for  service  in  one  of 
the  interminable  wars  between  the  Kafirs 
and  the  Europeans. 

The  poor  woman  recovered  very  slowly 
from  the  shock.  All  the  progress  she  had 
made  was  lost;  and,  when  she  managed 
again  to  walk  out  in  the  garden,  she  was 
as  pale  as,  or  paler,  than  before.  There  was 
her  great  sorrow,  of  course,  to  vex  her; 
but,  besides  this,  there  was  another  which 
gave  her  deep  discomfort  She  had  now 
been  almost  six  months  at  the  farm,  and, 
what  with  the  charge  for  her  board  and 
lodging  and  what  she  owed  the  doctor,  her 
fifty  pounds  would  be  more  than  gone. 

One  day  she  took  the  doctor  into  her 
confidence,  and  was  surprised  to  find  from 
him  that  professional  etiquette  forbade  him 
to  receive  a  farthing  from  her;  he  was 
simply  attending  for  his  friend,  Dr.  Cooper, 
who  would,  no  doubt,  send  in  his  bill  in 
due  time.  Still  she  was  most  uneasy.  She 
knew  she  must  be  taking  some  steps  to 
quit  the  quiet  nook  where  she  had  been  so 
happy  until  the  crash  had  come  ;  and  how 
to  begin  she  could  not  tell. 

One  day  she  opened  the  subject  with  the 
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farmer;  bat  he  told  her  not  to  worrit 
herself,  for  he  would  let  her  know  as  soon 
as  the  fifty  pounds  was  done.  He  meant 
to  charge  her  for  just  what  she  ate,  and  as 
yet  she  hadn't  got  through  ten  pounds 
of  it 

At  last  one  day  a  startling  piece  of  news 
reached  us,  viz.,  that  Captain  Sutcliife  had 
been  killed  in  South  Africa.  The  doctor 
made  full  enquiries,  and,  according  to  the 
reply  he  received,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Satcliffe  was  a  widow. 
The  poor  woman  grieved  and  fretted  at 
first,  but  it  was  hardly  possible  that  her 
sorrow  for  a  husband  who  was  already 
dead  to  her,  and  who  had  wronged  her  so 
deeply,  could  be  lasting.  She  roused  her- 
self and  set  to  work  to  pack  her  boxes,  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  a  living  for 
her  child  and  herself.  The  doctor  made 
interest  on  her  behalf  with  his  friend,  Dr. 
Cooper,  and  before  long  he  was  able  to 
tell  her  that  she  might  have  the  post  of 
assistant-matron  at  a  convalescent  home 
on  the  southern  coast  if  she  liked  to 
accept  it. 

Mrs.  Sutclifie  was  overjoyed  at  the  news, 
for  of  late  the  goblin  wolf  of  poverty  had 
haunted  her  day  and  night ;  but  when  she 
told  her  good  fortune  to  Farmer  Deverel, 
his  honest  face  fell,  and  a  look  of  heartfelt 
sorrow  came  into  his  eyes.  For  the  next 
week  he  scarcely  saw  her.  He  was  early 
to  work  and  late  home,  and  hardly  spoke  a 
word  to  anyone.  One  day  Mrs.  Sutclifie 
went  to  meet  him,  as  she  saw  him  coming 
home  to  his  dinner  across  the  meadow. 

''  Mr,  Deverel,  I  haven't  seen  you  since 
Sunday  to  speak  to.  I  suppose  you  are 
busy  getting  ready  for  wheat-sowing  ? " 

'*Yes,  ma'am,  I've  been  rather  busy 
lately." 

''You  used  to  laugh  at  my  Norfolk 
farming.  Now  I  believe  more  than  half 
the  wheat  there  is  sown  by  this  time." 

A  quaint  smile  came  over  Simon's  hand- 
some face — not  a  smile  of  joy — at  this 
allusion  to  their  old  talk  on  the  downs; 
but  he  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Sutcliffe  went  on : 

"  It's  getting  rather  cold  to  sit  up  in  the 
fir-wood  now,  but  I  must  go  and  have  a 
parting  look  at  my  favourite  place  before 
I  go." 

''So  you're  rightly  sure  about  going, 
ma'am,  then  ?  Well,  we  shall  be  terribly 
lonely  when  you  and  Miss  Alice  have 
left." 

"  Yes,  we  must  go,  Mr.  DevereL  Some- 
times I  fear  we  are  giving  your  mother 


too  much  troubla  She  is  an  old  lady  now. 
I  think  you  yourself  must  often  have  been 
put  about  on  account  of  our  being  here, 
and  have  wished  us  anywhere  else." 

Simon  looked  at  her  steadily  for  some 
seconds.  Evidently  there  was  something 
in  his  heart  he  wanted  to  say,  but  he  did 
not  say  it  His  eyes  fell  when  they  met 
Mrs.  Sutclifie's,  and  he  added : 

"We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  yon, 
ma'am,  very  sorry  indeed." 

"But  don't  you  suppose  we  shall  be 
sorry  to  go  1  Oh,  Mr.  Deverel,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  how  can  I 
ever  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done !  I 
believe  Alice  would  rather  stay  here  than 
go  with  me." 

Simon  clasped  her  hand,  and  as  she 
withdrew  it^  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  saw  there  was  a 
tear  in  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

From  that  day  forth  she  marked  in  ids 
demeanour  a  natural  courtesy  and  dignity 
she  had  never  before  noticed.  I^ugh 
farmer  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  boor  in  hioL  Country  bred  herself, 
Mrs.  Sutcliffe  saw  nothing  odd  in  his  rustic 
speech  and  manner,  and,  even  if  she  had, 
her  heart  was  generous  enough  to  have 
reckoned  it  as  nothing  against  his  sterliDg 
goodness. 

In  due  time  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  left  the  fans, 
and  Simon  went  to  his  work  more  silent 
and  more  resolute  than  heretofore.  He 
bore  in  patience  all  his  mother's  gibes,  for 
the  old  woman  believed,  and  she  was  not 
far  wrong,  that  very  little  of  that  fifl^ 
pounds  remained  in  Simon's  keeping.  The 
farmer  never  saw  the  doctor  without 
enquiring  for  his  late  guest^  and  for  some 
time  the  report  was  as  good  as  could  be 
wished.  But  one  day  in  spring  the  doctor 
had  bad  news  to  telL  ^Irs.  Sutcliffe  had 
quite  broken  down  under  the  work,  and 
had  left  the  home  some  weeks.  He  had 
only  just  heard  by  accident  that  she  was 
living,  he  feared,  in  some  poverty  in 
London. 

A  strange  light  broke  over  Simon's  face 
as  he  listened  to  the  doctor's  story. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  address,  if  you 
please,  doctor?"  he  said  gently;  "I've a 
bit  of  money  she  bade  me  keep  for  her, 
and  just  now  it  may  come  in  handy." 

"  Simon,  Simon,  that  is  a  lie,  and — bless 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  for  telling  it,  and 
I'll  be  as  good  a  liar  as  you.  I  had  some 
of  the  money,  too,  and  I've  just  sent  her 
some  of  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

Simon  clasped  the  doctor's  handL 

"Doctor,  I  must  tell  you    something. 
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I  a'n't  a  man  o'  many  words.  The  first 
time  I  knew  she  was  in  trouble  I  began  to 
love  her ;  and  I  ha'  been  wantin'  to  make 
her  my  wife  ever  since  I  ha'  knowd  her 
rascal  of  a  husband  was  dead." 

"  Then  why  the  deuce  did  you  let  her 
go  away  I    Why  didn't  you  ask  her  I " 

"  I  feared  like ;  though  she  was  only  a 
country  gell  bred  and  bom,  she  seemed  so 
Bofb  and  gentle  when  compared  wi'  the  likes 
o'  me ;  but  now  she's  down  in  the  world 
she  might  listen,  just  for  the  home,  you 
know." 

"  For  a  home,  indeed ;  and  why  not  for 
yourself  1  Why,  the  last  words  she  said  to 
me  were  that  you  were  the  best  man  she 
had  ever  known." 

"Ah  yes,  she  liked  me,  and  the  little 
gell  liked  me  too,  but  whether  she'd  Uke 
to  live  all  her  life  at  Cobb  Hall  is  quite 
another  matter.  Though  she  is  a  farmer's 
daughter  herself,  you  know,  doctor." 

"And  she'll  be  a  farmer's  wife  before 
many  weeks  are  over,  I  expect.  Go  to 
her  at  once, -man,  and  tell  her  if  she  won't 
have  you  for  a  husband  m  marry  her 
mygelt" 

"  Well,  pVaps  I'd  better  go  home  and 
think  about  it  You'll  give  me  the  address, 
doctor  1 " 

The  address  was  given,  and  the  next 
day  Simon  saw  the  doctor,  and  told  him  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  start  on  his 
momentous  journey  theday  after  to-morrow; 
and  surely  enough,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
Simon,  dressed  in  his  best,  walked  up  to 
the  White  Horse  to  go  by  the  carrier's-cart 
to  Martlebury,  and  there  take  the  train ; 
but  early  as  he  was,  the  doctor  was  there 
before  lum. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  Simon  coming 
along  he  went  to  meet  him,  and,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  led  him  aside.  Simon 
had  never  been  to  London  but  once  before, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  journey,  leaving 
the  errand  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
would  have  been  enough  to  make  him 
nervous. 

^  "  I'm  glad  you're  here,  doctor ;  there's  a 
Bight  o'  things  I  want  to  ax  ye." 

"  Simon,  my  friend,  you'd  better  not  go 
to  London  to-day,"  said  the  doctor,  his  eye 
and  his  voice  both  tender  and  fall  of 
compassion. 

"  Why  1 "  said  Simon,  stopping  short. 
«  She  not  ill.,  doctor  1  Nothing  o'  that  1 " 
^ "  No  illness,  only  ill-luck.  Heaven  for- 
give me  for  sayi^  so.  Simon,  her  husband 
is  not  dead.  He  arrived  in  England  a 
week  ago." 


"Oh,  that  is  it,  is  it!"  said  Simon,  not 
raising  his  eyes,  and  without  another  word 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  back  to 
the  farm. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  M£S.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PART  IIL      CHAPTER  VI. 

Wearied  after  a  night  of  unrest,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sultry  exhausting  day,  Hester 
Devenant,  lulled  by  the  cool  of  evening 
and  the  drowsy  dusk  of  the  gloamine,  had 
Mien  into  a  deep  sleep — for  a  while  into  a 
restful  one.  But  dreams  came  at  last — 
phantoms  as  stirring  as  though  they  had 
been  realities. 

Once  more  in  her  fevered  fancy  she 
knelt  among  the  king-eups  by  the  big 
dyke ;  onoe  more  a  dead,  white  face  rose 
from  oozy  depths;  once  more  the  water 
parted  to  let  that  ghastly  thing  pass  out 
mto  the  fitful  gleaming  of  the  mght. 

How  real — how  real  it  all  was  to  that 
troubled  sleeper  I  Her  mental  vision, 
watching  each  detail  of  the  grim  drama, 
as  the  ear  might  follow  each  note  of  a 
melody  known  by  heart,  seemed  to  catch 
the  glistening  shimmer  of  the  drops  that 
fell  m>m  the  dead  man's  hair,  and  to  note 
the  circles  widening  and  expanding  on  Uie 
ruffled  surface  of  tiie  dyke  to  die  in  little 
sobs  among  the  sedges. 

As  the  living  horror  of  her  dream  grew, 
deep  sighs  trembled  through  her  parted 
lips,  her  face  twitched,  her  hands  worked, 
and  so  at  last  the  depth  and  passion  of 
her  anguish  woke  her.  Drawing  her 
breath  heavily,  and  pushing  back  from  her 
brow  the  thick  grey  locks  that  were  dank 
and  heavy  with  sweat,  she  sat  staring  at 
vacancy. 

She  was  conscious  of  a  strange  stifling 
sensation  and  a  great  longing  for  air — 
more  air — some  sweet  fresh  wind  from 
heaven  to  blow  aside  these  clinging 
memories  and  horrible  visions  of  sleep. 

Hastily  putting  aside  the  covering  that 
Hilda's  loving  hands  had  laid  across  her 
feet,  Hester  rose,  swayed  a  moment  as  she 
stood,  and  then  passed  out  into  the  balmy 
night. 

Once  out  in  the  soft  silver  shower  of 
the  moonlight,  she  stood  a  moment  listen- 
ing to  the  murmur  of  the  river,  to  the 
gentle  rustle  of  the  welcome  breeze  that 
went  creeping  in  and  out  among  the 
branches,  and  then  another  sound  caught 
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her  ear — the  murmur  of  voices  soft  and 
low  as  those  of  Jessica  and  her  Lorenzo, 
in  that  night  when  the  fair  moon  made 
all  things  bright  as  were  their  own  full 
hearts. 

Hester  crossed  to  the  widely-opened 
casement  Her  dress  rustled^  bending 
the  grasses  as  she  passed ;  but  lovers'  ears 
are  sometimes  deaf  to  all  save  lovers' 
sighs.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the 
shadow  that  fell  upon  their  clasped  hands 
was  the  first  intimation  to  Ralph  and 
Hilda  that  their  solitude  was  invaded. 

Then  came  that  joyous  cry  from  Hilda, 
as  with  outstretched  hands  she  prayed  to 
her  mother  to  come  and  bless  her  hi^py 
child — a  cry  that  seemed  to  startle  the 
quiet  of  the  night ;  a  new  note  of  rapture 
among  its  gentle  harmonies — a  cry  that 
met  with  no  response,  a  note  that  awoke 
no  answering  echo  ^ 

Hester  was  silent,  her  sombre  eyes 
growing  to  the  face  of  him  who  was  the 
Uving  likeness  of  one  who  had  passed 
away  to  the  silent  land,  carrying  with  him 
ihe  burden  of  his  sorrows  and  his  sins. 

She  hardly  seemed  to  see  or  to  hear 
Hilda;  but,  noting  the  look  of  assured 
content  in  Ralph's  eyes,  she  smiled — a 
smile  cruel  enough  to  bUght  the  fairest 
lover's  hope,  or  at  all  events,  to  have  the 
will  to  do  so. 

With  eager,  happy  haste  Hilda  sought 
her  mother's  side,  caught  her  hand,  and 
held  it  close  as  she  led  her  in  from  among 
the  wavering  leaf-shadows. 

She  was  so  stirred  and  shaken  out  of 
her  usual  self  by  this  new-found  joy  of 
hers,  so  full  of  fondest  utterances  of  love 
and  care  for  her  mother,  that  Ralph  could 
do  little  else  save  look  and  listen,  biding 
his  time  to  act  as  his  own  counsel  and  plead 
his  own  cause. 

His  keener,  calmer  sight  saw  what  was 
as  yet  hidden  from  Hilda's  dazzled  eyes. 
Dire  and  sinister  misgivings  filled  his 
mind,  fears  unspeakable  arrayed  them- 
selves before  him,  all  pointing  to  possible 
trouble  coming  to  that  dear  heart  which  had 
but  now  throbbed  against  his  own. 

But  let  what  hot,  impatient  thoughts 
there  might  toss  in  his  heiurt,  Ralph  had  no 
choice  save  silence  for  a  while,  since  Mra 
Devenant.  ignoring  Hilda's  tender  agita- 
tion and  his  own  restrained  excitement, 
summoned  the  servant,  ordered  the  lamp 
to  be  brought  in,  and  would  have  had 
the  moonlight  shut  out  but  for  Hilda's 
entreaty. 

Ralph  was  ready  to  denounce  Hester  as 


selfish  and  cruel  In  reality  sho  was  only 
gaining  time.  The  influence  of  thi^ 
dream — so  terribly  real  in  its  unreality — 
was  about  her  still;  her  nerves  were 
vibrating ;  there  was  the  sound  as  of  the 
sobbing  ripples  of  disturbed  waters  in  her 
ears. 

She  wanted  to  be  calm  and  self-possessed 
before  entering  upon  a  terrible  conflict 
She  wanted  time.  But  now  that  interval 
of  respite  was  passed.  The  lamp,  with 
its  widespread  rosy-tinted  shade,  made 
a  ruddy  moonlight  of  its  own,  rivalling 
the  paler  one  outside;  the  maid-servant 
had  returned  to  the  interrupted  delights 
of  a  rustic  flirtation. 

Restraint  could  be  kept  up  no  longer; 
EUlda  was  kneeling  by  her  mother's  Imee, 
Ralph,  pleading  his  dear  love's  cause  and 
his  own,  displayed  no  lack  of  eloquence. 
He  craved  the  place  of  a  son  in  the  heart 
of  Hilda's  mother.  Whereas,  hitherto^ 
she,  Hester,  had  known  the  devotion  of 
one  heart — ^now  should  she  be  able  to 
gauge  that  of  two.  Could  she  trust  him 
with  her  dearest  treasure  I  Did  she 
question  the  height,  and  depth,  and 
strength  of  his  love  for  the  woman  he 
coveted  for  his  wife,  the  dear  companion 
of  his  life,  the  sharer  of  his  aims  and 
hopes,  the  secret  inspirer  of  all  that  should 
be  best  and  brightest  in  the  golden  yean 
to  come  f  Let  her  put  him  and  his  love 
to  the  test,  let  her  think  of  something 
hard  to  do,  and  bid  him  do  it  for  Hilda'i 
sake;  then  she  would  see  if  he  were  worthy 
of  the  great  and  beautiful  gift  he  begged 
of  her. 

Hester  raised  her  eyes  to  his  loving 
earnest  face,  the  face  of  the  man  who 
looked  at  her  with  the  eyes  of  Geoffrey 
Stirling,  who  spoke  to  her  with  the  voice 
of  Geoffrey  Stirling. 

'*  Would  you,  indeed,  do  so  much  for 
Hilda's  sake  t  "  she  said. 

"  Try  me,"  he  answered,  tossing  back  hii 
hair  with  the  old  familiar  gesture,  looking 
her  and  the  world  proudly  in  the  face, 
conscious  of  the  wealth  of  love  in  his  beatr 
ing  heart — the  love  that  could  never 
swerve,  or  fail,  or  changa 

Putting  Hilda  gently  but  firmly  bom 
her,  Hester  rose  from  her  chair,  stood  con- 
fronting the  man  who  had  asked  for  a  son's 
place  in  her  heart,  and  would  have  spoken, 
but  that  for  the  moment  something  im- 
peded her  utterance. 

She  had  been  foiled  once  by  grim  Death 
himself.  She  had  thirsted  for  vengeance 
through  the  long  and  arid  years,  and  when 
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the  longed-for  cup  had  but  touched  her 
lips,  a  skeleton  hand  had  grasped  it,  dashed 
it  to  the  ground,  and  cast  it  in  fragments 
at  her  feet  Nov,  once  more  her  eager, 
trembling  lips  almost  touched  its  brim, 
now  no  bony  clutch  should  wrest  it  from 
her.  She  would  drink  and  be  satisfied. 
She  would  see  the  travail  of  a  human 
soul  and  be  content 

It  was  not  pity  that  held  Hester  tongue- 
tied.  Perhaps  in  all  her  life  she  had 
hardly  known  what  pity  was.  True  she 
had  pitied  Gabriel,  her  husband,  as  he  lay 
heavy  with  the  heaviness  of  death  upon 
her  breast,  staring  heavenwards  with  sight- 
less eyes;  but  the  pity  had  been  more  for 
herself  than  him  even  then — ^in  that  she 
suffered  so  acutely  in  the  loss  of  what  she 
had  loved.  It  was  not  pity  that  held  her 
silent,  but  rather  an  exultation  so  pas- 
sionate that  it  climbed  in  her  throat  like 
poor  Lear's  sorrow,  choking  her. 

Wax-white  was  her  cheek,  pallid  her 
lips;  but  in  her  eyes  burnt  a  hot  and  sombre 
fire,  and  the  hand  that  rested  on  the  mantel- 
shelf was  douched. 

''  Try  me,"  said  Ralph  again,  halMaueh- 
ins  as  he  spoke,  exultant  in  his  knowledge 
of  nis  own  heart,  and  of  Hilda's. 

**  Well,  then,  for  Hilda's  sake,  give  up 
all  these  hopes  of  yours,  Ralph  Stirling ; 
trample  them  under  foot  Kiss  her  if  you 
will ;  I  will  grant  you  so  much  grace ;  and 
tiien  see  her  face  no  more." 

At  this,  Hilda,  who  had,  still  kneelbig, 
been  looking  up  at  her  mother  as  one  who 
listens  for  a  longed-for  word  of  greeting, 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  to  her  lover's  side, 
oasping  her  hands  about  his  arm,  gazing 
wiloly  in  his  'face  as  who  would  say,  "  Do 
not  heed  her,  she  knows  not  what  she 
says!" 

For  the  darkest  shadow  of  all  was  over 
Hilda  now.  The  terrible  dread  which  had 
many  a  time  and  oft  come  upon  her  in  the 
dead,  dark  hours  of  the  night,  was  staring 
in.  her  face,  a  gruesome,  fearsome  thing 
that  chilled  her  blood,  and  stayed  the 
beating  of  her  heart  Ralph  cast  his 
arm  about  her,  drawing  her  closely  to  his 
breast  He  looked  down  upon  her  up- 
turned &ee,  fondly,  proudly,  with  an 
exquisite  smile  of  absolute  trust  and 
devotion. 

Then,  still  smiling,  he  looked  at  Hester. 

"  Why  should  I  give  up  Hilda  I "  he 
said. 

The  hand  upon  the  mantel-shelf  was 
clenched  till  it  shook  with  the  tension. 
Hester's  lips  trembled  so  that  they  scarce 


could  frame  the  words  that  strove  to  pass 
their  trembling  portal. 

'*  Because  it  is  not  for  you,  Geoffrey 
Stirling's  son,  to  ask  any  honest  woman  to 
be  your  wife — least  of  all  Gabriel  Deve- 
nant's  daughter." 

Ralph  fell  back  a  pace  before  her  words 
as  if  they  had  been  blows,  staring  at  the 
fierce  and  pitiless  beauty  of  her  face  with 
wide  and  wondering  eyes. 

Was  she  mad — this  woman  who  dared 
to  utter  his  father's  name  coupled  with 
some  shadowy  accusation  of  dishonour — 
this  woman  who  bade  him  give  up  tdl  his 
best  and  highest  hopes  because  no  honest 
woman  might  link  her  lot  with  his  t 

Hilda,  still  clinging  to  him  with  loving, 
restraining  arms,  moaned  out  a  prayer  to 
him  to  have  some  pity,  to  be  gentle — 
very  gentle — with  poor  mothia 

But  Ralph  was  past  gentleness  or  pity 
either.  In  his  ears  no  name  was  so  sacred 
as  that  of  the  father  whom  he  had  loved 
— the  father  who  had  died,  mourning 
him  as  one  dead — died,  hungering  for  the 
touch  of  his  hand  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

'*  If  this  is  some  sorry  jest,  some  jugglery 
to  test  my  love  for  Hilda,  I  pray  you  say 
no  mora  There  are  wounds  so  deep  they 
cannot  bear  even  the  lightest  touch. 

Thus  spoke  Ralph,  his  breath  coming  in 
the  quick  gasps  of  strone  and  sudden 
excitement,  his  cheek  palhd  as  Hester's 
own. 

"  It  is  no  sorry  jest,  no  jugglery,**  she 
answered,  and  her  voice  rang  high  and 
clear.  ''  You  are  the  son  of  a  robber,  a 
liar,  a  cheat,  a  murderer ! " 

With  a  strangled  cry  of  bitter  rage  and 
pain,  Ralph  fell  back  from  Hester  Deve- 
nant  as  though  she  were  some  pestilential 
thing,  whom  all  men  alike  must  hate  and 
fly  from. 

"My  God!"  he  said,  sobbing  with 
passion  as  he  spoke,  "  that  I  shomd  live 
to  hear  such  words,  and  let  those  live  who 
utter  them ! " 

*'  Ralph,  Ralph,  have  pity !  Oh,  my 
love,  she  knows  not  what  she  says.  These 
are  but  wild  delusions  haunting  her  tor- 
tured brain.  She  knows  not  what  she 
says." 

Thus  Hilda,  beside  herself,  pleading  for 
pity,  betrayed  the  secret  terror  of  her  life. 

But  none  heeded. 

She  had  slipped  from  Ralph's  hold,  and 
stood  beside  her  mother,  white  and  wan, 
yet  full  of  courage. 

«  Come,"  she  said,  ''  mothie^  cjQ{isi<^  ^sA 
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rest    Say  no  more  now.    Nothing  shall 
be  let  to  vex  you,  dear.     Come  !" 

Hester  laughed  aloud. 

"Poor  fooir'  she  said,  clutching  the 
girl's  wrist  and  putting  her  rougUy  aside  ; 
"  she  would  rather  thmk  her  mother  mad 
than  believe  her  lover  the  wretched  thing 
he  is.  Listen,"  she  continued,  pointing  at 
Ralph,  who,  regarding  her  fixedly,  fought 
bravely  for  self-command ;  '*  listen  to  more 
words  of  truth,  and  wonder  more  and 
more  that  you  live  to  hearken  to  them,  or 
let  me  live  who  speak  theuL  Do  what 
you  will ;  only  listen,  and  I  care  not  what 
you  do.  Your  father,  (Geoffrey  Stirling, 
robbed  the  bank.  He  was  the  hero  of 
that  oft-told  tale.  He  drove  Gabriel  Deve- 
nant  to  a  shameful  death,  made  me  a  widow 
and  my  child  fatherless.  I  cursed  him 
living  and  I  cursed  him  dead,  and  now 
the  curse  is  on  your  head,  the  blight  is 
on  your  heart.  He  died,  confessing  his 
guilty  crying  aloud  for  mercy,  praying  for 
time — ^time — only  time,  and  he  would 
atrive  to  repair  the  past  He  cried  out 
that  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  were  searing  his  heart,  that  ill- 
gotten  gold  was  dragging  him  down  to 
helL  I  tell  you  he  confessed — confessed — 
but  only  what  I  had  known  through  all  the 
long  and  weary  years." 

A  strange  change  had  come  over  RalpL 
He  looked,  moved,  and  spoke  as  one 
actuated  by  some  power  outside  himselt 

"  If  you  believed  these  things,  if  you 
believed  my  dearest  father  to  be  a  robber 
and  a  murderer,  in  that  his  sin  drove  your 
husband  to  his  death,  how  is  it  that  you 
ever  touched  my  hand,  or  let  my  foot  cross 
your  threshold  1  How  could  you  bear  to 
see  me  by  your  daughter's  side,  to  greet 
me  as  you  have  done,  almost  tenderly  f " 

Hester  came  close  up  to  her  antagonist ; 
she  smiled  in  his  face. 

"  I  was  foiled  once.  Death  came,  and, 
in  the  game  I  played,  I  lost  Now,  I  have 
won !  We  are  told  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children ; 
and  now,  you  must  suffer  for  your  father's 
sin,  and  I  shall  see  you  suffer." 

"  Who  is  the  liar — who  is  the  Judas  now  1 " 
said  Salph,  speaking  as  one  who  has  little 
choice  of  the  words  he  utters ;  *'  you  have 


lived  a  lie  to  me,  with  all  these  bittar 
thoughts  seething  in  your  heart  Yea 
have  lured  me  on,  you  have  betrayed  m 
with  kindness,  you  have  been  a  Judas  to 


ma" 

"Who  told  you  to  say  that  to  met" 
said  Hester,  fiercely,  nervously,  dutchi&i 
at  her  sleeve ;  "you  have  been  companog 
notes,  you  and " 

Ralph  interrupted  her. 

"  I  have  been  comparing  notes  frith  no 
one.  I  speak  of  these  fancies  of  yonn 
about  my  father,  as  if  they  were  facts,  to 
humour  you.  To  you  they  have  been 
facts,  and  you  have  been  false  to  ma" 

"  You  do  not  believe  what  I  say  1 " 

Hester  hissed  the  words  through  her 
teeth. 

Ralph  laughed  softly. 

"  Words  to  be  believed  must  be  proved," 
he  said,  "  else  they  are  but  empty  things.* 

As  he  spoke,  such  a  change  had  come 
over  the  face  of  the  woman  he  confix>nted 
as  startled  even  him,  wrapped  as  he  was  in 
that  unnatural  calnf  that  is  often  the,4yal- 
come  of  a  terrible  strain. 

She  stared  fixedly  at  something  beyond 
him;  her  jaw  dropped ;  she  staggered  bad[ 
against  the  mantel-shel£  The  door  behind 
^ph  had  opened  softly,  but  he  had  not 
heard  it,  possessed  as  he  was  by  a  supreme 
excitement  of  nerve  and  feeling  thst 
rendered  him  blind  and  deaf  to  lul  eba 
At  sight  of  Hester's  changing  face  he 
turned.  Then,  hand  to  hand,  eye  to  eje, 
two,  long  parted,  faced  each  other. 

"  Master  Ralph— Master  Ralph  I " 

"  Davey— dear  old  Davey  ! " 

And  Hilda  with  a  glad  cry  flung  henelf 
upon  Davey's  neck. 

He  was  no  longer  to  her  a  man  who  had, 
loved,  and  loved  in  vain.  He  was  help 
when  help  was  most  sorely  needed ;  he  was 
the  good  angel  whose  advent  was  as  (hat 
of  one  sent  s&aight  from  Heaven. 


Now  Fublishing,  the 
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Mb.  SCARBOROUfiH  had  again  sent  for 
Mr.  Grey,  but  a  couple  of  weeks  passed 
before  he  came.  At  firet  he  refused  to 
cotnc,  saying  that  he  would  send  his  clerk 
down  if  any  wort  were  wanted  such  as  the 
clerk  might  do.  And  the  clerk  did  coma 
imd  was  very  useful.  But  Mr.  Scarborough 
persevered,  uaiog  argumenla  which  Mr. 
Grey  found  himself  unable  at  last  to  resist. 
He  was  dying-  find  there  would  soon  be  an 
end  of  it.  That  was  hia  strongest  argu- 
maat.  Then  it  was  alleged  that  a  lawyer 
of  experience  was  certainly  needed,  and 
that  Mr.  Scarborough  coald  not  very  well 
pat  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
And  old  friendship  was  brought  np.  And 
then,  at  last,  the  squire  alleged  tlrat  there 
*ere  other  Becrets  to  be  divulged  respect- 
ing his  family,  of  which  Mr,  Scarborough 
thought  that  Mr.  Grey  would  approve. 
What  could  ba  the  "  other  secrets  "  1  But 
It  ended  in  Mr.  Grey  assenting  to  go,  in 
opposition  to  his  daughter's  advice.  "  I 
voald  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him 
or  hia  secrets,"  Dolly  bad  said. 

"  Yon  do  not  know  him." 

"I  know  as  much  about  him  asa  woman 
can  know  of  a  man  she  doesn't  know ; — 
&nd  all  from  youradi  You  have  said  over 
and  over  i^ain  that  he  is  a  '  rascal* " 

"  Not  a  rascal.  I  don't  tliiak  I  said  he 
Vas  a.  rascal." 

"  I  believe  you  used  that  very  word." 

"  Then  I  aasay  it.  A  rascal  has  some- 
thing mean  about  him.  Juniper's  a 
rascal." 

"  He  cares  nothing  for  his  word." 

"  Nothing  at  all, — when  the  law  is  con- 
cerned." 


"  And  he  has  defamed  hia  own  wife." 
"  That  was  done  many  years  ago." 
"  For  a  fixed  purpose,  and  not  from 
passion,"  Dolly  continued.  "  He  is  a 
thoroughly  bod  man.  You  have  made  hi? 
will  for  him,  and  now  I  would  leave  him." 
After  that  Mr.  Grey  declined  for  a  second  ' 
time  to  go.  But  at  last  he  was  persuaded. 
On  the  evening  of  hia  arrival  he  dined 
with  Mountjoy  and  Merton,  and  on  that 
occasion  Miss  Scarborough  joined  them. 
Of  course  there  was  much  surmise  as  to  the 
cause  for  this  further  visit.  Mertnn 
declared  that,  as  he  had  acted  as  the  sick 
man's  private  aeeretary,  he  was  bound  to 
keep  his  secret  as  for  as  he  knew  it.  Ho 
only  surmised  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  but  of  that  he  conld  say  nothing, 
Misa  Scarborough  waa  altogether  in  the 
dark.  She,  and  she  alone,  spoke  of  her 
brother  with  respect,  but  in  that  she  knew 
nothing. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is,"  said  Mount- 
joy  ;  "  but  I  suspect  it  to  be  something 
intended  for  my  benefit  and  for  the  utter 
ruin  of  Augustus."  Miss  Scarborough  had 
now  retired,  "If  it  could  be  possible,  I 
should  think  that  he  intended  to  declare 
that  all  he  had  said  before  was  false."  To 
this,  however,  Mr.  Grey  would  not  listen. 
He  was  very  stout  in  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  any  reversion  of  the  decision  to 
which  they  had  all  come.  Augustas  was 
undoubtetUy  by  law  his  father's  eldest  son. 
He  had  seen  with  his  o^vn  eyes  copies  of 
the  registry  of  the  marriage,  which  Mr. 
Barry  tad  gone  across  the  Continent  to 
make.  And  in  that  book  bis  wife  had 
signed  her  maiden  name  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  This  had  been  done 
in  the  presence  of  the  clergymnn  and  of  a 
gentleman, — a  German,  then  residing  on  the 
spot,  who  had  himself  been  examined,  and 
had  stated  that  the  wedding,  as  a  wedding, 
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had  been  regular  in  all  respects.  He  was 
since  dead,  but  the  clergyman  who  had 
married  them  was  still  alive.  Within 
twelve  months  of  that  time  Mr.  Scar- 
borough and  his  bride  had  arrived  in 
England,  and  Augustus  had  been  bonL 
*' Nothing  but  the  most  indisputable 
evidence  would  have  sufficed  to  prove  a 
fact  by  which  you  were  so  cruelly  wronged," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Mountjoy. 
"  And  when  your  father  told  me  that  no 
wrong  could  be  done  to  you,  as  the  pro- 
perty was  hopelessly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  I  told  nim  that  for  all  purposes  of 
the  law,  the  Jews  were  as  dear  to  me  as 
you  were.  I  do  say  that  nothing  but  the 
most  certain  facts  would  have  convinced 
me.  Such  facts,  when  made  certain,  are 
immovable.  If  your  father  has  any  plot 
for  robbing  Augustus,  he  will  find  me  as 
staunch  a  friend  to  Augustus  as  ever  I 
have  been  to  you."  When  he  had  so 
spoken  they  separated  for  the  night,  and 
his  words  had  been  so  strong  that  they 
had  altogether  a£fected  Mountjoy.  If  such 
were  his  father's  intention,  it  must  be  by 
some  further  plot  that  he  endeavoured  to 
carry  it  out ;  and  in  his  father's  plots  he 
would  put  no  trust  whatever. 

And  yet  he  declared  his  own  purpose  as 
he  discussed  the  matter  late  into  the  night 
with  Merton.  '*I  cannot  trust  Grey  at 
all,  nor  my  father  either,  because  I  do 
not  believe,  as  Grey  believes,  this  story 
of  the  marriage.  My  father  is  so 
clever,  and  so  resolute  in  his  purpose  to 
set  aside  all  control  over  the  property  as 
arranged  by  law,  that  to  my  mind  it  has 
all  been  contrived  by  himself.  Either  Mr. 
Barry  has  been  squared,  or  the  German 
parson,  or  the  foreign  gentleman,  or  more 
probably  all  of  them.  Mr.  Grey  himself 
may  have  been  squared  for  all  I  know ; — 
though  he  is  the  kindest-hearted  gentle- 
man I  ever  came  across.  Anything  shall 
be  more  probable  to  me  than  that  I  am  not 
my  father's  eldest  son."  To  all  this  Mr. 
Merton  said  very  little,  though  no  doubt 
he  had  his  own  ideas. 

The  next  morning  the  three  gentlemen, 
with  Mr.  Grey's  clerk,  sat  down  to  break- 
fast solemn  and  silent  The  clerk  had 
been  especially  entreated  to  say  nothing  of 
what  he  had  learned,  and  was  therefore  not 
questioned  by  his  master.  But  in  truth 
he  had  learned  but  little,  having  spent  his 
time  in  the  sorting  and  copying  of  letters 
which,  though  they  all  bore  upon  the 
subject  in  hand,  told  nothing  of  the  real 
tale.     Further  surmises  were  useless  now, 


as,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr. 
Merton  were  to  go  up  together  to  the 
squire's  room.  The  clerk  was  to  remain 
within  call,  but  there  would  be  no  need  of 
Mountjoy.  ''  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  go 
to  bed,"  said  he,  ''or  up  to  London,  or 
anywhere."  Mr.  Grey  very  sententiously 
advised  him  at  any  rate  not  to  go  up  to 
London. 

The  hour  came,  and  Mr.  Grey,  with 
Merton  and  the  clerk,  disappeared  up- 
stairs. They  were  summoned  by  Mus 
Scarborough,  who  seemed  to  feel  heavily 
the  awful  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  "I 
am  sure  he  is  going  to  do  somethhig  very 
dreadful  this  time,"  she  whispered  to  Mr. 
Grey,  who  seemed  himself  to  be  a  little 
awestruck,  and  did  not  answer  her. 

At  two  o'clock  they  all  met  again  at 
lunch,  and  Mr.  Grey  was  silent,  and  in 
truth  very  unhappy.  Merton  and  the 
clerk  were  also  silent, — as  was  Miss  Scar- 
borough, silent  as  death.  She  indeed 
knew  nothing,  but  the  other  three  knew 
as  much  as  Mr.  Scarborough  could  or 
would  tell  them.  Mountjoy  was  there 
also,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  meal  broke 
out  violently  :  "Why  the  mischief  don^ 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  my  father  has 
said  to  you  1 " 

"  Because  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  hU 
story,"  said  Mr.  Grey. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Grey ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Scar- 
borough. 

"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  his  story," 
repeated  Mr.  Grey.  "  Your  father's  intel- 
ligence is  so  high,  and  his  principles  so 
low,  that  there  is  no  scheme  which  he  does 
not  think  that  he  cannot  carry  out  against 
the  established  laws  of  his  country.  His 
present  tale  is  a  made-up  fable." 

"What  do  you  say,  Merton f"  asked 
Mountjoy. 

"It  looks  to  me  to  be  true,"  said 
Merton,  "  but  I  am  no  lawyer." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it  is!" 
said  Mountjoy. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Grey,  "  though 
he  commissioned  me  to  do  so.  Greenwood 
there  will  tell  you."  Greenwood  was  the 
name  of  the  clerk.  "  But  I  advise  you  to 
take  him  with  you  to  your  own  room.  And 
Mr.  Merton  would,  I  am  sure,  gowithyoa 
As  for  me,  it  would  be  impossible  that  I 
should  do  credit  in  the  telling  of  it  to  a 
story  of  which  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
word." 

''Am  I  not  to  know  1 "  asked  Miss  Scar- 
borough plaintively. 

"  Your  nephew  will  tell  you,"  said  Mr. 
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Grey,  "or  Mr.  Merton;^-or  Mr.  Green- 
wood can  do  so  if  he  has  permission  from 
Mr.  Scarborough.  I  would  rather  tell  no 
on&  It  is  to  me  incredible."  With  that 
he  got  up  and  walked  away. 

"Now  then,  Merton,"  said  Mountjoy, 
rising  from  his  chair. 

"Upon  my  word  I  hardly  know  what  to 
do,''  said  Merton. 

*'Yoa  must  come  and  tell  me  this  won- 
derful tale.  I  suppose  that  in  some  way  it 
does  affect  my  interests  t " 
"It  affects  your  interests  very  much." 
"  Then  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  certainly 
shall  believe  it.  My  father  at  present 
would  not  wish  to  do  me  an  injury.  It 
must  be  told,  so  come  along.  Mr.  Green- 
wood had  better  come  also."  Then  he 
left  the  room,  and  the  two  men  followed 
him.  They  went  away  to  the  smoking- 
room,  leaving  Mr.  Grey  with  Miss  Scar- 
borough. '*  Am  I  to  know  nothing  about 
it  f "  said  Miss  Scarborough. 

"  Not  from  me.  Miss  Scarborough.  You 
can  understand  that  I  cannot  tell  you  a 
•story  which  will  require  at  every  word  that 
I  should  explain  my  thorough  disbelief  in 
your  brother.  I  have  been  very  angry 
with  him  and  he  has  been  more  energetic 
than  can  have  been  good  for  him." 

'^  Oh  me ;  you  will  have  killed  him 
among  you ! " 

"It  has  been  his  own  doing.  You, 
however,  had  better  go  to  him.  I  must 
return  to  town  this  evening." 
"You  will  stay  for  dinner  1 " 
"  No.  I  cannot  stay  for  dinner.  I  cannot 
sit  down  with  Mountjoy, — who  has  done 
notiiing  in  the  least  wrong,  —  because 
I  feel  myself  to  be  altogether  opposed  to 
his  interests.  I  would  rather  be  out  of 
the  house."  So  saying  he  did  leave  the 
house,  and  went  back  to  London  by  train 
that  afternoon. 

The  meeting  that  morning,  which  had 
been  very  stormy,  cannot  be  given  word 
by  word.  From  the  moment  in  which  the 
squire  had  declared  his  purpose,  the  lawyer 
had  expressed  his  disbelief  in  all  that  was 
said  to  him.  This  Mr.  Scarborough  had 
at  first  taken  very  kindly,  but  Mr.  Grey 
dun^  to  his  purpose  with  a  pertinacity 
which  had  at  last  beaten  down  the  squire's 
iU-humour,  and  had  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Merton.  ''  How  can  I  be 
quiet  1"  the  squire  had  said,  "when  he 
tells  me  that  everything  I  say  is  a 
liet" 

"It  is  a  lie,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  who  had 
lost  all  control  of  himself. 


"  You  should  not  say  that,  Mr.  Grey," 
said  Merton. 

"  He  should  spare  a  man  on  his  death- 
bed, who  is  endeavouring  to  do  his  duty 
by  his  children,"  said  the  man  who  thus 
declared  himself  to  be  dying. 

"  I  will  go  away,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  rising. 
"  He  has  forced  me  to  come  here  against 
my  will,  and  has  known, — must  have 
known, — that  I  should  tell  him  what  I 
thought.  Even  though  a  man  be  dying,  a 
man  cannot  accept  what  he  says  on  a  matter 
of  business  such  as  this  unless  he  believe 
him.  I  must  tell  him  that  I  believe  him 
or  that  I  do  not  I  disbelieve  the  whole 
story,  and  will  not  act  upon  it  as  though  I 
believed  it"  But  even  after  this  the  meet- 
ing was  continued,  Mr.  Grey  consenting  to 
sit  there  and  to  hear  what  was  said  to  the 
end. 

The  purport  of  Mr.  Scarborough's  story 
will  probably  have  been  understood  by  our 
readers.  It  was  Mr.  Scarborough's  present 
intention  to  make  it  understood  that  the 
scheme  intended  for  the  disinheritance  of 
Mountjoy  had  been  false  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  had  been  arranged, 
not  for  the  injury  of  Mountjoy,  but  for 
the  salvation  of  the  estate  from  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  Mountjoy  would  have  lost 
nothing,  as  the  property  would  have  gone 
entirely  to  the  tf ews  had  Mr.  Scarborough 
then  died,  and  Mountjoy  been  taken  as  ms 
legitimate  heir.  He  was  not  anxious,  he 
had  declared,  to  say  anything  on  the  present 
occasion  in  defence  of  his  conduct  in  that 
respect  He  would  soon  be  gone,  and  he 
would  leave  men  to  judge  him  who  might 
do  so  the  more  honestly  when  they  should 
have  found  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
paying  even  the  Jews  in  full  the  moneys 
which  they  had  actually  advanced.  But 
now  things  were  again  changed,  and  he 
was  bound  to  go  back  to  the  correct  order 
of  things. 

"  No ! "  shouted  Mr.  Grey. 
"To  the  correct  order  of  things,"  he 
went  on.  Mountjoy  Scarborough  was,  he 
declared,  undoubtedly  legitimate.  And 
then  he  made  Merton  and  the  clerk  bring 
forth  all  the  papers,  —  as  though  he 
had  never  brought  forth  any  papers  to 
prove  the  other  statement  to  Mr.  Grey. 
And  he  did  expect  Mr.  Grey  to  believe 
them.  Mr.  Grey  simply  put  them  all  back, 
metaphorically,  with  his  hand.  There  had 
been  two  marriages,  absolutely  prepared 
with  the  intent  of  enabling  him  at  some 
future  time  to  upset  the  law  altogether,  if 
it  should  seem  good  to  him  to  do  so. 
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"  And  your  wife  1 "  shouted  Mr.  Grey. 

''Dear  woman!  She  would  have  done 
anything  that  I  told  her; — unless  I  had 
told  her  to  do  what  was  absolutely 
wrong." 

*•  Not  wrong ! " 

"Well; — you  know  what  I  mean.  She 
was  the  purest  and  the  best  of  women." 
Then  he  went  on  with  his  tile.  There 
had  been  two  marriages,  and  he  now 
brought  forth  all  the  evidence  of  the 
former  marriage.  It  had  taken  place  in 
a  remote  town,  a  village,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Prussia,  whither  she  had  been 
taken  by  her  mother  to  join  him.  The 
two  ladies  had  both  been  since  long  dead. 
He  had  been  laid  up  at  the  little  Prussian 
town  under  the  plea  of  a  bad  leg.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  say  now  that  the  bad  leg 
had  been  pretence,  and  a  portion  of  his 
scheme.  The  law,  he  thought,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  arrangements  for  his  property, 
— the  property  which  should  have  been  his 
own, — ^had  sinned  so  greatly  as  to  drive  a 
wiee  man  to  much  scheming.  He  had 
began  scheming  early  in  the  businesa 
But  for  his  bad  leg  the  old  lady  would  not 
have  brought  her  daughter  to  be  married 
at  so  out-of-the-way  a  place  asKummelsburg 
in  Pomerania.  He  had  travelled  about 
and  found  Kummelsburg  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  enterprise.  There  was  a  most  civil 
old  Lutheran  clergyman  there,  to  whom  he 
had  made  himself  peculiarly  acceptable. 
He  had  now  certified  copies  of  the  registry 
at  Rummelsburg,  which  left  no  loop-hole 
for  doubt.  But  he  had  felt  that  probably 
no  enquiry  would  have  been  made  about 
what  had  been  done  thirty  years  ago  at 
Bummelsburg,  had  he  himself  desired 
to  be  silent  on  the  subject  "  There  will 
be  no  difficulty,"  he  said,  "  in  making  the 
Bummelsburg  marriage  known  to  all  the 
world." 

"I  think  there  will, — ^very  great  diffi- 
culty," Mr.  Grey  had  said. 

"  Not  the  least  But  when  I  had  to  be 
married  in  the  light  of  day,  after  Mount- 
joy's  birth,  at  Nice  in  Italy,  then  there 
was  the  difficulty.  It  had  to  be  done  in 
the  light  of  day ;  and  that  little  traveller 
with  his  nurse  were  with  us.  Nice  was  in 
Italy  then,  and  some  contrivance  was,  I 
assure  you,  necessary.  But  it  was  done, 
and  I  have  always  had  with  me  the  double 
sets  of  certificates.  As  things  have  turned 
up,  I  have  had  to  keep  Mr.  Grey  alto- 
gether in  the  dark  as  regards  Bummels- 
burg. It  was  very  difficult;  but  I  have 
succeeded." 


That  Mr.  Grey  should  have  been  almost 
driven  to  madness  by  such  an  outrage  as 
this  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  he  pre- 
ferred to  believe  that  Rummebburg  and 
not  Nice  was  the  mytL  "  How  dia  your 
wife  travel  with  you  during  the  whole  of 
that  year  ?  "  he  had  asked. 

"  As  Mrs.  Scarborough,  no  doubt  Bat 
we  had  been  very  little  in  society,  and  the 
world  at  large  seemed  willing  to  believe 
almost  anything  of  me  that  was  wroDg.  i 
However,  there  s  the  Bummelsburg  mar-  ' 
riage,  and  if  you  send  to  Bummelsburg 
you'll  find  that  it's  all  right; — a  little 
white  church  up  a  comer,  with  a  crooked 
spira  The  old  clergyman  is,  no  doubt, 
dead,  but  I  should  imagine  that  they 
would  keep  their  registers."  Then  he 
explained  how  he  had  travelled  about  the 
world  with  the  two  sets  of  certificates,  and 
had  made  the  second  public  when  his 
object  had  been  to  convert  Augustus  into 
his  eldest  son.  Many  people  then  had 
been  found  who  had  remembered  something 
of  the  marriage  at  Nice,  and  rememberea 
to  have  remembered  something  at  the  time 
of  having  been  in  possession  of  some  secret 
as  to  the  lady.  Bat  Bummelsbure  had 
been  kept  quite  in  the  dark  Now  it  was 
necessary  that  a  strong  light  should  be 
thrown  on  the  absolute  legality  of  the 
Bummelsburg  marriage. 

He  declared  that  he  had  more  than 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  those 
Bummelsburg  documents,  but  had  always 
been  deterred  by  the  reflection  that  when 
they  were  once  gone,  they  could  not  be 
brought  back  again.  '*I  had  always  in- 
tended," he  had  said,  "  to  burn  the  papers 
the  last  thing  before  my  death.  But  as  I 
learned  Augustus's  character,  I  made  quite 
certain  by  causing  them  to  be  sealed  up  in 
a  parcel  addressed  to  him,  so  that,  if  I  had 
died  by  accident,  they  might  have  fallen 
into  proper  hands.  But  I  see  now  the 
wickedness  of  my  project,  and,  therefore,  I 
give  them  over  to  Mr.  Grey."  So  saying 
he  tendered  the  parcel  to  the  attorney. 

^Ir.  Grey,  of  course,  refused  to  take,  or 
even  to  touch  the  Bummelsburg  parcel 
He  then  prepared  to  leave  the  room, 
declaring  it  would  be  his  duty  to  act  on 
the  part  of  Augustus,  should  Augustas  be 
pleased  to  accept  his  services.  But  Mr. 
Scarborough,  almost  with  tears,  implored 
him  to  change  his  purpose.  *'  Why  should 
you  set  two  brothers  by  the  earst"  At 
this  Mr.  Grey  only  shook  his  head  in- 
credulously. "  And  why  ruin  the  property 
without  an  object  1 " 
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"The  property  will  come  to  ruin." 
"Not  if  you  will  take  the  matter  up  in 
the  proper  spirit.  But  if  you  determine 
to  drive  one  brother  to  hostiUty  against  the 
other,  and  promote  unnecessary  litigation, 
of  course  the  lawyers  will  get  it  all'  Then 
Mr.  Grey  left  the  room,  boiling  with 
an^er,  in  that  he,  with  his  legal  knowledge 
ana  determination  to  do  right,  had  been 
80  utterly  thrown  aside,  wmle  Mr.  Scar- 
borough sank  exhausted  by  the  eflforts  he 
bad  gone  through. 


TRADES'-GUILDS  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

IN  THIIEE  PARTS.      PART  I. 

I  MUST  commence   this  article    by    a 
declaration  that 

The  moving  accident  in  not  my  trade ; 

To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts  ; 
Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade. 

To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts, 

bat  I  can  pipe  my  simple  song,  and  even 
find  my  solitude,  as  well  in  the  town  as  in 
the  coimtry.  The  architecture  and  the 
antiquities  of  great  cities  have  scanty 
charms  for  me.  What  I  chiefly  love  to 
contemplate  is  the  full  tide  of  human  life 
as  it  flows  through  the  streets,  the  alleys, 
^d  the  markets.  The  '*busy  hum  of 
men''  pleases  me  far  more  than  the 
"towered  cities  "  in  which  they  dwell,  and 
I  heartily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  thought  that  Fleet  Street 
and  Charing  Cross  contained  the  finest 
views  in  the  worid.  If  it  had  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  "  personally  conduct "  Dr.  Johnson 
through  Constantinople,  I  should  not  have 
taken  him  to  St.  Sophia,  or  Dolmabagtche, 
or  Tcheraghan,  nor  should  I  have  trailed 
him  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus,  which, 
lovely  as  it  is,  would  have  had  no  charms 
for  him.  If  he  had  had  a  fancy  to  visit 
the  conventional  lions  of  the  place,  I  should 
certainly  have  left  him  to  the  professional 
dragoman,  who  is  the  modem  embodiment 
of  Sindbad's  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea."  "  If,'' 
says  poor  Sindbad,  "  I  loitered  or  went 
leisurely,  he  beat  me,  and  I  was  a  captive 
unto  him."  In  these  few  words  we  have 
»  lively  picture  of  the  dragoman,  who 
will  never  suffer  the  tourist  to  loiter  or  go 
leisurely.  It  is  true  that  the  modem 
dragoman  seldom,  if  ever,  beats  the 
tourist,  for  he  has  been  affected  by  that 
general  amelioration  of  Turkish  manners 
which,  ever  since  the  massacre  of  the 
Janissaries,  has  extended  itself  even  to  the 
dogs  of  the  capital    Still,  even  the  modi- 


fied and  tempered  dragoman  fully  justifies 
tiiose  old  Levantines  who  included  him  in 
their  d^y  prayer  thus  :  "  Save  me,  oh, 
Lord,  from  fire,  the  plague,  and  the  drago- 
man ! " 

For  such  a  survey  of  Constantinople  as 
I  should  have  proposed  to  the  Sage  of 
Fleet  Street,  a  longer  period  is  required 
than  the  statutory  fortnight,  within  the 
limits  of  which  the  conventional  tourist 
compresses  his  inspection,  before  he  goes 
home  to  write  his  book  on  the  Turkish 
Empire,  or  to  harangue  his  constituents  on 
the  Eastern  Question.  I  have  resided  here 
for  nearly  seven  years,  and  I  know  that  I 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  But  long  before 
I  came  here  I  had  made  myself  familiar 
with  the  features  of  old  London,  and  I 
had  not  been  here  long  before  all  my 
recollections  of  what  I  had  read  or  seen 
were  revived  by  my  experiences  of  Con- 
stantinople. What  struck  me  first  was 
that  the  localisation  of  trades,  which  pre- 
vailed in  London  down  to  a  very  late 
period,  lingered  in  Constantinople  still. 
In  fact,  though  it  is  slightly  modified  since 
I  came  here,  it  lingers  to  this  day. 

I  walked  only  the  other  day  through  three 
long  streets  in  Stamboul  which  are  entirely 
given  up  to  the  workers  and  dealers  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  which  reminded  me 
of  the  days  when  the  whole  of  Lombard 
Street  and  a  great  part  of  Chepe  were 
given  up  to  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Bayezid  is  a 
quarter  which  is  a  faint  reflection  of  Pater- 
noster Eow,  and  which  is  said  by  a  modern 
traveller,  but  upon  what  authority  I  know 
not,  to  have  preserved  its  present  charac- 
teristics from  the  palmy  days  of  the  Greek 
empire.  The  pipe-makers ;  the  makers  of 
mouthpieces  (for  the  man  who  makes  the 
pipe  does  not  make  the  mouthpiece) ;  the 
saddlers ;  the  packers ;  the  trunk-makers ; 
the  craftsmen  who  stuff  the  "  yorghans," 
which  serve  both  as  mattresses  and  quilts, 
with  cotton  ;  and  the  vendors  of  the  great 
fur-lined  cloaks  with  pointed  hoods,  one 
of  which  is  almost  an  entire  wardrobe, 
have  each  their  separate  quarter.  I 
walked  through  these  quarters  the  other 
day,  and  also  through  more  than  a  mile  of 
braziers'  shops,  in  which  I  was  deafened 
by  the  operations  of  those  who  were  fabri- 
cating mangals,  coffee-pots,  urns,  enormous 
round  dishes,  and  platters  of  every  form. 
The  tent-makers  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
quarter  called  the  "Bit  Bazaar."  The 
makers  and  vendors   of    sabres  have   a 
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street  to  themselves;  you  might,  as  the 
saying  is,  'Hhrow  a  table-<rloth "  over  the 
makers  of  torbamt;  and  the  makers  of 
embroidered  slippers  are  as  exclosive  as  if 
they  were  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
We  have  a  street  of  bean-sellers,  and  a 
street  of  cake-makers,  and  of  coarse  each 
of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption 
has  its  separate  market,  of  which  I  will 
say  more  hereafter.  If  I  could  have  led 
Dr.  Johnson  through  such  streets,  straight- 
way Budge  Row  and  Candle  wright  (Cannon) 
Street,  Fish  Street  and  Fish  Street  Hill,  the 
Vintry,  Paternoster  Row  and  Amen  Corner, 
and  many  other  such  scenes  familiar  to 
him,  would  have  risen  up  again  before 
him,  and  he  would  have  felt  that  he  was 
in  London  once  more.  In  closing  my 
remarks  on  the  localisation  of  trades,  I 
must  add  that  there  is  a  street  in  Galata 
called  Maltese  Street,  which  is  exclusively 
occupied  by  Maltese  dealers  in  fresh  pork, 
ham,  bacon,  sausages,  and  dried  fish  of  all 
kinds,  butter  and  cheese,  and  potatoes, 
and  dso  in  all  the  articles  usually  found  in 
Italian  warehouses.  The  competition  in 
this  street  is  so  great  that  the  articles  sold 
in  it  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
from  any  of  the  isolated  dealers  in  like 
goods.  I  do  not  suppose  that  those  who 
first  planned  the  localisation  of  trades  had 
this  object  in  view,  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
like  result  must  have  followed,  and  does 
follow,  wherever  such  localisation  prevails, 
and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  those  who  have 
been  at  pains  to  break  up  this  localisation 
in  great  cities^  and  to  scatter  the  trades 
over  many  quarters,  must  have  benefited 
dealers  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public.  However,  it  seems  to  be  a  received 
maxim  in  these  days  that  the  public  is 
made  for  the  dealers,  and  not  the  dealers 
for  the  public. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
well-informed  of  the  Europeans  who  have 
visited  Constantinople  wrote  that  each 
nationality  afi'ected  particular  trades — that 
the  Turks  took  chiefiy  to  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  carpets,  and  pipes;  that  the 
Armenians  were,  generally,  apothecaries, 
furriers,  and  stewards  in  the  pachas' 
houses,  that  the  Greeks  were  for  the 
most  part  money-changers  and  dealers  in 
jewellery  and  trinkets,  and  that  the  Jews 
were  what  they  were  everywhere  else — 
viz.,  "  Jacks  of  all  trades."  This  division 
of  labour  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
localisation  of  trades,  and,  in  this  respect, 
Constantinople  was  more  liberal  than  old 


London,  in  which  a  strange  or  a  Jewish 
tradesman  or  artisan  never  found  favour. 
To  some  slight  extent  the  division  still 
prevails,  but  a  great  fusion  has  taken  place, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  at  the 
present  day  the  members  of  any  nationality, 
taking  them  as  a  body,  i^^ecially  affect 
particular  occupations.  Stdl,  the  point 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  student  of 
the  history  of  social  life  in  Constantinople. 

Stamboul  presents,  as  London  has  pre- 
sented, and  still  presents,  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  marvellous  vitality  of  the 
names  of  streets  and  buildings.  Thus 
there  is  a  Yeni  Capou  (Newgate)  in  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  whicn  has  been 
called  Newgate  in  Greek  from  the  days  of 
Theodosius  down  to  the  Conijuest,  and 
which  is  called  Newgate  in  Turkish  to  Uus 
day.  So  also  there  is  a  Yeni  Djami,  or 
New  Mosque,  which  has  been  called  a  new 
mosque  for  three  hundred  years.  The 
names  of  Newgate  Street  and  Newgate  in 
London  boast  a  respectable  antiquity,  but 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  Newgate  of 
Constantinople. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  localisation  of 
trades  that  Constantinople  resembles  old 
London.  There  are  many  other  pomts 
of  resemblance,  although  under  modem 
European  pressure  they  are  beginning  to 
pass  away.  In  fact,  Constantinople  must 
be  regarded  as  a  city  which  has  fiJlen  into 
a  deep  sleep  on  the  roadway  of  civilisation 
while  her  European  sisters  have  moved  on. 
She  is  beginning  to  rub  her  eyes,  and  to 
stretch  her  limbs,  and  to  make  good  reso- 
lutions, which  for  the  most  part  end  in  the 
formation  of  commissions,  whereof  ooroe 
pipes  and  coffee  and  reports.  StOl,  like 
the  sluggard,  she  is  at  least  conscious  that 
she  ought  to  be  awake,  and  though  she 
turns  her  ''  heavy  head  "  somewhat  slot)^- 
fully,  she  turns  it  so  as  to  give  signs  of  a 
returning  animation.  Every  year  more 
and  more  shops,  with  glazed  fronts  and 
fitted  after  the  modem  fashion  of  Europe, 
make  their  appearance ;  every  year,  if  a 
street  be  reconstructed  after  a  conflagra- 
tion, it  is  made  wider  than  its  predecessor ; 
every  year  a  struggle  is  made  to  provide  a 
more  abundant  and  less  fitful  supply  of 
gas ;  and  every  year  witnesses  an  attempt, 
though  not  a  very  vigorous  attempt^  to 
make  the  pavements  somewhat  less  pain- 
ful to  the  feet  of  true  believers. 

Still,  many  of  the  old  characteristics  re- 
main ;  there  are  still  many  hundreds  of 
shops  with  open  fronts,  which  are  no  more 
screened  from  observation  than  were  the 
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booths  in  the  Flete  Street  and  Chepe  of 
oar  forefathers.     In  these  shops  all  the 
business  of  the  occupants  is  carried  on  in 
full    view  of    the  passers-by  and  of  the 
loungers.     Thus  the  Turkish  grocer,  con- 
spicuous hj  his  snow-white  turban  and  his 
flowing  beiurd,  sits  cross-legged  on  the  high- 
raised  floor  of  his  shop,  with  a  by  no  means 
distant  background  of  canisters  and  bottles ; 
with  his  sc«des  suspended  from  the  roof, 
.  and  with  all  the  materials  of  his  trade  close 
and  ready  to  his  hand.     Usually,  a  female 
fnend,  0/  purchaser,  is  also  seated  on  the 
shop-board,  but  with  her  legs  dependent  in 
the  street     Of  course  she  wears  a  yashmak 
and  feridjee,  but  a  yashmak  is  no  bar  to 
oral  conversation,  and  still  less  is  it  a  bar 
to  the  language  of  the  eyes,  and  conversa- 
tion, of  the  one  kind  or  the  other,  goes  on 
for  an  indefinite  time  between  the  grocer 
and  his  visitor.  When  a  veritable  customer 
arrives,  the  old  Turk  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to  remove  the  chibouque  from  his  lips, 
but  stretches  out  his  hand  to  the  required 
canister  or  bottle,  draws  down  the  scales 
from  the  roof,   and  supplies  the  article 
demanded.     Sitting,  as  he  does,   a  little 
above  the  faces  of  his  customers,  he  looks 
down  gravely  and  benevolently  upon  them, 
and  seems  to  say :  **  Look  around,  there  are 
no  dark  comers  in  my  shop ;  no  sand  can 
lark  undetected  in  the  sugar  which  I  present 
to  you  in  the  light  of  this  blazing  sun; 
nor  could  the  insidious  horse-bean,  if  I 
were  to  introduce  it  among  the  fragrant 
berries  of  Mocha,  escape  your  penetrating 
gaEe."  The  restaurateur's  cook,  as  he  stands 
behind  his  smoking  pots  and  shining  stew- 
pans,  in  like  manner  takes  the  entire  crowd 
of  spectators  into  his  confidence,  and  defies 
them  to  mistake  a  rabbit,  which  he  dissects 
before  them,  for  a  cat  or  a  puppy.     All  the 
tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen  seem  to  say 
to  the  intending  purchasers :  "  Behold  us  1 
We  are  all  fair  and  above  board.    You  will 
find  in  us  no  untradesman-like  artifices. 
We  lay  bare  to  you  all  the  arts  and  mysteries 
of  our  crafts.     Would  you  buy  a  yorghan 
(wadded  quilt)  you  shall  see  us  weigh  out 
the  cotton  which  it  shall  contain,  and  you 
ttuiy  watch  us  as  we  make  it  up,   and 
jad^e  for  yourselves  whether  we  are  the 
Q^n  to  connive  at  a  surreptitious  insertion 
of  inferior  material" 

Ko  one  who  knows  Constantinople  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  brisk  trade  is 
done  in  the  readjustment  of  the  **  fez,"  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  male  population 
I  U  befezzed,  and  it  is  essentisd  to  the  well- 
11  being  of  every  wearer  of  a  fez,  that  his 
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head-dress  shall  preserve  its  pristine  stiff- 
ness, since,  although  when  the  fez  is  stiff  it 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  bright 
scarlet  ^inverted  flower-pot,  it  is  not  an 
unbecoming  head-dress,  but  lends  itself 
readily  to  me  features  of  the  wearer,  giving 
an  additional  shade  of  sternness  to  the 
stem,  and  sitting  with  an  air  of  benign  con- 
tent upon  the  forehead  of  the  benevolent. 
When,  however,  it  has  lost  its  form  and 
become  limp,  it  looks  like  an  old  red  night- 
cap, and  invests  its  wearer  with  an  air  of 
rakish  imbecility  which  is  anything  but 
edifying.  In  this  condition  it  requires  to 
be  readjusted,  and  the  manner  of  its  re- 
adjustment is  in  this  wise.  Within  the 
open  shop-front  of  the  fez-restorer  is  what 
cooks  call  a  hot-plate,  and  on  the  hot-plate, 
over  holes  which  permit  the  heat  to  reach 
them  from  the  subjacent  charcoal,  are  a 
number  of  brass  pots  in  shape  like  flower 
pots,  and  of  various  sizes.  On  one  of  these 
the  limp  and  bedraggled  fez.  is  fitted 
tightly;  then  anotherbrass  pot  is  fitted 
over  Uie  fez,  and  by  means  of  two  handles,' 
made  to  revolve  briskly  round  the  lower 
pot.  This  having  been  done,  and  the 
upper  pot  having  been  removed,  the  fez  is 
seen  to  have  regained  its  youthful  form  and 
vigour,  and  to  have  become  capable,  once 
more,  in  accordance  with  the  temperament 
of  its  wearer,  of  inspiring  merriment, 
affection,  or  awe.  While  this  is  going  on 
the  0¥mer  of  the  fez  wafts  proudly  in  the 
street^  in  the  full  consciousness  of  virtue  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  whose  members 
greet  him  with  sympathetic  laughter  when 
he  has  regained  and  marched  off  with  his 
badge  of  slavery,  if  he  be  a  Greek  or  an 
Armenian,  but  his  badge  of  distinction  if 
he  be  an  Osmanli.  There  are  few  things  so 
much  detested  by  the  Christian  subjects  or 
servants  of  the  Sultan  as  is  the  fez ;  and, 
knowing  this,  the  Osmanlis  take  care  to 
make  the  wearing  of  it  obligatory. 

The  boutiques  of  the  coffee-dealers  also 
demand  a  few  words  of  notice.  There  is 
a  coffee  khan  in  Stamboul  where  the  coffee 
is  bruised  by  machinery,  but  the  countless 
coffee-drinkers  of  the  capital  cannot  go 
thither  for  their  coffee,  and  therefore  the 
coffee -bruisers  are  scattered  through  all 
quarters.  Of  course  the  fez-restorers  also 
are  not  localised.  Within  the  open  shop- 
front  of  the  coffee-bruisers  there  is  a  large 
iron  mortar  in  which  the  beans  are  placed, 
and  behind  this,  and  slightly  raised  above 
it,  stand  two  brawny  Croats,  who  are  armed 
with  heavy  iron  pestles  which  are  furnished 
with  slender  iron  handles  of  over  four  feet 
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in  leDgtL  With  swift  alternate  strokes 
the  Croats  soon  reduce  the  beans  to  fine 
powder,  and,  as  they  do  so,  a  fragrant 
aroma  rises  into  the  air,  whilst  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  iron  handles  produce  a  musical 
ping-ping,  ping-ping,  which  is  inex- 
pressibly pleasing  to  the  ear.  The  whole 
operation  is  like  a  hymn  of  praise  accom- 
panied by  a  sacrifice  of  incense. 

The  Turkish  fruit  shops  are  always 
arranged  with  an  attention  to  colour  that 
any  Parisian  fruiterer  might  envy.  Long 
and  thick  ropes  of  the  gay-coloured  Amasia 
apples,  gleaming  like  the  jewelled  fruits 
which  Aladdin  saw  in  the  magician's 
garden,  depend  from  the  roofs,  or  hang  in 
festoons  from  the  walls,  whilst  on  the  floor 
of  the  shop  the  glowing  oranges,  the 
burnished  pome^anates,theshininglemons, 
and  glistening  citrons  are  piled  together  in 
luxuriant  profusion.  Here  and  Uiere  is  a 
cool  green  couch  of  lettuces  and  endives; 
where  nestle  in  a  warm  repose  the  blushing 
tomato  and  the  ardent  capsicum.  The 
grapes  are  in  such  profusion  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  arrange  them ;  they  remain  in 
the  great  baskets  m  which  they  are  brought 
over  from  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  back- 
ground of  the  shop  is  usually  built  up  with 
a  wall  of  melons. 

I  love  to  watch  these  men,  each  in  his 
turn ;  but  chiefly  I  love  to  linger  at  the 
shops  of  the  pastrycooks ;  to  mhale  the 
commingled  perfumes  of  honey  and  sesame, 
and  to  see  the  rich  smoke  curl  gracefully 
upwards  from  the  tarts,  as  the  cook  draws 
them  out  with  his  long  peel  from  the  wide- 
mouthed  oven.  It  is  a  sweet  thing  to 
watch  the  making  of  vermicelli,  and  to  see 
the  cook  make  bright  the  copper  face  of 
his  hot-plate  with  a  cloth  of  encouraging 
whiteness,  mix  the  flour  in  a  spotless 
trough,  and  pour  it  from  a  bright  ladle 
into  a  shining  brass  colander,  from  which 
it  trickles  on  to  the  surface  of  the  hot 
plate  in  thin  streams,  which  soon  become 
dry  and  curl  up  in  crisp  white  threads, 
which  are  then  gathered  up  and  thrown 
into  polished  wooden  bowls  for  sale. 
Turkish  cookery,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  good,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  great 
variety  and  of  absolute  cleanliness.  Almost 
everything  that  can  be  cooked,  enters  into 
the  repertory  of  the  Turkish  cook,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  articles  which  are 
cooked  on  portable  stoves  in  the  open 
streets,  are  very  nearly  as  good  as  articles 
of  the  same  kind  which  you  procure  at 
respectable  restaurants. 

Every    variety    of   vegetable    produce 


appears  to  be  an  ingredient  of  the  Turkish 
cuisine.  The  larger  varieties,  such  as  the 
vegetable-marrow,  the  aubergine,  and  espe- 
cimy  the  courge,  which  b  a  lidiculoos 
vegetable  like  a  green  sausage  of  five  feet 
in  length,  are  us^dly  stuffed,  but  humbler 
varieties  are  stewed  in  some  sauce,  which 
may  be  tomato,  but  looks  like  furniture 
polish.  I  need  not  say  that  chestnuts  are 
treated  in  this  way ;  but  aoomB  also  form 
an  article  of  consumption.  The  fruit  of  the 
cornel  or  wild  cherry  tree,  is  also  in  request ; 
it  is  either  eaten  raw  or  in  a  preserve ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  said  to  be  a  tonic  and 
a  remedy  against  diarrhoea.  The  fruit  is 
oval,  and  somewhat  like  a  sloe,  but  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour ;  when  gathered  un- 
ripe, which  it  frequently  is,  it  has  a  sharp 
acid  taste.  It  is  then  pickled  in  imitation 
of  olives.  The  Turks  also  use  it  in  the 
making  of  sherbet.  The  seeds  of  the  pine 
cones,  which  are  very  large,  sweet,  and 
oily,  are  also  largely  used  in  pillaffs,  in 
the  stuffing  of  poultry  and  in  sweetmeats. 
But  upon  the  subject  of  Turkish  cookery 
I  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  I  come  to 
write  of  the  outdoor  industries. 

I  shall  close  my  notice  of  the  shops  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  barbers'  shops, 
which  have  a  powerful  interest  for  the 
street  boys,  because,  as  the  barbers  are 
also  dentists,  the  boys  can  see  solemn  old 
gentlemen  having  their  heads  shaved  in 
public,  or  old  gentlemen,  by  no  means  so 
solemn,  awaiting  the  final  and  fatal  tug. 
This  last  spectacle  has  an  intense  inter^ 
for  the  youthful  population,  who  applaud 
vigorously  when  the  tooth  comes  out^  but 
laugh  viciously  when  the  operation  is  un- 
successful 

The  barber's  basin  throughout  Constanti- 
nople, and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
throughout  Turkey,  is  of  the  time-honoured 
pattern,  made  of  brass,  and  with  a  semi- 
circular segment  cut  out  of  the  rim,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  basin  being  placed  close  to 
the  customer's  neck,  and  below  his  chin, 
while  the  barber  manipulates  beard  or  chin 
with  warm  water,  until  the  one  or  the 
other  is  ready  for  the  final  operation.  It 
is  just  such  a  basin  as  that  which  Don 
Quixote  took  for  "Mambrino's  Helmet," 
and  which  he  placed  on  his  head,  upside 
down,  and  with  the  semi-circular  hiatus 
over  his  forehead,  as  if  the  basin  had  been 
a  morion.  It  is  just  such  a  basin  as  was 
wont  to  be  used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
amusing  burlesque  of  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  when  one  of  Giant  Bar- 
baroso's  captives  was  brought  forth  upon 
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the  stage,  with  the  basin  embracing  his 
neck,  close  under  his  chin,  as  if  he  were 
just  about  to  be  shaved.      Such    basins 
were  in  universal  use  in  England  for  some 
centuries,  but,'.in  my  time,  I  have  never  seen 
one  there.     Here  there  are  no  other  forms. 
Thej  are  not  invariably  of  brass.     Of  late 
years  basins  of  pottery  have  been  intro- 
duced.      I  bought,   at  Mersine,   on    the 
Syrian  coast,  a  basin  in  red  and  white 
pottery,  which  bore  the  name  of  a  French 
lirm,  and  I  have  seen  one  in  the  Princes' 
Islands,  in  blue  and  white,  which  bore  the 
name  of  an  English  firm ;  but  whether  the 
basin  be  of  brass,  or  pewter,  or  pottery, 
its  form  is  always  the  same. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  barbers'  shops 
in  Stamboul  are  not  localised,  but  there  is 
a  little  settlement  of  them  close  to  each 
principal  mosque.  One  of  these  settlements 
consists  of  a  row  of  small  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  in  front  of  the  great  mosque  of  Sultan 
Achmet,  which  are  occupied  by  barbers, 
and  are  made  quite  resplendent  by  the 
basins,  which  are  hung  out  in  apparently 
unnecessary  profusion  in  front  of  the  huts. 
There  is  another  colony  of  barbers  in  the 
square  of  the  Bayezid  Mosque,  and  they 
have  introduced  open-air  shaving.  Only 
the  other  day,  in  winter,  I  saw  a  row  of 
grave  Turks  seated  under  the  wall  of  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  and  having  their 
tonsure  made  strictly  orthodox.  To  an 
unbeliever,  the  spectacle  Was  provocative 
of  mirth,  but  to  the  Moslem  crowd  it 
gave  great  satisfaction.  As  I  have  said, 
the  barbers  are  also  dentists,  and  they 
have  preserved  a  custom  which  once 
prevailed  in  England,  as  the  readers  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  other  poets, 
well  know.  They  make  collarettes,  aprons, 
girdles,  and  other  similar  articles,  with 
teeth,  strung  together  by  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  silk,  and  they  suspend  these  articles, 
^  signs,  outside  their  shops.  In  this 
^ork,  they  display  almost  as  much  taste 
^  the  hniterers  exhibit,  but  I  confess  that 
^  prefer  the  fruit  to  the  teeth  which  can 
^o  longer  consume  it. 

I  must  reserve  for  another  article  my 
Comments  on  the  bazaars  and  markets, 
^liich  are  in  their  general  features  quite 
distinct  from  the  shops. 

absent-minded  PEOPLE. 


If  it  be  generally  conceded — and  few, 

^e  should  imagine,   will  be  disposed  to 

question  the  truth  of  the  assertion — that 

presence  of  mind  is  a  most  excellent  and 


enviable  quality,  its  antithesis,  or  as  our 
neighbours  aptly  designate  it,  *' distraction,'' 
may  with  equal  correctness  be  regarded  as 
exactly  the  re  verge.  The  one  helps  us  out 
of  our  difficulties,  the  other  leads  us  into 
them,  and  that  not  by  any  fault  of  the 
individual  afSicted  with  the  malady,  who, 
being  strictly  irresponsible  for  his  innate 
vagaries,  can  no  more  hinder  his  wits  from 
"wool-gathering,"  than  could  a  certain  well- 
known  kleptomaniac  refrain  from  carrying 
off — in  default  of  other  available  booty — 
the  tame  hedgehog  she  happened  to  espy 
in  the  hall  of  a  friend's  house  after  an 
evening  party.  Absence  of  mind  has  ever 
been  a  fertile  anecdotical  theme,  and  it 
requires  no  little  precaution  to  avoid  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  '^bis  repetita;" 
the  following  specimens,  however,  partly 
the  fruits  of  desultory  reading,  partly 
original,  have  found  their  way  into  our 
note-book,  and  we  have  grouped  them 
together  without  any  attempt  at  classi- 
fication, as  more  or  less  comically  illus- 
trating the  heading  of  our  paper. 

An  amusing  instance  of  this  infirmity  is 
recorded  by  that  indefatigable  chronicler 
Tallemant  des  E^aux  in  his  notice  of 
Madame  de  Rohan,  mother  of  the  first 
duke  of  that  name,  who  was  so  deplorably 
subject  to  "distractions"  as  to  furnish 
continual  entertainment  both  to  court  and 
city.  Paying  a  visit  one  day,  accompanied 
by  a  lady  friend  to  M.  Deslandes,  a  grave 
legal  functionary,  and  being  told  that  he 
was  expected  home  shortly,  she  decided  on 
awaiting  his  return,  and  meanwhile  installed 
herself  comfortably  in  his  usual  sitting- 
room,  where,  according  to  her  custom,  she 
fell  into  a  reverie,  and  imagined  that  she 
had  never  left  her  own  house.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  magistrate  half  an  hour  later, 
she  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to 
so  distinguished  a  visitor,  and  insisted  on 
his  dining  with  her  and  her  companion ; 
whereupon  M.  Deslandes,  whose  ordinary 
fare  was  of  the  simplest,  despatched  his 
servant  to  the  nearest  "  traiteur  "  in  quest 
of  a  supplementary  dish  or  two,  in  honour 
of  the  occasion.  When  the  dinner — such 
as  it  was^ — made  its  appearance,  Madame 
de  Eohan,  still  fancying  herself  to  be  the 
hostess,  glanced  disparagingly  at  the  meagre 
repast,  and  apologised  for  its  insufficiency 
to  her  supposed  guest,  observing  that  he 
would  probably  have  dined  better  at  home. 
Fearing  that  she  might  continue  in  a 
similar  strain,  her  friend  quietly  asked  her 
if  she  knew  where  she  was;  and  this 
bringing  her  to  her  senses,  she  suddenly 
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recollected  that  she  had  already  accepted 
an  invitation  elsewhere,  and  harried  away 
without  vouchsafing  another  word  to  the 
astonished  M.  Deslandes,  leaving  him  to 
enjoy  his  improvised  banquet  as  best  he 
might 

The  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Marie  de  Rohan,  was  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  famfly  falling. 
While  staying  at  his  country-seat,  Vaucres- 
son,  he  was  informed  early  one  morning 
that  his  intendant,  M.  Sconin,  was  waiting 
by  appointment  to  see  him ;  and,  being  at 
that  moment  engaged  with  his  corres- 
pondence, sent  word  to  his  visitor  that  if 
he  would  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  he 
would  be  ready  to  receive  him  in  half  an 
hour,  and  this  done  he  resumed  his  work, 
andthought'no  more  of  the  matter.  Towards 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  M.  Sconin  was 
again  announced,  and  this  time  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  duke,  who  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  had  caused  him  to  lose  a 
day.  "Not  in  the  least,  monseigneur," 
replied  Sconin ;  "  having  had  the  honour 
of  serving  you  for  several  years,  I  naturally 
imagined  that  the  half-hour  you  mentioned 
nught  be  lather  a  long  one,  I  therefore 
started  for  Paris,  where  I  had  some  busi- 
ness to  transact,  dined  there,  and  have 
just  returned  to  receive  your  commands." 
"  Ah,"  said  M.  de  Chevreuse,  **  my  good 
Sconin,  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  had  your 
journey  for  nothing ;  for,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lection what  they  were." 

No  one  was  more  "distrait"  than  La 
Fontaine ;   no  one  was .  less  practical  in 
the    management    of    his    affairs.     Not 
even    an    important    lawsuit    in    which 
he  was    engaged    could   induce    him   to 
quit   his    abode   in  the  countiy  for  the 
purpose  —  then  universally  adopted  —  of 
soliciting  the  good  offices  of  the  judges 
in  his  favour,  until  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  announcing  that  the  trial 
was  fixed  for  the  following  day.     His  cor- 
respondent at  the  same  time  sent  him  a 
horse,   in  order  that  he  might  have  no 
excuse  for  delay ;  and  thus  provided,  the 
fabulist  started  on  his  journey.    By  the 
time  he  had  arrived  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  Paris,  he  had  entirely  forgotten  I 
the  motive  of  his  ride,  and  bethought  him- 
self of  paying  a  visit  to  a  literary  collea^e 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  bemg 
cordially  welcomed  by  his  host^  remained 
there  all  night,  utterly  oblivious  of  his  law- 
suit  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
When  he  awoke  next  morning,  he  suddenly 


recollected  the  object  of  his  expedition ; 
and,  taking  leave  of  his  hospitable  en- 
tertainer, remounted  his  steed,  and  reached 
the  capital  exactly  an  hour  after  the 
verdict  had  been  given  acainst  hinL  On 
being  reproached  by  his  mend  for  his  un- 
pardonable negligence,  he  merely  observed 
that  he  was  peif ectly  satisfied,  "  for,"  he 
added,  "now  that  I  have  lost  my  first 
cause,  I  shall  at  least  have  no  temptation 
to  begin  another." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his 
fables,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he 
ou^ht  to  present  a  copy  to  the  king,  and, 
acting  on  the  suggestion,  he  repaured  to 
Versulles,  where  he  Was  graciously  received 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  in  the  course 
of  conversation  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
work 

"  Ma  foi,  sire,"  stammered  La  Fontaine, 
after  vainly  searching  his  pockets,  "  I  have 
forgotten  to  bring  it" 

During  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  rived  composers  Gliick  and 
Piccini,  the  latter  was  presented  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  of  his  adversary. 
Wishing  to  learn  the  maestro's  opinion  of 
her  vocal  talent,  she  requested  him  to  ac- 
company her  on  the  piano,  and,  when  too 
late  to  repair  the  mistake,  discovered  that 
in  a  momentary  fit  of  abstraction,  she  had 
selected  for  the  displav  of  her  powers  an 
air  from  Alceste.  "1  never  think  of  it 
without  blushing,"  the  queen  afterwards 
remarked  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 

A  certain  great  lady,  whose  absence  of 
mind  was  proverbial,  happening  to  meet 
in  society  a  young  widow  who  had  lately 
lost  her  husband,  condoled  with  her  sym- 
pathetically on  her  bereavement;  then, 
after  a  pause,  durins  which  she  lapsed 
into  her  accustomed  forgetfulness,  en- 
quired to  the  stupefaction  of  the  mourner, 
"  Was  he  the  only  one  you  had  % " 

A  veiy  prolific  French  dramatic  writer, 
whose  udlures  were  far  more  numerous 
than  his  triumphs,  had  read  one  of  his 
comedies  previous  to  its  representation  to 
a  few  chosen  colleagues,  who,  one  and  all, 
declared  it  to  be  excellent;  the  public, 
however,  thought  differently,  and  the 
vaunted  masterpiece,  when  at  length  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  was  outrageously 
hissed.  Annoyed  at  having  been  the 
dupe  of  his  own  gratified  vanity,  the 
author  complained  bitterly  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  friends,  and,  addressing  him- 
self to  a  well-known  man  of  letters,  who 
formed  one  of  the  group  assembled  round 
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him  at  the  Caf(6  Procope — the  favourite 
reiort  of  everybody  connected  with  the 
theatre,  vowed  that  henceforth  he  would 
never  submit  his  productions  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow-dramatists.  "  I  would 
rather/'  he  said,  "ten  thousand  times 
rather  read  them  to  persons  who  have  no 
pretension  to  talent  of  any  kind,  even  to  a 
pack  of  idiots ;  so,  monsieur,  if  you  have 
no  objection  to  listen  to  my  next  comedy, 
I  will  read  it  to  you." 

A  good  story  is  told  of  M.  de  Sabran, 
the  author  of  some  highly-esteemed  fables, 
and  perhaps  the  most  incorrigible  "dis- 
trait of  his  time.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  every  day  after  dinner 
in  a  solitary  ramble,  and  one  evening  re- 
mained out  of  doors  so  much  longer  than 
usual,  that  his  hostess  began  to  grow  uneasy 
at  his  absence.  At  length  he  arrived  in 
the  most  pitiable  condition,  splashed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  dripping  wet  up  to  the 
knee. 

"  Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  1 " 
asked  Madame  de  StaeL 

"  Madame,"  he  replied  with  the  greatest 
calm,  "  I  have  been  taking  my  customary 
walk." 

"You  must  have  fallen  into  the  water," 
she  said,  "  for  your  feet  are  positively 
soaked." 

"  Only  the  dew,  madame,  I  assure  yoa 
I  never  once  left  the  broad  alley  by  the 
mill" 

"That  explains  the  state  you  are  in," 
exclaimed  Corinne;  "is  it  possible  you 
never  perceived  that  the  water  had  been 
turned  into  that  very  alley,  and  that  you 
have  been  walking  in  it  up  to  your  ankles 
for  the  last  two  hours  1 " 

Munster,  Bishop  of  Copenhagen,  was 
noted  for  his  absence  of  mind,  an  infirmity 
which  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
He  was  accustomed,  whenever  his  duties 
summoned  him  from  home,  to  hang  a 
placard  on  his  door,  announcing,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  chance  visitor,  that  he  would 
return  at  a  certain  hour.  One  day,  being 
obliged  to  attend  to  some  important 
business  in  the  town,  he  affixed  the  usual 
notice,  and,  his  errand  accomplished,  came 
home,  and  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to 
his  modest  apartment  On  arriving  opposite 
bis  door,  he  glanced  mechanicaliy  at  the 
placard,  and,  entirely  unconscious  of  his 
own  identity,  concluded  that  he  was  too 
early,  and  waited  outside  until  the  clock 
struck,  when  he  suddenly  recollected  who 
and  where  he  was,  and  let  himself  in. 


This  reminds  one  of  General  do  Laborde, 
an  ex-aide-de-camp  of  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
after  making  his  bow  at  a  ministerial  soiree, 
was  so  absorbed  by  his  own  reflections  on 
leaving,  that,  while  still  half-way  through 
a  long  suite  of  rooms  communicating  with 
each  other,  he  fancied  that  he  had  aJready 
reached  the  porter's  lodge,  and,  to  the 
afitonishment  of  all  present  and  his  own 
confusion,  exclaimed  in  a  sonorous  voice, 
"  Cordon,  s'il  vous  plait  1 " , 

Ch&teaubriand  relates  in  his  memoirs  that 
his  wife,  who  had  organiitod  for  charitable 
purposes  a  sale  of  chocolate  manufactured 
under  her  own  personal  superintendence, 
was  so  entirely  devoted  to  her  philanthropic 
project  that  she  thought  of  nothing  else ; 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  so  far  forgot 
herself  as,  instead  of  subscribing  her  letters 
"Vicomtesse  de  Ch&teaubriand,"  to  sign 
them  Vicomtesse  "  de  Chocolat." 

French  actors  are  rarely  on  good  terms 
with  theit  managers,  being  generally  apt 
to  resard  them  as  their  natural  enemiea 
Few,  however,  have  carried  their  animosity 
farther  than  Amal.  During  one  of  his 
innumerable  lawsuits  with  the  director  of 
the  Vaudeville,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
propitiate  his  judge  by  a  preliminary  visit, 
and  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  an  audience 
of  the  president  of  the  tribunal 

"  Monsieur,"  was  the  unexpected  reply 
of  the  porter,  "he  died  last  night." 

"  Oh,"  said  Amal,  too  deeply  intent  on 
his  own  affairs  to  realise  the  other's 
meaning,  "that  does  not  signify  in  the 
least,  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  to 
him!" 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  individual  most 
notoriously  subject  to  this  infirmity  was 
the  country  manager,  Thornton,  of  whom 
more  instances  of  chronic  absence  of  mind 
have  been  related  than  would  fill  a  volume. 
The  following,  which  we  believe  to  be 
authentic,  has  never  to  our  knowledge  ap- 
peared in  print  Thornton  was  staying  with 
his  wife  at  Brighton,  whether  for  business 
or  pleasure  is  not  recorded ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  started  one 
morning  for  a  stroll  on  the  beach  before 
breakfast.  It  was  nearly  high  tide,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  walk  the  brightness  of  a 
pebble  just  washed  by  the  sea  struck  his 
eye,  and  he  took  it  up  in  order  to  examine 
it  more  closely.  Presently  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  The  Old 
Ship,  where  the  couple  lodged;  and, looking 
at  Ins  watch,  he  discovered  it  was  almost  nine 
o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  morning 
meal     Putting  the  pebble  carefully  in  his 
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pocket,  he  mechanicaUy  tossed  his  watch 
into  the  water,  and  reached  horoe  just 
tho  flhriinpa  and  fried  baton  were  placed 
on  the  table.  Their  departure  having 
been  previously  fiaed  for  that  day,  Mrs. 
Thornton,  after  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
dainties  provided,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
late  for  ^e  coach,  turned  to  her  husband, 
and  GQcjuired  what  time  it  was  ;  whereupon 
the  manager,  extracting  the  pebble  from 
hia  pocket,  began  to  stroke  hia  nose  (hie 
invariable  habit  when  in  great  perplexity), 
and  staring  at  the  atone,  fell  to  wondering 
how  it  came  there. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at,  Mr,  ThorU' 
ton  i  "  asked  hia  astonished  wife.  "  And 
pray,  where  is  your  watch  1 " 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied  with  a  bewildered 
air,  "  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  unless — " 
liere  a  freeh  inspection  of  the  pebble 
appeared  to  euggest  some  faint  remem- 
brance of  the  substitution — "  unless  it  ia 
ftt  the  bottom  of  tho  sea  ! " 
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On  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  Eamont 
Bridge  near  Penrith,  where  the  great  high- 
way for  the  north  crosses  the  river,  and 
where  is  the  county  boundary  between 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  there  is,  or 
was  till  very  recently,  inscribed  on  the  atone 

f)arapet  the  motto,  "^V'elcomeintoCumbor- 
and."  It  is  something  bo  unexpected  to 
find  a  greeting  of  such  warmth  and 
geniality,  where,  in  a  general  way,  yon 
coight  think  to  find  warnings  to  vagrants 
Or  a  demand  for  toll,  that  the  wayfarer  can 
hardly  help  being  touched  with  sympa- 
thetic feeling,  and  a  Cumbrian  bard  has 
well  expressed  the  feeling  in  a  popular 
■ong: 

Aye,  welcomainti)  Cumberland.  I've  nBDderedmsiiy 
Amonest  tho  bills  nnd  valleya  that  form  our  ntitive 

But  no  sound  neuma  halt  no  uclcbme  let  mo  wnoder 

H'licre  I  nil], 
Ah,  vou're  welcome  into  CniiiberiBiid,  you're  n'elcomo 

in  it  still. 
And  this  note  of  welcome  puts  us  into 
a  good  temper  with  the  county  from  the 
very  beginning.  And  yet  it  is  a  region, 
this  entrance  to  Cumberland,  in  which 
Nature  does  not  appear  in  her  moat  hoa- 

Sitable  mood.  To  the  west  lies  the  lake 
istrict,  the  grand  outline  of  its  mountains 
cutting  the  horizon  ;  to  the  east  the  gloomy 
fells,  the  wildest  region  in  England,  stretch- 


ing away  with  hardly  a  break  to  ths 
v^ley  of  the  Trent — a  region  of  forest^ 
chases,  moors,  and  morasses,  where  once 
the  wolf  and  the  outlaw  might  range  un- 
checked, from  Sherwood  by  Nottingham, 
to  Inglewood  by  Carlisle. 

The  highest  part  of  this  range  of  fells 
lies  to  the  right  of  us  &s  we  travel  north- 
wards. Crossfell  with  its  gloomy  legends 
— once  called,  it  ia  aaid,  Fiendafell,  from 
the  demons  that  thronged  its  summit, 
demona  eventually  exorcised  by  the  mis- 
sionary monk  Augustin,  who,  in  memory 
of  his  visit  and  iu  menace  to  the  demons, 
built  a  crosB  on  the  aummit,  whence  its 
name  of  Croaafell.  The  demons  in  question 
no  doubt  were  demona  of  wind  and  storm, 
and  in  spite  of  the  saint's  exorcism  the  gills 
and  gorges  of  this  upland  region  are  atUIof 
the  wildest  and  windieat.  Along  the  summit 
often  rests  a  long  roll  of  clouds  stretching 
in  well-defined  lines,  aometimea  hovering 
above,  sometimes  reating  on  tho  hilltops, 
but  oftener  irreathing  and  working  well 
down  the  mountain-side,  known  to  the 
dwellers  by  the  fells  as  the  Helm.  And 
parallel  to  this  cloud-bank,  to  the  west- 
ward, is  often  to  be  seen  another  huge 
bank  as  if  anchored  in  the  skies,  which  is 
known  as  the  Bar,  and  between  the  two  is 
tho  dominion  of  the  storm-fiends,  where 
the  winds  blow  and  bluster,  while  tlie 
country  beyond  may  be  enjoying  tranquil 
weather. 

The  metropolis  of  this  wild  region  is 
Aldston,  with  it«  population  of  miners, 
where  lead  and  silver  have  been  worked, 
according  to  written  records,  from  the  dsyi 
of  Henry  the  First,  and  with  traces  of 
earlier  workings  when,  under  the  tranquil 
Roman  sway,  adventuroua  metal-seekeis 
found  their  way  even  into  these  wild 
regions.  And  here  the  footsteps  of  the 
Romans  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
Maiden  way  that  holds  its  lonely  course 
over  hill  and  dale — no  longer  trodden  by 
human  feet,  for  the  frosta  and  atorms  of 
centuries  have,  everywhere,  laid  bare  and 
ploughed  up  the  foundation  of  rode 
stones.  Aldston  itself,  with  its  congress 
of  streams  and  woods — the  head-watere 
of  the  south  Tyne — is  not  at  all  a  dreary 
or  inhospitable  place.  Healthy  enough  itis, 
too,  as  witness  the  story  of  a  wonderful  old 
man,  one  John  Taylor,  bom  at  Garrigill,  a 
rills^  higher  up  the  stream.  Taylor,  who 
died  about  the  year  17T2,  ia  aaid  to  have 
remembered  Mbk  Monday,  the  great  solar 
eclipse  of  IG52,  when  he  was. a  boy  abont 
fourteen  years  old,  and  ho  might  easily,  in 
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the  course  of  a  long  day's  walk,  have  met 
witii  the  Yorkshire  champion  of  long  life, 
the  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Swaledale,  mentioned 
in  a  former  paper ;  and  these  two  men,  if 
we  are  to  believe  their  proofs,  could  have 
told  the  story  of  England  as  eye-witnesses 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  that 
of  Greorge  the  Third. 

Between  Penrith  and  the  fells  the  road 
crosses  the  Eden  by  a  bridge,  and  just  in 
the  snug  valley  of  the  Eden  lies  the  old 
mansion  of  Edenhall,  the  seat  of  the  Mus- 
graves,  whose  luck  is  well  known  to  be 
dependent  on  the  safety  of  a  certain  glass 
cop.  Near  the  hall  is  a  well  dedicated  to 
St  Cuthbert,  about  which  the  fairies  were 
holding  their  revels,  when  some  member  of 
the  family  coming  suddenly  upon  them 
snatched  up  the  cup — the  loving-cup  from 
which  in  turn  they  were  drinking.  The 
fairies  pursued,  but  failed  to  reach  the 
culprit,  after  whom  they  flung  this  distich : 

Whene'er  this  cup  shall  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall. 

The  cup,  which  is  still  preserved,  is  of 
green  and  variously-coloured  glass,  not 
above  six  inches  high,  and  may  be  Vene- 
tian, but  has  rather  the  stamp  of  Eastern 
art,  not  of  a  high  character — Persian  for 
choice — and  may  have  been  brought  home 
as  a  relic  by  some  pilgrim  or  crusader. 
The  ornamental  case  that  holds  it  is  a 
more  meritorious  work  of  art,  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  bears  the  sacred 
monograuL 

A  little  lower  down  the  stream,  for  the 
fisherman  who  is  privileged  to  throw  a  fly 
tcross,  the  Eden  here  aSbrds  some  delight- 
fid  pools;  and  farther  down  lies  Salkeld, 
with  its  ancient  church  and  fortified  church 
tower, 

Half  house  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Scot, 

where  the  Londoner  may  feel  a  touch  of 

kinship  with  the  Cumbrian,  for  who  built 

the  church,  do  you  think  ? — who  but  Dick 

Whittington  1     So  says  tradition,  anyhow, 

which  cbdms  Dick  as  a  native  of  Great 

Salkeld,  which  he  thus  grateftdly  endowed. 

He  would  have  supplied  the  tower,  too, 

with  bells,  which  were  duly  forwarded, 

but  were  stopped  at  Kirby  Stephen,   in 

Westmoreland,  and   taken   possession  of 

by  the  envious  inhabitants  of  that  town. 

Close  by  is  the  mystic  stone  circle  known 

•8  Long  Meg  and  her  daughters,  ''that 

famOy  forlorn.''    The  belief  was,  that  chip 

a  piece  out  of  Meg  and  she  would  bleed, 

the  whole  family  being  enchanted ;  while, 

if  anyone  succeeded  in  counting  the  number  | 


of  stones  correctly,  the  enchantment  would 
be  dissolved.  But  nobody  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task. 

Lower  down  the  river  we  come  to 
Lazonby,  with  Kirk  Oswald  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  a  fine  six-arched  bridge 
connecting  the  two.  An  old  ruined  castle 
on  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward of  Kirk  Oswald,  was  the  stronghold 
of  Hugh  de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Thomas  h  Becket  And  here  the  knightly 
assassin  lived  out  his  life  after  the  murder, 
undisturbed,  unless  by  qualms  of  conscience 
or  dread  of  the  Church's  interdict.  After- 
wards the  castle  came  to  the  Lord  Dacres, 
of  the  south,  one  of  whom  abandoned  and 
dismantled  the  old  castle  in  1604,  when  a 
great  portion  of  the  ornamental  ceilings 
and  embellishments  were  bought  by  Lord 
William  Howard,  the  "  Belted  Will "  of  Su- 
Walter  Scott's  minstrelsy,  and  went  to 
Naworth  Castle. 

From  the  fells  to  the  eastward  run  many 
pretty  becks,  as  the  streams  are  locally 
called,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  where  the  waters 
fall  towards  the  Tyne,  the  streams  are  all 
called  bums.  Many  pretty  becks  fall  into 
the  Eden,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
these  is  Croglin  Water,  with  fine  falls  and 
rapids  plunging  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  a  pleasant  old  seat  called  Nunnery. 
The  nunnery  itself  was  placed  on  the 
higher  ground  near  Ainstable — nothing  but 
a  memorial-stone  is  left  to  show  its  site — 
a  nunnery  founded,  it  is  said,  by  William 
Eufus,  who  strikes  one  as  a  queer  fellow 
for  the  purposa 

A  little  further  north  are  Cumrew  and 
Cumwhitton,  names  both  recalling  Celtic 
influences,  and  between  the  two,  on  a 
desolate  tract  called  King  Harry,  stands 
the  imposing  Druidic  circle,  known  in  the 
district  as  the  Grey  Yauds.  Above  Cum- 
rew, too,  the  fell  is  crowned  by  a  huge 
cairn  called  Cardunneth,  showing  that  this 
wild  region  was  once  the  scene  of  stirring 
events  and  ancient  rites,  of  which  the 
memory  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time. 

Still  following  the  course  of  the  river 
Eden,  we  come  to  Corby — the  title  Howard  of 
Corby  is  as  much  thought  of  as  a  dukedom 
in  those  parts — and  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Corby  are  freely  opened  to  visitors,  an 
example  that  wants  a  good  deal  of  follow- 
ing. The  house  is  ancient  in  its  core,  but 
rebuilt  in  the  classic  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  Elizabeth's  days  belonged 
to  the  Salkelds,  one  of  whom  was  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  as  such  obnoxious  to  the 
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freebootiDg  borderers.  The  sheriff  had 
eanght  one  of  these — a  Graham — 

They  hae  grippit  Hughie  the  Gneme, 

And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  toon — 

who  was  lying  for  execution  in  Carlisle 
Castle.  His  brother  Jack  had  ridden  oat 
to  Corby  with  hope,  perhaps,  of  speech  of 
the  stem  sheriff,  when  passing  the  gate  of 
the  castle  he  saw  a  cmld  of  the  sheriff's 
playing  before  the  door.  The  outlaw 
tempted  him  to  his  side  with  an  apple, 
and  then  saying,  "  Master,  will  you  ride  % " 
lifted  him  to  his  saddle-bow,  and  away  for 
the  border.  And  as  it  was  now  a  life 
against  a  life,  the  sheriff  had  to  give  the 
doomed  outlaw's  for  his  own  boy's,  and 
that  was  thought  fair  exchange  on  the 
border. 

The  route  by  the  river  Eden  to  Carlisle 
is  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting, 
but  the  main  road  and  railway  follow 
more  directly  the  valley  of  Petteril  through 
a  bleak  moorland  country,  once  known  as 
the  Forest  of  Inglewood,  well  stocked 
with  deer,  and  with  traditions  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  bold  outlaws — a  hunting- 
^und  for  the  Plantagenets,  disafforested 
m  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  now 
divided  into  farms. 

In  the  centre  of  this  quondam  forest  lies 
High  Hesket,  with  Tarn  Wadlin^  close  by, 
the  tarn  now  drained  and  bearing  crops 
of  barley,  but  with  legendary  interest  as 
the  site  of  Celtic  romance.  Here  are  still 
some  traces  of  Castle  Hewin — or  Owen — a 
Celtic  fortress  on  an  eminence  north-east 
of  the  once  lake,  the  seat,  according  to 
legend,  of  an  enchanter  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  border  ballads.  It  was  when  King 
Arthur  lived  in  Merry  Carlisle,  and  a  fair 
damsel  came  to  beg  a  boon  of  him.  A 
Carlisle  knight  has  shent  both  her  and 
her  lover.  She  has  escaped,  but  her  lover 
lies  in  durance  vile  in  the  castle  dungeon 
of  this  mm  baron  of  Tarn  WadBng. 
Arthur  calls  for  Excalibur,  and  rides  off  to 
the  rescue,  but  finds  the  enchanter's  spells 
too  powerful,  and,  fixed  like  a  fly  in  a 
spider's  web,  is  only  released  on  swearing 
to  return  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  bring 
the  enchanter  an  answer  to  the  question  : 

What  thing  it  is  all  women  moste  desyre? 

Here  the  story  provokingly  ends,  with- 
out answering  the  riddle  or  unravelling  the 
fate  of  the  lovers. 

With  this  we  are  in  sight  of  Merry  Car- 
lisle itself,  once  the  great  place  of  arms 
and  fortress  of  the  western  marches.  It 
is  now  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways, 


for  the  old  Border  warfare  is  transformed 
into  a  war  of  rival  lines,  with  no  worse 
design  upon  the  passbg  traveller  than  to 
carry  him  off  to  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh,  or 
the  Highlands,  by  their  own  particular 
system.  Like  many  old  towns  with  a 
stiiring  hist<»7,  Carlisle  is  perhaps  a  little 
disappointing  from  the  modem  and  rather 
commonplace  aspect  of  the  city.  But  there 
is  the  castle,  with  a  fine  view  from  its 
walls  of  the  amphitheatre  of  distant  hills, 
and  the  old  walls  on  the  west  side  are  still 
standing. 

The  early  history  of  Carlisle,  like  that 
of  the  rest  of  Cumberland,  is  a  little 
obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  a  small  independent  principality 
lyine  between  the  Cymry  of  Wales  and 
the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  and 
never  to  have  actually  passed  under  Saxoo 
dominion.  The  Northumbrians  may  some- 
times have  harried  the  country,  and  the 
monks  of  Lindisfam  penetrated  freely 
into  wild  and  secluded  regions,  where 
they  might  sometimes,  perhaps,  come  upon 
churches  and  religious  settlements  colo- 
nised directly  from  the  mother-church  of 
lona.  Cuthbert,  we  know,  visited  Car- 
lisle, and  we  are  told  how  ids  friend 
Hereberht^  a  venerable  priest^  came  there 
to  meet  him  from  his  hermitage  on  an 
island  in  Derwentwater  Lake,  stm  Imown 
as  Herbert's  Isle,  and  how  Hereberht 
besought  his  friend,  who  warned  him  that 
they  must  not  expect  to  meet  again,  that 
as  a  last  favour  he  would  pray  uat  tliey 
might  both  die  in  the  same  nour,  which  so 
happened,  as  Baeda  relates — Cuthbert  on 
his  storm-beaten  rock  in  the  Northern  Sea, 
and  Hereberht  on  his  sweet  island  in  the 
bosom  of  the  lake. 

Two  centuries  after  that,  we  read  of 
Carlisle  being  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
left  desolate ;  but  what  became  of  its  in- 
habitants, and,  indeed,  of  the  Celtic  popu- 
lation of  the  region  generally,  there  k 
nothing  to  show.  They  have  left  abim- 
dant  traces  in  the  names  of  places,  of 
mountains,  and  of  rivers,  but  the  existing 
population  of  Cumberland  are  Scandi- 
navian rather  than  Celtic  in  every  point 
of  physique  and  langui^  And  yet  here 
were  mountains  and  wuds,  where  a  people 
like  the  Cymry  and  the  Grael  might  be 
expected  to  maintain  a  national  existenoa 
Probably  they  were  gradually  replaced— 
absorbed,  rather  thim  extirpated,  by  a 
constant  trickle  of  emigration  from  the 
bare  hills  and  wild  fiords  of  Norway ;  sudi 
as  peopled  many  of  the  Western  Hebrides 
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and  partlj  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  result  was 
a  mixed  population  ready  to  own  the  sway 
of  the  strongest  lord  whether  of  Scotland 
on  England  Rofus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  English  king  who  asserted  more 
than  a  nominal  sovereignty;  boilding  a 
castle  on  the  deserted  site  of  Gaerleol,  and 
colonising  the  waste  lands  with  immi- 
srante  —  English,  and,  perhaps,  Flemish. 
Once  haviD^  cast  in  its  lot  with  Eneland, 
Gumberland  became  very  much  a  military 
settlement,  in  which  service  against  the 
Soots  was  the  one  overpowering  necessity 
to  which  all  tenures  were  subject.  We 
hear  of  nag-tenements  and  foot-tenements, 
the  tenants  of  which  were  bound  to  fight 
either  on  foot  or  upon  the  small  wiry 
horses  of  the  country,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First  these  forces  were 
ranged  under  the  command  of  a  Lord 
Wa^en,  whose  duty  it  was  to  place  watch- 
men to  fire  beacons  and  muster  all 
sensible  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
^eara  of  age.  The  county  is  still  divided 
mto  waids  as  if  the  whole  land  were  a 
camp,  and  the  parishes  nearest  the  border 
are  divided  into  quarters,  an  arrangement 
of  which  perhaps  the  Roman  camps  so 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  formed 
the  model  Under  the  warden  are  bailiffs, 
esdi  with  his  district,  whose  duties  are  to 
''rise  redily  to  fraye  and  followinge." 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  beacons  were 
lighted  far  and  near,  and  the  muckle  town- 
bdl  of  Carlisle  was  rung,  women,  as  well 
as  men,  turned  out  for  the  fray — on  the 
hill-sides,  with  their  aprons  full  of  stones, 
and  in  the  city  with  kettles  and  pans  full 
of  boiling  water  to  heave  over  the  throng- 
ing Scots  from  the  city  walls. 

All  this  was  stirring  enough  in  the  doing, 
bat  becomes  rather  monotonous  in  the 
telling,  as  raid  succeeds  raid,  each  with  the 
same  features  of  fire,  and  waste,  and  deso- 
lation. To  this  day  the  boys  of  Cumber- 
land retain  a  memory  of  these  days  in 
their  came  of  Scots  and  English — some- 
thing like  prisoners'  base,  witn  forays  on 
either  side,  with  captures  and  valiant 
reseuee,  such  rescues  as  Walter  Scott  de- 
l%hted  to  record — witness  that  celebrated 
by  the  ballad  which  relates 

How  they  haye  ta'en  bould  Kinmont  Willie, 
On  Hainoee  to  hang  him  up. 

The  once  famous  Hairibee,  or  Harrowby 
Hill,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  city  on  the 
London  Road.  On  the  eve  of  the  execu- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  bold  Buccleugh 
with  a  party  of  men,  more  or  less  kinsmen 
of  WiUie'Sy  made  a  dash  over  tlte  border, 


and  breaking  into  the  castle,  delivered 
Willie  from  his  cell,  and  carried  him  off  in 
triumph.  This  high-handed  proceeding  at 
a  time  when  the  two  countries  were  at 
peace,  exasperated  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a 
high  degree,  and  Buccleugh  narrowly 
escaped  punishment 

The  very  last  raid  made  by  the  Scotch 
was  actually  after  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  and  while  James  was  at  Berwick 
on  his  progress  towards  London,  when 
several  hundred  Scots  rede  on  a  plundering 
expecUtion  through  CumberlancL 

King  James  was  himself  so  anxious  to 
thoroughly  unite  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
he  forbade  the  familiar  word  borders  to 
be  used,  and  commanded  that  the  district 
should  now  be  called  the  midlands ;  but 
the  alteration  was  "  aboon  his  might,"  and 
the  borders  they  have  always  been,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be. 

In  his  zeal  to  civilise  these  new  mid- 
lands, James  succeeded  in  transplanting 
the  whole  of  the  Graemes  of  the  Netherby 
clan,  who  were  shipped  off  at  Workington, 
some  for  Ireland,  and  others  for  the  Low 
Countries.  But  it  was  long  before  the  bold 
borderers  could  be  reclaimed  from  their 
lawless  habits,  notwithstanding  that  the 
persuasive  influence  of  Hairibee  was  freely, 
not  to  say  ferociously,  used  in  the  process. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  border,  Jedburgh 
justice,  "hang  a  man  first,  and  try  him 
afterwards,''  nas  long  been  proverbial,  and 
Carlisle  justice,  as  far  as  the  borderers 
were  concerned,  was  very  much  of  the 
same  character. 

The  castle  of  Carlisle  suffered  more 
during  the  present  century,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  defunct  Board  of 
Ordinance,  than  from  all  the  sieges  and 
bombardments  it  has  undergone.  But 
there  is  still  enough  left  to  give  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  great  royal  palace, 
fortress,  and  prison  of  the  nortL  Mary's 
Tower,  indeea,  was  pulled  down  fifty  years 
ago,  and  with  it  have  in  a  measure  disap- 
peared the  associations  with  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  here  for  a  short 
time  a  prisoner.  The  outer  ward,  once 
almost  abandoned  and  deserted,  is  now 
again  enlivened  by  martial  sights  and 
sounds.  For  under  the  new  army  organi- 
sation Carlisle  is  now  the  regimental 
station  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Regiment,  late  the  thirty-fourth  and 
fifty-fifth — ^the  former  noted  for  having, 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  cut  off  and 
captured  the  whole  Thirtv-fourth  French 
Eegiment ;  coming  out  of  action  wearing 
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the  caps  of  the  French  regiment  instead  of 
their  own.  When  last  seen  by  the  present 
writer,  the  regiment  still  kept  the  red  and 
white  French  tuft  that  commemorated 
their  exploit,  and  marched  out  with  the 
French  drum-major's  staff  at  the  head  of 
the  band ;  but  whether  these  distinctions 
have  survived  the  recent  amalgamating 
process  is  more  than  this  deponent 
knoweth. 

The  castle,  though  modernised  and 
spoilt,  still  retains  the  features  of  its  inner 
and  outer  wards,  with  their  fine  gateways 
adorned  by  battered  escutcheons  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings,  and  the  fine  tower  of 
the  keep,  and  the  view  from  the  castle 
walls  over  the  rich  and  well-peopled  county, 
with  its  woods  and  streams,  and  the  bold 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  There  are  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback  with  Fiendsfell,  and  the 
rugged  hills  of  Northumberland,  the  misty 
outlines  of  Scotland,  with  solitary  Criffel 
looming  above  the  waters  of  Solway;  a 
view  that  inspires  an  indefinite  longing  for 
the  wings  of  the  dove,  or  preferably  of 
the  eagle,  to  take  flight  to  those  distant 
summits.  The  lower  courses  of  the  keep 
are  built  of  squared  stones,  doubtless  taken 
from  the  Boman  wall  that  passed  just 
below  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
stretching  to  the  right  towards  the  fells  of 
Northumberland,  and  to  the  left  to  the 
sands  of  Solway.  But  cultivation  has 
destroyed  most  of  its  traces,  although  here 
and  there  the  foundations  of  the  grand 
bulwark  may  be  traced  among  the  green 
meadows. 

Probably  the  toughest  siege  sustained 
by  castle  and  city  was  in  the  civil  wars,  on 
the  king's  side,  when  citizens  and  garrison 
were  driven  to  eating  horse-flesh  from  the 
failure  of  provisions,  the  place  holding 
out  till  the  news  of  Naseby  fight  showed 
the  uselessness  of  further  resistance.  But 
Carlisle,  perhaps,  is  most  distinguished  as 
the  very  last  of  the  old  walled  cities  to  be 
besieged  and  captured  in  regular  form. 
In  1745,  when  young  Prince  Charlie 
encamped  before  the  city,  it  was  hardly 
capable  of  serious  resistance  against  other 
artillery  than  bows  and  arrows.  But  then 
the  prince  was  little  better  provided  than 
his  ancestor  at  Flodden,  perhaps  not  so 
well  indeed  in  the  matter  of  big  guns,  and 
had  almost  determined  to  raise  the  siege, 
when  the  garrison — a  few  companies  of 
invalids  as  formidable  to  an  enemy  as  the 
beef-eaters  of  the  Tower — determined  on 
surrender.  And  so  Prince  Charlie  made 
his  entry  in  triumph  on  a  cream-coloured 


horse,  with  a  hundred  pipers  blowing 
before  him,  whQe  George,  at  St  James's, 
was  thinking  of  packing  his  portmanteaa 
But  in  a  few  weeks  more  the  inconstant 
Highlanders  were  pouring  back  over  the 
border,  and  Carlisle,  with  a  hastily 
improvised  garrison,  was  left  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  theDuke  of  Cumberland's  advance. 
This  time  the  city  held  out  for  a  week,  and 
gave  the  prince  the  chance  of  rallying  his 
troops,  to  little  purpose,  for  the  last  fatal 
fight  of  Culloden.  And  then  the  city  gates 
were  adorned  with  human  heads^  and  iht 
ghastly  barbarities  of  an  obsolete  code 
were  revived.  On  neither  side  had  the 
fighting  been  of  a  very  desperate  character, 
but  the  judicial  slaughter  that  followed 
threw  a  halo  of  pity  and  compassion  over 
the  followers  of  a  lost  cause. 

When  I  came  next  Inr  merry  Carlisle 
Oh  sad,  sad  seemed  the  town  an*  eerie ! 

The  auld,  auld  men  came  out  and  wept, 
Oh,  maiden,  come  ye  to  seek  3rere  dearie? 

We  should  like  the  cathedral  better  if  it 
looked  more  ancient.  Perhaps  there  would 
have  been  no  cathedral  at  all  by  this  time, 
had  it  not  been  practically  rebuilt  Bat 
the  choir  and  the  grand  and  glowing 
east  window  are  undoubtedly  impressiva 
The  nave  is,  or  was  till  lately,  walled 
ofl* — Scottish  fashion — and  formed  the 
parish  church  of  St  Mary's.  Here,  one 
day  in  the  last  century,  Walter  Scott 
married  the  girl  of  his  heart,  who  wsi 
from  Brampton,  a  true  Cumbrian  laaS) 
whom  he  had  first  met  at  Gilsland  Spa,  s 
gay  little  watering-place  among  the  hills  on 
the  border-line  l^tween  CunU)erland  and 
Northumberland. 

Why  not  for  Gilsland  then,  as  we  are  in 
the  humour  1 — a  charming  route  by  rail,  the 
line  that  ends  at  smoky  Newcastle.  Fint 
there  is  Wetheral  with  just  the  eateway 
left  of  an  old  priory,  and  Corby  dose  by, 
already  chronicled,  and  a  splendid  viata 
of  river  and  rich  country  from  the  viaduct 
ninety  feet  above  the  water-leveL  Then 
there  is  How  Mill  with  the  white  tower 
of  Edmund  Castle  in  the  distance,  and 
then  a  glimpse  of  Talkin  Tarn,  where  the 
hills  begin  to  rise  from  the  moorland 
level,  and  further  on  Brampton,  at  Bmn 
little  distance  from  the  line  in  a  deep 
narrow  valley  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  Irthing  and  the  Gelt  A  little 
way  up  the  latter  stream  is  a  ro^  that 
still  bears  a  Boman  inscription,  testifymg  to 
the  toughness  of  the  material  if  otherwise 
illegible.  Further  on  still  is  Nawortb, 
where  a  pause  must  be  made,  for  Naworth 
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and  Lanercost  Priory  are  in  many  ways 
interesting. 

Naworth  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Dacres 
of  the  North,  who  are  said  to  have  earned 
their  name  in  the  cmsades. 

A  hard^  race  on  Irthing  bred, 
With  kirtles  white  and  crosses  red. 
Arrayed  beneath  the  banners  tall. 
That  streamed  o'er  Acre's  conquered  wall. 

A  stirring,  passionate,  headstrong  race 

of  men,  these  old  D'Acres,  fierce  in  war, 

but  still  more  fortunate  in  love.    Ralph, 

Lord  Dacre,  won  the  barony  of  Gilsland 

by  carrying  off  the  heiress,  then  a  waid  of 

Ring  Edward  the  Second,  from  under  the 

very  nose  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  the 

stout    Earl    of  Warwick,    her   guardian. 

Another  Ralph,  later  on,  was  killed  at 

Towton  Moor,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church 

of  Saxton  in  Yorkshire.      In   the   next 

century,  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  won  another 

barony,  that  of  Greystoke,  by  carrying  off 

another  royal  ward,  from  the  custody  of 

Henry  Clifford,  who  had  intended  to  enrich 

his  own  family  with  her  possessions.  This 

same  Lord  Dacre  conmianded  the  reserve 

of  light  horsemen,  his  own  borderers,  at 

Flodden.     He  had  the  prudence  to  refrain 

from  joining  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  but 

did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  the  court ; 

and  distinguished  himself  again  at  Solway 

Moss,  when,  with  a  handful  of  horsemen, 

he  put  the  army  of  the  Scots  to  flight ;  a 

disgrace  that  broke  the  heart  of  James  the 

Fifth,  just  as  his  luckless  daughter  Mary 

was  bom. 

"  It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with 
a  lass,"  were  the  unfortunate  monarch's 
last  words,  and  the  same  prophecy  would 
apply  to  the  Dacres.  For  the  grandson 
d  this  Lord  Thomas  became  a  king's 
ward  in  his  turn,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Bake  of  Norfolk,  who  married  his  widowed 
mother.  And  the  heir  of  these  warlike 
knights  was  exercising  his  muscles  one  day 
in  the  hall  of  his  tutor.  Sir  Richard 
Folmerstone,  leaping  upon  a  great  wooden 
vaanting-horse,  when  the  horse  fell  over, 
and  the  young  lord  was  bruised  to  death 
Thus  his  three  young  sisters  became  co- 
heiresses, and  were  married,  out  of  hand,  to 
three  sons  of  Norfolk.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  Bess 
of  the  Braid  Apron,  as  she  was  called  from 
the  extent  of  her  possessions,  then  scarcely 
fourteen  years  old,  was  married  to  Lord 
William,  the  Belted  Will  of  the  border 
ballads,  who  was  very  little  older.  Naworth 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  boy  bridegroom, 
but  was  not  to  be  had  without  a  struggle. 
There  were    still    plenty   of   Dacres   in 


Cumberland,  sons  of  old  Lord  Thomas, 
who  set  up  an  entail,  lindting  the  estate 
to  male  heirs.  The  Howards  won  at  law, 
but  the  Dacres  took  to  arms.  At  that 
time  the  Howards  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
the  duke  lost  his  head,  and  the  family 
possessions  were  escheated.  But  then  the 
Dacres  were  in  no  better  odour,  and  when 
Laurence  Dacre  raised  the  county  and 
fortified  himself  at  Naworth,  Lord  Hunsden 
was  sent  against  him  with  a  strong  force. 
But  all  the  borders  were  up  for  the  Dacrea 
Lord  Hunsden  writes :  ''  The  beacons  burn- 
ing all  night;  so,  as  I  found  every  hQl 
full  of  men,  both  horsemen  and  footmen, 
crying  and  shouting  as  they  had  been 
mad."  Not  venturing  to  attack  Naworth, 
Hunsden  was  followed  by  Dacre,  who,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  offered  battle  to 
the  queen's  forces  on  a  moor  near  the  Gelt. 
It  was  the  last  ding-dong  battle  on  the 
borders,  and  even  the  women  fought 
stoutly  for  the  Dacres ;  but  discipline  pre- 
vailed, and  the  borderers  were  driven  off 
in  rout,  while  Dacre  fled  into  Scotland. 

After  this  Lord  William  settled  in  peace 
at  Naworth,  but  found  the  castle  all  dis- 
mantled and  ruined,  and  set  to  work  to 
build  and  repair,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  period.  The  Dacres  had 
a  fellow-feeling  with  the  wild  borderers, 
but  not  so  Lord  William.  He  had  kept 
one  strong  tower  of  the  old  fortress,  and 
this  he  established  as  his  own  snuggery, 
after  the  fashion  of  Montaigne,  although 
by  no  means  so  genial  a  person  as  the 
illustrious  essayist  For  down  below  were 
dungeons,  where  moss-troopers  might  clank 
their  irons,  and  tradition  points  out  a 
grove  where  culprits  were  hung.  A  very 
ogres'  castle  was  Naworth  to  the  Hughies 
of  Howden  and  Wills -o'-th' -Wall,  and 
especially  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  borderers.  For  the  rest,  Lord  William 
was  a  just  man,  no  doubt,  if  unsparing, 
who  lived,  in  patriarchal  fashion,  with 
sons,  daughters,  and  their  wives  and  hus- 
bands about  him,  fifty- two  in  family, 
according  to  tradition ;  and  with  a  garri- 
son of  a  hundred  and  forty  men.  A 
man  with  his  cultured  side,  too,  with  his 
manuscripts  and  library  of  rare  volumes, 
and,  with  an  eye  to  the  court  as  well  as  the 
camp,  riding  up  to  London  in  springtime 
to  his  house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find,  too,  that  Lord 
William's  tower  is  still  in  existence,  and 
pretty  much  as  he  left  it  The  great  fire 
which  almost  destroyed  the  castle  in  1844, 
spared  the  tower  of  the  old  Warden  of  the 
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Marches.  From  liim  are  descended  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  now  occupies  Naworth, 
and  the  Howards  of  Corby. 

Memorials  of  the  old  Dacres  are  to  be 
found  in  Lanercost  Priory,  partly  an  inter- 
esting ruin,  and  partly  in  use  as  a  parish 
churcL  There  are  the  monuments  of 
Humphrey,  brother  and  successor  of  the 
Lord  Dacre  who  fell  at  Towton,  and  of 
Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  the  hero  of  Flodden 
and  of  Solway  Moss.  The  priory  lies 
almost  on  the  Une  of  the  Boman  wall,  and 
the  materiab  of  a  former  station  in  the 
wall,  known  as  Castle  Steeds,  were  used  in 
its  construction.  The  tradition  is  that  it 
was  founded  by  one  De  Vallibus  or  Vaux, 
vulgarly,  "0'  the  Wall,"  a  Norman  in- 
trusive settler,  who  took  possession  of  the 
fort  at  Castle  Steeds,  and  murdered  the 
original  and  native  owner  Gilles  Beuth, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Bewcastle  took  its 
name.  De  Vaux  founded  the  priory,  it  is 
said,  to  expiate  the  murder,  and  Castle 
Steeds  was  demolished,  and  its  site  sown 
with  salt  As  a  further  penance,  tradition 
has  it,  De  Vaux  renounced  arms,  took  to 
the  law,  and  came  as  justice  itinerant  into 
Cumberland,  A.D.  1176.  Of  course  the 
critics  say  that  all  this^is  unsupported,  nay, 
even  contradicted  on  many  points  by  docu- 
ments and  dates,  but  the  real  history  and 
motives  of  human  action  are  rarely  en- 
grossed on  parchment. 

Gilsland  is  the  favourite  sanatorium  of 
the  district,  reminding  one  of  the  simple 
German  spas,  with  its  quiet  life  of  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  with  charming 
scenery  in  the  Irthing,  and  a  fetish  stone 
of  local  celebrity,  called  the  Popping  Stone, 
upon  which  it  is  said  Walter  Scott  put  the 
eventful  question  to  his  future  wife.  Not 
far  from  the  station  of  Bose  Hill,  and  just 
on  the  border  of  the  two  counties,  is  shown 
an  old  house  that  was  long  known  as 
Mumps  Ha,  a  favourite  resort  of  those  who 
had  reason  to  dread  the  attentions  of  the 
sheriff  of  either  Cumberland  or  Northum- 
berland. Here  the  reader  of  Guy  Manner- 
ing  first  meets  with  Dandie  Dinmont,  and 
Meg  Merrilies  reappears  on  the  scene, 
with  the  as  yet  unrecognised  heir  of  Ellan- 
gowan.  The  countrv  between  here  and 
uie  Scottish  border.  Known  as  Bewcastle 
Waste,  where  Dandie  was  attacked  by  the 
gipsy  freebooters,  was  once  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  moss-troopers,  but  its  wastes 
and  morasses  have  been  reclaimed  and  im- 
proved, though  it  is  still  a  dreary  and 
scantily  populated  region.  Before  the  days 
of  the  School  Board  it  was  reported  that 


there  were  two  schoolmasters  in  Bewcastle 
with  ten  pounds  a  year  each  and  i 
'*  Whittle  gate,"  this  last  being  a  customaiy 
right  of  board  and  lodging  wiw  each  houae- 
hdder  in  succession. 

No  striking  natural  feature  marks  the 
boundary  line  of  Scotland  and  England  in 
Cumberland,  and  indeed  the  coonlnry  north 
of  Carlisle,  a  broad  tract  of  low  ground, 
partly  cultivated,  partly  heathy  common, 
is  not  inviting  to  the  rambler,  though  good 
fishing  may  be  had  along   its   streams. 
Liddel  Strength,   near  the  banks  of  the 
Esk,  a  strong  embankment  on  a  steep  and 
lofty  cliff,  with  a  huge  fort  on  the  weakest 
side,  has  borne  the  iScunt  of  the  first  fierce 
inrush  of  the  Scots  many  a  time  and  oft» 
and  there  are  remains  of  a  strong  castlei 
with  two  moats,  some  way  lower  down  the 
Esk  near  Longtown.    Between  these  is 
Netherby,  still  the  seat  of  a  Graham,  as 
in  the  days  when  Young  Lochinvar  came 
out  of  the  west      Close  by  is  Arthuret^ 
whose    ancient    battlemented    church    k 
worth  visiting,  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
Sir  James  Gra]^am — curious  to  associate  the 
statesman  whose  features  were  so  familiar 
to  readers  of  Punch  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  with  the  hard  riding ''  Grsomes 
of  the  Netherby  clan."    In  the  diurchyard, 
too,  is  buried  Archie  Armstrong,  who  lost 
his  place  as  jester  in  the  court  of  Charles 
the  First,  through  plucking  Archlnshc^ 
Laud  by  the  sleeve  as  he  went  into  tlie 
council  convened  on  the  news  of  the  dis- 
astrous reception  of  Laud's  liturgy  in  Scot- 
land.    *'  Wha's  feule  noo  1 "  asked  Archie; 
and  complaint  being  made  by  the  proud 
archbishop,  order  in  council  followed  to 
dismiss  the  jester  with  his  coat  pulled  over 
his  head.    But  he  proved  himself  no  fool 
in  this  matter  either,  escaping   the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  master,  and  retiring  to  his 
native  country  with  sufficient  gear. 

Archie,  by  kingps  and  princes  graced  of  late, 
Jested  himself  into  a  fair  estate. 

Conspicuous  on  the  sandy  levels  d 
Solway  Firth  is  a  column  of  modem 
origin  recording  the  death  of  Edward  the 
First  on  his  way  to  overrun  Scotland-^ 
this  near  Burgh-on-Sands.  Then  there  u 
Bowness,  where  the  Eoman  wall  came  to 
an  end,  and  farther  south.  Holme  Cultram,t 
very  ancient  seat  of  monastic  life  probably » 
with  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  Ctf- 
tercian  abbey.  Within  the  walls  of  thii 
abbey,  it  is  said,  the  famous  wizard  Michael 
Scott  ended  his  days,  and  was  buried  in  iii 
cloisters — he  and  his  magic  books.  Scott^ 
indeed,  gives  the  wizard  to  Melrose,  hat 
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in  that  he  was  perhaps  biassed  by  national 
prejudice. 

As  the  coast  bends  northwards  there  are 
pleasant  bathing-nooks  to  be  met  with — 
Silloth  and  AJ^onby,  for  instance,  with 
their  &esh  crisp  breezes  —  and  presently 
we  come  upon  an  iron  and  coal  district, 
with  Workington  as  a  centre,  where  there 
are  mines  worked  since  early  in  the  last 
century  and  now  stretching  far  under  the 
sea. 

From  Workington  we  follow  the  river 
inland  to  Cockermouth,  a  quiet  little  town 
in  the  midst  of  placid  rural  scenery,  with 
a  fine  medisBval  castle  in  ruins  standing 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cocker 
and  Derwent,  a  castle  that  passed  into  the 

Possession  of  many  powerful  families — the 
ercys  and  the  Nevilles  among  others — 
before  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Wyndhams.  This  is  Wordsworth's  native 
town,  where  his  father  was  an  attorney 
and  agent  to  the  Lowther  family,  then 
represented  by  the  '* wicked''  Earl  Lons- 
dale, who  attempted  to  drive  his  carriage 
through  his  Majesty's  grounds  one  drawing- 
room  day  at  St.  James  s  and  fought  a  duel 
with  the  officer  who  stopped  him. 

A  little  nearer  the  sea  lies  the  village  of 
Brigham,  where,  in  1653,  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker,  preached  for  three  hours  in  the 
churchyard,  and  converted  many  hundreds. 
Soon  after  he  visited  the  church  again,  and 
engaged  in  a  long  theological  argument 
with  the  vicar,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  lost 
his  dinner  in  consequence.  The  discussion 
lasted  till  nightfall,  and  the  result  seems  to 
have  been  the  conversion  of  the  vicar 
and  most  of  his  congregation.  And  here 
we  have  the  beginning  of  Quakerism  in 
Cumberland,  of  which  nothing  is  now  left 
but  a  few  deserted  meeting-houses  and  some 
quiet  burial-grounds  among  the  hills. 

We  must  rapidly  pass  over  St  Bees — 
from  the  Celtic  saint,  Bega — with  the  fine 
church  of  a  former  abbey,  partly  used  as  a 
theological  college;  the  ruins,  small  but 
very  beautiful,  of  Calder  Abbev;  Irton, 
with  its  family  of  Irtons  settled  there 
before  the  Conquest;  the  quaint  little 
town  of  Egremont ;  and  Bavenglass, 
famous  for  oysters.  Muncaster,  dose  by, 
has  an  old  castle  of  the  Penningtons,  with 
a  modem  seat  attached,  where  is  kept  a 
"luck  "  like  that  of  Edenhall,  in  the  form 
of  a  glass  bowl,  which  Henry  the  Sixth  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  then  existing 
Pennington,  who  sheltered  him,  a  fugitive, 
after  the  Battle  of  Hexham. 

From  this  point  the  mountains  press 


closely  upon  the  seashore,  and  Black 
Comb  is  a  conspicuous  object  and  sea- 
mark, with  a  magnificent  view  from  the 
top,  the  one  spot  in  the  kingdom  where 
can  be  seen  at  once  part  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  England,  and  Wales,  with  the 
Isle  of  Man  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves. 

And  now  there  remains  nothing  but  the 
lake  country,  which  can  hardly  be  worthily 
dealt  with  at  the  fag  end  of  this  paper. 
And,  indeed,  in  the  presence  of  mountain, 
lake,  and  waterfall,  human  history  seems 
for  a  time  to  lose  its  interest.  The  clouds 
that  wreathe  about  the  hill-tops,  the  con- 
stant song  of  the  mountain  streams  in  this 
land  abounding  with  water,  the  tinkle  of 
the  sheep-bell,  and  the  murmur  of  bees  in 
the  heather,  occupy  the  senses,  to  the 
exclusion  of  mundane  affairs.  But  to 
approach  Derwentwater  from  the  fells  on  a 
soft  and  misty  day  of  autumn  and  from 
some  wooded  height,  to  look  out  upon  a 
sea  of  white  vapour  which  presentlv  rolls 
up  like  a  curtain,  and  discloses  the  shining 
lake,  a  heavenly  blue,  with  white  sails  and 
wooded  islands  dotted  on  its  surface ! 
Another  roll  of  the  curtain,  and  Skiddaw 
comes  in  view — Skyday,  so  called  from 
the  height  of  it,  as  old  Bobinson  has 
it — Skiddaw,  with  his  cap  of  white  fleecy 
clouds  : 

When  Skj'day  has  a  cap 
Scniffle  wots  full  well  of  that. 

Scawfell  that  is — the  highest  peak  of 
England,  which  frowns  down  from  the  other 
end  of  Borrowdale.  Or,  as  Wordswortii 
sings  of  Skiddaw,  with  true  poetic  vein  : 

He  shroucU 
His  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds, 
And  [H>ur8  forth  streams  more  sweet  than  Castally. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LSTTH  ADAMS. 


PART  ni. 


CHAPTER  VII.      DAVEY  IS   SILENT. 

Davey,  covering  Hilda's  clasped  hands 
with  his  own,  held  them  firmly  and 
tenderly,  as  might  a  mother  those  of  a 
frightened  child. 

He  glanced  sharply  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  strange  group  before  him. 

Then  his  keen  grey  eyes  met  Hester's, 
and  a  challenge  seemed  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other ;  Ms  flashing  as  the  steel  blade 
flashes  when  drawn  upon  an  enemy,  hers 
fixed,  gloomy,  defiant,  darkening  in  thek 
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deep  orbits  with  a  sombre  fire.  He  drew 
a  long  breath,  as  he  clasped  his  hands  more 
tightly  upon  Hilda's. 

'*  Then  I  have  come  too  late/'  he  said 
with  despairing  passion  in  his  look  and 
voice.  '*  Yon  have  been  playing  the  Judas 
again,  only  this  time  with  a  difference." 
Then  he  bent  towards  the  white  quiver- 
ing face  near  his  shoulder,  and  his  voice 
shook  with  tender  pity.  "Hilda,"  he 
murmured,  "Hilda,  my  poor  child,  take 
courage !  ** 

"  I  will,"  she  answered,  nerved  by  his 
words  to  a  new  strength;  "and  you, 
Davey,  you  will  help  me  and  Ralph — ^you 
will  toll  him  what  you  know  to  be  the 
truth,  that  she,  my  dearest  mother,  knows 
not  what  she  says." 

The  words  were  almost  whispered  in  his 
ear,  yet  Hester  caught  them. 

"  One  calls  me  Judas,  the  other  says  I 
am  mad.  llalph  Stirling,  to  which  opinion 
are  you  ready  to  say  amen ) " 

But  Ealph  took  no  heed  of  this  appeal 
He  seemed  as  one  dazed  and  dumb.  With 
one  hand  he  grasped  the  mantel,  the  other 
strained  back  the  hair  from  his  temple. 
His  face  was  white  as  that  of  a  statue,  his 
lips  set  in  hard  lines. 

His  ears  had  listened,  without  one 
shadow  of  credence,  to  a  ghastly  and 
terrible  slander  of  the  one  name  on  earth 
dearest  to  him.  The  might  of  his  love 
for  Hilda  had  taught  him  a  certain  for- 
bearance and  gentleness  towards  the 
utterer  of  things  that  would  have  been 
the  basest  of  lies,  but  that  they  were  the 
grim  fancies  of  a  madwoman.  He  had 
suddenly  been  brought  face  to  face — or 
so  he  thought — ^with  a  family  skeleton, 
a  ghastly  presence  with  which  Hilda  had 
been  dwelling  year  by  year,  until  the 
fearful  thing  had  grown  familiar  to  her ;  a 
thing  to  be  hidden  from  all  eyes  by  the 
sacred  mantle  of  a  daughter's  love,  to  be 
faced  with  the  resolute  endurance  of  an 
absolute  devotion.  He  had  even  repented 
him  of  those  few  hot  words  that  had 
escaped  from  him  in  the  heat  and  amaze 
of  Hester's  unlooked-for  denunciation  of 
the  cherished  dead. 

But  now  there  was  something  in  Davey's 
face,  in  Davey's  cry  of  bitter  regretfulness, 
"  Then  I  have  come  too  late  I "  that  made 
him  fear  he  knew  not  what. 

The  ordeal  was  all  the  harder  to  bear, 
too,  because  it  came  hurrying  upon  the 
heels  of  an  hour  so  pure  and  holy,  so 
exquisite  in  its  idyllic  and  passionate 
content 


SMll,  in  taking  that  dear  gift  of  Hilda's 
love,  had  he  not  taken  all  herself,  her 
joys  and  sorrows,  fears  and  trials  toot 
Should  he  shrink  from  sharing  with  her  to 
the  full,  even  this,  the  cruellest  and  bitterest 
that  could  well  blight  a  young  life,  and 
sadden  a  young  h^irt?  These  thoughts 
had  flashed  through  his  mind,  like  lightning 
across  a  stormy  sky;  had  given  him 
patience ;  had  taught  him  some  forbear- 
ance towards  the  woman  who  was  Hilda's 
mother. 

But  now — what  of  Davey's  troubled  face, 
what  of  the  challenge  that  had  shot  from  his 
eyes  to  Hester's,  and  from  Hester's  back 
again  ?  Was  there  some  method  in  this 
madness?  Did  base  and  horrible  design 
lurk,  where  he  had  fancied  only  strange 
delusions  and  the  wild  distorted  thoughts 
of  a  morbid  and  disordered  mind  ? 

Pale  and  bewildered,  Balph  stood 
staring  at  Davey,  who  in  his  turn  watched 
Hester,  while  Hilda's  streaming  eyes  were 
on  her  lover's  face,  and  every  breath  she 
drew  was  half  a  sob. 

Hester,  having  put  that  mocking  ques- 
tion to  the  man  whose  heart  she  was  tearing 
with  her  bitter  words,  as  the  hawk  with 
claw  and  talon  tears  its  prey,  waited  to  see 
what  he  would  answer. 

But  Ralph  said  nothing  to  her;  never 
turned  his  head  her  way ;  never  looked  upon 
her ;  hardly  seemed  to  hear  her. 

Why  had  Davey  been  so  harsh  to  her  t 
he  was  thinking ;  why  had  he  called  her  a 
Judas  1  Was  that  the  way  to  treat  one 
who  knew  not  what  she  said  ? 

"  Which  are  you  ready  to  say  amen  to 
— which  1 "  said  Hester  again. 

She  spoke  imperially,  as  might  an 
empress  to  an  unreasonable  and  rebellions 
subject  The  colour  was  mounting  to  her 
cheeks,  the  fire  to  her  eyes;  the  beanty 
long  since  dead  and  buried,  the  beauty  of 
life  and  light  and  colour,  was  rising  fh>m 
its  grave,  in  the  likeness  it  had  worn  when 
its  spell  led  Gabriel  captive  among  the 
hay-scented  meadows. 

"  Well,  since  you  are  dumb,"  she  con- 
tinued with  a  harsh  and  strident  langh, 
"listen  to  me  once  again.  Mad  or  wicked- 
be  I  which  I  may — ^you  owe  me  a  hearing. 
You  bade  me  try  you — put  your  love  for 
Hilda  to  the  test  I  have  done  so.  Gi^e 
her  up,  resign  all  claim  to  her.  Hoir 
can  my  daughter  wed  the  man  whose 
father's  sin  drove  her  own  father  to  his 
death  ?' ' 

"Peace,  woman ! "  shrieked  Davey,  putting 
Hilda  away,  and  striding  to  Ralph's  side. 
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"  You  will  kill  him ;  you  will  drive  him 
mad!" 

"That  would  be  tit  for  tat,  indeed," 
said  Hester  with  a  smila 

The  silence  that  followed  seemed  to  be 
rent  with  the  pitiful  sound  of  each  shudder- 
ing breath,  that  heaved  Ralph's  breast  as  he 
strove  to  wrestle  with  himself. 

Nor  vainly.  The  sweat  stood  dank  and 
glistening  on  his  brow,  the  muscles  round 
about  his  mouth  worked  and  twitched,  but 
he  spoke  calmly  enough  when  he  forced 
his  voice. 

"  Hush  ! "  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
Davey's  arm ;  "  be  gentle  with  her,  Davey, 
she  blows  not  what  she  says." 

Hester  hearing,  turned  upon  him  fiercely. 

"  I  know  not  what  I  say  ?  I  am  mad — 
the  victim  of  mad  fancies,  vain  delusions, 
am  II  Well,  then,  listen  to  the  story  of 
my  madness,  listen  to  all  it  has  taught  me." 

But  Davey  was  by  her  side,  grasping 
her  hands  as  though  they  Were  held  in  a 
vice. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven  hold  your  peace 
now!  As  you  hope  for  mercy  yourself,  show 
mercy  now ! " 

His  voice  thrilled  through  the  room, 
and  seemed  to  go  trembling  out  into  the 
radiance  beyond.  He  might  as  well  have 
striven  to  stem  the  flow  of  the  river,  as 
strive  to  stay  Hester  with  that  passionate 
appeal 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  she  echoed, 
"give  to  Geoffrey  Stirling's  son  the  message 
his  dying  father  committed  to  you.  Death 
cut  the  words  across,  but  what  was  the 
one  word  wanting!  What  was  the 
word  that  died  upon  a  dead  man's  lips? 

'Tell    Ralph   to    make '    then    came 

the  death-rattle,  and  the  last  trembling 
breath ;  but  you  and  I,  Davey,  knew 
what  the  last  word  was,  as  well  as  though 
it  had  been  spoken. '  Tell  Ralph  to  make — 
reparation ! '  and  you  have  been  unfaith- 
ful, you  who  vowed  such  fealty  to  the 
master  you  professed  to  love,  have  proved 
yourself  a  traitor.*' 

As  the  word  "  traitor  "  left  Hester's  lips, 
the  brain-lethargy  that  had  wrapped  Ralph 
round  like  a  thick  garment,  mufHing  the 
voices  of  those  about  him  to  his  ear 
^d  stretching  like  a  veil  across  his  vision, 
seem  to  break  and  clear. 

There  was  something — some  terrible, 
some  monstrous  misunderstanding  under- 
Ijing  all  this  war  of  words  —  something 
niore  than  the  mere  ravings  of  a  mad- 
woman, since  others  beside  Hester  Deve- 
nant  had  part  and  lot  in  it. 


What  was  this  halting  message  from 
that  solemn  death-bed,  of  which  Guthbert 
Deane  had  told  him  but  the  mutilated 
story  ?  What  was  this  solemn  charge  to 
make  reparation  1  Why  had  he  not 
heard  of  it  before  ? 

"  What  did  my  dear  father  say  1  Tell 
me,  Davey,  keeping  nothing  back,"  he 
pleaded. 

A  sore  wonder  and  amaze  took  possession 
of  Hilda  as  she  heard  her  lover  speak 
thus,  and  read  the  agony  in  Davey's  face 
as  he  listened. 

Were  these  haunting  phantoms,  these 
delirious  fancies,  which  had  been  in  her 
eyes  but  as  the  hallucinations  of  an  exalted 
brain,  taking  new  and  tangible  focm  and 
shape  1  Was  there  some  truth — some 
horrible,  nay,  impossible  truth — in  them, 
after  all?  If  so,  how  should  she  best 
show  to  Ralph  her  entire  sympathy,  her 
nearness,  in  the  cloud  of  thick  darkness 
that  was  gathering  about  his  head  1 

^  She  moved  to  his  side ;  her  hand  sought 
his,  nestled  there,  and  never  shrank  from 
the  vice-like  grasp  of  the  cold  fingers  which 
crushed  her  own  pitilessly. 

So,  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  that  must 
have  been  such  very  bad  old  times,  before 
medical  science  knew  of  any  anodyne  for 
the  anguish  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  may 
hand  have  clasped  hand  fearlessly  as  nerve 
and  flesh  were  severed. 

For  the  iron  was  entering  into  Ralph's 
soul.  What  cared  he  for  Hester  Deve- 
nant's  ravings  ?  Had  not  all  Becklington 
spoken  of  her  as  one  not  altogether 
accountable — one  whose  violent  and  un- 
disciplined passions  had  held  possession  of 
her,  even  as  of  old  demons  inhabited 
human  creatures,  rending  and  tearing 
them  at  their  will  ? 

But  the  piteous  appeal,  the  despairing 
pain  of  Davey's  face,  what  did  these 
things  mean  t 

"He  was  not  himself  —  wasn't  my 
master.  Master  Ralph,  dying  tongues 
babble  of  strange  things." 

"  Not  himself ! "  cried  Hester  with  mock- 
ing fury;  "not  himself!  Say,  rather,  that 
after  being  a  sham  and  a  lie  through '  all 
the  long  and  weary  years'  (you  will 
remember,  Davey,  those  were  his  very 
words — *the  long  and  weary  years'),  he 
was  his  very  self  that  night — ^Iho  nignt  in 
which  he  died.  '  I  do  repent  1 '  he  cried ; 
'  I  do  confess !  Pray  God  I  may  find 
pardon  and  peace.'  What  did  you  answer? 
'I  am  praying,  master,  with  my  whole 
fervent  heart.' " 
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What  horrible  mockery  was  this— this 
tale  told  by  a  madwoman  t  What  were 
these  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying 
man  1  If  those  dear'  ips  ever  uttered  such 
remorseful  prayers,  such  cries  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  then  must  the  clouds  of 
delirium  have  darkened  the  clear  mind, 
then  must  lying  devils  have  gained  access 
to  the  failing  brain  It  could  not  be — it 
could  not  be — that  there  was  any  truth  in 
what  this  cruel  woman  said ! 

Tighter,  tighter  grew  Ralph's  clutch 
upon  his  dear  love's  hand ;  closer,  closer 
did  Hilda  gather  herself  to  his  side. 

Whatever  had  to  be  borne,  let  them 
bear  it  together. 

"If  you  want  a  confirmation  of  the 
story  I  am  telling,''  continued  Hester 
fiercely,  "  look  at  your  faithful  henchman's 
face.  I  tell  you,  that  through  all  the  years 
— long  and  weary,  too,  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
the  man  I  hated — he,  Davey,  was  my  tool 
I  won  him  to  be  my  friend,  day  by  day  he 
came  to  me,  and  we  spoke  together  on  one 
well-beloved  theme — his  master.  Never 
once  did  he  come  and  go  without  adding 
some  little  thread  to  the  net  I  was 
weaving.  Little  thing  she  told  me ;  little 
baits  I  threw,  at  which  he  nibbled; 
strengthened  my  plan,  gave  me  new  zest, 
urged  me  on  to  stronger  efforts." 

''  Did  I  not  say  well,  that  she  had  been 
a  Judas  to  me  ] "  broke  out  Davey  here, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish.  "I  would  have 
died  to  serve  the  man  to  whom  I  owed  all 
I  had  on  earth,  and  she  turned  me  into  a 
tool  against  him — she  did  more,  she  baited 
the  hook  with  her  daughter's  love,  the 
love  that  was  not  hers  to  give ;  she  led  me 
on,  making  me  believe  in  what  I  hoped 
for.  I  tell  you  she  has  let  me  call  her 
'mother,'  my  lips  have  touched  her  hand, 
her  cheek — I  could  curse  them  now  for 
such  caresses  given  to  a  traitress ;  but  at 
the  time  I  thought  myself  most  blest ;  I 
saw  in  my  heated  fancy,  Hilda  my  wife — 
her  mother,  mine ;  and  so,  unknowingly,  I 
played  my  master  false,  telling  this  woman 
of  his  comings  and  his  goings — for  I  loved 
to  talk  of  him." 

"  And  loved  to  write  of  him  too,"  put  in 
Hester,  dominating  Davey's  voice  with  her 
own,  and  holding  Ralph  as  by  a  spell,  by 
her  passion  and  resolve ;  "  as  you  did  when 
I  was  in  Paris  years  ago ;  telling  me  of  his 
wealth  and  greatness,  and  of  how  the 
hearts  of  the  sad  and  suffering  were  cheered 
by  his  charities,  and  his  ready  sympathy. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  you  used  to 
open  your  heart  to  me,  Davey  ?    I  have 


not  You  did  not  know,  poor  foolish  boy — 
how  should  you,  indeed  t— that  I  had  gone 
on  a  long  and  perilous  journey  to  trace 
the  history  of — a  lie  I  That  I  had  visited 
Barbadoes,  and  there  learnt — what  I  had 
been  sure  of  in  my  own  mind  before — ^that 
no  relative  of  Geoffrey  Stirling's  ever  lived, 
or  ever  died,  among  the  cane-tracks — thai 
the  rich  so-called  'heritage'  had  been 
bought  by  a  man  who  called  himself 
Andrew  Fairfax,  but  whose  description 
answered,  line  by  line,  to  that  of  Greofiiey 
Stirling — answered  as  the  image  in  a  glan 
answers  to  that  of  him  who  stands  before  it 
You  did  not  know  that,  a  little  later  still,  the 
'  heritage '  was  supposed  to  be  sold  again,  to 
p^s  into  other  hands — ^the  hands  of  Geofiiey 
Stirling  1  But  you  know  now,  Davey, 
that  these  things  are  true,  for  when  your 
master  died  you  hurried  out  to  Barbadoes ; 
you  gained  permission  from  Master  Ralph 
to  sell  the  estate  and  wind  up  all  the  affain 
belonging  to  it;  you  schettied  to  keep 
things  quiet,  never  to  let  your  master's  son 
know  that  the  old  Uncle  Daniel  of  whom 
ho  spoke  with  such  gentle  and  surprised 
gratitude  had  had  no  existence — save  in 
Geoffrey  Stirling's  own  crafty  brain." 

"  If  you  knew  these  things  to  be  so— if 
you  suspected  my  father  of  so  great  a 
crime,  why  did  you  not  accuse  him 
openly  1 " 

The  voice  that  spoke  was  Ralph's,  bat  if 
those  who  heard  had  not  seen  also,  they 
would  not  have  known  it  for  hi& 

"Aye,  aye,"  cried  Davey,  lifting  his 
haggard  eyes  to  Ralph's  and  clutching  hii 
hands  the  one  in  the  other,  "  that's  whai 
I  told  her  on  that  fearful  night — that 
night  of  which  you've  heard  but  half  thfl 
story  yet — mine's  still  to  tell.  An  open 
enemy  may  be  an  honest  soul — ^but  what  a 
crawling,  creeping,  accursed  thing  is  one 
who  plays  the  Judas  I " 

"  You  are  fools,"  said  Hester,  gathering 
about  her  shoulders  the  shawl  wnich  had 
fallen  from  them — "fools,  both  of  you! 
If  I  had  said  my  say,  laid  my  heart  bare, 
who  would  have  been  on  my  side — who 
would  have  lent  a  hand  to  help  me  prove 
the  truth  ?  If  I  had  told  of  my  husband'a 
visit  to  this  house,  under  whose  roof  we 
all  now  stand ;  if  I  had  told  of  his  peering 
in  at  that  very  window  through  whiw 
the  moonMght  now  streams ;  if  I  had  told 
of  his  angry  threatening  gestures  as  he 
fled  the  place,  of  his  late  wanderings  the 
night  before,  of  his  telling  me  how  he  sav» 
himself  unseen,  a  comitryman — a  man  in  a 
waggoner's  frock  and  with  a  long  red  beard 
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— how  he  saw  the  shadow  of  the  slouched 
hat  and  shrouded  form  melt  among  these 
very  trees  that  rustle  as  we  are  speaking — 
who  would  have  believed  me  1  Was  not 
my  husband  dead — dead — dead  1  Had  he 
lived — what  then?  He  was  mad.  The 
people  -called  him  '  mad  Gabriel  I '  Who 
would  have  heeded  what  he  said  ?  They 
have  said  the  same  of  me  since/'  she  went 
on,  a  strange,  troubled,  wandering  look 
eoming  over  her  face,  her  eyes  glancing 
uneasily  round ;  "  and  it  may  be  that  they 
say  the  truth;  but  I  am  not  without  a 
woman's  wit  and  cimning.  No,  no  !  I  was 
foiled  once,  but  I  will  not  be  foiled  again 
— not  1 1  *  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall 
be  visited  on  the  children.'  The  sin  of 
Geoffrey  Stirling  shall  be  visited  heavily, 
heavily — *good    measure,   pressed    down, 


nmmng  over. 


t  n 


She  cowered  down  in  a  low  chair, 
muttering;  glanced  timorously  out  into 
the  shadowy  night;  dragged  her  shawl 
close  about  her  throat ;  .turned,  as  if  for 
warmth,  to  the  hearth  where  no  fire  was. 
All  her  courage,  all  her  daring,  seemed  to 
have  died  out  for  the  moment,  as  the  light 
of  a  lamp  fades  for  lack  of  oil. 

Fear  held  Hilda  silent;  a  creeping 
horror  was  upon  the  other  two.  This 
mingling  of  strength  and  weakness,  of 
wild  declaiming  and  scared  and  fitful 
mattering,  had  something  ghastly  in  it.  It 
was  a  thing  that  those  who  saw  and  heard 
never  forgot  to  their  dying  day. 

Hilda,  quitting  her  lover's  side  (wholly 
without  misgiving  that  he  should  miscon- 
strae  the  action,  so  entire  was  her  trust 
in  the  sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  bound  them  the  one  to  the  other), 
knelt  in  sorrow  and  amaze  beside  her 
mother's  knee,  cast  tender  arms  about 
her  shoulders,  murmured  in  her  ear  fond 
words  of  soothing,  turning  now  and 
Again  a  look  of  piteous  pleading  to  the 
others,  as  who  would  say,  "  Bear  with  her 
gently,  bear  with  her  yet  a  little  while  ! " 

For  a  time  Hester  endured,  without 
returning,  these  caresses.  It  may  be 
doubted,  indeed,  if  she  were  conscious  of 
them.  Her  dark  brows  were  knit  above 
her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  beyond 
the  present,  and  rather  to  be  reading 
the  story  of  her  own  heart  than  taking 
note  of  actual  things  around  her. 

All  at  once  she  turned  and  looked  at 
Hilda,  stirred  uneasily  beneath  the  circlet 
of  her  arms,  unlinked  that  loving  girdle, 
and  pushed  the  girl  aside. 

"  Once  when  you  were  a  child,"  she  said. 


"I  took  your  doll  from  you,  and  you 
cosseted  me  like  that  to  get  it  back  again; 
now  it  is  your  lover  you  are  crying  for — 
your  lover,  the  son  of  your  fathers  mur- 
derer. I  tell  you  my  curse  would  be  upon 
you,  if  you  were  Ralph  Stirling's  wife! 
I  would  curse  you,  Hilda,  though  you  are 
the  child  that  I  once  bore  beneath  my 
heart  But  there  will  be  no  need — no 
need ;  now  that  he  knows,  he  will  give  you 
up,  he  will  cast  you  aside,  he  will  have 
done  with  you." 

She  spoke  the  last  few  sentences 
hoarsely,  drawing  her  breath  heavily  in 
between  each,  llie  strain  and  excitement 
were  beginning  to  tell  upon  her  fever-worn 
frame ;  yet  in  her  eye  was  no  relenting ; 
in  the  pitiless  set  of  her  cruel  mouth  no 
sign  of  mercy.  Vengeance,  in  "good 
measure,  pressed  down,  running  over," 
should  be  poured  upon  the  son  of  her 
enemy.  She  had  been  foiled  once — she 
would  be  foiled  no  more. 

"  He  will  have  done  with  you — he  will 
accept  the  test  that  I  have  laid  upon  him 
to  show  what  his  love  is  worth " 

"  He  will  not  give  her  up — he  will  not 
cast  her  aside  ! "  cried  Ralph,  beside  him- 
self, and  straightway  he  held  out  his  arms, 
and  Hilda  nestled  to  his  heart,  like  a  bird 
that  flies  to  its  nest  at  eventide,  fearing 
the  long  dark  hours  of  the  night 

Over  her  fair  head,  clasping  her  close 
and  fast,  as  though  never  more  to  let  her 
go,  Ralph  cast  back  in  Hester's  teeth  the 
test  that  she  had  offered  him. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook 
with  passion  ;  "  though  every  word  of  this 
most  foul  and  monstrous  calumny  against 
the  dead  were  true — though  my  dearest 
father  were  indeed  the  roober  and  the 
murderer  you  dare  to  call  him — I  would 
not  yield  up  this  dear  love  of  mine, 
unless  her  own  lips  bade  me  go;  even 
then  I  would  only  so  far  give  her  up 
as  to  hope  for  nothing  at  her  hands,  still 
loving  her,  to  live  faithful  to  her,  and  to 
die  still  holding  her  my  dearest  treasure. 
It  is  surely  well  that  you  should  know 
the  strength  of  the  dear  bonds  you  fain 
would  tear  asunder,  the  closeness  of  the 
tie  you  have  the  will,  nay,  the  power,  to 
breaJc — ^well  you  should  know  how  closely 
Hilda's  life  is  linked  with  mine,  and  mine 
with  hers — well  you  should  realise  what 
maimed  and  broken  things  those  lives 
would  bo,  parted  the  one  from  tb^  other." 

"  Maimed  and  broken ! "  she  echoed, 
twining  her  hands  about  her  knees. 
"Maimed  and  broken!    What  has  mine 
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been,  and  by  whomi  I  tell  you  when 
I  looked  on  my  husband's  dead  face,  gazed 
into  the  darkened  eyes,  that  could  never 
give  me  back  one  glance  or  look  again, 
all  the  pity  and  the  love  in  my  nature 
died  too.  Since  that  night  of  terror  I  have 
lived  for  one  thing  only — vengeance.  Once 
I  thought  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  but  as  my 
fingers  closed  upon  it — it  escaped  me.  I 
should  be  a  fool  to  let  it  pass  me  twice 
—shouldn't  II" 

She  looked  up  sharply  in  his  face,  as  she 
put  the  question  to  him,  and  there,  in  the 
eyes  that  were  so  like  his  father's,  she  saw 
the  lustrous  sheen  of  tears. 

Something  in  that  sight  confused  and 
troubled  her. 

She  glanced  at  Davey,  who  was  standing 
still  as  any  statue,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Ralph,  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest 
She  knew  this  enforced  quiet  to  be  but 
the  calm  before  the  storm.  She  had 
broken  the  promise  which  had  been  wrung 
from  her  unwilling  lips  by  David  Bobin 
upon  the  night  of  Geoffrey  Stirling's  death ; 
a  promise  given  in  the  presence  of  an  awful 
though  silent  witness.  She  would  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  her  unfaithfulness.  She 
had  been  willing  to  risk  all  to  satiate  the 
desire  of  vengeance  in  her  heart.  She  had 
been  willing  to  sink  the  ship,  and  sink 
with  it. 

But  now,  just  for  the  moment,  some 
strange  misgivings  came  over  her ;  a  hungry 
sorrow  gnawed  at  her  heart ;  a  haunting 
fear  that  had  more  than  once  beset  her,  one 
that  she  had  cast  aside,  refusing  to  dwell 
upon  its  sad  pathetic  face  and  dim  regret- 
ful eyes,  came  back  clothed  in  new  and 
vivid  colours.  Nor  could  she  drive  it 
fortL  She  had  weakened  and  distorted 
the  powers  of  her  mind  by  years  of  morbid, 
maddening  dwelling  upon  one  absorbing 
train  of  thought.  She  had  lost  all 
self-control,  all  possibility  of  self-discipline. 
This  step  towards  the  mad-house  had 
Hester  Devenant  taken  long  ago :  her 
thoughts  led  her,  she  could  not  guide  her 
thoughts.  They  were  as  wild,  unmanage- 
able steeds  dragging  her  whither  they 
would. 

And  now  when  she  wanted  to  be  clear 
and  concise,  when  she  aimed  at  setting  his 


father's  sin  clearly  and  cleverly  before  Ae 
eyes  of  Ralph  Stirling,  she  could  not  teir 
her  thoughts  from  the  dear,  sweet  days  ol 
old,  when  Gabriel,  her  huslmnd,  loved  her; 
nor  could  she  hold  them  back  from 
wandering  on  to  the  days  when  someUiiag 
very  like  the  aching  of  a  broken  heiit 
told  her  that  that  love  was  dead. 

This  brave  young  lover  of  HOda's  oooU 
weep — so  mighty  was  the  love  he  borebsr 
— at  the  mere  thought  and  fancy  of  her 
loss ;  while  she,  Hester  Devenant,  hid  but 
plucked  the  fair  fruit  of  tenderness  to  see 
it  fall  from  her  hand,  and  lie  down,  trodden 
among  those  withered  leaves,  her  dead  and 
blighted  hopes. 

"  I  should  have  won  him  back  in  time,** 
she  said,  speaking  more  as  if  to  herself  tlum 
to  others.  "  I  should  have  won  him  back 
if  I  had  spoken  soft  and  sweet  to  him  as  in 
the  olden  days.  He  would  have  turned  to 
me  again,  I  know  he  would. .  I  was  twice 
robbed — robbed  of  the  present,  and  of  the 
future  that  might  have  been.  The  devil 
has  often  taunted  me  with  the  thought 
that  I  wore  out  his  love — that  all  his  gentle- 
ness was  only  toleration — that  he  was  silent 
when  I  rated  at  him,  only  because  he  did 
not  care  for  what  I  said  any  longer — ^but  I 
tell  you  I  should  have  won  him  back  in 
time ;  I  should  have  done  it — he  had  a 
sweet,  forgiving  nature,  had  Gabriel,  bat 
he  was  done  to  death — done  to  dSath— 
done  to  death " 

Those  who  listened  in  wonder,  lacking 
the  clue  to  her  words,  saw  her  smite  her 
hands  together  in  an  anguish  of  despair 
and  longing,  and  knew  not  what  new  mad- 
ness might  possess  her. 

Hilda,  swaying  from  her  lover's  hoU, 
bent  down  and  gazed  upon  her  mother^s 
face  with  streaming,  frightened  eyes.  lo 
Ralph's  shone  the  divine  light  of  pitf. 
Davey  alone  was  stem  and  unmoved. 
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MR.S0ARBOROUGHS  FAMILY. 


CaAPTER   LV.       MR.    UREY  S    RKMORSE- 

Mr.  GREt's  feeling  aa  he  returned 
home  was  chiefly  one  of  Belf-reproacli, — ^so 
that,  though  he  persiatod  in  not  believing 
the  story  which  had  been  told  to  him,  he 
did  in  truth  believe  it  He  believed  at 
any  rate  in  Mr.  Scarborough.  Mr.  Scar- 
borough had  determined  that  the  property 
should  go  hither  and  thither  according  to 
hi«  will,  without  reference  to  the  eatablished 
laws  of  the  land,  and  had  carried  and  would 
carry  bis  purpose.  Ris  object  bad  boon  to 
aave  his  estate  from  the  hands  of  those 
harpies,  the  money-lenders,  and  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  he  would  have  saved  it. 
He  had,  in  fact,  forced  the  money-lenders 
to  lend  their  money  without  interest  and 
without  security,  and  then  to  consent  to 
accept  their  principal  when  it  was  offered 
to  them.  No  one  could  say  but  that  the 
deed  when  done  was  a  good  deed.  But 
this  man  in  doing  it  had  driven  his  coach 
and  horses  through  all  the  laws, — which 
were  to  Mr.  Grey  as  Holy  Writ;  and  in  thus 
driving  his  coach  and  horses  he  had  forced 
Mr.  Grey  to  sit  upon  the  box  and  bold 
the  reins,  Mr,  Grey  had  thought  himself 
to  be  a  clever  man,  —  at  least  a  well- 
instructed  man,  but  Mr.  Scarborough  had 
tamed  him  round  bis  finger,  this  way  and 
tliat  way,  just  as  be  had  pleased. 

Mr,  Grey  when  in  his  rage  he  had  given 
the  lie  to  Mr.  Scarborough  bad,  no  doubt, 
apoken  as  he  had  believed  at  that  moment. 
To  him  the  new  story  must  have  sounded 
like  a  lie,  as  he  had  been  driven  to  accept 
the  veritable  lie  as  real  truth.  He  had 
looked  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
marriage  at  Nice,  and  had  accepted  it  He 
.  had  sent  his  partner  over  and  had  picked 


up  many  incidental  confirmations.  That 
there  had  been  a  marriage  at  Nice  between 
Mr.  Scarborough  and  the  mother  of 
Augustus  was  certain.  He  had  traced 
back  Mr.  Scarborough's  movements  before 
the  marriage,  and  could  not  learn  where 
the  lady  had  joined  him  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  But  it  had  become 
manifest  to  him  that  she  had  travelled 
with  him,  bearing  his  name.  But  in  Vienna 
Mr.  Barry  had  learned  that  Mr.  Scar- 
borough had  called  the  lady  by  her  maiden 
name.  He  might  have  learned  that  he 
had  done  so  very  often  at  other  places ; 
but  it  had  all  been  done  in  preparation  for 
the  plot  in  hand, — aa  had  scores  of  other 
little  tricks  which  have  not  cropped  up  to 
the  surface  in  this  narrativa  Mr.  Scar- 
borough's whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
arranging  tricks  for  the  defeat  of  the  law. 
And  it  had  been  his  great  glory  so  to 
arrange  them  as  to  make  it  impossible  that 
the  law  should  touch  him.  Moantjoy  had 
declared  that  he  had  been  defrauded.  The  ' 
creditors  swore  with  many  oaths  that  they 
had  been  horribly  cheated  by  this  maiL 
Augustus  no  doubt  would  so  swear  very 
lot^y.  No  man  could  swear  more  loudly 
than  did  Mr.  Grey  as  he  left  the  squire's 
chamber  after  this  last  revelation.  But 
there  was  no  one  who  could  punish  him. 
The  money-lenders  had  no  writing  under 
bis  hand.  Had  Moantjoy  been  bom 
without  a  marriage  ceremony,  it  would 
have  been  very  wicked,  but  the  vengeance 
of  the  law  would  not  have  reached  him. 
If  you  deceive  your  attorney  with  false 
facts  he  cannot  bring  yon  before  the  ma^- 
tratos.  AugostuB  had  been  the  moat  in- 
jured of  all;  but  a  son,  though  he  may 
bring  an  action  against  his  father  for 
bigamy,  cannot  summon  him  before  any 
tribunal  because  he  has  married  his  mother 
twice  over.    These  were  Mr.  Scarborough's 
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death-bed  triamphs ;  but  they  were  veiy 
sore  upon  Mr.  Grey. 

On  his  joamey  back  to  town,  as  he 
tamed  the  facte  over  more  coolly  in  his 
mind,  he  began  to  fear  that  he  saw  a 
glimmer  of  the  truth.  Before  he  reached 
London  he  almost  thought  that  Mountjoy 
would  be  the  heir.  He  had  not  brought  a 
scrap  of  paper  away  with  him,  having  abso- 
lutely refused  to  touch  the  documents 
offered  to  him.  He  certainly  would  not  be 
employed  a^ain  either  by  Mr.  Scarborough 
or  on  behalf  of  his  estate  or  his  ezecutor& 
He  had  threatened  that  he  would  take  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Augustus,  and 
had  felt  at  the  moment  that  he  was  bound 
to  do  so,  because,  as  he  had  then  thought, 
Augustus  had  the  right  causa  But  as  that 
idea  crumbled  away  from  him,  Augustus 
and  his  affairs  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  After  all,  it  ought  to  be 
wished  that  Mountjoy  should  become  the 
elder  son, — even  Mountjoy,  the  incurable 
gambler.  It  was  terrible  to  Mr.  Grey  that 
the  old  fixed  arrangement  should  be  un- 
fixed, and  certainly  there  was  nothing  in 
the  character  of  Augustus  to  reconcile  him 
to  such  a  change. 

But  he  was  a  very  unhappy  man  when 
he  put  himself  into  a  cab  to  be  carried 
down  to  Fulham.  How  much  better  would 
it  have  been  for  him  had  he  taken  his 
daughter's  advice,  and  persistently  refused 
to  make  this  last  journey  to  Tretton  ! 
He  would  have  to  acknowledge  to  his 
daughter  that  Mr.  Scarborough  had  alto- 
gether got  the  better  of  him,  and  his  un- 
happiness  would  consist  in  the  bitterness 
of  that  acknowledgment  But,  when  he 
reached  the  Manor  House,  his  daughter  met 
him  with  news  of  her  own  which  for  the 
moment  kept  his  news  in  abeyance.  ^*  Oh, 
papa,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  youVe  come." 
He  had  sent  her  a  telegram  to  say  that  he 
was  coming.  *'  Just  when  I  got  your  mes- 
sage I  was  frightened  out  of  my  life.  Who 
do  you  think  was  here  with  me  1 " 

"  How  am  I  to  think,  my  dearl " 

"  Mr.  Juniper." 

"Who  on  earth  is  Mr.  Juniper  1"  he 
askldd.    "Oh,  I  remember;  Amelia's  lover." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  forgot  Mr. 
Juniper  f  I  never  shall  forget  hint  What 
a  horrid  man  he  is." 

"  I  never  saw  Mr.  Juniper  in  my  life. 
What  did  he  want  of  you  1 " 

"  He  says  you  have  ruined  him  utterly. 
He  came  here  about  two  o'clock,  and  found 
me  at  work  in  the  garden.  He  made  his 
way  in  through  the  open  gate,  and  would 


not  be  sent  back  though  one  of  the  giris 
told  him  that  there  was  nobody  at  homa 
He  had  seen  me,  and  I  oould  not  tarn  him 
out,  of  course." 

"What  did  he  say  to  yoaf  Was  he 
impudent  1" 

"  He  did  not  insult  me,  if  you  mean  that^ 
but  he  was  impudent  in  not  going  away, 
and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him  for  an  hour. 
He  says  that  you  have  doubly  ruined  him." 

«  As  how  1 " 

"  You  would  not  let  Amelia  have  the 
fortune  that  you  promised  her,  and  I  think 
his  object  now  was  to  get  the  fortune 
without  the  girl  And  he  said  also  that 
he  had  lent  five  hundred  pounds  to  your 
Captain  ScarborougL" 

"  He  is  not  my  Captain  Scarborough." 

"And  that  when  you  were  settling  the 
captain's  debts,  his  was  the  only  one  you 
would  not  pay  in  full" 

"  He  is  a  rogue ; — an  arrant  rogue." 

"  But  he  says  that  he's  got  the  captain's 
name  to  the  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  he 
means  to  get  it  some  of  these  days,  bow 
that  the  captain  and  his  father  are  friendi 
again.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is 
that  he  wants  five  hundred  pounds  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and  that  he  thinks  yon 
ought  to  let  him  have  it" 

"  He'll  get  it,  or  the  greater  part  of  it 
There's  no  doubt  he'll  get  it  if  he  has  got 
the  captain's  name.  If  I  remember  right 
the  captain  did  sign  a  note  for  him  to  thit 
amount  And  hell  get  the  money  if  he 
has  stuck  to  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Captain  Scarborou^ 
would  pay  all  his  debts  ? 

"  He  will  have  to  pay  that  one,  because 
it  was  not  included  in  the  schedula  What 
do  you  think  has  turned  up  now  1  '\ 

"  Some  other  scheme  ? " 

"  It  is  all  scheming; — basefalse  scheming, 
to  have  been  concerned  with  which  will  be 
a  disgrace  to  my  name  for  ever ! " 

"  Oh,  papa  ! " 

"  Yes ;  for  ever.  He  has  told  me  now, 
that  Mountjoy  is  his  true,  legitimate^ 
eldest  son.  He  declares  that  that  stoiy, 
which  I  have  believed  for  the  last  eiffA 
months,  has  been  altogether  f&Lse  and  made 
out  of  his  own  brain  to  suit  his  own 
purposes.  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
defraud  these  money-lenders  he  used  a 
plot  which  he  had  concocted  long  since, 
and  boldly  declared  Augustus  to  be  hiB 
heir.  He  made  me  believe  it,  and  becaose 
I  believed  it  even  those  greedy  grasping 
men,  who  would  not  have  given  up  a  tithe 
of  their  prey  to  save  the  whole  familfi 
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even  they  believed  it  too.  Now,  at  the 
very  poiAt  of  death,  he  comes  forward 
with  perfect  coolness,  and  tells  me  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  plot  made  out  of  his 
own  head." 

"  Do  you  believe  him  now  1 " 

'^  I  became  very  wrath,  and  said  that  it 
was  a  lie.  I  did  think  that  it  was  a  lia 
I  did  flatter  myself  that  in  a  matter  con- 
cehiing  my  own  business,  and  in  which  I 
was  bound  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
others,  he  could  not  so  have  deceived  me. 
Bat  I  find  myself  as  a  child — as  a  baby  in 
his  handa" 

"  Then  you  do  believe  him  now  1 " 

*'  I  am  afraid  so.  I  will  never  see  him 
again,  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to  avoid  him. 
He  has  treated  me  as  no  one  should  have 
treated  his  enemy;  let  alone  a  faithful 
friend.  He  must  have  scoffed  and  scorned 
at  me  merely  because  I  had  faith  in  his 
word.  Who  could  have  thought  of  a  man 
laying  his  plots  so  deeply, — arranging  for 
tvrenty  years  past  the  frauds  which  he  has 
now  executed !  For  thirty  years  or  nearly 
his  mind  has  been  busy  on  these  schemes, 
and  on  others,  no  doubt,  which  he  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  execute,  and  has 
Qsed  me  in  them  simply  as  a  machine.  It 
is  impossible  that  I  should  forgive  him." 

"  And  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  1 "  she 
asked. 

"Who  can  say )  But  this  is  clear.  He 
has  utterly  destroyed  my  character  as  a 
lawyer." 

"No.     Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  And  it  will  be  well  if  he  have  not  done 
80  as  a  man.  Do  you  think  that  when 
people  hear  that  these  changes  have  been 
loade  with  my  assistance  they  will  stop  to 
onravel  it  all,  and  to  see  that  I  have  been 
only  a  fool  and  not  a  knave?  Can  I 
e^^lain  under  what  stress  of  entreaty  I 
vent  down  there  on  this  last  occasion." 

"  Papa,  you  were  quite  right  to  go.  He 
was  your  old  friend,  and  he  was  dying/" 

E?en  for  this  he  was  grateful  "Who 
will  judge  me  as  you  do, — you  who  per- 
BQaded  me  that  I  should  not  have  gonel 
See  how  the  world  will  use  my  name.  He 
has  made  me  a  party  to  each  of  his  frauds. 
He  disinherited  Mountioy  and  he  forced 
me  to  believe  the  evidence  he  brought. 
Then  when  Mountjoy  was  nobody  he  half 
paid  the  creditors  by  means  of  my  as- 
dstanca" 

"They  got  all  they  were  entitled  to 
get" 

"  No.  Till  the  law  had  'decided  against 
them  they  were  entitled  to  their  bonds. 


But  they,  ruffidus  though  they  are,  had 
advanced  so  much  hard  money ;  and  I  was 
anxious  that  they  should  get  their  hard 
money  back  again.  But  unless  Mountjoy 
had  been  illegitimate, — so  as  to  be  capable 
of  inheriting  nothing, — they  would  have 
been  cheated  3  and  they  have  been  cheated. 
Will  it  be  possible  that  I  should  make 
them  or  make  others  think  that  I  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  And  Augustus, 
who  will  be  open-mouthed ; — what  will  he 
say  against  me  1  In  every  turn  and 
double  of  the  mail's  crafty  mind  I  shall  be 
supposed  to  have  turned  and  doubled  with 
hiuL  I  do  not  mind  telling  the  truth 
about  myself  to  you." 

"  I  should  hope  not" 

"  The  light  that  has  guided  me  through 
my  professional  life  has  been  a  love  of  the 
law.  As  far  as  my  small  powers  have 
gone  I  have  wished  to  preserve  it  intact 
I  am  sure  that  the  Law  and  Justice  may  be 
made  to  run  on  all  fours.  I  have  been  so 
proud  of  my  country  as  to  make  that  the 
rule  of  my  life.  The  chance  has  brought 
me  into  the  position  of  having  for  a  client 
a  man  the  passion  of  whose  life  has  been 
the  very  reverse.  Who  would  not  say  that 
for  any  attorney  to  have  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Scarborough,  of  Tretton,  for  his  client, 
was  not  a  feather  in  his  cap  1  But  I  have 
found  him  to  be  not  only  fraudulent  but 
too  clever  for  me.  In  opposition  to  myself 
he  has  carried  me  into  his  paths." 

''  He  has  never  induced  you  to  do  any- 
thing that  was  wrong.'' 

" '  Nil  conscire  sibi.'  That  ought  to  be 
enough  for  a  simple  man.  But  it  is  not 
enough  for  me.  It  cannot  be  enough  for  a 
man  who  intends  to  act  as  an  attorney  for 
others.  Others  must  know  it  as  well  as  I 
myself.  You  know  it  But  can  I  remain 
an  attorney  for  you  only )  There  are  some 
of  whom  just  the  other  thing  is  known ; 
but  then  they  look  for  work  of  the  other 
kind.  I  have  never  put  up  a  shop-board 
for  sharp  practice.  After  this  the  sharpest 
kind  of  practice  will  be  all  that  I  shall 
seem  to  be  fit  for.  It  isn't  the  money.  I 
can  retire  with  enough  for  your  wants  and 
for  mine.  If  I  could  retire  amidst  the 
good  words  of  men  I  should  be  happy. 
But,  even  if  I  retire,  men  will  say  that  I 
have  filled  my  pockets  with  plunder  from 
Tretton." 

"  That  will  never  be  said." 

''  Were  I  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair, — which  I  am  bound  in  honour 
not  to  do, — explaining  it  all  from  beginning 
to  end,  people  would  only  say  that  I  was 
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endeavouring  to  lay  the  whole  weight  of 
the  guilt  upon  my  confederate  who  was 
dead.  Why  did  he  pick  me  out  for 
such  usage — me  who  have  been  so  true  to 
himr 

There  was  something  almost  weak, 
almost  feminine  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Grey's 
complaints.  But  to  Dolly  they  were 
neither  feminine  nor  weak.  To  her,  her 
father's  grief  was  true  and  well-founded ; 
but  for  herself  in  her  own  heart  there  was 
some  joy  to  be  drawn  from  it.  How 
would  it  have  been  with  her  if  the  sharp 
practice  had  been  his,  and  the  success  t 
What  would  have  been  her  state  of  mind 
had  she  known  her  father  to  have  con- 
ceived these  base  tricks  ?  Or  what  would 
have  been  her  condition  had  her  father 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  have  taught  her 
that  the  doing  of  such  tricks  should  be  in- 
different to  her )  To  have  been  high  above 
them  all, — for  him  and  for  her, — was  not 
that  everything )  And  was  she  not  sure 
that  the  truth  would  come  to  light  at 
lastl  And  if  not  here,  would  not  the 
truth  come  to  light  elsewhere  where  light 
\¥ould  be  of  more  avail  than  here  1  Such 
was  the  consolation  with  which  Dolly  con- 
soled herself. 

On  the  next  two  days  Mr.  Grey  went  to 
his  chambers  and  returned  without  any 
new  word  as  to  Mr.  Scarborough  and  his 
affairs.  One  day  he  did  bring  back  some 
tidings  as  to  Juniper.  "  Juniper  has  got 
into  some  row  about  a  horse,"  he  said, 
"and  is  I  fear  in  prison.  All  the  same 
he'll  get  his  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  if  he 
knew  that  fact  it  would  help  him." 

"  I  can't  tell  him,  papa.  I  don't  know 
where  he  lives." 

"  Perhaps  Carroll  could  do  sa" 

"  I  never  speak  to  Mr.  Carroll.  And  I 
would  not  willingly  mention  Juniper's 
name  to  my  aunt  or  to  either  of  the  girls. 
It  will  be  better  to  let  Juniper  go  on  in 
his  row." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Grey. 
And  then  there  was  an  end  of  that. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  fourth  after 
his  return  from  Tretton,  Mr.  Grey  received 
a  letter  from  Mountjoy  Scarborough.  "  He 
was  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  Mr.  Grey  would 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  his  father  had  been 
very  weak  since  Mr.  Grey  had  gone,  and 
unable  even  to  see  him,  Mountjoy,  for 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 
He  was  afraid  that  all  would  soon  be  over ; 
but  he  and  everybody  around  the  squire 
had  been  surprised  to  find  how  cheerful 
and  high-spirited  he  was.   It  seems,"  wrote 


Mountjoy,  "as  though  he  had  nothing  to 
regret  either  as  regards  this  world  or  the 
next.  He  has  no  remorse,  and  certainly 
no  fear.  Nothing,  I  think,  could  make  him 
^^ff^9  unless  the  word  repentance  were 
mentioned  to  him.  To  me  and  to  his 
sister  he  is  unwontedly  affectionate ;  but 
Augustus's  name  has  not  crossed  his  lips 
since  you  left  the  house."  Then  he  went 
on  to  the  matter  as  to  which  his  letter  had 
been  written.  "What  am  I  to  do  when 
all  is  over  with  him  1  It  is  natural  that  I 
should  come  to  you  for  advice.  I  will 
promise  nothing  about  myself,  but  I  tamst 
that  I  may  not  return  to  the  gambling- 
table.  If  I  have  this  property  to  manage, 
I  may  be  able  to  remain  down  here  with- 
out going  up  to  London.  But  shall  I 
have  the  property  to  manage  ?  And  what 
steps  am  I  to  take  wit£  the  view  of 
getting  it  1  Of  course  I  shall  have  to  en- 
counter opposition,  but  I  do' not  think  that 
you  will  be  one  of  those  to  oppose  me.  I 
presume  that  I  shall  be  left  here  in  pos- 
session, and  that  they  say  is  nine  points  of 
the  law.  In  the  usuiJ  way  I  ought^  I 
presume,  simply  to  do  nothing,  but  merely 
to  take  possession.  The  double  story  aboat 
the  two  marriages  ought  to  count  for 
nothing.  And  I  should  be  as  though  no 
such  plot  had  ever  been  hatched.  But 
they  have  been  hatched  and  other  people 
know  of  them.  The  creditors  I  presume 
can  do  nothing.  You  have  all  the  bonds 
in  your  possession.  They  may  curse  and 
swear,  but  will,  I  imagine,  have  no  power. 
I  doubt  whether  they  have  a  morsel  of 
ground  on  which  to  raise  a  lawsuit;  for 
whether  I  or  Augustus  be  the  eldest  too, 
their  claims  have  been  satisfied  in  foD. 
But  I  presume  that  Augustus  will  not  dt 
quiet  What  ought  I  to  do  in  regard  to 
himt  As  matters  stand  at  present,  he 
will  not  get  a  shilling.  I  fear  my  father 
is  too  ill  to  make  another  will  Bot 
at  any  rate  he  will  make  none  in  favour  d 
Augustus.  Pray  tell  me  what  I  ought  to 
do.  And  tell  me  whether  you  can  send 
anyone  down  to  assist  me  when  my  father 
shall  have  gone." 

''  I  will  meddle  no  farther  with  anything 
in  which  the  name  of  Scarborough  is  con- 
cerned." Such  had  been  Mr.  Grey's  first 
assertion  when  he  received  Mountjoy*! 
letter.  He  would  write  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  after  what  had  passed,  there 
could  be  nothing  of  business  transacted 
between  him  and  his  father's  estate.  Nor 
was  he  in  the  position  to  nye  any  advice 
on  the  subjects  mooted.     He  would  wish 
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his  hands  of  it  altogether.  Bat,  as  he  went 
home,  he  thought  over  the  matter,  and  told 
hunself  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
thus  to  repudiate  the  name.  He  would 
undertake  no  lawsuit  either  on  behalf  of 
Augustus  or  of  Mountjoy.  But  he  must 
answer  Mountjoy's  letter,  and  tender  bim 
some  advice. 

Daring  the  long  ho  urs  of  the  subsequent 
night  he  discussed  the  whole  matter  with 
his  daughter.  And  the  upshot  of  his 
discussion  was  this, — that  he  would  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  business,  and  leave 
Mr.  Barry  to  manage  it.  Mr.  Barry  might 
then  act  for  either  party  as  he  pleased. 

TRADES'-GUILDS  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLK 

IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  II. 

I  STATED  in  my  last  article  that  in  this 
paper  I  should  devote  myself  to  some 
remarks  on  the  bazaars  and  markets  of 
Constantinople,  which  are  quite  distinct 
m  their  characteristics  from  the  shops. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  bazaars  are 
markets,  or  permanent  fairs,  in  which 
dealers  of  all  kinds  congregate.  In  Con- 
stantinople the  covered  market  is  usually 
called  a  bazaar,  and  the  open-air  market  is 
called  a  Tchartche  ;  but  tnis  rule  is  by  no 
means  without  exception,  for  the  Egyptian 
bazaar  which  is  situated  behind  the  Mosque 
of  Yeni  Djami  is  called  "  Misr  Tchartche," 
or  the  Egyptian  Market,  whilst  the  market, 
although  it  is  held  at  Tophan6  in  the  open 
air  every  Tuesday,  is  called  Sali  Bazaar,  or 
the  Tuesday  Bazaar. 

There  was  in  Constantinople,  before 
the  time  of  Justinian,  a  vast  edifice  with 
the  form  of  which  we  are  wholly  unac- 
qaainted,  but  which  contained  an  enormous 
number  of  shops  of  all  kinds.  This 
edifice,  no  matter  what  its  form  may 
have  been,  was  evidently  a  Byzantine 
bazaar.  It  fell  into  ruins  during  the 
-decadence  of  the  Greek  Empire,  but  it 
fomished  a  site  for  the  sreat  bazaar  of 
Biodem  Constantinople,  which  contains  the 
Bezestein,  so  dear  to  tourists,  and  was 
bmlt  by  the  Turks  after  the  Conquest 
Any  one  who  wanders  through  the  arcades 
of  this  vast  bazaar,  or,  rather,  vast  cluster 
of  bazaars,  must,  for  himself,  come  to  the 
oonclusion  that  they  were  built  by  a  people 
who  had  lived  in  lands  in  which  the  exdu- 
Am  of  light  and  heated  air  was  a  condition 
of  existence.  Modem  shopkeepers  in  this 
bazaar  find  that  the  exclusion  of  li^t  has 
certainly  collateral  advantages  which  are 
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not  to  be  despised.  I  do  not  propose  to 
write  of  this  bazaar,  first,  because  every 
tourist  who  has  visited  it  has  forestalled 
me ;  secondly,  because,  though  interesting, 
it  is  monotonous;  thirdly,  because  it 
smacks  too  much  of  modem  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Manchester,  and  Glasgow  to  be  useful 
for  my  present  purpose. 

The  Egyptian  bazaar,  which  hardly  any- 
one visits,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
markets  which  belonged  to  the  Qenoeee 
and  Venetians,  when  they  were  prime 
favourites  with  the  later  Greek  emperors. 
It  is  lofty,  and  well,  thoush  not  exu- 
berantly, Ughted,  and  it  is  well  paved.  Its 
walls  are  enriched  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  beautiful  wood  carvings,  the 
history  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  and,  as  it  is  never  crowded,  it 
makes  a  pleasant  lounge.  One  wing  is 
given  up  to  raw  cotton,  and  in  this  wing 
it  is  not  so  well  to  lounge,  unless  the 
lounger  be  desirous  to  provide  himself  with 
a  large  stock  of  bronchitis.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  bazaar  is  charming.  Dyes 
and  pigments  seem  to  guarantee  us  against 
another  Deluge.  The  dmgs  which  kill 
and  those  which  heal,  repose  amicably  side 
by  side  in  such  quantities,  that  if  Cato 
had  composed  his  famous  soliloquy  in  the 
Egyptian  Bazaar,  he  might  witn  tenfold 
reason  have  said : 

Thus  am  I  doubly  anned.    My  death  and  life  ; 
My  bane  and  antidote ;  are  both  before  mo. 

All  the  roots,  and  seeds,  and  grains,  and 
beans'  of  the  East  and  of  the  South  are 
presented  here  in  a  dumb  but  eloquent 
parliament  which  needs  no  "  new  rules  of 
procedure."  A  bibulous  tourist  may  take 
his  "  cinnamon,  ginger,  allspice,  and  cloves,** 
through  the  pores  of  his  skin  without 
any  fear  of  aading  an  additional  shade  of 
scarlet  to  his  nos&  If  <'  all  the  perfumes 
of  Arabia"  could  have  sweetened  Lady 
Macbeth's  <<  little  hand,"  she  might  have 
found  them  in  the  Egyptian  bazaar.    And 

if But  stop!   a  delicate   and   subtle 

cloud  of  pepper  mingles  with  the  motes  in 
the  sunbeams,  which  dart  down  from  the 
upper  windows,  titillates  the  nose,  and 
stimulates  its  owner  to  further  exertion. 
Let  me  not  linger  here;  'tis  too  lovely 
for  me  !    Farewell,  oh,  farewell ! 

The  fish-market  of  Stamboul,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  always  called  Baluk 
Bazaar— that  is,  the  Fish  Bazaar— is  as 
badly  arran^  as  Billingsgate  was  wont 
to  be,  but  It  is  admirably  stocked,  and 
might  be  still  better  stocked  if  the  arrange- 
ments for  fishing  in   the  Black  Sea,  the 
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Bosphorus,  and  the  Marmora  were  im- 
proved ;  and  if  the  destruction  of  fry  were 
prevented.  Many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
mackerel  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
as  many  tons  of  red  mullet  about  three 
inches  in  length,  are  annually  brought  to 
market  In  spite  of  this,  Constantinople 
is  supplied  with  a  great  abundance  and 
great  variety  of  fish.  An  old  resident, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  markets, 
has  recently  catalogued  and  described 
twenty-three  species  of  fish  which  are 
common  to  the  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus, 
but,  as  to  some  of  those  species  there  are 
varieties,  the  total  number  of  varieties 
coming  to  market  exceeds  seventy.  Many 
of  these  species  are  excellent ;  for  instance, 
the  lobster,  the  John  Dory,  the  red  and 
grey  mullet,  the  tunny,  the  turbot,  the 
swordfish,  and  the  mackerel  The  gentle- 
man who  has  taken  the  trouble  thus  to 
catalogue  the  fish,  committed  one  slight 
error  for  which  he  was  unmercifully 
laughed  at.  He  inserted  in  his  list  of  fish 
the  edible  snail,  simply  because  he  saw  it 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  fish-market.  So 
also  Sir  Charles  Fellows  said,  in  1838, 
that  he  had  seen  a  dozen  hampers  of  these 
snails,  but  he  did  not  take  them  for  fish. 
I  have  seen  them  often  myself,  and  am 
certain  that  they  are  nothing  but  land 
snails  such  as  are  eaten  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  In  Constantinople,  as  in 
other  places,  they  are  thought  to  be  good 
for  consumptive  patients.  Hone,  in  his 
Every  Day  Book,  speaks  of  the  ''palamedes  ** 
as  much  smaller  than  the  tunny,  but  as 
having  so  much  of  the  same  nature,  that 
some  persons  have  supposed  it  to  be  only 
the  young  of  that  fish.  If  he  were 
so,  he  would  be  a  very  well-grown  child, 
for  he  is  commonly  nearly  two  feet  in 
length.  If  you  were  to  see  the  tunny 
and  the  palamedes  side  by  side  you 
would  not  take  them  for  father  and  son. 
The  palamedes  is  a  distinct  fish,  and  is,  as 
Gibbon  justly  tells  us,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fish  in  the  Bosphorus.  He  passes 
his  time  in  chasing  the  small  mackerel  and 
pilchards  during  their  periodical  trips 
between  the  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea ; 
and,  whilst  he  is  thus  pleasantly  engaged 
he  is  taken  from  the  bank  with  a  metal 
bait  attached  to  a  very  long  line. 

There  is  ajzreat  deal  of  fishing  from  the 
shore  in  the  Bosphoru&  The  houses  come 
down  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  small 
fish,  to  avoid  the  palamedes,  swim  close 
along  shore,  and  the  crafty  householder 
stands  on  the  step  of  his  back  door,  and 


with  a  hand  net  extracts  his  dinner  from 
the  transparent  stream.  There  are  six 
varieties  of  mackerel  in  the  Bosphorus; 
there  are  excellent  oysters  and  prawns; 
and  the  dolphin  and  the  porpoise  are  also 
brought  to  market  But  of  the  large  fish 
the  swordfish  is  the  king.  His  flesh, 
which  is  of  a  dullish  red,  is  far  snperior  to 
that  of  the  sturgeon,  which  I  used  to  eat 
at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  and  which 
always  tasted  like  poor  veaL  A  cutlet  of 
swordfish  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
The  creature  grows  to  a  very  great  size. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  in  a  caique,  near 
Beicos,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Upper 
Bosphorus,  where  these  creatures  most 
abound,  when  a  very  large  fish  shot 
suddenly  up  from  the  water  at  about  ten 
feet  distant  from  the  caifque.  He  exposed 
fully  one  half  of  his  body,  and  his  wet 
sword  gleamed  in  the  fierce  sunlit  like  & 
polished  spear.  I  trembled  as  1  thought 
what  must  have  hi^pened  if  the  beast  bad 
taken  it  into  his  head  to.  come  up  im- 
mediately under  the  caique.  The  sword, 
which  is  frequently  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  is  as  tough  as  a  shillelagh,  and  has 
a  point  like  that  of  a  bayonet 

WiU  it  be  believed  that  with  this  wealth 
of  good  fish  the  benighted  natives  actually 
eat  octopods,  which  are  imported  dried 
from  the  Greek  Islands  1  My  gorge  lisei 
when  I  look  at  them.  And  can  any  member 
of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  tell  me  why 
mussels  are  not  to  be  considered  fish )  The 
Greeks,  who  during  their  Lent  may  not 
eat  fish,  are  allowed  to  eat  mussels,  and 
are  told  that  mussels  are  not  fish,  where- 
fore special  arrangements  are  made  for 
trawling  them  during  the  Greek  fasts, 
when  vast  quantities  are  taken.  The 
snails  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  not 
regarded  as  meat,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
eaten  during  the  Catholic  fasts. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
fish  market  and  the  Egyptian  Bazaar, 
there  is  a  large  square,  which  is  situated 
behind  the  Mosque  of  Yeni  Djami,  and  in 
which— on  Mondays  —  a  lai*ge  open-air 
market  is  held.  This  market  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  sights  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  dragoman,  as  he  conducts  Ms  victims 
to  St  Sophia,  might  easily  conduct  them 
through  it  But  he  never  does  this;  either 
because  he  does  not  think  the  market 
genteel,  or  because,  in  order  to  go  through 
it,  he  would  have  to  turn  about  five-and- 
twenty  yards  out  of  his  way,  and  consume, 
perhapsy  twenty  minutes  of  his  valuable 
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To  this  market  there  come   the  seal- 
cutters;   for  thoagh  a  large  number  of 
people    can  write,   the  sigDatore    of    all 
documents  by  seal  is  still  obligatory,  so 
that  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  attain- 
ments, must  have  his  name  in  Turkish,  cut 
or  engraved  on  stone  or  metal     There, 
too,   come  the  public  letter-writers,  who, 
under  the  shelter  of  an  imaret,  or  under 
the  portico  of  the  mosque,  or,  better  still, 
in  the  hall  of  the  adjacent  Turkish  post- 
office,  indite  the  "  soft  intercourse  "  which 
Fatima  or  Leila  desires  to  waft  to  Bagd^  or 
to  Cairo.     There  are*  the  shops  of  the  bird- 
catchers,  hung  within  and  without  with 
cages  of    small    birds,   which  the  pious 
Turkish  women  purchase,   in   order  that 
they  may  give  them  liberty — an  act  of 
benevolence  which    assuredly  results,   in 
many  cases,  in  a  second  capture,  and  perhaps 
a  second  sale  of  the  poor  little  creaturea 
There,  too,  congregate  the  makers  of  quilts, 
coats,   cloaks,   and  large  baggy  trousers, 
who  will  measure  you  and  fit  you  in  the 
open  air,  and  will  undertake  to  clothe  you 
in  the  course  of  the  day.     There,  too,  are 
the  vendors  of  similar  articles  when  they 
have  come  down  in  the  world,  and  have 
descended  to  the  last  stage  but  one  of 
frippery.     Calicoes  and  printed  goods  from 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  are  to  be  found 
there ;  and  gaudy  scarves  and  sashes  made 
after  Turkish  models,  but  bearing  the  trade- 
mark of  English  and  Scotch  firms,  festoon 
the  walls  of  the  mosque.     The  dealers  in 
old  iron,  in  old  tools  of  curious  but  useful 
patterns,  in  old  swords  and  daggers,  and 
guns  and  pistols,   have    their  appointed 
stalls,   and  an  inspection  of  their  goods 
will  repay  the   visitor  for    his    troubla 
There  are  secondhand  bookstalls  for  those 
who  understand  Turkish,   and  there  are 
the  stalls  of  the  herbaHsts  for  those  who  do 
not  understand  medicine. 

Itinerant  dentists  and  corn-cutters  ply 
their  vocation  in  the  light  of  day,  and 
loftier  practitioners  are  open  to  consulta- 
tion and  a  fee.  There,  too,  the  hungry 
visitor  may  dine,  copiously  and  quickly, 
ftod  with  the  conviction  that  everything 
which  he  eats  will  be  wholesome,  well 
cooked,  and  clean.  He  need  not  be 
aahamed  of  dining  al  fresco.  No  one  will 
Aund  hinL  He  may  have  a  course  of  fish, 
broiled  over  charcoal  before  his  eyes; 
ke  may  have  a  course  of  kibabs,  very 
good  indeed  and  cooked  in  like  manner; 
^d  he  may  have  a  small  basin  of 
yaourt  (of  which  more  anon)  for  five 
piastres,  which  are  somewhat    less  than 


tenpence,    and    if   his  "pugging    tooth" 
makes  him  desiderate  other  luxuries  than 
yaourt,  he  may  have  either  of  two  kinds 
of  caimak,  both  of   which  are  made  of 
cream.     One  is  a  kind  of  cheese-cake,  but 
the  other  is  the  original  cream-tart  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.     It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  spite  of  their  close  vicinity 
to  the  Egyptian  Bazaar  the  makers  of  tlie 
cream-tarts  put  no.  pepper  in  them.     If  ho 
be  thirsty  he    can    get    deliciously   cool 
water,  or  lemonade,  and  the  coffee  with 
which  he  "tops  up"  will  be  as  good  as 
any  that  he  could  get  at  the  most  expensive 
restaurant  in  Pera.     A  profusion  of  sweet- 
meats will  be  there  to  tempt  him,  and  even 
if  he  desire  to  treat  himself  as  *'  honest 
Davy"  treated  Justice  Shallow's  guests, 
with  "  pippins  and  cheese  to  come,"  those 
delicacies  will  be  within  his  reach. 

Before  I  quit  this  busy  Monday  market, 
which  is  a  refined  oriental  combination  of 
Bag  Fair,  Petticoat  Lane,  Batcliff  Highway, 
the  New  Cut,  and  Clare  Market,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  two 
favourite  dishes  of  the  Turks. 

Amongst  other  delicacies  of  which  all 
classes  are  fond  is  that  which  is  called 
yaourt     It    is    a    dish  of    the  remotest 
antiquity.     It  is  a   preparation  of  milk, 
and  certainly  originated  amongst  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia,  who  pressed,  and  continue 
to  press,  camels,  mules,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  into  the  duty  of  providing  the  milk. 
It  has  now  become  a  favourite  dish  through- 
out the  East  Yaourt  very  much  resembles 
a  dish  which  was  common  in  Devonshire  in 
the  days  of  my  youth,  and  may  still  be 
common  there  for  all  I  know.     This  was 
called  junket,  and  was  composed  of  milk 
curdled  to  the  consistence  of  thick  custard 
by  means  of  rennet     Yaourt  is  said  by 
some   authors   to  be  identical  with  the 
"butter"  which   the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite  presented  to  Sisera  in  a  "lordly 
dish"  just  before  she  put  him  to  death. 
There  is  another  curious  story  respecting 
yaourt.     It  is  said  that  when  Bajazet  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  he  was  invited 
on  the  first  day  of  his  capture  to  dine  at 
his  conqueror's  table,  where  a  large  dish  of 
yaourt  was  set  before  him.    On  seeing  this 
he  burst  into  tears.     Tamerlane  demanded 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  upon 
which  Bajazet  replied,  "Many  years  ago 
a  prophet  of  great  sanctity  foretold  that  I 
should  be  captured  by  you,  and  he  added 
that  yaourt  would  be  the  first  dish  that 
you  would  offer  me." 
The  milk  from  which  yaourt  is  prepared 
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is  usually  curdled  with  rennet,  and  it  is 
said  that  care  is  taken  to  use  only  the 
rennet  of  a  kid  which  has  never  fed  on 
anything  but  its  mother's  milk.  As  a 
matter  of  course  it  can  be,  and  is  curdled, 
by  a  leaven  of  sour  yaourt  carefully 
preserved  for  the  purpose.  I  take  the 
following  curious  entry  from  Southey's 
Commonplace  Book,  but  I  have  no  means 
of  verifying  it,  or  of  adding  to  itw  He 
ascribes  it  to  Pouquebille,  whom  he  makes 
to  say :  **  Jougourth  is  a  sort  of  curdled 
milk,  turned  by  heating  the  milk  over  the 
fire  with  some  of  the  old  jougourth  in 
it,  or  for  want  of  that,  the  flower  of  an 
artichoka  Thus  the  original  fermentation 
proceeds  from  this  plant,  and  this  the 
Greeks  know  perfectly  well,  resorting  to  it 
always  when  their  stoct  of  curd  is  entirely 
exhausted."  I  presume  that  the  artichoke 
alluded  to  is  the  real  and  not  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  confirmation  of  the  idea. 

There  is  another  dish,  or  rather  a 
decoction,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  working-classea  This  is  called  "salep," 
and  is  made  from  the  tubers  of  a  particular 
species  of  orchid,  which  is  cultivated  for 
the  purpose.  Large  quantities  of  it  are 
consumed  in  Constantinople,  chiefly  in  the 
early  morning,  and  late  at  night.  Durine 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  it  used 
to  be  known  in  London  under  the  name  of 
' '  saloop,"and  I  myself  have  often  seen  it  at  the 
early  breakfast  stalls  as  I  wended  my  way 
to  my  office.  It  renders  the  same  service 
to  the  working-classes  here  as  it  did  then. 
I  am  told  that  it  is  also  popular  in 
America,  but  it  assuredly  is  not  popular  with 
me,  because  the  salep  vendors  perambulate 
the  streets  from  four  a.m.  to  seven  a.m., 
and  with  stentorian  lungs  announce  the 
advent  of  the  precious  drink. 

I  pass  now  from  the  markets  to  the  open 
streets,  and  here  again  I  pick  up  the 
thread  of  the  resemblances  between 
modem  Constantinople  and  old  London. 
The  shoeblack  is  engendered  by  the  mud 
of  great  cities,  and  a  hot-bed,  similar  to 
that  which  produced  him  in  old  London, 
has  brought  him  to  life  in  Constantinople. 
He  adds  to  the  nigritude  of  the  sweep,  the 
impudence  of  the  gamin  or  street  arab. 
His  creed  is  that  men  cannot  be  saved 
unless  they  have  their  boots  blacked  at 
least  five  times  a  day,  and  he  preaches 
this  doctrine  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  When  he  has  a  stationary  pitch 
he  beats  a  perpetual  tattoo  on  his  tripod 
with  his  brushes,  crying    all  the  while, 


"Lustradjil"  He  will  throw  himself 
and  his  tripod  in  your  way  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry,  and  he  will  even  take 
a  passage  in  the  steamboat,  and  piteously 
implore  the  passengers  to  take  heed  to 
their  feet  He  is  amusing  though  very 
inconvenient  But  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  streets  of  Constantinople  he  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Sedan-chairs,  too,  we 
have  in  great  numbers  of  the  precise 
pattern  known  to  Swift  and  Gay;  and, 
indeed,  without  their  aid  many  houses 
woul4  be  inaccessible  except  on  foot  The 
chairmen  are  a  turbulent  and  quarrelsome 
body  and  belabour  each  other  with  their 
poles  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Irish 
chairmen  at  BatL  I  have  known  them  set 
a  lady  of  goodly  proportions  down  in  the 
snow  because  they  thought  she  was  too 
heavy.  Fortunately  she  was  '<  diplomatic," 
and  her  cavass  pursued  the  truant  chair- 
men with  his  drawn  sword  and  brought 
them  back  to  their  duty.  It  is  a  fact, 
moreover,  that  an  ambassador  on  his  way 
from  Stamboul  in  a  sedan-chair  to  a  ball  at 
another  embassy  in  Pera  had  a  difficulty 
with  his  chairmen,  who  ran  away  and  left 
him,  whereupon  his  excellency  gallantly 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  hamal  and  rode 
"  pick-a-back  "  to  the  ball 

The  arabadjis  (cab -drivers)  are  not 
so  turbulent,  but  they  are  terribly  awk- 
ward. If  you  hail  one,  he  does  not 
come  to  where  you  are  standing,  but 
halts  and  waits  for  you  to  come  to  him. 
When  he  has  carried  you  to  your  desti- 
nation, he  does  not  set  you  down  by 
the  foot  pavement,  but  drops  you  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  leaves  you  to  wade 
through  the  mud.  He  is  naturally  a  very 
bad  whip,  and  his  manner  of  driving  is 
peculiar.  Even  when  the  street  is  wide 
enoueh  to  admit  of  two  carriages  abreast 
he  selects  the  middle  of  it  for  his  course, 
and  drives  along  furiously,  shouting  loudly, 
*'  Guarda !  guarda  1 "  The  result  is  that 
when  arabadji  meets  arabadji  there  comes 
a  ''  tug  of  war,"  and  *^  a  cry  that  shivers 
to  the  tingling  stars."  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  that  the  jarvies  of  London  fifty 
years  ago  had  the  same  amiable  way  of 
doing  things.  They  were  not,  nor  are  the 
arabadjis,  more  civilised  than  their  horsea 
There  is  no  rule  of  the  road  in  Constanti- 
nople, or  if  there  be  there  is  no  one  with 
power  or  will  to  enforce  it 

The  hamals,  or  porters,  are  much  moie 
civilised,  and  are  really  indispensable  to 
householders.  It  is  popularly  said  that 
a  hamal  can  carry  four  times  as   much 
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as  a  man  can  lift  on  to  hU  shoulders, 
or,  to    put    it    differently,   as    much    as 
four    men    can    put    on    his    shoulders. 
It  is  my  belief  that  a  hamal  can  carry 
anything  that  can  be  lifted  on  to  him, 
by  a  crane  or  other  machinery.     He  makes 
his   body    into    a    zygomatic    arch,    and 
he  takes  on  the  crown  of  the  arch  any 
weight  that  you  may  place  upon  him.     I 
have  seen   lum  carrying  a  swordfish  ten 
feet   in    length,    wluch    he    had    poised 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  beast's  sword 
stretched  out  beyond  the  hamal's  head, 
and  looked  like  the  lance  of  a  knight  in 
the  rest    I  have  seen  him  carrying  a  living 
and  very  large  ram.  The  ram's  huge  woolly 
head  and  curled  horns  were  exactly  where 
the  hamal's  head  would  have  been  if  he  had 
been  standing  upright     But  in  spite  of 
his  great  strength,  he  is  an  undoubted 
obstacle  to  street  trafBc     The  streets  in 
Pera  and  Stamboul  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  narrow,  and  it  pleases  the  hamal, 
if   he    be  ordered    to  carry  a   packing- 
case  of  eiffht  feet  in  length,  to  place  it  on 
his  shoulders  at  right  angles  to  the  sides 
of  the  street     Bound  down  as  he  is  he 
cannot  see  where  he  is  going,  so  he  keeps 
very  steadily  on,  simply  crying  "  Ouarda  1 
gnwla  V*    as    he   goes.      I  once  saw  a 
hamal  carrying  a  pony-carriage,  which  was 
snugly  encased  in  an  empty  puncheon,  and 
I  was  once  the  possessor  of  a  very  solid 
pedestal  desk,  seven  feet  in  length,  by  four 
in  depth,  and  three  in  width,  which,  when 
I  first  made  its  acquaintance,  was  on  the 
back  of  a  hamal,  who  was  taking  it  over 
from  the  factory  in  Stamboul  to  my  office 
in  Oalata.    The  hamal  is  not  only  very 
strong,  he  is  very  honest    They  are  almost 
entirely  Armenians,  and  the  head  man  of 
their  guild  keeps  a  careful  watch  over 
them,  and  takes  care  that  they  do  not 
misappropriate  the  many  valuable  articles 
which    are    entrusted    to    their    charge. 
Personally,    I   can    speak  well  of  their 
honesty,  but  I  must  admit  that,  as  they 
eome  swinging  along  the  streets,  utterly 
unable  to  see  their  way,  they  are  almost 
as  bad  as  a  charge  from  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx,  or  the  ^ts  Greys. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
wonderftd  tiiiat  the  endeavour  to  '*  take 
the  wiJl,"  which  caused  so  many  quarrels, 
some  of  which  were  attended  by  bloodshed, 
during  Uie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  should  also  prevail,  though  with 
less  disastrous  results,  in  Constantinople. 
Said  Dr.  Johnson,  ''When  my  moUier 
lived  in  London  in  the  last  age  (Le.  the 


seventeenth  century)  there  were  two  sets 
of  people :  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
took  the  wall ;  the  peaceable  and  the 
quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to  Lichfield, 
in  1737,  after  having  been  in  London,  my 
mother  asked  me  whether  I  was  one  of 
those  who  gave  the  wall,  or  one'  of  those 
who  took  it  Now  it  is  fixed  that  every 
man  keeps  to  the  right ;  or  if  one  is  taking 
the  wall  another  takes  it  and  it  is  never  a 
dispute." 

In  Constantinople  every  one  tries  to 
take  the  wall,  and  for  the  reasons  which 

¥ive  rise  to  the  practice  in  England, 
he  foot-pavement,  where  there  is  one, 
is  very  narrow,  and  the  roadway — if  an 
upheaval  of  the  oolitic  system  can  be 
called  a  roadway — is  very  muddy,  and  the 
struggle  for  dry  ground  is  but  natural 

I  pause  here  to  note  that  the  readers  of 
Hone's  Every  Day  Book  will  find  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  and  the  Banliene, 
the  exact  presentments  of  some  of  the 
illustrations  to  his  work  The  huckster; 
the  pedlar ;  the  knot,  on  which  the  hamals 
poise  their  heavy  loads ;  and  the  wooden 
dog,  which  is  used  to  keep  ill-shod  or  well- 
shod  feet  out  of  the  mud,  all  appear  in 
Constantinople  precisely  as  they  are  figured 
by  Hone.  The  resemblance  between  old 
London  and  Constantinople  follows  us  even 
into  the  night    Pope  writes  of 

The  drowsy  watchmao,  who  but  givei  a  knock. 
And  breaks  our  rest  to  teU  us  waat*s  o'clock. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  Turkish 
watchman  (Bekdji^  does,  for  at  various 
periods  of  the  nignt  he  raps  out  with  his 
iron-shod  staff  the  number  of  hours  which 
have  passed  since  sunset,  when  the  Turkish 
diurnal  reckoning  begins. 

But  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  treat  of 
some  of  the  customs  which  Constantinople 
has  retained  long  after  London  has  given 
them  up.  This  must  be  reserved  for 
another  number. 

THE  ROSE. 

Yebt  cloee  to  death  he  lay, 
The  keen  eyes  were  waxing  dim, 
And  he  heard  the  whisperers  say : 


i» 


"  Time  grows  very  short  for  him ; 

And  the  far-famed  healer  knew. 

No  hand  that  waning  Ught  could  trim. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do ; 
Tet,  a  want  was  m  his  eyes j 
Love  has  instincts  quick  ana  tme. 

One  who  loved  him  saw  it  rise, 
That  last  yearning— forth  she  went. 
Calm  in  solemn  sympathies. 

O'er  the  red  rose  bed  she  bent, 
The  roses  that  he  loved  the  best, 
For  their  charm  of  hue  and  scent. 
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She  chose  the  faireiit  from  the  rest, 
Plucked  it  very  tcnderlv. 
Laid  it  on  the  sick  man  s  breast. 

The  deft  hand  hung  nselesKly ; 
The  voi:?e  would  never  siicak  again, 
But  she  read  the  grateful  eyes, 

And  knew  her  guess  was  not  in  vain  ; 

For  a  moment  satiHfied 

Was  the  look  ;  tlicn,  slowly,  pain. 

Baffled  longing,  human  pride, 
Thoughts  of  sweet  lost  hojwful  years. 
Blent  vrith  power  that  struggling  died  ; 

Mocking  doubts,  and  lurking  fears. 
In  the  labouring  bosom  woke, 
And  the  sudden  rush  of  tears 

As  the  silent  spirit  spoke. 
Drowning:  all  tne  paling  face. 
In  a  posiiionate  torrent  broke. 

There  was  silence  in  the  place. 
Quiet  lay  the  unconscious  flower, 

And  God  took  him  to  His  grace. 
Our  God,  who  reads  the  dying  hour. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

NO    VilL      OUR  BARONBT. 

Beference  has  been  -  made  several 
times  in  these  papers  to  Sir  Thomas 
Kedgbnry,  Bart.,  of  The  Latimers,  and 
considering  that  he  was  nndoubtedly  oar 
big  man,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  has 
been  some  breach  of  the  proprieties  in 
keeping  him  so  long  in  the  background, 
while  divers  humble  personalities  of  our 
little  world  of  Shillingbnry  have  been 
dealt  with.  For  any  such  breach  I  feel  I 
can  find  no  better  apology  than  to  plead  a 
preference  to  relate  such  things  as  I  may 
have  gathered  from  personal  observation 
rather  than  those  which  I  know  only  by 
common  report.  The  Father  of  History, 
I  believe,  made  a  similar  division  of  his 
facts;  but  he  shows  no  predilection  for 
one  sort  over  the  other.  If  anything,  he 
seems  to  chat  more  cheerily  over  what 
was  told  him  by  a  priest  in  Egypt  than 
concerning  those  things  which  he  saw  for 
himself.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
have  my  own  way  and  pursue  the  opposite 
course,  seeing  that  I  do  not  claim  a  place 
for  my  sketches  in  the  world  of  literature 
equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  History  of 
Herodotus. 

Hitherto  I  have  kept  mainly  to  the 
middle  line  of  society,  and  have  spoken 
for  the  most  part  of  things  within  my  own 
recollection  and  of  people  in  my  own  walk 
of  life.  Mr.  Northborough  is  no  longer 
Rector  of  Shillingbnry,  so  I  make  this 
last  observation  without  fear.  But  in  deal- 
ing with  Sir  Thomas  Kedgbury,  a  real 
baronet,  I  must  quit  for  a  wUle  the  paths 
of  experience. 

I  knew  Sir  Thomas  very  well  to  speak 


to,  as  dozens  of  people  in  Shillingboiy  did 
likewise — indeed,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  anywhere  a  more  affable  country 
gentleman  than  he  was;  for  when  he 
would  ride  into  the  town  on  his  old  roan 
cob,  he  would  often  spend  half  an  hour  in 
travelling  from  the  bridge,  where  the 
town  proper  began,  to  The  Black  Bull, 
where  he  would  stable  his  nag.  He  would 
have  a  word  for  everybody,  and  at  John 
Tawner's,  for  instance,  he  would  generaUy 
halt  at  the  shop-door  and  have  a  good 
many  words  with  honest  John  concerning 
such  topics  as  the  weather,  the  crops,  the 
general  news  of  the  town,  and,  if  an 
election  should  be  approaching,  the 
political  outlook.  Many  a  time,  too,  he 
has  had  a  long  gossip  with  me ;  but  now 
that  I  set  to  work  to  write  about  him,  I 
find  my  knowledge  of  him  does  not  seem 
to  warrant  my  speaking  of  him  as  freely 
as  I  have  spoken  of  Walter  Tafhell  or 
Dr.  Goldingham.  I  must  certainly  rely 
more  than  I  have  hitherto  done  on  ond 
tradition,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  more 
strongly  influenced  than  I  like  to  admit 
by  that  true-Briton  inborn  reverence  fax 
rank — ^there  is  a  shorter  name  for  it — and 
shrink  from  talking  about  a  baronet  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  common  person. 

And  indeed  Sir  Thomas,  as  baronets  go, 
was  not  exactly  a  common  person.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  squire,  that  is,  s 
Squire  Western,  with  the  raw  material  of 
the  eighteenth  century  covered  witii  a  thin 
coating  of  nineteenth-century  vmmish,  t 
product  of  the  present  age,  in  which  the 
vices  of  the  past  century  are  disguised 
and  diluted  rather  than  eradicated.  Sir 
Thomas  had  taken  hieh  honours  at  Gam- 
bridge.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  student 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  literature, 
speaking  French  and  German  with  t 
fluency  which  in  those  days  was  very  rare 
for  a  man  in  his  position,  and  he  knew 
much  of  the  manners  and  cities  of  other 
lands. 

Sir  Thomas  passed  for  a  very  learned 
man  in  Shillingbnry,  and  he  certainly  did 
know  something  about  a  great  many  books. 
He  had  a  way  of  airing  his  knowledge 
which  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
assumed  had  he  not  been  confident  tiiat  he 
was  speaking  to  unlettered  folk.  Be 
would  occasionally  talk  of  Papinian,  and 
Bracton,  and  Fleta,  while  giving  judgment 
as  chairman  of  petty  sessions,  and  once,  I 
remember,  at  a  prize  presentation  at  the 
free  school  he  rawer  puzzled  some  country 
divines  by  alluding  to  certain  classic  poets, 
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whom  he  described  as  Flaccus  and  Maro. 
But  these  were  harmless  foibles.  There 
woald  be  little  cause  for  any  outcry  against 
the  country  gentlemen  if  they  were  all  up 
to  the  standard  of  our  baronet 

When  I  first  remember  Sir  Thomas,  he 
was  Mr.  Kedgbury,  a  good-looking  young 
man  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  studyiog  for  the  bar  in 
LfOndon,  but  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
The  Latimers.  This  was  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  grandfather,  old  Sir  David.  Sir 
David  had  but  two  children — Thomas,  who 
was  killed  fighting  in  India,  and  Letitia, 
Mis8  Kedgbury,  who  now  kept  house  at 
The  Latimers.  Thomas  had  left  a  widow 
and  one  child,  a  boy,  and,  when  the 
mother  died  about  four  years  after  her 
husband,  the  young  heir  was  taken  at  once 
to  The  Latimers  to  be  brought  up  by  his 
aunt  and  grandfather. 

Sir  David  was  a  rabid  Tory  of  the  old 
'sdiool,  and  when  the  time  came  to  take 
some  steps  for  the  education  of  his  grand- 
son, his  first  care  was  to  see  that  the  boy 
was  taught  all  those  things  which  an 
English  gentleman  ought  to  know,  and 
kept  dear  of  all  those  poisonous  ideas 
wluch  had  crept  in  from  France  and  else- 
where since  the  overthrow  of  the  altar,  the 
throne,  and  the  Bastille  in  that  unhappy 
land.  Sir  David  himself  had  been  trained 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  naturally 
thinking  that  no  education  could  be  more 
eomplete  and  no  opinions  more  righteous 
than  were  his  own,  he  proposed  to  submit 
his  grandson  to  a  similar  curriculum. 

Dr.  Bellerby,  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
and  the  principal  of  Carfax  College,  Oxford, 
strongly  advised  him  to  vary  the  treat- 
ment a  little  by  making  it  Eton  and 
Oxford,  assuring  Sir  David  that  there  was 
iu>  Toryism  like  that  which  flourished  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ids ;  but  Sir  David  was 
a  man  who  loved  not  compromise,  and 
stock  to  his  own  view.  Tom  was  first  sent 
to  a  preparatory  school,  then  to  Eton,  and 
finally,  after  a  rather  distinguished  career 
At  the  latter  place,  he  went  up  to  Trinity. 
Sir  David  had  heard  manv  stories  about 
the  wild  ways  of  Cambridge  students  in 
these  times,  and  he  had  in  truth  prepared 
both  his  patience  and  the  balance  at  his 
Wkers  to  stand  a  little  extra  strain  in 
consequence  of  a  possible  rake's  progress ; 
^  as  it  turned  out,  all  his  forethought  on 
this  score  was  quite  superfluous.  Tom 
sotUed  down  into  a  hard  reading  man,  and 
^ould  spend  more  than  half  the  day  during 
Ui  vacations  over  books,  the  very  names  of 


which  conveyed  no  meaning  to  his  grand- 
father's perceptions.  It  is  probable  the 
old  gentleman  was  just  a  little  disappointed 
that  Tom  was  not  a  trifle  less  steady.  He 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  hear  some- 
thing about  midnight  proctorial  adventures, 
of  knockers  wrenched  off,  and  Scotchmen 
abducted  from  tobacconists'  shop  doora 
Lots  of  the  very  tip-top  men  had  done  these 
things  in  the  hot  blood  of  youth,  and  had 
been  none  the  worse  for  it  Sir  David 
had  a  notion,  that,  after  all,  Cambridge 
University  had  been  founded  to  turn  out 
English  gentlemen,  and  not  mere  book- 
worms. 

"  You  should  ride  more,  Tom,"  he  said 
one  day;  ''all  the  best  men  used  to  ride  to 
hounds  a  little,  some  of  'em  a  good  deal 
in  my  time ;  and  as  to  Newmarket,  though 
I  suppose  the  proctors  wouldn't  like  it, 
yet  hang  it,  Tom,  you  meet  gentlemen 
there,  though,  perhaps,  a  few  roughs  as 
well,  and  I  take  it  you  have  to  rub  shoulders 
sometimes  with  men  in  the  lecture-rooms 
who  aren't  first  cut  See  a  little  more  life, 
Tom,  and  remember  that  Cambridge  is  a 
school  of  manners  as  well  as  a  seat  of 
leamine ;  at  least,  it  used  to  be  so  in  my 
time.  Live  in  a  good  set,  sir,  and  as  to 
money,  I've  never  stinted  you  yet^  air, 
have  II" 

Tom  thanked  his  grandfather  heartily, 
not  without  a  quiet  smile  which  had  just  a 
little  of  satire  in  it,  and  went  back  to 
Trinity.  Whether  be  did  go  in  for  hunting 
in  pink,  or  lost  a  wager  now  and  then  on 
the  heath,  or  entertained  his  friends  more 
freely  than  heretofore,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show,  but  it  was  certain  that  he  took 
Sir  David's  counsel  seriously,  and  spent 
nearly  as  much  again  the  next  term  a9 
ever  he  had  spent  before.  Still  the  old 
gentleman  made  no  complaints  about  the 
money.  He  was,  however,  a  little  dis- 
satisfied ;  he  could  not  find  out  that  Tom 
was  hand  in  glove  with  any  of  the  "  tufts  " 
who  were  then  in  residence.  Sir  David 
knew  that  Lord  Flynders  was  up,  and  Sir 
George  Dumbuck.  Tom  had  been  at  Eton 
with  both  of  these,  and  the  old  baronet 
would  have  been  glad  to  hear  of  his  grand- 
son spending  more  time  with  them  and 
less  with  his  books.  Sir  David  had  not 
much  aff'ected  books  in  his  Cambridge 
days,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  rate  them 
very  highly  as  instruments  of  education. 

The  old  man,  however,  did  not  worry 
himself  about  his  grandson's  strange  per- 
versity of  taste.  The  boy  would  come 
to  see  what  was  due  to  his  position  before 
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long,  no  doubt,  Sir  David  said  to  himself ; 
but  one  unfortunate  evening  something 
occurred  which  did  make  him  seriously 
uneasy,  and  made  him  doubt  whether  Tom 
was  not  already  tainted  with  heresy,  social 
and  political  alike.  There  was  a  large 
dinner-party  at  The  Latimers,  made  up  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  clergy,  invited 
to  meet  Tom  who  was  only  down  for  a  few 
days  at  Christmas.  One  of  the  county 
members  was  there — the  other  was  a  very 
old  man  who  had  given  out  his  intention  of 
resigning  almost  directly — and  Sir  David 
had  intended  to  make  this  dinner  a  sort  of 
informal  introduction  of  his  grandson  into 
the  political  society  of  the  county,  the  first 
step  towards  securing  for  him  the  reversion 
of  the  county  seat  now  soon  to  be  vacated. 
All  through  the  dinner  the  conversation 
had  run  upon  political  topics,  but  Tom  had 
shirked  the  discussion  as  much  as  possible, 
and  when  he  had  been  absolutely  compelled 
to  speak  he  had  talked  in  a  guarded,  hesi- 
tating tone,  which  had  not  been  at  all 
pleasant  to  Sir  David ;  but  this  n^ative 
o£fenoe  of  Tom's  was  not  destined  to  be  his 
worst  crime  that  evening. 

The  country  was  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  lobg  torpor  into  which  it 
had  sunk  under  Lord  Liverpool's  adminis- 
tration. Canning  it  is  truewasdeadyand  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Lron  Duke  once  more 
held  the  reins ;  but  still  there  was  much 
talk  about  reform  at  home  and  revolt 
abroad.  On  these  topics  there  was  no 
uncertain  utterance  that  evening  at  Sir 
David's  table.  AH  sang  in  the  same  strain, 
and  there  could  not  have  been  greater 
surprise  had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  their 
midst,  than  there  was  when  Tom  broke 
out  into  a  passionate  eulogium  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  policy  in  reply  to  some 
brutal  remarks  of  a  red-faced  squire,  who 
had  claimed  Providence  as  a  visible  ally 
in  removing  such  a  man  at-  once  from  a 
position  where  he  might  have  brought  the 
country  to  ruin.  Nowadays  we  have 
forgotten  how  high  were  the  hopes  which 
the  more  enthusiastic  spirits  of  fifty  years 
ago  cherished  when  Canning  at  last  held 
the  reins  of  power,  and  how  bitter  was  their 
diBappointment  at  his  untimely  death.  At 
school  Tom  had  learnt  to  feel  an  enthu- 
siastic reverence  for  the  man  who  was 
making  famous  the  name  of  Eton,  and  he 
found  amongst  the  set  of  men  to  whom  he 
attached  himself  at  Trinity — ^men  of  a  type 
very  different  to  that  of  Lord  Flyndero  and 
Sir  George  Dumbuck  —  that  Canning's 
generous  advocacy  of  oppressed  races  and 


nationalities  had  raised  up  a  passionate 
attachment  both  to  the  statesman  and  to 
his  opinions.  He  went  with  his  associates 
heart  and  soul,  but  he  knew  well  enough 
that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  tiy  to 
make  his  grand&ther  think  anything  bat 
evil  of  a  man  who  had  trodden  under  foot 
the  traditions  of  Castlereagh,  so  he  held 
his  peace  on  the  subject  of  politics  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  was  only  provoked  to  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  the  speech  of  the 
narrow-minded  boor  who  had  just  spoken, 
and  perhaps  by  one  glass  more  of  cham- 
pagne than  usual 

Of  Tom's  hasty  speech  no  great  notice 
was  taken.  The  guests  as«a  rule  were  too 
much  dumbfoundered  to  utter  a  word. 
The  county  member  replied  with  some  good- 
humoured  banter,  saymg  that  he  supposed 
he  should  find  Tom  opposing  him  as  the 
Sadical  candidate  at  the  next  election; 
and  there  was  a  black  frown  on  Sir 
David's  brow  which  sat  there  till  the 
last  guest  had  departed.  His  favourite 
ambition^  to  see  his  grandson  the  Tory 
member  for  the  county,  was  shattered. 
He  gave  Tom  no  good-night  greeting  that 
night,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  vacation 
he  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  an  old 
gentleman  naturally  would  under  such 
drcumstancea 

And  now  it  must  be  revealed  that,  siiioe 
he  had  been  at  Cunbridge,  Master  Tom 
had  not  confined  himself  wholly  to  plaUmie 
flirtation  with  the  cause  of  oppressed 
nationalities.  He  had  given  ms  moni 
support  to  populations  in  revolt  agaiosl 
their  rulers,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new;  but  his  patronage  of  the 
descendants  of  Miltiades  and  T^emistodei 
had  been  of  a  more  practical  nature. 
There  was  a  Greek  fever  in  England  id 
those  days,  fully  as  violent  and  infectiooi 
as  other  maladies  of  a  like  character  whidi 
have  fallen  upon  us  in  more  recent  times ; 
and  many  enthusiastic  young  gentlemen, 
nurtured  on  the  culture  of  Hellas,  were 
possessed  with  the  conviction  that  a  natimi 
which  had  produced  Solon  two  thonssnd 
years  and  more  ago,  must  at  least  be  able 
to  make  laws  for  itself  by  this  time.  Young 
men  of  this  sort  at  Cambridge  naturslly 
read  Byron,  and  followed  his  l^id  as  a 

Klitical  teacher.  Of  course  there  was  s 
ial  Greek  committee  with  a  noUe 
president^  and  a  long  list  of  illustriooi 
names  to  follow;  a  paid  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  and  last,  but  not  leasti  a  sub- 
scription-Ust  The  painful  truth  must  now 
be  told  that  to  this  subscription-list  went 
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all  that  extra  allowance  of  Sir  David's, 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  might  be  spent 
at  Newmarket,  or  in  job-master's  bills,  or 
in  dog-fighting,  badger-baiting,  or  tavern 
boozing  with  Lord  Flynders  and  Sir  George 
Dombuck. 

By  the  light  of  Tom's  hasty  utterance  at 
the  dinner-table  Sir  David  was  able  to  read 
plainly  many  things  which  had  hitherto 
been  obscure — Tom's  unwillingness  to 
commit  himself  to  any  definite  confession 
of  the  right  creed  in  politics ;  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  on 
the  library-table;  his  disinclination  to  enter 
hearUly  into  those  sports  and  pastimes 
which  had  made  EngUsh  gentlemen  what 
they  were;  and  his  craze  for  getting  a 
high  place  in  the  tripoe  just  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Johnian  sizar.  ''And  what  the 
deuce  has  he  done  with  all  that 
money  1 "  said  Sir  David  to  himself. 
"Dick  Lister  tells  me  he  can't  spend 
above  two  hundred  a  year."  Dick  Lister 
was  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  rector,  and 
was  also  at  Trinity.  This  momentous 
question  troubled  Sir  David  not  a  little ; 
and  before  Tom  went  back  to  Cambridge 
he  brouffht  the  whole  matter  on  the  carpet 
What  we  devil  did  he  mean  by  coming 
there  with  his  Radical  rubbish,  blurting  out 
opinions  such  as  no  English  sentleman 
ought  to  hold  1  And  what  had  become  of 
all  that  money  he  had  spent  in  the  last 
two  years,  if  it  was  true  that  he  lived  with 
a  lot  of  fellows  who  moped  all  da^  long 
over  books,  and  never  showed  his  fitoe 
with  men  of  his  own  rank  1 

Tom  answered  with  some  firmness  of 
manner,  but  with  perfect  courtesy,  that 
his  political  opinions  were  those  which  he 
had  seen  fit  to  adopt  after  testing  them  by 
the  reasoning  fiMmlties  with  which  he  had 
been  endowed  by  Providence;  that  he 
had  never  made  mention  of  them  in  his 

ridfather's  presence,  fearing  they  might 
obnoxious,  till  he  was  provoked  into 
speech  by  the  remarks  of  the  red-f aoed 
gentleman ;  that  as  for  the  money,  it  had 
been  given  to  him  to  spend  unconditionally, 
and  he  had  chosen  to  spend  it  in  assisting 
the  Greeks  to  recover  their  independence^ 
There  was  a  terrible  scene  after  this. 
The  old  man  was  f  urioua  Miss  Kedgbury 
did  her  best  to  heal  the  breach,  but  all  in 
vain,  and  Tom  went  back  to  Cambridge 
with  not  exactly  blessings  on  his  head  from 
his  affronted  gramUather.  So<m  after  this 
the  Mathematical  Tripoe  list  came  out,  and 
Kedgbury,  Trinity,  appeared  as  thirteenth 
wrangler.    Sir  David  manifested  no  sign 


of  approval  when  his  daughter  read  over 
the  names.  He  considered  that  such 
rewards  were  all  very  well  for  men  who  had 
to  work  for  their  living,  but  were  altogether 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  gentleman.  The 
cup  of  his  sorrow,  however,  was  not  yet 
fuU.  About  a  month  after  Tom  had  taken 
his  d^;ree  there  came  a  letter  from  him, 
saying  that  after  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  his  grandfather  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spent  his  allow- 
ance, he  had  not  drawn  anything  during 
the  past  term,  and  should  not  require  to 
do  so  for  the  future,  as  he  had  accepted 
the  post  of  assistant  mathematical  master 
in  a  grammar  -  school  in  the  Midland 
counties. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  the  old 
man  could  bring  himself  to  show  the  letter 
to  Miss  Kedgbury,  and  when  he  at  last  did 
so,  there  was  on  his  face  a  look  of  hope- 
less misery,  which  showed  that  he  was  at 
last  broken  down.  The  thought  that  his 
grandson,  the  heir  to  his  titie  and  estate, 
the  boy  he  really  loved  after  all,  should  be 
sitting  at  a  pedasogue's  desk,  teaching  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  to  a  pack  of 
dirty  schoolboys,  heaped  a  burthen  of 
shame  and  sorrow  on  lus  head,  which  he 
felt  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  It 
was  crushing  him  to  death,  and  must  be 
shaken  off  at  any  cost,  even  at  the  cost 
of  absolute  surrender.  Elis  pet  plan,  the 
scheme  he  had  nursed  so  carefully,  had 
come  to  naught  The  seat  in  Parliament 
for  the  coun^,  which  Tom  might  have  had 
by  stretching  out  his  hand  for  it,  had 
ffdlen  to  the  lot  of  a  certain  Mr.  Samuel 
Pycroft;  and,  though  there  was  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  Mr.  Pycroft's  Toryism,  the 
elevation  of  a  man  of  his  fiunily  and  ante- 
cedents to  the  dignity  of  a  county  member 
was  in  itself  a  bitter  pill,  and  a  sign  of  the 
times  as  well,  to  Sir  David. 

Mr.  Pycroft  was  a  retired  Liverpool 
merchant,  who  had  bought  a  large  property 
in  the  county.  In  the  days  of  which  I  am 
writing,  the  country  was  afflicted  by  an 
attack  of  agricultural  depression  quite  as 
severe  as  anything  of  the  kind  uiat  we 
have  heard  of  latdy,  and  there  was  very 
Uttie  spare  cash  amongst  the  landlords  to 
spend  on  election  matters.  Men  who  had 
made  fortunes  in  trade  were  in  these 
days  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy;  so  the  Tories 
of  our  county  thought  it  a  fine  windfall 
when  a  great  Liverpool  merchant  with  a 
great  fortune  settied  down  in  their  midst 
with  a  political  creed  of  the  right  sort 
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When  the  vacancj  in  the  county  repre- 
sentation occurred,  in  default  of  a  candi- 
date amoDgst  the  old  families,  Mr.  Pycroft 
came  forward,  and  was  returned  unopposed. 
After  things  had  so  far  miscarried,  Sir 
David  became  almost  careless  how  much 
farther  they  went,  provided  the  family 
honour  were  kept  intact,  and  he  did  feel 
that  a  smirch  on  the  escutcheon  was  a  con- 
tingency not  improbable  in  case  they  should 
not  be  able  to  persuade  Tom  to  abandon 
the  anomalous  line  of  life  which  he  had 
adopted.  Sir  David  was  half  afraid,  half 
ashamed,  to  take  up  the  business  himself, 
and  he  gladly  entrusted  the  mission  to  Miss 
Kedgbury. 

Miss  Letitia  Kedgbury  was  not  without 
a  certain  sympathy  for  the  errors  of  the 
prodigal  whom  she  was  commissioned  to 
bid  return,  and  she  was  therefore  a  far 
better  envoy  than  Sir  David  would  have 
been  at  his  best  She  was  now  hard  upon 
*'  forty  year."  Years  ago  she  had  had  her 
one  love-affair,  and  its  course  had  not  run 
smooth ;  so  she  had  settled  down  to  keep 
house  for  her  father  as  long  as  he  should 
live,  or  till  Tom  should  bring  home  a  wife. 
There  had  been  no  need  for  her  to  remain 
a  spinster,  for  she  was  a  well-favoured, 
amiable  woman,  and  was,  moreover,  en- 
dowed with  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  her 
own  right,  which  had  come  to  her  from  her 
mother's  fortune ;  but  the  right  man  did 
not  come  a  second  time,  and  it  was  pretty 
generally  understood  by  this  time  that  she 
intended  to  live  and  die  as  Miss  Kedgbury. 
Miss  Kedgbury  knew  the  value  of  a  quiet 
life,  and  she  very  wisely  made  it  a  leading 
principle  never  to  cross  or  contradict  her 
father  in  any  matter  connected  with  poli- 
tic&  But  though  she  would  listen  patiently 
by  the  hour  together  to  Sir  David's  vitu- 
perations of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  his  lamentations  over  the  good  times 
when  the  Six  Acts  were  in  force — ^when 
Castlereagh  used  to  take  sedition-mongers 
(Reformers  they  called  themselves)  by  the 
throat  and  let  them  work  out  their  theories 
of  political  regeneration  within  the  walls 
of  a  felon's  cell ;  and  when  Judge  Braz- 
field  was  sending  disaffected  Scotdi  rascals 
to  prison  by  dozens  at  a  time-— Miss 
Kedgbuiy  had  private  opinions  of  her  own 
which  the  old  gentleman  would  have  called 
flat  rebeUion  had  he  ever  caught  scent  of 
them.  Miss  Letitia  took  the  bold  course 
of  letting  Tom  into  her  confidence  and 
informing  him  that  he  was  not  the  only 
political  heretic  in  the  family.  She  pointed 
out  that  any  show  of  resentment  on  his 


part  was  neither  reasonable  nor  in  good 
taste.  Provided  he  kept  his  opinioiiB 
quiet,  as  she  kept  hers,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  further  collision. 

So,  after  a  little  demur,  Tom  agreed  to 
accept  the  allowance  his  grandfather  pro- 
posed to  make,  to  resign  his  tutorial 
appointment,  and  to  begin  to  eat  his  terms 
at  the  Temple,  with  a  proviso  that  he 
should  spend  as  much  of  his  time  as  he 
could  spare  at  The  Latimera.  He  was 
indeed  a  little  tired  of  teaching  oompound 
multiplication  by  this  time,  and  fancied 
that  he  had  made  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion of  independence,  by  letting  Sir  David 
see  that  he  could  earn  his  own  bread,  and 
was  ready,  moreover,  to  do  so,  rather  than 
stoop  to  compromise  in  thet  very  lightest  of 
his  principles. 

So  the  storm  passed  by,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Kedgbury  was  finally  installed  in  the 
position  of  heir-apparent  He  had  not  to 
wait  long  for  his  inheritanca  A  few 
months  sfter  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  Sir 
David  was  gathered  to  his  fathera  The 
allowance  which  the  old  man  had  given  to 
his  nephew  had  been  a  very  liberal  one, 
so  the  latter  had  no  reason  to  feel  anything 
of  that  improper  satisfaction,  which  ii  said 
sometimes  to  come  to  heirs-apparent  whon 
the  term  of  expectancy  is  at  an  end.  The 
new  baronet^  when  he  first  heard  of  hii 
exaltation,  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
time  might  not  come  when  he  would  ti^ 
for  the  days  when  he  was  plain  Mr.  Kedg- 
bury of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  would  be 
nice  to  rule  the  roast^  no  doubt ;  but  the 
toils  and  troubles  which  beset  those  people 
who  have  to  "  take  a  podtion,"  made  him 
rather  uneasy.  He  felt^  at  present^  no 
appetite  for  county  business,  or  for  dii- 
pensing  unpaid  justice  from  the  Shillins- 
bury  bench.  He  did  not  anticipate  wm 
pleasure  from  the  society  of  his  neighboun, 
for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  red-ftoed 
gentleman  and  that  fateful  dinner,  which 
had  been  given  in  his  honour,  but  whidi 
had  come  within  an  inch  of  witnessing  his 
disgrace.  Then  the  rush,  and  the  stir,  and 
the  strenuousness  of  life  in  the  gr^  city 
had  become  very  fascinating  to  hint  Nearly 
all  the  best  men  of  his  year  were  in 
London,  full  of  high  hopes  of  suceeei 
in  law  and  politics,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  settling  down  for  life  at  The 
Latimers — albeit  it  was  as  pleasant  t 
country  house  as  one  oould  find  in  a  day's 
journey — would  be  something  like  pie- 
mature  interment 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it     It  would 
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never  do  for  a  baronet,  with  a  landed  estate, 
to  go  into  practice  as  if  he  were  a  common 
mortal  He  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  a  dozen 
or  80  of  his  more  intimate  iiiends  at  The 
Mitre,  the  night  before  he  finally  left  town, 
and  a  veiy  merry  party  it  was ;  but  as  he 
retired  to  rest  that  TilAt  to  a  bedroom,  at 
which  the  butler  of  The  Latimers  would 
certainly  have  turned  up  his  nose,  he  could 
not  help  heaving  a  sieh  at  the  advent  of  his 
greatness.  How  would  the  people  he  would 
have  to  foregather  with  for  the  future, 
compare  with  the  set  of  men  he  had  just 
left  1  He  did  not  trouble  to  answer  the 
question.  He  woke  the  next  morning 
with  a  slight  headache,  and  then,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  he  set  forth  to  take  upon 
himself  the  honours  and  responsibilities  of 
his  new  position. 


"HOMELESS,  RAGGED,  AND  TORN." 


It  is  hard  to  know  exactly  how  to 
come  upon  St  Luke's,  KG.  It  is  hard 
to  know — with  all  the  spare  light  of  a 
January  day  just  waned  out  and  a  cold 
hase  oozing  down  to  slushy  pavements 
—where  exactly,  now  that  St  Luke's  is 
here,  to  find  an  Old  Street  cleaving  it  into 
halves.  It  is  even  harder  to  know — the 
doll  haze  getting  duller  and  the  slushy 
pavements  having  still  more  slushinesa — 
U  which  point  to  pass  from  Old  Street, 
now  it  has  been  reached,  eastwise  again  to 
yet  another  unfamiliar  line  of  dwelling- 

E'  ioes,  historic  though  ite  name  may  be— 
nhOl  Row.  For  footways  are  narrow 
here,  and,  as  it  were,  interminable,  and 
lead  off  down  courts  that  are  narrower 
ttiUy  and  cannot  surely  be  the  spot 
lequired.  The  gas-lights  betray  squalor 
aiul  slinking  figures ;  eaalights  glare  out  at 
times  upon  nauseous,  ul-smelling  fish,  upon 
nneared  sweets  and  chalk-white  oakery; 
ind  the  natural  impulse  is  to  get  away 
bom  all  this  accumulation  of  nastinees. 
Boiial-grounds  swell  out  the  hazy  space, 
too — closed  now,  of  course,  but  showing 
ttnUng  slabs  and  soddened  paths  to  make 
more  mist  and  gloom  and  more  dismal- 
Aeis  to  add  to  the  uncertainty.  Yet,  being 
on  the  quest  for  a  blessed  asylum  for  the 
wretches  who  are  houseless — being  on  the 
quest  for  the  shelter  where  the  piteous 
weeds  of  humanity  may  flock  who  have 
•louched  and  crouched  in  the  streets  all 
day,  who  have  sought  for  poor  work  and 
found  none,  who  have  offered  paltry  wares 
for  sale  and  had  everybody  turn  away — 


there  is  no  shirking  close  acquaintanceship 
with  any  item  of  the  localities  that  have 
been  named.  There  is  no  shirking  close 
acquaintanceship,  further,  with  an  obscure 
Banner  Street,  lying  hidden  somewhere 
near  about,  since  this  merciful  sleeping- 
place  for  these  poor  vagabond  outcasts 
IS  in  this  same  Banner  Street,  and  since, 
now  the  finding  of  this  has  been  deter- 
mined on,  it  has  to  be  done,  hard  as  it 
may  be. 

At  last  it  is  here,  this  Banner  Street ! 
Upon  the  kerb,  in  the  gutter,  in  the 
mud,  in  the  mist,  in  the  cold,  there  is 
a  solid  straight  block  of  human  wretches. 
There,  in  «  compact  oblong  mass,  they 
stand  waiting  in  absolute  abject  military 
order  for  their  poor,  sad,  pitiable  turn  I 
Upon  the  kerb,  in  the  gutter,  in  the 
mud,  in  the  mist  and  the  cold,  here 
is  a  straight  thick  stretch  of  wretched 
fellow-creatures,  spreading  thirty  or  forty 
in  length,  four  or  five  deep  —  meek, 
humble,  downcast,  silent;  patiently  wait- 
ing, quenched  and  quelled,  for  a  constable 
to  give  the  sign  that  one  by  one  may  leave 
the  ranks  and  enter  in. 

Had  these  poor,  faint,  homeless,  and  hope- 
less souls  clamoured;  had  they  stormed; 
had  they  been  full  of  blasphemy,  or  ribaldry, 
or  revolutionary  reproach,  there  would  not 
have  seemed  such  terrible  pity  in  it  Had 
'they  hung  to  one  another  in  groups ;  had 
they  been  scattered,  or  desultorily  arriving; 
had  the^  been  in  families ;  in  clusters  of 
companions  or  friends ;  had  they  given  out 
murmurs,  or  rough  gesture,  or  had  they 
rushed,  or  demanded,  or  besieged,  it  would 
not  have  struck  with  such  deep  force.  But 
to  see  them  ranged  in  that  meek,  dumb, 
regulated  line,  to  see  them  will-less,  speech- 
less— to  see  them,  with  shivering  flesh, 
with  desolate  hearts— in  such  dejection, 
such  submission,  such  abasement,  in  that 
was  the  shock,  was  the  touching  unex- 
pectedness. 

And  there  were  six  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these,  flocking  to  this  one  Banner  Street, 
winter-night  after  winter-night  I  There 
were  six  hundred  and  fifty,  some  of  them 
men,  some  of  them  women,  some  of  them 
children  and  little  flushed-cheeked  babies  I 
falling  in  line  as  each  bitter  winter  day 
shrouded  itself  in  dusk,  and  not  one  with 
a  home,  not  one  with  any  hope,  or  phantom 
of  hope,  of  home  or  house-top,  under  this 
high  sky,  in  this  rich  city,  on  this  fair 
earth  I 

Then  remember  that  these  poor  faint  and 
sinking  souls  have  shivered,  and  cowered 
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through  the  day;  shnusk  from  by  alL 
They  have  had  no  food ;  or,  at  the  best, 
only  garbage.  They  have  had  no  seat, 
except  the  stones;  no  shelter.  They 
have  slunk,  and  they  have  shuffled,  and 
they  have  stood  semi-stupefied,  in  the 
rush,  and  the  roar,  and  in  the  riches  and 
the  entire  regardlessness  of  the  crowded 
prosperous  streets.  And  now,  with  the  day 
only  a  little  over  five  o'clock ;  with  the  day 
at  that  blest  part  of  it  when  most  are  look- 
ing for  the  laying  down  of  labour,  for  the 
f efiowship  of  a  fireside,  for  rest  and  revival 
and  delicious  reverie ;  they  come,  these  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  stand  on  that  kerb, 
in  that  gutter,  dumb ;  aye,  dumb  as  driven 
cattle.  They  toil  up,  these  six  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  this  for  their  haven — their  heaven, 
if  that  is  thought  a  better  term — they  are 
grateful  to  have  had  this  to  look  forward 
to ;  to  have  had  this  to  long  for;  to  have, 
by  blessed  charity,  this  for  a  roof,  and 
these  for  walls,  saving  them  from  a  night 
passed  as  they  have  passed  their  day — 
giving  them  an  interval,  a  respite,  before 
the  dawn  obliges  them  to  go  out  into  the 
streets,  to  begin  another  day  again  I 

And  what  shelter — ^for  let  it  be  looked 
at  now — is  there  for  these  pitiable  souls, 
now  that  they  have  been  beckoned  in) 
Where  do  they  pass  to,  now  they  have 
filtered  in  from  the  streets,  and  the  dusk, 
and  the  foggy  air  1 

It  is  along  these  clean  passages ;  it  is  up 
these  clean  staira  It  is  away  from  this 
ground-floor  here.  Past  it  Beyond  it 
Past  these  bare  white  landing-walk.  Past 
more.  And  then — a  thick  door  is  opened, 
and  it  is — there  1 

On  the  floor.  On  thin  black  waterproof 
squabs.  Under  thin  black  waterproof  skins. 

Yes,  it  is  on  the  floor.  It  is  flat»  supine,  so 
that  all  can  be  seen  at  the  same  heart-rend- 
ing sweep ;  it  is  on  mere  slices,  or  flakes,  of 
squabs,  stufi'ed  with  cut  coir ;  under  mere 
tiurpaulins  of  skins,  shiny,  leather-like,  each 
drawn  round  each,  close  and  tight  Yes, 
lookine  down  low,  on  the  floor,  there  they 
are  in  lines  and  lines;  head  there,  feet  here 
— head  there,  feet  here ;  stretched,  severed, 
kept  distinct  and  apart  by  duU,  bare,  narrow 
wooden  slides  or  partitions,  hke  trays,  like 
graves,  like  troughs,  like  regulat^  divi- 
sions, close  and  straight  together,  for  show- 
ing separate  wares.  And  each  poor 
pitiable  figure,  lying  there,  in  that  poor 
gloom,  wiUi  no  grace  of  rest  left,  with  no 
picturesqueness  of  sleep,  or  of  the  prepar- 
ation for  it,  with  no  tenderness  of  attitude 
or  association,  each  poor  pitiable  figure 


ranged  there  is — a  woman  i  nothing  but 
that  mere  semblance  left  to  mark  her,  all 
else  beaten  and  blotted  away  i 

It  seems  to  turn  the  souL  It  seems  to 
bring  no  belief  in  it,  but  dead  awe.  It 
seems  that  there  can  be  no  strength  in 
blood  ties  and  nationality !  That  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  broad  brotherhood  of 
humanity ;  in  fellowship  as  /oUowship,  in 
equality  as  equality  I  That  there  can  be 
no  compulsion,  that  there  has  never  been 
the  announcement  of  a  compulsion,  to  hold 
hands  out  to  the  helpless  and  the  faUen, 
to  deal  out  comfort  to  those  to  whom 
comfort  is  a  sore  and  instant  need  ! 

Ah,  but  stay.  There  is  strength  where 
there  diould  be  strength,  and  truth  is 
truth,  or  there  would  not  be  this  before 
the  eyes  at  alL  There  has  been  pure 
hearkening  to  an  indelible  command,  and 
pure  obemence  to  it,  or  there  would  be 
nothing  here,  even  though  it  be  lyipg 
beneath  the  feet^  and  entering  so  poig- 
nantly into  the  heart.  It  is  by  recognition 
of  blood-ties  that  this  roof  has  been  raised 
above  the  head,  and  kept  It  is  by  recog- 
nition of  those  claims  of  universal  brothor- 
hood,  that  these  outcasts  have  been  sufiered 
to  gather  themselves  here,  even  as  they 
are ;  and  that  there  has  beeoi  preserved  for 
their  use  as  much  as  they  have.  For  is  it 
not  that  some  eighty  ^ple  are  found  in 
this  metropolis,  bandmg  themselves  to- 
gether, laymg  into  one  store  their  half- 
crowns  or  their  hundred  guineas — ^theie 
are  both — ^to  maintain  these  walls,  keepinc 
them  dry  and  dean,  keeping  them  :warm  and 
whole )  Is  it  not  that  some  score  or  two 
of  godly  souls  have  been  found  in  the 
recent  past,  bequeathing  gifts  that  so  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  at  least,  of  great 
London's  wretched  poor  may  not  shifer 
through  the  nights  of  the  cruellest  weeb 
of  winter  weather,  but  may  congregate  herSy 
safe  from  the  snow  and  the  mwt  and  the 
wind,  bavins  shelter,  and  cessation  fiom 
the  bite  and  the  blnater,  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  anything  more ! 

There  might  be  more,  it  is  tne; 
and  more  are  wanted.  There  might  be 
hundreds  instead  of  tens,  and  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundredsi  giving  lAat 
can  be  given,  and  soothing  what  can  be 
soothed.  But  a  truth  is  not  beaten  oat 
of  being  a  truth  because  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  every  person  having  power  to  aet 
upon  it ;  nor,  any  more,  does  self-denying 
obedience  to  a  command  become  absoioe 
of  obedience  to  a  command  because  thoor 
sands — tens  of  thousands — are  unequal  to 
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the  self-denial  of  obeying.    It  is  the  few 
who  are  faithful  who  establish  fidelity ;  it 
is  the  few  who  walk  by  the  light  who  make 
it  certain  that  the  light  is  there.   And  that 
this  asylum  is  seen  in  the  shape  that  it  is 
seen  in  does  not  take  from  the  fact  that  it 
was    blessed    and    tender  goodness  that 
framed  it     Let  the  mind  revert  to  that. 
It  is  obliged  to  be  done  as  it  can  be  done, 
not  as  it  would  be  done  if  it  were  designed 
to  fit  into  anything  else.    These  hapless 
creatures  flocking  here  for  the  dear  charity 
0!  sleep  would  be  coiled  np  on  a  doorstep 
if  they  were  not  here  (hundreds  are  coiled 
up  on  doorsteps,  every  living  night,  even 
as  it  is),  or  shivering  under  an  archway  or 
on  a  ballast-heap,  or  in  the  comers  of  some 
common  lodging-house  stairs,  crept  to  by 
stealth,  and  out  of  which  they  could  be 
flong,  any  moment,  when  their  presence 
was  discovered.    These  hapless  creatures 
cannot  be  free  from  what  Uiey  should  be 
iree  from;  they  cannot  have  habits  that 
are  commendable  as  habits ;  and  this  must 
be  thought  of,  must  be  met;  making  it 
compulsory  to  order  things  in  a  certain 
method,  on  certain  lines.    Moreover  (for 
there  is  so  much  to  pain,  there  must  be 
broad  reasoning  to  try  and  lull  some  of  the 
pain  away),  that  this  should  be  a  refuge  is 
aU  it  sets  out  to  be — a  place  to  fiy  to,  a 
temporary  shelter,  emphatically  a  refb^ 
from  the  weather  when  the  weather  is  worst, 
and  the  storm  so  violent  that,  without  this 
sorry  barrier,  the  storm  would  IdlL     A 
harbour  of  refuge  may  not  be  so  constructed 
as  to  make  it  mistaken  for  a  port.     Sup- 
posing it  gave  all  that  successful  voyaging 
gave,  voyagers  would    not  be  strung  to 
strive  for   anything   beyond;   and  there 
would  be  the  result  that  the  eighty  (about) 
law-fulfillers  setting   out  here  to  lessen 
misery  and  suffering,  that  the  score  of  law- 
fulfillers  who  preceded  them,  would  be 
bringing  to  pass  an  increase  of  misery 
and  su&ring,  the  t^ing  they  would  abhor. 
So^  by  the  dim  light  slu*oudmg  everything 
here,  letting  it  be  noted  that  things  are 
plaimed  for  sleep,  with  an  avoidance  of 
anything  that  would  drive  sleep  away — 
bj  the  dun  light,  letting  it  be  made  out 
that  the  walls  of  this  ward  are  wide  apart, 
the  ceiling  high  up  overhead,  that  the  ward 
has  its  whole  length  and  space  left  bare 
•and  blank,  with  no  break  from  end  to  end, 
seeming  to  hold  nothing — nothing,  indeed, 
till  the  eyes  fall,  in  that  deep  distress,  on 
that  sight  upon  the  floor,  let  any  ray  of 
consolation  come  that  can  be  induced  to 
o^me,  and — ^it  is  best  to  close  the  door. 


There  must  be  more  detail  gained  though. 
There  must  be  what  can  only  be  had  by 
another  entrance ;  and  there  can  be  en- 
trance hera  No.  The  door  is  shut  again ; 
and  with  the  hush  of  reverence.  The 
missionary  is  at  prayer ;  the  women  seated, 
or  on  their  knees — there  has  not  been 
light  enough,  or  look  enough,  to  be  sure — 
and  to  go  in  would  be  intrusion.  We 
must  pass  to  the  next  ward,  therefore; 
wards  occurring,  door  after  door,  along  the 
passage.  It  is  one  not  quite  full,  for  in- 
mates are  let  in  at  any  hour;  they  are  perhaps 
brought  in,  in  pity,  by  the  police ;  they  do 
not  all  range  themselves  in  readiness  for 
that  church-dock's  stroke  of  five.  It  is^  a 
ward,  too,  where,  because  it  is  not  quite 
full,  the  matron  can  displace  one  of  the 
trays,  or  partitions,  showing  its  plan.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  benches  thrown  on 
their  sides — the  pair  thrust  together  to 
make  a  hollow  box.  To  bring  the  box  to 
be  of  better  service  as  the  outUne  of  a  bed, 
the  supports  that  make  the  benches  into 
benches  when  benches  are  required,  are 
hinged,  enabling  them  to  be  sloped  towards 
the  ground,  to  form  a  substitute  for  a 
pillow,  and  enabling  them  to  be  raised  as  a 
lid,  to  be  safe  depository — each  being  under 
each  sleeper's  head — ^for  any  halfpence, 
small  garments,  or  other  poor  property, 
each  sleeper  may  desire  to  keep  secure. 
The  waterproofs,  or  skins,  in  this  ward  not 
being  all  in  use  either  just  yet,  there 
they  are,  hanging  one  on  a  hook,  and 
one  over  each  tray,  at  regular  intervals 
round  the  walls.  They  can  be  handled,  if 
that  is  all;  and  they  prove  to  be  glazed 
and  plain,  a  mere  tikin,  impervious  sheet, 
obliged  to  be  this,  since  only  in  that  form 
can  it  be  certain  they  afford  no  harbourage, 
and  by  periodical  disinfection  can  be  kept 
quite  clean. 

This  is  a  ward,  again,  where  some  of  the 
poor  women  have  only  just  passed  in; 
where  a  few  rise  to  their  feet  respectfully 
when  they  become  aware  of  the  opening  of 
the  door ;  where  others,  too  worn  for  that 
much  of  realisation  or  nimbleness,  retain 
their  seats  on  the  partition-ledges,  resting 
there,  or  cowering,  or  nursing  a  weary 
child.  None  seem  to  be  prepanng  to  take 
off  their  tattered  clothes — ^how  could  they ) 
or  how  could  they,  after,  get  them  on  i^ainl 
— except  shoes,  and  poor  bonnet,  and  cloak. 
None  break  the  sOence,  or  betray  resent- 
ment or  surprise.  One  poor  soul,  with 
remnants  of  womanly  tidmess  and  thrift 
in  her,  has  needle  and  thread,  and  is 
doing  the  best  there  is  left  her  to  do,  to 
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sew  up  her  poor  raga  Another  has  taken 
off  her  well-nigh  shapeless  boots,  and 
has  balanced  them,  soles  uppermost,  at  her 
partition-end,  her  only  chance  that  they 
will  get  somewhat  dry.  A  third,  at  the 
left,  this  first  squab  nearest  the  door,  is 
shuffling  herself  farther  and  farther  down, 
dragging  her  leather  over  her;  a  baby, 
already  asleep,  clasped  in  her  arm,  an  elder 
child  still  looking  wonderingly  about, 
sitting  up  on  the  next  squab  at  her  side. 

"  Is  your  baby  better  1 "  the  matron  asks 
this  woman. 

And  the  woman  answers.  The  woman, 
pleased  to  have  the  question  put  to  her, 
can  as  much  as  faintly  smile.  ''Yes, 
matron,"  she  says,  "  I  think  it  ia*' 

Better  !  And  its  little  cheeks  have  fever 
in  them  !  And  for  sure,  though  its  mother 
holds  it  tightly  to  her  now,  in  a  quiet 
sleep,  she  will  not  have  it  in  life,  sleeping 
or  waking,  to  hold  to  her  long  I 

"  Were  you  here  at  Christmas  1 "  the 
matron  asks,  then. 

"  No,  matron,'*  is  the  answer.     "  I  was 
not  near  enough.     I  was  at  Bedford." 
"  Have  you  walked  far  to-day  ?  " 
"  Very  far.    From  Paddington." 
Well,  Paddington  may  not  be   far  by 
mere  mileage,  except  it  were  the  long  end 
of  it  where  it  soaks  out  by  canal  and  mud- 
heaps,  by  shanty  laundries  and  swampy 
brickfield,  into  Kensal  Green.     For  Piwi- 
dington,  where  it  has  managed  to  merge 
itself  into  the  seemliness  and  luxury  of  the 
West  End,  is  scarcely  distant  from  Banner 
Street  an  hour,  perhaps,  by  easy  wheeling 
along  the  road ;  or  half  an  hour,  it  may  be, 
by  rail  underneath.  But  think  of  the  streets 
to  be  traversed,  of  the  mud  to  be  shuffled 
through  between  here  and  there,  on  nearly 
shoeless  feet,  burdened  with  a  child  in  the 
arms,  and  with  another  clutching  at  the 
skirts;  burdened  also  with  hunger,  with 
cold,  with  helplessness — ^with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  hunger  and  the  cold  are 
being  borne  by  the  little  ones  as  well  1  Yet 
the  woman  answers  still  uncomplainingly ; 
still  resting  a  moment  on  her  elbow  before 
laying  her  head  finally  and  gratefiilly  down. 
"And    how    do   you    keep    yourself, 
mostly  1  '* 

"  Knitting,*'  the  poor  thing  replies.  "  I 
knit  night-caps,  and  cuffs,  and  scarves,  and 
babies'  socks ;  and  then  " — and  the  smile 
creeps  over  her  thin  face  once  more,  re- 
installing her  as  pure  woman,  instead  of 
letting  her  drop  into  one  of  a  type  that  can 
easily  have  identification,  that  are  over- 
ready  (as  has  been  thought)  to  beset  places 


where  alms  are  likely  to  be  abundant,  over- 
ready  to  stand  in  groups  with  mere  attitude 
of  appeal,  with  importunity  and  supplica- 
tion— **  then  my  husband  may  be  in  work 
in  the  summer,  and  that  makes  it  easy." 

Poor  soul  1  She  is  one  force  d  to  avail  herself 

of  the  conditions  of  the  asylum  repeatedly, 

the  matron  says ;  this  accounting  for  how 

it  is  her  baby's  state   is  known.     These 

conditions  are,  that  inmates  once  admitted 

are  supplied  with  tickets  admitting  them 

for  six  nights  more,  making  a  week  of 

certain  havening  that  must  indeed  bring  the 

peace  and  quietude  of  a  grateful  dream. 

These  conditions  are,  though,  that  when 

the  seven  nights  are  gone,  inmates  mast 

be  absent  fourteen  nights  before  they  can 

be  admitted  again ;  and,  sad  as  this  may 

seem  on  the  surface,  the  object  of  the  rule 

is  on  the  surface.      These  six  hundred 

and  fifty  housed  here  must  not  monopolise 

the   housing.      The  remaining   hundreds 

— ^let  it  go  to  the  heart  1 — forced  into  the 

streets,  unable   to    get   in    here,   unable 

to    get    in    elsewhere,    must    have    so 

much  justice    done    them  as  to  have  it 

in   their  power,  at    intervals,  to  try  for 

their  poor  turn.  It  makes  it  no  wonder  that 

there  is  the  good  order  apparent  here,  that 

there  is  silence  and  submission.   It  makes  it 

no  wonder  that  six  hundred  and  fifty  people 

— that  three  hundred  men,  say,  supposing 

the  half  of  them  are  men  (which  is  about  it) 

— all  of  them  wanting  everything,  wanting 

high  aims  and  principles  even  more  than 

they  want  food  and  clothing,  wanting  the 

fetters  of  conventionality  and  the  fear  of 

loss  of  reputation  even  more  than  they  want 

hearths  and  hearths'  comforting ;  it  makes 

it  no  wonder  that  three  hundred  men  can 

be  massed  together  under  one  roof-top,  and 

not  pull  the  roof-top  down,  in  insurrection, 

in  anger,  in  fury,  that  the  world  has  given 

them  no  more  than  this,  when  there  is  so 

much  more  in  the  world  to  have ;  that  the 

world  has  not  even  this  much  to  give  them, 

except  for  the  worst  weeks  in  the  year,  and 

during  those  worst  weeks  for  a  short  span. 

For  the  world,  plainly,  has  so  much  worse 

than  this,  that  this  is  bounty.  For  the  world 

has  so  much  less  than  this,  that  this  has  to 

be  striven  for  watchfully,  and,  when  it  is 

gained,  to  be  paid  for  by  obedience,  by 

adherence  to  discipline,  as  is  done  with 

all  humility. 

The  men  can  be  seen,  if  it  is  wished,  by 
just  passing  to  the  other  side.  The  men 
are  here,  when  the  matron  has  led  by  more 
lime-washed  passages,  by  more  lime-white 
stairs,  and  when,  merely  with  the  preface 
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of  gathering  up  her  skirts  (there  is  need  !) 
she  enters  award  amidst  sad  groups  of  them, 
just  standing,  or  just  stretching  out  their 
languid  arms.  So,  too,  she  enters  a  ward 
amidst  sadder  mounds  of  them,  already 
under  their  black  waterproofs  asleep ;  she 
enters  a  downstairs  passage  filled  with  them, 
and  they  fall  back  quietly  to  the  walls  to  let 
her  pass ;  they  make  what  order  the  passage- 
way allows  them  to  make,  to  let  her  get 
freely  to  an  open  door,  leading  to  their 
washing-place.  In  it,  some  are  at  the 
basins,  sluicing  face  and  hands ;  some  are 
at  a  trough,  where  those  who  choose  may 
take  off  their  boots  and  wash  their  feet ; 
all  seem  an  undistinguishable  mass  of 
worn-out  labourers,  in  their  poor  stained 
and  faded  suits,  their  poor  uncared-for 
beards  and  hair;  but  though  there  is  a 
sharp  glance  launched  out  m)m  a  hapless 
face  here  and  there — chiefly  where  there 
is  old  age,  and  where  use  may  bring  a  stir 
to  some  enquiry — where  there  is  young 
manhood,  which  should  be  in  its  strength, 
which  should  be  in  its  prime — there  there  is 
also  submission,  there  is  patience,  there  is 
almost  abasement,  as  if  these  poor  homeless 
brothers  had  the  sense  that  this  shadow 
that  is  on  them  might  be  thought  their 
shame.  "  Do  not  disturb  yourselves, ''  is  the 
kind  word  said  to  them.  "  Never  mind." 
And  way  is  made,  past  the  furnace  fire 
(for  supplying  heat  for  the  hot-air  pipes), 
and  past  a  great  cellar  for  the  furnace-coal, 
into  the  poor  helpers'  kitchens.  This  one 
is  for  the  women-helpers ;  that  one  for  the 
men-helpers.  They  cannot  be  bright  airy 
kitchens,  for  they  are  underground,  and  in 
SL  Luke's ;  but  they  are  warm,  and  they 
are  clean ;  and  as  the  helpers  are  only 
some  of  the  homeless  themselves,  chosen 
for  their  suitability  and  tested  powers  of 
getting  through  the  work  (all  of  it  being 
entrusted  to  them,  without  any  other  help, 
and  they  being  paid  a  shilling  a  day  for 
their  services,  out  of  which  to  buy  their 
food),  these  kitchens  must  be  bitterly 
hard  to  turn  from  when  winter  nights  are 
oyer,  and  when  helpers,  like  the  rest,  are 
obliged,  no  matter  what  is  in  store,  to  go. 
And  way  is  made  upstairs  again,  where 
the  walls  are  still  a  fair  width  apart,  as 
well  as  wholesomely  white  with  limewash, 
and  where  the  steps  are  still  as  clean  as 
the  rest,  and  still  straightly  planned,  made 
low  in  the  rise,  easy  and  safe  to  ascend. 
There  is,  just  here,  a  small  stone-floored 
room,  leading  off  to  the  right  hand — for  dis- 
infecting— the  place  where  all  articles  in  use 
are  fumigated  vdth  sulphur,  removing  any 


risk  in  using  them  again.  There  are  the 
women's  washing-rooms ;  fair-sized  lava- 
tories, four  or  five  basins  of  a  row,  with 
taps  and  waste-plugs,  and  soap,  and  towel. 
There  is  a  drying-room,  part  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  laundry;  the  towels 
used  every  night  being  washed  every  day 
by  the  helpers,  and  there  being  no  drying- 
grounds  in  Banner  Street,  and  no  chances 
of  drying-weather  in  winter  months,  even 
if  Banner  Street  stood  within  reach  of 
moor  and  meadow,  or  by  a  handy  open 
hedge.  There  is,  in  turn,  the  office  where  the 
officers  con^gate — the  superintendent,  a 
detective  (his  observant  eyes  scanning  every 
face),  the  missionary,  the  clerk.  There 
are  these  clean  and  quite  bare  benches 
on  which  applicants  can  take  a  rest 
during  the  few  minutes'  wait  there  is 
obliged  to  be,  at  times,  for  tickets  to  be 
looked  at  and  new  claims  heard.  There  is 
this  sliding  window  where  names  have  to 
be  declared  (if  names,  in  the  abjectness 
and  the  wandering  have  not  been  for- 
gotten or  purposely  effaced  !) — this  sliding- 
window  where  ages  must  be  stated, 
and  occupation,  and  the  town  or  parish 
where  shelter  was  last  obtained.  There  is 
the  inspection-room,  where  the  doctor  sees 
each  applicant  as  each  arrives ;  judging  by 
general  aspect,  by  having  the  hands  held 
out,  or  some  smsdl  part  of  the  skin  bared, 
whether  infectious  fever  is  present,  or 
other  loathsomeness;  whether  the  poor 
vagrant  is  bad  enough  for  restoratives  to 
be  given,  or  stimulant,  or  comforts ;  or  to 
receive  an  order  for  quick  removal  to  the 
infirmary  or  elsewhera  There  is  this 
second  panel  or  partition — quite  clean  like 
the  rest,  and  necessarily  plain  and  bare — 
where  a  dole  of  half  a  pound  of  bread  is 
put  into  each  poor  hand  on  entering  (and 
on  going  out),  and  through  which,  after 
the  bread  is  grasped,  there  is  straight,  and 
swift,  and  silent  passing. 

**  One  I "  is  the  manner  of  the  bread- 
helper's  cry ;  the  bread,  which  is  clean-cut 
portions  of  quartern  loaves,  being  piled  in 
a  vast  basket-truck  ready  to  his  hand. 
When  "One"  approaches,  receives,  and 
is  gone.  "  Two  I  "  When  "  Two  "  ap- 
proaches,  receives,  and  is  gone.  *^  Three," 
'*Four,"  and  the  rest;  each  one  coming 
and  going,  and  there  not  being  another 
sound. 

A  moment,  however.  Here  is  no  such 
strict  dumb  silence  over  one  wan  soul.  She 
is  a  poor  old  hag,  gaunt  and  grey  ;  belated, 
and  a  straggler ;  and  as  she  takes  a  hunch 
of  bread,  she  takes,  in  its  company^  aomA 
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poor  knotted  bundle,  clutched  predously 
in  her  shawl-end,  under  her  thin  arm. 

"  Stop  !''  the  matron  cries  to  her ;  quick, 
as  she,  as  matron,  is  bound  to  be,  to  see 
that  all  things  are  safe  and  fair,  that 
rules  get  no  transgression.  ''What  have 
you  there  % " 

The  shambling  step  is  stopped,  of 
course;  the  weak  old  face  turns  round. 
"It's  all  right,  matron,"  is  the  answer 
coming  with  the  stop.  "It's  nothing 
wrong." 

"  No  matches  t " 

"Oh  no,  matron" — ^for  the  poor  soul 
knows  (surely  by  having  used  the  refuge 
many  a  nieht !)  what  the  laws  allow,  and 
what  the  laws  forbid.  "  It's  only  " — and 
she  lowers  her  voice,  low  enough,  as  might 
be  thought,  already — "cold  potatoes." 

Yes.  And  this  withered  creature,  in  her 
age,  in  her  feebleness,  will  take  the  dry 
bread  of  the  good  asylum,  and  will  take 
her  sorry  mess  of  stone-cold  potatoes,  the 
gifb,  for  sure,  of  some  charitable  house- 
holder knowing  her  need,  and  the  two 
together  will  be  the  solace  and  savour  of 
her  winter-evening  meal ! 

Yet  even  she  makes  no  complaint,  no 
supplication.  She  goes  her  way,  even  an 
inmate  well-to-do;  an  inmate  vdth  prospects 
and  fair  privileges.  For,  out  of  those 
sleeping  here,  tms  night,  with  her,  will 
there  be  many  in  possession  of  such  an 
additional  store  f  May  it  not  well  be  that 
this  old  soul  may  get  civil  approaches  from 
her  compeers,  or  such  warm  welcome  as 
circumstances  admits  simply  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  things  she  owns,  a  portion  of  which 
she  can  exchange,  or  generously  give  away  Y 

It  is  enough.  The  refuge  can  be  passed 
from.  The  January  night  can  be  met  It 
is  not  done  without  new  sighs;  it  is  not 
done  without  new  heaviness;  and  it  is  well 
as  the  door  is  closed,  that  the  last  words 
listened  to  were  records  of  a  Christmas 
dinner,  when  all  who  had  slept  on  those 
floors  on  Christmas  Eve  sat  down  to  a 
good  meat  meal,  and  had  no  waiting,  at 
five  o'clock,  in  that  gutter,  on  that  kerb, 
but  were  let  to  pass  into  their  wards,  their 
benches  turned  into  partitions  again,  able 
to  wrap  their  rags  in  those  black  water- 
proofs, for  once  in  the  winter  sufficiently 
fed. 

It  takes  away  some  of  the  pain ;  but  it 
leaves  this,  indelible :  Had  these  poor 
creatures  work,  they  could  be  sufficiently 
fed  every  day  that  comes.  Is  there  no 
mode  in  this  big  England  of  letting  work 
be  found! 
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PAST  IIL      CHAPTER  VIIL 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  pained 
silence,  as  though  subtly  ^  conscious  of 
Davey's  immobiUty— conscious  of  there 
beinff  one  creature  present^  whom  she 
could  neither  bend  to  her  will  nor  sway 
by  her  passion — Hester  looked  across  her 
shoulder  at  that  still  and  silent  figure  by 
the  closed  door. 

The  pallor  of  his  face  she  could  hardly 
realise,  since  the  ruddy  shade  firom  the 
lamp  gave  it  an  unreal  glow;  but  the 
downcast  eyes,  the  knitted  brow,  the 
folded  arms,  all  these  things  spoke  to 
Hester  Devenant  of  a  day  of  reckonioff 
near  at  hand,  and  the  knowledge  tortared 
her. 

Why  should  Davey  have  appeared  upon 
the  scene  just  at  this  particular  crisis  f 
Why  should  his  meddlesome  hand  mar  her 
well-laid  schemes  Y  If  he  had  bided  where 
he  was  just  a  little  while  longer  all  wooU 
have  been  well.  Now,  who  could  say  he 
might  not  meet  plot  with  counter-plot  f 

She  was  not  given  to  cowardice,  and 
yet  her  heart  harboured  something  very 
like  fear  of  this  simple  creature — this  kni- 
less  thing  that  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
street — a  mere  waif  and  stray — a  castaway, 
reared  on  the  charity  of  others. 

How  she  loathed  and  despised  heradf 
for  acknowledging  this  influence — ^tJiii 
mean,  trembling  di^eadl  How  she  loathed 
the  man  who  inspired  it,  and  who  had  now 
crossed  her  path  when  least  she  wanted 
him ! 

"I  was  more  faithful  than  you,"  she 
said,  hissing  the  words  out  fiercely — "more 
faithful  by  fkt  than  you  who  professed 
such  love  for  your  master." 

She  had  lost  the  softer  mood  in  which 
she  had  moaned  over  (Gabriel's  lost  loTe, 
and  the  possible  future  of  which  QeoSnj 
Stirlmg's  sin  had  robbed  her.  Then  the 
woman  in  her  held  the  mastery ;  now  the 
fiend  was  uppermost. 

"  I  was  more  faithful  to  my  trust  thin 
you  to  yours,"  she  said  again,  willing  to 
goad  Davey  into  speecL 

"  Were  you  f "  he  answered,  and  once 
more  the  grey  eyes  flashed  a  challenge  to 
the  black. 

She  winced  beneath  that  glance,  and 
when  she  spoke  again,  looked  up  at  Balph, 
not  round  at  Davey. 

**  There  was  a  chain  about  your  father^s 
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neck,  and  by  it  hung  a  solden  coin.  *  If 
you  are  near  me  when  I  die/  he  said, '  see 
that  it  is  buried  with  me.  It  has  lain  here 
— here  on  my  heart  all  these  long  and 
weary  years.'  I  was  faithful  in  that — 
faithful  in  that  I  met  the  vicar  as  I  was 
going  down  the  avenue — I  told  him  that 
the  little  golden  coin  was  to  be  left  upon 
the  heart  that  beat  no  more.'' 

'*  What  torment  is  this  that  I  am  being 
dragged  through  Y "  cried  Ralph,  the  plaint 
ending  in  a  hoarse  inarticulate  moan. 
**  Why  was  I  not  there  to  hear  those  pre- 
cious words — to  gamer  them  up  in  my 
heart  for  ever)  Why  did  he  send  me 
from  him,  to  bear  his  burden  of  sorrow — 
be  what  it  might — alone ) " 

''Ask  himl"  said  Hester,  pointing  at 
Davey  with  scornful  finger ;  ''  or,  since  he 
is  tongue-tied,  shall  I  speak  for  him  %  *  Tell 
him  that  it  wasn't  want  of  love  made  me 
send  him  away  so  often,  but  that  I  feared 
his  innocent  eyes  and  loving  ways;  tell 
him  I  craved  for  him,  as  the  thirsty  crave 
for  water.     Tell  him  I  have  confessed.' " 

Hester  spoke  as  one  who  from  constant 
mental  repetition  knows  a  sentence  off  by 
heart  She  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately, 
willing  that  each  separate  word  should 
sink  into  the  heart  she  sought  to  wound. 

Ralph  turned  a  long,  agonised,  reproach- 
ful look  on  David  Robin. 

Davey's  silence  was  broken;  his  calm- 
ness shaken. 

"Master  Ralph — Master  Ralph,  come 
away  out  this  cursed  house  1 "  he 
cried,  stretching  forth  pleading  hands, 
speaking  with  trembline  lips;  ''I  will 
tell  you  all  and  everyuiing  you  like  to 
ask.  I  will  keep  nothing  back.  Only 
come — come  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
woman  who  hunted  your  father  to  his 
death — who  would  hunt  you  down,  too, 
because  you  are  your  father's  son." 

From  one  to  the  other  Ralph  gazed  in 
wonder  and  despair.  The  deep  waters 
were  overwhehning  him ;  the  sorrows  of 
death  were  compassing  him  about  But 
a  slender  hand  dung  to  his,  and  in  that 
clinging  pressure  lay  all  possibility  of 
strength  and  endurance. 

"  (Jo  with  Davey — oh,  my  darling,  go  1 " 
whispered  Hilda's  voice  in  his  ear.  Her 
warm  breath  fanned  his  cheek. 

Amid  all  the  misery  and  desolation,  all 
ihe  cruel  bitter  uncertainty,  the  blinding 
doud  of  fears  that  beset  lum,  in  her  near- 
ness and  her  sympathy  lay  his  only  sense 
of  comfort  and  of  courage. 

Hilda  still  believed  her  mother  to  be 


the  victim  of  wild  and  morbid  fancies.  She 
imagined  that  she  now  possessed  the  secret 
of  those  stormy  interviews  which  had  taken 
place  between  Hester  and  Davey  in  the 
past»  as  well  as  of  her  mother's  dread  of 
the  man  who  had  once  been  her  closest 
friend.  She  interpreted  Davey's  silence 
to  mean  a  delicate  restraint  put  upon 
himself  for  her  own  sake  and  Master 
Ralph's. 

His  efforts  to  get  Ralph  to  leave  the 
house  appeared  to  her  under  the  same 
aspect  Besides,  it  wrung  her  heart  to 
see  her  lover  suffer!  She  longed  to 
throw  her  arm  about  him,  lead  him  forth 
into  the  quiet  shadowy  garden,  and  there 
kiss  the  sorrow  from  his  set  pale  lips,  and 
smile  the  sadness  from  his  eyes. 

She  could  smile  in  his  face  though  her 
heart  were  breaking,  she  thought  -  to  her- 
self, if  only  she  might  wile  him  from  his 
grief,  if  only  she  might  win  one  smile  in 
answer,  and  with  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
tell  him  that  these  wild  thoughts  and  weird 
imaginings  would  pass  from  her  mother's 
mind  wiUi  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as 
they  had  often  done  before. 

"  Go,"  she  whispered,  "  go  with  Davey, 
and  to-m(Nrrow — come  to  me  again.  This 
cloud  wiU  then  have  passed." 

Hester's  keen  ear  caught  the  words. 

"  He  shall  not  go  ! "  she  cried.  ''  No 
one  shall  leave  this  room  till  I  have  said 
my  say  and  had  my  way.  Hilda — wilful 
child! — are  you  going  to  measure  your 
will  affainst  mine  after  all  these  years  i 
How  dare  you — ^how  dare  you  treat  me 
sot" 

She  started  to  her  feet,  hurried  to 
the  door,  and  set  her  arm  across  it 

There  was  something  so  resolved,  so 
desperate  in  her  air,  that  both  men  felt 
powerless  to  cross  her  will,  helpless  to 
silence  her. 

"  It  is  you  I  have  to  thank,"  she  said, 
turning  the  light  of  her  beautiful  eyes 
full  upon  Davey,  "  for  my  own  child  call- 
ing me  a  madwoman.  Mad,  mad,  mad ! 
that  is  what  they  all  say.  Who  caresf 
If  madness  wins  the  day,  as  well  be  mad 
as  sane.  Listen,  then,  Hilda,  to  what  this 
mad  mother  of  yours  has  to  say.  Listen. 
Since  your  lover  will  not  give  you  up,  you 
must  give  him  up ;  since  he  wul  not  break 
the  Imk  between  you,  your  hand  must  be 
the  one  to  snap  it  Would  you  cling  to  the 
hand  of  the  man  whose  father  murdered 
yours )  Think,  child,  how  you  used  to  love 
your  father  1  Do  you  remember  all  the 
pretty  names  he  had  for  you  f    And  ^otl — 
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how^  you  used  to  ran  and  meet  him,  clip 
him  round  the  neck,  and  laugh  for  gladness 
that  he  had  come  again." 

Slowly  as  one  drawn  by  a  power 
against  which  no  rebellion  is  possible, 
Hilda  drew  herself  from  her  lover's  side ; 
step  by  step  she  came  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  woman  who  was  calling  up  those  dear 
memories  of  the  past  The  girl's  cheek 
was  deadly  pale;  her  eyes,  full  of  fear  and 
sorest  trouble,  were  fixed  upon  her  mother's 
face;  her  hands,  clasped  as  those  of  one 
in  prayer,  were  held  out  in  a  dumb  and 
pitiful  entreaty. 

"Do  you  remember  when  your  father 
died,  how  you  stole  into  the  room  where 
he  lay,  turned  aside  the  covering  from 
his  face,  and  stood  there,  wondering  that 
he  did  not  hear  you  speak — did  not  turn 
and  smile  upon  the  child  he  had  so 
loved  1 " 

Hilda's  features  worked,  her  lips 
trembled,  the  great  tears  gathered  in  her 
gentle  eyes — gathered  and  fell  adown  her 
pallid  cheeks. 

Then  the  tigress  in  Hester  sprang  to  life 
again,  treading  the  softer  mood  under 
foot. 

'* Remember  more  still,"  she  said; 
«  remember  how  he  suffered  ;  call  to  mind 
his  wan  face  looking  in  upon  us  as  you 
sat  at  work  in  the  sunshine — and  the  last 
long  kiss  he  gave  you,  Hilda,  as  he  left 
us  never  to  return  till  others  bore  him 
home  upon  their  shoulders." 

Strange  memories  were  crowding  upon 
Hilda  now  that  Hester  little  thought  of ; 
memories  of  words  that  scourged  a  broken 
suffering  man  as  cruel  thongs ;  of  desperate 
passionate  resentment  in  her  father's  eyes ; 
of  bitter  retort  falling  from  faltering 
lips ;  and  so  a  great  pity  for  her  mother 
grew  about  her  heart,  the  secret  sorrow  and 
remorse  of  whose  sad  life  was  hers  alone. 

"  Mother,  mother,  do  not  speak  to  me 
of  all  these  things  to-night ;  I  am  weak — 
I  cannot  bear  it — nor  can  you.  See  how 
pale  you  are,  and  how  your  hand  shakes ! 
Oh,  have  pity,  dear,  on  me  and  on  yourself. 
To-morrow  we  will  speak  of  all  these 
things — not  now,  not  now." 

**  I  shall  speak  what  I  will,  and  when  I 
will,  and  you  shall  listen.  I  want  you 
now  to  stand  in  spirit  by  your  murdered 
father  as  he  lay  stark  and  cold  that  day 
when  all  the  world  was  beautiful  with  sun- 
shine and  with  flowers — and  all  my  heart 
was  one  black  hell  of  pain." 

Hilda  bowed  her  face  upon  her  hands. 
She  was  back  in  the  terrible  past     She 


was  deaf  for  the  time  even  to  the 
inarticulate,  cry  of  tenderness  and  pitj 
that  broke  from  her  lover's  lips. 

''  Remembering  all  that,  can  you, 
his  dearest,  best -loved  treasure,  the 
child  he  loved  far  more  dearly  than  the 
mother  who  bore  you — can  you,  Hilda,  lift 
your  eyes  to  mine  and  tell  me  that  yoa 
love  the  son  of  his  murderer  Y " 

Hilda  raised  her  head,  raised  her  eyes, 
streaming  with  tears,  to  Hester's  face. 

"  I  love  hioiy"  she  said  simply,  yet  with 
loving  passion ;  "  I  love  him  with  all  my 
heart" 

"  Tear  the  love  from  your  heart  Never 
heed  though  it  pain  and  bleed.  Let  me 
see  how  brave  you  can  be ;  let  me  hear 
you  tell  the  son  of  him  who  made  me  a 
widow,  and  my  child  fatherless,  to  quit 
your  presence — to  enter  it  no  more." 

At  this,  Ralph  started  to  the  girl's  side, 
clasped  her  in  his  arm,  and  gazed  with 
straining  eyes  upon  her  face. 

"  You  will  not,  Hilda — you  will  not  do 
this  thing t"  he  pleaded.  "I  know  not 
what  has  come  to  me  to-night — the  world 
is  changed ;  fear  and  dread  are  all  around 
me.  There  may  be  a  terrible  future  to 
face.  Nerve  me  for  it,  oh,  my  darling,  be 
it  what  it  may  !  Be  it  never  so  bitter, 
never  so  full  of  pain  and  shame,  the  touch 
of  your  lips,  the  clasp  of  your  hand,  shall 
keep  me  brave,  shall  strengthen  me  to  do 
the  right,  counting  the  cost  as  nothing 
since  my  love  is  true  to  me." 

Like  one  who  moves,  a  shadow  among 
shadows,  part  and  parcel  of  a  dream,  Hilda 
turned,  and  met  the  dark  and  eager  eyes 
that  strove  to  reuad  her  own.  Then  she 
raised  her  hands  to  her  head,  pushed  back 
the  heavy  nut-brown  locks  from  her  brow, 
and  drew  a  long,  deep,  shuddering  sigh 

Ralph's  arm  was  about  her  still,  but  he 
felt  that  his  touch  had  no  power  to  move 
her.  She  was  mesmerised  by  a  will 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  her  own 
— one  that,  half  by  love  and  half  by 
fear,  had  tyrannised  over  and  swayed  htf 
through  a  Ufetima 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  words  were 
audible. 

A  terrible  light  was  breaking  in  upon 
her. 

Facts,  however  distorted  and  magnified, 
underlay  what  she  had  deemed  but  fancier. 

Davey's  face  began  to  tell  her  this  macL 
Ralph,  too — did  he  nQ%  speak  of  possiU« 
horrors  to  be  faced  in  the  future,  of  pain 
and  shame,  and  right  to  be  done,  that 
wrong  might  be  undone  f 
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What  did  these  things  mean  % 
Then,  like  a  flash,  came  the  memory  of 
a  night  of  storm  and  rain,  a  night  of  wet 
leaves  shining  in  the  fitful  moonlight  that 
gleamed  through  drifting  clouds,  and  of  a 
lonely  figare  oat  among  the  shadows  and 
the  shining,  lifting  clasped  hands  to 
heaven,  and  of  a  voice,  hoarse  and  muffled 
with  passion,  that  cried  out,  ''Liar — 
murderer — thief!"  while  a  little  child 
dung  to  a  flattering  gown,  sohhing  and 
afraid. 

Was  it  true,  that  dreadful  valediction, 
hurled  at  a  shadowy  figure  flitting  away 
among  the  trees,  near  where  the  dykes 
shone  dark  and  bright?  Was  it  true) 
And  if  it  were,  what — oh,  what  of  Ralph  1 
Who  could  shield  that  dear  true  heart 
from  the  infinite  pain  of  knowledge  ? 

Fears  for  her  lover,  piteous  memories 
of  her  father,  new  and  strange  imagining 
as  to  her  mother's  life  of  pain  unutterable 
and  hoarded  vengeance — all  these  thoughts 
made  cruel  turmoil  in  Hilda's  heart. 

Davey,  watching  the  sweet  tell-tale  face, 
now  80  pale,  and  wan,  and  troubled,  was 
at  no  loss  to  read  her  thoughts.  The 
story  of  that  dastardly  night's  work  in 
the  squire's  room  three  years  ago  could 
find  no  voice  with  Hilda  by.  Ralph  must 
learn  it — must  learn  each  detail  of  it ;  but 
night  he  not  be  won,  through  his  great 
love  for  Hilda,  to  keep  the  ghastly  record 
from  her  ? 

Would  her  love  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  test  of  all  that  now  must  fall 
Qpon  the  head  of  Geoflrey  Stirling's  son  1 

As  Hilda,  swayed  by  the  potent  influence 
of  her  own  growing  convictions,  turned  a 
lovely  pallid  face  and  passionate  fond  eyes 
on  Ralph,  as  who  would  say,  "  Sorrow  is  at 
hand — I  am  here,  love,  to  share  it  with 
you !"  Hester  spoke  again,  half  laughing  : 
"So  you  begin  to  see  that  I  am  not 
quite  mad,  after  all ) "  she  said.  '*  Hilda — 
eome  to  me." 

She  had  crossed  the  room,  and  was 
sitting  in  her  old  place  by  the  hearth. 
She  seemed  to  be  gathering  her  wits 
tc^ther  for  some  supreme  effort 

Hilda  moved  to  her  mother's  side,  knelt 
there,  and  catching  her  hand  to  her 
bosom,  fondled  it 

"  Poor  mother  1"  she  said  sofbly,  between 
the  kisses. 

But  Hester,  who  had  seemed  at  first 
hardly  conscious  of  those  sweet  caresses, 
snatched  her  hand  from  EUlda's  hold. 

"  What  fooling  is  this  % "  she  said. 
"  Who  asked  you  for  pity  Y    I  have  asked 


for  no  one's  pity,  all  these  years.  It  is  not 
pity  I  have  longed  for,  it  is  not  pit}^I  want 
now.  Listen  to  me,  Hilda ;  give  me  deeds 
not  words,  submission  not  kisses.  This 
headstrong  lover  of  yours  will  not  give  you 
up,  it  seems.  Let  me  hear  you  cast  him  oS, 
You  are  Gabriel  Devenant's  child,  you 
loved  your  father,  or  you  say  you  did; 
time  has  not  blunted  the  memory  of  the 
days  when  you  and  he  were  happy  together, 
when  he  called  you  by  fond  sweet  names, 
and  bore  you  in  his  arms  when  the  way 
was  too  rough  and  hard  for  your  tender 
feet  To  him  the  child  was  dearer  than 
the  wife.  I  lost  his  love,  and  I  could  not 
win  it  back  again,  because  no  time  was 
given  me ;  but  you,  he  loved  you,  Hilda, 
and  to  you  it  is  given  to  avenge  him  !  Nay, 
do  not  moan  like  a  sick  child.  Do  not 
play  the  coward.  If  you  suffer,  if  others 
must  suffer,  what  have  I  done — what  have 
I  done  with  my  maimed  and  broken  life, 
my  hot  indignant  heart  burning  like  a 
scorching  fire  within  my  breast,  all  these 
years?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  lamentation  that 
burst  from  Hilda's  lips,  Ralph  started 
forward ;  but  Hester  waved  him  back. 

"Not  yet,"  she  said  imperiously,  "not 
yet ;  my  child  must  choose  between  us — 
you  or  me ;  but  she  has  not  spoken,  she 
hafifuot  chosen  yet — ^give  her  time." 

Hilda,  casting  herself  forward,  flung  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  shoulders,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  Hester,  thrusting 
her  back,  bade  her  keep  silence. 

"  Look  at  my  hands,"  she  said  mockingly; 
"when  1  was  young  like  you  they  were 
rough  with  toil,  ne  task  was  too  menial 
for  them ;  but  you,  Hilda,  will  be  a  fine 
lady,  with  servants  to  wait  upon  you,  and 
a  husband  to  anticipate  your  slightest 
wish.  You  will  be  called  a  lucky  woman, 
one  to  be  envied,  but  all  your  luck  will  be 
won  at  the  cost  of  the  heart's  blood  of 
suffering  men  and  women,  of  ill-gotten  gold 
that  must  bring  a  curse — that  has  brought 
a  curse  upon  the  hand  that  clutches  it 
You  will  pillow  your  head  on  the  breast  of 
the  man  whose  father  built  his  own  pros- 
perity upon  the  ruin  of  others.  You  will 
live  in  luxury  upon  the  riches  basely  stolen 
from  the  poor,  whose  little  hoards,  swept 
into  one  great  heap,  made  Geoffrey  Stirling 
rich,  made  me  a  widow,  and  robbed  you  m. 
the  father  who  loved  you  dearer  than  his 
life." 

Crouching,  shivering,  sobbing  where  she 
knelt,  hiding  her  face  amid  the  folds  of 
her  mother's  gown,  Hilda  bent  beneath 
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this  hail  of  words,  as  the  young  sapling 
bows  before  the  hurricane.  The  low  plaint 
that  broke  from  her  white  lips  sounded 
like  the  cry  of  a  beaten  child.  Her  heart 
was  rent  in  twain.  Her  mother's  words 
seemed  to  thrajsh  her  like  cruel  blows,  making 
her  brain  reel  with  the  agony  of  them. 

"How  much  longer  am  I  to  wait?" 
said  Hester's  resolute  voice,  as  the  girl 
kept  silence,  save  for  faint  moans  of  pain. 
"Tell  this  lover  of  yours  to  go,  let  him 
have  his  sentence  from  the  lips  that  he  has 
kissed,  and  that  have  kissed  him  back, 
not  knowing  that  they  touched  a  thing 
abominable. 

"  No  1  **  cried  Hilda,  springing  to  her 
feet,  "  he  is  not  that,  he  is  not  wat.  To 
me  he  is  all  that  is  brightest  and  best. 
He  is  the  man  I  love,  the  man  who  loves 
me ;  more  I  know  not,  more  I  cannot  say. 
Ralph,  teach  me  what  to  say,  dear  !  Leave 
me,  if  you  must." 

She  swayed  as  she  spoke,  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  that  fond  arms  were  round 
her,  fond  lips  touched  tenderly  the  white 
and  trembling  mouth  that  had  grown  dumb 
with  pain. 

"  Torture  her  no  more,"  cried  Ralph, 
turning  fiercely  upon  Hester,  still  holding 
that  tender  burthen  in  his  arms ;  "  I  will 
spare  you  the  need  of  any  further  words. 
I  will  go,  as  you  have  bid  her  tell  me  to 
do.  I  will  go,  and  face  life  as  you  have 
made  it  for  me.  I  will  search  out  all  the 
truth,  shrinking  from  nothing  that  the  truth 
shall  tell  me.  If  I  come  to  stand,  poor, 
friendless,  stripped  of  all  my  wealth  before 
the  world  (because  it  is  not  mine  to  keep),  if 
this  be  so,  and  then  she  stiU  clings  to  me,  in 
poverty,  and  shame,  and  pain,  I  will  not 
give  her  up.  I  will  keep  her  in  spite  of 
you.  But,  even  if  you  take  her  from  me, 
you  cannot  rob  me  of  the  past  I 
would  rather  have  the  memory  of  Hilda 
than  the  love  of  any  other  woman.  My 
darling,  my  love ! "  he  said  sobbingly, 
bending  to  the  white  face  upon  his  breast, 
"  we  will  not  forget  each  other,  will  we  1 
Remember  the  old  song,  dear  : 

"  It  will  not — ^it  cannot  be— laid  aside. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  forget  or  hide. 

My  love,  my  love  !  in  all  my  broken  aching 
heart  to-ni^ht  I  feel  its  sweetness  still." 

Then,  with  a  kiss,  he  let  her  go. 

"  Come,  Davey,"  he* said ;  "  come  !''  and 
was  gone  ere  the  other  had  time  to  follow. 

Hilda,  voiceless,  colourless,  a  breathing 


statue,  followed  him  with  strained  and 
misty  eyes  till  the  door  closed  upon  him; 
then,  still  staring  at  the  cruel  barrier  which 
had  shut  him  from  her  sight,  she  sank  at 
Hester's  feet,  and  her  lovely  head  fell  heavy 
and  lifeless  across  her  mother's  lap. 

Davey,  whose  ear  had  been  following  the 
dying  sound  of  Master  Ralph's  footsteps 
along  the  road,  broke  the  silence  sharply. 

"  Do  not  touch  her,"  he  said,  as  Hesteri 
with  a  scared  look,  bent  above  that  help- 
less figure  at  her  knee.  "  Leave  her  in 
peace  a  little  while;  you  have  not  given  her 
much  in  all  her  life — ^give  her  a  little  now! 
I  have  one  word  to  say  before  I  follow 
Master  Ralph.  You  have  broken  your 
oath,  the  oath  taken  in  the  dead  presence 
of  the  man  whose  murderess  you  are." 

Hester  shrank  back  in  her  chair,  white 
and  trembling. 

"  Not  that,"  she  said ;  "  not  that !  Call 
me  anything  but  that ! " 

"  I  call  you  what  you  are.  And  now  look 
there,"  and  he  pointed  to  EUlda's  senseless 
fonn.  "You  are  trying  to  murder  your 
child's  heart ;  but  I  tell  you  that  as  you 
been  have  foiled  once,  so  shall  you  be  foiled 
again  I  The  strain  is  tough,  I  know,  but 
her  love  and  his  will  stand  it" 

Then,  seeing  that  Hilda  stirred,  Davey 
kept  silence.  He  knelt  beside  her, 
raised  her  on  his  arm,  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer — ^told  her  to  keep  a  brave  heart — ^to 
hope  and  trust. 

She  smiled  at  him,  holding  out  her  hand 
for  his,  and  so,  staggering  to  her  feet,  let 
him  lead  her  to  the  open  window,  where 
the  balmy  air  might  fan  her  cheek. 

"  Gro,"  she  said,  "go  to  Ralph ;  he  needs 
you  more  than  I  do." 

Hester  watched  the  two  furtively,  twist- 
ing her  hands  the  one  in  the  other. 

She  watched  Davey  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse;  but  not  a  word  passed  her  lips 
until  the  very  echo  of  his  footsteps  had 
died  away,  and  no  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  save  the  murmur  of  the 
river,  and  the  whisper  of  the  breeze. 
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CHAPTER   LVL       SCARUOBOVfill'M  ItEVKNOE. 

All  these  things  were  not  done  at 
Tretton  altogether  unknown  to  Aagustns 
Scarborongh.  Tidings  as  to  the  will 
reached  him,  and  then  be  first  perceived 
the  injury  he  had  done  himself  in  lending 
his  asaistance  to  the  payment  of  the 
creditors.      Had  his  brother  been  utterly 

J  bankrupt,  so  that  the  Jews  might  have 
seized  any  money  that  might  have  come  to 
him,  his  father  would  have  left  no  will  la 
his  favour.  All  that  was  now  intelligible 
to  AugostoB.  The  idea  that  his  father 
should  strip  the  house  of  every  stick  of 
fumitnre,  and  the  estate  of  every  chattel 
upon  it,  had  not  occurred  to  him  before 
the  thing  was  done.  He  had  thought  that 
his  father  was  indifferent  to  all  personal 
offence,  and  therefore  he  had  been  offensive. 
He  found  out  his  mistake,  and  therefore 
was  angry  with  himself.  But  he  still 
thought  that  he  had  been  right  in  regard 
to  the  creditors.  Had  the  creditors  been 
left  in  the  possession  of  their  unpaid  bonds, 
thej  would  have  offered  terrible  impedi- 
ments to  the  taking  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. He  bad  been  right  then,  be  thought. 
The  fact  was  that  his  father  had  lived  too 
long.  However,  the  property  would  be 
,  left  to  him,  AugnstUB,  and  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  buy  the  other  thin^  from 
Mountjoy,  He  at  any  rate  would  have  to 
provide  the  flinds  out  of  which  Mountjoy 
must  live,  and  he  would  take  care  that 
he  did  not  buy  the  chattels  twice  over. 
It  was  thus  he  consoled  himself,  till 
ramours  of  something  worse  reached  bis 
ears. 

How  the  rumours  reached  him  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.      There  were  probably 


some  among  the  servants  who  got  an  ink- 
ling of  what  the  squire  was  doing  when 
Mr.  Grey  again  came  down.  Or  Miss 
Scarborough  had  sume  confidential  friend. 
Or  Mr,  Grey's  clerk  may  have  been  indis- 
creet. The  tidings  in  some  unformed 
state  did  reach  Augustus  and  astounded 
biro.  His  belief  in  his  father's  story  as 
to  his  brother's  illegitimacy  had  been  un- 
fixed and  doubtful  Latterly  it  had  verged 
towards  more  thorough  belief  as  the 
creditors  had  taken  thoir  money — less 
than  a  third  of  what  would  have  been 
the  power  remained  with  them 
)[  recovering  tJieir  full  debt  The  credi- 
tors had  thus  proved  their  belief,  and 
they  were  people  not  likely  to  believe  such 
statement  without  some  foundation.  But 
at  any  rate  he  had  conceived  it  to  be 
Impossible  that  his  own  father  should  e 
back  from  bis  first  story,  and  again  make 
himself  out  to  be  doubly  a  liar  and  doubly 

knave. 

But  if  it  were  so,  what  should  he  dol 
Was  it  not  the  case  that  in  such  event  he 
would  be  altogether  ruined,  a  pennilea. 
adventurer  with  his  profession  absolutely 
;ono  from  him  t  What  little  money  he 
lad  got  together  had  been  expended  on 
behalf  of  Mountjoy^a  sprat  thrown  out  to 
catch  a  whale.  Everything  according  to 
the  present  tidings  had  been  left  to  Mount- 
He  hod  only  half  known  his  father, 
who  had  turned  against  bim  with  viru- 
lence, because  of  his  unkindness.  Who 
could  have  expected  that  a  man  in  such  a 
'ttion  should  have  lived  so  long,  and 
have  been  capable  of  a  will  bo  powerful  1 
He  had  not  dreamt  of  a  hatred  so  in- 
veterate as  his  father's  for  him. 

He  received  news  also  from  Tretton, 
that  his  father  was  not  now  expected  by 
anyone  to  live  long.  ft 

"It  may  be  a  ^eek,  tinsi  ftjyiWK*  «-i^^ 
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and  it  is  hardly  poaaible  that  he  ahonld 
remain  alive  for  another  month."  Sacfa 
was  ihe  news  which  reached  him  from  his 
own  emissary  at  Tretton.  What  had  he 
better  do  in  the  emergency  of  the 
moment  f 

There  was  only  one  possibly  effectiYe 
8t^  that  he  conld  take.  He  mighty  of 
coarse,  remain  tranquil,  and  accept  what 
chance  might  give  him,  when  his  father 
shoold  have  died.  But  he  might  at  once 
go  down  to  Tretton  and  demand  an  inter- 
view with  the  dying  man.  He  did  not 
think  that  his  father,  even  on  his  death- 
bed, would  refuse  to  see  him.  EUs  father's 
pluck  was  indomitable,  and  he  thought 
that  he  could  depend  on  his  own.  At 
any  rate  he  resolved  that  he  would  im- 
mediately go  to  Tretton  and  take  his 
chance.  He  reached  the  house  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  at  once  sent  his 
name  up  to  his  father.  Miss  Scarborough 
was  sitting  by  her  brother's  bedside,  and 
from  time  to  time  was  reading  to  him  a 
few  words.  "  Augustus  I "  he  said,  as  soon 
as  the  servant  had  left  the  room.  ''  What 
does  Augustus  want  with  me )  The  last 
time  he  saw  me  he  bade  me  die  out  of 
hand  if  I  wished  to  retrieve  the  injury  I 
had  done  him." 

''  Do  not  think  of  that  now,  John,"  his 
sister  said. 

'<Not  think  of  iti  I  wiU  think  of 
it  to  the  last  moment  Words  such  as 
those,  spoken  by  a  son  to  his  father, 
demand  a  little  thought  Were  I  to  tell 
you  that  I  did  not  think  of  them,  would 
you  not  know  that  I  was  a  hypocrite  f " 

"  You  need  not  speak  of  them,  John." 

"  Not  unless  he  came  here  to  harass  my 
last  moments.  I  strove  to  do  very  much 
for  him ; — you  know  with  what  return. 
Mountjoy  has  been,  at  any  rate,  honest 
and  straightforward ;  and,  consideriug  all 
things,  not  lacking  in  respect  I  shall,  at 
any  rate,  have  some  pleasure  in  letting 
Augustus  know  the  state  of  mv  mind." 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  him  v'  his  sister 
asked. 

**  Tell  him  that  he  had  better  go  back 
to  London.  I  have  tried  them  both,  as 
few  sons  can  be  Cried  by  their  father,  and 
I  know  them  now.  Tell  him,  with  my 
compliments,  that  it  will  be  better  for  him 
not  to  see  me.  There  can  be  nothing 
pleasant  said  between  us.  I  have  no  com- 
munication to  make  to  him  which  could  in 
the  least  interest  him." 

But  before  night  came  the  squire  had 
been  talked  over,  and  had  agreed  to  see  his  | 


son.  "  The  interview  will  be  ea^  enoqg^ 
for  me,"  he  had  said,  ''but  I  cannot 
imagine  what  he  will  get  firom  it  But  let 
him  come  as  he  will.** 

Aueustus  spent  much  of  the  interveiiiiig 
tune  m  discussing  the  matter  with  his 
annt  But  not  a  word  on  the  subject  was 
spoken  by  him  to  Mountjoy,  whcmi  he  met 
at  dinner,  and  with  whom  he  spent  the 
evening  in  company  with  Mr.  Merton. 
The  two  hours  after  dinner  were  melan- 
chol  V  enougL  The  three  ad joiarMd  to  the 
smoKing-room,  and  sat  there  ahnoat  with- 
out conversation.  A  few  words  were  saU 
about  the  hunting,  but  Mountjoy  had  not 
hunted  this  winter.  There  were  a  few 
also  of  greater  interest  about  the  shooting. 
The  shooting  was  of  course  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  old  man,  and,  in  the  early 
months,  had  without  many  words  spoken 
become  as  it  were  an  i^panage  of  the  con- 
dition of  life  to  which  Aueustus  aspired ; 
but  of  late  Mountjoy  had  assumed  the 
command.  "Tou  found  plenty  of  phea- 
sants here,  I  suppose,"  Augustus  remarked. 

"Well,  yes;  not  too  many.  I  dMn*t 
trouble  myself  much  about  it  When  I 
saw  a  pheasant  I  shot  it  Fve  been  a  Uttk 
troubled  in  spirit,  you  know." 

"  Gambling  again,  I  heard." 

"  That  didn't  trouble  me  mnch.  Merton 
can  tell  you  that  we've  had  a  dck  house." 

'<  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Merton.  ''Ithamt 
seemed  to  be  a  time  in  which  a  man  would 
think  very  much  of  his  pheaaanta.'' 

''I  don't  know  why,"  said  Augostos, 
who  was  determined  not  to  put  np  with 
the  rebuke  implied  in  the  doctor^a  wosda 
After  that  there  was  nothing  more  said 
between  them  till  they  all  went  to  tltair 
separate  apartments. 

'<  Don't  contradict  him,"  his  annt  ssid 
to  him  the  next  morning,  "  and  if  he  rspii- 
mands  you,  acknowledge  that  you  hsTS 
been  wrong." 

"That's  hard,  when  I  haven't  been 
wrong." 

"  But  so  much  depends  upon  it ;  and 
he  is  so  stem.  Of  course,  I  wish  weD  to 
both  of  you.  There  is  plenty; — jien^', 
if  only  you  could  agree  toother." 

"  But  the  injustice  of  his  treatment  1  I> 
it  true  that  he  now  declares  Moun^oy  to 
be  the  eldest  son  1 " 

"  I  believe  so.  I  do  not  knoW|  bat  I 
believe  it" 

"  Think  of  what  his  conduct  has  bott 
to  me.  And  then  yon  tell  me  thatltf* 
to  own  that  I  have  been  wrong  i  In  wb^ 
have  I  been  wrong  f  " 
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'^  He  is  your  father,  and  I  sappoee  you 
have  fiaid  hard  words  to  him." 

^Did  I  rebuke  him  because  he  had 
frandulenily  kept  me  for  so  many  years  in 
the  position  of  a  younger  son  f  Did  I  not 
forgire  him  that  iniquity  t  ** 

"  But  he  says  you  are  a  younger  son." 

''This  last  more/'  he  said  with  great 
passion,  "has  only  been  made  in  an 
attempt  to  punish  me,  because  I  would 
not  tell  him  that  I  was  under  a  world  of 
obligations  to  him  for  simply  declaring  the 
trutn  as  to  my  birth.  We  cannot  boSi  be 
his  eldest  son." 

••  No,  certainly  not  both." 

''  At  last  he  declared  that  I  was  his  heir. 
If  I  did  say  hard  words  to  him,  were 
they  not  justified  f " 

**  Not  to  your  father,"  said  Miss  Scar- 
borough, shaking  her  head. 

"That  is  your  idea)  How  was  I  to 
abstain!  Tlunk  what  had  been  done  to 
me.  Through  my  whole  life  he  had 
deceived  me,  and  had  attempted  to  rob 
me. 

"But  he  says  that  hcfhad  intended  to 
get  the  property  for  you." 

"  To  get  it  1  It  was  mine.  According 
to  what  he  said  it  was  my  own.  He  had 
robbed  me  to  give  it  to  Mountjoy.  Now 
he  intends  to  rob  me  again  in  order  that 
Hountioy  may  have  it  He  will  leave  such 
a  kettle  of  fish  behind  him,  witli  all  his 
manoeuvring,  that  neither  of  us  will  be  the 
better  for  Tretton." 

Then  he  went  to  the  squire.  In  spite  of 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  his 
aunt  he  had  thought  deeply  of  his  conduct 
to  his  father  in  the  past,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  would  now  carry  himsel£ 
He  was  aware  that  he  had  behaved — not 
badly,  for  that  he  esteemed  nothing — ^but 
most  unwisely.  When  he  had  found  him- 
self to  be  the  heir  to  Tretton  he  had 
ftncied  himself  to  be  almost  the  possessor, 
and  had  acted  on  the  instincts  which  in 
such  a  case  would  have  been  natural  to 
him.  To  have  pardoned  the  man  because 
he  was  his  father,  and  then  to  have  treated 
him  with  insolent  disdain,  as  some  dying 
old  man,  almost  entirdy  beneath  his  notice, 
was  what  he  felt  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances demanded.  And  whether  the  story 
was  true  or  false  it  would  have  been  the 
same.  He  had  come  at  last  to  believe  it  to 
be  true,  and  had  therefore  -been  the  more 
resolute ;  but,  whether  it  were  true  or 
ftdse,  the  old  man  had  struck  his  blow, 
and  must  abide  by  it.  Till  tiie  moment 
came  in  which  he  had  received  that  com- 


munication from  Tretton,  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  another  dispo- 
sition of  the  property  might  still  be  within 
his  father's  power.  But  he  had  little 
known  the  old  man's  power,  or  the  fertility 
of  his  resources,  or  the  extent  of  his 
malice.  "After  what  you  have  done  you 
should  cease  to  stay  and  disturb  us,"  he 
had  once  said,  when  his  father  had  jokingly 
alluded  to  his  own  death.  He  had  at  once 
repented,  and  had  felt  that  such  a  speech 
hacl  been  iniquitous  as  coming  from  a  son. 
But  his  father  had,  at  the  moment,  ex- 
pressed no  deep  animosity.  Some  sar- 
castic words  had  fallen  from  him  of  which 
Augustus  had  not  understood  the  bitter- 
ness. But  he  had  remembered  it  since, 
and  was  now  not  so  much  surprised  at  his 
father's  wish  to  injure  him  as  at  his 
power. 

But  could  he  have  any  such  power  t 
Mr.  Grey,  he  knew,  was  on  his  side,  and 
Mr.  Grey  was  a  tliorough  lawyer.  All  the 
world  was  on  his  side,  iJl  the  world  having 
been  instructed  to  think  and  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Scarborou^  had  not  been  married 
till  aftw  Mountjoy  was  bom.  All  the 
world  had  been  much  surprised,  and  would 
be  unwilling  to  encounter  another  blow. 
Should  he  go  into  his  father's  room  alto- 
gether penitent,  or  should  he  hold  up  his 
head  and  justify  himself  f 

One  thing  was  brought  home  to  him  by 
thinking,  as  a  matter  of  which  he  might  be 
convinced.  No  penitence  could  now  avail 
him  anything.  He  had  at  any  rate  by  this 
time  looked  suflBiciently  into  his  father's 
character  to  be  sure  uiat  he  would  not 
forgive  such  an  offence  as  his  had  been. 
Any  vice,  any  extravagance,   almost  any 

Sersonal  neglect,  would  have  been  par- 
oned.  "I  have  so  brought  him  up,"  the 
father  would  have  said,  "and  the  fault 
must  be  counted  as  my  own."  But  this 
son  had  deliberately  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  father's  death,  and  had  expressed  it  in 
his  father's  presence.  He  had  shown  not 
only  neglect,  which  may  arise  at  a  distance, 
ana  may  not  be  absolutely  intentional ;  but 
these  words  had  been  said  with  the  pur- 
pose of  wounding,  and  were,  and  would 
be,  unpardonabla  Augustus,  as  he  went 
along  the  corridor  to  his  father's  room, 
determined  that  he  would  at  any  rate  not 
be  penitent 

"  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  find  yourself  ? " 
he  said,  walking  in  briskly,  and  putting 
out  his  hand  to  his  father.  The  old  man 
languidly  gave  his  hand,  but  only  smiled. 
"  I  hear  of  you,  though  not  from  you,  and 
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they  tell  me  that  you  have  not  been  quite 
so  strong  of  late." 

"  I  shall  soon  cease  to  stay  and  trouble 
you,"  said  the  squire,  with  affected  weak- 
ness, in  a  voice  hardly  above  a  whisper, 
using  the  very  words  which  Augustus  nad 
spoken. 

''There  have  been  some  moments  between 
us,  sir,  which  have  been,  unfortunately,  un- 
pleasant" 

**  And  yet  I  have  done  so  much  to  make 
them  pleasant  to  youl  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  offer  of  all  Tretton  would 
have  gone  for  much  with  you  1 " 

Augustus  was  again  taken  in.  There 
was  a  piteous  whme  about  his  father's 
voice  which  once  more  deceived  him.  He 
did  not  dream  of  the  depth  of  the  old 
man's  anger.  He  did  not  imagine  that  at 
such  a  moment  it  could  boil  over  with 
such  ferocity  ;  nor  was  he  altogether  aware 
of  the  catlike  quietude  with  which  he 
could  pave  the  way  for  his  last  spring. 
Mountjoy,  by  far  the  least  gifted  of  the 
two,  had  gained  the  truer  insight  to  his 
father's  character. 

''  You  had  done  much,  or  rather,  as  I 
supposed,  circumstances  had  done  mucL" 

"  Circumstances ! " 

"The  facts,  I  mean,  as  to  Mountjoy's 
birth  and  my  own." 

''I  have  not  always  left  myself  to  be 
governed  by  actual  circumstances." 

**If  there  was  any  omission  on  my 
part  of  an  expression  of  proper  feeling,  I 
regret  it" 

*'  I  don't  know  that  there  was.  What 
is  proper  feeling )  There  was  no  hypocrisy, 
at  any  rate." 

'*  You  sometimes  are  a  little  bitter,  sir." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  find  it  so  when  I'm 
gone." 

*^I  don't  know  what  I  said  that  has 
angered  you ;  but  I  may  have  been  driven 
to  say  what  I  did  not  feeL" 

«*  Certainly  not  to  me." 

"I'm  not  here  to  beg  pardon  for  any 
special  faulty  as  I  do  not  quite  know  of 
what  I  am  accused." 

"Of  nothing.  There  is  no  accusation 
at  alL" 

"  Nor  what  the  punishment  is  to  be.  I 
have  learnt  that  you  have  left  to  Mountjoy 
all  the  furniture  in  the  house." 

**  Yes,  poor  boy  I  When  I  found  that 
you  had  turned  him  out" 

"  I  never  turned  him  out — ^not  till  your 
house  was  open  to  receive  him." 

"  You  would  not  have  wished  him  to  go 
into  the  poor-house." 


"  I  did  the  very  best  for  him.  I  kept 
him  going  when  there  was  no  one  else  to 
give  him  a  shilling." 

"  He  must  have  had  a  bitter  time,"  said 
the  father.  "  I  hope  it  may  have  done  him 
good." 

"  I  think  I  have  behaved  to  him  just 
as  an  elder  brother  should  have  done.  He 
was  not  particularly  grateful,  but  that  was 
not  my  fault" 

"  Still  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  the 
old  sticks  about  the  place.  As  he  was  to  have 
the  property,  it  was  better  that  he  should 
have  the  sticks."  As  he  said  this  he 
managed  to  turn  himself  round  and  look 
his  son  full  in  the  face.  Such  a  look  as  it 
was  !  There  was  the  gleam  of  victory,  and 
the  glory  of  triumph,  and  the  venom  of 
malice.  "  You  wouldn't  have  them  sepa- 
rated, would  you  % " 

"  I  have  heard  of  some  further  trick  of 
this  land." 

"Just  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
things  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run.  Mr. 
Grey,  who  is  a  very  good  man,  persuaded 
me.  No  man  ought  to  interfere  with  the 
law.  An  attempt  in  that  direction  led  to 
evil.  Mountjoy  is  the  eldest  son,  you 
know." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  there  is  no  question  at 
all  as  to  the  date  of  my  marriage  with 
your  mother.  We  were  married  in  quite 
a  straightforward  way  at  Bummelsbuig. 
When  I  wanted  to  save  the  property  from 
those  harpies,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  I  managed  it  Grey  was  a  little  soft 
there ;  an  excellent  man,  but  too  credulous 
for  a  lawyer." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it" 

"  You'll  find  it  all  go  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible when  I  have  ceased  to  stay  and  be 
troublesome.  But  one  thing  I  must  say  in 
your  favour." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"I  never  could  have  managed  it  all 
unless  you  had  consented  to  that  payment 
of  the  creditors.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that 
was  chiefly  your  own  doing.  When  you 
first  suggested  it,  I  saw  what  a  fine  tlung 
you  were  contriving  for  your  brother.  I 
should  think,  after  that,  of  leaving  it  all,  so 
that  you  need  not  find  out  the  trudi  when 
I  am  dead.  I  do  think  I  had  so  managed 
it  that  you  would  have  had  the  proper^. 
Mountjoy,  who  has  some  foolish  feeling 
about  his  mother,  and  who  is  obstinate  as 
a  pig,  would  have  fought  it  out ;  but  I  had 
BO  contrived  that  you  would  have  had  it 
I  had  sealed  up  every  document  referring 
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to  the  Rammelsbnrg  marriage,  and  had 
addressed  them  all  to  yoa.  I  couldn't 
haye  made  it  safer,  could  It" 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  t  ** 

"  You  would  haye  been  enabled  to 
destroy  eyery  scrap  of  the  eyidence  which 
will  be  wanted  to  proye  your  brother's 
legitimacy.  Had  I  burned  the  papers  I 
could  not  haye  put  them  more  beyond 
poor  Mountjoy's  reach.  Now  they  are 
quite  safe,  in  Mr.  Grey's  office ;  his  clerk 
took  them  away  with  him.  I  would  not 
leaye  them  here  with  Mountjoy  because, — 
well, — ^you  might  come,  and  he  m^ht  be 
murdered."  Now  Mr.  Scarborough  had 
had  his  reyenge. 

"  You  think  you  haye  done  your  duty," 
said  Augustus. 

"  I  do  not  care  two  straws  about  doing 
my  duty,  young  man."  Here  Mr.  Scar- 
borough raised  Mmself  in  part,  and  spoke 
in  that  strong  yoice  which  was  supposed  to 
be  so  deletenous  to  him.  ''  Or  rather,  in 
seeking  my  duty,  I  look  beyond  the  con- 
yentionalities  of  the  world.    I  think  that 

Jou  haye  behayed  infamouslyy  and  that  I 
aye  punished  you  !  Because  of  Mount- 
joy's  weakness,  because  he  had  been 
knocked  off  his  legs,  I  endeayoured  to  put 
you  upon  yours.  You  at  once  turned  upon 
me,  When  you  thought  the  deed  was  done, 
and  bade  me  go— and  bury  myseU.  You 
were  a  little  too  quick  in  your  desire  to 
become  the  owner  of  Tretton  Park  at  once. 
I  haye  stayed  long  enough  to  giye  some 
further  troubla  x  ou  wUl  not  say,  after 
this,  that  I  am  non  compos,  and  unable  to 
make  a  will  You  will  find  that»  under 
mine,  not  one  penny  piece,  not  one 
scrap  of  property,  will  become  yours. 
Mountjoy  will  take  care  of  you,  I  do 
not  doubt  He  must  hate  you,  but  will 
recognise  you  as  his  brother.  I  am  not  so 
soft-hearted,  and  will  not  recognise  you  as 
my  son.  Now  you  may  go  away."  So 
saying,  he  turned  himself  round  to  the 
waU,  and  refused  to  be  induced  to  utter 
another  word.  Augustus  began  to  speak, 
but  when  he  had  commenced  his  second 
sentence,  the  old  man  rung  his  belL 
"  Mary,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  "  will  you 
haye  the  goodness  to  get  Augustus  to  go 
away  t  I  am  yery  weaS:,  and  if  he  remains 
he  will  be  the  death  of  me.  He  can't  get 
anything  by  killing  me  at  once ;  it  is  too 
late  for  that" 

Then  Augustus  did  leaye  the  room,  and 
before  the  night  came  had  left  Tretton 
also.  He  presumed  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  there.    One  word  he 


did  say  to  Mountjoy:  ''You  will  under- 
stand, Mountjoy,  that^  when  our  &ther  is 
dead,  Tretton  will  not  become  your  pro- 
perty." 

"I  shall  understand  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mountjoy,  '*  but  I  suppose  Mr. 
Grey  will  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do." 


THE  OUTER  HEBRIDES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.       PART  I. 

Various  circumstances  haye  of  late 
contributed  to  bring  the  Western  Isles 
into  unwonted  prominence.  Perhaps  to 
the  general  public  they  haye  become  chiefly 
famuiar  as  the  scene  of  seyeral  cleyer  ana 
poetic  noyels.  Latterly,  however,  they 
haye  forced  themselyes  into  political  notice 
in  consequence  of  what  is  known  as  "  The 
Crofters'  Agitation,"  La,  the  strong-handed 
manner  in  which  the  peasants  haye  en- 
deayoured to  secure  redress  of  certain 
grieyances  in  connection  with  their  rights 
of  pasture,  without  due  regard  to  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Whether  in  this  matter  indiyidual 
sympathy  be  bestowed  on  landlord  or 
tenant,  there  can  be  no  division  of  feeling 
in  the  deep  commiseration  called  forth  by 
the  discovery  of  the  terrible  condition 
of  positive  famine  which  now  prevails 
throughout  all  the  Hebrides,  and  on  a  great 
part  of  the  mainland — a  famine  for  which 
the  people  are  in  no  way  responsible,  for 
it  is  due  to  no  improvidence,  but  solely  to 
the  total  failure  of  one  crop  after  another. 
The  people  have  toiled  as  usual,  but  with- 
out result  Even  in  a  good  year  the 
harvest  returns  are  so  poor  that  life  can 
only  be  supported  by  combining  every 
possible  work.  The  farmers  are  also 
fishers,  and  on  some  isles  kelp-burners,  and 
the  money  made  by  the  fishing  enables  the 
crofters  to  purchase  an  extra  supply  of 
meal  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  their 
poor  little  fields. 

Last  year  every  resource  in  turn  failed. 
The  herring  fishery  yielded  little  or 
nothing.  The  time  and  labour  therein 
expended  proved  dead  loss.  The  potato 
crop  proved  a  total  failure,  whole  fields 
yielding  only  a  few  miserable  little  diseased 
roots  the  size  of  walnuts.  The  oat  crop 
was  promising,  but  just  when  it  was  ripe, 
and  the  time  of  harvest  had  come,  a  Ibarful 
hurricane  swept  the  isles  and  all  the 
northern  coasts,  and  the  grain  that  stood 
all  ready  cut  in  the  fields  was  carried  away 
and  scattered  over  mountain  and  sea,  and 
hopelessly  lost.     Now  the  people  are  left 
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empty-handed,  with  neither  corn  nor  pota- 
toes for  present  or  future  use.  All  these 
thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  charity  of  the 
maiidand  for  their  actual  subsistence.* 
Committees  have  been  appointed  for  the 
relief  of  the  most  urgent  cases  of  need, 
and  meal  is  now  being  distributed  as  far 
as  possible,  but  the  need  continues  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  committee 
in  the  Isle  of  Lewis  alone,  state  that  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  are  well-nigh  ex- 
pended, and  that  at  least  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  month  will  be  required 
to  keep  the  people  in  life,  till  the  next  har- 
vest is  sown  and  reaped.  If  this  represents 
the  necessities  of  one  isle,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
group. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  anyone  who  drifts 
idly,  as  I  did  myself,  to  the  Western  Isles, 
under  a  general  impression  of  going  to 
see  Skye,  and  perhaps  also  Staffa,  and 
lona,  and  Mull,  suddenly  to  realise  that 
these  Hebrides  are  in  fact  an  archipelago 
of  well-nigh  five  hundred  isles  and  islets  1 
To  be  strictly  accurate,  I  believe  their 
actual  number  is  four  hundred  and  ninety, 
a  calculation  which  includes  every  rocky 
islet  whereon  even  one  sheep  can  be 
pastured,  and  extending  so  far  south  as 
Bute  and  Arran,  and  as  far  west  as  St. 
Elilda.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  of 
these  isles  possess  human  inhabitants,  but 
many  must  be  indeed  tiny  communities. 

Of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  principal  are 
Lewis  and  Harris,  which  together  form 
what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  The  Long 
Island.  North  and  South  Uist  and  Ben- 
becula  are  also  virtually  one  isle,  being  all 
connected  by  fords  which  are  passable  at 
low  tide.  The  Long  Island,  which  has 
upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants, ranks  third  in  point  of  size 
among  Britain's  minor  isles,  so  that  it  has 
a  decided  claim  to  respect  In  fact,  for 
many  a  long  year  these  isles  were  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  mainland,  and 
subject  to  chiefs  so  piratical  as  to  be  very 
troublesome  neighbours.  This  state  of 
things  continued  till  Harold  Haarfager 
took  possession  of  the  whole  group,  which 
continued  nominally  subject  to  Norway  till 
A.D.  1266,  when  they  were  transferred  to 
Scotland.     In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
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*  Contributions  in  aid  of  these  most  i>atient  but 
eorely-tried  people  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Convener  of  the  Lewis  Destitution  Committee, 
at  Stomowny,  Isle  of  Lewis,  or  by  Mr.  Robert 
Adam,  City  C%[amberlain,CityChambers,£dinbmYh. 


century  there  arose  an  island  conqueror 
who  contrived  to  gain  supreme  power  over 
all  the  isles,  and  for  two  hundred  yean 
his  descendants  held  sway,  till  the  isles 
were  finally  reconquered  by  James  the 
FiftL 

We  had  spent  some  pleasant  weeks  in 
cruising  along  the  coasts  of  Skye,  when  it 
was  voted  that  we  should  take  wing  for  a 
further  flight.  So  the  little  yacht  spread 
her  white  sails,  and  a  favouring  breeze 
carried  us  from  Loch  Staffin,  to  Bodel  in 
the  isle  of  Harris,  where  the  chief  point  of 
interest  is  a  very  old  church,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  St  Clement's  Cathedral  Its 
fine  square  tower  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
building  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
part  of  St.  Mungo's  cathedral  at  Glasgow. 

It  has  a  few  quaint  bits  of  old  carving, 
and  was  the  burial-place  of  sundry  old 
lords  of  isle  and  ocean,  including  some  of 
the  MacLeods  of  Harris,  whose  monuments 
are  inside  the  church.  On  one  of  these 
rests  a  figure  of  a  knight  in  armonr,  with 
a  two-handed  broadsword.  Another  knight 
sleeps  in  his  shirt  of  mail  and  high-peaked 
helmet,  his  feet  resting  on  his  dogs.  The 
tombs  of  the  island  chiefs  are  generally 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Yikingr,  by 
their  having  hounds  in  full  cry  in  punuit 
of  a  deer  engraven  round  the  tomb,  wherets 
the  Vikingr  have  a  galley  engraven  near  the 
hilt  of  the  sword. 

In  the  neglected  churchyard  are  some 
interesting  old  gravestones,  one  of  which 
records  how  ^  Donald  MacLeod  of 
Bemeray  married  his  fourth  wife  when  he 
was  past  eighty,  and  left  a  nomeroiii 
family  by  her.  There  are  various  other 
stones  worthy  of  note,  but  all  so  over 
grown  by  nettles  and  brambles  that  it  k 
almost  impossible  to  find  thenu  Hie 
brambles,  however,  bear  a  rich  crop,  and 
we  feasted  on  ripe  delicious  blackbeniee^ 
irith  small  care  concerning  the  soil  wheooe 
they  sprang. 

In  the  i^temoon  we  sailed  for  Tarbeit 
in  Harris — a  necessary  distinction,  f<ff 
Tarbert  is  a  common  name  in  the  islee^ 
and  applicable  to  any  strip  of  land  lying 
between  two  waters,  and  so  narrow  that 
if  necessary  a  boat  can  be  drawn  acrosa 
The  word  is  contracted  from  "  tarruing,*'  to 
draw,  and  "  bata,"  a  boat  By  a  strange 
quibble  in  certain  old  charters,  lai^b 
tnat  could  be  thus  dealt  with  were 
included  in  the  list  of  the  isles,  and  thus 
it  was  that  when  Donald  Bane  of  Scotland 
was  compelled  to  cede  to  ^dagnus,  the 
''bare-foot    king"    of   Norway,    all   the 
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Western  Isles,  the  cession  was  held  to 
indude  all  places  that  could  be  surrounded 
in  a  boat  So  Magnus  took  his  place  in 
the  stem  of  his  boat,  and  was  drawn 
across  the  narrow  isthmus  at  the  head  of 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  so  took  possession 
of  it  Nor  was  his  action  exceptional,  for 
not  boats  only,  but  often  vessels  of  from 
nine  to  ten  tons,  were  drawn  by  horses  out 
of  the  west  loch,  and  across  the  isthmus 
(a  distance  of  about  a  mile)  to  the  east 
loch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stormy  and 
dangerous  sail  round  the  peninsula. 

The  Tarbert  of  Harris  is  so  narrow  that 
less  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  our 
anchorage  brought  us  to  the  shore  on  the 
other  side  of  the  isle.  Much  we  marvelled 
at  the  primitive  methods  of  cultivating  the 
tiny  fields — ^mere  patches  sprinkled  over 
the  hM  of  morass  and  peat-moss  wherever 
the  soil  seems  to  promise  any  response  to 
the  toil  bestowed  upon  it 

We  found  that  the  little  inn  owned  a 
dog-cart — a  wonderful  old  trap,  mended  at 
all  points,  but  still  capable  of  carrying  us 
without  undue  danger;  so  this  we  hired, 
and  started  on  a  long  drive  to  the  interior 
of  the  island.  Our  way  lay  through  most 
beautiful  scenery  glorified  by  floods  of 
sunshine,  which  gleamed  on  the  yellow 
sands  of  Laskantyra,  transforming  them  to 
fields  of  cold.  Scarcely  a  ripple  disturbed 
the  broad  surface  of  the  calm  ocean,  which 
broke  lanly  on  the  shore  in  tiny  wavelets, 
whfle  the  wild  moorland  revealed  tints  of 
golden-brown,  and  green,  and  purple,  such 
as  no  one  could  deem  possible  who  only 
saw  such  scenes  on  the  dull,  monotonously 
grey  days  so  common  to  our  northern 
skies. 

We  passed  by  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Bonaveta  Loch,  and  halted  in  Glen  Mevig 
to  secure  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  grand  hill 
iHiich  rises  so  precipitously  from  the  head  of 
the  valley ;  then  on  to  Fincastle,  a  modem 
castle*  built  on  a  site  apparently  selected 
ss  being  the  rockiest  and  noisiest  that 
could  be  found  in  all  the  district  It  is 
perched  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  mountain, 
which  rises  just  behind  the  castle,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  blast  tibe  solid  rock  ere  a 
level  site  could  be  secured  for  the  founda- 
tions. The  terrace  in  front  of  the  windows 
is  a  great  sea-wall,  against  which  the  wild 
waves  dash,  rarely  ceasing  from  their 
turmoil  for  even  a  little  season,  while  on 
either  side  of  the  castle  lies  a  rocky  ravine 


*  Bnilt  by  Lord  Duninore,  but  now  the  proi)erty 
of  Sir  Kd^^urd  Scott. 


down  which  rush  noisy  streams,  hurrying 
to  the  sea.  To  the  ear  that  rejoices  in  the 
stillness  of  a  great  calm,  as  the  very  ideal 
of  bliss,  such  ceaseless  sounds  of  tumultuous 
waters  must,  I  think,  be  sorely  trying.  But 
it  may  be  that  what  wearies  the  ear  and 
brain  of  one  man  is  music  to  his  neighbour, 
especially  if  that  neighbour  is  a  keen  fisher, 
to  whom  the  tumbung  and  tossing  waters 
suggest  the  silvery  fish  that  play  beneath 
their  depths. 

Ere  we  started  to  retrace  our  way  to 
Tarbert  the  scene  had  utterly  changed. 
Leaden-hued  clouds  rested  on  the  summits 
of  the  dark  hills,  and  soon  rolled  down 
their  sides,  shutting  out  the  last  gleam  of 
sunlight  Then  came  the  rain — no  gentle 
summer  showers,  but  pitiless  sheets  of 
drenching  rain,  falling  in  torrents,  and 
hiding  from  us  every  trace  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  around,  and  falling  without  inter- 
mission till  after  midni^t  Happily  a 
good  store  of  dry  clothing  awaited  us  in  the 
yacht,  and  the  weeping  of  night  was  for- 
gotten when  at  dawn  we  awoke  to  the  con- 
ciousness  of  another  day  of  unclouded  glory, 
such  as  seems  to  me  never  to  shine  so 
briffhtly  as  in  these  Western  Isles. 

We  were  much  inclined  to  make  our 
next  expedition  northward,  to  Lewis, 
calling  at  Stomoway,  to  see  for  ourselves 
how  art  and  wealth  combined  have  there 
triumphed  over  bleak  Nature,  in  surround- 
ing the  modem  castle  with  wonderful 
ga^ens,  in  which  every  rocky  boulder  is 
turned  to  picturesque  account 

Fain,  too,  would  we  have  sailed  round 
the  stormy  Butt  of  Lewis,  to  visit  the 
primitive  people  of  Barvas,  whose  rude 
home-made  potteiy  we  had  seen  treasured 
in  museums,  and  might  very  naturally 
have  attributed  to  the  Ancient  Britons. 
And  from  Barvas  we  would  have  passed 
on  to  Loch  Bemera,  to  see  the  Druidic 
remains  at  GaUemish,  where  several  con- 
centoic  circles  and  also  a  semi-circular  group 
of  monoliths,  with  various  tumuli  and  other 
rude  stone  monuments,  remain  to  puzzle 
antiquaries  with  suggestions  of  the  secrets 
of  bygone  ages. 

But  whatever  temptations  were  offered 
by  Lewis,  a  scene  of  more  animated 
interest  invited  us  southward,  to  North 
Uist,  where  a  great  cattle-market  was  to 
be  held  on  the  low  flat  shores  of  Loch 
Maddy — a  strange  sea-loch,  to  which  the 
entrance  is  by  a  narrow  opening,  guarded, 
as  it  were,  by  two  great  masses  of  basalt, 
which  jut  up  from  the  sea,  and  are 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  basalt  within 
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many  hours'  sail  These  are  called  Maddies, 
or  watch-4og8.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
sea-loch,  which  extends  inland  in  every 
direction,  its  endless  ramifications  forming 
innumerable  fiords,  which  intersect  the 
land  with  the  strangest  network  of  waters. 
Some  of  these  creeks  ran  inland  for  fully 
nine  miles,  so  that,  although  the  loch  only 
covers  about  ten  square  mues,  its  coast-line 
actually  exceeds  three  hundred  I  It  has 
been  well  compared  to  an  outspread  branch 
of  dried  sea-weed,  whose  countless  stems 
and  leaves  represent  the  creeks  and  fiords 
that  diverge  in  every  direction. 

In  so  strange  a  labyrinUi  of  land  and 
water,  locomotion  is  indeed  a  difficult 
matter,  for  he  who  starts  on  foot  finds  that 
at  every  hundred  yards  he  is  stopped  by  a 
salt-water  stream,  while  travellii^;  by  boat 
is  even  more  slow  and  wearisome.  Here 
and  there,  however,  the  creeks  narrow  so 
strangely  that  they  are  no  wider  than 
streams,  and  have  accordingly  been  spanned 
by  roughly-constructed  bridges. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  piece  of 
sufficiently  connected  land  to  form  a  suit- 
able site  for  the  great  cattle-market,  and 
even  that  selected  was  a  strangely-blended 
bit  of  land  and  sea.  I  doubt  if  any  other 
spot  could  show  so  picturesque  a  cattle- 
fair. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  cattle  had  to 
be  brought  from  neighbouring  isles  to 
this  common  centre,  and,  as  each  boat 
arrived,  with  its  rich  brown  sails  and 
living  cargo  of  wild  rough  Highland  cattle 
of  all  possible  colours,  the  umoading  was 
summarily  accomplished  by  just  throwing 
them  overboard  and  leaving  them  to  swim 
ashore. 

These  island  beasties  take  kindly  to  the 
salt  water,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in  finding 
cool  bathing-places  on  every  side.  All  day 
long  there  were  groups  of  them  standing 
in  the  water  or  on  t^e  shore — such  attrac- 
tive combinations  of  rich  warm  colour, 
silvery-greys  and  reds,  browns  and  blacks, 
rich  sienna  and  pale  sand-colour,  all  re- 
flected in  the  pale  aquamarine  water.  In 
the  whole  market  there  was  not  a  beast 
that  was  not  individually  a  study  for  an 
artist,  with  its  wide-spreading  horns,  and 
rough  shaggy  coat^  and  its  large,  soft, 
heavily-fringed  eyes,  that  seemed  to  look 
so  wonderingly  on  the  unwonted  assem- 
bly around  them. 

Besides  the  fishers'  brown-sailed  boats, 
several  tiny  white-winged  yachts  had 
brought  customers  to  the  market  and 
added  to  the  general  stir — a  stir  which  I 


must  have  so  amazed  the  quiet  seals  and 
lone  sea-birds,  which  are  wont  to  claim 
these  waters  as  their  own. 

An  incredible  number  of  islanders  had 
assembled.  It  seemed  a  £ur  matter  for 
wonder  where  they  could  all  have  come 
from,  but  a  tidier,  more  respectable  lot  of 
people  I  have  never  seen.  These  peofde 
of  North  Uist — now,  alas  I  like  their  ndgh- 
bours,  so  sorely  oppressed  by  downright 
famine — generally  rank  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  Outer  Islesmen,  their 
patient  industry  being  proverbial 

Most  of  the  four  thousand  inhabitants 
of  North  Uist  live  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  isle,  and  had  come  across  in  the  rudest 
of  little  carts,  drawn  by  shaggy  ponies, 
whose  harness  was  the  most  primitiye 
combination  of  bits  of  old  rope,  connected 
by  twists  of  the  strong  wiry  grass  of  the 
sand-hills  Q*  bent,"  we  call  it  on  the  east 
coast).  Now  the  carts  were  tilted  up,  and 
watched  over  by  wise  collie-dQgs,  while  the 
ponies  were  turned  loose  to  graze  on  the 
heather.  Indeed,  the  number  of  these 
was  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  scene,  for 
these  rough  little  creatures  find  their  own 
living  on  the  moor,  whence  their  ownen 
must  cut,  and  the  ponies  must  carry,  the 
peats  which  are  the  sole  fuel  of  the  isles. 

Most  fortunately  for  us  all,  the  weather 
was  glorious;  indeed,  the  blazing  son, 
reflected  by  the  still  waters,  made  us  long 
for  shelter,  but  not  a  rock  or  a  bosh  was 
there  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  flat 
shore.  The  only  morsels  of  shade  lay 
beneath  the  few  wliite  booths  set  up  by 
itinerant  merchants,  that  lads  and  lasses 
might  buy  their  fairings,  and  that  the 
drovers  might  get  their  dram — ^the  latter 
being  a  very  important  item  in  the 
day's  pleasure,  for  the  Blue  Bibb<m  Aimj 
has  not  yet  weaned  the  islesmen  firom 
their  love  of  meuntain-dew,  smd  of 
the  only  two  manufactories  established 
in  the  isles,  one  is  a  good  woollen  factcny 
at  Portree,  and  the  other  is  a  distillery  i^ 
Taliisker,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  which  tarns 
out  forty-five  thousand  gallons  of  whisky 
per  annum,  of  which  about  twenty  thousand 
are  consumed  on  the  Isle  of  Skye  itsell 

Naturally,  there  was  a  libend  consump- 
tion of  "  the  barley  bree  "  at  t^e  market, 
but,  the  consumers  being  all  hardened 
vessels,  no  one  appeared  any  the  worse,  nor 
even  any  the  livelier — liveliness^  indeed, 
is  by  no  means  a  characteristic  of  these 
gentle,  quiet  folk,  most  of  whom  seem  to 
be  naturally  of  a  somewhat  melancholy 
temperament. 
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The  only  sensible  folk  who  had  made 
provision  against  sun  or  rain  were  some 
wise  old  women,  possessed  of  large  bright 
bine  umbrellas,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
which  they  sat  on  the  parched  grass.  They 
were  comfortably  dressed  in  dark-blue 
homespun,  with  scarlet  plaids  and  white 
mutches,  and  near  them  grazed  several 
sand-coloured  ponies,  forming  a  pretty  bit 
of  colour.  Behind  them  groups  of  bright, 
healthy-looking  lads  and  lasses  were 
assembled  round  the  white  booths,  and  all 
along  the  yellow  shore  faint  wreaths  of 
white  smoke  from  the  kelp-fires  seemed  to 
blend  the  blues  of  sea  and  sky;  for  the 
blessed  boon  of  sunshine  is  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  even  in  a  holiday  to  Loch  Maddy 
Fair,  and  the  kelp-burners  dare  not  risk 
the  loss  of  one  sunny  day.  Here,  in 
North  Uist,  the  industry  of  kelp-burning 
is  still  continued — that  toiling  harvest, 
whose  returns  are  now  so  small,  and  always 
so  uncertain,  that  the  men  of  Skye  have 
altogether  abandoned  it.  This  difference  is, 
however,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
seaweed  of  Skye  contains  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  precious  salts  which  give 
it  value  than  does  the  weed  on  some  other 
isles.  For  instance,  in  the  Orkney  group, 
the  kelp  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate-glass,  whereas  that  made  in  the 
Hebrides  is  only  fit  for  soap. 

They  say  "  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
man  good,"  and,  without  referring  to  the 
precious  driftwood  and  other  treasures 
cast  up  by  the  sea  after  wild  storms,  the 
kelp-burners  know  that  such  tumults  of 
ocean  will  assuredly  bring  them  riches  from 
the  submarine  forests,  so  they  anxiously 
follow  the  tide-line  to  collect  from  among 
the  masses  of  sea-ware  every  branch  of  the 
small  brown  tangle  covered  with  little 
bladders,  which  yields  the  richest  store  of 
oarbon&te  of  soda,  iodine,  and  other  precious 
saltsforwhich  they  toil.  They  pass  carelessly 
by  the  broad  fronds  of  brown  wrack  which 
sfarew  the  shore  so  thickly — those  may  help 
to  manure  the  soil,  but  their  search  is 
chiefly  for  the  one  plant 

At  low  tides  they  go  out  to  the  furthest 
rocks  to  cut  all  that  they  can  find  growing  on 
the  rocks,  such  fresh  weed  being  far  more 
valuable  than  that  which  is  cast  up  by  the 
sea.  This  they  colled  in  the  creel  which 
they  carry  on  their  shoulders ;  or  accumu- 
late in  larger  creels  slung  on  either  side  of 
sturdy  little  ponies ;  and  again  and  again 
they  toil  to  and  fro  across  the  wet  sands 
and  slippery  rocks,  bearing  their  burden  of 
heavy,  wet  weed  to  some  safe  spot  above 


high-water  mark,  where  they  spread  it  over 
the  sand  or  grass,  and  leave  it  for  several 
days  to  dry. 

This  is  the  most  anxious  stage  in  the 
kelp  harvest,  for  one  heavy  shower  of  rain 
will  wash  away  all  the  salts  which  give 
it  value  and  leave  only  worthless  weed. 
So  the  moment  it  is  dried,  the  weed  is 
collected  in  little  heaps,  like  haycocks, 
and  so  remains  till  the  moment  when 
the  furnace  is  ready  to  burn  it. 

The  furnace  or  kiln  is  a  large  deep 
grave,  lined  with  large  stones.  Over  these 
is  laid  a  thin  covering  of  dry  weed,  and 
this  is  first  patiently  ignited,  for  it  does 
not  bum  very  readily,  but  needs  careful 
kindling.  Then  a  handful  at  a  time  is 
added  till  the  grave  is  filled  and  heaped 
up,  and  the  kelp  becomes  a  semifluid  mass, 
which  is  stirred  incessantly  with  a  long 
iron  bar,  a  labour  which  must  be  continued 
for  hours. 

Very  picturesque  is  such  a  group  of 
workers,  surrounded  by  their  piles  of 
dried  brown  weed,  and  half  veiled  by  the 
volumes  of  white,  opal  smoke,  with  its 
pungent  marine  scent 

When  all  the  tangle  has  been  burnt,  the 
kiln  is  allowed  partially  to  cool,  and  the 
kelp  is  then  cut  into  solid  blocks  of  a  dark 
bluish-grey  material  These  very  soon 
become  as  hard  and  as  heavy  as  iron,  and 
are  then  ready  for  the  market  From  this 
material  much  carbonate  of  soda  and  various 
salts  are  obtained.  But  its  most  valued 
product  is  iodine,  which  is  only  to  be 
obtained  from  the  ash  of  dried  seaweed, 
and  is  precious  alike  to  the  physician  and 
the  photographer.  In  former  times  the  manu- 
facture was  highly  remunerative,  but  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  Spanish  barilla 
greatly  decreased  its  value,  which  has 
further  been  diminished  by  thelargeamount 
of  potass  which  is  now  imported.  More- 
over, it  is  now  found  that  crude  carbonate 
of  soda,  of  better  quality  and  cheaper,  can 
be  obtained  from  sea-salt  The  iodine, 
however,  is  a  comparatively  recent  dis- 
covery, and  one  which  must  give  a  renewed 
impetus  to  the  kelp  trade. 

Kelp-making  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  one  of  the  industries  of  the  isles  till 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  it 
became  a  distinctive  feature,  and  so  lucra- 
tive that  some  small  farms  paid  their 
whole  rent  from  the  produce  of  the  rocks. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  shores  and 
rocks  were  sometimes  let  separately  from 
the  farms,  and  then  the  farmers  were  badly 
off  indeed,  having  to  go  miles  to  collect  the 
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necessary  seaweed  wherewith  to  manure 
their  fields,  sometimes  carrying  it  in  creels 
on  their  hacks,  or  fetching  it  in  boats  from 
long  distances  across  the  stormy  seas. 
When  the  ralae  oi  kelp  was  at  its  height, 
several  farms  in  the  Orkneys  actually 
rose  in  rental  from  forty  pounds  to  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  the  Orkney 
kelp  being  particularly  rich  in  salts. 

It  is  singular  how  greatly  the  weed  of 
different  coasts  varies  in  this  respect 
That  of  the  Channel  Isles  is  said  to  be 
richer  in  iodine  than  that  of  any  other 
place.  It  is  calculated  that  the  Channel 
Islanders  might  easily  manufacture  ten 
thousand  tons  annually,  which  is  as  much 
as  is  now  made  in  all  the  Western  Isles. 
In  Brittany  and  Normandy — ^where  it  is 
called  varek — about  twenty-five  thousand 
tons  per  annum  are  produced. 

The  price  of  kelp  has  been  subject  to 
serious  fluctuations,  at  one  time  falling  as 
low  as  two  pounds  per  ton,  at  another 
rising  to  twenty  pounds.  This  high  price 
was,  however,  of  short  duration,,  and  only 
continued  during  a  sudden  failure  in  the 
supply  of  Spanish  barilla.  Now  the  price 
of  kelp  in  the  Hebrides  averages  about  four 
pounds  per  ton,  and  when  you  consider 
that  twenty-four  tons  of  certain  seaweeds 
must  be  collected,  dried,  and  burnt,  in 
order  to  produce  one  ton  of  kelp,  you 
will  readily  perceive  that  the  kelp-burners 
do  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 

Though  I  spoke  just  now  of  one  par- 
ticular seaweed  being  that  which  is  most 
highly  valued  for  this  manufacture — namely, 
the  bulbous  golden-brown  tangle,  which 
fringes  our  rocks  so  luxuriantly — several 
sorts  are  highly  esteemed,  and  yield  salts  in 
various  proportions. 

One  ton  of  kelp  should  yield  an  average 
of  about  eight  pounds  of  iodine,  and 
certain  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  soda, 
etc.  When  subject  to  certain  treatment 
and  to  distillation,  it  can  also  be  made  to 
yield  two  or  three  hundredweight  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  several  gallons 
of  naphtha,  of  paraffin  oil,  and  of  volatile 
oil. 

We  lingered  for  several  hours  amid  the 
mingled  throng  of  the  islanders  and  their 
cattle,  then  stole  away  in  a  little  boat  to 
explore  some  of  the  winding  fiords — never 
knowing  how  far  inland  we  might  pene- 
trate, sometimes  passing  through  a  narrow 
shallow  channel,  and  now  floating  dreamUy 
into  some  deep  wide  lagoon,  while  over- 
head hovered  a  cloud   of  restless  birds. 


whose  wild  querulous  cries  alone  broke  the 
strange  silence  of  these  lonely  shores,  where 
oftentimes  shy  seals  assembled;  though 
these  had  been  effectually  scared  for  the 
present  by  the  unwonted  stir  of  the  market 
We  paddled  idly  along,  watching  the 
glancinff  rays  of  sunlight  and  breathine 
honeyed  fragrance  of  woodbine,  which 
here  and  there  trailed  over  some  broken 
bank  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  M 
was  glorified  by  the  radiant  light  Tet 
we  could  not  but  think  how  different  must 
be  the  scene  on  a  dull  misty  day  or  dming 
the  long  spells  of  rainy  weather,  when 
these  monotonous  creeks  are  all  discoloured 
by  the  mud  washed  down  from  the  low 
dull  shores,  and  all  is  dreary  and  desolata 
There  are  indeed  ranges  of  moorland 
which  attain  a  height  of  seven  hundred 
feet,  but  they  are  so  shapeless  as  to  lend  no 
beauty  to  the  scene. 

As  though  the  salt  sea  did  not  monopo- 
lise enough  of  the  land,  there  are  iJso 
numerous  brackish  lochs — so-called  fresh 
water — some  of  which  are  studded  with 
small  islets,  on  which  are  the  remains  ct 
ancient  Pictish  duns,  circular  forts  oi  tiie 
rudest  construction,  which  were  connected 
with  the  land  by  stone  causewaya  Then 
are  about  twenty  of  these  in  North  Uist 
alone.  These  lochs  have  sedgy  shores  and 
are  covered  with  white  and  yellow  wat6^ 
lilies,  dear  to  radiant  dragon-flies,  which 
skim  among  the  blossoms.  The  idanden^ 
however,  prize  the  lilies  chiefly  for  ths 
sake  of  their  roots,  which  are  used  in 
dyeing  wool  They  also  extract  a  lidi 
brown  dye  from  certain  lichens  which  grow 
on  the  rocks,  and  a  warm  red  from  the 
common  bramble,  while  heather  yields  a 
yellow  dye.  Another  much-prized  red  dye 
is  obtained  frt>m  a  kind  of  rue  which  grows 
on  the  sandy  shores  but  such  Is  the  danger 
of  uprooting  any  kindly  weed  whfoh  hdpi 
to  bind  those  light  sands,  tiiat  it  is  ill^ 
to  gather  it 

Whereas  the  east  eoast  of  Noiik 
Uist  is  all  aUke,  dull  boggy  peat-mosBi 
intersected  with  tiieee  creeks,  which  mtm 
to  wind  about  so  aimlessly,  the  west  coast 
is  far  more  attractive,  and  offers  poaii- 
bilides  of  cultivation  on  a  small  scale.  Bat 
all  along  the  seaboard  stretches  a  wide  bdt 
of  white  sands,  called  machars,  which  on 
calm  sunny  days  have  a  beauty  of  thrir 
own,  but  which  in  windy  weather  are  very 
dangerous  neighbours;  for  on  one  wild 
night  so  much  sand  may  drift  inland  ss 
hopelessly  to  destroy  the  little  fields  on 
which  so  much  toil  has  been  expended. 
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These  machars  are  partially  overgrown 
by  wiiy  bent-grass,  which  is  most  carefolly 
preserved  by  the  islanders,  because  it  binds 
the  sand  with  its  network  of  long  clinging 
roots,  and  eventually  forms  the  ground- 
work for  a  thin  crust  of  soil,  on  which 
grasses  fit  for  pasturage  may  be  cultivated. 
&it  there  is  always  danger  lest  in  years  of 
scarcity  the  flocks  may  nibble  these  grasses 
too  closely  and  so  break  this  protecting 
surface,  forming  a  little  rent  which  the 
winds  are  certain  to  discover  and  very 
quickly  enlarge,  carrying  the  light  sands 
mland  for  miles. 

Fortunately  the  sand  thus  carried  is  not 
all  destructive.  The  whitest  sands  are 
formed  entirely  of  shells  ground  to  powder 
by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  waves---shells 
cmce  brown  or  yellow,  but  now  bleached  by 
centuries  of  exposure  to  pitiless  rains  and 
blazing  sun.  Only  a  silvery  sparkle 
remains  to  tell  of  the  pearly  things  they 
once  were.  Of  course  such  sand  as  this  is 
pore  lime,  and  forms  a  valuable  manure. 
Some  of  the  smaller  isles  are  largely  formed 
of  broken  shells,  and  I  have  hmded  on 
some  where  there  was  literally  no  shingle 
and  no  sands  —  literally  nothing  but  a 
quarry  of  shells  closely  packed  in  count- 
less millions.  Above  this  strange  deposit 
a  light  crust  of  earth  has  formed,  and  you 
can  discern  from  afar  where  the  shell-line 
is  most  abundant  by  the  rich  green  of 
the  grass  and  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet 
white  clover,  which  here  grows  most 
abundantly. 

While  the  very  existence  of  the  arable 
lands  is  thus  in  some  districts  endangered 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  unfertile  sand, 
there  are  other  shores  on  which  the  sea  has 
made  stealthy  inroads  to  such  good  pur- 
pose that  broad  tracts  where  once  forests 
flourished  now  lie  deep  beneath  the 
waves,  as,  for  instance,  round  the  green  isle 
of  Yallay,  to  the  north  of  Uist,  where  at 
low  tide  traces  of  the  ancient  peat-moss 
and  fine  old  trees  are  still  to  be  seen  lying 
below  high- water  mark.  Now  not  a  bit  of 
moorland  is  to  be  seen  nor  any  indication 
of  timber,  only  green  pastures  and  shallow 
fresh-water  IocIm,  glorified  by  myriads  of 
white  and  yellow  water-lilies  resting  on 
tiieir  own  glossy  green  leaves. 

STEPHANOTIS. 

"  Nay,  darling ;  nay,  my  bonny  g^rl. 
Set  free  each  blossom-prisoned  curl, 

Lay  those  white  clusters  down ; 
Let  silken  snood  with  maiden  grace 
Hold  back  the  ringlets  from  thy  face, 

But  not  that  starry  crown. 


"Or  let  some  simpler  blossom  twine 
Upon  thy  forehead,  daughter  mine. 

Blush-rose  or  lily  white ; 
Or  let  a  simple  strmg  of  pearls 
Gleam  girlisnly  among  thy  curls. 

Upon  this  festal  night. 

"  But  take  those  waxen  blooms  away. 
Ah,  darling !  thoughts  I  cannot  stay 

Spring  in  my  widened  heart ; 
Pass  on,  my  sweetest,  out  of  si^ht, 
Take  thou  thy  fill  of  young  delight, 

While  I  sit  here  apart.'' 

I  hear  her  flutter  down  the  stair, 
I  hear  the  chariot  wheels  that  bear 

From  me  my  peerless  maid  ; 
Now,  wherefore  should  it  wake  to-night. 
That  ghost  of  dead-and-gone  delight 

I  thought  for  ever  laid  ? 

The  air  is  heavy  with  perfume. 
Out-breathed  from  that  white  mass  of  bloom 

My  child  laid  gently  down ; 
Ah  me  !  an  old-time  sorrow  stirs  ! 
I  see  on  curls.as  bright  as  hen 

A  stephanotis  crown. 

Across  dark  memory's  time-worn  track 
A  vision  of  that  face  comes  back 

That  won  my  boyish  heart ; 
Mr  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child, 
Wnat  waves  of  sorrow  wide  and  wild 

Have  set  us  twain  apart  ? 

Yet  flesh  of  flesh,  and  bone  of  bone, 
She  was  to  me,  beloved  alone 

Of  all  earth's  womankind  ; 
She  ruled  me  with  supreme  command ; 
I  put  my  honour  in  her  hand, 

liove  made  me  wholly  blind. 

I  kept  her  from  the  world  apart, 
I  wore  her  in  my  inmost  heart 

A  pure  and  perfect  pearl ; 
Ah  me  !  I  doted  over-much, 
I  never  thought  that  shame  could  touch 

The  mother  of  my  girl ! 

Eve  'scaped  not  sin  in  Paradise, 

And  shall  her  daughters  be  more  wise? 

The  tale  is  common  now : 
Through  flowery  downward  paths  beguiled, 
The  mother  wandered  from  her  child, 

The  wife  forgot  her  vow. 

Yet  on  that  night  of  bitter  woe 
She  stayed  to  kiss  her  child,  I  know. 

For  by  the  little  bed 
I  found  a  waxen-petalled  flower, 
Tom,  hwly,  in  that  parting  hour. 

From  her  bright  drooping  head. 

Now  if  the  green  g^ass  waves  above 
Her  grave,  or  if  that  g^ty  love 

Still  solaces  her  life, 
I  know  not,  I  may  never  know. 
Time  cannot  bridge  the  floods  that  flow 

'Twixt  me  and  my  lost  wife. 

Peace,  peace,  my  heart ;  be  calm,  be  strong. 
The  ohud  retrieves  the  mother's  wrong. 

Life  holds  new  hop^  for  thee ; 
The  white  flowers  perish  in  the  fltunc— 
So  may  the  past  witii  all  its  abame 

Die  evermore  for  me  ! 


AN  ALGERIAN  LION  STORY. 


How  I  came  to  be  sittings  in  very  good 
company,  one  glorious  September  evening, 
in  the  little  moon-lighted  garden  of  the 
hotel  at  Algiers  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
My  companions  about  the  round  table, 
which  was  garnished  with  slim  bottles, 
I  glasses,  and  piles  of  cigarettes,  were  all 
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Frenchmen — three  old  Algerian  colonists, 
the  fourth  an  ex-lieutenant  of  the  navy, 
who  had  exchanged  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave  for  that  of  a  hunter  in  three  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Before  dinner  I  had  picked  up  in  the 
salon  Du  Ghaillu's  gorilla-book,  which  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  my  saying 
something  about  this  turned  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  garden  upon  wild  beasts  and 
the  hunting  of  them. 

Some  wonderful  stories  were  told, 
especially  by  the  ex-sailor,  though  not  a 
bit  more  wonderful  than  many  one  hears 
from  old  Indian  sportsmen. 

For  the  matter  of  that  the  most  extra- 
ordinary sporting-story  I  ever  heard  was 
told  by — of  all  men  in  the  world — a  hare- 
hunter,  who  capped  therewith  asnake-and- 
elephant  narrative,  quite  unique  of  its 
kind. 

Presently,  a  short  silence,  caused  by  the 
uncorking  and  tasting  of  a  new  bottle  of 
Hermitage,  was  broken  by  the  eldest  of  the 
party,  who  had  not  said  much  before.  He 
was  a  good-looking  man  of  fifty,  with 
beard  greyer  than  his  head^  and  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  What  he  said  I  shall 
repeat  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  the  first 
person,  just  as  he  told  the  story  himself. 

^*  The  adventure  of  which  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  happened  to  me  a 
good  many  years  ago.  It  was  my  first 
serious  interview  with  a  lion.  Like  most 
serious  things  it  had  a  comic  side  too. 

''  I  was  a  young  man  then,  and  had  been 
some  half-dozen  years  in  Constantine, 
farming  in  partnership  with  a  friend,  an 
old  colonist,  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
on  board  ship  coming  out  from  Marseilles. 

"Our  business  was  com  and  cattle  raising, 
and  we  did  very  well  together,  until  my 
partner  died  of  a  fever,  and  after  that  I 
took  a  dislike  to  the  place.  I  thought  I 
would  shift  my  ground  into  this  province, 
Algiers,  push  towards  the  frontier,  and  get 
a  grant  of  government  land  and  make  a 
farm  of  it  So,  getting  a  neighbour  to 
give  an  eye  to  things  in  my  absence,  I 
started  on  my  prospecting  expedition. 

"  I  say  I,  but  I  should  say  we,  for  there 
were  three  of  us,  sworn  comrades  as  ever 
were. 

"  First  there  was  your  humble  servant ; 
secondly  there  was  my  horse  Marengo, 
and  a  better  never  looked  through  a 
bridle.  He  was  bred  between  a  Barb  aire 
and  an  English  mare  belonging  to  the 
colonel  of  chasseurs  of  whom  I  bought 
him  in  town,  when  his  regiment  was  gomg 


home.  He  stood  about  fifteen  hands  two, 
carried  the  Barb  head,  and  the  rest  of  his 
body  was  all  bone  and  muscla  His  temper 
was  as  good  as  his  courage  was  high ;  me 
he  would  follow  about  like  a  d(^,  but  Be 
had  one  failing,  and  that  was  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  the  close  proximity  of 
anything,  except  one  thing,  that  stood  on 
four  legs.  We  all  have  our  peculiarities, 
and  this  was  his.  Bipeds  were  all  veiy 
well,  but  multiply  the  legs  by  two,  and 
he  let  fly  immediately,  and  never  missed 
his  aim. 

''Such  was  Marenga 

"  Thirdly^  there  was  Coenac,  the  faith- 
fullest,  the  most  honesty  the  oddest,  and 
the  wickedest  little  dos  the  world  ever 
saw.  He  was  more  like  a  terrier  than 
anything  else,  with  a  short  yellow  coat,  a 
fox's  head,  very  long  ears,  and  a  very  short 
tail.  The  shrillness  of  his  bark  pierced 
your  ears  like  a  knife,  but  the  a^dnees 
of  his  howl — he  always  howled  if  left  alone 
— baffles  description.  During  the  fourteen 
years  I  had  him,  he  seldom  left  me  day  or 
night.  On  a  journey  he  would  run  beode, 
and  when  tired  get  up  and  sit  in  my 
wallet  The  great  pleasure  of  his  life  was 
to  steal  behind  people  and  secretly  bite 
their  legs. 

''By  some  mysterious  affinity,  he  and- 
Marengo  were  friends  from  the  first 
They  now  sleep  under  the  same  tree. 

"Well,  we  started,  and  after  going  over 
a  good  dofd  of  ground,  I  thought  1  had 
decided  on  a  location,  and  turned  my  hob 
homewards.  My  direction  was  by  Alma, 
to  strike  the  great  road  that  runs  under 
the  Atlas  eastwards  into  Constantino. 

"  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  one  morn- 
ing, when  I  had  been  some  two  hours  in 
the  saddle,  that  I  emerged  from  a  narrow 
valley,  or  ravine,  through  which  the  road 
ran,  on  to  a  sandy  plain  dotted  with  bushes 
and  scrub. 

"  I  had  just  laid  the  reins  on  Marengo's 
neck,  when  suddenly  he  gave  a  tremendous 
shy  that  pitched  me  clean  off. 

"  The  next  minute,  with  a  horrible  roar, 
a  lion  sprang  right  at  his  head. 

"  I  made  sure  he  was  on  the  top  of  him, 
and  so  he  would  have  been,  but  as 
Marengo  wheeled  short  round  like  li^t^ 
ning  on  his  hind  legs,  the  streaming  reins 
caught  the  brute's  fore-paw,  and  as' it  were 
tripped  him,  so  that  he  fell  sideways  on 
the  road. 

"The  heavy  jerk  nearly  brought  the 
horse  down,  but  the  throat-lash  broke, 
the  bridle  was  pulled  over  his  ears,  and, 
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recoyerisg  himself,  he  darted  away  among 
aerove  of  trees  tJiat  stood  by  the  way- 
sida 

"  So  intent  was  the  lion  on  the  horse, 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  me  lying 
defenceless  before  him. 

''  Crawling  swiftly  along  the  ground,  he 
pursued  Marengo,  whom  I  gave  up  for  lost 
— ^for  his  chance  against  the  lithe  brute 
among  the  trees  seemed  hopeless. 
'  '*  However,  as  luck  would  have  it,  there 
was  an  open  space  about  a  dozen  yards 
across.  In  the  centre  of  this  Marengo 
took  his  stand,  with  his  tail  towards  the 
lion  and  his  head  turned  sharply  back  over 
his  shoulder,  watching  him. 

"  He  stood  quite  still,  except  for  the  slight 
shifting  of  his  hind  feet  and  lifting  of  his 
quarters,  which  I  knew  meant  mischief. 

'*  The  lion  probably  thought  so  too,  for  he 
kept  dodging  to  try  and  take  his  opponent 
by  a  flank  movement.  But  the  old  horse 
knew  his  game,  and  pivoting  on  hb  fore- 
legs still  brought  his  stern  guns  to  bear  on 
the  enemy. 

"  Soon  with  a  roar  the  lion  made  his  spring, 
but  Marengo  lashed  out  both  heels  together, 
with  such  excellent  judgment  of  time  and 
distance,  that  catching  him  full  in  the  chest 
he  knocked  him  all  of  a  heap  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  motionless.  Then  with  a  neigh 
of  triumph  and  a  flourish  of  his  heels  away 
he  galloped  through  the  grove  out  on  to 
the  plun  and  was  safe. 

"  The  lion  lay  so  still  that  I  thought  he 
was  dead,  or  at  any  rate  quite  hors  de 
combat,  and  was  just  running  to  pick  up 
the  bridle  and  follow  Marengo,  when  he 
sat  up  on  his  haunches.  This  made  me 
stop. 

*'  As  he  sat  there  with  his  head  loosely 
wagging  from  side  to  side,  and  mouth  half- 
open,  he  looked  quite  vacant  and  idiotic. 

"  Suddenly  his  head  stopped  wagging,  he 
pricked  his  ears,  and  by  the  flash  of  his 
eye  and  changed  expression,  I  knew  he  had 
seen  me. 

"  Only  one  thing  was  to  be  done,  and  I 
did  it  The  outermost  tree  was  large  and 
low-branched.  To  it  I  ran  and  up  it  I 
serambled,  and  had  just  perched  in  a  fork 
about  fifteen  feet  above  terra-firma,  as  the 
lion  arrived  at  the  bottom. 

"  Looking  up  at  me  with  two  red-hot  coals 
for  eyes,  his  long  nervous  tail  lashing  his 
sides,  every  hair  on  his  body  turned  to 
wire,  and  his  great  claws  protruded,  he 
ohattered  at  me  as  a  cat  chatters  at  a  bird 
out  of  reaoL  His  jaws  snapped  like  a 
steel  trap,  and  his  look  was  perfectly  dia- 


bolical    When  he  was  tired  of  chattering 
he  stood  and  growled. 

''  Catching  sight  of  the  bridle,  he  walked 
to  it,  smelled  it,  patted  it,  and  then  came 
back  and  lay  down  and  glared  at  me. 

'*My  carbine— confound  it ! — was  slungat 
my  saddle.  My  only  weapon,  beside  my 
hanger,  was  a  pocket-pistol,  double-bar- 
relled, and  what  in  those  days  we  called  a 
breechloader,  that  is,  the  barrels  unscrewed 
to  load,  and  then  screwed  on  again. 

^*It  would  have  been  a  handy  weapon 
against  a  man  at  close  quarters,  for  it  threw 
a  good  ball — but  for  a  lion  1  Besides,  the 
beast  was  too  far  off. 

"  Then  the  thought  flashed  into  my  mind, 
where  was  Cognac  1 

''  I  supposed  he  had  run  away  and  hidden 
somewhere.  .  If  the  lion  got  sight  of  him, 
it  would,  I  knew,  be  soon  all  over  with  the 
poor  little  fellow.  ^ 

"  All  at  once  there  arose,  dose  at  hand,  an 
awful  and  familiar  yell.  It  had  a  strange 
muffled  tone,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
Cognac's  voice. 

''Again  it  came,  resonant, long-drawn,  and 
sepulchral  It  seemed  to  come  from  inside 
the  tree.    Where  the  deuce  was  he ) 

''The  lionappearedutterlyastonished  and 
turned  his  ears  so  far  back  to  listen  that 
they  were  almost  inside  out,  when  from 
some  hole  among  the  roots  of  the  tree 
there  popped  a  small  yellow  head,  with* 
long  ears. 

"  <  Down,  down,  Cognac ! '  I  cried  in  my 
agony ;  'go  back,  sir  i ' 

"  A  cry  of  delight,  cut  short  by  a  piteous 
whine,  was  his  reply,  as  he  spied  me,  and 
then  dashing  fully  a  yard  towards  the  lion, 
he  barked  defiantly. 

''  With  a  low  growl  and  ruffling  mane,  the 
beast  charged  at  the  little  dog. 

"  Back  went  Cognac  into  his  cave  as  quick 
as  a  rabbit,  and  stormed  at  him  from 
inside. 

"  Thrusting  his  great  paw  r^ht  down  the 
hole,  the  lion  tried  to  claw  hun  out  Oh, 
how  I  trembled  for  Cognac  1 

"  But  he  kept  up  such  a  ceaseless  fire  of 
snapping  and  snarling  that  it  was  plain  he 
was  either  well  round  a  comer  or  that  the 
hole  was  deep  enough  for  his  safety. 

"  All  the  same,  to  see  the  great  cowardly 
beast  digging  away  at  my  poor.Uttle  dog 
like  that  was  more  than  1  could  stand. 
Cocking  my  pistol,  I  shouted,  and  as  he 
looked  up  I  fired  at  his  blood-shot  eye. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  I  gave  him  the 
other  barrel 

"  With  a  scream  of  rage  he  bounded  back. 
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"Cognac  immediately  shot  forth  his 
head  and  insulted  him  with  jeering  barks. 

"But  he  was  not  to  be  drawn  again, 
and  after  a  bit  he  lay  down  further  off  and 
pretended  to  go  to  sleep.  Cognac  barked 
at  him  till  he  was  tired,  and  then  retired 
into  his  castle. 

"  Reloading,  I  found  I  had  only  three 
bullets  left,  and  concluded  to  reserve  them 
for  a  crisis. 

"  It  was  now  past  noon.  To  beguile  the 
time,  I  smoked  a  pipe  or  two,  sang  a  song, 
and  cut  my  name.  Cognac's,  and  Marengo  s 
on  the  tree,  leaving  a  space  for  the  lion's, 
which  I  determined  should  be  Wellington. 

"  I  wished  he  would  go  away. 

"  Having  some  milk  in  my  bottle,  I  took 
a  drink,  and  should  have  liked  to  have 
given  some  to  Cognac 

"  The  lion  began  to  pant,  with  his  red 
thorny  tongue  hanging  a  foot  out  ci  his 
mouth.  He  was  a  mangy  and  disreputable- 
looking  brute  as  ever  I  saw. 

"  By-and-by  he  got  up  and  snuffed  the 
air  all  round  him,  and  then,  without  as 
much  as  looking  at  me,  walked  off  and  went 
deliberately  down  the  road. 

"Slipping  to  the  ground  I  caught  up 
Cognac,  who  had  crept  out  directly,  and, 
after  looking  carefully  round  for  the  lion, 
was  smothering  me  with  caresses.  The  lion 
was  turning  towards  a  bushy  clump  in  a 
hollow  about  two  hundred  yards  off.  That 
light  green  foliage — willows,  water  1  Had 
the  cunning  brute  sniffed  it  out  ? 

"  Anyhow  it  was  a  relief  to  stretch  one's 
legs  after  sitting  six  mortal  hours  on  a 
branch.  The  lion  disappeared  round  the 
bushes.  I  strained  my  eyes  over  the  plain, 
but  could  see  nothing  movine.  Then  I 
gave  Cognac  a  drink  of  milk  and  a  few  bits 
of  bread -cake,  for  which  he  was  very 
grateful  Of  course  it  was  no  use  be- 
ginning a  race  against  a  lion  with  only 
two  hundred  yards  start  in  any  number  of 
miles.     The  tree  was  better  than  that 

"All  the  same   he  was  a  long  time; 

Krhaps  he  was  really  gone  for  food, 
h  !  there  came  his  ugly  head  round  the 
comer  again,  making  straight  for  us. 

"When  he  was  pretty  near  I  kissed 
Cognac,  and  threw  a  bit  more  cake  into 
the  hole.  Then  I  climbed  again  to  my 
perch,  Cognac  retired  growling  into  his 
fortress,  and  the  beast  of  a  lion  mounted 
guard  over  us  as  befora 

"  He  looked  quite  cool  and  comfortable, 
and  had  evidently  had  a  good  drink. 

"  Another  hour,  and  he  was  still  thera 

"  Whilst  I  was  wondering  how  long  he 


reaUy  meant  to  stay,  and  if  I  was 
destined  to  spend  all  night  on  a  bough 
like  a  monkey,  and  on  very  short  commons, 
he  got  up,  and  walking  quietly  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  without  uttering  a  sound, 
sprang  up  at  me  with  all  his  might 

"He  was  quite  a  yard  short,  but  I 
was  80  startled  that  I  nearly  loet  my 
balance. 

"EUb  coup  having  failed,  he  lay  down 
right  under  the  branch  I  \rsa  on,  coaching 
his  head  on  his  paws  as  if  to  hide  lus 
mortification. 

"Suddenly  the  thought  came  into  my 
mind :  Why  not  make  a  devil  and  drop  it 
on  his  back )  I  dismissed  it  as  ridiealouii^ 
but  it  came  again.  As  we  have  all,  in- 
cluding our  English  friend  here,  been 
boys,  you  know  what  I  mean — not  a  falloi 
angel,  but  the  gunpowder  deviL 

"  Gk)od  i  'W^ll,  it  seemed  feasible— I 
would  try  it 

"  I  had  plenty  of  powder  in  my  little 
flask,  so  pouring  some  into  my  hand  I 
moistened  it  well  with  spittle  and  kneaded 
away  until  it  came  out  a  tiny  Yesavios  of 
black  paste.  Then  I  formed  the  UtHe 
crater,  which  I  filled  with  a  few  grains  of 
dry  powder,  and  set  it  carefally  on  the 
branch. 

"  My  hands  shook  so  with  ezdtemeDl  I 
could  hardly  hold  the  flint  and  steel,  bat  I 
struck  and  struck — the  tinder  igidted^ 
now,  Vesuvius! 

"Whiff,  whizz!  The  lion  looked  op 
directly,  but  I  dropped  it  plump  on  tiis 
back  of  his  neck.  For  an  instant  he  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  had  happened; 
then  with  an  angry  growl  up  he  jumped 
and  tore  savagely  at  the  big  fiery  flea  ob 
his  back,  which  sent  a  shower  of  sparki 
into  his  mouth  and  nosa 

"Again  and  again  he  tried,  and  than 
raved  wildly  about,  using  the  most  horrible 
leonine  language,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
devil  had  worked  well  down  among  hii 
greasy  hair,  and  must  have  stung  him  lib 
a  hundred  hornets.  EUb  back  hair  and 
mane  burst  into  a  flame,  and  he  shrieked 
with  rage  and  terror. 

"Then  he  went  stark  8tarin|[  mad, 
clapped  his  tail  between  his  1^,  laid  back 
his  ears,  and  rushed  oat  of  the  grove 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  disappeared 
up  the  ravina 

"  Almost  as  mad  as  the  lion  with  joy, 
and  feeling  sure  he  waa  gone  for  good,  I 
tumbled  down  the  tree  and  ran  off  along 
the  road  as  hard  as  I  coald,  with  Gognte 
barking  at  my  heel&      By-and-by  I  had 
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to  poll  np,  for  the  sun  was  still  very  hot, 
bat  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  o^uld,  looking 
oat  all  the  time  for  Marengo,  who  woald 
not,  I  knew,  go  very  far  from  his  master. 
Presently  I  spied  him  in  a  hollow.  A 
whistle,  and  whinnying  with  delight  he 
trotted  up  and  laid  his  head  on  my 
shoulder. 

"In  my  hurry  I  had  forgotten  the 
bridle,  but  with  my  belt  and  handkerchief  I 
extemporised  a  halter,  tied  one  end  roan(^ 
his  nose,  and  catching  up  Cosnac,  mounted, 
and  galloped  off,  defying  all  the  lions  in 
Africa  to  catch  me. 

"There  were  still  two  hours  before 
sunset  to  reach  the  next  village,  Mid  by 
hard  riding  I  did  it  That  we  all  three  of 
us  enjoyed  our  suppers  goes  without  saying. 
And  that,  gentlemen,  is  my  story." 

We  agreed  it  was  wonderful 

TRADES'-GUILDS  OP  CONSTAN- 

TINOPLK 

IN  THREE  PARTS.     PART  IIL 

In  the  year  1711  there  was  published  in 
London  by  Thomas  Overton,  a  folio 
volume  entitled,  The  Cryes  of  the  City  of 
London  drawn  after  the  Life  (with  Ex- 
planations in  English,  French,  and  Italian), 
drawn  by  M.  Lamrom  and  engraved  by 
P.  Tempest  and  J.  Savage.  This  volume 
contained  seventy-four  plates,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  any  intending  visitor  to  Con- 
stantinople who  has  leisure  for  the  task,  to 
eonsult  tins  book  before  he  starts  on  his 
joomey.  There  was  a  less  pretentious 
bcx>k  on  London  Cries,  rather  more  than 
fif  ^  years  ago,  which  I  well  remember.  It 
also  had  plates  and  might  be  useful  For 
Constantinople  and  the  Banlieue  form  the 
veiy  Paradise  of  hawkers,  and  pedlars, 
and  journeymen,  and  their  cries  go  up  all 
the  d[ay  long,  like  a  hymn  of  petty  indus- 
try. Almost  all  the  small  trade  of  the 
place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  hawkers  and 
pedlara  A  prodigious  variety  of  articles 
IB  sold  by  them ;  and  the  articles  which 
they  sell  are,  of  their  kind,  quite  as  good  as 
those  which  you  can  get  in  the  shops, 
linen  and  calico,  merceries  of  all  kinds, 
candles,  soap,  stockings,  slippers,  carpets, 
fezzes,  cloth,  shawls,  mats,  lantems,  um- 
brellas, pipes  and  mouth-pieees,  stationery, 
pins,  needles,  buttons,  thread*  and  cotton, 
rests,  drawers,  and  handkerchiefs,  are  all 
vended  in  tiie  streets  by  hawkers.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  streets  abound 
nrith  hawkers  of  cakes,  fruits,  and  sweet- 
Dueats  of  all  kinds.    These  worthies  usually 


place  the  tray  which  contains  their  wares 
on  a  light  three-legged  table,  which  they 
carry  on  their  heads  until  they  have  reached 
a  satisfactory  "  pitch  "  for  their  operations. 
Von  Moltke  relates  that  when  in  1837  he 
was  surveying  Constantinople  and  the 
Banlieue,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a 
map  for  Sultan  Mahmoud  (which  is  still 
the  best  map  of  the  city  extant),  his  appa- 
ratus caused  him  to  be  taken  for  a  vendor 
of  sweetmeats,  and  the  women  and  children 
came  round  him  to  purchase  his  wares. 
When  they  were  told  that  he  was  making 
a  map  for  the  sultan,  they  laughed  deri- 
sively, and  said  that  the  sultan  did  not 
want  a  map,  as  he  already  kdew  more  of 
Stamboul  than  he  could  learn  from  it 
This  might  be  true  of  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
who  was  by  way  of  being  a  sort  of  Haroun 
Alraschid,  but  I  question  if  Abdul  Hamid 
the  Second  knows  as  much  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  capital  as  the  natives  of  the 
Land's  End  and  John  o'  Groat's  House 
know  of  Cheapside. 

The  villages  on  the  Bosphorus,  which 
are  but  poorly  provided  with  shops,  and 
which  when  they  have  them,  find  them 
to  be  of  the  most  inferior  kind,  would  be 
very  badly  off  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  who  walk  out  from 
town  with  their  bales,  and  vend  their  goods 
from  door  to  door.  The  task  is  one  not 
unattended  with  danger,  for  the  country  is 
everywhere  unsettled  and  unguarded,  and 
robbery  with  violence  is  of  fr^uent  occur- 
rence. Only  three  years  ago  a  party  of 
eight  Greek  pedlars,  who  were  making 
their  way  through  the  villages  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were 
set  upon  by  the  ferocious  natives,  and 
plundered  and  murdered  to  a  man.  Their 
graves  are  still  visible  among  the  bay-trees 
and  scrub  which  fringe  the  coast,  but  no 
one  has  been  punished  or  even  arrested 
for  the  crima 

The  itinerant  craftsmen  of  various  kinds 
are  also  numerous  and  useful  in  town  and 
country.  The  householder  may  have  his 
chairs  and  other  furniture,  his  pots  and 
pans,  his  umbrellas,  his  boots  and  shoes, 
and  even  his  clothes  and  his  china  mended 
in  his  own  house  or  at  his  own  doorstep 
by  these  ezoeUent  craftsmen.  The  typical 
mender  of  chairs  in  London  Cries,  who 
used  to  say : 

"  Old  chain  to  mend !  Old  obain  to  mend ! 
If  I'd  as  much  money  as  I  oonld  spend 
I'd  leave  off  crying  old  chain  to  mend  I  *' 

has  many  an  imitator  with  like  aspirations 
in  the  Constantinople  of  to-day. 
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Another  carious  feature  in  the  street  life 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Banlieue  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  saraffs  or  money-changers, 
who  pervade  all  the  principal  streets  and 
villages,  and  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  retail  trade  and  social  requirements 
of  Constantinople.  The  tables  of  the 
money-changers  are  usually  located  under 
an  archway,  or  in  a  doorway,  or  perhaps 
in  a  snug  and  quiet  comer  of  a  shop, 
primarily  devoted  to  other  purposes.  The 
saraff  sits  by  his  table,  having  before  him  a 
rectangular  case  with  a  glazed  lid,  through 
which  may  be  seen  coins  and  paper-money 
of  almost  every  nation  under  heaven.  For 
Constantinople  is  a  sort  of  monetary  Babel, 
the  workmen  whereof  have  been  smitten 
with  a  confusion  of  coins.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Turks  have  six  kinds  of  money 
in  circulation,  to  wit,  gold,  silver,  bechlik, 
metallic,  copper,  and  caim^s,  which  of 
course  is  paper.  I  do  not  wish  to  overload 
this  article  with  too  many  details,  and  shall 
content  myself  with  saying  that  at  the 
present  moment  one  hundred  piastres  in 
gold  will  purchase  one  hundred  and  eight 
in  silver,  or  two  hundred  and  ten  in  beclmk, 
or  two  hundred  and  six  in  metallic,  or  six 
hundred  and  ten  in  copper,  or  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  piastres  in  paper.  My  readers 
will  perceive  that  these  differences,  with 
their  daily  occurring  variations,  offer  fine 
opportunities  to  the  talented  and  enter- 

E rising  money-changer.  But  this  is  not  all 
lonstantinople  is  a  cosmopolitan  city,  and 
all  kinds  of  foreign  coins  circulate  within  it 
The  local  journals,  in  their  daily  price-list, 
quote  the  value  in  Turkish  money  of  the 
English  sovereign,  the  napoleon,  the 
Austrian  ducat,  the  Bussian  imperial  pol, 
and  the  paper  rouble.  But  these  quota- 
tions give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
varieties  of  money  which  circulate  here. 
Some  of  the  coins  nave  been  floating  about 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  there  is  abundant 
scope  for  the  foundation  of  an  historical 
collection.  Coins  of  Naples,  of  the  Papal 
States,  of  United  Italy,  of  Greece,  of 
Boumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  may  be 
found,  mingled  with  rupees  from  the  East, 
and  dollars  from  the  West  It  was  said 
of  the  celebrated  Evelyn  that  he  possessed 
a  large  collection  of  ancient  coins,  and  abo 
a  sufficiency  of  coins  of  modem  data  If 
any  one  will  send  me  a  '' sufficiency "  of 
modem  coins  I  will  secure  to  him  an  ample 
stock  of  older  issues  which  shall  be  con- 
spicuous for  their  variety.  For  the  Turks 
luive  certainly  been  *'to  a  feast  of  cur- 
rencies and  have  brought  away  the  scraps." 


The  vocation  of  a  saraff  in  not  without 
its  perils.  As,  after  the  day's  labour,  they 
wend  their  way  homewards,  carrying  with 
them  their  stock-in-trade,  they  are  often 
dogged  and  plundered,  and  sometimes 
murdered. 

In  the  villages  in  the  Banlieue  of  Con- 
stantinople a  thriving  business  is  done, 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  distillation  of  brandy 
and  mastic,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
jrina  The  wine  is,  for  the  moat  part, 
made  from  quinces.  The  brandy  and 
mastic  are  made  from  refuse  grapes,  the 
mastic  being  flavoured  with  some  of  the 
real  spirit,  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
genuineness.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
mdustiy  cannot  commence  until  the  autumn 
has  set  in ;  but,  then,  locomotive  disUllen 
and  makers  of  wine  pervade  the  vUlages 
on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bosphonis, 
and  ply  their  trades.  I  have  often  watched 
them,  and  have  been  especially  amused 
with  the  cumbrous  and  very  primitive 
form  of  still  which  is  used  by  the  dis- 
tillers. It  is  the  custom  of  the  distillen 
and  wine-makers  to  take  up  their  stations 
in  front  of  one  of  the  many  caf6s  or  wine- 
shops with  which  the  Greek  villages  abound. 
When  they  have  supplied  this  wine4(hop 
with  as  much  wine  or  spirit  as  the  pro- 
prietor requires,  they  move  on  to  another, 
and  once  more  light  their  fires  and  set  up 
their  stills. 

In  contradiction  to  the  labours  of  the 
distillers  and  the  wine-makers  are  those  d 
the  water-bearers,  who  do  their  best  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  in  the  water  suf^j 
of  Constantinople,  which,  though  it  was 
once  of  the  first  order,  is  now  lamentaUtf 
defective,  the  modem  Turkish  Govern- 
ment having  allowed  the  great  works  of 
past  times  to  fall  into  absolute  rain.  The 
water-bearers  are  of  two  kinds,  vis. :  those 
who  distribute  the  ordinary  water,  for 
culinary  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  ablu- 
tion, from  house  to  house,  and  those  wlio 
bring  the  finest  drinking-water  over  in 
casks  from  the  Asiatic  shora  The  saecss 
in  which  the  water  is  carried  about  are  of 
leather ;  but  water  and  other  liquids  an 
also  conveyed  frt>m  place  to  place  in  pig- 
skins, which  preserve  the  originsd  form  of 
the  entire  animal. 

Amongst  the  institutions  which  the 
Turks  inherited  from  the  Byzantines  are 
the  guilds,  which  by  the  Bysantines  woe 
called  '<  suntekniai,*'  and  by  the  Turks  are 
called  "esnafs."  I  have  observed  that 
societies  of  this  kind  have  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  claim  for  themselves  a  high 
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antiquity.     I  remember  that  it  was  once 
my  duty  to  examine  the    roles  of    the 
Free  Gardeaers  of  Haddingtonshire.    The 
preface  to  the  rules  contained  the  following 
passage  :  ''  Free  gardenery  commenced  in 
that  delightful    Paradise  which  was  in- 
habited by  our  first  parents."    No  further 
mention  of  the  early  history  of  the  Free 
Grardeners  was  vouchsafed,  but  the  preface 
went    on    to    state :    **  About   the    year 
1740  (XD,),  some  energetic  gardeners  in 
Haddingtonshire  formed  this  society."  But 
it  is  incontestable    that    the  craftsmen's 
guilds  of  Constantinople  have  an  antiquity 
to  which  no  burgher  guild — ^and,  a  fortiori, 
no  craftsmen's  guild — in  England  or  the 
Low  Countries,  or  Belgium,  can  lay  claim. 
The  craftsmen's    guilds    in    Constanti- 
nople existed  some  centuries  before  the 
land-owners    and    house-owners    in    the 
English  towns  had  begun  to  form  burgher 
guilds  as  a  barrier  against  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  kings.      As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  had  existed  very  much  longer — some 
centuries  longer — before  the  craftsmen  of 
the  English  towns  began  to  form  them- 
selves into  guilds  to  resist  the  oppression 
of  the  burgher  guilds.     There  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  craftsmen's  guilds  in  Con- 
stantinople  which  had  existed  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Corporation  of 
liondon  was  established.     There  are  some 
more,  which  came   into  existence  after- 
wards,   but  long  before  the    craftsmen's 
fnilds  of  England  in  the  reigns  of   the 
[enrys  and  the  Edwards  had  broken  out 
into  revolt  against  the  burgher  guilds  or 
corporations,    and     secured    their    own 
liberties  and  their  own  immunities.     Some 
writers  have  imagined    that  within   the 
despotism  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  was 
a  socialism  which  exhibited  itself  in  the 
establishment  of  colleges  or  guilds  for  the 
workmen,  and  which  made  labour  free. 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  the  sixth  century, 
in  the  Lower  Empire  labour  has  been  free. 
In  Salonica  there  was,  before  the  time  of 
Justinian,  a  large  workman's  college  or 
khan,  in  which  lul  kinds  of  craftsmen  were 
congregated  under  some  co-operative  rule. 
At  the  same  period  there  were  in, Con- 
stantinople a  guild  of  the  paper-makers,  a 
guild  of  the  rope-makers,  a  guild  of  tiie 
oivers,  a  guild  of  the  fishermen,  a  guild  of 
the    ship-builders,    and    a  guild   of   the 
mariners.     All  these  guildsi  and  more,  are 
with  us  still. 

In  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  play  of  Philip 
van  Arteveldo,  the  Deacon  of  the  Mariners 
says  that  "  the  Arteveldes  were  made  of 


the  stuff  that  mariners  make  storm  stay- 
sails of."  I  do  not  think  that  any  deacon 
of  the  mariners,  in  our  day,  will  say  as 
much  for  any  Turkish  pasna.  It  is  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  craftsmen's  guilds  of 
Byzantium  and  Stamboul  that  no  one  craft 
sought  to  erect  itself  over  the  others. 
Mindful  of  their  origin,  they  clung  to 
equality. 

In  London,  we  have  twelve  livery  com- 
panies, and  a  number  of  smaller  guilds. 
In  Italy,  there  were,  or  are,  seven  higher 
arts,  and  a  number  of  "lower  arts." 
Boccaccio  (I  take  this  from  Selden)  "  has 
this  passage  of  Souldiers:  They  came  to 
Apollo  to  have  their  profession  made  the 
eighth  liberal  science,  which  he  granted. 
As  soon  as  it  was  noised  up  and  down,  it 
came  to  the  butchers,  and  they  desired 
their  profession  might  be  made  the  ninth. 
For,  said  they,  the  soldiers  have  this 
honour  for  the  killing  of  men ;  now  we  kill 
as  well  as  they ;  but  we  kill  beasts  for  the 
preserving  of  men,  and  why  should  not  we 
have  honour  done  to  us  also)  Apollo 
could  not  answer  their  reasons,  so  he  re- 
versed his  sentence,  and  made  the  soldiers 
trade  a  '  mystery,'  as  that  of  the  butchers 
is."  This  is  a  pleasantry,  and  I  merely 
quote  it  to  show  what  were  the  feuds 
amongst  the  craftsmen's  guilds  in  Italy. 
In  Constantinople  there  were  no  sudi 
feuds. 

It  is  evident  that  the  guOds,  or  esnafs, 
as  they  are  called,  of  Constantinople,  may 
not  only  claim  a  most  distinguished  anti- 
quity, but  may  also  claim  to  have  preserved 
labour  free  against  imperialism,  feudalism, 
and  Oriental  despotism.  Coming  down  to 
us,  as  they  do,  from  the  time  when  the 
Roman  Empire  was  in  full  vigour,  and 
through  the  decadence  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, they  have  yet  been  able  to  impress 
themselves  upon  the  debased  civilisation  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  maintain 
almost  the  status  which  they  possessed 
when  they  were  first  created.  They  are 
sorely  tried  by  the  pressure  of  modem 
political  economy,  and  are  threatened  with 
gradual  decay ;  but  when  I  think  that  the 
ancient  Corporation  of  London,  which 
came  into  existence  so  long  after  they  did, 
is  also  threatened  with  immediate  extinc- 
tion, I  cannot  be  surprised. 

There  were,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
at  least  thirty-one  of  these  guilds ;  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  a  very  recent 
authority,  and  in  spite  of  Turkish  rule, 
there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  guilds 
and  their  branches.    It  is  remarkable  that 
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institutionB  purely  socialistic,  which  have 
lived  through  two  despotisms,  should  be 
vigorous  and  flourishing  under  a  third. 
These  institutions  are  open  to  workers 
in  the  same  trade,  without  reference 
to  race  or  religion.  They  are,  almost  aU, 
composed  indifferently  of  Moslems  and 
Christians.  Each  is  composed  of  masters, 
workmen,  and  apprentices,  and  is  governed 
by  a  council,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  masters  and  workmen. 
The  apprentices,  according  to  their  con- 
duct, can  rise  to  be  workmen,  and  after- 
wards to  be  masters.  The  kehaya  (trea- 
surer) is  always  a  Mussulman,  but  the 
president  of  the  council,  and  the  other 
members  of  it,  may  be  either  Moslems  or 
Christians;  according  to  the  will  of  their 
constituents.  To  guard  against  embezzle- 
ment of  the  funds,  the  official  seal  of  the 
guild  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which 
one  is  held  by  the  kehaya,  and  the  rest  by 
three  members  of  the  council  All  the 
four  portions  must  be  affixed  to  every 
official  document 

Some  of  these  guilds  are  very  large ; 
for  instance,  the  esnaf  of  stone-cutters  has 
one  thousand  members,  of  whom  six  hun- 
dred are  Greeks  and  Armenians,  while  the 
rest  are  Moslems.  The  binders'  guild  boasts 
of  having  been  founded  by  Sultan  Bajazet 
The  Christian  members  of  the  guilds  are 
under  the  protection  of  their  patron  saints ; 
for  instance,  the  bakals  (grocers)  look  to  St. 
Nicholas,  the  furriers  to  the  prophet  Elias, 
the  barbers  and  blood-letters  to  Saint  Pant- 
demon,  and  the  water-bearers  to  the  Forty 
Martyrs.  As  all  these  saints  were  chiefly 
in  reverence  in  Byzantine  times,  their 
selection  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  gmlda 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lower 
steps  in  the  scale.  There  is  a  guild  of 
the  boyardjia,  or  dyers ;  but  I  think  that 
this  giuld  must  have  seen  its  best  days,  for 
I  have  noticed  of  late  that  the  street  shoe- 
blacks, who  used  to  content  themselves 
with  the  humble  name  of  lustradji,  now 
call  themselves  boyardjis,  or  dyers.  How- 
ever, perhaps  the  latter  name  is  the  more 
suitable  for  them,  for  they  certainly  did 
not  polish,  and  they  do  blacken. 

The  members  of  the  guilds  are  true  to 
'^  Labour,"  and  in  their  defence  of  it,  rise 
superior  to  any  differences  of  creed.  Four 
years  ago,  the  wool-sorters,  who  are  a 
medley  association  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  Jews,  organised  a  strike 
against  the  wool-staplers,  by  whom  they  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  and  they 


gained  the  day.  Th£  wool-staplers,  who 
should  have  known  better,  fancied  that 
the  religious  differences  of  their  employds 
would  prevent  a  combination,  but  the 
labourers  were  true  to  their  craft,  and  the 
wool-staplers  had  to  choose  between  sub- 
mission and  the  loss  of  the  market 

The  guilds  have  suffered  gready  fix>m 
two  circumstances;  first,  from  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  Turkish  and  Bou- 
melian  Bonds,  in  which  many  of  them  had 
invested  a  great  part  of  their  savings,  and, 
next,  from  the  capitulations,  which  have 
broken  down  their  special  privil^es,  and 
enabled  a  crowd  of  non-members  to  com- 
pete with  them.    During  their  power  they 
certainly  did  much  good.     The  memben 
banded  themselves  together  for  the  security 
of  their  lives  and  property ;  they  carefully 
educated  the  apprentices ;  provided  fortlie 
wants  of  the  sick  and  needy;    and  gave 
pensions  to  aged  members  or  to  destitute 
widows.     In  &ort,  they  did,  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  what  the  great  London 
corporations  were   formed  to  accomplish. 
I  shall  be  sorry  when  they  disappear  alto- 
gether.    I  must  make  exception,  however, 
in  one- case.     There  is  actually  a  guild  of 
beggars  (dilendji),  having  a  form  of  govern- 
ment sumlar  to  that  of  idl  the  other  guilds, 
the  kehaya  included.     The  formation  of  a 
beggar's  ^uild,  however,  is  no  deviation 
from  medisBval  practice. 

Your  readers  will  perceive  that  a  carefbl 
study  of  the  institutions  of  Coustantinc^k 
would  weU  repay  residents  and  visitoia 
Occasionally  some  earnest  man  makes  the 
required  study ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  higher 
classes  are  content  to  look  with  lack- 
lustre eye  upon  the  fading  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  to  witness  with  indiffe^ 
ence  the  slow  but  certain  passing  awav  of 
the  last  relics  of  customs  and  aasooiatioiif 
which  once  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

If  the  tourist  be  unaccompanied  by  t 
dragoman  ^whose  presence  is  abeolatdy 
unnecessary)  he  may  enjoy  many  a  pteasut 
stroll  in  the  old  part  of  StambouL  If  hb 
have  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  place,  he  may,  by  the  study 
of  a  good  map,  inform  himself  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  city  and  iti 
principal  hearings.  He  may  even  plunge 
into  it  with  perfect  security,  and  be  sore 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  way. 

The  older  quarters  of  the  city  axe  the 
most  pleasant ;  there,  the  houses  as  they 
rise  skywards,  advance  to  meet  each  other 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  and  many 
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an  amorous  denizen  of  an  attic  might  press 
the  hand  of  his  mistress  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  if  the  gratings,  which 
recall  the  zelosias  of  Galderon  and  Lope 
de  Yega,  did  not  enviously  bar  the  way 
tiirough  all  the  windows  which  look  upon 
the  streets.  The  apartments  in  the  private 
dwelling-houses  derive  their  light  for  the 
most  part  from  a  central  court,  which  is 
rarely  without  its  fountain  or  its  draw- 
well,  its  clustering  vines  and  its  spreading 
fig-trees.  In  many  streets  the  vines  are 
carried  across  from  house  to  house  on  lines 
or  poles,  and  when  in  the  fierce  light  of  a 
summer  sun,  the  quaint  forms  and  varied 
colours  of  the  houses  are  seen  through  a 
leafy  screen,  the  tourist  forgets,  for  a  time, 
the  horrors  of  the  pavement,  and  finds  a 
beauty  even  in  the  crazy  and  fast  decaying 
buildmffs  which  surround  him. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
great  moat  which  skirts  the  old  walls,  the 
time-honoured  shadouf  still  creaks  and 
tarns  its  ponderous  bulk,  as  it  did  before 
the  Pyramids  were  built  The  moat,  which 
IB  of  great  extent,  is  filled  with  well-kept 
market-gardens,  and  the  hills  and  valleys 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  are  tilled  by 
skilful  gardeners,  who  want  nothing  but 
good  government  to  be  happy,  and  even 
wealthy.  Oxen  are  largely  employed  for 
draught  and  for  the  ploueh.  I  have  seen 
a  man  "ploughing  with  six  yoke  of 
oxen."  IJie  yoke,  either  for  oxen  or 
baffifdoes,  of  whom  there  are  a  few, 
is  of  the  most  primitive  pattern,  and  all 
the  animals  wear  frontleto  to  avert  the 
evil  eye. 

Kites  build  their  nests  in  the  ruined 
walls  and  towers,  and,  when  the  streets 
ttestiU,  fight  with  the  street  dogs  for  the 
garbage.  Storks  revisit  us  in  due  season, 
ind  swallows  come  back  regularly  to  their 
nests,  even  though  those  nests  be  within 
the  dwelling-houses.  Quails  come  here  in 
vast  numbers  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  I 
have  known  them  to  be  so  weary  with  their 
Mumey  as  to  fall  down  in  the  streets  of 
Pera^  and  be  taken  by  the  hand. 

CimsUntinople  should  be  carefully  virited 
before  the  old  order  has  entirely  given  way 
to  the  new.  Many  a  sexagenarian  tourist, 
anxious  for  something  to  brighten  up  his 
declining  days,  might  take  to  himself  the 
words  which  Mr.  Hughes  put  into  the 
month  of  Eumenes  in  the  final  scene  of  the 
play  of  The  Siege  of  Damascus : 


Constantinople  is  mv  last  retreat ! 
Iffe  my  wis! 
idarl 


If  Heaven  indulge  my  wish,  there  I*m  resolved 

To  wear  ont  the  dark  winter  of  my  life  ! 

An  old  man's  stock  of  days— I  hope  not  many. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING, 
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CHAPTER  IX.      NURSE   PRETTYMAN. 

As  a  cahn  and  beauteous  dawn  succeeds 
a  night  of  storm  and  tempest,  so  had  the 
birth  and  growth  of  Balph's  love  for 
Hilda  Devenant  broken  in  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  his  night  desolation.  Just  (so 
it  had  seemed)  when  the  burden  of  life 
was  heaviest,  and  a  hand  most  needed  to 
help  him  to  bear  it»  a  womanly  palm  had 
met  his  with  soft  yet  steadfast  clasp.  Hilda 
— not  the  Hilda  he  had  left^  but  a  new 
Hilda,  gravely  sweet,  a  woman  grown — 
stepped  into  his  life  from  under  the  shadow 
of  the  budding  clematis,  came  to  him  sing- 
ing with  unconsciously  prophetic  lips,  of  the 
love  that  cannot  fail,  or  be  hidden  away, 
or  set  aside. 

Like  many  of  us,  Balph  had  imagined 
himself  to  be  fording  the  deep  water-floods 
of  sorrow  when  his  feet  had  but  touched  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  Which  of  ^us  have 
not  said  to  our  own  hearts :  **  Surely,  this 
is  the  worst  that  can  befall  1 "  when,  all 
the  while  our  sorrow  was  but  as  *'  a  cloud 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand,"  compared  with 
that  utter  darkness  which  should  presently 
fall  upon  us  1 

That  his  ^*  pretty  mother,''  that  picture, 
not  deeply  graven  on  his  life,  but  put  in 
in  fair  faint  colours,  and  dear  in  its  own 
way,  should  have  faded  into  nothing  more 
thtm  a  memory  during  his  absence,  would 
alone  have  cast  a  shadow  on  Ralph's  home- 
coming. She  had  often  tried  him  with 
her  fretfhl  childish  ways;  but  he  had 
been  proud  of  her  fragile  beauty  and  that 
air  of  gentle  breeding  that  surrounded  her 
like  an  atmosphera  He  would  have  missed 
her  sorely. 

But  this  possible  grief  had  been  en- 
gulfed, as  a  lesser  thing  by  an  immeasur- 
ably greater;  had  been  hKld^n  away  and 
mask^  by  the  swift,  sharp  agony  of  his 
&tiier's  death.  In  it  not  only  lay  the 
bitter  sense  of  irreparable  loss,  but  the 
gnawing  pun  of  a  cruel  regret  Geoffrey 
Stirling  hieid  believed  his  only  son  to  hd 
dead;  had  died,  slain  by  the  shock  of 
that  supposed  bereavement  True,  the 
exaltation  and  the  delirium  of  approaching 
dissolution  had  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
dead  as  still  living ;  but  underlying  this 
was  the  horrible  &ct  that  the  man  had 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  mark  of  that  sorrow  lived  through — 
in  addition  to  the  many  physical  hardships 
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endured  after  the  wreck  of  the  Aladdin 
—  was  upon  Ralph  Stirling.  Ten  years 
seemed  to  have  been  added  to  his  life  in 
less  than  one.  There  were  lines  of  thought 
and  care  upon  his  face,  and  on  either 
temple  when  the  dark  locks  were  raised, 
among  them  shone  a  silver  thread  or  two. 

How  had  he  not  suffered  for  his  father's 
sake,  in  the  long  dreary  hours  upon  that 
desert  island  in  the  pitiless  ocean,  when 
the  sullen  lapping  of  the  waves  against 
the  rocks  seemed  to  beat  in  his  own  mad- 
dened brain !  How  had  he  not  ofttimes 
cast  himself  upon  his  knees  upon  the  hard 
stone,  stretching  forth  trembling  hands 
across  the  wilderness  of  grey,  white-flecked 
water,  while  the  tears  had  coursed  down 
his  haggard  cheeks  as  he  thought  of  what 
one  loving  heart  would  suffer,  listening  to 
the  story  of  the  ill-fated  Aladdin  ! 

The  fears  that  had  beset  him,  when,  cold 
and  hungry,  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
death  from  exposure  and  privation,  yet 
hardly  felt  his  peril,  had  b^n  more  than 
realised  Greoffrey,  his  father,  had  died  of 
grief. 

What  cup  of  bitterness  more  bitter  could 
fate  put  to  his  lips ) 

And  yet  consolation  came.  Human 
sympathy  —  that  most  exquisite  balm  of 
Gilead  — healed  the  poignant  smart 
Ralph's  sorrow  was  not  forgotten,  but  it 
was  assuaged.  His  father's  memory  was 
not  less  dear ;  his  father's  lonely  death — 
lonely  for  lack  of  him — was  not  a  less  sad 
recollection ;  but  there  were  two  to  bear 
the  burden  of  all  things,  two  to  share  the 
sorrow  and  to  feel  the  pity  of  it  all — him- 
self and  the  woman  who  loved  him. 

Scarcely  a  thought  of  his  heart  upon 
that  saddest  of  all  themes  had  he  kept 
from  Hilda.  Never  once  had  her  tender 
sympathy  failed  him. 

In  imagination  she  had  walked  through 
the  silent  rooms  of  the  house  that  called 
her  lover  master;  had  seen  the  empty 
chair ;  had  handled  the  books,  with  here  a 
page  turned  down,  and  there  a  pencil-mark 
on  the  margin — traces  left  by  a  dead  hand. 
In  the  very  telling  of  such  a  tale  lies  the 
grace  of  comfort,  and  Ralph  had  sought 
this  consolation  many  times. 

As  the  summer  grew  to  fulness,  so  grew 
the  measure  of  his  sweet  content  Hope 
blossomed  with  the  roses.  The  sadness 
was  in  his  heart  still,  but  it  lay  in  a  grave 
overgrown  with  flowers.  It  was  a  sadness 
that  could  never  die  out  of  his  life — (who 
can  bury  their  dead  so  deep  that  no 
whisper  shall  come  from  lips  that   are 


dust  \\ — but  yet  a  sadness  that  should  in 
time  oecome  more  of  a  fireside  companion 
than  a  shunned  and  dreaded  thing;  a 
sadness  that  he  and  Hilda,  in  the  days  to 
come,  should  speak  of  together — ^maybe 
speak  of  to  their  children,  with  hushed 
and  reverent  voices,  as  we  speak  of  tiie 
precious  unforgotten  dead. 

So  the  sorrow  had  grown  a  part  of  tiie 
music  of  life,  falling  into  unison  with  the 
rest,  as  the  plaintive  minor  chord  adds  to 
the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
harmony. 

But  now — ^with  what  a  horrible  crash 
and  din  had  life  been  rent  and  torn  to 
tatters !  The  hopes  that  had  blossomed 
with  the  roses  were  like  those  queenly 
flowers,  when  every  perfumed  petal  is  shed 
and  lies  trodden  under  foot 

Was  this  man,  who,  with  despairing  eyes 
and  stricken  white  face,  hurried  wildly 
along  through  the  night,  in  very  truth  be 
who  had  passed  by  the  same  way  bat 
a  few  hours  before,  half  smiling  as  he  went, 
tasting  the  sweetness  of  his  darling's  greet- 
ing in  a  happy  anticipation,  thinking,  ss 
he  walked,  "  So  will  she  look,"  "  so  will 
she  smile/'  <'so,  meeting  mine,  will  the 
gladness  deepen  in  her  eyes  "  ? 

Most  unlike  this  happy  lover  was  Ralph 
now  as  he  hurried  on. 

The  beauty  of  the  night,  seen  thronf^ 
the  haggard  misery  of  his  own  eyes,  seemed 
to  mock  him,  hedging  him  in,  stifling  him 
on  every  side  with  something  in  whuh  he 
had  neither  part  nor  lot 

Death,  terrible  as  it  is,  pales  before  dis- 
honour. Through  what  travail  of  soul  did 
Ralph  bring  himself  to  look  upon  even  the 
barest  possibility  of  his  father^s  life  having 
been  a  mere  counterfeit — a  thing  outwardly 
beautiful,  rotten  within  i 

"  It  cannot  be.  I  will  not  think  of  it 
as  holding  even  a  shadow  of  truth.  I  will 
cast  it  from  me  as  I  would  some  noisome 
creeping  thing." 

Thus,  in  riotous  rebellion  against  the 
burden  laid  upon  him,  thoughts  tossed  and 
tumbled  in  his  troubled  mind.  Then  a 
softer  sorrow  grew.  If  this  horrible  thing 
might  be  true,  how  must  ihaX  noble  natore 
— ^noble  still,  though  mired  and  distorted 
by  so  cruel  a  fall— -liave  suffered ! 

''  All  through  the  long  and  weary  yeaia' 
Those  were  his  words  tnen ;  that  was  the 
plaint  wrung  at  last  from  the  set  and  reeo* 
lute  lips.  And  he  sent  his  only  aon — the 
son  who  was  to  him  beyond  expresaioD 
dear — away  from  sight  and  hearing ;  not 
from  any  want  of  love — not  that^  not  that 
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— but  becaase,  where  love  is  deep  and 
tender,  confidence  is  hard  to  withhold, 
and  in  some  unguarded,  some  torturing 
moment,  the  ugly  secret  might  have  oozed 
out  into  the  light  of  day. 

Ralph  was  ready  to  curse  himself  for 
thus  setting  Hester's  accusation  before  his 
mind  as  a  thing  substantial  and  real,  and 
yet 

There  was  facing  him  the  inward 
conviction  that  what  she  had  dared  to 
clothe  in  words  was  a  living  fact,  not  a 
mere  lay-figure  dressed  up  to  masquerade 
as  the  instrument  of  a  blind  vengeance. 

A  hundred  little  things,  not  much 
thought  of  at  the  time,  hardly  noted, 
indeed — tricks  of  look  and  manner,  quick 
glances  of  suspicion  where  none  were 
called  for,  tender  words,  pleading  in  their 
tenderness — started  to  Ralph's  memory, 
asserting  themselves  with  vivid  power,  and 
all  pointing  the  same  way— nail  crying 
out  as  so  many  accusing  witnesses :  *'  He 
was  a  man  with  a  burden  on  his  conscience 
— ^he  was  a  man  with  a  past  on  which  he 
feared  to  look  1 " 

'*If  it  was  done,  then  was  it  done  for 
me,"  came  as  the  next  searing  thought 

At  this  a  sob  rose  in  Ralph'^s  throat, 
choking  him. 

He  was  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
yew-trees  in  the  avenue,  nearins  the 
house  which  had  seemed  to  him  iJready 
desolate,  but  now  took  the  euise  of  a  place 
haunted  by  the  restless  spirit  of  a  suffering, 
sin-stained  man. 

What  terrible  vigils  had  taken  place  in 
that  room,  of  which  the  window  even  now 
showed  palely  shining  under  the  sweep- 
ing branches  of  the  giant  yew  1  What 
torturing  thoughts  had  maddened  a  sleep- 
less brain,  as  the  ivy  tapped  against  the 
pane  and  the  wind  moaned  in  me  boughs 
overhead  I 

Conscious  that  such  piteous  imaginings 
are  enervating,  and  that  never  had  lue 
called  upon  him  so  loudly  to  buckle  on  his 
strongest  armour  of  numhood  and  face  a 
duty  stem  and  implacable,  Ralph  hastened 
his  steps,  and  soon  the  deep  clang  of  the 
hall-bell  rang  through  the  silent  house, 
followed  by  poor  old  Gaylad's  feeble  bark. 
The  man  who  opened  the  door  fell  back  a 
step  on  seeing  his  master,  white  and  wan — 
"for  all  the  world  as  if  he'd  met  that 
dratted  ghost  as  folks  said  was  laid  this 
long  while  back,"  as  he  remarked  on  his 
return  to  the  servants'-halL 

"  Is  the  master  ill  t "  said  Nurse  Pretty- 
man,  looking  up  from  her  knitting  and 


over  her  spectacles,  and  keeping  the  shining 
pins  motionless  as  she  spoke. 

"He  looks  skeered-like,"  replied  the 
man,  "and  like  as  if  he  couldn't  see  an 
inch  before  him." 

Nurse  Prettyman  knitted  on,  but  her 
hands  trembled  so  that  every  lino  had  to 
be  ultimately  unravelled — a  unique  occasion 
in  the  life  of  a  workwoman  so  skilled  with 
"the  pins"  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
household  oracle  in  the  matter  of  toes, 
heels,  and  "turning." 

Meanwhile  Ralph  Stirling  had  betaken 
himself  to  that  room,  now,  henceforth,  and 
for  ever  to  be  peopled  for  him  by  ghostly 
shapes  of  horror. 

As  he  entered,  he  seemed  to  see,  shadowy 
in  the  soft  light  of  the  candles  that  burned 
in  high  sconces  on  either  side  the  mantel, 
a  gaunt  figure  gathered  over  the  fire ;  dark, 
restless  eyes  flashing  from  under  over- 
hanging brows,  a  hand  nervously  tossing 
back  grey-Uned  locks  from  hollow  temple 
and  high  and  noble  brow. 

For  him  the  empty  chair  by  the  ingle- 
nook  was  not  without  its  shadowy  occupant 
to-night 

Gaylad,  too,  as  though  subtly  conscious 
of  a  haunting  presence,  whined  as  he  lay 
upon  the  silky  rug,  his  muzzle  turned, 
his  dim  and  wistful  eyes  raised  to  that 
empty  place. 

Twice — with  folded  arms  and  head 
dropped  upon  his  breast — ^Ralph  paced  the 
room  from  end  to  end. 

Upon  what  terrible  quest  was  he  about 
to  enter)  Whither  would  the  dark  and 
unknown  pathway,  in  which  he  had  but  as 
yet  taken  one  or  two  faltering  steps,  lead 
him)  That  unfinished  message,  spoken 
by  dying  lips,  what — what  of  that ) 

"  Tell  him  to  make — reparation  1 " 

We  can  make  reparation  to  the  living. 
The  dead  are  beyond  such  tender  grace. 

What,  then,  of  Grabriel  Devenant ) 

Many  times  and  oft  had  Ralph  heard 
the  story  of  the  bank  robbery,  from  no 
one  more  in  detail  than  from  poor  uncon- 
scious Davey. 

Many  of  the  sufferers  could,  even  now, 
be  recompensed. 

But  what  of  Hester,  widowed )  What 
of  Hilda,  bereaved  of  her  father — 
her  young  life  overshadowed  by  the 
memory  of  his  tragical  death,  her  young 
heart  saddened  by  the  memory  of  his 
sufferings) 

Every  innocent  word  that  Hilda  had 
babbled  of  the  father  she  had  loved  and 
lost,  now  came  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
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man  who  loved  her,  as  barbed   arrows 
piercing  to  the  inairow  of  his  bones. 

He  knew  not  the  story  of  Gabriel  Deve- 
nant  in  its  entirety  as  yet ;  and  could  but 
judge  of  it  from  the  garbled  version  ^ven 
to  him  by  the  wretched  man's  widow. 
According  to  this,  Geoffrey  Stirling,  and 
he  alone,  was  responsible  for  the  tragedy 
with  which  it  closed.  Should,  then,  the  sin 
of  the  father  be  so  visited  upon  the 
chQdren  as  to  stand  between  heart  and 
heart,  rend  life  from  life,  and  make  waste 
and  barren  what  once  had  been  so  full  of 
joy  and  promise  t 

It  cocud  not  be,  it  could  not  be,  that 
fate  should  have  in  store  a  blow  so  cruel ! 

Ralph  was  almost  unmanned  by  the 
bitterness  of  such  a  thought  Life  with; 
out  Hilda — life  without  love — ^the  arms  that 
had  clasped  her  close  and  fast  to  know 
such  tender  holding  no  more — the  lips  that 
had  trembled  at  the  touch  of  hers,  to  taste 
such  sweet  ecstasy  never  asain  ! 

"  My  God,"  he  cried,  "  do  not  take  her 
from  me !  I  can  bear  all  else,  but  not  that, 
not  that ! " 

The  inevitable  crisis  of  agonising  thought 
is  prayer. 

Man  is  powerless  to  aid  ;  our  pain  o'er- 
masters  us ;  the  present  must  be  endured, 
but  we  plead  with  despairing  passion  that 
.  the  future  be  given  into  our  hand. 

Ralph  had  cast  himself  down  in  a  chair 
that  stood  opposite  his  father's  writing- 
desk.  He  leant  his  arms  upon  the  table ; 
his  eyes  were  hidden  in  his  clasped  hands. 
Hot  tears  welled  up  behind  their  closed 
lids ;  a  sudden  sob  shook  him. 

A  woman,  in  such  a  climax  of  feeling, 
would  have  found  relief  in  weeping ;  but 
to  a  man  tears  are  torture,  and  bring  no 
solace. 

"My  love,  my  level"  he  said  softly, 
shaken  by  the  passion  of  tenderness  that 
thrilled  him  through  and  through,  as  he 
recalled  his  darling's  white  and  troubled 
face — the  quivering  mouth  that  clung  to 
his  in  that  last  mad  kiss  of  pain  and 
parting — the  death-cold  hands  that,  catch- 
mg  his,  gripped  them  close,  and  then  let 
them  go,  with  a  piteous  gesture  of  supreme 
despair  and  tenderness. 

His  brave  true  love — ^woman  and  child 
in  one — strong  as  the  first,  gufleless  and 
pure  as  the  last ;  his  *'  rose  of  tibe  world," 
who  had  come  to  Um,  as  he  stood  wait- 
ing for  her  in  the  sunshine,  came  to  him 
singing  of  a  love  that  could  not  die — singing 
of  the  divine  gift  she  was  bearing  to  him  in 
her  gentle  hands,  though  she  knew  it  not ! 


Stirring  with  the  stirrinK  of  these  sweet 
yet  pitifm  thoughts,  Balph^i  eye  fell  i^n 
a  letter  that  lay  upon  the  desk  before  mm. 
It  was  small  and  oamty ;  the  handwiiting 
fine  and  cultured. 

Almost  mechanically  he  raised  it^  broke 
the  seal,  of  which  the  quaint  device  was  a 
bird  with  wings  widespread,  bearing  a 
scroll  on  which  the  motto  ran,  "  I  bring 
peace,"  and  read  it,  at  first  quickly,  as  with 
mipatience,  then  a  second  time  with  doser 
attention.  After  that  he  laid  it  down,  snd 
a  smile — a  poor  wan  smile — curved  his  set 
lips  as  he  sighed  : 

"Too  Me — too  late,  good  friend!" 
Yet  he  raised  the  messen^  of  peace 
once  more,  pressed  it  to  his  hps  an  instant, 
and  said  with  fervency :  *'God  bless  voa 
for  the  trueflt  and  the  best — come  nhst 
may " 

The  letter  ran  thus : 

'<  Dear  Ralph, — ^I  cannot  rest  untfl  I 
send  you  one  line,  just  to  say  this— I  will 
help  you  and  stand  by  you  through  every- 
thing. Count  upon  me  as  your  friend, 
and — hers. — ^Your  ever  affectionate 

"  Mabgabbt  Bosgawbn." 

Did  not  Ralph  say  well — ^was  she  not 
in  very  tiuth  *'  the  truest  and  the  bestt" 

But  the  kindly  pledg»  came  too  late. 
Lady  Boscawen  was  f at^  to  be  stfll  moie 
puzzled,  still  more  exercised  in  mint  in 
the  friture,  than  she  had  been  in  thepasti 
over  the  affairs  of  Ralph  Stirling,  Uie  nun 
who  was — in  her  eyes  at  least — ^like  what 
her  own  boy  'might  have  been,  had  he 
been  spared  to  her ;  and  Denby  was  pre- 
destined to  be,  many  times,  odlea  unsym- 
pathetic, when,  in  reality,  the  honesti 
sturdy  fellow  was  only  embarrassed  how 
best  to  show  his  sympathy,  and  conceal  lui 
dismay. 

Having  laid  Lady  Boscawen's  lettsr 
aside,  to  be  answered  when  time  should  be 
found  for  anything  outside  the  one  en- 
grossing idea  of  the  present,  Ralph  crossed 
to  the  fireplace;  rang  the  bell;  tdd  the 
man-servant  who  answered  it  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  Mrs.  Ptettyman;  and  then— 
waited,  conscious  that  the  impending  inter 
view  was  one  of  vital  import,  shrinfcing 
from  it,  yet  longing  for  it 

The  poor  som  came  in  timidly.  She 
trembled,  fingering  the  fHU  of  her  vast 
white  muslin  apron,  and  making  believe 
to  notice  Gkiylad,  trfio  rose  to  meet  her, 
stirring  his  tul  cently. 

"  Poor  old  feUow !  ^  she  said,  speakiDg 
as  though  she  had  run  along  the  passages 
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and  GOitidors,  and  lost  her  breath  in  the 
prooeea 

She  did  not  look  at  Ralph,  but  said, 
(still  seeming  to  have  all  her  attention  fixed 
apon  Qaylam :  "  Did  you  want  to  speak  to 
me,  Master  Kalph ! " 

**  Tes,  nnrsey.  Come  in  and  shut  the 
door — close." 

As  if  she  didn't  feel  bad  enough  already, 
but  that  her  '^boy"  must  call  her  by  the 
dear  old  baby-name,  and  ^'overset  her" 
worse  than  ever  1 

She  shut  the  door  close,  as  he  bade  her, 
and  then  raised  her  eyes  to  her  master's 
&ce. 

What  she  saw  there  made  her  give  a 
great  gasp,  and  drove  all  trace  of  ruddy 
colour  from  her  own. 

Ralph  came  close  up  to  her  and  laid  his 
hand  heavily  upon  her  shoulder.  That 
hand  shook  so  much,  and  lay  so  heavy  on 
her,  that  she  shook  with  the  strain  and  the 
tremble  of  it. 

Was  that  her  darling  boy — ^her  own 
dear  "  Master  Ralph  "  who  spoke  in  such 
a  strange  hoarse  voice,  and  whose  haggard 
miserable  eyes  looked  like — ^like  his  father's 
in  those  last  sad  days  of  all  1 

"  Nursey,  dear  old  nursey,  I  think  my 
heart  will  break  to-night'' 

Then  she  knew  all. 

She  had  been  on  the  wrong  track.  She 
had  fancied  'Hhat  woman's"  daughter — 
(tiiius  disrespectfully  and  loathingly  did 
Mrs.  Pretty  man  designate  Hester  Devenant) 
— had  becni  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief 
to-night  She  had  fancied  herself  sum- 
moned to  her  ''boy's"  presence  to  hear 
that  a  new  mistress  was  coming  to  queen 
it  at  Dale  End — nay,  for  was  not  a  man 
in  love  no  better  than  a  blind,  besotted 
foolt  —  perhaps  that  Hester  Devenant 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  her  own  natural 
sphere,  and  set  on  high  among  her 
betters. 

Now  the  faithful  creature  knew  that  a 
worse  blight,  a  deeper  sorrow  had  fallen 
upon  the  home  that  was  Master  Ralph's 
that  night 

*'Do  not  look  at  me  like  that !  Do  not 
speak  to  me  ! "  she  cried,  straining  away 
from  his  hold,  smiting  her  hands  together 
m  an  agony  of  pity  and  despair ;  "  I  can- 
not bear  thy  looks,  nor  thy  words  neither 
— oh,  my  boy,  my  boy ! — but  I  can  find 
breath  to  curse  them  as  cast  this  sorrow 
on  thee,  and  I  know  where  the  curse  must 
light" 

*'  You  have  no  comfort  to  give  me  t  You 
dare  not  say  to  me  that  that  madwoman's 


words  are  bat  the  ravings  of  a  disordered 
braint" 

Only  silence  answered  him.  Only  the 
poor  helpless  hands  beating  each  other  in 
a  dumb  despair. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  know  1 " 

Ralph's  voice,  manner,  aspect,  all  had 
changed  in  an  instant 

Certainty  brought  strength  and  couragOi 
where  suspense  had  but  weakened. 

Nurse  Prettyman  started  at  the  sound 
of  that  imperious  behest,  reflecting  the 
very  trick  and  manner  of  the  dead. 

Had  she  shut  her  eyes  she  might  have 
fancied  it  was  her  old  master,  Geofirey 
Stirling,  speaking.  She  thrust  out  her 
hand  as  though  seeking  some  support.  She 
staggered  as  she  stood, 

'^it  down,"  said  Ralph  kindly,  yet 
with  the  same  air  of  imperative  resolva 
''  Try  to  think  and  to  speak  calmly ;  it  will 
be  the  best  help  you  can  give  me — the 
truest  comfort" 

Retook  her  by  the  hands,  placed  her 
in  a  chair,  and  then  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantelshelf  to  hear  what  she  would 
say. 

The  high  narrow  mirror  that  liad  once 
reflected  Geoffrey  Stirling'shorrible  Doppel- 
ganffer — ^the  fell  presentment  of  a  man 
striken  for  death — now  gave  back  the  fine 
dear  profile  of  his  son — the  bloodless, 
marble  features  set  in  a  stem  resolve. 

"  Ask  me  what  you  want  to  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Prettyman,  trying  to  put  a  brave  face 
on  matters,  and  failing  ignominiously;  "my 
heart's  i'  my  mouth,  ll£hster  Ralph,  and  I 
oonna  speak  for  't  chokin'  me." 

''You  knew — dear  old  nursey,  do  not 
tremble  so  —  that  my  father,  my  dear 
father,  had — some  trouble  on  his  mind  t " 

"Aye,  I  knew  't^  none  better.  I  was 
comin'  along  the  corridor  one  night — later 
than  should  have  been,  Master  Ralph,  for 
I'd  dropped  off  i'  my  chair  over  my  knittin' 
— ^when  a  cold  wind  met  me  face  to  face, 
douted  my  candle,  and  slammed  a  door,  all 
in  a  minute,  so  that  I'd  no  breath  left  in 
me,  and  leant  up  agen  the  wall  for  a  kind 
o'  stay  and  comfort  There  I  stuck,  staiin' 
at  the  dark,  as  you  may  say ;  when  all  at 
once  a  glint  o'  moonshine  come  through  the 
tall  winder  by  the  door,  and  out  in  the 
glimmer  o't,  I  saw  somethin'  white  creeping 
along  secret-like,  same  as  a  boggart  at  cock- 
crow. There'd  bin  some  talk  among  Jeremy 
and  the  maids  of  a  ghost  bein'  seen  down 
by  the  big  'dendron-tree ;  so  I  was  fearsome- 
like,  from  hearin'  their  daft  chatterin'. 
Well,  I  scrimpit  mysen  along  to  the  winder, 
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and  there,  out  among  the  trees,  I  saw  a 
man  i'  a  long  white  frock  an'  wi'  a  mighty 
red  beard  and  a  waggoner's  hat  on  him. 
He  tamed  his  head  this  way  and  that^ 
as  he  crep'  along,  and  peeked  in  at 
the  winder  where  I  stood  shakin'  as  he 
passed.  His  face  was  like  a  dead  man's 
face;  his  eyes  blind-like;  bat  for  all  that, 
something  came  over  me  all  of  a  moment, 
that  it  was — it  was — oh.  Master  Balph — 
say  the  rest  yersel' ! " 

"  It  was— my  father  1 " 

''Aye,  aye — none  else.  I  gaessed  the 
door  tiiat  slammed  was  the  door  above  the 
steps — that  door  forenenst  which  the  old 
dog  lies  now,  as  yoa  see.  I  knew,  all  of  a 
moment,  that  master  was  walking  in  his 
sleep.  I  knew  it  might  be  death  to  wake 
him.  This  door  was  locked.  I  ran — how 
quick  you'd  scarce  believe.  Master  Kalph, 
seein'  I'm  such  a  cumbersome  kind  of  a 
shape — got  through  the  far  door  into  the 
bedroom,  and  so  behind  the  curtains  of 
that  window  there,  before  the — thing — 
came  round  to  the  door  that  had  slammed. 
It — he — fumbled  a  bit  at  the  handle,  got . 
it  open,  came  in  (otill  going  secret-like), 
closed  it  behind  him,  drew  the  bolt  as 
cunnin'  as  though  he'd  bin  as  wide  awake 
as  you  or  me  this  miserable  night,  and 
slithered  himself  into  the  next  room,  but 
left  the  door  open  behind  him.  By  this 
time  the  moon  shone  so  bright  I  could  see 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  day.  I  could  hear, 
too,  and  this  is  what  I  heard  him  say: 
*  The  weary,  weary  way — all  the  weary  way 
— with  that  burden  on  my  back — gold  that 
is  not  mine,  gold  that  the  devil  keeps,  to 
torture  me.'  And  then — oh,  my  boy! 
— the  sigh  he  gave  was  like  to  burst  his 
poor  aclung  heart" 

Here  Nurse  Prettyman  paused. 

She  would  like  to  have  seen  her 
''boy's"  face;  she  would  like  to  have 
watched  how  he  bore  the  dreadful  tidings 
she  had  to  tell. 

But  his  face  was  hidden ;  his  form  was 
motionless  ;  he  made  no  sign. 

"While  I  stared  at  him — as  stare  I 
might,  and  had  good  cause  —  he  began 
taUn'  off  the  great  red  beard,  strippin' 
the  waggoner's  frock  from  off  his  shoulders, 
and  laying  them  as  orderly  as  anything  in 
tiie  big  oak  box  that  used  to  stand  beside 
his  bed.  I  heard  a  low  kind  of  a  rustle  by 


the  glass  door,  and  my  heart  stood 
still  i'  my  bress  wi'  fear  when  I  looked 
and  saw  a  mad-like  face  pressed  doee  agen 
the  pane.  It  had  a  hood  clippin'  it  romd, 
and  was  gone  like  a  shadow  aU  in  aminote 
as  I  looked,  but  I  knew  it  for  Hester 
Devenant's  by  the  bad,  black  eyes  tiitt 
glared  like  a  cat's  in  the  dark,  and  what  a 
wonder  and  amaze  I  fell  into  the  Loid 
only  knows.  Still,  I'd  little  time  to  think  of 
owt  save  the  master,  such  a  terrification  wis 
on  me,  lest  he'd  do  himself  a  mischiet  I 
slipped  my  shoes  from  my  feet,  stole  to  the 
door  there,  and  watched  what  he'd  be  aAsr 
next  He  must  have  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair, 
for  he'd  all  his  clotiies  on,  even  to  his  coat, 
and  it  was  the  strangest  thing  to  see  how 
deft  he  were  wi'  's  hands,  how  ho  pul't  the 
waggoner's  frock  off  as  handy  as  a  woman, 
and  folded  it  as  neat  as  ninepence;  then  he 
laid  it  i'  the  box,  and  put  the  hat,  and 
wig,  and  beard  atop  on't  I  heard  somethinff 
jingle  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  but  could 
not  see  what  'twas — for  he  closed  it 
sharp,  I  can  tell  you,  and  '  Safe,'  says  he ; 
'safe — thank  Gkxi!'  It  shut  with  a 
spring,  all  in  a  minute  like,  and  tiien  he 
turned  him  round,  like  as  if  to  make  sure 
none  but  himself  was  near,  and  laid  him 
down  on  the  bed,  just  dressed  as  he  wis, 
with  a  bit  of  a  sigh,  like  a  tired  chOd.  I 
waited  a  while,  douted  a  candle  that  was 
flarin'  and  spittin'  in  the  socket,  took  a 
look  at  his  quiet  face  (quiet,  indeed,  for 
the  eyes  were  fast  closed,  and  he  breathed 
soft  and  easy),  and  crop'  away  to  bed,  bat 
not  to  sleep,  Master  Ralph — not  to  sleep." 

"  No,  my  poor  old  nursey,  na  Thai 
was  a  sad  night's  work  for  yoa,  dear." 

"His  very  voice,  his  very  ways.  Oh, 
my  dear  old  master  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man  at  this,  and  the  fountain  of  her  tean 
broke  forth  abundantly. 

"  Hush  1 "  said  Ralph  tenderly ;  "  yoa 
must  not  weep  like  that — yet  There  k 
so  much  to  do,  so  much  to  hear.  Tell  me 
more  still;  tell  me  of  the  night  he  died." 
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While  these  things  were  going  on  at 
TreLton,  and  while  Mx.  Scarborough  was 
making  all  airan^ementa  for  the  adequate 
disposition  of  his  property, — in  doing 
which  he  had  happily  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
interferiug  with  what  the  law  had  settled, 
— Mr,  Prosper  was  lying  very  ill  at  Buaton, 
and  was  endeavouring  on  his  sick-bed  to 
reconcile  himself  to  what  the  entail  had 
done  for  hioL  There  could  be  no  other 
heir  to  him,  but  Harry  Annesley.  As  he 
tJiooght  of  the  unmarried  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  found  that  there  was  no 
one  who  would  have  done  for  him  but 
Miss  Puffle  or  Matilda  Thoroughbung.  All 
others  were  too  young  or  too  old,  or 
chiefly  penniless.  Miss  PuIBe  would  have 
been  the  exact  thing, — only  for  that 
intmding  farmer's  sort 

Aj)  he  lay  there  alone  in  his  bedroom 
his  mind  used  to  wander  a  little,  and 
he  would  send  for  Matthew,  his  butler, 
and  hold  confidential  discussions  with 
him.  "I  never  did  think,  sir,  that  Miss 
Thoroughbung  was  eiacbly  the  lady,"  said 
Matthew. 

"  Why  not  1 " 

"Well,  air!    There  is  a  saying But 

you'll  ezcose  me." 

"Go  on,  Matthew." 

"There  is  a  saying  as  how  you  can't 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  aow'a  ear." 

"I've  heanl  that" 

"Just  BO,  air.  Now,  Miss  Thoroughbung 
is  a  very  nice  lady." 

"  I  don't  think  she's  a  nice  lady  at  alL" 

"But Of  course  it's  not  becoming 


on  me  to  speak  against  my  betters,  and  as 
a  menial  servant  I  never  would." 

"  Go  on,  Matthew." 

"  Misa  'Thoroughbung  is   ■  —  " 

"Go  on,  Matthew." 

"  Well  She  is  a  sow's  ear,  Ain't  she, 
now  1  The  servants  here  never  would  have 
looked  upon  her  as  a  silk  purse." 

"  Wouldn't  they  1 " 

"  Never.  She  has  a  way  with  her,  just 
as  though  she  didn't  care  for  silk  purses. 
And  it's  my  mind,  sir,  that  she  don't  She 
wishes,  however,  to  be  uppermost,  and  if 
she  bad  come  here  she'd  have  said  so." 

"That  can  never  be.  Thank  Heaven 
that  can  never  be  1 " 

"  Oh  no  1    Brewers  ia  brewers,  and  must 

be.     There's  Mr.  Joe He's  very  well, 

no  doubt." 

"  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  hia  acquaint- 

"Him  as  is  to  marry  Miss  Molly.  But 
Misa  Molly  ain't  the  head  of  the  family; — 
is  she,  sir  f "  Here  the  squire  shook  his 
head,     "  You're  the  head  of   the  family, 

"I  suppose  so." 

"  And  IS 1  I  might  make  so  bold  as 

to  speak  1 " 

"Go  on,  Matthew." 

"  Miss  'Thoroughbung  would  be  a  little 
out  of  place  at  Buston  Hall.  Now  as  to 
Miss  Puffle " 

"Mjhb  Puffle  is  a  lady, — or  was." 

"  No  donbt,  sir.  The  Fuffles  is  not  quite 
eqnal  to  the  Prospers,  as  I  can  hear.  But 
the  PniBes  is  ladies — and  gentlemen.  The 
servants  below  all  give  it  up  to  them  that 
they're  real  gentlefolk.     But ' 

"Weill" 

"She  demeaned  herself  terribly  with 
young  Tazlehurst.  They  all  siud  as  there 
were  more  where  that  came  from." 

"  What  should  they  mean  by  that  1 " 
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"  She'd  indulge  in  low  'abits, — such  as 
never  would  have  been  put  up  with  at 
Buston  HalL  A -cursing  and  a -swear- 
ing  " 

"  Miss  PafHe  ! " 

"Not  herself!  I  don't  say  that;  but 
it's  like  enough  if  you  'ad  heard  alL  But 
them  as  lets  others  do  it  almost  does  it 
themselves.  And  them  that  lets  others 
drink  sperrits  o'  mornings  come  nigh  to 
having  a  dram  down  their  own  throats/' 

''Oh  laws!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Prosper, 
thinking  of  ihe  escape  he  had  had. 

''  You  wouldn't  have  liked  it,  sir,  if 
there  had  been  a  bottle  of  gin  in  the  bed- 
room." Here  Mr.  Prosper  hid  his  face 
among  the  bedclothes.  "  It  ain't  all  silk 
that  comes  out  of  the  skein  that  docs  to 
make  a  purse  of." 

There  were  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of 
matrimony  of  which  Mr.  Prosper  had  not 
thought.  His  imagination  at  once  pic- 
tured to  himself  a  bride  with  a  bottle  of 
gin  under  her  pillow,  and  he  went  on 
shivering  till  Matthew  almost  thought  that 
he  had  been  attacked  by  an  ague-fit 

"  I  shall  give  it  up,  at  any  rate,"  he  said 
after  a  pause. 

**  Of  course,  you're  a  young  man,  sir." 

"  No,  Vm  not." 

"  That  is,  not  exactly  young." 

"  You're  an  old  fool  to  tell  such  lies." 

"  Of  course  I'm  an  old  fool ;  but  I 
endeavour  to  be  veracious.  I  never  didn't 
take  a  shilling  as  were  yours,  nor  a 
shilling's  worth,  all  the  years  I  have 
known  you,  Mr.  Prosper." 

*'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  1  I'm 
not  a  young  man." 

"  What  am  I  to  say,  sir  1  Shall  I  say 
as  you  are  middle-s^ed ) " 

**  The  truth  is,  Matthew,  I'm  worn  out" 

''Then  I  wouldn't  think  of  taking  a 
wife." 

"  Troubles  have  been  too  heavy  for  me 
to  bear.  I  don't  think  I  was  intended  to 
bear  trouble." 

"  Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward,"  said  Matthew. 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  one  man's  luck  is 
harder  than  another's.  They've  been  too 
many  for  me,  and  I  feel  that  I'm  sinking 
under  them.  It's  no  good  my  thinking  of 
marrying  now." 

"That's  what  I  was  coming  to  when 
you  said  I  was  an  old  fooL  Of  course  I 
am  an  old  fooL" 

"Do  have  done  with  it  Mr.  Harry 
hasn't  been  exactly  what  he  ought  to  have 
been  to  me." 


"He's  a  very  comely  young  gentleman." 

"  What  has  comely  to  do  wiUi  it  t " 

"  Them  as  is  plain-featured  is  more  likd? 
to  stay  at  home  and  be  quiet  You  oouldn't 
expect  one  as  is  so  handsome  to  stay  it 
Buston  and  hear  sermons." 

"I  don't  expect  him  to  be  knockipg 
men  about  ia  the  streets  at  midnight*' 

"  It  ain't  that,  sir." 

"  I  say  it  is  that" 

"  A'ery  well,  sir.  Only  we've  all  heard 
downstairs  as  Mr.  Harry  waan't  him  is 
struck  the  first  blow.  It  was  all  about  a 
young  lady." 

"I  know  what  it  was  about" 

"  A  young  lady  as  is  a  young  lady." 
This  was  felt  to  the  quick  by  Mr.  Prosper, 
in  regard  to  the  gin-drinking  Miss  Poffle 
and  the  brewer-bred  Miss  Thoroughbung ; 
but  as  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
continuation  of  the  family  of  the  Prospeit 
must  depend  on  the  marriage  which  Hany 
might  make,  he  passed  over  the  slur  upon 
himself  for  the  sake  of  the  praise  given  to 
the  future  mother  of  the  Prospers.  "  And 
when  a  young  gentleman  has  set  his  hesxt 
on  a  young  lady  he's  not  going  to  be 
braggydoshoed  out  of  it" 

"  Captain  Scarborough  knew  her  first* 

"First  come,  first  served,  isn't  always 
the  way  with  lovers.  Mr.  Harry  was  the 
conquering  hero.    *  Weni ;  widi ;  wicL"* 

"  Halloa,  Matthew  ! " 

"  Them's  the  words  as  they  sav  a  young 
gentleman  ought  to  use  when  he  s  got  the 
better  of  a  young  lady's  affections ;  and  I 
dare  say  they're  the  very  words  as  put  tbe 
captain  into  such  a  towering  passion.  I 
ci^n  understand  how  it  happened,  just  as  if 
I  saw  it" 

"But  he  went  away, — and  left  him 
bleeding  and  speechless." 

"  He'd  knocked  his  weni,  widi,  wid  oot 
of  him,  I  guess.  I  think,  Mr.  Prosper,  voa 
should  forgive  him."  Mr.  Prosper  had 
thought  so  tQO,  but  had  hardly  known  hov 
to  express  himself  after  his  second  burst  d 
auffcr.  But  he  was  at  present  ill  and  weak, 
and  was  anxious  to  have  someone  near  to 
him  who  should  be  more  like  a  silk  pone 
than  his  butler,  Matthew.  "  Suppose  you 
was  to  send  for  him,  sir." 

"  He  wouldn't  come." 

"  Let  him  alone  for  coming.  They  tdl 
me,  sir " 

"  WTio  tells  you  f 

"  Why,  sir,  the  servants  now  at  the 
rectory.  ^  Of  course,  sir,  where  two 
families  is  so  near  connected,  Uie  servants 
are  just  as  near.  It's  no  more  than  nataiaL 
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They  tell  me  now  that  since  you  were  so 
kind  about  the  allowance,  their  talk  of  you 
is  all  changed."  Then  the  squire's  anger 
was  heated  hot  again.  Their  talk  had  all 
been  against  him  till  he  had  opened  his 
hand  m  regard  to  the  allowance.  And 
now  when  there  was  something  again  to  be 
got  they  could  be  civil  There  was  none 
of  that  love  of  him  for  himself  for  which 
an  old  man  is  alwajrs  hankering,  for  which 
the  sick  man  breaks  his  heart ;  but  which 
the  old  and  sick  find  it  so  difiicult  to  get 
from  the  young  and  healthy.  It  is  in 
nature  that  the  old  man  should  keep  the 
purse  in  his  own  pocket,  or  otherwise  he 
will  have  so  little  to  attract  He  is  weak, 
querulous,  ugly  to  look  at^  apt  to  be  greedy, 
cross,  and  untidy.  Though  he  himself  can 
love,  what  is  hu  love  to  anyone  f  Duty 
demands  that  one  shall  smooth  his  pillow, 
and  someone  does  smooth  it — as  a  duty. 
But  the  old  man  feels  the  difference,  and 
remembers  the  time  when  there  was  one 
who  was  so  anxious  to  share  it 

Mr.  Prosper  was  not  in  years  an  old 
man,  and  had  not  as  yet  passed  that 
time  of  life  at  which  many  a  man  is 
regarded  by  his  children  as  the  best  of 
their  playfellows.  But  he  was  weak  in 
body,  self-conscious,  and  jealous  in  spirit 
He  had  the  heart  to  lay  out  for  himself 
t  generous  line  of  conduct,  but  not  the 
pvpose  to  stick  to  it  steadily.  His 
nephew  had  ever  been  a  trouble  to  him, 
because  he  had  expected  from  his  nephew 
a  kind  of  worship  to  which  he  had  felt  that 
ke  was  entitled  as  the  head  of  the  family. 
An  ^d  things  were  to  come  from  him,  and 
therefore  good  things  should  be  given  to 
bim.  Harry  had  told  himself  that  his  uncle 
^  not  his  father,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
bis  fault  that  he  was  his  uncle's  heir.  He 
bad  not  asked  his  uncle  for  an  allowance. 
He  had  grown  up  with  the  feeling  that 
Boston  Hall  was  to  be  his  own,  and  had 
not  regarded  his  uncle  as  the  donor.  His 
&ther,  with  his  large  family,  had  never 
oxaeted  much — had  wanted  no  special  at- 
teation  from  him.  And  if  not  his  father, 
then  why  his  uncle  1  But  his  inattention, 
bis  absence  of  gratitude  for  peculiar  gifts, 
bad  sunk  deep  into  Mr.  Prosper's  bosom. 
Hence  had  come  Miss  Thoroughbung  as  his 
last  resource,  and  Miss  Thoroughbung  had 
--Hilled  him  Peter.  Hence  his  mind  had 
wandered  to  Miss  PufHe,  and  Miss  Pufile 
had  gone  off  with  the  farmer's  son,  and,  as 
he  was  now  informed,  had  taken  to  drink- 
ing gin.  Therefore  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  prepared  himself  to  die. 


On  the  next  day  he  sent  for  Matthew 
again.  Matthew  first  came  to  him  always 
in  the  morning,  but  on  that  occasion  very 
little  conversation  ever  took  place.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  he  had  a  bowl  of  soup 
brought  to  him,  and  by  that  time  had 
managed  to  drag  himself  out  of  bed,  and 
to  clothe  himself  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
to  seat  himself  in  his  armdhair.  Then 
when  the  soup  had  been  slowly  eaten  he 
would  rin^  his  bell,  and  the  conversation 
would  begin.  **  I  have  been  thinking  over 
what  I  was  saying  yesterday,  Matthew." 
Matthew  simply  assented ;  but  he  knew  in 
his  heart  that  his  master  had  been  thinking 
over  what  he  himself  had  said. 

"  Is  Mr.  Harry  at  the  rectory  t " 

"  Oh  yes.  He's  there  now.  He  wouldn't 
stir  from  the  rectory  till  he  hears  that  you 
are  better." 

''Why  shouldn't  he  stir!  Does  he  mean 
to  say  that  I'm  going  to  die !  Perhaps 
I  auL  I'm  very  weak,  but  he  doesn't 
know  it" 

Matthew  feltthat  hehad  made  a  blunder, 
and  that  he  must  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  he 
could.  "  It  isn't  that  he  is  thinking  any- 
thing of  that,  but  you  are  confined  to  your 
room,  sir.     Of  course  he  knows  that" 

"  I  never  told  him." 

"  He's  most  particular  in  his  enquiries, — 
firom  day  to  day." 

"  Does  he  come  here  ?  " 

"  He  don't  venture  on  that,  because  he 
knows  as  how  you  wouldn't  wish  it" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  wish  it  1  It'd  be  lie 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world." 

"But  there  has  been  —  a  little — I'm 
quite  sure  Mr.  Harry  don't  wish  to  intrude. 
If  you'd  let  me  give  it  to  be  understood 
that  you'd  like  him  to  call,  he'd  be  over 
here  in  a  jiffy."  Then,  very  slowly,  Mr. 
Prosper  did  give  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  would  take  it  as  a  compliment  if  his 
nephew  would  walk  across  the  park  and 
ask  after  him.  He  was  most  particular  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  embassy  should 
be  conducted.  Harry  was  not  to  oe  made 
to  think  that  he  was  to  come  rushing  into 
the  house  after  his  old  fashion.  "  Halloa, 
uncle,  aren't  you  well  t  Hope  you'll  be 
better  when  I  come  back  1  Have  got  to 
be  off  by  the  next  train."  Then  he  used 
to  fly  away  and  not  be  heard  of  again  for 
a  week !  And  yet  the  message  was  to  be 
conveyed  with  an  alluring  courtesy  that 
might  be  attractive,  and  might  indicate 
that  no  hostility  was  intended.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  a  positive  message ;  but  one 
which  would  signify  what  might  possibly 
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take  place.  If  it  should  happen  that  Mr. 
Harry  was  walking  in  this  direction,  it 
might  also  happen  uiat  his  ancle  would  be 
pleased  to  see  him.  There  was  no  better 
ambassador  at  hand  than  Matthew,  and 
therefore  Matthew  was  commissioned  to 
arrange  matters.  "  If  yon  can  get  at  Mrs. 
Weeks  and  do  it  through  his  mother/' 
suggested  Mr.  Prosper.  Then  Matthew 
wiued,  and  departed  on  his  errand. 

In  about  two  hours  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  back  door,  of  which  Mr.  Prosper  knew 
well  the  sound.  Miss  Thorouehbung  had 
not  been  there  very  often,  but  he  had 
learnt  to  distinguish  her  ring  or  her  ser- 
vant's. In  old  days,  not  so  very  far 
removed,  Harry  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  ring  at  all  But  yet  his  uncle 
knew  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  doctor, 
who  might  probably  come, — or  Mr.  Soames, 
of  whose  coming  he  lived  in  hourly  dread. 
'*  You  can  show  him  up,"  hd  said  to 
Matthew,  opening  the  door  with  great 
exertion,  and  attempting  to  speak  to  the 
servant  down  the  stairs.  Harry  at  any 
rate  was  shown  up,  and  in  two  minutes' 
time  was  standing  over  his  uncle's  sick 
chair.  ''  I  have  not  been  quite  well  just 
lately,"  Mr.  Prosper  said  in  answer  to  the 
enquiries  made. 

"  We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir." 

*'  I  suppose  you've  heard  it  befora" 

"  We  did  hear  that  you  were  a  little  out 
of  sorta" 

"  Out  of  sorts  1  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  out  of  sorts.  I  have  not  been  out  of 
this  room  for  well-nigh  a  month.  My 
sister  came  to  see  me  one  day,  and  that's 
the  last  Christian  I've  seen." 

''Mv  mother  would  be  over  dafly  if  she 
&nciea  you'd  like  it" 

"  She  has  her  own  duties,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  troublesome." 

"  The  truth  is,  Uncle  Prosper,  that  we 
have  all  felt  that  we  have  been  in  your 
black  books ;  and  as  we  have  not  thought 
that  we  deserved  it,  there  has  been  a  little 
coolness." 

"  I  told  your  mother  that  I  was  willing 
to  forgive  you." 

"  Forgive  me  what  1  A  fellow  does  not 
care  to  be  forgiven  when  he  has  done 
nothing.  But  if  you'll  only  say  that 
bygones  shall  be  bygones,  I'll  take  it 
so.^  . 

Mr.  Prosper  could  not  give  up  his 
position  as  head  of  the  family  so  easily, — 
an  injured  head  of  the  family.  And  yet 
he  was  anxious  that  bygones  should  be 
bjrgoneB, — if  only  the  young  man  would 


not  be  so  jaunty,  as  he  stood  there  by  his 
armchair. 

"Just  say  the  word  and  the  girls 
shall  come  up  and  see  you  as  they  used 
to  do."  Mr.  Prosper  thought  at  the 
moment  that  one  of  the  girls  was  going  to 
marry  Joe  Thoroughbung,  and  that  he 
would  not  wish  to  see  her.  "  As  for 
myself,  if  I've  been  in  any  way  n^ligent^ 
I  can  onlv  say  that  I  did  not  intend  it  I 
do  not  lixe  to  say  more,  because  it  would 
seem  as  though  I  were  asking  you  for 
money." 

*'  I  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't  ask 
me. 

**  A  man  doesn't  like  to  do  thai  Bat 
I'd  tell  you  of  everything  if  you'd  only  let 


me. 
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''What  is  there  to  tell!"  said  Uncle 
Prosper,  knowing  well  that  the  love-story 
would  be  communicated  to  him. 

"I've  got  myself  engaged  to  marry  a 
young  woman." 

"  A  youn^  woman  ! " 

"  Yes; — we's  a  young  woman,  of  course. 
But  she's  a  younglady  as  well  You  know 
her  name.    It  is  Florence  Mountjoy." 

"  That  is  the  young  lady  that  I've  heard 
of.  Was  there  not  some  other  gentieman 
attached  to  her  % " 

"  There  was ;  —  her  cousin,  Mountjoy 
ScarborougL" 

"  His  father  wrote  to  me." 

"  His  father  is  the  meanest  fellow  I  ever 
met" 

"And  he  himself  came  to  me, — down 
hera  They  were  fighting  your  battle  for 
you." 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  them.  For  I 
have  even  interfered  with  Mountjoy  about 
the  lady." 

Then  Harry  had  to  repeat  his  veni,  vidi, 
vici,  after  his  own  fashion.  "  Of  course  I 
interfered  with  him.  How  is  a  fellow  to 
help  himself  t  We  both  of  us  were  fond 
of  the  same  girl,  and  of  course  she  had  to 
decide  it." 

"  And  she  decided  for  you  1 " 

"  I  fancy  she  did.  At  any  rate  I  deddad 
for  her,  and  I  mean  to  have  her." 

Then  Mr.  Prosper  was,  for  him,  very 
gracious  in  his  congratulations,  saying  au 
maimer  of  good  things  of  Miss  Mountjoy. 
"  I  think  you'd  like  her,  Unde  Prosper." 
Mr.  Prosper  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
would.  He  also  had  heard  of  Ifia 
Mountjoy,  and  what  he  had  heard  hid 
been  much  to  the  "young  lady's  credit" 
Then  he  asked  a  few  ^uestioDS  as  to  fto 
time  fixed  for  the  marriage.      Here  Hany 
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was  obliged  to  own  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties. Miss  Mountjoy  had  promised  not 
to  marry  for  three  years  without  her 
mother's  consent.  ''Three  years  T'  said 
Mr.  Prosper.  '<  Then  I  shall  be  dead  and 
buried."  Harry  did  not  tell  his  ancle  that 
in  that  case  the  difficulty  might  probably 
vanish,  as  the  same  decree  of  fate  which 
robbed  him  of  his  poor  uncle  would  make 
him  owner  of  Buston.  In  such  case  as 
tliat  Mrs.  Mountjoy  might  probably  give 
way. 

•*  But  why  is  the  young  lady  to  be  kept 
from  marriage  for  three  years  1  Does  she 
wish  it  t" 

Harry  said  that  he  did  not  exactly  think 
that  Wsa  Mountjoy,  on  her  own  behalf, 
did  wish  for  so  prolonged  a  separation. 
"  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Idrs.  Mountjoy  is 
not  my  best  friend.  This  nephew  of  hers, 
Mountjoy  Scarborough,  has  always  been 
her  favourite." 

"  But  he's  a  man  that  always  loses  his 
money  at  cards." 

"  He's  to  have  all  Tretton  now,  it 
seems." 

"  And  what  does  the  young  lady  say  f " 
"  All  Tretton  won't  move  her.  I'm  not 
a  bit  afraid.  I've  got  her  word  and  that's 
enough  for  me.  How  it  is  that  her  mother 
should  think  it  possible,— that's  what  I  do 
not  know." 

"  The  three  years  are  quite  fixed." 
"  I  don't  quite  say  that  altogether." 
''But  a  young  lady  who  wm  be  true  to 
you  will  be  true  to  her  mother  also."  Harry 
shook  his  head.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
guarantee  Florence's  truth  as  to  her  pro- 
mise to  him,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
her  promise  to  her  mother  need  be  put  on 
the  same  footing.  "I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  you  can  arrange  it  any  other  way.  Three 
years  is  a  long  tmie." 

"Quite  absurd,  you  know,"  said  Harry 
with  energy. 

"  What  made  her  fix  on  three  years  1 " 
"  I  don't  know  how  they  did  it  between 
them.  Mrs.  Mountjoy  perhaps  thought 
that  it  might  give  time  to  her  nephew. 
Ten  years  would  be  the  same  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned.  Florence  is  a  girl  who,  when 
she  says  that  she  loves  a  man,  means  it. 
For  you  don't  suppose  I  intend  to  remain 
three  years  t " 

**  What  do  you  intend  to  do  1 " 
''  One  has  to  wait  a  little  and  see."  Then 
there  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Harry  stood  twiddling  his  fingers.  He  had 
nothing  further  to  suggest,  but  he  thought 
that  his  uncle  might  say  something.  "  Shall 


I  come  again  to-morrow.  Uncle  Prosper  % " 
he  said. 

"  I  have  got  a  plan,"  said  Uncle  Prosper. 

"  What  is  it,  uncle  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  can  lead  to  any- 
thing. It's  of  no  use,  of  course,  if  the 
young  lady  will  wait  the  three  years." 

"  I  don't  think  she's  at  all  anxious,"  said 
Harry. 

"  You  might  marry  almost  at  once." 

"  That's  what  I  should  like." 

"  And  come  and  live  hera" 

"  In  this  house  1" 

"Why  not  1  I'm  nobody.  You'd  soon 
find  that  I  am  nobody." 

"That's  nonsense,  Uncle  Prosper.  Of 
course  you're  everybody  in  your  own 
house." 

"  You  might  endure  it  for  six  months  in 
the  year." 

Harry  thought  of  the  sermons,  but 
resolved  at  once  to  face  them  boldly.  "  I 
am  only  thinking  how  generous  you  are." 

"  It's  what  I  mean.     I  don't  know  the 

Soung  lady,  and  perhaps  she  mightn't  like 
ving  with  an  old  gentleman.  In  regard 
to  the  other  six  months,  I'll  raise  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  If  she  thinks  well  of  it,  she 
should  come  here  first  and  let  me  see  her. 
She  and  her  mother  might  both  come." 
Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  I  should  not 
know  how  tp  bear  it, — I  should  not  indeed. 
But  let  them  both  come." 

After  some  further  delay  this  was  at  last 
decided  on.  Harry  went  away  supremely 
happy  and  very  grateful,  and  Mr.  rrosper 
was  left  to  meditate  on  the  terrible  step  he 
had  taken. 

SHILLINGBUBY  SKETCHES. 

NO.  IX.      OUR  BARONET  (CONTINUED). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  while 
Mr.  Thomas  Kedgbury  was  teaching 
mathematics,  or  eating  his  dinners  in  the 
Temple,  that  the  Greek  patriots  were 
forgotten.  Indeed,  their  representatives 
in  England  were  far  too  well  mformed  and 
wide-awake  to  allow  themselves  and  their 
sacred  cause  to  be  forgotten  by  anybody, 
and  least  of  all  by  one  who  was  the  heir- 
apparent  to  a  goodly  rent-roll  and  the 
present  possessor  of  a  sufficiency  of  ready 
cash.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  meet 
on  Mr.  Kedgbury's  staircase  in  Hare  Court, 
black-haired,  keen-eyed,  hawk-billed  gentle- 
men, whom  a  stranger  might  easily  have 
mistaken  for  finandal  agents  from  Sackville 
Street,  or  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
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Sheriff  of  Middlesex.  Most  likely,  how- 
ever, they  would  have  claimed  direct 
descent  from  the  victor  of  Thermopyla3, 
and  would  have  answered  to  some  such 
high  -  sounding  name  '"as  Leonidas  or 
Demetrius. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  on  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  was  still  going  on. 
One  heard  much  of  the  patriots  who 
flocked  in  their  thousands  to  the  national 
standard,  but  plenty  seemed  to  be  left 
in  London  to  look  after  the  collection  of 
the  sinews  of  war  while  their  brethren 
fought  the  Turk. 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  follow  the  course 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  one  with 
heirs-apparent  when  they  come  into  their 
inheritance.  He  did  not  turn  his  back 
on  his  conspirator  friends  and  rally  to  the 
cause  of  order.  On  the  contrary,  his 
name  was  advanced  to  a  place  near  the 
head  of  the  list  of  sympathisers  with  the 
cause  of  Greek  liberation,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  his  contribution  to  the 
funds  took  place. 

For  six  months  after  Sir  David's  death 
things  went  on  very  quietly  at  The 
Latimers.  Sir  Thomas  became  as  popular 
as  genial,  open-hearted  young  gentlemen 
usually  become  when  they  succeed    old 

fentlemen  who  are  crusty  and  close-fiisted. 
'he  first  sign  of  entertainment  was  the 
arrival  of  three  members  of  the  Greek 
Committee  on  a  visit — the  Hon.  W.  Cuffe, 
who  had  just  come  direct  from  the  seat  of 
war ;  Mr.  Michael  Rafferty,  a  graduate  of 
T.  C.  D.  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar ; 
and  a  M  Dionysus  Tricopoulos,  the  brother 
of  a  general  in  high  command.  Poor  old 
Sir  David  1  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
stone  lying  above  him  was  heavy  enough 
to  keep  his  spirit  safe  within  the  limits  of 
the  family  vault,  for,  supposing  it  to  have 
had  the  power  claimed  by  certain  spirits 
nowadays  of  taking  possession  of  house- 
hold furniture,  it  would  have  passed  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  as  tenant  of  the  library- 
table  listening,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Bafferty, 
who  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back 
to  the  fire  making  a  speech  in  which  all 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Hellas  seemed 
to  be  postponed  in  favour  of  a  disquisition 
on  the  wrongs  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  or  to 
M  TricopoiUos  explaining,  by  the  aid  of 
some  shreds  of  paper  and  letter-weights, 
how  the  Turkish  commander  was  going 
to  be  surprised  and  his  troops  cut  to  pieces 
the  week  after  next ;  or  to  the  master  of 
the  house  speaking   words    the    like   of 


which    had    never    been    spoken    by  a 
Kedgbury  before. 

Though  Shillinffbury  was  a  very  un- 
promising field  ror  the  enterprise.  Sir 
Thomas  determined  to  make  a  local  effort 
in  favour  of  the  cause  while  his  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  with  him.  The 
word  '' Philhellene "  was  heard  in  Shil- 
lingbury  probably  for  the  first  tim&  There 
was  a  lecture  by  the  Hon.  W.  Cuffe^  given 
at  The  Black  Bull  Assembly  Boom,  on 
"  Greece,  Past  and  Present^"  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  magic-lantem  slides.  Dr.  Unwin, 
who  was  st^posed  to  know  as  much  Greek 
as  any  one  in  the  county,  was  appn^riately 
exalted  to  the  chair,  and  slept  placidly 
through  the  whole  proceedingiL  The 
lecture,  I  remember,  did  not  provoke 
much  enthusiasm — perhaps  it  was  just  a 
trifle  over  the  head  of  Shillingbmy — ^bat 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  appbuue 
which  followed  the  exhibition  <h  the 
pictures  on  a  white  sheet.  M.  Trieopoulos 
made  a  speech,  very  fluent  and  in  wonder- 
fully good  English,  considering  that  he  was 
a  foreigner;  and  Sir  Thomas  wound  up 
the  meeting  by  a  spirited  appeal  to  m 
men  of  Shillingbury,  to  lend  a  hand  to 

gVe   to   the  Greeks  those  blessings  of 
Bedom    which  were    the    EngUshmsn's 
birthright. 

^liss  Letitia  Kedgbury  did  not  escape 
the  contagious  enthusiasm.  Now  that  she 
could  speak  her  mind  without  provoking  a 
domestic  outbreak  she  gradually  developed 
opinions  so  liberal  as  to  astonish  even  her 
nephew,  who  was  of  course  aware  already 
that  she  had  been  acting  a  part  during  tlie 
latter  years  of  her  uither's  life.  She 
subscribed  liberally  to  the  cause,  she  sent 
out  divers  needy  patriots  to  join  the  army, 
and  she  wrote  verses  of  a  Byronic  character 
for  the  poets'  comer  of  The  Martleboiy 
Mercury.  Miss  Kedgbury  was  yoong  fe 
her  age  and  fond  of  society,  aiMl  she  had 
found  The  Latimers  in  the  dosing  yean  of 
Sir  David's  life  to  be  terribly  dull  Thii^ 
were  very  much  more  lively  under  the  new 
regime,  for  the  county  people,  in  spite  of 
Sir  Thomas's  political  backsliding,  were 
quite  ready  to  welcome  the  opening  of  a 
new  house  which  promised  to  be  rather 
a  warm  one  in  the  neighbourhood  in  wfaieh, 
to  use  an  Irish  expression,  absentees  were 
too  plentiful  Every  one  of  any  note 
within  calling  distance  duly  left  their  cards, 
and  the  return  calls,  after  a  dne  interval, 
were  followed  by  a  series  of  very  stately  | 
and  rather  dull  dinner-parties.  These^  ct 
course,  were  returned  by  Sir  Thomas,  and 
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this  succession  of  banquets,  taken  together 
witJi  two  county  balls  in  the  winter,  and 
three  archery  meetings  in  the  summer, 
made  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
year's  gaiety.  This  programme  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  on  life  at  The 
Latimers  in  her  father's  time,  when  often, 
for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  she  would  not  see  a 
firesh  face  except  when  Tom  was  down  in 
vacation.  Still,  it  was  not  wildly  exciting, 
and  Miss  Kedgbury  was  not  entirely  happy. 
She  found  that  she  had  very  little  in 
common  with  the  worthy  people  at  whose 
houses  she  dined,  and  who  in  turn  did  her 
the  honour  to  drive  ten  miles  to  eat  the 
dinner  she  had  prepared  for  them. 

Miss  Kedgbury  read  Balzac  and  Lady 
Morgan.  There  was  a  copy  of  Voltaire's 
Bomans  safely  locked  away  in  her  cabinet, 
and  she  had  heard  a  good  deal,  and  read 
a  little,  of  Godwin  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 
The  wives  of  the  neighbouring  squires  and 
parsons  were  not  quite  at  their  ease  in  her 
presence.  They  somehow  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  would  not  be  keenly  interested  in 
listening  to  the  catalogue  of  the  trials  they 
were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  their 
domestics — servants  were  not  perfect  even 
in  those  days — or  of  the  pecuUarities  and 
perfections  of  the  last-arrived  baby;  and 
Miss  Kedgbury,  on  her  part,  was  quite 
sure  that  her  guests  knew  and  cared  as 
little  about  social  economy  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Hellas  as  they  did  about  the  laws  of 
the  Greek  accents. 

After  the  quasi-official  courtesies  had 
been  exchanged,  there  was  a  long  respite 
from  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  and  Miss 
Kedgbury  began  to  think  that  a  little 
county  society  of  the  sort  that  was  to  be 
had  round  about  Shillinebury  went  a  very 
long  way.  She  had  had  enoush  of  it  for  a 
time  at  least ;  but  the  country  life,  without 
any  society  at  all,  was  terribly  dull,  and 
therefore  it  seemed  a  veritable  godsend 
when  flhe  found  that  Sir  Thomas  was  goins 
to  transact  some  of  the  business  coniiectea 
with  the  Greek  Committee  at  The  Latimers 
instead  of  in  London.  She  became  her 
nephew's  amanuensis,  and  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  lords  and  right 
honourables  in  England,  and  with  gentle- 
men in  foreign  parts,  who  bore  names  high- 
sounding  enough  for  royal  dukes  or  serene 
highnesses  at  the  very  least  M.  Dionysus 
Tneopoulos  seemed  at  this  particular 
junetore  to  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
organisation  in  England.  He  was  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  now  whipping  up 
the  ^ends  of  the  cause  in  Manchester,  now 


speaking  at  a  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
now  heading  a  deputation  to  a  Minister  in 
the  metropolis,  but,  in  spite  of  all  these 
engagements  and  other  calls  upon  his  time 
too  numerous  to  mention,  he  managed  to 

fmt  in  an  appearance  at  The  Latimers  at 
east  once  every  montL  M.  Tneopoulos 
was  a  tall  handsome  man,  of  fine  presence 
and  graceful  carriage.  His  features  were 
regular,  though  not  exactly  of  the  type  one 
sees  in  the  marble  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
He  had  a  pleasant  voice  and  manner,  and 
a  very  sweet  smile,  but  his  eye  was  apt  to 
grow  a  little  shifty  under  a  steady  look 
of  interrogation.  He  was  always  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  a  little  foppishly, 
perhaps,  with  that  exuberance  of  much- 
pinned  silk  cravat,  figured  waistcoat,  and 
velvet  collar  to  which  the  bucks  of  the 
age  were  given. 

At  Shiliingbury  we  were  astonished  at 
the  perfect  i2aglish  he  spoke,  but  perhaps 
there  was  not  much  cause  for  wonder  after 
all,  seeing  that  he  had  been  bom  and 
educated  m  England,  and  had  never  set 
foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Greece.  M.  Trico- 
poulos  would  generally  manage  to  spend 
the  Sunday  at  The  Latimers,  He  used  to 
declare,  indeed,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  enjoy  these  delicious  intervals 
of  repose,  his  work  would  have  been  too 
much  for  him.  Whatever  he  might  have 
done  in  London,  he  never  read  the  news- 
papers or  secular  books  on  the  Sunday  at 
The  Latimers,  and  he  never  failed  to 
attend  at  least  one  service  in  Shiliingbury 
church,  for,  thoi^h  a  member  of  the  Greek 
communion,  M.  Tricopoulos,  like  many  of 
his  compatriots,  was  not  a  bigoted  adherent 
of  that  form  of  religion.  Indeed,  before 
very  long,  it  was  whispered  abroad  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  conforming 
openly  to  the  Anglican  rite ;  and  rumour 
on  this  occasion  turned  out  to  be  more 
trustworthy  than  she  is  proverbially  repre- 
sented to  be. 

This  conversion,  or  perversion,  of  M. 
Tricopoulos  was  certainly  rather  a  strange 
step  for  a  man  in  his  position.  It  must  be 
noted  that  he  was  a  leader  of  men  who 
were  fighting  for  the  blessings  of  religious, 
as  well  as  political,  freedom.  Such  men 
usually  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions, 
and  are  by  no  means  easy  to  change.  All 
the  more  credit^  therefore,  must  be  given 
to  the  person  who  managed  to  convince 
M.  Tricopoulos  of  his  errors.  This  person 
was  no  other  than  Miss  Letitia  Kedgbury. 
Now,  up  to  this  time,  missionary  enter- 
prise had  not  been  much  favoured  by  Miss 
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Kedgbory's  patronage.  She  was  a  sub- 
Bcriber  to  none  of  those  societies  which 
undertake  the  conTersion  of  the  heathen 
in  distant  binds,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Rev.  Onesiphorus  Tolke  made  an  effort 
to  enlist  her  sympathy  and  aid  on  behalf 
of  the  Zenanas  of  oar  Indian  Empire,  she 

Save  that  gentleman  a  snubbing  which  he 
id  not  forget  in  a  harry ;  bat  it  was  a 
different  matter  altogether  talking  with  an 
educated  gentleman  like  M.  Tricopoulos, 
discussing  the  question  of  the  "  Homoou- 
sion,''  and  bringing  forward  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  double  procession  of  the 
spirit.  Anyhow,  Miss  Kedgbury  talked 
in  so  convincing  a  strain,  that  M.  Trico- 
poulos was  persuaded  to  enter  the  pleasant 
fold  of  Anglicanism ;  and  he  was  wont  to 
say  that,  whether  Greece  were  freed  or 
not,  whether  the  cause  of  liberty  triumphed 
gloriously,  or  sank  in  an  abyss  of  blood 
and  flame,  he  at  least  would  not  have 
entered  the  contest  in  vain ;  for  if  he  had 
not  moved  to  the  front,  he  would  never 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Letitia  Kedgbury,  or  have  found  that 
perfect  spiritual  tranquility  with  which  he 
was  now  blessed. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  I  think, 
that  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence 
was  a  prolonged  and  embittered  one,  and 
that  the  patriots  squabbled  amongst  them- 
selves rather  too  much  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  campaign.  The  death 
of  Lord  Byron  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
cause  in  Ibigland.  After  this  the  enthu- 
siasm of  many  began  to  wax  cold,  and  the 
supply  of  the  sinews  of  war — ^necessary  in 
any  belligerent  undertaking,  but  doubly 
necessary,  apparently,  in  dis — began  to 
show  signs  of  running  short  At  the 
meetings  of  the  Greek  Committee  there 
were  angry  demands  for  information,  and 
scarcely  concealed  distrust  at  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  At  last^  one  day  M. 
Tricopoulos,  who  held  a  brief  for  the 
militant  patriots,  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  proposed  that  a  member  of 
the  committee  should  be  sent  out  to  the 
seat  of  war,  to  report  whether  things 
really  were  as  bad  as  it  was  represented. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  suggested  that  this 
post  of  honour  and  responsibility  should 
be  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Kedgbury. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  those  present, 
as  they  listened  to  M.  Tricopoulos,  were 
disposed  to  rate,  the  honour  of  such  an 
embassy  as  this  less  than  the  responsibility. 
A  journey  to  Greece  in  those  days  was  no 
light  matter.      A  tedious  sea  voyage,  an 


unhealthy  climate,  and  a  very  fair  chance 
either  of  being  shot  by  the  Turks,  or  of 
being  carried  into  perilous  captivity  by  the 
more  irregular  soldiers  of  freedom.  Never- 
theless Sir  Thomas,  who  was  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  spirit  of  lukewarmness, 
placed  his  services,  without  reserve,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee.  He  laid  in  a 
stock  of  pistols  and  daggers  of  the  most 
approved  pattern,  puixhased  a  handy 
carbine  andastore  of  ammunition,  and  made 
himself  ready  to  face  the  dangers  of  the 
voyaga 

The  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
passage  sailed  from  Southampton,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to 
have  gone  down  to  embark,  he  received 
notice  from  the  agents  in  London  that  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  had  been  pos^>oned  for 
two  days.  So  he  stayed  on  in  town,  audit 
was  just  as  he  was  makine  ready  to  get 
into  the  Southampton  coacn  that  a  letter 
was  brought  to  him,  the  address  of  which 
he  saw  at  a  glance  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Clarkson,  the  old  butler  at  The  Latimers. 
It  was  very  rarely  that  Clarkson  wrote  to 
him,  and  he  had  an  uncomfortable  feeline 
as  he  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter  that  all 
was  not  right;  and  the  reader  when  he 
comes  to  mow  the  full  contents  of  Mn 
Clarkson's  epistle,  will  probably  admit  that 
they  were  quite  startling  and  important 
enough  to  make  Sir  Thomas  change  his 
plans.    The  butler's  letter  ran  as  folbws : 

"Honoured  Sir, — I  am  well  aware  a 
servant  has  no  call  to  interfere  with  things 
which  don't  concern  his  own  place,  and  I  am 
sadly  afraid  I  am  takinguponmyself  too  much 
when  I  write  this  letter  to  you  about  things 
as  are  going  on  down  here  just  at  present 
while  you  are  supposed  to  be  in  foirin 
parts.  But,  honoured  sir,  having  served 
your  grandfather  and  yourself  dl  these 
years,  I  cannot  sit  down  and  see  you 
wronged,  and  other  members  of  thefiunily 
as  might  know  better  at  their  age  a  bringiiu; 
disgrace  on  their  selves  and  on  you  as  well, 
honoured  sir ;  and  I  hope  as  I  shall  not  be 
considered  as  forgetting  my  place  when  I 
say  English  gentlemen  is  the  right  people 
for  English  gentlemen  to  keep  company 
with,  as  I  have  heard  my  dear  old  master 
as  is  dead  and  gone  say  times  and  often, 
and  not  forriners  with  names  as  yoa 
camt  nayther  speak  nor  spei  propperly. 
Well,  on  last  Tuesday  that  forrin  gent| 
Mr.  Trickybowles,  came  over  here  nom 
Shillingbury  to  bring  Miss  Letitia  the  news 
about  your  being  gone  to  where  the  war  is, 
which  everybody  agreed  might  have  been 
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jost  as  well  writ  by  post  and  much  cheaper. 
He  stayed  to  lunch,  and  while  I  was  serving 
I  heard  several  things  which  made  me  sus- 
picious as  he  had  another  game  in  hand 
besides  this  message.  Of  course  we  all  of 
us  thought  as  he  was  going  back  to  London 
the  next  day,  but  no,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Sir, 
he  has  taken  a  room  at  The  Black  Bull,  and 
he  comes  over  here  every  day,  and  from 
the  goings  on  I  see,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive, 
which  I  hope  you  may  be  many  happy 
years,  he  will  persuade  Miss  Letitia  to 
marry  him,  and  take  her  off  to  Jamaiky  or 
somewhere  if  you  don't  come  back  and  put 
a  spoke  in  his  wheel  at  once.  I  am  not 
writing  this  all  out  of  my  head,  which  Mrs. 
Wilkins  says  just  the  same,  and  that  Miss 
Kedgbury  is  just  like  a  miss  of  seventeen 
over  a  flower  that  the  fellow  gave  her,  and 
had  it  put  in  her  glass  on  her  table  so  she 
might  see  it  the  first  thing  when  she  woke 

in  the  morning,  and " 

Sir  Thomas  could  read  no  more.     A 
feeling  of  dis^t  and  resentment  he  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  justify  came  over 
him.     The  situation  was  indeed  a  little 
peculiar ;  for  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  man  to  be  called  in  to  revise  the 
love-affairs  of  his  aunt     Angry  as  he 
was  with  Miss  Kedgbury,  he    was  stDl 
more  incensed  against  the  crafty  foreigner 
who  had  evidently  determined  that    he 
would  play  a  little  game  of  his  own  at  The 
Latimers,  besides  the  big  one  of  the  libera- 
tion of  his  fatherland.    Ah,  how  strong  is 
the  old  leaven  of  savagery  in  our  nature  1 
We  have  taught  ourselves  to  work  with 
men  of  other  races,  to  trade  with  them, 
and  to  eat  with  them ;  but  let  one  of  them 
move  a  step  towards  the  charmed  enclosure 
of  our  family  life,  and  the  survival  of  that 
hatred  and  suspicion,  which  one  tribe  of  our 
wandering  forefathers  felt  towards  another, 
at  once  blazes  up.     M.  Tricopoulos  was  an 
educated  gentleman,  and  Miss  Kedgbury 
was  certainly  old  enough  to  know  her  own 
mind ;  but  if  her  nephew  had  learnt  that 
she  was  about  to  marry  a  crossing-sweeper, 
his  disapproval  could  hardly  have  been 
greater. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  Sir 
Thomas's  luggage  was  all  packed,  ready  for 
a  start,  but  this  he  left  at  the  hotel ;  and, 
taking  only  a  small  bag  with  him,  he  started 
at  once,  and  just  managed  to  catch  the 
Folkshire  coach,  which  changed  horses  at 
The  Five  Pigs,  at  Bianham  cross-roads, 
about  five  miles  from  Shillingbury,  at  seven 
in  the  morning.  He  could  get  no  inside 
place.     It  was  late  autumn,  and  when  he 


reached  his  journey's  end  he  was  chilled  to 
the  bone  by  the  rapid  motion  through  the 
biting  air  of  early  morning.  Mrs.  Jillings, 
the  landlady,  was  astir  and  brought  out  a 
can  of  hot  beer  flavoured  with  nutmeg  and 
ginger,  which  everyone  drank  with  relish. 
The  baronet's  return  was,  of  course,  quite 
unexpected.  There  was  no  carriage  to 
meet  him ;  Mrs.  Jillings  had  no  trap  of  any 
sort  which  was  let  for  hire ;  so  the  only 
way  of  getting  over  to  The  Latimers  was  to 
walk.  But  Sir  Thomas  had  missed  his 
dinner  the  evening  before,  and  was  very 
hungry  by  this  time.  An  appetising  smell 
of  eggs  and  bacon  was  issuing  from  the 
kitchen,  so  he  ordered  breakfast  and  sat 
himself  down  in  the  beer-and-tobacco- 
scented  parlour  till  it  should  be  ready. 

At  eight  o'clock  another  coach  which  ran 
up  to  London,   also    stopped  to  change 
horses  at  The  Five  Pigs;  and,  before  the 
breakfast  which  Sir  Thomas  had  ordered 
was  on  the  table,  several  travellers  arrived 
to  catch  the  London  coach.     They  most  of 
them  came  in  open  gigs  and  carts;  but 
about  a  quarter  to  eight  a  post-chaise,  with 
closed  windows  and  well  loaded  with  lug- 
gage,  drove  up,  and  brought  itself  to  a 
standstill  close  to  the  parlour- window,  near 
which  Sir  Thomas  was  sitting.     This  was, 
of  course,  a  very  ordinary  circumstance  in 
days  of  coaching;  but  there  was  a  some- 
thing   about    this    particular    post-chaise 
which  roused  especially  Sir  Thomas's  at- 
tention.    He  could  have  sworn  he  had 
seen  before  a  carpet-bag  which  was  stowed 
away  on  the  box-seat ;  and  the  aspect  of  a 
large  trunk  on  the  top  seemed  quite  familiar 
to  him.     The  blinds  were  down,  but  after 
a  minute,  the  one  on  the  side  farthest  from 
where  Sir  Thomas  was  sitting  was  drawn 
up;  the  window  was  opened,  and  a  lady's 
voice  was  heard  calling  to  a  stable-help 
who  stood  near,  and  telling  him  to  take 
down  the  luggage  from  the  top.  The  tones 
of  this  voice,  even  when  heard  through  a 
closed  window,  made  Sir  Thomas  start ;  a 
suspicion  began  to  grow  very  rapidly  in  his 
mind  that  he  had  not  come  back  an  hour 
too  soon;  and  this  suspicion  became  cer- 
tainty when  the  blind  nearest  to  him  was 
drawn  up,  and  he  saw  that  the  lady  who 
sat  in  the  post-chaise  was  no  other  than 
his  aunt,  Miss  Letitia  Kedgbury. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  affair  was  clear 
to  him  as  daylight  The  prologue  of  the 
story  of  the  Trojan  War  was  just  going  to 
begin,  only  on  the  present  occasion  Paris 
came  from  Sparta,  and  not  from  the  city  of 
Priam.      Sir  Thomas  at  once  grasped  the 
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situation.  Two  things  moat  be  done  at 
once.  He  most  get  the  post-chaise,  with 
Miss  Kedgbury  inside,  on  its  wajr  back  to 
The  Latimers  without  delajr ;  and  he 
most  be  careful  to  bear  himself  so  that  he 
might  accomplish  this  not  very  pleasant 
task  without  word  or  manifestation  of  any 
sort  which  might  give  occasion  for  scandal 
hereafter.  It  wanted  but  ten  minutes  to 
eight  now,  so  there  was  need  for  promp- 
titude. He  rushed  to  the  door,  nearly 
upsetting  in  his  exit  the  savoury  dish  he 
was  destined  never  to  taste,  and  walking 
up  to  the  open  window  of  the  post-chaise, 
he  said  to  Miss  Kedgbury,  after  a  good- 
humoured  greeting,  how  kind  it  was  on 
her  part  to  come  over  to  meet  him  so  early 
in  the  morning. 

The  poor  lady's  face  fell  as  soon  as  she 
recognised  her  nephew,  and  he,  marking 
her  confusion,  fell  back  from  the  window  a 
little,  and  told  the  man  who  had  come  to 
take  down  the  luggage  to  wait  a  bit  The 
post-boy,  who  had  gone  into  the  inn  for  a 
morning  draught,  here  reappeared,  and 
recognising  Sir  Thomas,  began  to  touch  his 
cap  violently. 

''Jump  up/'  said  the  baronet,  "and 
drive  back  to  The  Latimers  at  once.  I  will 
ride  on  the  box."  He  sprang  up  as  he 
spoke ;  the  post-boy  obeyed  without  a  sign 
of  dissent ;  and  thus,  without  the  chance 
of  saying  a  word  of  explanation,  Miss 
Kedgbury  was  whirled  back  by  the  same 
road  along  which  she  had  travelled,  in  a 
very  different  humour,  not  half  an  hour 
before. 

The  direct  way  to  The  Latimers  lay  for 
some  mile  and  a  half  along  the  turnpike- 
road.  Sir  Thomas,  as  ho  sat  upon  the  box, 
probably  dreaded  the  first  half-hour  of 
the  home-coming  quite  as  much  as  Miss 
Kedgbury  did.  Just  before  the  postehaise 
reached  the  by-lane  which  led  to  the 
park  gates,  the  coach  bound  for  London 
came  in  sight  There  were  but  two  out- 
side passengers.  One  was  a  red-faced 
cattlehdealer,  who  stared  hugely  to  see 
Sir  Thomas  sitting  on  the  box-seat  of  a 
post-chaise,  and  the  other  was  M.  Dionysus 
Tricopoulos. 

Sir  Thomas  gazed  straight  before  him  as 
the  coach  swept  by,  and  took  no  heed  of 
the  cattle-dealer's  salute,  or  of  the  look  of 
terror  and  confusion  which  came  over  the 
countenance  of  the  Oreek.  The  carriages 
met,  passed  each  other,  and  separated ;  the 
one  bearing  back  Miss  Letitia  Kedgbury  to 
the  tranquil  home  she  had  too  hastily 
abandoned;     the    other    carrying    away 


M.  Dionysus  Tricopoulos  to  London,  and 
out  of  this  narrative  for  good  and  alL 

Li  spite  of  Sir  Thomas's  precautions, 
the  whole  story,  with  divers  emenda- 
tions and  additions,  was  soon  public  pro- 
perty. Carefully  as  he  played  Ids  part  he 
deceived  nobody,  not  even  the  poet-boys 
and  stable-helpers  at  The  Five  Pigs ;  for 
ladies,  when  they  go  to  meet  their  nephews 
returning  from  London  by  the  ooadi,  do 
not  as  a  rule  take  a  dozen  or  so  padnges 
of  luggage  with  them.  By  d^rees  the 
leading  facts  leaked  out  M.  Tricopoulos 
had  started  with  the  coach  from  Martie- 
bury,  having  taken  two  places — one  outside 
and  one  inside  to  avoid  suspicion — to 
London,  intending  to  pick  up  his  Helen  at 
Blanham  cross-roads  ;  but  fate  and  Sir 
Thomas  Kedgbury  had  willed  it  otherwise 

What  passed    between    the  aunt  and 
the  nephew  that  morning,  after  the  library 
door  closed  behind   them,  will  never  be 
known.      The  look  upon  old  Clarkson's 
face,  as  he  opened  the  front  door,  was  one 
of  blank  astonishment,  which   soon   gave 
way  to  one   of   keen    satisfaction  as  he 
ordered  the  post-chaise  round  to  the  side- 
door  to  unload  its  complement  of  luggage. 
After  a  little  everything  settled  down  into 
the  ordinary  groove.     Sir  Thomas  did  not 
leave  home  for  several  months.     He  had 
found  out,  apparently,  that  any  counsel  or 
advice  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give  to 
the  Greek  patriots  could  be'  given  quite  as 
well  by  letter  as  in  person.  He  settled  down 
to  county  work,  and  very  soon  became  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  county  meetings  by 
his  ability  and  force  of   character.      He 
pushed  hunself  generally  to  the  front,  and 
was  returned    to  Parliament   as  Liberal 
member   for    Martlebury,    our    cathedral 
city,  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  sitting 
members.    In  less  than  a  year  after  that 
sudden  return  of    his    from  Londim  he 
married,  and   then   Miss  Kedgbury  was 
suffered  to  depart  unimpeded  from  The 
Latimers.     She   took   up    her  abode  at 
Cheltenham.    Outwardly  there  was  pesee 
and  good-will  between  her  and  her  nephew; 
but  certein  people  who  were  in  a  positioii 
to  know    declared    that  Miss  Kedgbury 
never  forgave  that  officious  action  of  Sur 
Thomas,  when  he  ordered  the  post-boy  to 
drive  back  to  The  Latimers  In  the  raw  mist 
of  that  November  morning  ;  and  that  the 
baronet,  if   he  nourishes    any  hopes  of 
securing    Aunt   Letty's   thirty    thousand 
pounds  for  his  second  son,  is  building  the 
castle  of  his  hopes  upon  the  sand.     Thii 
might  have  been  mere  gossip,  of  course,  but 
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I  think  I  am  speaking  well  within  bounds 
when  I  saj  that  the  discovery  of  M. 
Tricopoulos's  designs  gave  a  death-blow 
to  Sir  Thomas  KcMdebury's  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  Hellas.  He  never  again  set  eyes 
on  the  crafty  Dionysus.  His  name  after  a 
time  disappeared  from  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee; and  it  has  been  remarked  that, 
from  this  p^eriod,  he  has  been  content  to 
allow  the  pioneers  of  freedom,  whether  in 
the  East  or  in  the  West,  to  work  out  their 
own  emancipation  without  any  interference 
on  his  partw 


THE   OUTETw   HEBRmES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

In  my  last  paper  I  spoke  of  the 
singular  sandy  shores  of  that  group  of 
isles  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  which,  collec- 
tively, obtain  the  name  of  '*  the  Long 
Island."  A  very  notable  peculiarity  of  the 
Southern  Isles  in  this  cluster — namely. 
North  Uist,  Benbecula,  South  Uist,  with 
the  small  outlying  isles  of  Vallay,  Bale- 
shere,  Orimisay,  and  Bona  —  is,  that 
though  at  high  tide  they  are  separated  by 
sounds  which  in  some  cases  are  several 
miles  in  width,  and  of  such  depth  as  to  be 
navigable  by  small  vessels,  they  are  at  low 
tide  practically  one  island,  connected  by 
flat  reaches  of  sand  and  low  rocks,  across 
which,  at  certain  hours,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  or  ride,  though  in  some  cases  the 
safe  track  is  so  devious  that  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  guide  ere  attempting  it  For 
it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  miss  the 
track,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  flat, 
perhaps  five  miles  in  width,  across  which, 
a  very  few  hours  later,  the  sea  will  be 
pouring  in  a  swift  tidal  current  with 
irresistible  force. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  fords  occupy 
a  large  share  of  consideration,  and  that 
their  daily  changes  form  a  very  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation.  Persons  meeting 
casually  on  the  road,  instead  of  exchanging 
comments  on  the  weather,  naturally  do  so 
with  respect  to  the  fords — ^whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  ford  or  a  bad  one,  a 
dry  ford  or  a  wet  one,  and  especially  at 
what  hour  there  will  be  a  ford — in  other 
words,  at  what  hour  it  will  approach  low 
tida  And  a  very  serious  matter  it  is,  to 
ensure  getting  accurate  information  on  the 
subject,  where  a  miscalculation  may  prove 
a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Not  only  does  the  condition  of  these 
fords  vary  with  every  ebb  and  flow,  but 
still  more,  of  course,  with  the  periodical 
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o  tides  and  **neap"  tides,  and 
with  every  changing  influence  of  storm  or 
calm.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the 
fords  connecting  the  various  isles  is  essen- 
tially different.  Between  Yallay  and  North 
Uist  stretches  a  level  shore  of  hard  white 
sand,  two  miles  in  width,  affording  a  firm 
roadway  for  cart  or  rider,  though  few  such 
come  to  disturb  the  white-winged  sea-birds 
which  float  in  the  breeze,  &e  flecks  of 
spray  from  the  white  surges  beyond. 

But  the  fords  which  connect  the  more 
thickly  peopled  isles  are  a  precious  harvest- 
field  for  the  inhabitants,  who  day  by  day 
go  forth  with  their  creels  (i.e.,  the  wicker 
baskets  they  habitually  carry  on  their 
backs)  to  collect  whatever  treasures  have 
been  left  for  them  by  the  ever-bountiful 
waters.  It  is  a  daily  lottery  in  which  none 
need  draw  blanks,  for  though  the  supply 
may  not  sound  very  inviting  to  our  fas- 
tidious ears,  these  poor  folk  are  well  con- 
tent with  a  mixed  bag  of  periwinkles, 
whelks,  cockles,  musseb,  and  spout-fisL 
The  latter  are  the  long  razor-shell,  which 
lies  buried  beneath  the  sand,  and  periodi- 
cally throws  up  a  jet  of  water,  like  a 
miniature  whale,  thus  gaining  its  name, 
and  revealing  its  presence  to  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  women  and  children,  who 
quickly  dart  towards  the  tiny  fountain  and 
dig  out  the  hidden  dainty.  A  tough 
leathery  morsel  it  is,  more  so  even  than 
the  dulse — an  edible,  claret-coloured  sea- 
weed, of  which  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed. 

By  way  of  less  indigestible  fare,  tiny 
fishes  and  crabs  are  caught  in  the  little 
pools  among  the  rocks,  and  so,  day  by  day, 
each  gleaner  in  this  harvest  of  the  sea  returns 
laden  with  something  that  can  be  eaten 
to  eke  out  the  poor  cake  of  oatmeal  or  the 
bowl  of  porridge  which  form  the  only 
household  fare.  Fortunate  indeed  are 
those  homes  which  lie  within  reach  of  the 
shore,  and  of  these  daily  dfts  of  old  ocean. 
For  those  who  live  far  imand  there  is  no 
substitute,  and  as  a  large  number  of  the 
people  either  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  cow, 
or  have  no  pasture  for  her,  the  luxury  of 
milk  is  unattainable,  and  dry  porridge  day 
after  day  is  dull  fare,  albeit  there  are  at 
this  moment  many  thousands  in  the 
Western  Isles  and  Highlands  who  would 
be  thankful  indeed  were  they  able  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  supply  of  oatmeal  for  their 
daily  need. 

Between  North  Uist  and  Benbecula  lies 
''  the  Big  Ford,"  which  is  about  four  miles 
in  width,  extending  partly  over  somewhat 
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uncertain  sands,  and  then  following  a  very 
uncertain  track,  twisting  and  turning,  in 
and  out,  between  low  reefs  of  black  rocks, 
through  beds  'of  seaweed  and  tangle, 
partly  covered  with  water,  skirting  quick- 
sands and  dangerous  holes.  Here  and  there 
stands  a  black  beacon,  a  survivor  of  those 
which  were  once  erected  to  mark  the 
track,  but  of  which  winds  and  stormy 
waters  have  carried  most  away,  so  that 
those  which  remain  are  comparatively  few. 

This  is  a  dreary  and  wet  tramp  even  on 
the  rare  days  of  sunshine,  but  in  the  grey 
stormy  weather  which  mostly  prevails  in 
these  sad  isles  it  is  truly  repellent  Far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  visible  but 
amphibious  islets  of  black  bog,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  inhabited  isles  of  Orimisay 
and  Baleshere. 

Nor  is  bleak  Benbecula  itself  much  of 
an  improvement,  for  it  is  but  a  dreary 
expanse  of  dark  peat-moss  and  sodden 
morass,  only  varied  by  shallow  brackish 
lochs — a  very  picture  of  desolation,  and 
its  few  wretched  inhabitants  seem  like  the 
natural  product  of  the  land  that  has  given 
them  birth. 

Yet  the  dreariness  seems  all  intensified 
when,  after  splashing  through  the  South 
Ford,  South  Uist  is  reached,  one  wide 
dismal  morass,  varied  indeed  by  the  great 
frowning  form  of  Mount  Hecla,  which 
attains  a  height  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  but  has  nevertheless  no 
attraction  of  beauty  in  its  sweeping  curves. 
Here,  too,  the  land  is  showered  over  with 
shallow  lakes,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  but  none  exceeding  a  few  feet  in 
depth,  dark  and  pitch-like.  In  the  frequent 
prolonged  rains  the  country  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  bog,  so,  at  some  period  of  unwonted 
energy,  the  road  was  constructed  across  the 
bland  upon  anarrowstonecauseway.carried 
in  a  straight  line  over  moor  and  mosa  This, 
however,  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair, and  grows  gradually  worse  and 
worse. 

The  misery  of  the  inhabitants  is  in 
keeping  with  the  drearinessof  their  wretched 
hovels,  which  are  squalid  and  filthy  beyond 
description,  clustered  together  in  the  midst 
of  the  dismal  morass,  only  to  be  reached 
by  stepping-stones  across  black  quagmires. 
Such  homes !  Mere  peat  huts — walls  and 
roofs  alike  built  of  sodden  turf  through 
which  the  rain  drips  drearily  on  the  damp 
earthen  floors  where  the  half -naked  children 
crawl  about  among  the  puddles.  Small 
wonder  that  the  clnldren  bom  and  reared 
in  such  surroundings  should  be  puny  and 


sickly,  and  their  elders  listless  and  dis- 
pirited, with  no  heart  left  to  battle  against 
such  circumstances. 

When  their  dull  life  is  ended  they  are 
laid  to  rest  in  a  very  old  burial-ground  on 
the  top  of  a  grass-grown  sand-iiill,  over- 
looking the  wild  ocean.  A  cross  of  worm- 
eaten  driftwood  marks  the  centre,  round 
which  are  laid  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
predominate  in  the  isle.  Protestants  are 
buried  in  an  outer  circle,  while  beyond 
these  are  laid  strangers  and  the  unknown 
dead  who  are  cast  up  by  the  sea  A  few 
richly-carved  stones  mark  some  of  the  oldeit 
graves,  but  most  have  only  a  grassy  mound 
where  bluebells  and  sea-pinks  blossom 
lovingly  above  the  nameless  dead.  And 
when  the  wild  winds  sweep  over  the  green 
hill,  and  the  rustling  bent-grass  sways  in 
the  breeze,  the  living  listen  reverently 
with  a  lingering  belief  that  the  spirits 
of  their  forefathers  are  borne  along  by 
those  rushing  winds,  and  that  their  warm 
grey  ghosts  do  oftentimes  appear,  dimly 
shadowed  amid  the  misty  hills. 

Very  different  to  these  dreary  isles  of 
sodden  morass  is  the  cluster  of  precipitous 
isles  to  the  southward,  whose  bold  cliffB  of 
dark  whinstone  and  grey  gneiss  or  granite 
form  the  westernmost  bul  wark  of  ScoUand'e 
possessions — always  excepting  St  Kilda, 
that  lonely  rock  which  rises  precipitously 
from  the  waves,  at  a  distance  of  six^  miks 
from  the  Long  Island. 

Of  these  southern  rocky  isles,  Barra  is 
only  separated  from  South  Uist  by  six 
miles  of  rolling  ocean.  Isle  Eriskay  rising 
from  the  Barra  Sound  as  a  connecting 
link  in  the  island  chain,  which,  growing 
gradually  smaller  and  more  remarkable  in 
the  successive  isles  of  Yatersay,  Sannderay, 
Pabbay,  Mingalay,  and  Bemera,  then 
terminates  abruptly.  As  seen  on  the  map 
the  general  outline  of  these  Outer  Hebridss 
is  singularly  suggestive  of  the  form  of  some 
sea-saurian,  whose  snout  is  represented  by 
the  Butt  of  Lewis,  his  nnder-jaw  l^ 
Trompan  Head,  whilst  the  broken  chain  of 
islandis  suggests  his  jointed  body. 

Barra  presents  a  sea-face  of  dark  rocks 
and  caves,  broken  by  deep  bays,  gleaming 
with  the  finest  wbite  shdl-sand.  The 
interior  of  the  isle  is  wild  and  rugged,  but 
its  green  hills  afford  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattla  Here,  in  days  of  dd, 
dwelttheMacNeils  of  Barra,  whose  home  was 
Kisimul  Castle,  most  picturesquely  sitiuttfcad 
on  a  rocky  island  in  Kisimul  Bay.  It  is  s 
noble  ruin  still,  perhaps  more  strilong  nowin 
its  old  age,  and  with  a  kindly  veil  of  delicate 
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ferns  (Aspleniom  marinam)  fringing  the 
stately  old  keep,  than  even  in  the  days 
when  the  island  chiefs  here  held  their 
court,  and  the  galley  of  MacNeil  found  a 
secure  refuge  from  the  storm  in  a  cunningly 
constructed  dock,  actually  within  shelter 
of  the  castle  walls,  a  strong  sea-wall  afford- 
ing protection  from  the  waves. 

This  old  castle  is  known  to  have  existed 
for  about  seven  hundred  years.  When 
Martin  visited  these  isles,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  castle  was  still  inhabited, 
and  the  warlike  precautions  instituted  by 
piratical  chiefs  were  still  kept  up.  Guards 
and  sentries  were  duly  posted,  to  keep 
watch  in  case  of  possible  surprise,  and  an 
ofScial  known  as  the  ''gockman"  was 
placed  on  sentry  duty  over  the  gate,  and 
whiled  away  the  long  hours  of  night  by 
droning  out  old  Gaelic  songs,  and  occa- 
sionally hurling  stones  at  imaginary  foes. 

Doubtless  the  rhymes  he  chaunted  were 
old  as  the  warlike  traditions  which  he 
represented,  for  this  wave-washed  old 
fortress  of  the  MacNeils  was  actually 
built  on  the  site  of  a  very  much  older 
Danish  fort,  called  Tur  Leoid,  under 
whose  shelter  a  fleet  of  Danish  galleys  lay, 
ever  ready  for  action.  Now  all  is  very 
peaceful,  and  the  only  enemy  to  be  guarded 
against,  is  that  most  insidious  of  foes — 
famine — against  the  gaunt  approach  of 
which  the  wariest  watchers  can  avail 
nothing,  and  which  to-day,  alas !  broods 
over  aU  these  western  isle& 

To  the  south-west  of  Barra  extends  the 
disconnected  chain  of  precipitous  isles, 
rocky  ramparts,  and  battlemented  cliffs, 
rising  sheer  from  the  great  green  waves ; 
crags  for  the  most  part  inaccessible  to  man, 
but  dear  to  myriads  of  wild  sea-birds,  which 
float  around  their  summits,  like  quivering 
snow-flakes  in  a  wintry  stonn. 

Grandest  of  all  is  uie  Isle  of  Mingalay, 
whose  dark  precipices  tower  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  sea.  In  the  summer  months 
these  are  literally  white  with  the  vast 
multitudes  of  sea-fowl  of  every  species, 
which,  arriving  for  a  preliminary  visit  in 
February,  come  to  take  up  house  in  May, 
when  they  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their 
broods.  Through  the  long  summer  months 
the  strangest  order  prevails  in  this  well- 
orsanised  bird  community.  Every  rock- 
ledqge  seems  to  be  apportioned,  and  each 
fanuly  holds  its  eround  by  some  most 
rigid  land  tenure,  u>r  there  is  no  trespass- 
ing, and  no  poachine,  all  goes  on  in  perfect 
amity,  notwithstanding  the  overcrowding 
of  the  feathered  multitude. 


As  the  autumn  closes  in,  the  patriarchs 
of  the  commimity  give  the  signal  for  de- 
parture, and  soon  not  one  fluttering  wing 
remains  to  give  a  semblance  of  life  to  the 
cold  stem  crags,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
few  small  hovels,  whose  chief  occupation 
lies  in  bird-catching,  settle  down  to  their 
long  seven  months  of  winter,  ere  they  need 
hope  for  the  return  of  the  wild,  beautiful 
sea-birds. 

One  mile  from  Mingalay  lies  South 
Bemera,  the  southernmost  of  the  isles,  a 
bold  mass  of  gneiss,  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  half  a  mile  in  width,  sloping  gradually 
downward  towards  the  east,  but  presenting 
to  the  western  waves  a  precipitous  front 
of  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  height, 
crowned  with  a  magnificent  lighthouse  of 
granite  and  iron,  such  as  may  defy  the 
wildest  storm,  and  warn  all  mariners  to 
keep  as  far  as  possible  from  this  deadly 
coast  It  is  said  that  tiiis  blessed  light 
can  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  .thirty  miles,  but^  practically,  the  height 
of  the  cra^  on  which  it  has  been  placed  is 
found  to  be  a  disadvantage,  as  its  light  is 
often  shrouded  in  mist,  while  all  is  clear 
below. 

Lonely,  indeed,  is  the  lot  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  this  beacon  light,  left  to  their 
own  resources  on  this  uttermost  isle,  their 
only  communication  with  the  outer  world 
being  when,  twice  a  year,  the  lighthouse 
stores  are  brought  by  a  steamer,  vmich  can 
only  lie-to  for  a  few  hours,  for  there  is  no 
manner  of  anchorage,  and  the  only  possible 
landing-place  is  a  shelving  ledge  of  rock,  on 
which  he  who  would  go  ashore  must  spring, 
at  the  moment  when  his  boat  rises  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  and  then  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  summit,  by  scrambling  up  a 
slippery  shelving  rock. 

Once  a  year,  too,  a  priest  from  Barra 
comes  here  to  visit  his  little  flock,  number- 
ing about  two  score — a  fine,  hardy,  self- 
reliant  race.  Their  isle  supplies  pasture 
for  cows  and  goats,  so  they  have  the  bless- 
ing of  good  milk ;  otherwise  the  sea-birds 
who  congregate  on  the  clifGs — ^puffins  and 
auks,  gimlemots  and  kittewakes — supply 
their  larder  with  fresh  meat  in  summer  and 
salt  meat  for  winter  use ;  also  with  oil  for 
their  lamps  and  feathers  for  beddiug. 
When  fishing  is  possible,  the  boats  go  off 
to  wrest  a  harvest  from  the  sea — cuddles, 
haddock,  herring,  flounders,  lythe  and 
sythe,  rock-codlings,  and  skate.  Eels  they 
will  not  touch,  but  dog-fish  are  welcome, 
and  are  salted  and  dried  for  winter  store. 

In  the  springtime  thousands  of  eggs  are 
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taken  by  bold  cragsmen,  who  adventure, 
and  sometimes  sacrifice,  their  lives  in  this 
quest 

Never  was  there  a  more  self-contained 
colony  than  these  hardy  folk,  bom  and 
bred  on  this  little  lonely  isle.  Even  their 
clothing  is  the  product  of  their  own  isle — 
home-grown  wool,  all  home-spun;  dark- 
blue  garments  for  the  men,  and  striped 
winceys  for  the  women.  The  little  crofts 
supply  a  scanty  store  of  oatmeal  and 
potatoes,  and  though  the  rare  luxuries  of 
tea  and  sugar  are,  of  course,  imported,  they 
are  purchased  in  exchange  for  Bemera 
feathers,  which  are  sold  for  bedding. 

The  only  necessary  of  life  which  the  isle 
does  not  produce  is  wood — not  enough  to 
make  a  walking-stick — but  in  a  land  where 
the  houses  are  built  of  turf,  which  also 
supplies  needful  fuel,  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  wood  is  really  necessary,  and  the 
Ocean  is  kind  to  these  her  cluldren,  and 
ofttimes  brings  drift-wood  and  fragments 
of  wrecks  within  their  reach,  enough  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  few  tables  and  benches, 
box-beds,  and  "  kista"  The  wood  which 
most  rarely  floats  to  them,  and  is  most 
valued,  is  such  Ions  spars  as  they  can  use 
in  the  making  of  bird-poles  with  which  to 
knock  down  birds  on  the  wing — a  strange 
feat  of  skill,  involving  patient  waiting,  and 
a  swift  unerring  blow.  The  time  most 
favourable  to  this  sport  is  during  wild 
storms,  when  the  very  birds  are  bewildered, 
and,  instead  of  flying  straight  to  their  nests 
in  die  cliff,  are  swept  further  inland.  Then 
the  fowler  (who  is  lying  patiently  on  his 
back  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  with 
his  head  to  the  sea,  and  armed  with  a  long 
pole^  strikes  the  bird  with  dexterous  aim, 
rarely  missiog  his  mark. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  even  St 
Kilda's  lone  isle  can  be  more  utterly  isolated 
from  the  great,  busy,  bustling  world  than 
are  these  natives  of  Bemera.  Yet  it  cer- 
tainly lies  more  remote  from  the  tide  of 
life,  being  about  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  isle,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  the  mainland.  It  is  a  larger 
world  than  Bemera,  being  three  miles  long 
by  two  in  Y^dth,  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
rising  precipitously  from  the  ocean;  in 
some  places  attaining  a  height  of  about 
one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  Against 
these,  the  highest  crags  in  Britain,  the 
wild  green  waves  dash  ceaselessly,  with  the 
full  sweep  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  unbroken 
by  one  sheltering  reef. 

There  are  only  two  spots  on  the  isle 
where  it  is  possible  to  land,  and  one  of 


these  is  only  by  a  steep  scramble  up  the 
rocka  The  other  is  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  green  valley  which  runs  down  to  the 
shore,  along  which  lies  the  village  of 
eighteen  tidy  two-roomed  stone  houses, 
bmlt  by  the  proprietor,  Macleod  of  Madeod, 
to  replace  the  too-wretched  turf-hovels  in 
which  the  poor  islanders  used  to  live  in 
indescribable  filtL  They  were  huts  widi 
neither  chimney  nor  window,  merely  flat- 
roofed  peat-mounds  thatched,  and  half- 
buried  m  an  accumulation  of  filth,  both 
outside  and  in.  The  miserable  village  was 
just  like  a  Hottentot  kraal,  the  houses 
rarely  exceeding  four  feet  in  apparent 
height,  beine  sunk  in  the  earth  so  as  to  be 
less  exposed  to  the  wild  raging  winds 
which  sweep  the  island  with  such  terrific 
violence.  Within  there  was  no  furniture 
of  any  sort,  only  dense  clouds  of  thick 
peat-smoke,  rising  from  a  fire-place  which 
was  merely  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
hut.  These  primitive  hovels  are  still  to 
be  seen,  but  when  Macleod  purchased  this 
remarkable  *'  fancy  "  property,  his  first  esre 
was  to  provide  decent  homes  for  the  people, 
so  now  each  family  owns  a  tnbatanfeial 
cottage.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
remunerative  investment,  if,  as  is  stated, 
the  piice  paid  for  this  lone  rock  was  about 
three  thousand  pounds,  and  its  rental,  in  a 
good  year,  may  be  eighty  pounda,  all  of 
which,  and  more  to  boot,  is  returned  to  the 
isle  in  some  form  or  another. 

In  the  little  valley  about  thirty  acres 
of  land  are  under  cultivation,  oats  and 
potatoes  being  grown  in  the  usual  tiny 
fields.  But  the  crops  are  said  to  go  <m 
deteriorating,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  supply  of  guano  on  the  rock-ledgei 
must  be  abundant  and  annually  renewed. 
An  average  harvest  only  trebles  the  seed 
sown — a  poor  return  for  much  labour. 

About  fifty  head  of  black  cattle  and 
four  hundred  sheep  find  pasture  among  the 
rocky  hills,  but  the  pastures  are  also  said 
to  be  seriously  diminishing,  as  the  necessity 
of  procuring  fuel  leads  to  the  torf  being 
cut  faster  than  it  can  grow. 

The  eighteen  families  are  in  tnith 
branches  of  six  families,  representatives 
of  the  Fergusons  and  Gillies,  McQueens, 
McCrinons,  McDonalds,  and  McKinnont. 
They  number  in  all  about  eighty  aouls,  of 
whom  about  two-thirds  are  women,  miny 
of  the  young  men  having  gone  off  in  seardi 
of  wider  fields  of  life. 

They  are  a  comely,  healthy- looking 
community,  as  those  should  be  who  sre 
nurtured  in  such  gloriously  keen  life-giving  I 
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breezes,  laden  with  iodine ;  and  yet  many 
are  said  to  be  afflicted  with  scrofula — 
probably  due  to  constant  close  inter- 
marriage. That  rheumatism  should  be 
sorely  prevalent  is  only  natural,  for  the 
battle  of  life  is  hard  and  the  climate  very 
aeyere,  especially  during  the  long,  cUU, 
snowy  winters. 

The  people  have  all  the  good  qualities 
that  so  often  belong  to  a  piimitiTO  isolated 
existence — exceeding  honesty  and  kindli- 
ness, a  strong  faith,  and  mudi  dcTOUtness. 
Apparently  their  religions  training  was 
well  attended  to  by  the  early  aposties  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  for  the  sites  of 
several  cells  of  these  saintly  men  are  still 
pointed  out  on  the  isle.  Now  every  man 
and  woman  on  the  isle,  down  to  the  cix- 
year-old  children,  reads  the  Bible  in  the 
native  Gaelic  and  devoutly  attends  the 
ministrations  of  a  Free  Church  minister, 
long  resident,  who  officiates  in  a  neat  litde 
stone  church. 

Lonely,  indeed,  must  be  his  lot,  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  educated 
men,  no  post,  no  newspapers,  few  books, 
only  exchanging  words  with  members  of 
the  outer  world  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  a  vessel  chances  to  touch  here  from 
cariosity ;  but  these  are  rare  indeed,  as  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  coast,  without  any 
sort  of  harbour  or  anchorage,  causes  most 
ships  to  steer  very  clear  of  these  frowning 
crags. 

The  only  regular  communication  with 
the  mainland  is  when  once,  or  perhaps 
twice,  in  the  year  a  boat  comes  over  from 
Harris — which  may  be  considered  the 
mainland  of  St.  Kilda — ^laden  with  useful 
merchandise,  to  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  the  isle,  which  consists  chiefly  of  sea- 
birds'  feathers,  for  bedding,  and  their 
eggs,  which  are  used  in  calendering  chintz 
— freshness,  I  am  told,  being  no  object 

But,  though  not  averse  to  such  occa- 
rional  luxury  as  a  cup  of  tea,  these 
children  of  the  mists  and  of  the  waves 
have  few  requirements  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  their  own  toil  on  their  own 
isle.  Their  sheep  supply  them  with  wool, 
which  they  spin  and  dye  for  themselves, 
and  therewith  knit  their  own  stockings 
and  weave  strong  home-spun  doth,  from 
which  they  fashion  their  garments  without 
undue  slavery  to  fashioa  Even  their 
boots  are  of  St.  Eilda  hides,  home-made. 
Their  curious  rude  pottery  is  roughly 
shaped  by  hand,  glazed  with  milk,  and 
then  baked  in  the  sun.  It  is  not  to  be 
for  a  moment  compared  with  even    the 


coarsest  specimens  of  the  hand -made 
pottery  of  the  poor  fisherwomen  in  the 
Fijian  Isles.  Nevertheless  it  answers  its 
purpose,  and  bowls,  jars,  and  cooking-pots 
of  island-ware  are  still  in  common  use. 

Of  course  all  wood  has  to  be  imported, 
for  here,  as  in  Bemera  and  many  other 
isles,  not  a  twig  is  to  be  seen ;  and 
so  the  islanders  have  chiefly  to  rely  on 
drift-wood  for  their  timber  supply.  Happily 
the  warm  Gulf  Stream  brings  them  many 
treasures — including  fine  logs,  which  are 
none  tha  worse  for  being  encrusted  with 
barnacles  and  seaweed.  Stores  from 
wrecked  ships  sometimes  float  within 
reach,  not  altogether  destroyed  by  sea- 
water,  and  though  the  precipitous  coast 
affords  no  shelving  shore  on  which  kind 
Ocean  may  deposit  her  gifts,  many  such 
trophies  are  towed  home  by  the  fishers. 
The  island  now  possesses  two  or  throe 
small  boats,  in  place  of  only  one,  as  was 
the  case  at  the  time  of  Martin's  visit  to 
St  Kilda. 

Not  long  before  his  visit,  this  boat,  con- 
taining six  or  eight  men,  had  been  wrecked 
near  a  neighbouring  islet — a  mere  ocean 
rock.  To  tms  the  men  contrived  to  swim, 
and  collected  heaps  of  sun-dried  seaweed. 
Of  this  they  made  separate  piles,  one 
to  represent  each  man,  and  at  night  they 
lighted  this  row  of  bonfires,  and  the  wives 
understood  the  sign  and  were  comforted, 
and  devoted  all  their  energies  to  carrying 
on  the  men's  work  as  well  as  their  own, 
in  working  the  little  crofts,  and  tendins 
the  herds,  till  such  time  as  the  steward, 
or  factor,  should  visit  the  isle,  and  go- 
to the  rescue  of  the  men.  This  happy 
deliverance  did  not  occur  for  several 
months,  during  which  prolonged  period 
the  men  had  contrived  to  keep  themselves 
idive  on  dulse  and  such  fish  as  they  could 
catch. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  St  Eilda 
is  its  bird-life,  which  is  so  abundant  that 
to  a  vessel  approaching  the  isle,  the  cliffs 
seem  to  be  wmte,  because  of  the  countless 
mvriads  of  gulls,  guillemots,  gannets,  and 
all  manner  of  sea-birds,  whose  nests  are 
closely  packed  on  every  ledge  in  the  face 
of  the  crag.  All  day  long  during  the 
summer  months  these  beautiful  birds  of 
dazzling  whiteness  float  in  tremulous 
clouds  around  their  ocean-girdled  home,  as 
though  the  white,  spray  of  the  surging 
billo?rs  were  carried  up  to  the  Mue  heaven. 
The  more  inaccessible  the  crags,  the 
more  thickly  are  they  crowded  with  nests, 
and  with  the   beautiful  large   blue  and 
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green  eggs,  some  of  which  are  laid  on  the 
bare  rock  or  amongst  large  stones,  while 
more  careful  parents  collect  grass  or  rashes 
to  soften  the  cradles  of  their  nestlines.  By 
some  marvelloas  instinct,  each  bird  knows 
its  own  egg  amongst  all  those  millions,  and 
returns  from  its  fishing  expeditions  to  rear 
its  soft  downy  offspring,  and  all  through 
the  long  summer  days  busy  life  reigns  in 
that  vast  nursery,  and  the  young  biras  are 
trained  to  battle  with  wind  and  wave,  and 
to  snatch  silvery  dainties  from  the  green 
seas. 

Then,  when  all  have  grown  strong,  and 
are  able  to  earn  their  own  liyin^,  these 
beautiful  snowy  birds  with  the  wild  eyes 
and  the  eerie  cry,  prepare  to  seek  their 
winter  -  quarters  in  some  other  clime. 
Deafening  is  the  chorus  of  screaming  and 
chattering  as  the  feathery  crowds  prepare 
for  their  long  flight.  Then  the  great  bird- 
army  departs,  and  only  the  surging  of  the 
wild  waves  and  the  rushing  winds  disturb 
the  stillness  which  enfolds  the  deserted 
isles,  and  the  people  say  it  feels  sad  and 
lonesome,  as  well  it  may. 

For  the  birds  represent  their  harvest 
and  their  work — a  work  enlivened  by  all 
the  excitement  of  personal  peril.  The  rock- 
fowler  who  would  lay  in  a  good  store  of 
eggs  must  be  able  to  find  a  footing  where 
no  goat  would  venture,  creeping  along 
scarcely  perceptible  ledges,  on  the  face  of 
the  giddy  cliff,  where  one  false  step  would 
assuredly  prove  his  last,  for  the  next 
moment  would  see  him  flash  through  the 
air  to  disappear  in  the  seething  ocean  far 
below.  The  richest  harvest  awaits  him 
on  the  ledges  of  crags,  wholly  inaccessible 
save  to  him  who  dares  venture  to  let  him- 
self down,  slung  by  a  strong  rope  held  by 
his  companions  on  some  upper  cliffs. 

The  most  trusty  sort  of  rope  is  a  three- 
fold twist,  made  of  strong  raw  cowhide. 
This  again  is  covered  with  sheepskin  to 

Srotect  it  from  the  sharp  cutting  rocks, 
uch  a  rope  as  this  is  a  precious  heirloom — 
a  bride  can  bring  her  husband  no  more 
valued  dower,  nor  can  a  man  bequeath  to 
his  friend  a  more  excellent  l^acy,  for 
with  fair  usage  it  should  last  at  least  two 
generations. 

The  fowler  thus  slung  in  mid-air  carries 
a  light  pole,  terminating  in  a  cup-shaped 
bag,  with  which  he  scoops  up  tne  eggs 
from  such  recesses  as  he  cannot  reach  by 
hand;  and  then  carefully  lays  his  trea< 
Bures  in  the  big  creel  which  he  carries  for 
the  purpose.  Thus  year  by  year  the  harvest 
of  eggs  is  reaped,  and  multitudes  of  birds 


are  captured,  and  still  their  numbers  show 
no  decrease.  Martin  recorded  how  in  one 
day  he  saw  the  people  bring  home  two 
thousand  sea-fowl  and  twenty-nine  larg^ 
baskets  full  of  eggs,  some  containing  four 
hundred  eggs,  others  about  eight  hundred 
of  lesser  sorts.  And  still  this  great  slaughter 
of  birds  continues  year  by  year.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  ^annets  are  annually 
captured  in  the  Hebndes,  yet  year  by  year 
their  hosts  return  numerous  as  ever. 

Martin  was  much  struck  by  the  simple 
dower  required  for  a  young  woman,  namely, 
one  pound  of  horse-hair,  imerewith  to  make 
snares  for  the  bridegroom's  fowling  I 

Very  quaint,  too,  is  Dr.  John  Mae- 
Gulloch's  account  of  St.  Kilda,  published 
sixty-four  years  aga  He  says  :  '*  The  air 
is  Aill  of  featherod  animals,  the  sea  is 
covered  with  them,  the  houses  are  orna- 
mented by  them,  and  the  inhabitants  look 
as  if  they  had  been  all  tarred  and  feathered, 
for  their  hair  is  full  of  feathers,  and  their 
clothes  are  covered  with  featheia  The 
women  look  like  feathered  Mercurys,  for 
their  shoes  are  made  of  gannet's  skia 
Everything  smells  of  feathers." 

Besides    all  the  varieties  of  sea-galls, 
many  rarer  birds  breed  here  freely.    Sach 
are  the  great  auk,  the  solan  goose,  and  the 
great  northern  diver.      There  are  eider- 
ducks  too,  whose  nests  are  eagerly  aoogUi 
for  the  sake  of  the  precious  down  which 
the  mother-duck  plucks   from  her  own 
breast,  therewith  to  line  her  cradle,  and 
with  which  also  she  covers  her  four  eggi, 
that    her    nestlings    may  find  a  wannff 
shelter    when    they    come     forth.     Tbd 
islanders  have  small  pity  for  this  tender 
mother,    and    ruthlessly    return    seveial 
times  in  each  season  to  rob  each  nest  of 
one  or  more  eggs,  knowing  that  the  long* 
suffering  bird  will  not  only  lay  more  eggt, 
but  wiU  also  renew  the  supply  of  dows, 
again  and  again,  till  she  literaUy  has  none 
left,  whereupon  the  drake   comes  to  tbe 
rescue,  and  contributes  his  shara    Bythii 
process,  a  single  eider-down  duck  caabe 
induced  to  yield  half  a  pound  of  down  in 
a  season,  which,  considering  its  amaxiiV 
lightness,  means  an  extraorcunary  amoani 

Thousands  of  puffins  live  in  coloaitf 
almost  like  warrens,  many  of  them,  indafld, 
making  their  nests  in  old  rabbit-hokt» 
while  others  burrow  in  the  earth  with  their 
strong  beak,  or,  as  an  English-speakiog 
Scot  would  say,  their  "  neb."  Hence  tbj 
common  name  for  a  puffin,  "  coulter-nets 
from  the  coulter  of  a  plough. 
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Here  and  there,  among  the  serried  ranks 
of  white  birds,  grave  black  cormorants 
keep  their  solemn  watch.  Even  these  are 
eaten,  though  not  greatly  appreciated; 
thongh  they  are  found  lees  unpalatable 
when  they  have  been  buried  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  skinned,  ere  they  are  cooKed. 
The  foolish  guillemots  are  more  in  favour, 
and  earn  their  name  by  sitting  immovably 
on  the  rocks,  and  suffering  the  fowler  to 
capture  them  by  hand. 

Multitudes  of  stormy  petrel  are  caught 
with  snares.  Sailors  say  that  they  are 
named  in  memory  of  St.  Peter  walking  on 
the  waters;  but  they  are  known  to  the 
islanders  as  fulmar,  and  are  specially 
prized  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
oil  they  yield,  a  coarse  yellow  oil  with  a 
heavy  rancid  smell,  which,  however,  is  con- 
sidered valuable  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism, 
and  moreover  bums  with  a  dim  light  in 
the  rude  lamps  which  afford  a  pale  glimmer 
through  the  long  dreary  winter  evenings. 
So  exceedingly  oily  is  this  storm-bird 
(which,  by  the  way,  seems  specially  created 
to  be  a  living  proof  of  the  value  of  oil  on 
the  waves)  that  it  is  said  that  a  rude  lamp 
is  sometimes  improvised  by  passing  a  wick 
through  the  body  of  a  dead  bird,  and 
lighting  it  at  the  beak,  when  it  will  actually 
bum  for  some  time.  Even  the  oldest 
crones  can  do  their  part  in  snaring  the 
birds,  by  setting  long  strines  with  nooses, 
and  then  watching,  in  order  to  pull  the 
string  at  the  right  moment. 

These  are  the  cheery  aspects  of  life  on 
St  Kilda  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  long  day  has  practically  no  real  night 
Bat  dreary,  indeed,  must  be  the  wild 
wintry  months,  when  for  miles  on  every 
side  nothing  is  visible  but  range  beyond 
range  of  raging  billows,  and  blin£ng  spray 
enfolds  the  isle  in  drifting  brine.  Appalling 
thunderstorms  darken  even  the  brief  hours 
of  day,  which  give  place  to  dismal  nights 
averaging  sixteen  hours  of  darkness. 

During  these  wintry  storms,  the  cattle 
and  the  flocks  must  seek  for  themselves 
such  comers  of  shelter  as  exist ;  and  the 
people  busy  themselves  with  their  weaving 
and  knitting,  and  in  cleaning  and  pre- 
paring their  feathera  When  ready  for 
market  they  are  stored  in  low  stone  cells, 
and  covered  with  turf,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  merchant  from  the  Lone  Isle. 

Thus,  year  after  year,  the  simple  round 
of  life  moves  on.  To  the  casual  visitor  it  is 
a  life  full  of  strange,  picturesque  incident, 
bat  one  suggestive  of  dull  monotony  to  any 
but  a  bom  islander,  one  who  can  calmly 


contemplate  the  prospect  of  watching  the 
sun  rise  from  the  ocean,  and  sink  into  it 
again,  day  after  day,  always  from  the  same 
spot,  throughout  his  fourscore  years.  Yet 
such  men  do  exist,  and  nowhere  is  the 
love  of  country  and  of  home  more  deeply 
rooted  than  among  the  lonely  islanders  of 
St  Kilda. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


Is  it  fancy  that  on  Saturdav  nights  the 
sky  takes  a  more  lurid  glare  than  at  other 
times  ?  as  the  long  lines  of  lighted  streets 
throw  a  glow  like  that  of  a  distant  con^ 
flagration  over  the  horizon — for  there  is  an 
horizon  at  times  even  in  London,  as  to- 
night, when,  with  a  keen  wind  and  fierce 
bursts  of  rain,  there  are  visions  of  dark 
purple  rents  in  the  clouds,  and  ihe  sheen 
of  tranquil  stars.  All  round  flickers  the 
ruddy  gleam  as  of  distant  bale-fires,  and 
you  may  fancy  that  you  hear  the  murmur 
of  many  voices,  the  echo  of  the  din  of 
the  streets  that  put  a  girdle  about  the 
city  of  glaring  lights  and  marching 
multitudes.  Far  and  far  away  shine  the 
beacons  of  this  popular  gathering.  Town 
after  town  throws  its  flare  also  to  the  sky, 
even  to  the  little  villages,  where  labourers' 
wives  throng  to  the  universal  shops  where 
tea  and  bacon  are  sold  with  calicoes  and 
corduroys — even  these  have  their  little  glow 
to  themselves,  that  strives  to  pierce  the 
dark  canopy  of  night,  and  to  light  up  the 
wet,  soaking  footpaths  through  the  fields, 
and  the  dars,  m3r8terious  woods. 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  fields  and  woods 
from  a  cold  and  draughty  carriage  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  with  a  change  of 
company  at  every  staUon,  the  great  streams 
of  traffic  having  ceased  to  flow,  and  there 
being,  instead,  a  multitude  of  bewildering 
eddies  and  whirlpools.  Half  the  people 
abroad  are  women,  worn  and  haggard-look- 
ing, with  baskets  and  bundles — bundles 
cunningly  rolled  up  and  pinned  with  a 
certain  finish  and  compactness  that  bespeak 
the  hand  of  the  pawnbroker's  man.  These 
are  borne  proudly,  rather  as  evidences  of 
wealth  than  of  poverty,  for  happy  is 
the  woman  who  can  get  her  children's 
clothes  "  out "  on  the  Saturday  night ; 
people  speak  well  of  her  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  her  husband  is  evidently  a 
shining  character. 

But  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  out  to 
spend  the  weekly  wage  and  buy  the 
Sunday's  dinner.     Here  are  some  of  us 
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who  have  yet  to  earn  it:  the  freelances  of 
civilisation,  who  make  their  bread  out  of  the 
crumbs  even  of  the  poor  man's  banquet 
Here  is  an  old  fellow  with  a  long  basket 
that  he  thrusts  into  the  carriage,  regardless 
of  people's  legs.  An  old  fellow  with  ruddy, 
wnnkled  face,  his  garments  shabby  but 
sound  ;  a  faded  comforter  twisted  about 
his  neck,  and  a  cap  on  his  head  so  padded 
and  rounded  at  the « top  that  it  gives  him 
an  absurdly  dignified  appearance,  as  if  he 
were  a  sheikh  of  Islam,  who  had  fallen  on 
evil  days,  and  taken  to  selling  pies  for  a 
living.  But  people  come  and  go,  now  a 
seat  changes  its  occupant,  and  again  the 
whole  carriage  is  emptied  and  filled  again. 
It  is  like  that  parlour  game,  where  first  one 
jumps  up  and  then  another,  while  at  the 
words,  "GeneralPost^"we  willsay,  thewhole 
company  dart  around  for  seats.  There  is  a 
general  post  at  Westboume  Park,  where  a 
thickly-populated  artisan  quarter  lies  close 
at  hand.  Another  general  post  carries  us 
in  its  rush,  and  lands  us  in  the  Marylebone 
Soad,  in  its  desolate  length,  bordered  by 
dead  walls,  the  lamps  twinkling  in  long 
rows,  but  only  the  upper  windows  of  hos- 
pital or  workhouse  showing  that  people  are 
living,  or  perhaps  dying,  in  this  wide  and 
windy  street 

But  close  by  is  Lisson  Grove,  where 
Saturday  night  is  going  on  at  full  swing, 
the  streets  echoing  with  the  cries  of 
the  dealers,  while  a  patient,  leisurely 
throng  moves  easily  up  and  down.  There 
is  no  hurry  to-night  the  world  about  us 
has  no  thought  of  going  to  bed  for  hours 
yet  But  there  is  no  merriment  about  the 
people,  no  gaiety;  it  is  a  solemn  defile 
between  the  butchers'  stalls  and  the  coster- 
mongers'  barrows,  while  the  nose  is  regaled 
with  an  overpowering  odour  of  fried  fish. 
There  would  be  an  entire  want  of  joyous- 
ness,  indeed,  but  for  the  songs  of  birds. 
Yes,  we  are  in  a  grove,  and  the  birds  are 
singing — as  they  sing  nowhere  else  on  a 
dark  February  night  Indeed,  such  a  piping 
and  warbling  issues  from  the  little  bird- 
fancier's  shop,  that  one  suspects  artificial 
piping  to  be  goins  on  in  the  back  shop 
where  one  or  two  of  the  fancy  are  gathered ; 
but  no,  the  birds  themselves  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  pleasing  din,  swelling 
their  throats  and  warbling  against  each 
other — canaries,  finches,  thrushos^  birds 
that  ought  to  have  their  heads  under 
their  wings,  and  to  be  dreaming  of 
other  groves  than  this  of  Lisson.  But 
here  they  enjoy  a  forced  kind  of  spring- 
time ;  the  warmth  of  the  big  fire  that  is 


blazing,  the  lights  from  the  street,  and  the 
noise  and  clatter  of  the  people  moving  up 
and  down,  excite  these  little  feathered 
imps  to  the  utmost  emulation. 

Leaving  this  feathered  concert^  the 
streets,  where  no  market  is  going  on,  seem 
qmeter  than  ever,  as  we  pass  among  rows 
of  funereal  emblems,  which  seem  to  invite 
you  to  look  around  and  suit  yourself  with 
a  monument ;  broken  columns  in  polished 
granite,  coldly  glittering  classic  urns,  and 
Gothic  niches,  only  waiting  for  inacriptiona. 
All  at  once  we  come  upon  a  bright  and 
stirring  scene,  where  all  the  gaiety  of 
Camden  Town  and  Marylebone  seems 
concentrated.  For  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road  the  world  amuses  itself  and  takes 
things  easy.  The  mechanic  with  his  pipe 
strolls  along  carelessly,  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  attendance,  the  latter  look- 
ing out  for  bargains  in  crockery.  A 
young  comrade  comes  along,  and  the 
women  fall  behind ;  but  the  young  fellow 
looks  over  his  riioulder  smQing^y  at 
the  girl,  who  seems  to  relish  the  fiunes  cl 
his  strongly  flavoured  tobacca  And  then 
there  is  a  kind  of  movement  in  the  pvesi^ 
and  a  young  fellow  comes  along  at  a  good 
pace,  followed,  as  you  may  see  a  hawk  bf 
a  trail  of  little  buds,  only  these  are  Isdi 
and  girls  laughing  and  jeering,  while  the 
young  fellow's  shoulders  are  white  with 
flour,  and  he  marehes  along  with  a  grim 
kind  of  satisfaction,  a  bundle  of  The  Wsr 
Cry  clutched  like  a  banner  to  his  breast 
A^un,  there  is  a  little  crowd  gathered 
about  a  certain  comer  window,  a  crowd 
that  absorbs  the  bulk  of  the  pereeeotonL 
Some  enterprising  tradesman  has  fitted  Vf 
a  window  as  a  screen,  and  exhibite  a  macie- 
lantern  from  within,  an  exhibition  dl  a 
high  and  elevating  character:  njmgbB  and 
tritons  in  a  classic  group  typify  boots  and 
shoes  at  ruinously  low  prices,  and  Britannia 
surrounded  by  her  favourite  genenli 
suggests  that  her  children  should  lose  no 
time  in  clothing  themselves  from  head  to 
foot  at  Mr.  Bounce's  stores. 

And  now  there  is  a  pleasant  melody  in 
the  air  of  churoh  bells  ringing  a  meixy 
peal,  the  bells  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields; 
a  happy  custom  that,  to  ring  in  the  popolsr 
fete  of  Saturday  night,  and  enliven  a  soeoe 
that  is  otherwise  not  very  joyooL  For 
Seven  Dials  is  not  keeping  up  SatordiJ  I 
night  with  any  spirit  Its  ancient  flare  A  I 
wickedness  has  burned  out  the  days  when  || 
it  was  the  head-quarters  of  want  and  criine  jj 
have  passed  away.  One  of  the  dials  h  Ij 
represented  by  a  co£fee-shop,  and  there  m  ll 
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no  longer  great  gusts  of  wild  oaths  and 
blasphemy  pouring  from  the  gin^hop 
doors.  Is  it  the  progress  of  morality? 
Well,  it  is  rather  the  progress  of  "  busi- 
ness." Shops  and  offices  and  workshops 
are  filling  up  the  slums,  and  ousting  the 
evil  birds  thistt  made  their  nests  jn  these 
ancient  rookeries.  As  for  the  other  birds, 
the  sweet  songsters  of  the  grove,  they 
still  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood.  Towards 
St  Martin's  Lane  the  street  is  one  long 
aviary,  but  there  is  no  attempt  amongst 
them  to  keep  up  Saturday  night,  the  bims 
are  all  asleep  quietly  in  their  cages,  and  the 
frogs,  newts,  and  snakes,  that  excite  the 
wonder  of  passers-by  in  the  daytime,  are 
aJfio  taking  their  rest  There  are  streets, 
again,  where  something  like  a  fair  is  going 
on,  narrow  courts  where  the  cheapest  kind 
of  meat,  which,  if  not  exactly  offal,  is  not 
far  removed  from  it,  seems  to  find  ready 
aala  But  in  these  places  Saturday  night 
seems  to  flicker  and  die  away.  Where 
there  is  no  regular  wage  pay-day,  St 
Saturday  becomes  a  moveable  feast 
Perhaps  an  odd  stranger,  with  a  few 
valuables  in  his  pocket,  would  keep  the 
whole  court  in  a  festive  way  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  like  a  stranded  whale 
among  the  Esquimaux,  and  this  reflection 
suggests  a  prudent  retreat  to  regions  better 
ei^ored. 

If  the  disreputable  quarters  ignore  Satur- 
day night,  so  also  do  the  wealthy  and 
bnsiness-Hke.  Piccadilly  is  as  deserted  as  a 
Scotch  deer-forest,  and  the  Strand  is  dull 
and  sleepy.  As  for  the  City,  it  is  fit  for  a 
poet  to  dream  in,  full  of  rest  and  repose. 
At  Bishopsgate  the  world  wakes  up 
again ;  here  there  are  people  always  coming 
and  going,  and  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  railway-station,  with  the  white  gleam 
of  the  electric  light,  and  the  news-boys 
with  their  fluttering  white  sheets,  and 
the  people  who  are  hurrying  along  and 
mysteriously  disappear — all  this  has  an 
eerie  aspect  that  fixes  itself  in  the  mind. 

But  our  aim  is  further  east — the  wide 
indefinite  district  known  as  Spitalfields. 
We  are  all  among  the  groves  and  fields 
to-night,  as  if  people  could  not  help 
swarming  about  the  once  open  splices, 
where  some  such  irregular  markets  may 
have  been  held  in  the  cUiys  of  Queen  Bess. 
Only  Spitalfields  has  a  regular  market  of 
its  own — a  chartered  market,  with  its 
title^eeds  and  parchments ;  able — aye,  and 
ready  too — to  extbguish  any  enterprise 
for  bringing  cheap  food  to  the  people 
within  tho  scope  of  its  feudal  privileges. 


And  yet,  for  a  market  of  such  antiquity 
and  pretensions,  it  is  wonderfully  difficult 
to  find.  Spital  Square  must  be  somewhere 
near  it ;  but  Spital  Square  is  a  solemn  and 
dignified  place,  where  the  houses  are 
handsome  and  charmingly  old-fiuihioned. 
Pleasant  homes  once,  no  doubt,  were  these, 
and  centres  of  family  life,  half-French,  half- 
English,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
French  Protestant  refugees,  who  founded 
the  silk  manufacture  in  these  parts,  and 
who  have  left  a  seal  of  refinement  and 
taste  even  about  these  long  -  deserted 
homes.  For  there  are  no  lights  in  the 
windows  now ;  no  girlish  forms  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  blinds,  sending  a  thrill  to 
the  heart  of  one  who  in  laced  hat  and 
roquelaure.  watches  and  waits  outside. 
There  would  be  music  then,  the  jingling 
spinet  and  the  sweet-toned  harp,  ana 
sweet  girlish  voices  breaking  the  stillnees 
of  niffht  But  all  is  silent  now.  The 
hearths  are  cold,  except,  perhaps,  where  a 
silent  housekeeper  warms  her  toes  over 
the  fire;  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
roquelaure  is  the  shining  cape  of  a  police- 
man. 

Our  policemanknovrs  Spitalfields  Market, 
of  course.  It  is  close  by,  just  round  the 
corner.  Other  people  say  the  same.  And 
yet  we  wander  round  all  the  four  comers 
of  Spitalfields,  and  still  the  market  eludes 
u&  A  poor  and  closely-packed  neighbour- 
hood this,  as  soon  as  you  pass  between 
the  posts  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
squara  The  narrow  entrances  and  thickly- 
planted  posts  make  one  think  that  these 
good  Protestant  silk  merchants  had  a 
latent  mistrust  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded,  and  laid  out  the  square 
with  a  certain  eye  to  defence  against  a 
mob.  Anyhow,  the  surroundings  are 
mean  and  squalid,  a  thick  weage  of 
poverty  and  misery  as  little  lightened  by 
its  surroundings  as  any  similar  space  in 
the  great  city.  Here  you  can  dimly 
understand  the  prolonged  tortures  of  in- 
dustrious people,  who  find  their  industry 
no  longer  a  support  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood has  a  gloomy,  poverty-stricken 
air — a  deeper  gloom,  a  more  solid  poverty 
than  can  be  found  elsewhera 

But  the  market,  where  does  it  hide 
itself?  We  have  got  into  a  region  where 
people  don't  know  such  a  place  or  have  only 
heard  of  it  traditionally  without  clear  ideas 
as  to  its  position,  but  at  last,  more  by  acci- 
dent than  design,  the  place  is  reached. 
The  most  ridiculous  absurdity  in  the  way  of 
a  market  I  A  good-sized  back  parlour  with 
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an  avenae  driven  through  it,  occupied  on 
either  side  by  greengrocers  and  butchers, 
would  give  a  good  general  idea  of  this 
Spitalfields  Market,  to  find  which  has  cost 
us  so  much  troubla  Half-a-dozen  strides 
take  us  through  the  market  and  fairly  into 
the  adjoining  street,  and  so  on  our  way 
to  regions  where  Saturday  night  is  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale. 

Perhaps  what  strikes  one  most  in  the 
aspect  of  this  thickly-populated  district  is 
the  darkness  of  the  streets.  Few  windows 
are  lighted  up,  and  there  is  nowhere  the 
cheerral  glow  of  firelight  It  is  a  kind  of 
solitude  in  which  dark  figures  holding  their 
garments  together  flit  past  like  ghosts,  and 
then,  perhaps,  this  silence  and  this  solitude 
is  broken  in  a  moment  by  a  wild  herd  of 
lads,  slinging  along  at  a  trot,  with  cries 
and  shrifi  whistles,  dashing  away  like 
lapwings  at  the  sight  of  a  policemaa  The 
little  public-houses  have  a  mean  and  squalid 
look,  and  there  are  only  rag  and  bone 
shops,  with  here  and  there  a  newspaper 
shop,  to  break  the  monotony. 

In  contrast  what  a  gay  and  lively 
boulevard  is  Whitechapel!  with  tramway 
cars  running  up  and  down  I  with  something 
like  noise  and  gaiety  upon  the  crowded 
footways,  where  in  the  broad  margins  of 
the  road  are  piled  impromptu  banquets  in 
the  costers'  barrows,  innumerable  saucers  of 
delicacies  in  the  way  of  shellfish,  the 
delicate  whelk,  the  molluscous  mussel,  all 
ready  to  be  swallowed  without  more  ado 
than  a  dash  of  vinegar  out  of  a  wine- 
bottle.  Oysters,  too,  in  their  gleaming 
shells — Whitechapel  has  never  gone  with- 
out its  oysters,  even  in  the  worst  of  times 
— and,  besides,  the  most  tempting  morsels 
that  can  be  compounded  out  of  tripe  and 
pig-meats.  Here  are  life  and  movement 
and  a  grand  mixture  of  all  the  lower  strata 
— slower  in  position  that  is,  the  lower 
strata  of  life — and  we  are  carried  on  by 
the  current  of  people  pressing  forward, 
till  presently  we  are  brought-to  in  an 
eddy  not  far  from  where  Aldgate  Pump 
once  stood.  And  here  there  is  a  Oerman 
band  blaring  away  in  some  spirited  waltz, 
and  a  life  and  gaiety  about  the  whole  scene 
that  quite  reanimate  the  spirits.  For,  after 
all,  Saturday  night  is  a  little  fatiguing  when 
taken  continuously  for  some  hours. 

And  then  a  rest  upon  wheels,  through 
the  quiet  City  streets  and  over  London 
Bridge  into  the  long  radiating  thorough- 
fares of  Southwark.  Here  is  the  New  Gut 
in  full  spate  of  its  Saturday  night,  as  if 
this  were  the  only  Saturday  night  going  on 


anywhere  in  London.  Here  the  defile  is  at 
its  height,  and  you  can  only  squeeze  slowly 
through  the  press  of  people ;  while  the 
butchers  shout  clamorously  into  your  ears; 
while  the  gas  flares ;  and  the  street-singers 
scream.  They  tread  upon  each  other's  heels, 
these  street-singers:  a  woman  and  three 
orphan  children,  a  very  doleful  blind  man,  a 
soi-disant  Manchester  operative  in  distress ; 
and  with  these  come  the  clanging  noties  of  an 
American  organ,  and  the  dropping  shouts 
of  the  sellers  of  penny  toasting-forks  and 
gridirons,  and  of  penny  books  that  pretend 
to  be  more  wicked  tioan  they  reidly  are. 

But  for  noise,  after  all  the  butchers 
carry  off  the  palm.  A  curious  race  tJiese 
Saturday  night  butcher-men,  not  clean 
and  rosy  as  the  normal  butcher,  but 
dark,  sallow,  and  rather  dirty.  Still, 
they  are  provided  with  an  energy  and 
command  of  language  and  a  capacity  for 
making  a  noise,  that  seem  worthy  of  a 
higher  sphere.  Their  customers  are  mostiy 
critical,  they  prod  the  fat,  and  punch  tlie 
lean,  and  hold  whispered  council  together. 
A  man  with  a  baby  on  his  arm  peers 
eagerly  among  the  joints,  his  face  lights 
up,  his  wife,  who  has  followed  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  shakes  her  head  depreeatingly; 
they  have  no  enthusiasm,  these  women. 
When  the  Sunday  morning's  joint  is  bought^ 
there  is  the  costermongers  barrow  on  the 
other  side  to  supply  the  trimmings.  For 
the  hand  of  pork,  the  parsnips  are  waiting, 
there  are  red  carrots  for  the  ruddy  beef, 
and  the  boiled  mutton  need  not  want 
tumipa  Altogether  there  is  not  wanting  a 
feeling  of  rough  and  ready  plenty.  Bakers 
carry  huge  trays  of  loaves  on  tlieir  heads, 
fruiterers  break  open  great  casks  of  apples, 
potatoes  roll  about  the  causeway,  and 
piles  of  cabbages  vanish  in  a  twiiikling. 
Literature  is  represented  on  barrows  w 
secondhand  books.  A  sort  of  Dutch 
auction  is  going  on  of  odd  volumes  of 
magazines,  histories  out  of  date,  and 
treatises  of  ancient  type.  The  sight  of  s 
Scotch  bonnet  among  the  audience  brings 
out  three  volumes  of  Scotch  history.  "  It's 
worth  a  suvreign,  gents,  to  resul  ab<mt 
Mary  Queen  o'  Scots  and  aU  the  andent 
wars  and  battles,"  and,  when  he  offers  the 
whole  for  eighteenpence  with  no  takers, 
he  expresses  a  natural  feeline  of  disgiut 
that  people  should  value  so  littk  the  annsli 
of  their  native  land. 

There  are  other  distractions  for  ths 
crowds  who  are  keeping  their  Satuidiy 
night  The  gigantic  women  whose  anm 
and  legs  are  in  wonderful  pictorial  evidence 
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outside — all  warranted  solid  flesh — are 
here  for  winter  quarters.  There  is  a  giant 
somewhere  about,  and  a  small  collection  of 
wax-works  that  is  trying  to  make  its 
•expenses  till  the  sound  of  uie  turtle  in  the 
land  once  more  announces  the  time  for 
country  fairs  to  begia  AU  these  have  their 
votaries,  but  the  once  great  temple  of  the 
transpontine  drama,  the  huge  Vic,  stands 
there  silent  and  deserted. 

As  the  night  goes  on  apace  and  mid- 
night approaches,  there  is  little  slackening 
in  the  tide  of  people.  No  one  here  either 
is  in  a  hurry  for  bed — the  littte  children 
are  all  awake  and  about,  waiting  to  see 
what  mother  is  going  to  brin^  for  dinner 
to-morrow,  and  for  a  sight  of  their  Sunday 
clothes  that  are  all  coming  home  in  a 
bundle.  Here  and  there  a  sodden  blear- 
eyed^  Megsera  stalks  along  drunk  and 
abusive;  but  the  impression  of  the  long 
night's  ramble  is  of  a  great  and  salutary 
change  in  popular  habits.  Perhaps  the 
streets  are  not  quite  so  lively  as  of  old,  but 
they  are  decidedly  more  sober,  on  Saturday 
nights  at  all  events,  and  the  great  heart  of 
'  working  London  beats  with  a  more  steady, 
sober  pulse. 

From  the  crowd  and  press  of  Lambeth 
Marsh  it  is  a  strange  contrast  to  cross  the 
almost  deserted  bndge — the  broad  reach 
of  the  river  rippling  violet  and  purple  in 
the  rays  of  the  bright  electric  lights — the 
tide  running  out  in  a  swift  relentless  way, 
black  barges  clinging  to  the  shadowed 
bank,  a  scene  dreary  and  almost  savage 
in  its  suggestions,  while  the  waters  mur- 
mur beneath  as  if  they  sought  their  nightly 
tale  of  victims.  After  which  the  slamming 
doors  of  the  Underground  Railwav,  and 
"  Last  train  right  away,"  are  cheernil  and 
pleasant  to  hear. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 
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PART  HL 

CHAPTER  X.   "I  NEVER  LOVED  HIM 

TRULY— UNTIL  NOW!" 

"If  I  were  to  say, Master  Ralph,"  went  on 
Nurse  Prettyman,  seeming  to  wince  at 
the  sound  of  her  own  words  as  if  their 
utterance  hurt  her,  ''as  no  thoughts  of 
the  bank  robbery  and  the  man  in  the 
waggoner's  frock  come  Over  me,  after  that 
night  when  I'd  seen  the  ghost,  and  knew 
who  it  was,  and  whence  it  came,  I  should 
be  sayin'  what  isna  true;  I  should  be 
keepin'  back  the  thoughts  o'  my  heart  from  | 


the  boy  as  I  love  same  as  if  I  bore  him 
myself — ^in  place  of  only  tendin'  him,  and 
watchin'  over  him  when  he  was  no  size  to 
speak  of" 

Here  the  old  woman  stole  a  wistful 
glance  at  her  master,  hoping  that  these 
tender,  helpless  memories  might  soften  the 
bitterness  of  what  had  gone  before. 

"Well,  I  thought  and  I  thought,  and 
this  and  that  came  up  before  me,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  the  knittin'-pins  I  kep'  going 
all  the  time,  were  telling  a  terrible  story  as 
they  clicked,  and  fittin'  it  all  in,  piece  by 
piece,  same  as  if  it  were  the  pattern  on 
my  work.  Half  the  things  I  thought  of  had 
been  forgotten.  Such  bits  of  things,  too, 
they  were,  it  was  strange  how  much  they 
maae  of  tibemselves,  risin'  up  out  of  the 
past  like  so  many  ghosts.  Muiy's  the  time 
I've  said  to  myself,  *  Lord  forgive  you,  Eliza 
Prettyman,  for  a  wicked-minaed  old  woman 
this  dayl'  But  it  weren't  no  use;  the 
thoughts  came  on,  one  atop  of  another,  and 
not  one  but  fitted  into  his  own  place." 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Ralph,  and  in 
his  voice  was  such  pain,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Prettyman  had  some  ado  to  keep  from 
bursting  out  crying  afresh. 

''I'm  hurtin'  you,  Master  Ralph,"  she 
said,  "  hurtin'  you  sore.  Oh,  I'm  nothing 
better  than  an  old  fool !  Dunnot  heed  my 
foolish  words,  my  dearie,  tak'  no  heed  on 
'em,  tak'  no  heed  on  'em.  They're  nowt 
— they're  nowt ! " 

In  momente  of  strong  excitement  Mrs. 
Prettyman  was  always  apt  to  fall  into  her 
native  dialect,  though  at  other  seasons  she 
was  careful  and  polidied  enough  in  her  mode 
of  speech.  Ralph  knew,  therefore,  how 
deeply  the  tender  honest  heart  was  stirred 
when  he  heard  the  rough  north-country 
twang,  and  saw  the  lips  that  spoke  turn 
pale,  and  tremble. 

'*  Gome,  come,"  he  said  softly,  speaking 
with  all  that  outer  calm  that  may  cover  a 
storm  of  restrained  feeling;  "you  must 
not  give  way  like  thi&  You  promised  to 
help  me,  you  know — to  help  me  to  the 
truUL  If  you  fail  by  the  way,  dear  old 
friend,  how  are  we  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
story  1 " 

"  Ay,  ajT,  the  end  of  the  story,  that's  the 
worst  of  it  Each  word  brings  us  nearer 
that — ^the  end  of  the  story.  Ah,  my  dear, 
that's  the  hardest  of  all  to  tell !" 

She  lifted  and  wrung  her  hands,  while 
Ralph  watohed  her  in  a  fresh  amaze. 

How  was  this  terrible  night  to  end — ^this 
night  that  had  begun  with  all  things  fur 
and  beautiful,  all  udngs  sweet  and  tender ; 
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with  the  touch  of  Hilda's  trembling  lips, 
and  the  clasp  of  her  satin-soft  hand,  and 
had  passed  into  a  horror  of  unutterable 
pain,  into  the  semblance  of  a  dream, 
mystifyiug  and  terrible  ? 

Scared  by  her  young  master's  set  pale 
face,  by  the  infinite  pauios  of  his  mingled 
courage  and  suffering,  Nurse  Prettyman, 
with  a  shrewdness  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  north-country  peasant-class  from  which 
she  sprung,  realised  that  certain  knowledge, 
however  black,  would  be  more  endurable  to 
him  than  suspensa 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  came  close  up  to 
him,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
closely  grasping  it. 

''The  end  of  the  story's  this.  Master 
Balph,"  she  said,  her  eyes  glittering,  her 
cheek  flushing  hotly  with  the  passion  of 
her  speech  :  '*  Squire  Geoffrey  was  driven 
to  his  death — hunted  down — ^murdered — 
by  Hester  Devenant.  She  came  here  to 
help  him,  nurse  him,  she  said,  but  that 
was  only  the  false  and  lying  face  she  put 
upon  it.  What  she  came  here  for  was 
to  spy  upon  him — to  worm  the  truth 
out  of  him — to  torture  him  with  that 
cruel  tongue  of  hers  that  sticks  at  nowt — 
and  him  struck  down  and  laid  so  low 
already  by  the  hand  o'  sorrow — the  shame- 
less hussy  1 " 

There,  it  was  told ;  that  ghastly  "  end 
of  the  story,''  of  which  she  hful  so  dreaded 
the  telling ;  and  Master  Ealph  had  taken 
it  "  better  than  she  thought  for." 

Why,  he  spoke  quieter  than  before  ! 

"She  wanted  to  force  my  dear  father 
to  confess  1" 

*'  Aye,  that  did  she,  and  what's  more, 
she  had  her  way." 

"  How ! " 

''  Ah,  Master  Balph,  there's  none  save 
One  above  knows  that" 

"  Nursey,  sit  down  again,  you  can  speak 

auieter  so,  and  the  better  you  can  speak, 
[le  better  I  can  listen.  Take  up  the  stonr 
from  the  time  when  Davey,  falling  at  his 
feet,  told  my  father  that  he  shoidd  see  my 
face  no  more  till  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead. 
I  want  to  hear  it  word  by  wori  I  want 
to  take  it  in — to  write  it  on  my  heart  for 
ever." 

"  He  was  stricken.  Master  Ralph,  was  the 
squire,  by  the  words  that  Davey  said." 

''Through  his  heart — through  his  tender 
loving  heart" 

"Aye,  though  the  heart  as  was  still 
sorrowful  for  the  loss  of  his  'pretty 
Lucy,'  as  he  ca'ed  her.  He  was  never  ttie 
same  no  more." 


"  Never  the  same  no  more — so  well  he 
loved  me." 

"  So  well  he  loved  you,  Master  Balph ; 
and  he  was  full  of  strange  fancies;  he 
thought  he  was  watched,  hunted,  suspected.* 

"  God  had  taken  from  him  the  creatore 
of  whom  he  had  made  an  idol,  the  creature 
for  whom  he  had  sinned ;  and  so  the  sin 
began  to  weigh  upon  him,  aa  it  had  never 
weighed  before — poor  heart  I  " 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  Master  Ralph. 
It  was  a  cruel  sight  to  see  the  change  tnat 
but  a  day  brought   about   in  him.    He 
drove  Davev  from  his  presence — me  too, 
me  too — and  cried  out  mad-like, '  Are  you 
spying  on  me  toot'    Then   came    that 
dreadful    night    when    the    vicar    and 
Davey  broke  in  through  that  door  to  find 
him   lying    all    a-heap,  and    the  doglpe 
keenin'  over  him  same  as  a  Christian.  I've 
told  you  over  and  over  a'ready.  Master 
Ralph,  how  we  got   him  into  the  next 
room,  and  how  Davey  had  Dr.  Turtle  by 
his  side  before  you'd  have  thought  hea 
had  time  to  run  to  the  town,  let  alone  back 
again.     It  was  little  the  poor  squire  spoke 
them  sad  days.     He'd  moan,  and  mumhh 
things  we  could  make  nor  head  nor  tail 
of,  and  draw  lon^  sighs  such  as  conna  come 
from  any  heart  out  what's  a  broken  one. 
But  he  mended;  the  doctor  got  to  step 
lightsomer  as  he  came  out  of  the  room,  and 
took  his  pinch  with  a  jauntier  look  on  him; 
that  did  he  1    Still  master  needed  a  deal  of 
watchin',  and  Davey  and  me  got  pret^ 
nigh  wearied  out|  for  aU  the  ricar  took 
many  a  turn.  Then  Davey  had  to  go  sooih 
to  see  if  any  news  could  be  sathered  isp 
about  that  misfortunate  ship  o*  yours,  and 
so  things  came  heavier  and  heavier  on  me; 
and  then  I  was  smote  down  wi'  a  quinsy." 
Mrs.   Prettyman    paused    a    moment^ 
smoothing  down  her  apron  with  tremUing 
hands,  betore  she  went  on  with  her  sUvy. 
"  Well,  Master  Ralph,  when  they  come 
and  told  me  how  Mistress  Devenant  had 
made  offers  to  help  nurse  the  squire,  I 
fair  squirmed  on  my  pillow,  for  I  reckoned 
she'd    some    ill-wUl    agen    hinsi   thoodi 
far  from  measuring  it  right — ^how  conld 
I,  indeed  9  —  and  I    hated   the  woman, 
it's  hard  to  say  why.    Hester  Devenant 
had   followed    the   master,    time   as  he 
walked    in    his    sleep.     What    of  that! 
Anyone  might  have  done  the  same.    Per- 
chance that  little  prattling  fool,  Jake^  and 
then  all  the  town  would  have  known  who 
the  ghost  was.     But  things  being  as  they 
were,  I'd  never  heard  a  word  of  flossqi^ 
so  I'd  no  much  call  to  pat  mjsetf  in  a 
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tantram  over  the  woman  comiog,  and  yet 
I  got  the  cold  creeps  down  my  back  when 
Dr.  Turtle  told  me  on't,  and  told  me  joy- 
ful too.     I  couldn't  say  much,  wi'  a  lump 
the  size  of  a  kidney-potato  i'  my  throat,  so 
I  let  him  say  his  say,  and  have  his  way ; 
but  I  prayed  the  Lord  to  let  the  quinsy 
burst  sharp — and  it  did,  Master  Ilalph,  it 
did,  the  night  the  squire  died." 
*'  The  night  she — murdered  him  t " 
'*  Ay,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  a  woman 
who  could  breathe  and  speak,  and  do  my 
duty  in  that  state  of  life.     I  wrapped  me 
in  an  old  shawl,  and  set  off  as  easy  as  any- 
thing down  the  corridors  to  tak'  a  peek  at 
the   new  nurse,   and    see   how  she  was 
wearin'  through  the  night.   That  door — the 
one  that  leads  into  the  passage  from  the 
room  below — was  a  bit  way  open,  and 
through  it  come  a  stream  of  light.     You 
might  have  thought  the  place  was  afire  by 
the  blaze  of  it     New-fansled  ways  to  deal 
wi'  a  sick  man  in  the  night- timef  thinks  I 
to  myself.     French  ways,  thinks  I  to  my- 
self,  contemptuous -like,   and    wondering 
what  her  fine  ladyship  would  say  when  I 
tdd  her  how  the  quinsy  had  bursted,  and 
set  me  on  my  legs  again.     Well,  A^ster 
£alph,  I  stopped  short  outside  that  open 
door,  for  from  within  came  the  sound  of 
Toices — ^hers  and  Davey's.   Now  Davey  had 
oome  off  a  journey  and  gone  to  his  bed  tired 
out  and  ready  to  fall  asleep  over  his  supper, 
80  I  wondered  to  find  hun  in  the  squure's 
room  at  the  deadest  hour  of  the  night" 
"  What  did  you  hear  t "  cried  RaJph. 
"I    heard    Davey    call    the    other    a 
marderess,    and    then    Mrs.     Devenant 
a<9eeched-like  under  her  breath,  and  *  Not 
[  that^'  says  she,  '  not  that,  call  me  anything 
bat  thatl    There  is  no  blood  upon  my 
httda.'" 

I  "The  dream,  the  dream  that  Hilda  told 
me  of,"  muttered  Ralph. 
At  which  Mrs.  Prettyman  wondered, 
wondered — and  hearing  her  young  master 
say  *'  Hilda,"  plump  and  plam,  knew  that 
love  was  his  master,  and  Hester  Devenant's 
daoriiter  the  woman  he  loved. 
"Mistress  Devenant  was  squeezed  up 
agen  the  wall,  like  as  if  she'd  ha'  been  glad 
to  go  through  it  and  out  at  t'other  side," 
said  Mrs.  Prettyman,  taking  up  her  narra- 
tive  again — "like  as  if  Davey  had  been 
drivin'  her  away,  as  far  as  he  could, 
firom  tha  {dace  where  my  master  lay  dead, 
with  his  white  face  looking  upwwl,  his 
eyoB  starin',  and  his  poor  dead  hands 
stretched  out  straight,  just,  as  I  learned 
after,  as  they'd  fallen  from  Davey *s  neck. 


When  I  saw  that  sight,  a  mighty  cry 
came  out  of  me,  and  I  fled  to  the  bed,  and 
cast  myself  down  aside  of  it.  Then  Davey 
turned  and  saw  me,  and  'Mrs.  Pretty- 
man,' says  he,  sobbing  so  he  scarce  could 
get  the  words  out,  'she's  killed  him, 
killed  him,  killed  him ! '  Erich  time  he 
said  '  killed,'  Mrs.  Devenant  shrank  away 
against  the  wall,  closer  and  closer,  but  as 
he  went  on  reviling  her,  and  calling  her 
a  Judas  and  a  traitor,  and  many  a  thing 
I  can't  remember,  her  spirit  seemed  to 
rise  up  in  her,  and  she  came  right  across  to 
me.  'See,'  she  says,  pointing  to  the 
great  oak  box  that  stood  there  open,  like  a 
gaping  coffin ;  '  it  was  your  master  walked 
at  night  among  the  trees — it  was  your 
master  robbed  the  bank,  and  drove  my 
husband  to  his  death ;  and  you — ^you  do 
well  to  fight  for  him — ^he  drugged  you  the 
night  he  robbed  the  bank — that  was  why 
you  slept  so  sound  ;  and  he  said  he  would 
have  killed  you  if  there  had  been  need !' 
She  set  her  teeth  at  this,  and  drew  her 
breath  in  through  them,  so  it  sounded 
like  the  hissing  of  a  serpent.  But  Davey, 
he  looked  at  her  steady,  and  I,  holding 
the  dead-hand  in  mine,  watched  her  too. 
'  He  has  confessed,'  she  said,  '  he  has  con- 
fessed. '  '  And  died  repentant,"  says  Davey, 
'  repentant,  and  praying  for  God's  pardon. 
You  are  foiled  all  ways,'  says  he  with  a 
strange  bit  of  a  joyful-like  laugh — '  foiled 
of  your  vengeance  here,  and  of  his  soul 
that  rests  with  Ood.  He  did  not  drive 
your  husband  to  his  death,'  says  he  (and 
you'd  scarce  have  known  Davey,  Master 
Ralph,  so  stem  was  he,  and  his  eyes  shinin' 
like  stars).  '  You  drove  Gkbriel  Devenant 
to  despair  with  your  hard  words  and  your 
hard  ways,  and  despair  made  death  come 
easy  when  an  extra  load  of  trouble  fell  on 
him.  I  tell  you  the  man  was  glad  to  die.' 
Eh,  bnt  she  shivered  at  that,  and 
Davey  so  got  the  better  of  her  with  one 
thing  or  another  that,  last  of  all,  he  made 
her  swear,  in  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
that  no  word  of  the  ending  the  squire  had 
made  should  ever  pass  her  Ups.  He 
dragged  her  to  the  bed,  and  made  her 
touch  the  poor  dead  hand  that  lay  so  help- 
less, and  swear  to  all  he  bade  her,  holding 
it.  She  was  more  mad  than  sane,  bv 
then,  yet  had  an  evil  look  through  all,  ana 
I  heard  her  mutter  to  herself,  and  caught 
the  look  she  threw  at  Davey  when  his  back 
was  towards  her.  By  this,  the  candles 
were  beginning  to  burn  blue,  and  the 
momin'  was  peepin'  in  through  the  cur- 
taina     '  Let  me  go,'  says  Mrs.  Devenant, 
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and  I  saw  she  daren't  let  her  eyes 
light  on  what  lay  so  stark  and  stiff 
upon  the  bed.  *  Silence  for  silence/  says 
Davey,  catching  her  by  the  wrists,  and 
holdin'  her  tight ;  '  that's  our  bargain. 
Keep  silence  on  your  side,  and  111  teU  no 
one  that  you  drove  the  squire  to  his  deatL 
I  know  what  you  did/  says  he,  as  fierce  as 
fierce,  and  starin'  at  her  so  that  she  shrunk 
away  from  him  like  as  if  he  could  blight  her 
where  she  stood ;  'you gave  him  his  sleeping- 
draught,  lit  up  the  place  like  this,  and  then 
roused  him  into  frenzy  with  your  gibes 
and  accusations.  You  went  a  sure  way  to 
work,'  says  he;  4t's  a  pity  you  didn't 
put  the  candles  out  before  I  came,' 
says  he,  'and  manage  to  look  a  bit  less 
guilty,  a  bit  less  like  the  murderess  you 
are,'  says  he,  and  you'd  have  thought  he'd 
give  her  a  blow,  she  cringed  so  at  the 
word  whose  sound  she  couldn't  abide. 
'  Davey,  Davey,'  says  she,  '  how  can 
you  be  so  hard  with  me!  You — why  it 
isn't  many  hours  back  that  you  kissed  me,' 
and  she  give  akindof  a  whine  like  a  beaten 
dog,  and  came  close  beside  him.  '  I  loved 
you  then,'  says  Davey,  'for  you  were 
Hilda's  mother.'  <I  am  that  still,'  says 
the  other,  jproud-like  all  in  a  moment 
'  No,'  says  he,  '  not  to  me ;  never  that  to 

me  any  more,  only  my  master's '    But 

she  give  a  screech,  and  he  hadn't  time  to 
get  the  word  out  When  she  left  the 
room  she  never  once  let  her  eyes  near  the 
bed,  and  then  when  we  were  well  shut  of 
her,  Davey  he  told  me — told  me " 

"  What  my  father  had  said,  the  message 
he  had  sent  to  me — his  son)"  put  in  Balph 
firmly,  coming  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the 
stammering  tongue. 

"  Aye,  Master  Balph,  he  told  me  all  that, 
told  me  wi'  tears  and  sobbings,  same  as  a 
woman  might,  and  we  closed  the  poor 
staring  eyes  and  the  fallen  mouth,  and  our 
tears  fell  on  his  still  white  face — for  we 
loved  him.  Master  Balph,  we  loved  him ; 
let  him  ha'  done  what  he  might." 

Balph  turned  quickly  from  her.  He 
dare  not  dwell  upon  the  picture  of  this 
touching  and  absolute  devotion.  In  stem 
self-control  lay  his  only  chance  of  endurance, 
his  only  chance  of  being  able  to  face — as  a 
man  should  face — ^the  terrible  duty  that 
lay  before  him. 

"  What  has  come  of  Davey ) "  he  said 
impatiently.  "  I  told  him  to  follow  me, 
and  at  once." 


"You  have  seen  him  then,  sirf " 
Mra  Prettyman  in  some  surprise.  "I 
thought  he  had  gone  to  the  vicarage.  He 
came  in  with  your  name  upon  his  fips,  and 
when  all  the  mort  o'  things  he's  brought 
from  foreign  parts  were  safe  up  the  tower 
stairs,  he  said  he  was  going  oat  '  Wcmt 
you  wait  for  the  young  master  t '  says  L 
'  No,  I  won't,'  says  he,  and  was  gone,  and 
Gaylad  whinin'  after  him." 

"  He  came  after  me  to  —  Mrs.  Deve- 
nant's,"  said  Balph,  a  sudden  shudder 
shaking  him. 

Mrs.  Prettyman  gasped,  but  found  no 
word  ready. 

"You  have  been  faithful  to  me  and 
mine,"  continued  her  master ;  "  you  have 
kept  our  counsel,  and  tried  to  shield  oar 
honour;  you  are  friend  and  servant  in 
one,  and  a  friend  should  be  treated  with 
confidence " 

She  knew  what  was  coming,  and  waited 
trembling. 

"  I  love  Hilda  Devenant,  and  she  loves 
me.  Either  she  will  be  my  wife  one  day, 
or  there  will  be  no  wife  of  mine  ever  at  all, 
and  I  shall  have  to  live  with  her  detr 
memory  for  company  as  best  I  may- 
through  a  changed  and  altered  life." 

"A  changed  and  altered  lifel"  cried 
Mrs.  Prettyman.  "Ah,  Master  Balph,  my 
darling  boy!  what  thoughts  are  in  yonr 
mind  f  What  strange  fancies  are  over  yont 
What  strange  look  is  that  in  your  poor 
pale  face )    And  yet  yon  can  smile." 

"Yes,  I  can  omile,  for — ^hearken,  deir 
good  friend.  I  would  rather  *my  father 
had  died  as — as  he  did,  with  all  the 
outward  horror  of  it  —  died  penitestk 
and  yearning  to  make  reparation — died 
craving  God's  pardon  and  man's  pitfi 
than  that  he  had  lived  the  sin  and  the 
sorrow  down  to  the  end.  Nay,  do  not 
look  at  me  like  that^  dear  1  Your  bof 
has  not  gone  mad;  never,  believe  me, 
was  he  so  truly  in  his  sober  senses ;  indi 
nursey — ^listen — I  thought  I  lovedmyfathff 
all  my  life,  loved  him  as  the  best  uA 
dearest  thing  that  life  held  for  me,  boti 
think  I  never  loved  him  truly — until  novl' 
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It  19  a  melancholy  fact  that  Mr.  Barry, 
when  he  heard  the  last  atory  from  Tretton, 
began  to  think  that  hia  partner  was  not 
so  "  wide-awake "  as  he  had  hitherto 
alwaya  regarded  him.  Aa  time  runa  on, 
each  a  reault  generally  takes  place  in  all 
close  connect  ion  a  between  the  old  and 
the  young.  Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Barry 
bad  looked  up  to  Mr.  Grey  with  a  trastfiil 
roapecL  Worda  which  fell  from  Mr.  Grey 
were  certainly  worda  of  truth,  but  they 
were,  in  Mr.  Barry's  then  estimation, 
words  of  wisdom  also,  Gradnally  an 
altered  feeling  bad  grown  up ;  and  Mr. 
Barry,  though  he  did  not  doubt  the  truth, 
thought  lesa  about  it.  But  he  did  doubt 
the  wisdom  constantly.  The  wisdom  prac- 
tised under  Mr.  Barry's  Tice-management 
was  not  quite  the  same  ae  Mr.  Grey's. 
And  Mr,  Barry  had  come  to  understand 
that  though  it  might  bo  well  to  tell  the 
tmth  on  occasions,  it  was  folly  to  suppose 
that  anyone  else  would  do  so.  He  had 
always  thought  that  Mr.  Grey  had  gone  a 
little  too  fast  in  believing  Squire  Scar- 
borough's first  story.  "  But  you've  been 
to  Nice  youreelf,  and  discovered  that  it  is 
true,"  Mr.  Grey  would  say.  Mr.  Barry 
would  shake  his  head  and  declare  that,  in  ' 
having  to  deal  with  a  man  of  auoh  varied 
intellect  as  Mr.  Scarborough,  there  was 
DO  coming  at  the  bottom  of  a  story. 

But  there  had  been  no  question  o(  any 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Grey  had  been, 
of  course,  the  partner  by  whose  judgment 
any  question  of  importance  mast  ultimately 
be  decided ;   and,  though  Mr.  Barry  had 


been  sent  to  Nice,  the  Scarborough  pro- 
perty was  especially  in  Mr.  Grey'a  branch. 
He  had  been  loud  in  declaring  the  iniquity 
of  his  client,  but  had  altogether  made  np 
hia  mind  that  the  iniquity  had  been  prac- 
tised ;  and  all  the  clerks  in  the  office  had 
gone  with  him,  trusting  to  his  great 
character  for  sober  sagacity.  And  Mr. 
Grey  was  not  a  man  who  would  easily  be 
put  out  of  hia  high  position.  The  respect 
generally  felt  for  him  was  too  high ;  and 
ho  carried  himself  before  his  partner  and 
clerks  too  powerfully  to  lose  at  once  his 
prestige.  But  Mr.  Barry,  when  he  heard 
the  new  story,  looked  at  his  own  favourite 
clerk  and  almost  winked  an  eye ;  and  when 
ho  came  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Grey,  he  declined  even  to  pretend  to  be 
led  at  once  by  Mr.  Grey'a  opinion.  "A 
gentleman  who  has  been  ao  very  clever  on 
one  occasion  may  be  very  clever  on  another." 
That  had  been  his  argument.  Mr.  Grey'a 
reply  had  simply  been  to  the  efiect  that 
you  cannot  twice  catch  an  old  bird  with 
chaff.  Mr.  Barry  seemed,  however,  to 
think,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
favourite  clerk,  that  the  older  the  bird 
became  the  more  often  could  ho  be  caught 
with  chaff. 

Mr.  Grey  in  these  days  was  very  un- 
happy, —  not  made  ao  simply  by  the 
iniquity  of  his  client,  but  by  the  insight 
which  he  got  into  his  partner's  aptitude 
for  huaineae.  He  began  to  have  his  doubts 
about  Mr.  Barry.  Mr.  Barry  was  tending 
towards  sharp  practice.  Mr.  Barry  was 
beginning  to  love  his  clients, — not,  with  a 
propter  attorney's  affection,  as  hia  children, 
but  as  sheep  to  be  shorn.  With  Mr.  Grey 
the  bills  had  gone  out  and  had  been  paid 
no  doubt,  and  the  money  had  in  some 
shape  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Grey's 
pockets.  ButhehadneverlookedatthftW'i 
things  togBtiiBT.  Dli,  "feKtr^  %%«k«6.  'wa  ^«i 
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thinkiDg  of  the  wool  as  every  client  came, 
or  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Grey,  as  he  thought 
of  these  things,  began  to  fancy  that  his  own 
style  of  business  was  becoming  antiquated. 
He  had  said  good  words  of  Mr.  Barry  to 
his  daughter,  but  just  at  this  period  his 
faith  both  in  himself  and  in  his  partner 
began  to  fail.  His  partner  was  becoming 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
failing.  Things  were  changed  :  and  he  did 
not  love  his  business  as  he  used  to  do.  He 
had  fancies,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
fancies,  and  that  fancies  were  not  good  for 
an  attorney.  When  he  saw  what  was  in 
Mr.  Barry's  mind  as  to  this  new  story  from 
Tretton,  he  became  convinced  that  Dolly 
was  right  Dolly  was  not  fit,  he  thought, 
to  be  Mr.  Barry's  wife.  She  might  have 
been  the  wife  of  such  another  as  himself, 
had  the  partner  been  such  another.  But 
it  was  not  probable  that  any  partner  should 
have  been  such  as  he  was.  "  Old  times 
are  changed,''  he  said  to  himself;  ''old 
manners  gone."  Then  he  determined  that 
ho  would  put  his  house  in  order,  and 
leave  the  firm.  A  man  cannot  leave  his 
work  for  ever  without  some  touch  of 
melancholy. 

But    it    was    necessary   that    someone 
should  go  to  Kummelsburg  and  find  what 
could  be  learned  there.     Mr.  Grey  had 
sworn  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  story,  as  soon  as  the  new 
story  had  been  told  to  him ;  but  it  soon 
became   apparent   to    him  that  he  must 
have   to   do  with    it.     As   soon  as  the 
breath  should  be  out  of  the  old  squire's 
body,    some    one    must    take    possession 
of    Tretton,    and    Mount  joy    would    be 
left   in  the  house.      In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Grey's    theory,   Augustus   would  be 
the  proper  possessor.     Augustus  no  doubt 
would  go  down  and  claim  the  ownership, — 
unless  the  matter  could  be  decided  to  the 
satisfaction    of    them    both    beforehand. 
Mr.  Grey  thought  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  such  satisfaction  ;  but  it  would  of 
course  be  for  him  or  his  firm  to  see  what 
could  be  done.     "  That  I  should  ever  have 
got  such  a  piece  of  business  ! "  he  said  to 
himself.     But  it  was  at  last  settled  among 
them    that    Mr.    Barry     should    go    to 
Ilummelsburg.     He  had  made  the  enquiry 
at  Nice,  and  he  would  go  on  with  it  at 
Eummelsburg.     Mr.   Barry  started,  with 
Mr.  Quaverdale,  of  St.  John's,  the  gentle- 
man whom  Harry  Annesley  had  consulted 
as   to  the  practicability  of   his    earning 
money  by  writing  for  the  press.      Mr. 
Quaverdale  was  supposed  to  be  a  German 


scholar,  and  therefore  had  his  expenses 
paid  for  him,  with  some  bonus  for  hii 
time. 

A  conversation  between  Mr.  Barry  and 
Mr.  Quaverdale,  which  took  place  on  their 
way  home,  shall  be  given,  as  it  will  be  best 
to  describe  the  result  of  their  enquiry. 
This  enquiry  had  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Barry's  intelligence,  but  had  owed  so  much 
to  Mr.  Quaverdale's  c;^tensive  knowledge 
of  languages,  that  the  two  gentlemen  may 
be  said,  as  they  came  home,  to  be  equally 
well  instructed  in  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Scar- 
borough's property. 

"  He  has  been  too  many  for  the  gover- 
nor," said  Barry.  Mr.  Barry's  governor 
was  Mr.  Grey. 

''It  seems  to  me  that  Mr,  Scarboroogh 
is  a  gentleman  who  is  apt  to  be  too  many 
for  most  men." 

**The  sharpest  fellow  I  ever  came 
across,  either  in  the  way  of  a  cheat  or  in 
any  other  walk  of  life.  If  he  wanted  any- 
one else  to  have  the  property,  he'd  come 
out  with  something  to  show  that  the  entail 
itself  was  all  moonshine." 

"  But  when  he  married  again  at  Nice, 
he  couldn't  have  quarrelled  with  his  eldest 
son  already.  The  child  was  not  aboTe 
four  or  five  months  old."  This  came  from 
Quaverdale. 

"  It's  my  impression,"  said  Barry,  *'  thit 
it  was  then  his  intention  to  divide  tlie 
property,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a 
kind  of  protest  against  primogeniture. 
Then  he  found  that  that  would  ful,— that 
if  he  came  to  explain  the  whole  matter  to 
his  sons,  they  would  not  consent  to  be 
guided  by  him,  and  to  accept  a  diraon. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  both  of  them, 
they  are  bad  to  guide  after  that  fashion. 
Then  Mountjoy  got  frightfully  into  the 
hands  of  the  money-lenders,  and,  in  order 
to  do  them,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
whole  property  should  go  to  Augastaa." 
''They  must  look  upon  him  as  a  nice 
sort  of  old  man,"  said  Qaaverdala 

"  Rather  1  But  they  have  never  got  at 
him  to  speak  a  bit  of  their  mind  to  him. 
And  then  how  clever  he  was  in  getting  lonnd 
his  own  younger  son  !  The  property  got 
into  such  a  condition  that  there  was  money 
enough  to  pay  the  Jews  the  money  they 
had  really  lent  Augustus,  who  wasBerer 
quite  sure  of  his  father,  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  disarm  them  ;  and  he  consented 
to  pay  them,  getting  back  all  Uieir  bcnid& 
But  he  was  very  uncivil  to  the  squiie,— 
told  him  that  the  sooner  he  died  the 
better,  or  something  of  that  8ort;--aiHi 
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then  the  squire  immediately  turned  round 
and  sprang  this  Rnmmelsburg  marriage 
upon  us,  and  has  left  every  stick  about  the 
place  to  Mountjoy.  It  must  all  go  to 
Mountjoy, — every  acre,  every  horse,  every 
bed,  and  every  book." 

**And  these,  in  twelve  months'  time, 
will  have  been  divided  among  the  card- 
players  of  the  metropolis,"  said  Quaver- 
dale. 

**  We've  got  nothing  to  do  with  that 
If  ever  a  man  did  have  a  lesson  he  has 
had  it.  *  If  he  chose  to  take  it,  no  man 
would  ever  have  been  saved  in  so  miracu- 
lous a  manner.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  John  Scarborough  and  Ada 
Sueyd  were  married  at  Rumraelsburg,  and 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  to 
unmarry  them." 

"Old  Mrs.  Sneyd,  the  lady's  mother, 
was  then  present,"  said  Quaverdale. 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  it, — and  that  Fritz 
Deutchmann  was  present  at  the  marriage. 
I  almost  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
brought  him  away  with  us.  It  would  have 
cost  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  but  the 
estate  can  bear  that.  We  can  have  him 
by  sending  for  him  if  we  should  want  it." 
Then,  after  many  more  words  on  the 
same  subject  and  to  the  same  effect,  Mr. 
Barry  went  on  to  give  his  own  private 
opinions.  "  In  fact,  the  only  blemish  in 
old  Scarborough's  plans  was  this; — that 
the  Rummelsburg  marriage  was  sure  to 
come  out  sooner  or  later." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1  Fritz  Deutchmann 
is  the  only  one  of  the  party  alive,  and  it's 
not  probable  that  he  would  ever  have 
heard  of  Tretton." 

"These  things  always  do  come  out 
But  it  does  not  signify  now.  And  the 
world  will  know  how  gorlless  and  rej)ro- 
bate  old  Scarborough  has  been ;  but  that 
will  not  interfere  with  Mountjoy 's  legiti- 
macy. And  the  world  has  pretty  well 
understood  already  that  the  old  man  has 
cared  nothing  for  God  or  man.  It  was 
bad  enough  according  to  the  other  story 
that  he  should  have  kept  Augustus  so 
long  in  the  dark,  and  determined  to  give 
it  ul  to  a  bastard  by  means  of  a  plot  and 
a  fraud.  The  world  has  got  used  to  that. 
The  world  will  simply  be  amused  by  this 
other  turn.  And  as  the  world  generally 
is  not  very  fond  of  Augustus  Scarborough, 
and  entertains  a  sort  of  good-natured  pity 
for  Mountjoy,  the  first  marriage  will  be 
easily  accepted." 

"  There'll  be  a  lawsuit,  I  suppose,"  said 
Qaaverdale. 


*'I  don't  see  that  they'll  have  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  When  the  old  man  dies  the 
property  will  be  exactly  as  it  would  have 
been.  This  latter  intended  fraud  in  favour 
of  Augustus  will  be  understood  as  having 
been  old  Scarborough's  farce.  The  Jews 
are  the  party  who  have  really  suffered." 

"  And  Augustus  1 " 

"  He  will  have  lost  nothing  to  which  he 
was  by  law  entitled.  His  father  might  of 
course  make  what  will  he  pleased.  If 
Augustus  was  uncivil  to  his  father,  his 
father  could  of  course  alter  his  will  The 
world  would  see  all  that.  But  the  world 
will  be  inclined  to  say  that  these  poor  money- 
lenders have  been  awfully  swindled." 

"  The  world  won't  pity  them." 

'*  I'm  not  so  sure.  It's  a  hard  case  to  get 
hold  of  a  lot  of  men  and  force  them  to  lend 
you  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  without 
security  and  without  interest.  That's  what 
has  been  done  in  this  case." 

"They'll  have  no  means  of  recovering 
anything." 

"  Not  a  shilling.  The  wonder  is  that  they 
should  have  got  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  They  never  would  have  had  it 
unless  the  squire  had  wished  to  pave  the 
way  back  for  Mountjoy.  And  then  he 
made  Augustus  do  it  for  him  !  In  my  mind 
he  has  been  so  clever  that  he  ought  to  be 
forgiven  all  his  rascality.  There  has  been, 
too,  no  punishment  for  him,  and  no  proba- 
bility of  punishment  He  has  done  nothing 
for  which  the  law  can  touch  him.  He  has 
proposed  to  cheat  people,  but  before  he 
would  have  cheated  them  he  might  be 
dead.  The  money-lenders  will  have  been 
swindled  awfully,  but  they  have  never  had 
any  ground  of  tangible  complaint  against 
him.  *  Who  are  you  1 '  he  has  said ;  *  I 
don't  know  you.'  They  alleged  that  they 
had  lent  their  money  to  his  eldest  son. 
'That's  as  you  thought,'  he  replied.  *I 
ain't  bound  to  come  and  toll  you  all  the 
family  arrangements  about  my  marriage  ! ' 
If  you  look  at  it  all  round  it  was  uncom- 
monly well  done." 

When  Mr.  Barry  got  back  he  found  that 
it  was  generally  admitted  at  the  chambers 
that  the  business  had  been  well  done. 
Everybody  was  prepared  to  allow  that  Mr. 
Scarborough  had  not  left  a  screw  loose  in 
the  arrangement — though  he  was  this 
moment  on  his  death-bed,  and  had  been 
under  surgical  tortures  and  operations, 
and,  in  fact,  slowly  dying  during  the 
whole  period  that  he  had  been  thus 
busy.  Fveryone  concerned  in  the  matter 
seemed  to  admire  Mr.  Scarborough,  except 
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Mr.  Grey,  whose  anger,  either  with  himself 
or  his  client,  became  the  stronger,  the 
louder  grew  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

A  couple  of  barristers  very  learned  in 
the  law  were  consulted,  and  they  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  from  the  evidence  as 
shown  to  them  tfiere  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Mountjoy  was  legitimate.  There 
was  no  reason  in  the  least  for  doubting  it, 
but  for  that  strange  episode  which  had 
occurred  when,  in  order  to  get  the  better 
of  the  law,  Mr.  Scarborough  had  declared 
that  at  the  time  of  Mountjoy's  birth  he 
had  not  been  married.  They  went  on  to 
declare  that  on  the  squire's  death  the 
Eummelsburg  marriage  must  of  course 
have  been  discovered,  and  had  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  die  squire  had  never 
dreamed  of  doing  so  great  an  injustice 
either  to  his  elder  or  his  younger  son.  He 
had  simply  desired,  as  they  thought,  to 
cheat  the  money-lenders,  and  had  cheated 
them  beautifully.  That  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 
should  have  been  so  very  soft  was  a 
marvel  to  them ;  but  it  only  showed  how 
very  foolish  a  sharp  man  of  the  world 
might  be  when  he  encountered  one 
sharper. 

And  Augustus,  through  an  attorney 
acting  on  his  own  behalf,  consulted  two 
other  barristers, — whose  joint  opinion  was 
not  forthcoming  quite  at  once,  but  may 
here  be  stated.  Augustus  was  declared 
by  them  to  have  received  at  his  father's 
hands  a  most  irreparable  injury,  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  action  for  damages 
would  in  their  opinion  lie.  He  had  by 
accepting  his  father's  first  story  altered  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  abandoned  his 
profession,  and  even  paid  large  sums  of 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  elder  brother.  A  jury 
would  probably  award  him  some  very  con- 
siderable sum, — if  a  jury  could  get  hold  of 
his  father  while  still  living.  No  doubt  the 
furniture  and  other  property  would  remain^ 
and  might  be  held  to  be  liable  for  the 
present  owner's  laches.  But  these  two 
learned  lawyers  did  not  think  that  an 
action  could  be  taken  with  any  probabilitv 
of  success  against  the  eldest  son,  with 
reference  to  his  tables  and  chairs,  when  the 
Tretton  estates  should  have  become  his. 
As  these  learned  lawyers  had  learned  that 
old  Mr.  Scarborough  was  at  this  moment 
almost  in  articulo  mortis,  would  it  not  be 
better  that  Augustus  should  apply  to  his 
elder  brother  to  make  him  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  would 
demand)    ibut  as  this  opinion  did  not 


reach  Augustus  till  his  father  was  dead,  the 
first  alternative  proposed  was  of  no  use. 

"I  suppose,  sir,  we  had  better  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Scarborough,"  Mr. 
Barry  said  to  his  partner,  on  his  return. 

"  Not  in  my  name,"  Mr.  Grey  replied; 
'^I've  put  Mr.  Scarborough  in  such  a  state 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  see  any  business 
letter.  Sir  William  Brodrick  is  there 
now."  But  communications  were  made 
both  to  Mountjoy  and  to  Augustus.  There 
was  nothing  for  Mountjoy  to  do ;  his  case 
was  in  Mr.  Barry's  hands,  nor  could  he 
take  any  steps  till  something  should  be 
done  to  oast  him  from  Tretton.  Augustus, 
however,  immediately  went  to  work  and 
employed  his  counsel,  learned  in  the  law. 

'*  You  will  do  something,  I  suppose,  for 
poor  Gus  1 "  the  old  man  said  to  his  son 
one  morning.  It  was  the  last  morning  on 
which  he  was  destined  to  awake  in  the 
world,  and  he  had  been  told  by  Sir 
William  and  by  Mr.  Merton  that  it  would 
probably  be  so.  But  death  for  him  had  no 
terror.  Life  to  him,  for  many  weeks  past^ 
had  been  so  laden  with  pain  as  to  make  him 
look  forward  to  a  release  from  it  with 
hope.  But  the  business  of  life  had  pressed 
so  hard  upon  him  as  to  make  him  feel  thai 
he  could  not  tell  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  adjustment  of  such  a  property 
as  Tretton  required,  he  thought,  hn 
presence,  and,  till  it  had  been  adjusted,  he 
clung  to  life  with  a  pertinacity  which  had 
seemed  to  be  oppressive.  Now  Mountjoy's 
debts  had  been  paid,  and  Mountjoy  coidd 
be  left  a  bit  happier.  But  there  had  come 
latterly  a  claim  upon  him  equally  strong— 
that  he  should  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
Augustus.  Had  Aueustus  abused  him  for 
keeping  him  in  the  <£urk  so  long,  he  would 
have  borne  it  patiently.  He  had  expected 
as  much.  But  his  son  had  ridiculed  him, 
laughed  at  him,  made  nothing  of  him, 
and  had  at  last  told  him  to  die  out  of 
the  way.  He  would,  at  any  rate,  do  some- 
thing before  he  died. 

He  had  had  his  revenge,  very  bitter  of 
its  kind.  Augustus  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  had  not  been  ridiculouB— not 
to  be  laughed  at  in  his  last  day&  He  had 
ruined  his  son,  inevitably  ruined  him,  and 
was  about  to  leave  him  penniless  upon 
the  earth.  But  now,  in  his  last  momently 
in  his  very  last,  there  came  upon  him 
some  feeling  of  pity,  and,  in  speaking  of 
his  son,  he  once  more  called  him  <'  6u&" 

**  I  don't  know  how  it  will  all  be,  sir; 
but  if  tlie  property  is  to  be  mine- 


"  It  will  be  yours ;  it  must  be  youra' 
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"  Then  I  will  do  anjrthing  for  him  that 
he  will  accept" 

"  Do  not  let  him  starve,  or  have  to  earn 
his  bread." 

"  Say  what  yon  wish,  sir,  and  it  shall  be 
done,  as  far  as  I  can  do  it" 

''  Make  an  offer  to  him  of  some  income, 
and  settle  it  on  him«  Do  it  at  once."  The 
old  man,  as  he  said  this,  was  thinking 
probably  of  the  ^eat  danger  that  all 
Tretton  might  before  long  have  been  made 

to  vanish.     "  And,  Mountjoy " 

"  Sir." 

"  You  have  gambled  surely  enough  for 
amusement  With  such  a  property  as  this 
in  your  hands,  gambling  becomes  very 
serious." 

They  were  the  last  words  —  the  last 
intelHgible  words  —  which  the  old  man 
spoke.  He  died  with  his  left  hand  on  his 
son's  neck,  and  Merton  and  his  sister  by 
his  sida 

He  had  contrived  in  spite  of  his  great 
faults  to  create  a  respect  in  the  minds  of 
those  around  him  which  is  itself  a  great 
element  of  love.  But  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  told  of  love  for  others. 
He  was  one  who  could  hate  to  distraction, 
and  on  whom  no  bonds  of  blood  would 
operate  to  mitigate  his  hatred.  He  would 
persevere  to  injure  with  a  terrible  persis- 
tency. But  yet  in  every  phase  of  his 
life  he  had  been  actuated  by  love  for  others. 
He  had  never  been  selfish,  thinking  always 
of  others  rather  than  of  himself.  Supremely 
indifferent  he  had  been  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world  around  him,  but  he  had  never 
ran  counter  to  his  own  conscience.  For 
the  conventionalities  of  the  law  he  enter- 
tained a  supreme  contempt,  but  he  did 
wish  so  to  arrange  matters  with  which  he 
was  himself  concerned  as  to  do  what 
justice  demanded.  Whether  he  succeeded 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  the  reader  may 
judge.  But  certainly  the  three  persons 
who  were  assembled  around  his  death-bed 
did  respect  him,,  and  had  been  made  to  love 
him  by  what  he  had  done. 

Merton  wrote  the  next  morning  to  his 
friend  Henry  Annesley  respecting  the 
scene.  '*  The  poor  old  boy  has  gone  at 
last,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  lost  an  old  friend.  To  me 
he  has  been  most  kind,  and  did  I  not  know 
of  all  his  sins  I  should  say  that  he  had 
been  always  loyal  and  always  charitabla 
Mr.  Grey  condemns  him,  and  all  the  world 
must  condenm  him.  One  cannot  make  an 
apology  for  him  without  bein^  ready  to 
throw  all  truth  and  all  morahty  to  the 


dogs.  But  if  you  can  imagine  for  yourself 
a  state  of  things  in  whicn  neither  truth 
nor  morality  shall  be  thought  essential, 
then  old  Mr.  Scarborough  would  be  your 
hero.  He  was  the  bravest  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  was  ready  to  look  all  opposition  in  the 
face,  and  prepared  to  bear  it  down.  And 
whatever  he  did  he  did  with  the  view  of 
accomplishing  what  he  thought  to  be  right 
for  other  people." 


FIRE  FOUNTAINS. 


Miss  Gordon -Gumming  is  as  inde- 
fatigable in  bookmaking  as  she  is  in 
travelling.  Barely  a  year  ago  we 
wandered  with  her  in  a  French  man-of- 
war  among  the  Summer  Isles  of  Eden* 
of  the  South  Pacific,  winding  up  with  a 
long  sojourn  amid,  the  luxuriant  verdure  of 
Tahiti.  This  year  she  gives  us  two  volumes 
about  the  Sandwich  Isles,  with  their  king, 
their  dowager  Queen  Emma,  their  little 
mimicry  of  European  institutions,  their 
bishop,  their  cathedral  that  can't  get  itself 
built,  their  fast  decaying  population,  and 
above  all  the  big  volcanoes  of  Hawaii 

How  she  got  there  shows  her  pluck  and 
determination.  She  waited  six  months  for 
a  ship  from  Tahiti  to  Hawaii.  Failing  this 
she  went  in  the  little  mail-packet  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  to  San  Francisco, 
having  the  mortification  of  being  carried  by 
contrary  winds  close  to  Niihau,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  group,  peculiarly  interesting  to 
her  because  colonised  by  a  Scotch  family 
from  New  Zealand,  and  not  being  allowed 
to  land,  so  much  was  her  Danish  captain 
in  fear  of  French  Government  red-tape. 
While  at  San  Francisco  she  used  the  time 
in  seeing  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  making 
a  little  excursion  across  to  Canton,  Pekin, 
and  Nagasaki,  throwing  in  the  ascent  of 
Fuji-Yama  as  a  matter  of  course,^  and 
returning  to  "  Frisco "  in  time  to  witness 
the  triumphal  entry  of  General  Grant 
After  a  week's  rest  she  was  once  more 
on  the  broad  Pacific  steaming  away  to 
Honolulu. 

After  the  longest  voyage  Miss  Gk)rdon- 
Cumming  is  always  ready  to  begin  a  long 
letter  describing  the  first  look  of  the  new 
lands  she  has  come  to.  In  the  Sandwich 
group  this  first  look  is  not  inviting.  One 
lava-lump  is  much  like  another,  except  in 
colour.     The  bare  red   and  brown  rocks 

•All  the  Year  Hound,  New  Series,  Vol,  29, 
p.  421,  *'  Summer  Isles  of  Eden." 
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remind  her  of  Aden,  of  all  places  in  the 
world.  When  you  get  on  shore  things 
look  ^eener.  Most  of  the  tropical  plants 
and  fruits  have  been  .brought  and  flourish 
wonderfully  in  the  volcanic  soil  The 
sugar -caue,  especially,  is  making  the 
fortunes  of  scores  of  planters.  But  from 
the  sea  everything  looks  pale  and  bare 
compared  with  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
Society  Isles.  There  is  no  difference  of 
climate  to  account  for  this.  The  one  group 
is  just  twenty  degrees  south,  the  other 
twenty  degrees  north  of  the  line.  Yet  not 
only  is  the  dingy  brown  coral  reef  off  Hawaii 
"  as  uninviting  as  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  reef  can  be/'  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
vision  of  delight  formed  by  the  wonderful 
blending  of  violet  and  emerald  and  gold  in 
tho  Tahiti  reef,  but  the  very  fish  are  less 
brilliantly  coloured.  "Gay,  indeed,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
pale  and  wanting  the  gorgeous  scarlet  and 
cobalt  and  green  of  the  South  Pacific 
fishes." 

In  one  thing  the  natives  agree:  they 
both  delight  in  eating  live  fish,  and  are 
unable  to  see  wherein  it  is  worse  than 
swallowing  live  oysters.  One  does  not 
think  of  the  cuttle-fish  as  a  dainty,  though 
they  are  to  be  seen  along  with  sea  urchins 
and  other  quaint  creatures  in  Italian  fish- 
markets;  but  the  Hawaiians  take  their 
cuttle-fish  raw,  and  those  who  have  tasted 
both  say  that  it  is  better  that  way  than  the 
best  oysters.  Miss  Gordon-Cumming  tells 
an  ugly  story  of  a  lady  of  the  old  school  who 
tried  one  a  little  too  big — of  the  size  that 
we  call  octopus.  The  creature  showed  fight, 
first  deluging  her  face  and  neck  with  the 
contents  of  its  ink-bag,  then  twining  in 
her  long  hair  the  feelers  which  she  had  not 
yet  devoured.  But  this  dainty  feeder  was 
not  discouraged,  and  while  battling  with 
her  prey  went  on  eating  in  a  way  that 
Victor  Hugo's  man  in  lus  death-struggle 
with  tho  pieuvre  would  have  done  well  to 
imitate. 

In  some  of  the  arts  of  life  the  Hawai- 
ians excel  the  people  of  Tahiti  For 
instance,  both  are  good  at  feather-work, 
but  that  of  the  Hawaiians  is  far  the 
better  and  more  artistic,  though  in  Tahiti 
it  is  used  to  dress  up  the  gods,  while  in 
tho  Sandwich  group  it  is  the  chiefs  who 
wear  feather  garments.  You  may  have 
noticed  the  helmets  of  red  and  yellow 
in  tho  British  Museum ;  you  might 
think  they  were  of  old  moth-eaten 
fiannel,  but  they  are  of  feathers,  each 
Beparately  fastened  into  a  loop  of   fine 


string,  and  fixed  on  a  lining  of  delicate 
basket-work  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
good  stout  blow.  They  look  like  the 
helmets  of  our  old  Horse  Guards,  or  those 
one  sees  in  pictures  of  Greek  warriors.  Is 
this  graceful  shape  an  invention  of  some 
native,  or  did  Spaniards  trade  here  in  the 
old,  old  ^ays,  and  were  the  imitative 
islanders  incited  to  copy  their  casques  t 
But  then,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
this  helmet  with  the  curved  over-arching 
crest  was  never  worn  by  Spaniard,  nor  by 
anyone  except  the  old  Greek  and  the 
English  Horse  Guard  of  two  generations 
ago.  The  Spaniard  might  account  for  the 
feather  cloak ;  but  I  don't  think  he  can 
be  made  answerable  for  the  helmet  I 
must  leave  the  question  among  several 
others  to  which  I  have  waited  half  a  life  to 
find  answers. 

What  a  cloak  must  be  that  of  Eameha- 
meha  the  Great,  still  worn  at  coronations, 
and  kept  by  the  king's  sister  as  mistress 
of  the  robes — eleven  feet  wide  and  fi^e 
feet  long,  one  sheet  of  lustrous  gold, 
made  wholly  of  the  sharp-pointed  "royil 
feather,"  of  which  each  Oo  or  royal 
bird  has  only  two,  one  under  each  of 
its  black  wings.  It  takes  a  thousand 
feathers  to  make  a  lei  or  necklace 
— a  poor  affair,  looking  like  frayed-ont 
silk.  Think  how  many  must  have  been 
required  for  the  royal  cloak.  And  this 
really  great  king  ordered  the  birds  to  be 
set  free  as  soon  as  the  feathers  had  been 
plucked  (they  were  caught  on  poles,  baited 
and  smeared  with  bird-Ume).  He  wished  to 
save  the  breed,  which  seems  dying  out  like 
the  natives  themselves,  and  like  the  sandal- 
wood— so  plentiful  till  just  lately — ^and  OTen 
the  cocoa-palms  and  few  stunted  bread- 
fruits, which  to  Miss  Gorden-Gummiog, 
seemed  universally  smitten  with  diseaee^ 
like  the  very  rocks  which  are  crumbling  down 
faster.  Miss  Gorden-Cumming  thinls,  than 
wind  and  sun  and  rain  ought  to  make  them. 
Five  for  six  shillings  is  the  market-price  of 
these  feathers,  so  no  crown- jewel  was  e?er 
more  costly  than  Kamehameha's  cloak. 
There  were  others;  but  of  these  sereial 
were  given  to  foreigners  (who  cared  little 
for  them)  to  be  presented  to  their 
sovereigns ;  one,  a  square  of  six  feet,  was 
buried  with  the  poor  young  king,  Lunidila 
"  Ho  is  the  last  of  our  race,"  said  Ms 
weeping  father.  "It  is  his.'*  It«  money 
worth  was  about  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

It  has  been  a  sad  tlung  for  these 
islands  to  be  on  one  of  the  world's 
highways.     The  people  don't  make  any- 
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thing  now,  they  buy  American  and 
European  rubbish.  Will  it  be  so  in 
Japan  1  Is  the  mission  of  modem  civili- 
sation to  go  round  the  world  vulgarising 
and  making  all  things  alike,  till  human 
nature,  sickened  at  the  mean  and  monoto- 
nous ugliness,  seeks  refuge  in  the  vagaries 
of  aestheticism  ?  Miss  Gordon-Cumming 
mourns  over  the  "  whale-tooth  necklaces," 
hair  chains  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the 
very  finest  braids  of  human  hair,  with  a 
hook-shaped  ornament  hanging  from  them. 
In  Captain  Cook's  day,  not  one  hundred 
years  ago,  these  were  common  wear,  and 
now  they  are  rare  in  museums,  and  what 
the  hook  or  crescent  symbolises  is  only 
matter  of  conjecture. 

One  of  Miss  Gordon-Cumming's  strangest 
experiences  was  on  a  little  Hawaiian 
packet  plying  from  Honolulu  to  Hilo 
Bay,  on  the  way  to  the  great  volcano 
of  Kilauea.  The  little  craft  was  crowded 
with  native  passengers,  all  hopelessly 
sick,  yet  eating  ravenously  of  poi  (the 
sour  adhesive  paste  of  pounded  taro  root, 
eaten  by  putting  in  the  finger  and  drawing 
it  out  with  a  dexterous  twirl),  of  raw  fish, 
roast  pig,  ditto  dog,  dried  octopus,  taro 
baked  whole  ("kalo"  the  Hawaiians  pro- 
nounce it),  aiid  sweetmeats  and  wonder- 
fully oily  puddings  in  leaf  wrappers.  How 
they  managed  to  sing  as  well  as  eat,  it  is  hard 
to  tell ;  perhaps  they  were  not  so  sick  as 
Miss  Gordon-Cumming  thought 

Hawaii,  wholly  volcanic,  looks  like  a 
vast  fortress  ninety  miles  long,  built  up 
by  the  fire  genii.  Yet,  dreary  as  it 
seems  from  the  sea,  it  is  really  full  of 
green  pastures  on  which  feed  wUd  cattle, 
aescendants  of  those  brought  in  by 
Vancouver,  and  owned  by  ranchmen, 
to  the  tune  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
head  apiece,  on  runs  of  twenty  miles  long. 
By-and-by,  when  the  native  is  clean  gone, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  too  thickly 
peopled,  we  shall  have  some  Yankee  specu- 
lator buying  up  Hawaii  and  turning  it  into 
a  deer  forest.  Deer  have  been  turned 
out  on  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Mauna 
Loa,  and  are  doing  well ;  and  I  am  afraid 
the  native  must  go. 

Like  all  traveller??,  Miss  Gordon-Cum- 
ming has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  eating. 
A  poi  feast,  served  by  men  in  blue  shirts, 
white  trousers,  and  necklaces  of  yellow 
flowers,  and  damsels  in  blue  sacques  and 
yellow  flower  leis  (necklaces),  begins  with 
a  lump  of  meat  wrapped  in  taro  tops  (like 
very  delicate  spinach).  Then  come  slices  of 
cooked  taro  and  other  vegetables,  and  then 


to  every  pair  of  guests  a  bowl  of  the  pink 
poi,  bowls  of  water  for  hand-washing  being 
placed  at  intervals.  These  are  necessary ; 
for,  at  best^  poi  is  as  difficult  to  manage 
as  treacle.  You  dip  in  your  finger,  give 
it  a  twirl,  and  then  suck;  and  there  is 
really  nothing  to  annoy  the  most  sensitive 
in  the  fact  that  two  fingers  go  into  the 
same  bowl,  for  the  stuff  is  so  sticky  it 
forms  a  complete  envelope,  and  no  particle 
that  has  touched  one  finger  can  ever 
escape  back  into  the  general  mass.  Possi-.* 
bly,  if  you  are  at  a  place  where  they  do 
things  in  old-fashioned  style,  the  meat  is 
dog;  for  dog,  fed  on  vegetables,  b 
accounted  more  delicate  than  pork  or  kid ; 
in  old  times  every  tenant  had  to  rear  a 
fixed  number  of  dogs  for  his  landlord's 
larder.  On  occasion  of  a  royal  visit  we 
are  told  the  pi^ce  de  resistance  was  four 
hundred  baked  dogs,  cut  up — knives  being 
non-existent  —  with  sharp-edged  bits  of 
newly -split  bamboo. 

But  there  is  so  much  in  Miss  Gordon- 
Cumming's  book  that  I  must  confine  myself 
to  the  volcanic  part  Strange  that  a  small 
island  should  have  the  biggest  volcanoes  in 
the  world,  with  craters  which  must  look  as 
imposing  from  the  moon  as  those  of  the 
lunar  volcanoes  do  to  us. 

Having  no  water  on  the  moon,  they  can 
have  no  tidal-waves,  an  awkward  form  of 
volcanic  action  by  which  these  isles  are 
visited  every  now  and  then.  One  of  these 
was  connected  with  the  terrible  earthquake 
at  Iquique  in  Peru,  in  May,  1877.  They 
say  that  that  wave  did  the  eight  thousand 
mUes  of  sea  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  but  I  think  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  calcula- 
tion. Forty  years  before  happened  the 
most  terrible  visitation  on  record.  Just  as 
at  the  old  Lisbon  earthquake  the  churches 
were  crowded,  so  at  Hilo  ten  thousand 
people  had  gathered  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  had  been  at  it  all  day,  and 
were  resting  on  the  beach.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening,  calm  and  sunny.  Somebody 
noticed  that  Kilauea  had  been  rather 
furious  the  night  before;  but  that  was 
Kilauea's  normal  state.  Suddenly  the  sea 
retreated  ;  and  the  people,  thinking  it  fun, 
ran  down,  picking  up  the  stranded  fish 
as  they  went ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  wave 
twenty  feet  high  came  rushing  in  at  eight 
miles  an  hour,  and  dashing  over  the  village 
broke  with  a  noise  which,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries said,  was  as  if  a  mountain  had 
fallen  on  the  beach.  Everybody  on  the 
beach  was  swept  out  to  sea;  many  even 
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of  these  amphibious  people  were  drowned ; 
many  more  would  have  sunk  exhausted, 
but  that  a  whaler,  anchored  in  the  bay, 
was  able  to  save  some. 

No  wonder  sea-waves  and  any  other  force 
of  disturbance  should  be  frequent  where 
craters  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference 
are  found  in  mountains  fourteen  thousand 
feet  high.  Down  one  of  these,  called  Hale- 
notaumau,  the  "  house  of  everlasting  bum- 
ii^g/'  you  can  walk  and  see  the  working  of 
the  central  fire  visibly  displayed  before  yoa 
"  Billows  of  molten  lava,'*  "  tossing  fire- 
spray,"  "  fiery  rivers,"  "  a  Mississippi  of 
molten  fire,"  are  some  of  Miss  Gordon- 
Cumming's  phrases.  The  gentle  slope  up 
the  mountain  side  is  like  a  fire-glacier 
broken  in  crevasses,  through  which  the  un- 
cooled  and  still  moving  lava  mass  is  seen, 
just  as  down  a  moulin  on  the  mer  de  glace 
you  see  the  river  rushing  by  underneath. 
Yet,  wherever  the  soil  has  begun  to  decom- 
pose, a  crop  at  once  begins  to  spring  up, 
either  of  candle-nut  with  silvery  leaves,  or 
of  mountain  taro,  or  of  the  ohelo,  a  sort 
of  flame -coloured  whortleberry,  sacred, 
because  of  its  colour,  to  the  goddess  of  the 
volcano.  This  terrible  goddess  P616,  with 
a  host  of  cousins  and  aunts,  bears  sway 
among  the  fires,  and  has  still  such  a  hold 
on  the  people,  that  the  very  day  Miss 
Gordon-Cumming  visited  the  big  crater 
of  Kilauea  her  guide  picked  up  three  and 
a  half  dollars  which  had  been  flung  in — 
but  not  quite  far  enough — by  a  party  that 
had  been  there  in  the  morning.  The 
staple  offerings  used  to  be  whole  hogs; 
which,  when  the  eruption  threatened  to  be 
very  destructive,  were  thrown  in  by  the 
dozen.  In  the  great  outbreak  of  1800,  when 
a  bay  was  filled  up,  and  a  headland  four 
miles  long  formed  by  the  lava,  nothing 
could  stop  the  flow  till  Kamehameha  the 
Great  made  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the 
top,  and  in  presence  of  his  chiefs  and 
priests  cut  off  his  own  sacred  hair  and 
flung  it  into  the  torrent.  In  1881,  a 
good  many  Christians  showed  that  their 
Christianity  was  not  proof  against  P6l6's 
terrors.  One  old  man,  Keoni  Holo  (John 
Hall),  owned  about  twelve  acres  near  Hilo, 
and  had  turned  them  into  a  productive 
garden.  When  the  flood  came  down  he 
stood  before  it,  offering  his  pet  pig,  throw- 
ing in  chickens,  fruit,  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  piteously  appealing  to  the  goddess.  All 
in  vain,  the  tide  of  fire  came  on,  and  rolled 
over  taro  patch,  orchard,  and  homestead, 
leaving  instead  a  burning  floor  of  coiled 
and  twisted  lava. 


It  must  have  been  sad  to  stand  by  and 
see  a  forest  burnt  up  like  so  many  matches, 
and  another  with  the  trees  snapped  off 
at  the  surface  of  the  fire-flood,  the  portion 
embedded  in  the  lava  being  burned  to 
dust,  and  leaving  a  series  of  pock-marks 
on  the  hardened  surface.     Miss  Gordon- 
Cumming  felt  special  pity  for  the  lovely 
bird's-nest  and  other  ferns ;    her  eruption, 
however,  must  have  been  child's  play  com- 
pared with  that  of  which  she  heard  from  Mr. 
Cave,  one  of  the  missionaries.   One  night  in 
1852,  it  seemed  as  if  a  solitary  star  was 
shining  on  the  side  of  Mauna  Loa,  at  a 
spot  afterwards  found  to  be  four  thousand 
feet  below  the  summit      After  the  second 
evening  it  seemed  to  die  away,  but  soon 
burst  out  again  with  amazing  splendour, 
no  longer  a  star,  but  a  column  of  fire, 
seven    hundred    feet    high    by    angular 
measurement,    and    from    two    to    three 
hundred     broad,    which    was    visible    a 
hundred    miles  off,  and    the    ashes  and 
charred  leaves   from  which  covered  the 
decks  of  approaching   ships.      The  lava 
stream  was  visible  thirty  miles  off;  and  in 
twenty  days  there  had  been  thrown  up  a 
cone  a  mile  round  at  the  base,  and  four 
hundred  feet  high,  which  is  standing  to 
this  day.     The  weird  beauty  of  the  colour- 
changes  was  something  past  belief.     Issu- 
ing white-hot  from  the  crater,  the  lava 
changed  first  to  light,  then  to  deep  red, 
then  to  glossy  grey,  with  shining  black 
patches,  every  tint  intermingled  in  con 
stant  movement,   and  a  very  cataract  of 
sparks  falling    from  the    fire-pillar.     In 
1 855  there  was  a  yet  greater  eruption,  from 
which  the  town  of  Hilo  narrowly  escaped 
One  strange  episode  was  when  a  cataa«ct 
of   lava   poured    over    a    precipice   into 
a  very  deep  rock-basin,  in  which  a  big  ship 
might  have  floated.     The  water  was  ill 
driven  off  in  steam,  the  basin  filled  up,  and 
the  precipice  changed  into  a  gently  slopuig 
plane.      Months  after  it  was   a  hideous 
sight  to  see  this  lava-stream  about  fifty 
miles  from  its  source,  sluggishly  twisting 
about  in  vast  coils,  whose  lustrous  metallic 
surface  was  seamed  with  red,  showing  the 
uncooled  stream  below,  while  every  now 
and  then  the  glistening  crust  which  hong 
over  this  fire-stream  caved  in  just  as  "cat's- 
ice"  breaks  and  shows  the  water  under- 
neath it. 

In  1868,  by  way  of  a  change,  there 
was  a  ten  days'  earthquake,  "the  trees 
thrashing  as  if  torn  by  a  mighty  wind, 
the  people  sitting  on  the  ground,  bracing 
with  hands  and  feet  to  keep  from  roUing 
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over."      Along    with    this    was    a   land- 
slip  and    a    mud-eruption   which,   going 
a.t  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  buried 
t;liirty-one  human  beings,  and  nearly  one 
f>liou8and  cattle    and    goats.      Of  course 
tliere  was  an  earthquake-wave  which  swept 
.a.way  a  iew  hundred  houses  along   the 
c^oast,  and  the  tale  of  horrors  was  com- 
leted  by  a  jet  of  fire  which,  four  days 
fter  the  earthquake  began,  shot  up  crim- 
on  lava  and  red-hot  rocks  to  a  height 
f  ^re  or  six  hundred  feet.     From  this 
^>oured  down  a  flood,  fluid  as  water  and 
T^lood-red,  which  tossed  and  roared  like 
'felie  rapids  of  Niagara,  throwing  off  streams 
-      various  directions,  and  the  main  body, 
early  a  nule  wide,  falling  over  a  preci- 
pice five  hundred  feet  high. 

At  the  foot  of  this  lay  a  grassy  plain, 
xround  which  the  flood  divided,  rolling  on 
tx)  the  sea,  and  imprisoning  a  number  of 
c^attle,  which  were  driven  mad  with  thirst, 
beat,  and  smoke.  Another  branch  poured 
x-ight  on  to  a  house  in  which  seven  people 
^^ere  asleep ;  when  they  woke  next  mom- 
uig  they  found  themselves  in  an  island  of 
fikbout  half  an  acre,  the  stream  having 
parted  some  hundred  yards  above  the 
bouse,  and  reunited  just  below.  They 
"^ere  imprisoned  ten  days,  nearly  dying  of 
Ixunger  and  thirsty  and  constantly  on  the 
"^atch  to  turn  aside  small  lava  streams 
"^'hich  crept  like  fiery  snakes  right  under 
tilieir  grass  hut  When  they  were  rescued, 
**What  did  you  do?"  someone  asked. 
**Na  pule  nui  maheu"  (we  prayed  much) 
t^Iiey  replied.  This  eruption  destroyed  four 
'bliousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the 
Saland,  besides  a  vast  tract  of  unimproved 
land. 

Nine  years  after  the  chief  feature  of  the 
eruption  was  submarine ;  flames  burst  up 
t;hrough  the  sea,  and  jets  of  steam.  A 
ahip  thought  they  were  signals  of  distress, 
and  coming  to  help  was  rewarded  by  a 
boatload  of  fine  fish  ready  cooked.  The 
accompaniment  to  this  was  a  volume  of 
smoke,  sixteen  thousand  feet  high,  darken- 
ing the  heavens  by  day  for  one  hundred 
square  miles,  and  at  night  so  radiant  that 
the  whole  island  shone  red. 

Of  course  all  the  group  is  volcanic ;  but 
in  some  of  the  isles  the  fires  seem  wholly 
extinct  In  Maui,  for  instance,  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  some  mighty  outburst  blew  off  the 
entire  top  of  the  mountain  Haleakala 
(home  of  the  sun)  as  the  steam  blows 
the  lid  off  a  kettle,  leaving  a  crater, 
<«a    Cyclopean    pie    dish,'*    nearly   thirty 
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miles  round,  two  thousand  feet  deep,  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  full 
of  cones,  some  of  them  seven  hundred  feet 
high,  and  blessed  with  a  couple  of  springs 
of  fresh  water.  Here  and  there  in  this 
crater  grows  the  mysterious  plant  called 
"the  silver  sword,'*  built  up  cabbage 
fashion  of  layers  of  leaves  that  seem  like 
frosted  silver,  and  bearing  a  blossom  like 
a  purple  sunflower.  This  will  soon  be 
extinct,  for  a  San  Francisco  company,  with 
a  German  manager,  is  taking  this  rich  lava 
soil  in  hand,  and,  thanks  to  the  springs, 
hopes  soon  to  make  it  a  vast  sugar-field. 
Miss  Oordon-Cumming  managed,  in  spite  of 
a  thick  white  mist,  to  make  a  good  sketch 
of  this  crater,  and  afterwards  her  picture 
reminded  her,  as  it  will  remind  her  readers, 
of  the  craters  we  see  in  photographs  of  the 
moon,  only  some  of  them  are  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  across,  and — 
there  being  no  lunar  atmosphere — can 
never  grow  either  "silver  swords"  or 
sugar-cane. 

You  must  go  to  the  book  itself,  if  you 
want  more  about  fire-floods  and  lava- 
streams  over  which  dance  lights  of  deepest 
red,  mingled  with  blue,  green,  and  white, 
the  roar  being  like  that  of  heavy  artillery. 
The  strangest  thing  is  that,  in  the  eruption 
of  1881,  just  when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  save  Hilo,  and  the  Chinamen,  having 
burnt  all  their  joss-sticks  to  the  fire  demon, 
came  in  a  body  to  church,  to  test  the 
power  of  the  Christian's  God,  while  all 
sects  joined  in  a  grand  day  of  humiliation, 
at  the  very  hour  of  evening  service  the 
flood,  which  had  been  pouring  on  for  nine 
months,  suddenly  ceased,  and  did  not 
advance  a  foot  further. 

Miss  Gordon-Cumming's  book  is  not  all 
volcanoes.  She  tells  very  graphically 
how  the  islands  were  Christianised,  and 
what  terrible  difficulties  the  missionaries 
had  to  overcome  from  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  their  helpers.  English 
and  American  whalers  had  made  of  these 
ill-fated  islands  a  sort  of  marine  Eatcliff 
Highway,  or  New  York  Bowery.  Having 
been  Edens,  they  became  dens  of  drunken- 
ness and  foul  vice ;  and  Jack,  foreseeing 
that  Miss  Kahekili  baptised  as  Sister 
Katherine  would*  not  be  such  an  easy 
victim  to  his  fascinations,  and  that  Kaeo 
become  Brother  Charles  would  not  be 
ready  to  provide  unlimited  taro-spirit 
in  exchange  for  gunpowder,  tried  all 
he  could  to  bring  tne  missions  into  dis- 
credit He,  the  Devil's  missionary,  who  had 
been  filling  the  isles  with  debauchery  and 
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disease,  actually  laid  the  outbreaks  of  sick- 
ness, which  were  due  to  the  life  of  which 
he  had  set  the  example,  to  the  charge 
of  the  white  prayer-men  ;  and  when  this 
would  not  do,  he  actually  tried  to  subvert  by 
force  the  good  order  which  the  missionaries 
were  bringing  about.  And  in  this  he  was, 
shameful  to  tell,  abetted  by  white  men  in 
authority. 

Perhaps  the  ugliest  caricature  of  "modern 
progress  and  civilisation  "  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  is  the  story  of  the  French 
and  English  bullying  the  poor  native  con- 
verts, to  try  to  force  them  back  into  license 
and  drunkenness,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  browbeating  the  king  and  chiefs, 
while  the  sailors  ruined  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  the  compulsory  abolition  of 
spirit-dues  flooded  the  land  with  cheap 
liquor.  Happily  not  all  whites  were 
equally  bad.  In  the  old  sinful  reaction 
against  good  in  1829,  Captain  Jones 
of  the  Peacock,  and  Captain  Finch  cf 
the  Vincennes,  both  American  war-ships, 
exerted  themselves  against  the  evil-doers. 
Finch  brought  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  king;  and  owing  to  his 
moral  support,  scoundrel  Charlton  had  to 
pay  the  fine  which  had  been  laid  on  him 
£or  riot  and  law-breaking.  There  were 
other  relapses,  all  traceable  to  "white 
devils."  When  the  young  king,  for  in- 
stance, who  had  sworn  against  all  kinds  of 
strong  drink,  was  invited  to  a  feast  on  ship- 
board, he  resisted  all  the  known  drinks, 
pleading  his  vow.  At  last  they  brought 
out  cherry-brandy,  and  persuaded  him  it  was 
a  non-intoxicant  He  became  mad-drunk, 
and  in  company  with  his  white  friends 
began  a  wild  orgie,  in  which,  unhappily, 
he  carried  the  great  mass  of  his  people 
with  him. 

By-and-by  they  got  ashamed  of  them- 
selves; and  in  1842,  political  troubles 
having  been  added  to  the  moral,  the 
French  and  Endish  consuls  combining  to 
set  the  king  at  defiance,  Commodore  Kear- 
ney of  the  States,  and  our  own  Admiral 
Thomas,  came  and  set  things  right ;  and, 
at  last,  Charlton  got  his  dismissal  from  the 
home  government 

I  don't  think  any  one  who  reads  Miss 
Gordon-Cumming  will  laugh  at  missionaries 
any  more.  She  is  quite  iJive  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  these  good  folks;  but  one  can  for- 
give a  great  deal  in  men  and  women  who  go 
with  their  lives  in  their  hand,  and  the  result 
of  whose  labpur  is  that,  whereas  of  old 
a  coaster  would  find  village  after  village 
drunk  with  the  rum  left  by  the  last  coaster  | 


that  went  by,  the  remnant,  which  this  flood 
of  immorality  poured  in  on  them  by  the 
whites  has  left,  is  now  at  least  as  well- 
behaved  as  English  people. 

It  is  an  ugly  story,  the  influence  of  white 
"  culture  "  on  this  poor  race  which  deserved 
a  better  fate. 

Miss  Gordon-Cumming  tells  of  other 
things :  of  Qu^en  Emma  and  her  rival  Kiog 
Kalakua,  both  of  whom  have  been  great 
travellers,  the  latter,  in  fact,  having 
seen  almost  every  crowned  head  from 
the  Pope  to  the  Mikado.  The  present 
hope  of  the  realm  is  a  little  girl, 
twice  crossed  with  white  blood;  to  the 
original  strain  of  sailor  Young,  Queen 
Emma's  grandfather,  being  added  that  of 
her  father,  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Cleghom,  hus- 
band of  Princess  Like  Like  (nobility  in 
these  isles  follows  the  female  line).  She 
has  as  many  names  as  a  German  Serene 
Highness,  beginning  with  Victoria  and 
ending  with  Lapa,  lapa. 

There  is  plenty  more  in  these  two 
volumes;  the  account,  for  instance,  of 
how  a  fussy  Scotch  Episcopal  consoi 
managed  to  make  the  King  and  Qaeen 
ashamed  of  the  good  old  chapel  whicli 
had  stood  a  bulwark  in  those  trying 
times  against  "white  devils,"  and  to  get 
over  a  bishop  and  thereby  cause  a  lot 
of  heart-burning.  In  fact  there  is  every- 
thing in  these  books,  even  an  account  of 
the  Leper  island  (leprosy  of  the  most  fright- 
ful kind  being  one  of  the  scoui^es  civQisa- 
tion  has  introduced),  where  a  young  French 
priest.  Father  Damien,  has  nobly  givoi 
himself  up  to  about  the  saddest  and  most 
depressing  work  that  the  world  has  to  offer. 

However,  you  had  better  go  to  the  book 
yourselves;  it  is  as  lively  as  any  novel, 
hurrying  the  reader  in  a  brisk  dance  from 
dolmens  and  feather-cloaks  and  heathen 
ceremonies,  to  chiefs  defying  the  volcano- 
goddess  in  proof  of  their  having  tmly 
turned  Christian ;  lava  streams ;  waterfalls 
of  liquid  fire ;  drunken  consuls ;  sugar- 
planting  Germans ;  rascally  skippers  cheats 
ing  about  sandal-wood ;  fowls  swathed  in 
black  and  put  under  calabashes  lest  they 
should  cackle  and  so  break  "the  great 
tabu;'*  cattle-ranches;  girls  riding  Mexican 
saddles  with  leis  of  flowers  round  their 
necks  and  shoulders;  mean  whites  who 
steal  a  native's  oranges — which  are  his 
whole  living,  keeping  up,  thereby,  the  in- 
credible meanness  of  the  early  navigators 
(Captain  Cook  among  them),  who  gave  a 
few  old  nails  for  a  ship-load  of  pigs,  poul- 
try, and  vegetables;   surf-swimmers  (the 
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only  remnant  of  the  old  joyous  days  which 
•^B^hito  villainy  made  impossible).  Alto- 
gether Miss  Gordon-Cumming's  is  a  de- 
lightful book,  which  all  who  read  will 
-fcliank  me  for  having  introduced  them  to. 


THE  FAIRIES'  KNOWK. 

*  •  AVuEN  the  dew  is  on  the  moorland,  and  the  moon 

is  on  the  hill, 
ArVben  the  castle  gatea  are  closing,  and  the  hum  of 

life  is  still, 
"When  they  draw  the  lieavy  curtains  in  the  stately 

oriel  room, 
.A^ud  the  lami)s  in  muffled  lustre,  glimmer  ghostly 
through  tne  gloom, 

Will  you  meet  me, 
Come  to  meet  me, 
Oliding  by  the  toll  yew  hedges,  gliding  by  the 

river's  flow ; 
Will  you  come  to  meet  me,  darling,  at  the  fairies' 
linowe?" 

'*But  my  father  loves  my  singing,  as  the  hari)8i- 

chord  I  touch, 
And  he  needs  me,  just  to  listen  to  the  lore  he  loves 

80  much  ; 
Heading  in  the  grim  old  folio,  opened  when  the 

lamps  are  lit, 
And  I  hide  away  my  yawning  as  we  linger  over  it ! 
Can  I  meet  you, 
Come  to  meet  you. 
When  such  kindly  eyes  are  watching  by  the  iir-logs' 

ruddy  glow ; 
Can  I  leave  my  warm  home  shelter  for  the  Fairies' 
Knowe  ?  " 

"  But  the  music  of  your  whisper  is  the  melody  I 

prize. 
And  no  page  has  half  the  wisdom  that  is  written  in 

your  eyes ; 
I^  the  chords  for  once  lie  idle,  dose  for  once  the 

old  dead  line, 
Life  and  Love  have  richer  meanings  waiting  for 

your  glance  and  mine  ; 


If  you'U  meet  me, 
Onh 


__lymeetme, 
»Vhere  no  jealous  guard  can  follow,  where  no  spying 

footsteps  g^>, 
If  you'll  come  to  meet  me,  darling,  at  the  Fairies' 

Knowe." 

*'  Bat  my  nprse  has  often  told  mo  evil  spirits  haunt 

that  spot, 
Ohosts  of  some  remembered  horror,  that  they  hint, 

but  utter  not ; 
And  that  black  misfortune  hovers  brooding  in  the 

sullen  air, 
And  no  maiden  ever  prosixjrs  that  has  held  a  tryst- 

ing  there ; 

iJare  I  meet  you. 
Come  to  meet  you. 
When  they  warn  me  of  the  magic  that  has  twined 

around  me  so, 
'Vhen  I  feel  some  danger  lurking  at  the  Fairies' 

Knowe?" 

^uthe  lured  her  with  hU  whisper,  and  he  soothed 
her  fears  to  rest, 

And  he  kissed  the  bhie  eyes   hidden,   laughing, 
weeping  on  his  breast. 

And  she  stole,  the  old  man's  darling,  through  the 
postern  in  the  night, 

While  the  screech-owl  hooted  o'er  her,  and  the  ban- 
dog wailed  her  flight ; 

Stole  to  meet  him, 
Once  to  meet  him  1 

But  the  darkened  home  that  uussed  her  saw  the 
seasons  c(»me  and  ro, 

Yet  never  found  the  nower  that  left  them  for  the 
Fairies'  Knowe. 


Soon  the  vaults  that  held  his  sires,  opened  yet  again 

for  him, 
The  father  whose  fair  child  forsook    hiiu  as  his 

lighL  burnt  low  and  dim ; 
^Vnd  a  dark  and  passiimate  story  gatiiercd  slowly 

round  her  name, 
Till  it  grew  a  note  of  warning,  blent  with  sorrow 

and  with  shamo ; 

And  men  whis}>6red. 
Shrank  and  whispered. 
How,  at  midnight,  shuddering  watchers   hear  a 

sound  of  walling  low. 
As  of  fear  and  late  repentance,  sobbing  roui^  the 

Failles'  Knowe. 


MONSIEUR  LE  PASTEUR. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  I. 

Service  was  over.  The  last  hymn  had 
been  sung  with  all  the  vigour  of  mountain 
lungs ;  the  last  wooden  shoe  had  clattered 
down  the  paved  aisle  ;  the  last  voice  had 
dfed  away  on  the  still,  pine-scented  air, 
and  then  the  minister  lifted  his  sad 
young  face  ofif  the  worn  cushion  of  the 
high  narrow  pulpit,  and  came  slowly  down 
the  steps  into  the  churcL 

Outside,  among  the  hills,  the  sunshine 
lay  in  belts  from  peak  to  peak,  and  the 
Sabbath  stillness  was  unbroken  save  for 
the  hum  of  bees  or  the  far  off  slumberous 
twitterings  of  birds ;  but  the  four  white- 
washed walls  of  the  ugliest  building  in  the 
whole  canton  held  only  straight-backed 
pine-wood  pews,  homely  and  inartistic, 
and  square  ill-fitting  windows  that  dimmed 
the  dayUght  without  owning  the  power  to 
exclude  chill  draughts  or  keen  north- 
easters. 

The  minister  sighed  as  he  lifted  his  hat 
off  the  little  deal  table  fronting  the  pulpit, 
and  went  slowly  out  into  the  sunshine. 
Perhaps  the  unloveliness  of  his  surround- 
ings forced  itself  with  scarcely-recognised 
intrusiveness  on  his  notice;  perhaps  his 
thoughts,  following  his  heart,  had  escaped 
his  control,  and  were  far  away. 

On  the  narrow  path  between  the  patches 
of  scanty  turf  belonging  to  the  still  church- 
yard among  the  pines,  the  old  sexton  paced 
slowly,  sunning  himself  in  sabbatical 
solemnity. 

"  You  are  waiting  to  lock  up,  Carton  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  There  was  a  very  good  congregation 
today." 

"  Very,  sir.*' 

"  It  is  lovely  weather  even  for  August 

**  Yes,  indeed,  sir." 

Having  uttered  the  familiar  words  of 
salutation  which,  week  in,  week  out, 
scarcely  varied,  Uie  minister  passed  on 
between  the  lowly  graves  that  lay  to  either 
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side  of  him,  and  approached  the  high- 
road. 

He  was  a  man  of  seven  or  eight  and 
twenty,  or  thereabouts,  slight,  dark,  deli- 
cate-looking, with  an  indefinable  some- 
thing about  him  speaking  of  culture  and 
scholarship — a  something  odd  and  out  of 
place  in  the  remote  litUe  parish  on  the 
upper  ranges  of  the  habitable  Alps,  where 
a  score  or  two  of  peasants  loved  him 
and  called  him  ''M.  le  Pasteur/'  Of 
course  they  did  not  understand  him,  but 
thorough  comprehension  in  not  an  essen- 
tial of  reverence,  and  they  understood 
enouffh  to  know  that  he  was  very  wise 
and  learned,  and  so'  far  above  them  that 
he  must  be  very  close  to  heaven.  They 
were  a  little  afrud  of  him,  of  course,  but 
that  was  only  right  and  fitting — far  more 
afraid  of  him  than  the  children  were,  who 
took  him  flowers,  and  their  best  wood- 
carvings,  and  pieces  of  honey,  when  such 
things  could  be  spared  for  presents  by 
careful  mothers  at  home. 

Chased  by  the  unusual  warmth  of  that 
summer  day,  the  mists  had  shrunk  and 
shrivelled  into  obscure  comers  of  the 
valley.  In  the  higher  air  a  score  of  larks 
carolled  joyously ;  from  the  neglected  turf 
on  the  quiet  graves  the  bright-eyed  daisies 
raised  their  innocent  faces  smilingly. 

Nature  was  fair  there  for  once,  and  yet 
he  shivered  as  he  looked  around  him.  Did 
not  even  the  beauty  speak  of  loss,  and 
isolation,  and  death  1 

"  You  have  kept  me  here  so  long !  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming.'' 

"  Did  you  wait  for  me  1 " 

«  Yes." 

"  How  good  of  you  I  I  never  thought 
of  that" 

He  had  lifted  his  hat  hurriedly,  and  was 
standing  bare-headed  before  the  girl  who 
had  addressed  him. 

**  We  shall  part  for  good  so  soon,  and 
you  have  avoided  us  so  much  of  late,  that 
I  must  make  occasions  of  seeing  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

"Kind  to  myself,  yes.  Do  you  think  I 
am  so  little  grateful  as  to  owe  you  all  I 
do  without — loving  you  somewhat  in 
return  1 " 

Loving  him  I  She  had  said  the  word 
quite  simply,  translating  into  her  sweet 
hesitating  French,  yet  he  quivered  as  need- 
lessly and  stupidly  as  though  he  had  mis- 
understood. 

He  muttered  something  in  his  throat, 
not  looking  at  her,  but  at  the  ghostly  mists 
in  the  valley. 


''Do  you  know  why  I  waited  for  you 
here  f "  she  went  on,  looking  at  him  with 
mingled  laughter  and  sorrow  in  her  sweet 
blue  English  eyes.  ''  Because  it  was  here 
I  met  you  first,  and  here  it  seems  fitting 
somehow  to  talk  with  you  last  when  I  am 
so  sorry.  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  we 
came  here,  mother  and  I,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  you,  because  we  were  strangers, 
and  you  were  the  only  civilised  inhabitant 
in  our  newly-discovered  territory.  And 
you  were  so  kind — do  you  remember  f  I 
knew  at  once  that  I  should  like  you, 
though  I  did  not  guess  how  dear  every- 
thing here  would  grow." 

He  could  not  speak.  He  was  leaning  on 
the  rustic  gate,  with  his  haggard  face 
resting  on  his  hand  and  his  eyes  averted. 

"And  you  took  us  to  the  sweet  old 
chateau — do  you  remember  f — and  told  us 
you  knew  MiEMiame  la  Baronne,  and  thit 
she  would  let  us  have  her  house  while  she 
was  in  Italy.  And  do  you  remember  hov 
anxious  mother  was  that  yoa  should  be 
quite  sure  we  were  not  adventuresses,  and 
how  she  referred  you  to  the  ambassador  at 
Berne,  and  how  you  set  all  ezplanatioQ 
aside  with  the  perfect  courtesy  that  is  only 
learned  in  the  schools  of  France  f " 

"  I  remember  something  of  all  this." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  don't  remember  all 
the  pleasure  you  gave ;  how  you  used  to 
read  to  us  by  the  fire  and  play  the  organ 
to  us  in  the  old  hall,  and  teach  us  to  fo^ 
all  the  joy  and  pain  of  England." 

«  Don't ! ''     ^ 

He  raised  his  hand  with  a  gesture  u 
though  he  would  avert  a  blow.  And  the 
vague  sadness  in  his  face  had  ezpresaed 
itself  at  last,  and  it  was  pain. 

How  cruel  she  was  in  her  sweet  kind- 
ness, how  cruel  to  remind  him  of  all  he 
had  gained,  of  all  he  was  so  soon  to  loiel 
Ah,  those  dear  dead  days  in  which  she  had 
been  all  the  world  to  him,  those  long 
bright  evenings  in  the  old,  shadowy, 
fragrant  rooms  of  the  castle,  amid  the 
mellow  lights  of  the  wide  hearth  and  the 
many-armed  chandeliers ;  with  the  oigan 
beneath  his  fingers  interpreting  all  he  felt, 
and  the  glow  from  the  fire  falling  on  her 
face  and  finding  out  the  dimple  in  her 
cheek,  the  sweet  curves  of  her  neck,  or  the 
fragrant  blossoms  that  rose  and  fell  with 
every  breath  she  drewl  How  cruel  she 
was  to  recall  it  all,  as  he  stood  here  in 
the  chill  sunshine,  while  shadowy  hands 
beckoned  her  away  from  him ! 

'*  Is  there  anything  the  matter  1 " 

"  I  am  weary — ^that  is  alL" 
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'<So  I  thooght  to-day,  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  I  wished  to  speak 
with  yoo.  You  looked  ill  daring  service, 
and  your  sermon  was  strange — not  glad 
as  when  I  knew  you  first,  but  only 
resigned,  as  though  you  were  trying  to 
suffer  and  be  strong.  You  are  not 
unhappy  1 " 

"Ohno." 

''Because,  if  you  are,  no  one  will  be 
sorrier  than  I,  no  one  having  so  much 
right  You  have  done  so  much  for  me," 
she  went  on  with  a  little  quiver  of  the 
lips;  "you  have  made  the  world  seem 
tolerable  after  I  had  grown  so  weary  of  it 
You  have  taught  me  strength  for  the 
acceptance  of  pain  and  the  doing  of  duty. 
But  for  you  I  should  never  have  had 
courage  to  go  back  to  England." 

He  laughed  harshly  and  mirthlessly. 

"  Then  I  have  sent  you  away." 

« I  think  so." 

"  That  is  so  like  my  fate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  When  you  go  away  my  sun  will  have 
set  j  all  my  future  will  be  spent  in  darkness 
then." 

She  shrank  away  from  him,  and  the 
sweet  roses  in  her  cheeks  paled  a  little. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you,"  he  wont 
on.  "The  knowledge  will  pain  you,  and 
do  me  no  good.  But  you  have  come  to 
me  in  my  weakest  hour,  and  so  I  must 
speak.  I  love  you,  have  loved  you  always 
since  I  knew  you.  It  seemed  to  me  once 
that  Heaven  had  sent  you  here,  being 
satisfied  with  all  I  had  tried  to  do,  so  I 
threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my  heart 
and  let  it  go,  but  I  question  if  I  could 
have  restrained  it  in  any  case.  There,  now, 
the  murder  is  out  I  think  I  shall  die 
when  you  have  left  me." 

'*  Oh  no,  you  will  not,  M.  de  la  Roche ; 
there  is  much  of  life  left  when  love 
is  over.  But  all  the  same  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  have  brought  you  pain  like 
this." 

Her  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke,  and  two 
tears  fell  slowly  down  her  face. 

"Do  not  weep.  Where  there  is  no 
self-reproach  there  should  be  no  sorrow.  I 
never  thought  you  would  learn  to  love  me. 
All  that  I  did  hope  and  believe  was  that 
you  would  be  near  me  always,  and  that 
I  might,  unhindered,  see  your  face  at 
times. 

"And  I  would  stay  if  I  could,  for 
the  thought  of  England  is  a  load  on  my 
heart ;  but  there  are  other  girls  at  home, 
and  my  brothers,  and  it  seems  wrong  that  I 


should  chain  my  mother  here  because  I  am 
a  coward." 

He  did  not  say  that  there  was  a  way  out 
of  her  difficulty,  that  if  she  could  stay  for 
him  she  could  stay  with  him;  having  no 
hope  he  had  no  boldness. 

"  You  believe  I  am  sorry,  don't  you  1 " 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  wet  eyes ; 
"  you  believe  that  if  I  had  dreamed  of  this 
I  should  have  avoided  you,  as  you  have 
avoided  me ;  and  you  wUl  say  you  forgive 
me  before  we  part,  and  you  will  come  and 
see  us  at  times  till  I  leave  ;  and  you  will 
write  to  me  and  let  me  know  when  you  are 
happy  again  f " 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  wisL" 

"  Then  good-bye  for  to-day." 

"  Good-bye ;  forgive  me  if  I  let  you  go 
down  to  the  ch&teau  alone.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  not  be  in  your  presence  and  refrain 
from  pleading." 

He  held  both  her  hands,  looking  down 
on  her,  and  then  he  said  huskily :  "  Will 
you  kiss  me  ?  I  never  thought  to  kiss  a 
woman  till  you  came.  Now — well,  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  that  at  least." 

She  raised  her  sweet  face  to  his,  trem- 
bling, and  he  kissed-  her,  as  we  kiss  the 
dead. 

And  then  he  turned,  and  went  slowly 
up  the  hillside  alone. 

CHAPTER  U. 

"  Mother,  I  have  something  so  odd,  and 
strange,  and  sorrowful  to  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  1 " 

Mrs.  Carrington  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
Tauchnitz  novel  she  was  reading,  and 
looked  at  her  daughter  standing  in  the 
circle  of  the  firelight  on  the  hearth. 

"  It  is  something  that  makes  me  feel  at 
once  honoured  and  ashamed,  proud  and 
sorrowful." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 
.  The  girl  came  close  to  the  chintz-covered 
couch  on  which  her  mother  lay,  with  a 
coloured  Afghan-rug  over  her  knees — for  to 
Mrs.  Carrington  the  mountain  air  was 
always  chill — and  stood  there  hesitating. 

"  Is  it  news  from  home  1 " 

"  Oh  no ;  it  is  only  this :  M.  de  la  Roche 
loves  me." 

"  Dear  Connie,  I  am  so  glad." 

"  Why,  mother  1 " 

"Because  he  is  a  good  man  and  a 
gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  make  you 
happy." 

"  Darling  mother,  you  surely  have  not 
forgotten  T' 

"  No  ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite  time  you 
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had,  Connie.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that 
you  should  ever  cast  a  backward  thought 
on  Frank  Dalby,  shamefully  as  he  be- 
haved.    He  is  not  worth  remembering." 

"  Perlifips  not ;  but  fitill  I  cannot  forget 
him,"  the  girl  answered,  crying  softly  with 
her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees,  and  her 
fair  hair  tumbled  over  her  forehead. 

Mr&  Garrington  rose  and  came  over 
beside  her  daughter,  and  drew  the  fair 
troubled  face  on  to  her  breast,  "  You  were 
always  my  favourite  child,"  she  said 
huskily,  "  the  first  and  the  dearest,  and  I 
have  tried  always  to  do  for  you  the  best 
that  I  knew.  I  have  no  interest  in  life 
that  is  not  bound  up  with  your  happiness. 
I  have  been  your  slave  and  servant  ever 
since  your  undeserved  sorrow  came.  Do  I 
not,  therefore,  merit  a  little  thanks  and 
consideration ) " 

'^  You  do,  and  I  am  trying  all  I  can  to 
please  you ;  is  it  not  for  your  sake  that  I 
have  consented  to  go  back  to  Famleigh ) " 

"  Yes ;  but  now  I  want  something  more 
of  yoa" 

"  What  is  it  1 "  There  came  the  hunted 
look  of  a  brave  animal  into  the  girl's  blue 
eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"It  is  that  you  try  to  love  M.  le 
Pasteur.  Oh,  indeed  it  will  not  be  difficult, 
Connie,  if  you  only  try.  He  is  so  good,  so 
true  a  gentleman,  so  grand  a  Christian ;  and 
then  you  would  make  him  so  happy.'' 

"It  would  seem  like  sacrilege,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  him,"  the  girl  answered 
below  her  breath. 

"  Quite  fair  when  he  knows  alL"  She 
rested  her  face  against  her  mother's  knee 
for  an  instant,  and  then  she  looked  up, 
smiling  sadly  through  her  tears. 

"  Two  years  ago,  had  I  loved  M.le  Pasteur, 
and  desired  to  marry  him,  you  would  have 
thought  me  mad." 

"  Yes;  because  two  years  ago  I  was  proud 
and  foolish  ;"  but  in  her  heart  the  mother 
was  thinking:  "Two  years  ago  your  life 
was  unspoiled,  now  there  are  only  frag- 
ments left  for  its  rebuilding." 

"  Gould  it  be  right  to  marry  him  ? " 

That  was  the  question  the  girl  sat  asking 
herself  over  and  over  as  the  wind  rose  and 
whistled  among  the  pines.  Once  she  would 
have  thought  it  wicked  to  do  so,  but  now 
if  it  would  make  him  happy,  and  if  he 

chose  her,  knowing  the  truth That 

kiss  which  he  had  placed  on  her  lips  an 
hour  before  had  convinced  her  that  she 
cared  for  him,  not  with  that  proud,  shy  fond- 
ness of  that  long  ago  love,  but  with  a  tender- 
ness that  perhaps  was  as  worthy  of  him. 


And  then  to  be  here  always  with  him 
and  the  simple  mountain-folk,  while  she 
faded  from  the  minds  of  her  Englisli  friends 
and  was  forgotten !  That  would  be  pleasant 
She  loved  the  blue  valleys,  the  misty 
heights,  the  silvery  music  of  the  cow-belU, 
and  the  simple  faces  that  smiled  on  her 
with  mingled  awe  and  admiration.  Yes, 
she  could  be  happy  here,  not  in  the  old, 
full-bodied,  triumphant  way,  but  far  happier 
than  by  any  other  coming  possibility. 

She  sat  smiling  at  the  firelight,  and  the 
tears  had  dried  ^m  ofif  her  face,  and  then 
she  turned  to  her  mother.  "  He  will  never 
ask  me  a^n ;  he  took  as  final  all  I  said 
to-day ;  if  I  mean  to  marry  him  I  must  ask 
him,"  she  said. 

So  Mrs.  Garrington  knew  that-,  half 
unconsciously,  Connie  had  made  up  her 
mind. 

The  long  evening  passed,  and  he  did  not 
come,  and  the  salon  was  dull  without  him, 
though  Connie  feigned  not  to  miss  him, 
and  made  vague  imitations  of  his  favourite 
music  on  the  organ,  and  travestied  his 
reading  aloud  by  the  fire.  And  in  the 
morning  he  did  not  appear  either,  though 
the  world  donned  her  fairest  aspect,  and 
the  edelweiss  that  he  had  given  Connie  a 
day  or  two  before,  to  bring  her  good 
fortune,  raised  its  petals  afresh  as  though  it 
had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 

"  He  is  breaking  his  promise  of  coming 
to  me,  the  wicked  man,''  she  said  to  herself ; 
"  thenlmust  go  for  him  and  bring  him  here, 
and  make  my  recantation." 

She  put  on  her  little  hat,  and  tied  a 
soft  silk  scarf  round  her  slender  throat ;  and 
then  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
with  a  little  interest  and  pity. 

Would  they  live  at  the  chdteau  when 
they  were  married  1  she  wondered,  going 
slowly  upwards  through  the  gloom  that 
the  pines  held  always  in  their  embrace. 
Or  would  he  take  her  to  the  little  wooden 
parsonage-house  with  its  balconied  windows 
and  verandah )  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  the  thought  that  she  was  something  of 
an  heiress  gave  her  pleasure.  Her  money 
would  tend  a  little  to  make  Henri  de  la 
Hoche  happy,  and  it  was  long  since  she  had 
genuinely  believed  him  the  best  man  under 
the  sun.  He  was  as  high  above  that  other 
man  as  the  stars ;  but  she  sighed  a  little  as 
she  admitted  this,  perhaps  because  she  was 
too  earthly  to  be  entirely  sympathetic  with 
a  star. 

"  Of  course  I  must  tell  him  everything," 
she  thought,  advancing  slowly,  with  bent 
head.  "I  wonder  will  he  mind  very  much— 
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I  wonder  will  he  mind  enough  to  refuse  to 
have  me  then  I " 

The  idea  startled  her  so  that  she  stood 
still  a  moment  to  think  it  over.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  he  might  think  what 
she  had  to  tell  so  sad,  not  to  say  shameful, 
that  he  might  cease  to  love  her  because  of 
it  Well,  that  would  not  be  her  fault,  she 
meant  well,  and  she  would  tell  the  truth, 
and  the  end  of  it  all  was  no  longer  within 
her  power. 

She  was  a  little  saddened,  as  though  a 
meditated  kindness  had  been  already  re- 
jected, but  that  thought  did  not  hinder 
her — indeed,  nerved  her  rather  to  the  effort 
that  was  before  her.  "  If  I  tell  him  I  shall 
try  to  love  him,  the  choice  will  then  be 
with  him,"  she  said,  and  went  slowly 
forward  till  she  heard  the  pebbles  on  the 
path  above  her  crunch  beneath  descending 
feet,  and  saw  a  shadow  fall  athwart  her 
passage. 

"  Monsieur,  mon  ami ! "  She  extended 
both  her  hands  to  him,  and  stood  before 
him  rosy  as  the  dawn,  beautiful  as  embodied 
womanhood. 

"  Where  were  you  going  1 " 

"  To  look  for  you." 

"  I  am  here."  He  looked  so  worn  and 
haggard  that  his  aspect  struck  her  with  a 
new  consciousness  of  pain. 

''I  came  to  meet  you,  because  I  have 
many  things  to  tell  and  ask  you,"  she  said 
with  a  gravity  that  made  him  tremble. 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"About  you  and  me,  and  all  you  said 
yesterday." 

"  What  did  I  say  1  Some  folly,  I  suppose, 
to  make  you  sorry  1 " 

''Oh  no;  something  to  make  me  feel 
very  honoured,  something  to  compel  a 
confidence  of  mine  in  return." 

She  sat  down  on  a  boulder  that  jutted 
over  the  pathway  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
dropped  at  her  feet,  with  his  face  resting 
on  his  hands  and  his  eyes  averted. 

If  he  would  not  look  at  her,  would 
not  speak  to  her,  how  could  she  say  the 
strange  thing  she  had  come  prepared 
with? 

"  I  told  you  once  that  I  had  no  heart 
Do  you  remember  1 " 

«  Yes." 

"And  you  did  not  ask  the  reason  ?  " 

"  No ;  friendship  receives  confidences,  it 
never  seeks  them." 

"Then  you  do  not  care  to  know  any- 
thing about  me  1 " 

"  Nothing  but  what  you  wish  to  telL" 

Why  did  he  not  help  her  a  little  1  why 


did  he    oblige   her    so    remorselessly  to 
gooni 

"  Then  I  wish  to  tell  you  I  was  going  to 
be  married  once." 

"  I  thought  as  much." 

"  The  man  was — I  don't  know  what  he 
was,  but  he  suited  me,  that  is  why  he  has 
been  hard  to  forget  If  he  had  been  greater, 
perhaps  I  should  have  loved  him  less,  for 
I  am  not  great  But  I  did  love  him.  I 
never  could  give  such  a  love  to  another." 

He  shivered  a  little,  lying  at  her  feet, 
but  he  did  noi>>  speak. 

"  We  were  to  have  been  married.  I  was 
very  happy.  Everything  had  gone  smoothly, 
every  one  was  pleased.  The  wedding-day 
came,  and  his  brother,  a  pastor  like  you, 
was  to  marry  us.  I  went  to  the  church  in 
all  my  bravery  of  bridal  finery  with  my 
bridesmaids  and  my  friends,  but  he  did  not 
come  to  meet  me.  I  never  saw  him  from 
then  till  now." 

Her  voice  had  faltered,  but  it  was  the 
man's  face  that  was  quite  white. 

"  And  what  did  it  mean  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  never  heard.  He  sent 
me  a  note  that  night  by  a  messenger.  It 
only  said  he  was  miserable,  and  begged  me 
to  forget  him.  When  I  knew  that  no 
accident  had  kept  him  away  from  me,  that 
he  was  alive  and  well,  I  left  home  with  my 
mother,  that,  among  new  scenes,  I  might 
learn  to  forget" 

"  And  have  you  succeeded  ? " 

"Yes,  in  a  measure,  so  far  that  I  can 
make  a  statement  quite  truthfully,  and 
offer  you  something  quite  honestly." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

She  blushed,  and  her  eyes  fell. 

"  You  have  told  me  you  love  me." 

"  And  it  is  true,  God  knows  how  true  ! " 

"Then  in  that  case,  if  it  would  make 
you  happier  to  have  me  with  you  always 
as  your  wife,  I  shall  stay.'* 

He  was  sitting  upright  now,  white  as 
marble  in  the  growing  darkness. 

"  You  would  remam  with  me  always  as 
my  wife,  far  from  all  the  pleasant  things 
that  have  made  your  world  so  fair  1  Do 
you  mean  that  1 " 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  must  love  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  unknowingly ;  at  least  I 
am  sure  I  shall  love  you  one  day;" 

He  had  roused  her  to  a  warmth  of  which 
she  had  deemed  herself  incapable.  She 
had  come  to  him  conscious  of  her  own 
generosity,  and  now  she  was  actually 
eager  that  he  should  take  her  at  her 
word. 
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His  face  had  changed,  it  glowed  so 
that  it  seemed  quite  beautiful. 

"  I  am  not  worthy.  Heaven  is  too  good," 
he  said,  taking  off  his  hat  as  though  he 
were  in  a  sanctuary. 

She  was  awed.  Did  she  merit  a  love 
like  this  ? 

"  I  shall  try  to  make  you  happy — try 
with  all  my  heart/'  she  said,  her  lips 
quivering. 

She  did  not  understand  him,  she  would 
never  understand  him  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Instead  of  answering  her  he  dropped  on 
his  knees  beside  her,  and  hid  his  face 
in  her  dress,  sobbing. 

CHRONICLES    OF    ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

WESTMORELAND. 

No  natural  boundary  divides  the  lake 
district  of  Cumberland  from  that  of  West- 
moreland, and  when  they  were  parting  the 
country  into  shire  ground — the  indefinite 
"they"  who  are  responsible  for  the  divi- 
sion, whether  Alfred  the  Great  or  any  of  his 
predecessors  or  successors,  great  or  small 
— they  might  just  as  well  have  put 
the  two  counties  into  one.  And  while  they 
were  about  it,  that  comer  of  Lancashire 
might  have  been  added,  which,  except  for 
the  colour  of  it  on  the  maps,  cannot  be  re- 
cognised as  Lancashire  at  all,  the  country  of 
Windermere  and  Coniston,  once  ruled  by 
the  great  Abbey  of  Fumess.  These  divi- 
sions having,  however,  been  established 
before  our  time,  the  conscientious  chro- 
nicler is  forced  to  respect  them ;  and  thus 
we  find  ourselves  at  Dunmail  Eaise,  about 
to  cross  the  county  border  into  Westmore- 
land, along  the  long-established  track  that 
traverses  the  heart  of  the  lake-country — 
the  track  alike  of  Eoman  legionaries 
marching  to  relieve  the  scattered  forts 
among  the  hills,  of  invading  Saxons,  or 
plundering  Danes — of  the  strings  of  post- 
horses,  too,  bearing  away  the  mineral 
spoils  of  the  land,  and  later  still,  of  the 
four-horse  mail  that  rattled  along  so 
merrily  up  and  down  the  hills. 

Here,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  once 
was  fought  a  great  battle  between  the  men 
of  the  hills  and  an  invading  force  of 
Northumbrians,  and  the  Baise,  or  tumulus, 
is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  Dunmail,  the 
patriot  chieftain,  who  was  overthrown  and 
slain  by  the  fierce  Saxon.  And  perhaps 
the  name  really  does  commemorate  some 
Maelgwyn  or  Malcolm — some  chief  of  the 
ruddy-locks  who  held  the  hill  fort  to  the 


last,  and  whose  grave  was  crowned  by  the 
heap  of  stones  that  every  passer-by  might 
help  to  raise.  But  from  this  ancient  vantage- 
ground  of  Dunmail  the  road  descends 
gently  towards  Grasmere,  the  scene  deve- 
loping in  beauty  at  every  turn,  till  the 
lake  appears  the  most  perfect  jewel  of  a 
lake  perhaps  anywhere  to  bo  found — in  all 
the  colour  and  charm  of  beautiful  Nature- 
lying  in  the  lap  of  the  rugged  hills. 

Surely  a  fitting  home  for  poets — a  haunt 
beloved  of  the  muses  j  and  here,  beneath 
the  yews  in  Grasmere  churchyard,  lies 
Wordsworth,  with  his  faithful  wife  sleeping 
beside  him,  and  beyond  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge. Poor  Hartley,  as  every  one  who 
knew  him  called  him. 

You  may  picture  poor  Hartley's  funeral 
as  Miss  Martineau  describes  it — the  grey 
head  of  Wordsworth  bending  over  the 
open-  grave.  And  Wordsworth  himself 
had  chosen  the  site  of  the  grave,  having 
first,  with  the  help  of  the  old  sexton, 
marked  out  space  for  himself  and  his  wif& 
A  happy  lot,  one  would  think,  to  live  and 
die  at  Grasmere,  and  there  be  buried— 
and  in  such  company.  And  yet  if  such  a 
thought  enters  the  mind,  the  real  history  of 
Hartley  Coleridge  would  drive  it  away. 

Here  is  the  sad  contrast  between  all  the 
brightest  promises  of  early  life  and  the 
most  melancholy  issue.  Poets  rocked  him 
in  his  cradle.  His  father — then  in  the 
full  bloom  of  literary  promise — his  father, 
reverting  to  his  own  childhood,  spent 
among  roofs  and  chimneys,  sees  his  iidant 
brought  up  in  the  kindliest  communion 
with  Nature : 

But  thou,  mv  babe,  shall  wander  like  a  breeze, 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores, 

and  Wordsworth  apostrophises  him :  "To 
H.  C,  six  years  old." 

O  !  blessed  vision,  happy  child  ! 
That  art  so  exquisitely  wild. 

Except  for  the  few  years  of  his  Uni- 
versity career,  gaining  a  fellowship,  but 
losing  it  through  his  besetting  infirmity. 
Hartley  Coleridge  spent  his  life  among  these 
Cumbrian  hills.  A  strange  figure,  almostlike 
one  of  the  mountain  elves,  very  small,  with 
a  wild,  unshaven,  weather-beaten  face  and 
flashing  eyes,  and  latterly  with  his  long 
hair  turned  completely  white.  He  abode 
about  Grasmere,  and  afterwards  on  Bydsl 
Water,  Nab  Cottage ;  always  with  a  home 
provided  by  the  care  of  loving  friends, 
looked  after  by  a  kindly  woman  of  the 
dale,  and  latterly  by  a  young  farmer  and 
his  wife.  Often  he  wandered  away,  as  if 
driven  by  some   pursuing   Mamad,  into 
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distant  vales,  the  young  farmer  trudging 
patiently  after  him  and  bringing  him  back 
stupefied  and  almost  unconscious.  And 
you  will  trace  in  his  poems— a  poet,  too, 
he  is  of  no  mean  order — ^you  will  trace  the 
regret,  the  sigh  from  the  heart,  of  the 
man ;  not  that  he  had  lived  amiss,  but  that 
he  had  hardly  lived  at  all — ^his  hair  grey, 
his  sands  nearly  run  out,  and  yet  neither 
child  nor  man. 

There  is  something  sad  in  the  latter 
days  of  this  literary  colony  of  lake-land ; 
when  the  charm  is  wound  up,  and  Harriet 
Martineau  comes  to  chronicle  its  decrepit 
end,  with  the  keen  and  cynic  eye  of 
common-sense. 

But  in  its  outset  how  charming  it  must 
have  been  when  De  Quincey,  for  instance, 
travelling  post  with  Mrs.  Coleridge  and 
the  youngsters.  Hartley  among  them,  drew 
up  at  Wordsworth's  cottage  by  Grasmere. 
The  last  of  these  youngsters,  Derwent 
Coleridge,  is  just  dead  at  the  time  of  writing 
these  lines,  in  ripe  old  age,  and  so  is  lost 
the  last  link  between  the  lake-land  of  the 
poets  and  this  present  workaday  world. 
Wordsworth,  then  in  full  life  and  vigour, 
and  his  wife,  "A  perfect  woman  nobly 
planned,"  with  her  children  about  her 
knees,  and  the  sister,  Dora  Wordsworth, 
full  of  impetuous  vitality,  and  a  poetess 
without  the  full  gift  of  utterance.  And 
the  whole  party  start  to  visit  Southey  on 
foot,  or  in  a  common  country-cart  Southey, 
who  is  more  grandly  lodged  at  Greta  Hall 
by  Keswick,  some  thirteen  miles  away. 
It  is  this  cottage  at  Grasmere  which  De 
Quincey  afterwards  inhabited,  and  not 
the  more  elaborate  residence  at  Eydal 
Mount,  that  seems  to  us  most  redolent  of 
poetic  memories.  At  Eydal  you  have 
Wordsworth  digging  and  delving,  and  lay- 
ing out  terraces,  and  a  little  bit  his  own 
showman,  and  with  such  a  rush  of  gaping 
people  to  the  show — five  hundred,  it  is 
computed  every  season,  of  utter  strangers 
were  received  by  Wordsworth,  besides 
thousands  more  who,  unprovided  with 
credentials,  could  only  stare  through  the 
bars  of  a  commonplace  gate,  and  pass  on. 
And  the  last  glimpse  we  have  of  Words- 
worth is  through  the  keen  and  cynic  eyes 
above-mentioned.  **  In  winter  in  his  cloak, 
his  Scotch  bonnet,  and  green  goggles, 
attended,  perhaps,  by  half -a- score  of 
cottagers'  children,  the  youngest  pulling 
at  his  cloak  or  holding  by  his  trousers, 
while  he  cuts  ash  switches  out  of  the  hedge 
for  them," 

From  Bydal  Water  the  ancient  highway 


brings  us  to  Ambleside,  a  happy  town 
that  thinks  more  of  gathering  its  harvest 
from  the  tourists,  than  of  any  former  times, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  so  profitable 
as  the  present  And  here  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  **  shy  Winander,"  with  its  steamers  and 
the  fleet  of  pleasure  craft,  Windermere  that 
tones  down  towards  its  foot  into  the  like- 
ness of  a  broad  and  placid  river.  The 
village  of  Windermere  is  remarkable  as  of 
entirely  modern  growth,  the  creature  of 
the  railway  that  has  its  terminus  there ; 
the  line  that  should,  according  to  the 
plans  of  engineers  and  projectors,  follow 
the  trace  of  the  ancient  highway  we 
have  just  traversed,  over  Dunmail  Eaise 
and  past  Thirlmcre,  to  Keswick;  a 
work  of  no  engineering  difficulty,  that 
would  open  out  the  heart  of  the  lake 
country  to  the  invading  thousands  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire. 
But  this  railway  is  barred  and  stopped  by 
— what  do  you  think  1  Nothing  less  than 
the  shade  of  Wordsworth,  that  stands  in 
the  path  and  forbids  it 

Windermere  village  has  no  history  earlier 
than  1847,  unless  as  a  humble  little  hamlet 
known  as  Birthwaite,  but  now  quite  a 
flourishing  place. 

And  now  leaving  the  lake  country  be- 
hind, the  fear  is,  that  in  contrast  to  its 
richness,  variety,  and  wonderful  colour, 
the  rest  of  the  county  will  seem  tame  and 
flat,  but  leaving  Lakeland  behind  us  we 
come  to  Kendal,  Kendal  of  the  Clothiers, 
Kendal  that  clothed  Eobin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  in  then:  suits  of  appropriate 
green;  Kendal,  that  once  produced  a  queen, 
tbe  Scheherazade  of  modern  history, 
who  tamed  her  Blue  Beatd  husband,  and 
kept  her  head  on  her  shoulders — Catherine 
Parr,  that  is,  whose  father,  Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  was  of  this  ilk.  A  much-marrying 
pair  this  royal  one,  for  Henry  was 
Catherine's  third  husband,  and  she  his 
sixth  wife,  while,  perhaps,  she  would  have 
gone  on  to  tie  if  not  to  win,  for  her  last 
husband,  Seymour  the  admiral,  was  speedily 
shred  ofl*;  but,  alas !  before  then,  she  had 
expired — in  childbed,  poor  thing  I 

Itwasagreat  barony,  this  of  Kendal,  origi- 
nally bestowed  on  Ivo  deTaillebois,but  split 
up  as  time  went  on  by  failure  of  male  issue 
— and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  these 
great  families  in  keeping  up  a  succession  even 
in  the  female  line  to  their  great  possessions 
and  dignities  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
facilities  in  that  respect  enjoyed  by  those 
who  have  nothing  at  stake  in  the  matter. 
But  all  the  land  to  the  northward  being 
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only  doubtfully  English,  and  Kendal  as  it 
were  a  border  fortress,  part  of  the  great 
barony  instituted  by  the  Conqueror,  be- 
came known  in  later  days  as  the  Queen's 
Fee ;  not  so  called,  as  some  authorities  pre- 
tend— and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  show 
our  superior  wisdom — from  Catherine  Parr, 
but  from  another  Queen  Catherine,  happy 
in  living  in  days  when  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  cut  oflF  the  queen's  head  when 
she  ceased  to  please,  to  whom  it  was  as- 
signed by  her  husband  Charles  the  Second. 
In  this  way  connected  with  royalty,  the 
barony  of  Kendal  was  revived  in  the  days 
of  King  George,  and  in  the  form  of  a  duke- 
dom to  grace  a  quasi  queen,  Madame  Schu- 
lenberg,  with  whom  the  dignity  expired, 
let  us  hope  in  a  dignified  way.  Words- 
worth describes  the  town.  Surely  his 
stamp-oflSice  was  there,  and  he  with  some- 
thing of  the  pressure  of  it  upon  him  when 
he  wrote  :  "  A  straggling  borough  of  early 
charters  proud" — the  earliest  only  from 
Elizabeth,  by  the  way — "  And  dignified  by 
battlements  and  towers  Of  a  stem  castle 
mouldering  on  the  brow  Of  a  green  hill." 
Poet  Gray,  too,  describes  it,  not  being 
under  the  necessity  of  writing  poetry  at 
the  moment,  as  if  the  houses  were  all 
enjoying  a  country  dance. 

Kendal  is  of  course  Kentdale,  from  the 
little  river  Kent,  and  was  once  more  fully 
Kirkby-Kentdale— one  of  the  numerous 
Kirkbys  in  Westmoreland,  that  seem  to 
show  not  only  that  there  were  Scandinavian 
settlers  in  plenty  in  the  county,  but  that 
they  must  have  been  already  pretty  good 
Christians  when  they  formed  these  settle- 
ments, for  Kirkby  is  just  "  church-town," 
and  nothing  else.  And  the  river  Kent  flows 
down  from  Kentmere,  where  there  is  an 
ancient  square  tower  notable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Bernard  Gilpin. 

For  these  sweet  odoura  shall  preserve  hia  fame, 
So  long  as  Kent  from  Kentmire  takes  his  name. 

And  Bernard  Gilpin,  once  known  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Borders,  is  a  curious  link 
between  the  new  and  old — between  the 
England  of  monasteries  and  shaven  crowns 
and  the  present  order  of  things  ;  for  Gilpin, 
on  one  side  the  prototj-pe  of  our  Baxters, 
our  Wesloys,  and  the  rest,  had  in  his  child- 
hood, on  his  mother's  knee,  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  a  begging  friar,  and  had  given 
vent  to  his  wonder  that  one  shonld  preach 
so  eloquently  against  drunkenness  who  had 
been  so  drunk  himself  the  night  before. 
His  uncle,  indeed,  had  been  slain  on  Bos- 
worth  field,  and  another  ancestor  was  "  that 
Richard  Gilpin  who  slew  the  wilde  Boore." 


Gilpin's  fame,  however,  belongs  more 
strictly  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  his 
parsonage  in  Durham ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recall  any  memory  of  him  on 
the  banks  of  Kentmere — the  once  Mere  all 
reclaimed  and  cultivated,  although  its  place 
is  taken  by  a  large  reservoir  at  a  higher 
level  formed  to  supply  the  mills  of  KendaL 
Having  done  its  duty  by  the  clothiers, 
the  river  flows  tranquilly  through  a  flat 
country  abounding  with  old  halls  and 
picturesque  toners — Heversham,  for  in- 
stance, with  its  old  mansions  by  the  dozen, 
and  Beetham,  with  its  hall,  once  the  seat 
of  the  family  of  the  same  name,  a  fine 
castellated  building  now  in  ruins  with  two 
crumbling  towers  that  guard  the  issue  of 
the  river  into  Morecambe  Bay. 

Travelling  northwards  from  Kendal, 
either  by  rail  or  the  now  almost  deserted 
North  road,  we  are  once  more  in  the  wild 
fell  country.  Orton  lies  to  the  rights  once 
a  market  town,  and  the  name  suggests  how 
fruitful  in  English  surnames  is  Uiis  northern 
land.  Hardly  a  hamlet  or  a  village  but  is 
represented  in  families,  both  high  and  low, 
and  betwixt  and  between,  scattered  all  over 
the  country ;  a  fact  that  seems  to  indicate 
a  considerable  clearance  of  population  from 
these  regions,  districts  once  rich  in  men 
but  poor  in  rentals,  and  now,  perhaps,  just 
the  reverse.  And  yet  about  such  wild 
districts  as  Orton  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
life  still  remains ;  representatives  of  the 
sturdy  Kentdale  men,  of  whom  it  was  said 
at  Flodden : 

There  are  the  bows  of  K^tdale  bold, 
Who  fierce  will  fight  and  never  flee. 

Hereabouts,  perhaps,  may  be  met  the 
wandering  potter,  for  in  Cumbria  tiie 
potter  replaces  the  tinker — cooking  pote 
having  there  been  far  more  used  than 
iron  pans.  Here  too,  perhaps,  in  some 
recently  felled  plantation  may  be  found  a 
tribe  of  itinerant  clog-makers,  who  cut  oat 
the  wooden  shoes  stOl  popular  in  these 
northern  districts.  The  shepherd,  too,  is 
here  with  his  weather-lore  and  his  keen 
sympathetic  insight  for  the  animal  life 
about  him.  The  shepherd  surely  is  pretty 
much  the  same  all  over  Europe,  the  healtby 
brown  face,  the  twinkling  eye,  the  tart 
cynic  views  about  human  aSiadrs ;  but,  hew- 
abouts,  with  the  wide  range  'of  fells  about 
him,  his  figure  assumes  a  sort  of  pre-historic 
dignity.  One  would  like  to  assist  at  the 
great  shepherds'  gathering  on  St.  Martin's 
Day,  when  from  far  and  near,  from  Cum- 
berland, Northumberland,  Durham,  York, 
Westmoreland,  the  shepherds  assemble  in 
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a  kind  of  (Ecnmenical  Council,  when  the  Then  after  the  feast  the  young  fellows  rode 

stray  sheep  are  all  brought  back  and  recog-  races  on  the  sands,  and  there  was  leaping, 

nised  according  to  their  marks.    It  is  quite  wrestling,  and  grinning  for  bacon, 

a  lore,  that  of  sheep-marking,  and  has  made  The  wrestling  still  survives  at  fairs  and 

itself  a  place  in  literature  even,  with  its  feasts,   but    sword-play    seems     to    have 

hand-books  like  any  other  science.     What  died  out,  although  it  was  once  the  general 

an  assemblage  of  dogs  too :  the  noble  collie,  way  of  deciding  a  quarrel   or  suit,  the 

the  honest  tyke  with  his  "  bows'nt  "  face,  ground  where  the  men  fought  being  covered 

the  mean  and  quarrelsome  but  useful  Welsh  with  matting,  and  the  first  blood  drawn 

cur,  and  the  nondescript  with  his  bobbed-  deciding  the  contest, 

tail  recalling  forest  laws  of  old,  and  the  Near  Orton  are  two  heaps  of  stones, 

faithful  dog  of  poor  Gurth  I  reported  the  graves  of  Robin  Hood  and 

Many,  too,  were  the  old  customs,  remnants  Little  John,  about  which  a  curious  custom 

of  an  indigenous  civilisation  that  survived  perhaps  still  survives.  Everyone  who  went 

till  quite  recently  among  the  dales.     The  a  nutting  ought  to  throw  a  stone  on  Robin 

Upshot,  for  instance,  that  recalls  the  Welsh  Hood's  grave,  and  repeat  the  incantation  : 

Cymhorth,  a  meeting  projected  by  sonie  ^^^^^  jjc,od,  Robin  Hood,  hero  lie  thy  bonc«. 

young  fellows,  who  having  provided  bread-  Load  mo  witli  nuts  as  I  load  theo  with  8tono«. 

and-cheese  and  ale,  and  fixed  a  place  of  meet-       t««,^' *k^    A.n«    ^  «  *u 

J  xi!    i.-          J    1       £  Leaving    the    fells   for  the   moors  we 

ing,  announced  the  time  and  place  from  a  ^^_^  .^  ?^_  u„  t>          -,    4.u         j-  i.  •  * 

rru        u      fli.4.      u*.        -AUTr-i       iu  come  to  Crosby  Ravens  worth,    a  district 

Through,orflattombstone,mthekirkgarth,  ,          ,,  deserted  haUs  are  freouent  with 

when  there  would  be  great  card-playing  and  Z.l^  f^.  o^*^  i;  ^  ^f  I    ^^t^        T 

J      .      .    .  1            i.  1  r..    r  au    r      1?  many  traces  of  earlier  Bntish  settlements. 

dancing  in  the  great  loft  of  the  f«mhouse.-  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^.^^^.             ^   Addisons-tho 

Pretty  strong  must  have  been  the  oaken  ^^i«  i,  ^fi.u^  «„««„;«4.  ««««  «  ««iv  *    4.         <• 

rafters  of  those  old  farmlionsea  with  M«tT  P°"^^  ^^  ^^^  essayist  upon  a  substratum  of 

rattera  ot  those  old  larmr  ouses,  with  Meg  north-county  shrewdness— and  on  the  high 

and  Hob  and  twenty  or  thirty  more  hands    ,^„  i  „^  i  ^f,  .    «.  ^^  «_^^    u„ i  *^  j 

across  and  down  the  middle ;  and  firm  the  Zlrtj^l  vSf?  ^^^V^i  °"'°'t^'^ 

rude  stone  walls.     Just  a  stone  shell  in  jastes  better  known,  perhaps,  in  coackng 

x««o  ouuuo  W0.110.     ouou       Dw  c  oiici.  ux  ^       than  now;  the  remains  of  an  abbey 

most    cases    these  old  famhonses,    par-  hereabouts  with  one  lone  melancholy  tower 

Swayf  Jth  X  hte    a  tuf  5Se  «*^  «^"^g-  ^"*  '^'^  '^'  ^'^^'^  ^^^-^^ 

ti^o^hThtn?ddle ;  tt  houslp^^^^^^  J -«"  ^^^  -"i  f«^««  -?-<-"  ^ 

huge  hearth  and  long  oaken  settle  by  the  ^      ^ 

fire,  where   lads   and   lassies  would  sit  up  ^"^^^-^  swift-flowing  Lowthor'a  current  cloar. 

courting  by  firelight,  a  custom  that  has  And  here  rise  the  towers  of  Lowther  Castle 

found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.    Always  — an  imposing  pile  in  the  best  style  of  the 

the  pantry  must  be  on  the  north  or  cool  once-fashionable  architect  Smirke.    People 

side  of  the  house,  the  studio  of  the  artists  were  not  so  learnedly   Gothic  in   those 

in  cheese  and  butter,  while  the  bower  or  days,  and  Southey  has  something  courtly 

sleeping-chamber  faces  the  warm  sunshine,  and  gracious  to  say  about  the  newly-raised 

An  open  stair  usually  led  from  the  bower  battlements  and  towers ;  for  this  Lowther 

to  the  lofu      Everywhere  a  great  wealth  Castle  was  a  sort  of  hospitable  Valhalla 

of  huge  wooden  arks  or  chests  often  elabo-  for  the  poets,  where  they  met  and  quaffed 

rately  carved,  with  interlaced  patterns ;  for  the  "  blude-red  wine,"  and  were  genteelly 

in  these  solitary  farms  the  hinds  were  often  stared  at  by  the  fashionable  guests  from 

skilful  carvers  of  wood,  like  their  comrades  London.     Among  the  minor  poets  who 

on  the  northern    fiords ;    chests    full   of  frequented    Lord     Lonsdale's     hospitable 

household  stores  in  a  rude  kind  of  plenty,  board  was  a  friend  of  Wordsworth's  — 

A  wedding  among  the  dalesfolk  was  an  Thomas  Wilkinson,  a  Quaker,  and  of  inde- 

afiair  of  universal  interest — such  a  wedding  pendent  means,  living  at  Yanwath,  near 

as  that  described  by  a  local  bard,  when  all  Penrith,  "  a  poet  in  a  gentle  unassuming 

the    country  round    assembled    to  make  way,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  to  bo  added  to  the 

merry  and  dance  to  the  tunc  of  Caddy's  corps  litt6raire  of  the  Lakes,  and  Yanwath 

Wedding.    With  good  honest  purpose,  too,  to  be  put  down  as  the  advanced  post  of 

was  the  gathering,  for  after  the  ceremony  the  that  corps  in  the  north."     Perhaps  this 

bride  in  full  array  took  her  seat  on  a  coppy  gentle  Quaker  was  a  descendant  of  that 

stool  with  a  pewter  dibbler  on  her  lap  :  Parson  Wilkinson  of  whom  we  have  read 

, ,     ,             ......  as  losing  his  dinner  in  controversy  with 

An  crowns  an  haiif -crowns  thick  va*  ivm  rL«^««^  t?««. 

Arc  in  the  dibbler  jinglin'     •  UeorgeJJOX. 

Root  fast  that  day.  As  for  Yanwath,  it  hes  near  the  foot  of 
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Ullswater,  and  there  is  a  little  Qaaker 
burial-ground  close  by,  where  lies  the  body 
of  young  Gough,  whowas  killed  in  ascending 
Helvellyn  from  Patterdale  early  in  the 
present  century.  Not  that  such  accidents 
are  unfrequent  Every  year  almost,  adds  to 
the  tale  of  victims  to  the  grim  forces  of 
Nature  rashly  encountered.  But,  recorded 
in  poetry,  both  by  Scott  and  Wordsworth, 
the  fate  of  the  young  Quaker  still  excites 
sympathy,  hurled  from  the  awful  curtain 
of  rock  called  Striding  Edge,  the  body 
lying  for  months  where  it  fell,  till  the 
notice  of  a  shepherd  was  attracted  by 
the  barking  of  a  small  yellowish-coloured 
terrier,  with  a  glance  wild  and  shy,  making 
its  way  through  some  bracken-beds  where 
lay  her  masters  bones. 

Perhaps  the  most  affecting  story  of  the 
kind  is  that  of  the  man  and  his  wife 
perishing  in  a  snow-storm  on  their  way 
home  to  their  lonely  cottage  in  Easedale, 
where  six  little  children  were  awaiting 
their  arrival  For  some  days  after  these 
children  were  cut  off  by  the  snow-storm 
from^  human  aid,  whUe  the  eldest,  a  girl 
of  nine  years  old,  cared  for  her  hapless 
little  family  with  unshaken  courage  and 
resolution,  till  at  last  the  weather  mode- 
rated, and  the  poor  child  was  able  to  make 
her  way  over  the  hills  to  Grasmere,  where 
she  told  her  piteous  tale.  It  hardly  needs 
to  tell  of  the  fervid  sympathy  that  travelled 
through  the  vale.  Within  half  an  hour 
all  the  men  of  the  valley  had  assembled,  and 
search-parties  were  organised.  But  days 
elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  pair  were 
found,  not  far  apart,  near  the  edge  of  a 
frightful  precipice.  After  the  funeral,  the 
struggle  in  the  valley  was  to  obtain  one  of 
the  children  to  bring  up.  The  Words- 
worths  took  charge  of  one,  and,  indeed, 
through  their  means  the  whole  country 
rang  with  the  story,  and  even  over- 
abundant help  was  poured  in  for  the 
hapless  little  family. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  of  the  dangers  of 
mountain  walks  and  peak-climbing  in  the 
Lake  Country. 

To  return  to  the  lowlands  of  Westmore- 
land, and  the  valley  where  the  Eamont 
and  the  Eden  join  their  waters,  with 
Appleby  higher  up  the  Eden  —  once  an 
important  border  town,  the  seat  of  a 
barony  equal  in  importance  to  that 
of  Kendal.  Here,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Laurence,  are  the  tombs  of  sundry 
Cliffords,  most  noticeably  of  Lady  Ann, 
of   whom  we  have  heard  at  Skipton  in 


Yorkshire,  and  who  is  still  further  com- 
memorated in  this  town  by  a  row  of 
almshouses  that  she  founded,  and  that 
still  bear  her  name.  It  is  she  of  whom 
Horace  Walpole  relates  that,  disputing 
with  the  crown  the  nomination  to  the 
benefice  of  Appleby,  she  wrote  to  the 
minister  of  the  day :  "  I  have  been  bullied 
by  an  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected 
by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated 
to  by  a  subject  Your  man  shall  not 
stand.'' 

The  Cliffords  had  many  castles  in  West- 
moreland—  Brougham,  with  its  massive 
keep,  finally  dismantled  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  Brough  under 
Stainmore  and  Pendragon  on  the  Eden; 
and  all  these  castles,  shattered  and  dis- 
mantled by  the  victorious  Eoundheads, 
Lady  Ann  set  herself  zealously  to  restore. 
Her  friends  told  her  that  as  fast  as  she  built 
the  stem  Lord  Protector  would  pull  down. 
But  Cromwell  was  too  magnanimoua 
"  Nay,  let  her  build  as  she  will,"  he  said ; 
''she  shall  have  no  hindrance  from  me." 
But  she  was  building  up  what  time  and 
altered  manners  had  already  doomed,  and 
these  castles  are  all  in  ruins  now,  little  the 
better  for  her  patching.  Of  these,  Pen- 
dragon,  perhaps,  is  most  interesting  from  its 
connection  with  Celtic  legenda  Tradition 
assigns  it  to  liter  Pendragon,  who  visits 
Queen  Igema  at  Tintagel  in  tiie  likeness 
of  her  husband.  King  Gorlois,  after  the 
manner  of  Jove  and  Amphitrion,  through 
the  magic  arts  of  Merlin.  And  there  are 
vast  earthworks  and  trenches  about  it, 
which  the  popular  legend  ascribes  to  an 
attempt  to  make  the  river  wind  round  the 
castle.     Witness  the  old  rhyme  : 

Let  Uter  Pendragon  do  what  he  can, 
Eden  will  run  where  Eden  ran. 

Then  we  come  to  Kirkby  Stephen,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Eden,  surrounded  by 
moor  and  mountain,  with  its  fine  early 
church,  and  its  monument  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  who,  with  Lord  Dacre,  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Salom  Moss,  and  was  created 
Lord  Wharton.  Their  ancient  seati 
Wharton  Hall,  was  close  by,  and  the 
strange  career  will  be  recalled  of  the  last 
of  the  line, 

Wharton  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  dayi. 

Philip  Wharton,  that  is,  who  at  seventeen 
abandoned  his  possessions  in  England  to 
join  the  defeated  and  discredited  Pretender 
— James  the  Eighth,  as  fanatic  Jacobites 
would  call  him — who  created  him  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  a  title  not  acknowledged 
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in  our  peerages ;  but  who  was  soon  disgusted 
with  James,  and  made  his  peace  with 
George,  who  in  his  turn  made  him  Duke 
of  Wharton — a  great  title  for  such  a  small 
place.  But  the  brilliant  duke  rocketed 
off  again  to  the  Pretender,  and  we  last 
hear  of  him  as  taking  service  with  Spain, 
and  against  his  own  native  land,  at  the 
Siege  of  Gibraltar.  Finally  he  died  in 
Spain,  and  was  buried  in  some  obscure 
convent. 

Among  the  hills  above  Kirkby  Stephen 
stands  Brough  with  its  ruined  castle,  built 
from  the  remains  of  the  Eoman  station, 
most  famous  now  for  Brough  Hill  Fair,  the 
great  gathering  of  the  dalesmen,  who  come 
hither  from  far  and  near;  a  gathering 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  age, 
and  perhaps  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
the  fair  was  held  under  the  walls  of  the 
station,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  chaffered 
with  the  market-women.  From  this  point 
the  great  waste  of  Stainmore  stretches 
away  far  into  Yorkshire,  with  the  ancient 
landmark  of  Rey  Cross  just  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  counties — a  cross  that  some  say 
was  set  up  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  two 
kingdoms;  but  of  what  kingdoms  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  this  great  meer  or 
boundary-stone  gives  a  clue  to  the  origin 
of  the  county  name.  It  would  be  the 
West  Meer  to  the  Northumbrians,  and  the 
land  beyond,  the  Westmeerland  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  plenty  of  moorland 
about  to  give  countenance  to  the  more 
obvious  etymology. 

Anyhow,  it  is  a  rough  wild  district  all 
along  the  southern  boundaries  of  the 
county  till  we  come  to  where  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  with  its  famous  bridge,  the  gate 
of  the  north  countrie — one  of  the  numerous 
bridges  ascribed  to  the  Enemy  of  Man- 
kind, built  on  the  usual  covenant,  the  first 
soul  across,  with  the  customary  painful 
fraud  on  the  architect  and  contractor.  For 
the  rest,  a  little  town  of  freestone  and  blue 
slate,  with  a  fine  view  up  the  valley  towards 
Ingleborough ;  the  old  bridge  with  its 
three  ribbed  arches  still  stands,  we  hope ; 
and  there  is  a  fine  church  with  memorials 
of  the  original  Lowthers,  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Lowther  Castle,  a 
family  of  the  long  robe,  that  devoting 
itself  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  found  for  itself  a  pleasant 
succession  of  offices  and  titles.  And  from 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kent 
again  is  a  strip  of  flat  country  with  a  good 
deal  of  reclaimed  bog  about  not  very 
tempting  to  the  explorer. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PART  III. 


CHAPTER  XI.      IN  CONCLAVE. 

With  the  utterance  of  that  pathetic 
tribute  of  compassionate  love,  a  sob  broke 
from  Ealph  Stirling.  But  no  tear  dimmed 
his  eyes. 

To  "  act  in  the  living  present  **  was 
the  desire  that  urged  him  on  and  gave 
him  courage.  It  would  not  do  to  yield  to 
the  flood  of  infinite  pity  and  yearning 
tenderness  that  filled  his  heart,  as  he  began 
to  grasp  and  realise  the  idea  of  what  had 
been  his  father's  life,  his  sorrow,  and — his 
sin. 

His  father's  death,  looked  upon  from 
one  standpoint,  was  unspeakably  terrible ; 
looked  at  from  another,  infinitely  beautiful 

To  repent,  to  confess,  to  make  repara- 
tion— such  was  the  threefold  cord  of  desire 
that  had  drawn  the  erring  soul  heaven- 
ward. The  hand  that  had  seemed  most 
cruel  had  been  Grod's  instrument  of  mercy. 

Hester,  believiug  herself  driven  onwards 
by  the  lust  of  vengeance,  was  but  in.  reality 
fulfilling  the  decree  of  Heaven.  But  for 
her  fell  work,  that  sacred  behest  to  '*  make 
restitution''  might  never  have  passed 
Geoffrey  Stirling's  lips,  or  come — a  pre- 
cious leeacy — to  the  knowledge  of  his 
son  Ralph. 

Strange  irony  of  fate  that  the  message 
sent  to  one  believed  to  be  dead  should 
reach  the  living,  and  change  the  whole 
tenor  of  a  human  life  I 

Nurse  Prettyman  watched  her  foster- 
child  with  sore  misgivings.  She  saw  him 
under  a  new  and  unfamiliar  aspect.  She 
could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  his  ideas  as 
to  Hester's  handiwork,  or  recognise  the 
possibility  of  good  underlying  evil,  and 
blessing  masquerading  as  a  cursa  But 
her  shrewd  mind  quickly  gathered  the 
meaning  of  those  pregnant  words,  "A 
changed  and  altered  life." 

A  life  stripped  of  wealth  and  all  the 
luxury  and  state  that  accrue  from  wealth ; 
a  life  of  struggle  and  self-denial,  of  effort  to 
expiate  a  sin  not  his  own. 

In  her  own  simple  way  she  thought 
these  things,  and  a  sudden  sense  of  pitiful 
helplessness,  an  almost  fear  of  the  man 
who,  as  he  stood  before  her  now,  appeared 
like  one  whom  she  had  never  known,  not 
as  her  darling  ''Master  Balph,"  havine 
come  over  her,  hailed  with  joy  the  sound 
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of  steps  and  voices  in  the  hall  and  the 
touch  of  a  firm  hand  upon  the  latcL 

She  could  not  have  wished  for  anything 
better  than  that  the  vicar  should  appear  at 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present  The  fact  that 
Davey  followed  him  assured  her  that  he 
came  armed  with  the  fullest  knowledge, 
and  it  was  with  little  or  no  surprise  that 
she  saw  the  scared  white  face  and  flutter- 
ing locks  of  Anthony  Geddes  behind  the 
other  two. 

The  old  man  came  in  timidly,  rubbing 
his  shaking  hands  the  one  in  the  other, 
and  looking  at  Master  Ealph  with  large, 
dim,  wondering  eyes,  that  seemed  to  be 
gazing  appalledly  at  the  ruins  of  the 
house  and  the  dead  ashes  of  the  firm  as 
by  him  represented. 

Had  not  the  rout  and  ruin  of  thirteen 
years  ago  been  abject  enough  but  that 
now  disaster  tenfold  as  terrible  must  come 
upon  the  name  that  Anthony  Geddes 
loved  ] 

Gould  the  marvellous  story  be  true,  to 
which  he  had  listened  from  the  vicar's  lips 
with  almost  a  feeling  as  though  reverend 
lips  were  speaking  blasphemy  against  the 
deadi  And  yet  beneath  this  natural 
revolt  against  the  rending  to  tatters  of  a 
life's  belief  and  trust  had  there  not  been 
scattered  memories,  gathering  themselves 
together,  arraying  themselves,  a  serried 
rank  of  witnesses,  all  pointing  the  same 
way,  all  telling  the  same  tale  % 

What  immeasurable  pity,  what  tender 
yearning  filled  the  heart  of  Anthony  Geddes 
as  he  looked  on  Master  Ralph — that  bright 
boy  who  once  had  come  and  gone  like 
fitful  sunshine  in  the  bank,  smiling  and 
nodding  at  the  old  manager,  as  he  went 
upon  his  way  with  his  little  hand  tucked 
safely  into  that  of  the  proud  and  happy 
father  1 

Ah,  why  do  such  memories  of  far-off 
sunshine  come  to  us  in  our  darkest  hours, 
as  if  to  mock  us  with  their  gleam- 
ing? 

"  Sit  down,  old  friend,"  said  Ralph 
gently,  seeing  that  Anthony  shook  like  an 
autumn  leaf  shivering  in  the  wind  so  that 
he  scarce  could  stand;  and  with  a  low 
sound,  half  moan,  half  mutter,  the  old  man 
obeyed.  It  seemed  as  if  his  old  master's 
voice  was  speaking  to  him — so  like — so  like 
were  look  and  tone,  and  exquisite  grave 
courtesy. 

As  Ralph  faced  the  vicar,  the  two  men 
grasped  hands,  and  stood  a  moment  silent, 
eye  to  eye. 

'*  Then  thank  God — for  the  good  oourage 


that  is  in  you  1 "  said  Cathbert  Deane ;  and 
was  even  in  the  utterance  of  theae  hearty 
words  as  near  breaking  down  himself  as 
might  be. 

"  Thank  God,  indeed  ! "  echoed  Davey; 
''  but  Master  Ralph  hardly  knows  the  worst 
yet." 

"  I  think  I  do,  Davey ;  I  think  I  have 
drained  the  bitter  cup  to  the  dregs." 

"  Ay,  that  has  he,"  put  in  Nurse  Pretty- 
man.  "I've  kep'  nothing  back,  sir,"  she 
went  on,  addressing  herself  direcUy  to 
Cuthbert  Deane,  as  feeling  that  if  her 
"  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  "  were  satis- 
fied, then  need  no  man  carp. 

"  You  did  well,  and  have  spared  Davey 
a  painful  task,  Mrs.  Prettyman,"  said  the 
vicar,  and  something  in  his  manner  subtly 
suggested  to  the  good  woman  that  her 
part  in  the  stirring  drama  in  process  of 
enactment  was,  for  the  time  being,  at  an 
end. 

She  noiselessly  withdrew,  and  closed  the 
door  upon  that  strange  quartette  gathered 
together  in  the  room  where  Geoffrey  Stir- 
ling had  kept  such  agonised  and  weary 
vigils. 

"  She  is  to  be  trusted ) "  said  the  vicar, 
looking  at  Ralph. 

The  answer  came  in  one  word : 

«*  Absolutely." 

That  question  and  answer  were  the  first 
outward  signs  of  the  meaning  and  design 
— hitherto  unacknowledged  in  Words,  yrt 
plainly  enough  stamped  upon  the  heart  ud 
mind  of  each — that  actuated  the  four  men 
now  met  in  conclave.  This  conclave  was, 
in  fact,  a  conspiracy  deep  and  perilous,  not 
to  defeat,  but  to  compass,  the  ends  of  justiee: 
not  only  so,  but — difficult  and  delicate  task 
— in  the  doing  of  this  to  shield  the  hononr 
of  a  dead  man,  and  to  guard  inviolate  the 
sanctity  of  a  well-loved  name. 

Of  the  four,  he  who  was  most  nearly  and 
dearly  concerned,  showed  the  greatest 
outward  calmness.  In  truth,  Cathbert 
Deane  watched  Ralph  with  amaze,  dreading 
the  reaction  that  must  follow  such  dire  and 
sustained  effort  Yet  was  he  too  wise  to 
weaken  by  a  word  of  pity  or  a  touch  of 
tenderness. 

''  Davey,"  said  Ralph  (and  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  name  Davey  started  as  though 
his  own  guilt,  and  not  tihat  of  another,  were 
imder  investigation),  '*  tell  me,  where  have 
you  hidden  away  the  oaken  coffer  and  ita 
contents  1 " 

The  demand  was  not  put  in  the  form  (tf 
a  question,  rather  asserted  as  a  known 
fact. 
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"I — I — had  it  taken  to  the  tower- 
room,"  stammered  Davey. 

"  With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Prettjman  1 " 
continaed  his  master. 

**  Yes,  we  thought  that  the  wisest  course." 

**  Its  contents  have  been  destroyed  ]  " 

Davey  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  brow. 

**  Master  Ralph,"  he  said,  **have  I 
angered  you  in  this  matter  1  Heaven  knows 
I  have  striven  to  act  for  the  best  I  have 
prayed  upon  my  bended  knees  to  be  shown 
the  right  way.  I  have  carried  a  heavy 
burden  on  my  heart  this  three  years  back. 
I  have  grown  old  over  bearing  it.  All  I 
thought  of  was  to  shield  you.  Master 
Ralph,  do  not  look  at  me  like  that." 

"If  Davey  erred,  it  was  from  too  much 
love,"  said  the  vicar,  and  his  hand  fell  on 
the  ill-balanced,  heavy  shoulder,  and  rested 
there. 

At  which  touch  and  word  Davey  broke 
out  crying  like  a  child. 

"God  forgive  me  1"  said  Ralph  with ji 
quick  despairing  gesture ;  **  sorrow  and 
suffering  are  making  me  hard  and  cruel, 
even  to  those  who  love  me  best ! " 

**  Nay,  nay,  Master  Ralph,"  quavered 
old  Anthony  at  this,  "  it's  not  hard  you 
are — only  stunned-likej  same  as  one  who 
has  got  a  blow  nigh  unto  death,  and  must 
have  time  to  gather  himself  together. 
ELappenit  might  ha'  been  better  for  Davey 
to  have  wrote  and  told  you  all  the  truth 
when  you  were  given  back  to  us — like  him 
as  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  Lord's 
own  hand,  and  given  back  to  the  kindred 
as  mourned  him ;  but  it  would  ha'  been  a 
sorry  kind  o'  greeting,  and  Davey,  in  his 
loving  heart,  thought  to  hide  away  the 
thing  for  ever.  I'm  an  old  man.  Master 
Ralph — an  old  man  who  has  grown  grey 
in  your  father's  service  and  your  own,  and 
so  I  make  bold  to  speak,  and  say  I  can  put 
myself  in  Davey's  place,  and  see  with 
Davey's  eyes,  and  feel  with  Davey's  heart. 
Ay — ay !  but  'twas  hard  on  the  lad — a 
sorry  burden  to  be  lifted  and  carried  with 
him  to  a  far-off  land." 

"  Where  he  has  toiled  for  me,"  said 
Ralph  "Davey,  can  you  forgive  me  for 
a  moment's  unjust  anger)  Remember  I 
have  been  sorely  tried  to-night ;  hardly, 
as  Anthony  has  truly  said,  able  to  look 
at  anything  fairly — am  still  half-stunned 
— ^reeling  from  a  horrible  shock — I  crave 
forbearance  at  your  hands." 


«  The  Wi 
hat  were 


oner's  frock,  the  beard,  and 
destroyed.     I  kept  nothing 


but  the  keys  that  lay  under  alL  Even 
those  I  did  not  mean  to  keep ;  but  the 
heavy  lid  of  the  coffer  fell  and  closed.  I 
could  not  open  it  again — it  has  no  lock, 
no  latch." 

Thus  ran  Davey's  story,  and  as  Ralph 
listened,  a  new  eagerness,  a  new  light,  lit 
up  his  face. 

"I  am  glad  the  coffer  has  kept  its 
secret  so  well,"  he  said  with  a  faint  smQe ; 
"we  "will  make  it  speak  yet.  Now, 
Anthony,  your  memory,  I  know,  is  as  clear 
as  when  you  first  became  manager  of 
Stirling's  bank — try  if  you  can  recall  what 
kind  ot  keys  fitted  the  two  outer  doors  1 " 

"  I  can  remember  them  as  well  as  though 
I  saw  them  before  me  now,"  replied  the 
old  man,  trembling  with  eagerness,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  as  though  he  grasped 
the  keys,  and  heard  them  clink,  as  he  had 
done  many  a  time  in  those  bygone  days, 
when  "  the  boy  Davey  "  brought  them  to 
him  after  the  bank  was  closed.  "They 
had  hook-wards,  and  were  deep  and  broad. 
I  could  draw  them,  if  my  hand  were  a  bit 
steadier." 

"  You  hear  ? "  said  Ralph,  turning  to  the 
vicar  with  a  grave  impressive  look. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  Davey. 

"  The  coffer  is  carved  in  a  quaint  device 
of  roses ;  below,  on  either  side,  close  to  the 
feet — a  griffin.  Press  and  turn  the  eye  of 
the  griffin  on  the  right ;  then — bring  me 
the  keys.  When  I  was  a  little  fellow — a 
curious  one,  too,  and  one  who  liked  to  see  the 
ins  and  outs  of  all  things — my  dear  father 
showed  me  the  trick  of  that  old  coffer. 
The  knowledge  will  stand  me  in  good  stead 
now." 

After  Davey  had  left  the  room  silence 
reigned,  broken  only  by  the  soft  beat  of 
old  Anthony's  hand  upon  the  table. 

Cuthbert  Deane  stood  by  the  mantel, 
his  eyes  shaded  by  his  hand.  Ralph,  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  seemed  listening 
to  Davey's  footsteps  as  they  died  away 
in  the  distance,  listening  then  for  their 
return. 

At  first  faint,  then  growing  louder  and 
more  distinct,  at  last  they  came. 

The  door,  that  had  been  left  un- 
latched, was  pushed  open,  closely  shut, 
and  then 

Davey  laid  two  large  keys  upon  the 
table  before  which  sat  Anthony  Geddes, 
and  four  heads  bent  eagerly  above  them. 

There  lay  the  silent  yet  eloquent  wit- 
nesses to  Geoffrey  Stirling's  sin. 

Two  keys  with  hook-wards,  deep  and 
wida 
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Anthony  raised  them,  weighing  them 
in  his  hand. 

"  They  are  duplicates,"  he  said ;  "  they 
are  lighter  than  the  keys  I  used  to  handle, 
hut  of  the  same  shape  and  fashion." 

Cuthbert  Deane  drew  a  long  breath.  He, 


ready  to  start  from  his  head  as  he  stared  at 
his  unhappy  master.  The  face  of  Anthony 
Geddes  was  hidden  on  his  outstretched 
arms;  his  head  was  bowed  beneath  Una 
load  of  shame  and  sorrow ;  his  white  locks 
lay  prone  and  scattered. 


too,  like  the  others,  had  spun  his  web  of  Truly  "  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 

thought  in  which  each  mesh  fitted  into  the  them,"  for  was  not  all  this  pain  and  roin 

whole  without  a  Haw ;   and  yet,  he  had  wrought  by  a  dead  hand ;  was  not  the 

been   as  one  who  dreams,  and  dreaming  legacy  left  by  Geoffrey  Stiriing  to  the  son 

says  to  his  own  soul,  ''I  do  but  dream,  he  loved  dearer  than  his  own  soul,  in  troth 

this  is  but  the  phantasy  of  my  brain,"  a  terrible  one  ? 

so  unreal  had   all  things  seemed  to  him.  After  long  debate  carried  on  far  into  the 

At   the    moment  when    Davey,  pale    as  night,  Ealph  found  himself  alone  in  his 

some  troubled  spirit  from  the  silent  land,  now   doubly  desolate  home.     Words  of 

came  into  his  study,  and  there,  with  wild  cheer,  words  of  tenderness  given  in  parting 

gesture  and  still  wilder  words,  had  told  of  greeting,  had  not  been  lacking ;  yet  was 

the  sore  strait  into  which  Ealph  Stirling  nis  heart  heavy  within  him. 

had  drifted — nothing  had  seemed  real  to  Throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  he  fell 

Cuthbert  Deane,  save  the  necessity  of  con-  into  the  stupor-like  sleep  of  abject  bodily 

cealing  from   Alicia  that  their  untimely  and    mental    exhaustion.      Yet    towards 

visitor  was  David  Robin,  and  of  blinding  morning,   as  lighter  and  more  healthful 

her  to  the  sore   trouble  which  he  could  slumber    supervened,  the    angel  of  pity 

not  stop  to  explain.  touched  him,  and  he  smiled  as  he  slept 

So  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss,  and  a  sug-  For  he  dreamed  of  the  touch  of  Hilda's 

gestion  that  she  had  better  go  to  bed  as  he  lips  on    his,    and   her    voice  seemed  to 

might  be  kept  out  late,  he  left  her ;   seem-  murmur  in  his  ear : 

ing  to  step  out  of  the  sacred  peacefulness  it  is  not— it  cannot  be-^laid  asida. 

of  his  quiet  home  into  a  darkness  fraught  JJ  »*  "o*  a  thing  to  forget  or  hide ; 

•-Li.           J           J  J*  i.          ^ii^i^j  It  clings  to  the  heart— ah,  woe  i»  me  !— 

With  wonder  and  distress  unparalleled.  as  the  ivy  clings  to  the  old  oak  tree ; 

But  now,  a  clearer   light  came  upon  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^jl^^  ^^  ^l^^p   ^^^^^  y, 

^^^^*  sorrow 

This  thing,  this  marvellouB,  incredible  But 'when  morning  dawned,    and  h« 

thing  that  Davey  had  told  him  in  humed.  ^  ^igtfuHy  on  the  beautiful  home  that 

half-whispered,  often    incoherent    words.  ^^  ^g^^,  ^^^  ^^^^  in  his  eyes  than 

was    wue.           T.11.11.     j    j.    t  -i-t  no^i  when  it  was  no  longer  his  own,  he 

To  strengthen  Ralphs  hands,  to  fortify  remembered  with  a  bitter  %tmg  that  nem 

all  reasonable  righteous  impulses  on  his  ^^^^  that  dainty  love  of  Lis    wander 

part,  was  the  duty  now  set  before  him.  ^        ^^^            ^j.  U          -^  ^^^         ^ 

••Letme  speak  plamly  and  promptly  shadow  of  the  old  cedar-toee. 

said  Ralph.  "  let  me  lay  bare  my  heart  and  ^  ^^^  j^j^j.  ^^  ^^  ^^^       ^^ 

purpose  to  you  three-my  best  and  truest  ^^^^  45^^  path^^y  that  led  to  the  White 

friends.     I  stand  before  you  stripped  of  all  ji^^^  ^j  'thought  of  his  own  sorrow  and 

earthly  possessions,  save  and  except  the  trouble  forgotten,  in  the  overwhelming  idee 

small  dower  that  was  my  mothers.    The  ^^at  terrible  disaster  had  fallen  upon  the 

rest-house,  and  lands,  and  moneys-I  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^j                               *~ 

hold,  m  trust    for    my  father,   Geoffrey 

Stirling,  to  be  used  as  you  and  I  shall  see  Now  PabUdiing,  th. 

fit,  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  last  behest —  oT>-nT-KT<^       xTTT-Kr-n-n-rk 

to  make  reparation."  SPRING      NUMBER 

The  vicar's  eyes  grew  so  bright  that  they  "*         -ortTT 

seemed  to  hold  the  sheen  of  tears,     l^vey.  ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND. 

with  a  cry  of  rage  and  pain,  clutched  his  A  SERIES  OF  STORIES  BY  POPULAR  WRITEtti 

hair  with  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  were  ot  ail  BookMiien  ud  at  tba  Baiiwar  Bookitaih. 
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CH.^PTER   LIY.      JOE   TilOitOCGKBUNO'S 
WEDDING. 

While  some  men  die  othera  are  m&rty- 
mg.  While  the  funeral  dirge  vaa  pealing 
twaij  at  Tretton,  the  joyful  marriage -be  Us 
were  ringiiig  both  at  Buntingford  and 
Boston.  Joe  Thorough  bung,  dreBSed  all  in 
hie  beat,  waa  about  to  carry  off  Molly 
Annealey  to  Rome,  previous  to  aettling 
down  to  Et  comTortEtble  life  of  hunting 
and  brewing  in  hia  native  town.  Misa 
Thoronghbnng  sent  her  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Annealey.  Would  her  brother  be  therel 
She  thought  it  probable  that  Mr.  Prosper 
would  not  be  glad  to  aee  her.  She  had 
longed,  by  the  way,  to  substitute  "  Peter  " 
for  Mr.  Prosper,  but  abstained.  In  such 
case  she  would  deny  herself  the  pleaaure  of 
"  seeing  Joe  turned  off,"  Then  an  embassy 
waa  sent  to  the  Hall,  The  two  younger 
girls  went  with  the  object  of  ini-iting 
Uncle  Prosper, — but  with  a  desire  at  their 
hearts  that  Lincle  Pro.sper  might  not  come. 
"  I  presume  tho  fimily  at  Buntingford  will 
be  represented  1 "  Uncle  Proaper  had  asked. 
"Somebody  will  come,  I  suppose,"  said 
Fanny.  Then  Uncle  Prosper  had  sent 
down  a  pretty  jewelled  ring,  and  said  that 
he  would  remain  in  his  room.  His  health 
hardly  permittod  of  his  being  present  with 
advantage.  So  it  was  decided  that  Miss 
Thoroughbung  should  come,  and  everyone 
felt  that  she  would  be  the  troubling  spirit, 
if  not  at  the  ceremony — at  the  banquet 
which  would  be  given  afterwards. 

Mias  Thoroughbung  was  not  the  only 
obstacle,  had  tho  whole  been  known. 
Young  Soames,  the  son  of  Ihy  attorney 
with  whom  Mr.  Prosper  hail  found  it  so 
evil  a  thing  to  have  to  deal,  was  to  act  aa 


Joe's  best  man.  Mr.  Prosper  learned  this^ 
probably  from  Matthew,  but  he  never' 
spoke  of  it  to  the  family.  It  was  a  sad 
disgrace  in  his  eyes  that  any  Soames 
should  have  been  so  far  mixed  np  with 
the  Prosper  blood.  Young  Algy  Soamea 
was  in  himself  a  very  nice  sort  of  young' 
w,  who  liked  a  day's  hunting  when  he 
could  be  spared  out  of  his  father's  office, 
and  whose  worst  fault  was  that  he  wore 
loud  cravats.  Bnt  he  waa  an  abomination 
to  Mr.  Proaper, — who  had  never  seen 
him.  As  it  was,  he  carried  himself  very 
mildly  on  this  occasion. 

"  It's  a  pity  we're  not  to  have  two  mar- 
riages at  the  same  time,"  said  Mr.  Crab- 
tree,  a  clerical  wag  from  the  next  parish. 
"Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Annealeyl" 
Mrs.  Annosley  was  standing  close  by,  as 
was  also  Miss  Thoroughbung,  but  she 
made  no  answer  to  the  appeal.  People 
who  understood  anything  knew  that  Mra. 
Annealey  would  not  be  gratified  by  such 
an  allusion.  But  Mr.  Crabtree  was  a  man 
who  understood  nothing. 

"  Tho  old  birds  nevrr  pair  ao  readily  as 
the  yi'ung  ones,"  said  Miss  Thoroughbung. 
"bid  I  Who  talks  of  being  old  f "  said 
Mr.  Crabtree.  "  My  friend  Prosper  is 
quite  a  boy.  There's  a  good  time  coming, 
and  I  hope  you'll  give  way  yet,  Miss 
Thoroughbung." 

Then  they  were  all  marshalled  on  their 
way  to  church.  It  is  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  describe  the  bride'e  dress, — or 
those  of  the  bridesmaids.  They  were  the 
bride'e  sisters,  and  two  of  his  sisters.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  induce  Florence 
Mountjoy  to  come  down,  but  it  had  been 
unsuccessful  Things  had  gone  bo  far 
now  at  Cheltenham  that  Mrs.  Mountjoy 
had  been  driven  to  acknowledge  that,  if 
Florence  hold  to  her  project  for  three 
years,  she  should  be  allowed  to  marry  Uarry 
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Annesley.  Bat  she  had  accompanied  this 
permission  by  many  absurd  restrictions. 
Florence  was  not  to  see  him,  at  any  rate 
during  the  first  year.  But  she  was  to  see 
Mountjoy  Scarborough  if  he  came  to 
Cheltenham.  Florence  declared  this  to  be 
impossible,  but  as  the  Buston  marriage 
took  place  just  at  this  moment,  she  could 
not  have  her  way  in  everything.  Joe 
drove  up  to  the  church  with  Algy  Soames, 
it  not  having  been  thought  discreet  that  he 
should  enter  the  parsonage  on  that  morn- 
ing, though  he  had  been  there  nearly 
every  day  through  the  winter.  ''  I  declare 
here  he  is,''  said  Miss  Thoroughbung 
very  loudly.  "  I  never  thought  he'd  have 
the  courage  at  the  last  moment." 

"I  wonder  how  a  certain  gentleman 
would  have  felt  when  it  came  to  his  last 
moment,"  said  Mr.  Grabtree. 

Mrs.  Annesley  took  to  weeping  bitterly, 
which  seemed  to  be  unnecessary,  as  she 
had  done  nothing  but  congratulate  herself 
since  the  match  had  first  been  made,  and 
had  rejoiced  greatly  that  one  of  her 
numerous  brood  should  have  been  *'put 
into  such  a  haven  of  rest" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Annesley,"  said  Mrs 
Grabtree,  consoling  her  in  that  she  would 
not  be  far  removed  from  her  child,  "  you 
can  almost  see  the  brewery  chimneys  from 
the  church  tower."  Those  who  knew  the 
two  ladies  well,  were  aware  that  there  was 
some  little  slur  intended  by  the  allusion 
to  brewery  chimneys.  Mrs.  Grabtree's 
girl  had  married  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Reginald  Rattlepate.  The  Rattlepates 
were  not  rich,  and  the  third  son  was  not 
inclined  to  earn  his  bread. 

"Thank  goodness,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  An- 
nesley through  her  tears.  "Whenever  I 
shall  see  them  I  shall  know  that  there's 
an  income  coming  out  with  the  smoke." 

The  boys  wore  home  from  school  for  the 
occasion.  "  Molly,  there's  Joe  coming  after 
you,"  said  the  elder. 

"  If  he  gives  you  a  kiss  now  you  needn't 
pretend  to  mind,"  said  the  other. 

"My  darling, — my  own  one,  that  so 
soon  will  be  my  own  no  longer,"  said  the 
father^  as  he  made  his  way  into  the  vestry 
to  put  on  his  surplice. 

"  Dear  papa ! "  It  was  the  only  word 
the  bride  said  as  she  walked  in  at  the 
church  door,  and  prepared  to  make  her  way 
up  the  nave  at  the  head  of  her  little  bevy. 
They  were  all  very  bright  as  they  stood 
there  before  tho  altar,  but  the  l^rightest 
spot  among  them  all  was  Algy  Soames's 
blue  necktie.     Joe  for  the  moment  was 


much  depressed,  and  thought  nothing  of 
the  last  run  in  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself ; — but  nevertheless  he  held  up  his 
head  well  as  a  man  and  a  brewer. 

"  Dont'ce  take  on  so,"  Miss  Thorough- 
bung  said  to  Mrs.  Annesley  at  the  kst 
moment  "  He'll  give  her  plenty  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  wul  never  do  her  a  morsel 
of  harm."  Joe  overheard  this,  and  wished 
that  his  aunt  was  back  at  l^larmadoke 
Lodge. 

Then  the  marriage  was  over,  and  they 
all  trooped  into  the  vestry  to  sign  the 
book  "  You  cant  get  out  of  that  now," 
said  Mrs.  Grabtree  to  Joe.      • 

"  I  don't  want  I  have  got  the  fairest 
girl  in  these  parts  for  my  wife,  and  as  I 
believe  the  best  yoimg  woman."  This  he 
said  with  a  spirit  for  which  Mrs.  Grabtree 
had  not  given  him  credit,  and  Algy  Soames 
heard  him  and  admired  his  friend  from 
behind  his  blue  necktie.  And  one  of  Uiegiris 
heard  it,  and  cried  tears  of  joy  as  she  told 
her  sister  afterwards  in  the  bedroom.  "Oh, 
what  a  darling  he  is,"  Molly  had  said 
amidst  her  own  sobbing.  Joe  stood  an 
inch  higher  among  them  all  because  of 
that  word. 

Then  came  the  breakfast,  that  dullest^ 
saddest  hour  of  alL  To  feed  heavily 
about  twelve  in  the  morning  is  always  a 
nuisance, — a  nuisance  so  abominable  that 
it  should  be  avoided  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  a  wedding  in  your  own 
family.  But  Uiat  wedding-breakfast, when 
it  does  come,  is  the  worst  of  all  feeding. 
The  smart  dresses  and  bare  shoulders  seen 
there  by  daylight,  the  handing  people  in 
and  out  among  the  seats,  the  very  nature 
of  the  food,  made  up  of  chicken  and  sweets 
and  flummery,  the  profusion  of  champagne, 
not  sometimes  of  the  very  best  on  such  an 
occasion ; — and  then  the  speeches  !  They 
fall  generally  to  the  lot  of  some  middle- 
aged  gentlemen,  who  seem  always  to  have 
been  selected  for  their  incapacity.  Bat 
there  is  a  worse  trouble  yet  remaining— 
in  the  unnatural  repletion  which  the  sight 
even  of  so  much  food  produces,  and  thefsct 
that  your  dinner  for  that  day  is  destroyed 
utterly. 

Mr.  Grabtree  and  the  two  fathers  mide 
the  speeches,  over  and  beyond  that  which 
was  made  by  Joe  himself.  Joe's  fa^bier 
was  not  eloquent  He  brewed,  no  doobtk 
good  beer,  without  a  taste  in  it  beyond 
malt  and  hoi)s.  No  man  in  the  conoty 
brewed  better  beer.  But  he  couldn't  make 
a  speech.  He  got  up,  dressed  in  u  b^ 
white  waistcoat,  and  a  face  as  red  as  hu 
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son's  hunting-coat,  and  said  that  he  hoped 
hb  boy  wonkl  make  a  good  husband.  All 
he  could  say  was  that  being  a  lover  had 
not  helped  to  make  him  a  good  brewer. 
Perhaps  when  Molly  Annesley  was  brought 
nearer  to  Buntingford,  Joe  mightn't  spend 
so  much  of  his  time  in  going  to  and  fro. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Joe  might  not  demand  so 
much  of  his  attention.  This  was  the 
great  point  he  made,  and  it  was  received 
well  by  all  but  the  bride,  who  whispered 
to  Joe  that  if  he  thought  that  he  was  to  be 
among  the  brewing-tubs  from  morning  to 
night  he'd  find  he  was  mistaken.  Mr. 
Annesley  threw  a  word  or  two  of  feeling 
into  his  speech,  as  is  usual  with  the  father 
of  the  young  lady,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
care  much  for  that  Mr.  Crabtree  was 
facetious  with  the  ordinary  wedding  jests 
— as  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  he 
had  been  present  at  every  wedding  in  the 
county  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
elderly  ladies  laughed  good-humouredly, 
and  Mrs.  Crabtree  was  heard  to  say  that 
the  whole  affair  would  have  been  very  tame 
but  that  Mr.  Crabtree  had  "  carried  it  all 
off."  But  in  truth,  when  Joe  got  up  the 
fun  of  the  day  had  commenced,  for  Miss 
Thoroughbung,  though  she  kept  her  chair, 
was  able  to  utter  as  many  words  as  her 
nephew.  "I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  what  you've  all  been  saying." 

''  So  you  ought,  sir,  for  you  have  heard 
more  good  of  yourself  than  you'll  ever  hear 
again." 

"Then  I'm  the  more  obliged  to  you. 
What  my  people  have  said  about  my  being 
so  long  upon  the  road " 

"  That's  only  just  what  you  have  told 
them  at  the  brewery.  Nobody  knows 
where  you  have  been." 

"Molly  can  tell  you  all  about  that." 

"  I  can't  tell  them  anything,"  Molly  said 
in  a  whisper. 

"  But  it  comes  only  once  in  a  man's  life- 
time," continued  Joe ;  "and  I  dare  say  if 
we  knew  all  about  the  governor  when  he 
was  of  my  age,  which  I  don't  remember 
he  was  as  spooney  as  anyone." 

"  I  only  saw  him  once  for  six  months 
beforehewasmarried,"  said  Mrs.  Thorough- 
bongin  a  funereal  voica 

"He's  m&de  up  for  it  since,"  said  Miss 
Thoroughbung. 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  proud  to  have  got 
such  a  young  lady  to  have  come  and  joined 
her  lot  with  mine,"  continued  Joe ;  "  and 
nobody  can  think  more  about  his  wife's 
family  than  I  do." 

"  And  all  Buston,"  said  the  aunt. 


"  Yes,  and  all  Buston." 

"  I'm  sure  we're  all  sorry  that  the  bride's 
uncle,  from  Buston  Hall,  has  not  been  able 
to  come  here  to-day.  You  ought  to  say 
that,  Joe." 

"  Yes,  I  do  say  it.  I'm  very  sorry  that 
Mr.  Prosper  isn't  able  to  be  here." 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Thoroughbung  can  tell  us 
something  about  him,"  said  Mr.  Crabtree. 

'*  Me !  I  know  nothing  special.  When 
I  saw  him  last  he  was  in  good  healtL  I 
did  nothing  to  make  him  keep  his  bed. 
Mrs.  Crabtree  seems  to  think  that  I  have 

fot  your  uncle  in  my  keeping,  Molly, 
beg  to  say  that  I'm  not  responsible." 
It  must  be  allowed  that  amidst  such  free 
conversation  it  was  difficult  for  Joe  to  shine 
as  an  orator.  But,  as  he  had  no  such  ambi- 
tion, perhaps  the  interruptions  only  served 
him.  But  Miss  Thoroughbung's  witticism 
did  throw  a  certain  damp  over  the  wedding- 
breakfast  It  was  perhaps  to  have  been 
expected  that  the  lady  should  take  her 
revenge  for  the  injury  done  to  her.  It 
was  the  only  revenge  that  she  did  take. 
She  had  been  ill-used,  she  thought,  and 
yet  she  had  not  put  Mr.  Prosper  to*a 
shilling  of  expense.  And  there  was  present 
to  her  a  feelmg  that  the  uncle  had,  at  the 
last  moment,  been  debarred  from  comply- 
ing with  her  small  requests  in  favour  of 
Miss  Tickle  and  the  ponies,  on  behalf  of 
the  young  man  who  was  now  sitting 
opposite  to  her,  and  that  the  good  things 
coming  from  Buston  Hall  were  to  be  made 
to  flow  in  the  way  of  the  Annesleys  gene- 
rally rather  than  in  her  way.  She  did  not 
regret  them  very  much,  and  it  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  be  bitter ;  but  still  all  those 
little  touches  about  Mr.  Prosper  were 
pleasant  to  her,  and  were,  of  course,  un- 
pleasant to  the  Annesleys.  Then,  it  will 
be  said,  she  should  not  have  come  to 
partake  of  a  breakfast  in  Mr.  Annesley's 
dining-room.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  perhaps  Miss  Thoroughbung's  taste  was 
not  altogether  refined. 

Joe's  speech  came  to  an  end,  and  with 
it  his  aunt's  remarks.  But  as  she  left  the 
room  she  said  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Annesley. 
"  Don't  suppose  that  I  am  angry ; — not  in 
the  least ;  certainly  not  with  you  or  Harry. 
I'd  do  him  a  good  turn  to-morrow  if  J 
could ; — and  so  for  the  matter  of  that  I 
would  to  his  uncle.  But  you  can't  expect 
but  what  a  woman  should  have  her  feelings 
and  express  them."  Mr.  Annesley,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  it  strange  that  a 
woman  in  such  a  position  should  express 
her  feelings. 
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Then  at  last  came  the  deparfcara  Molly 
was  taken  up  into  her  mother's  room  and 
cried  over  for  the  last  time.  "  I  know  that 
I'm  an  old  fool.'* 

''  Oh,  mamma ;  now,  dearest  mamma  ! '' 

'*  A  good  huahand  is  the  greatest  bless- 
ing that  Heaven  can  send  a  girl,  and  I  do 
think  that  he  is  good  and  sterling." 

"  He  is,  mamma,  he  is.     I  know  he  is." 

"And  when  that  woman  talks  about 
brewery  chimneys,  I  know  what  a  comfort 
it  is  that  there  should  be  chimneys,  and 
that  they  should  be  near.  Brewery  chim- 
neys are  better  than  a  do-nothing  scamp 
that  can't  earn  a  meal  for  himself  or  his 
children.  And  when  I  see  Joe  with  his 
pink  coat  on  going  to  the  meet,  I  thank 
God  that  my  Molly  has  got  a  lad  that  can 
work  hard,  and  ride  his  own  horses,  and 
go  out  hunting  with  the  best  of  them." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  do  like  to  see  him  then. 
He  is  handsome." 

"I  would  not  have  anything  altered. 

But, — but, Oh,  my  child,  you  are 

going  away." 

"  As  Mrs.  Crabtree  says,  I  sha'n't  be  far." 

"  No,  no !  But  you  won't  be  all  mine. 
The  time  will  come  when  you'll  think  of 
your  girls  in  the  same  way.  You  haven't 
done  a  thing  that  I  haven't  seen  and  known 
and  pondered  over ;  you  haven't  worn  a 
skirt  but  what  it  has  been  dear  to  me; 
you  haven't  uttered  a  prayer  but  what  I 
have  heard  it  as  it  went  up  to  Heaven. 
I  hope  he  says  his  prayers." 

'*l'm  sure  he  does,"  said  Molly,  with 
confidence  more  or  less  well  founded. 

"  Now  go,  and  leave  me  here.  I'm  such 
an  old  stupid  that  I  can't  help  crying ;  and 
if  that  woman  was  to  say  anything  more 
to  me  about  the  chimneys,  I  should  give 
her  a  bit  of  my  mind." 

Then  Molly  went  down  with  her  travel- 
ling-hat on,  looking  twice  prettier  than  she 
had  done  during  the  whole  of  the  morning 
ceremonies.  It  is,  I  suppose,  on  the  bride- 
groom's behalf  that  the  bride  is  put  forth 
in  all  her  best  looks  just  as  she  is  about  to 
become,  for  the  first  time,  exclusively  his 
own.  Molly  on  the  present  occasion  was 
very  pretty,  and  Joe  was  very  proud.  It 
was  not  the  least  of  his  pride  that  he, 
feeling  himself  to  be  not  quite  as  yet 
removed  from  the  "Bung"  to  the 
''Thorough,"  had  married  into  a  family 
by  which  his  ascent  might  be  matured. 

And  then,  as  they  went,  came  the 
normal  shower  of  rice,  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  course  of  the  next  hour  by  the  vicarage 
f  owls^  and  not  by  the  London  beggars,  and 


the  air  was  darkened  by  a  storm  of  old 
shoes.  In  London,  white  satin  slippers 
are  the  fashion.  But  Buston  and  Bunting- 
ford  combined  could  not  aflford  enough  of 
such  missiles ;  and,  from  the  hands  of  the 
boys,  black  shoes,  and  boots  too,  were 
thrown  freely.  "  There  go  my  best  pair," 
said  one  of  the  boys,  as  the  chariot  was 
driven  off,  "  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  them 
lie  there."  Then  the  boots  were  recovered 
and  taken  up  to  the  bedroom. 

Now  that  Molly  was  gone,  Harry's  affairs 
became  paramount  at  Buston.  Afler  all, 
Harry  was  of  superior  importance  to  Molly, 
though  those  chimneys  at  Buntingford 
could  probably  give  a  better  income  than 
the  acres  belonging  to  the  park.  Bat 
Harry  was  to  be  the  future  Prosper  of  the 
county,  to  assume  at  some  future  time 
the  family  name;  and  there  was  un- 
doubtedly present  to  them  all  at  the 
parsonage  a  feeling,  that  Harry  Annesley 
Prosper  would  loom  in  future  years  a  Ugger 
squire  than  the  parish  bad  ever  known 
before.  He  had  got  a  feUowship,  which  no 
Prosper  had  ever  done ;  and  he  had  the 
look  and  tone  of  a  man  who  had  lived  in 
London,  which  had  never  belonged  to  the 
Prospers  generally.  And  he  was  to  bring 
a  wife,  with  a  good  fortui^e,  and  one  of 
whom  a  reputation  for  many  charms  had 
preceded  her.  And  Harry,  having  been 
somewhat  under  a  cloud  for  the  last  six 
months,  was  now  emerging  from  it  brighter 
than  ever.  Even  Uncle  Prosper  could  not 
do  without  him.  That  terrible  Mitt 
Thoroughbung  had  thrown  a  gloom  over 
Buston  Hall,  which  could  only  be  removed, 
as  the  squire  himself  had  felt,  by  ths 
coming  of  the  natural  heir.  Harry  was 
indispensable,  and  was  no  longer  felt  by 
anyone  to  be  a  burden. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  March.  Old 
Mr.  Scarborough  was  dead  and  buried,  and 
Mountjoy  was  living  at  Tretton.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  his  conung  up  to  Londoa 
No  rushing  "to  the  card -tables  had  been 
announced.  That  there  were  to  be  soine 
terribly  internecine  law  contests  between  | 
him  and  Augustus  had  beeiv  declared  in 
many  circles,  but  of  this  nothing  was  known 
at  the  Buston  Kectory.  Harry  had  been 
one  day  at  Cheltenham,  and  had  ban 
allowed  to  spend  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
with  his  sweetheart;  but  this  penrnviM 
had  been  given  on  the  understanding  tlu^ 
he  was  not  to  come  again^  and  now  for  a 
month  he  had  abstained.  Then  had  come 
his  uncle's  offer,  that  generous  offer  under 
which  Harry  was  to  bring  his  wife  to 
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Bastx>n  Hall,  and  live  there  during  half  the 
year ;  and  to  receive  an  increased  allowance 
for  his  maintenance  during  the  other  half. 
As  he  thought  of  his  ways  and  means  he 
fancied  that  they  would  be  almost  rich. 
She  would  have  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  he  as  much ;  and  an  established 
home  would  be  provided  for  them.  Of  all 
these  good  things  he  had  written  to 
Florence,  but  had  not  yet  seen  her  since 
the  offer  had  been  made.  Her  answer  had 
not  been  as  propitious  as  it  might  be,  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 

fo  down  to  Cheltenham  and  settle  things, 
'he  three  years  had  in  his  imagination  been 
easily  reduced  to  one,  which  was  still  as  he 
thought  an  impossible  time  for  waiting. 
By  degrees  it  came  down  to  six  months  in 
his  imagination,  and  now  to  three,  resulting; 
in  an  idea  that  they  might  be  easily  married 
early  in  June,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  summer  before  them  for  their  weddiiiof 
tour.  **  Mother,'*  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  olF 
to-morrow." 

"  To  Cheltenham  1 " 

"Yes,  to  Cheltenham.  What  is  the 
good  of  waiting  1  I  think  a  girl  may  be 
too  obedient  to  her  mother." 

"  It  is  a  fine  feeling  which  you  will  be 
glad  to  remember  that  she  possessed." 

"  Supposing  that  you  had  declared  that 
Molly  shouldn't  have  married  JoeThorough- 
bung  1 " 

**  Molly  has  got  a  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Annesley. 

**  Suppose  she  had  none." 

"  I  cannot  suppose  anything  so  horrible.'' 

"  Or  if  you  and  he  had  joined  together 
to  forbid  Molly." 

"But  we  didn't" 

"  I  think  a  girl  may  carry  it  too  far," 
said  Harry.  "  Mrs.  Mountjoy  has  com- 
mitted herself  to  Mountjoy  Scarborough, 
and  will  not  go  back  from  her  word.  lie 
has  again  come  to  the  fore,  and  out  of  a 
rained  man  has  appeared  as  the  rich  pro- 
prietor of  Tretton.  Of  course  the  mother 
h&Dgs  on  to  him  stilL" 

**  You  don't  think  Florence  will  change  1" 

"  Not  in  the  least  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  Mountjoy  Scarborough  and  all  his  pro- 
perty. But  I  can  see  that  she  may  be 
subjected  to  much  annoyance  from  which  I 
ought  to  extricate  her." 

"  What  can  you  do,  Harry  1" 

"  Go  and  tell  her  so.  Make  her  under- 
stand that  she  should  put  herself  into  my 
hands  at  once,  and  that  I  could  protect  her." 

"Take  her  away  from  her  mother  by 
force  1 "  said  Mrs.  Annesley  with  horror. 
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"If  she  were  once  married  her  mother 
would  think  no  more  about  it.  I  don't 
believe  that  Mrs.  Mountjoy  has  any  special 
dislike  to  me.  She  thinks  of  her  own 
nephew,  and  as  loug  as  Florence  is  Florence 
Mountjoy  there  will  be  for  her  the  chance. 
I  know  that  he  has  no  chance  ;  and  I  don't 
think  that  I  ought  to  leave  her  there  to  be 
bullied  for  some  endless  period  of  time. 
Think  of  three  years ; — of  dooming  a  girl 
to  live  three  years  wiihout  ever  seeing  her 
lover!  There  is  an  absurdity  about  it 
which  is  revolting.  I  shall  go  down  to- 
morrow and  see  if  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to 
it."  To  this  the  mother  could  make  no 
objection,  though  she  could  express  no 
approval  of  a  project  under  which  Florence 
was  to  be  made  to  marry  without  her 
mother's  consent 


HEBRIDEAN  FISH,   FLESH,   AND 

FOWL. 

FoREJ^ioST  among  the  delights  of  a  quiet 
cruise  along  the  unfiequented  shores  and 
sea-lochs,  and  among  the  isles  of  our  own 
North-west,  comes  the  never  ending  interest 
of  the  living  creatures,  which  haunt  these 
lonely  and  silent  regions,  so  rarely  trodden 
by  foot  of  man. 

There  are  sea-lochs  which  penetrate  into 
the  very  heart  of  clustering  mountains, 
whose  dark  crags  overhang  the  waters, 
occasionally  dropping  great  fragments, 
which  shy  seals  discover,  and  appropriate 
as  pleasant  couches,  whereon  to  lie  and 
bask  undisturbed  in  the  sunlight  Other 
arms  of  the  sea  form  winding  fiords  which 
have  worked  their  way  in  endless  ramifi- 
cations in  and  out  of  the  soft,  yielding  peat- 
moss of  which  some  of  the  isles  are  almost 
wholly  composed,  and  in  which  shallow 
fresh- water  lochs  and  bays,  which  are  almost 
like  sea-rivers,  blend  in  an  inextricable 
confusion.  It  seems  to  denote  some  talent 
on  the  part  of  the  fishes  to  remember 
whether  they  belong  to  the  fresh-water 
pools  or  to  the  brine. 

Even  the  dullest  and  most  monotonous  of 
these  shores  acquire  a  fascination  from  the 
opportunities  they  afiford  us  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  birds  and  beasts  and 
fishes  which  have  here  sought  a  safe 
asylum  from  one  at  least  of  their  natural 
enemies — the  common  foe,  who  calls  him- 
self lord  of  creation.  As  concerns  inter- 
tribal warfare,  that,  I  suppose,  goes  on 
ceaselessly,  in  all  waters  and  on  all  shores. 

As  regards  the  seal,  of  whom  I  spoke 
just  now,  he  has  been  so  ruthlessly  hunted 
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that  he  is  now  wary  indeed,  and  shuns  all 
haunts  of  men.  So  you  must  row  very 
silently  and  gently  if  you  would  steal  upon 
him  unawares,  and  watch  him  sunning 
himself  on  some  isolated  rock,  from  which 
ho  can  keep  a  good  look-out  all  round.  If 
he  is  in  an  active  mood,  he  travels  over  the 
rocks  with  wonderful  velocity  by  a  succes- 
sion of  jerks,  wriggling  as  he  moves,  and 
displaying  the  most  wonderful  flexibility 
of  spine.  In  the  water  he  is  an  active  and 
graceful  swimmer,  strong  and  swift 

Should  he  detect  the  approach  of  his 
visitor  he  instantly  dives,  and  swims  an 
almost  incredible  distance  ere  he  again 
shows  his  black  head  above  water.  This 
talent  is  partly  due  to  the  singular  delibera- 
tion with  which  he  breathes.  About  two 
minutes  elapse  between  each  breath,  even 
when  he  is  basking  on  dry  rocks,  and  of 
course  this  power  serves  him  in  good  stead 
when  diving. 

Another  marked  peculiarity  is  that 
singular  taste  which  induces  him  to 
swallow  stones  of  quite  a  large  size.  This 
he  does  to  such  an  amazing  extent,  that 
some  seals  which  have  been  shot  have  been 
found  to  contain  quite  a  gravel-bed.  It 
really  seems  as  if  they  took  in  ballast 
Perhaps  otherwise  their  thick  inner  coating 
of  blubber  might  keep  them  afloat  against 
their  will 

That  comfortable  oily  lining  costs  them 
very  dear,  seal-oil  being  so  highly  prized 
as  to  ofler  almost  as  great  an  inducement 
for  their  capture  as  does  the  silvery  coat 
of  smooth  oily  fur  which  underlies  their 
rough  grey  hair,  and  which,  when  that 
bristly  hair  has  been  plucked  out,  has  con- 
siderable market  value,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  fur-seal  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  our  beautiful  soft 
brown  seal-skin  coats. 

Our  British  seal,  the  Phoca  vitulina, 
'is  totally  distinct  from  this  denizen  of 
the  warm  southern  oceans,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Otary  Falklandica.  Otary 
because  it  possesses  an  external  ear,  and 
Falklandica  because  it  chiefly  haunts  the 
shores  of  the  Falkland  and  South  Shetland 
Isles.  Like  its  British  cousins  it  protects 
its  silky  brown  fur  with  an  outer  great- 
coat of  brownish-grey  hair — very  soft  hair, 
however,  and  much  finer  than  the  rugged 
garment  of  the  Phoca. 

Many  of  our  coats  are  made  from  the 
fur  of  the  sea-otter  (Lutra  marina),  which 
is  a  native  of  Behring's  Straits,  twice  the 
size  of  the  common  otter ;  its  fur  is  a  rich 
black,  tinted  with  brown. 


Shy  and  wary  as  the  seals  of  our  shores 
have  now  become,  we  may  sometimes  con- 
trive to  get  very  near  them,  as  we  sail 
silently,  close  inshore,  on  some  blue 
sea-loch,  keeping  as  near  as  we  dare 
venture  to  its  dark  rocks,  fringed  with 
golden  sea-weed,  and  left  bare  by  the 
receding  waters.  There  we  may  sometimes 
surprise  a  whole  family  of  seals,  of  several 
generations — grandparents,  children,  and 
grandchildren,  perhaps  including  a  nursing 
mother  and  her  baby. 

The  mother  seal  has  but  one  annual 
addition  to  her  family  (possibly,  however, 
she  may  have  twins).  She  seeks  the  most 
secluded  spot  she  can  discover,  and  then 
comes  ashore  to  give  birth  to  her  little 
one,  which  almost  immediately  after  it« 
birth  takes  quite  naturally  to  the  water. 

The  young  seals  are  of  so  dark  a  colour 
that  at  a  first  glance  we  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  dark  dry  sea-wrack 
on  which  they  lie.  They  distinguish  ns, 
however,  fast  enough,  and  glide  quickly 
into  the  cool  green  waves. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  they  can  some- 
times be  lured  back  by  music,  for  all  their 
senses  are  wonderfully  acute,  and  that  of 
hearing  seems  to  be  unusually  well  developed. 
The  sound  of  a  bell  on  a  passing  vessel,  or  in 
some  sea-board  chapel,  often  attracts  them, 
and  they  will  even  brave  the  dreaded 
human  presence  for  the  sake  of  some 
attractive  melody. 

We  often  tested  this  curious  fact,  and 
purposely  sung  wild  choruses,  or  played 
old  Scotch  tunes  on  an  accordion,  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  watching  the  blade  shining 
heads  rise  above  the  water  as  these  musi^ 
loving  creatures  swam  in  the  wake  of  oar 
galley. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  dark  colour  of 
young  seals.  Strange  to  say  they  become 
as  grey  as  human  beings  in  their  advancing 
years,  and  a  patriarchal  seal  is  sometimei 
as  silvery  as  an  old  grandfather. 

Such  a  one  attracted  our  attention  one 
day,  Ijdng  on  the  dark  rocks  at  the  fool  <A 
some  high  clifls.  We  all  with  one  accord 
agreed  that  it  must  be  a  poor  sheep,  which 
had  been  browsing  on  the  verge  of  the 
crag  and  had  fallen  over.  The  nearer  ve 
approached  the  more  convinced  we  allweie 
that  this  was  the  case,  even  the  experienced 
eyes  of  our  older  sportsmen  being  decdved; 
80  we  determined  to  put  off  a  boat,  and 
rescue  the  patient  sufferer  which  lay  so  still 
and  helpless,  only  from  time  to  time  tnnh 
ing  its  head  uneasQy  at  our  approach.  It 
was  not  till   we  were  witmn  a  stoned 
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throw  that  the  venerable  seal  condescended 
to  arise,  gazed  at  us  in  calm  surprise,  and 
then  with  a  wriggle  and  plunge  disappeared 
into  the  water,  leaving  us  all  staring  in 
blank  amazement. 

Although  so  wary  and  watchful  in  fleeing 
from  the  presence  of  man,  a  seal  is  by  no 
means  a  coward.  Knowing  discretion  to 
be  the  better  part  of  valour,  he  wisely 
avoids  an  encounter  when  he  can  do  so ; 
but,  if  wounded  and  compelled  to  meet  a 
foe  at  close  quarters,  a  grip  from  his 
powerfid  jaws  proves  him  to  be  by  no  means 
a  defenceless  victim. 

I  am  told  that  in  olden  days  seals  were 
considered  an  excellent  substitute  for  fat 
beef.  Being  carnivorous — or  rather,  fish- 
ivorous  —  their  flesh  must,  however,  be 
more  akin  to  pork,  and  so  would  possess  a 
pleasant  savour  of  forbidden  dainties, 
inasmuch  as  pork  was  to  every  true  Gelt 
as  dire  an  abomination  as  to  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Mahommedaa  So  the  Highlanders 
cored  seal-hams,  and  found  them  excellent 
Even  in  the  present  day  I  am  told  that  in 
the  Orknev  Isles  young  seals  are  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy. 

Whale  used  also  to  be  eaten  in  the 
Western  Isles.  It  was  considered  coarse 
food,  but  then  it  was  somewhat  of  a  rarity, 
as  such  visitors  were  not  very  common  in 
the  Hebrides.  Great  was  the  excitement 
in  Skye,  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  great  whale, 
sixty  feet  long,  swam  unsuspectingly  right 
np  Loch  Scavaig,  and  there  found  himself 
80  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  great  black 
rocks  that  he  ran  right  ashore,  and  flopped 
about  in  the  vain  struggle  to  escape, 
lashing  the  sea  and  overturning  huge 
stones  in  his  despair,  and  all  the  time  (so 
say  the  fishers)  roaring  like  an  enraged  bull, 
and  awakening  the  ghostly  echoes  of  the 
dark  Guchullms.  For  three  days  and 
nights  did  the  poor  whale  battle  with  his 
rocky  prison.  Then  the  natives  assembled, 
and  having  finally  despatched  him,  set  to 
work  in  wild  excitement  to  carry  off  the 
blabber  from  the  valuable  prize.  But 
little  of  this  royal  fish  was  left  for  Her 
Majesty,  but  we  may  be  sure  that,  had  she 
been  consulted,  she  would  have  rejoiced 
to  know  how  many  lowly  homes  were 
illuminated  through  long  winter  nights  by 
the  unwonted  supply  of  oil,  although  so  vast 
an  amount  was  wasted  that  the  troujbled 
sea  all  round  was  smoothed  and  calmed  for 
many  days.  But  weeks  elapsed  ere  the  un- 
fragrant  memory  of  this  horrible  dissection 
passed  away  from  the  beautiful  sea-loch. 

Farther   north,    where   these    mighty 


monsters  abound,  whale-beef  was  formerly 
a  recognised  item  in  the  victualling  of 
ships.  Fifty  pounds  of  whale  is  recorded 
as  an  item  in  the  provisioning  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  Maid  of  Norway  was  sent  to 
Britain.  Porpoises  were  also  in  much 
repute  at  that  time ;  indeed,  they  figared 
at  royal  banquets  —  for  instance,  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Gatherine  of  France, 
wife  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  where  the  bill 
of  fare  included  porpoise  garnished  with 
minnows!  Another  dainty  bill  of  fare 
records  that  swans,  cranes,  and  sea-gulls, 
flavoured  with  spices,  were  eaten  with 
bread  sweetened  with  honey. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  often  the  food 
of  one  man  is  hateful  to  his  neighbour. 
The  Fijian — who,  till  within  the  last  ten 
years  or  so,  has  esteemed  human  flesh 
the  most  excellent  of  meats,  and  whose 
daintiest  bread  is  a  preparation  of  putrid 
pulp,  the  smell  of  wmch  sickens  a  European 
while  yet  a  great  way  off — considers  our 
British  predilection  for  stale  cheese  to  be 
simplydisgusting.  And  the  Japanese,  while 
delighting  in  slices  cut  from  the  living  carp 
which  forms  the  centre-piece  at  his  great 
banquets,  wonders  how  any  human  being 
can  bring  himself  to  swallow  milk  ! 

So,  in  a  mild  degree,  we  find  capricious 
preferences  and  prejudices,  for  and  against 
divers  foods,  even  amongst  our  own  out- 
lying isles,  whose  people  have  each  their 
peculiar  notions  as  to  what  fish  are  good 
for  food.  Some  will  eat  skate,  some  dog- 
fish, some  like  limpets  and  razor -fish, 
and  others  prefer  fishy  cormorant  As  a 
matter  of  course,  those  who  reject  certain 
meats  despise  those  who  partake  of  them. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  believe  all 
agree — namely,  in  their  abhorrence  of 
eels,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  sort  of 
water-serpent  To  this  day  the  prejudice 
exists,  and  though  large  quantities  of 
great  conger-eels  are  caugnt  on  the  Argyll- 
shire coast  and  elsewhere,  they  are  all 
despatched  to  London,  with  very  much  the 
same  feeling  as  a  Mahommedan  servant 
provides  an  abhorred  hamfor  theinfidel  dog, 
his  master.  The  fishers  who  capture  these 
unclean  monsters,  would  rather  starve  than 
eat  one  themselves,  regarding  them  as 
direct  descendants  of  the  serpent  of  Eden. 

Moreover,  although  denizens  of  the  sea, 
they  are  supposed — by  men  who  only  use 
their  own  natural  eyes,  and  have  not 
brought  powerful  microscopes  to  bear  on 
the  eel's  fine  coat  of  scaly  armour — to  be 
devoid  of  scales,  a  form  of  animal  life 
which  to  the  Celt  was  particularly  abhor- 
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It'll t — a  curious  j)oint  for  consideration, 
inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Eomans,  in  like  manner, 
were  forbidden  to  sacrifice  such  to  their 
gods.  The  Israelites  too  were  commanded 
by  the  Levilical  law,  **  Whatsoever  hath 
no  fins,  nor  scales,  in  the  seas  and  in  the 
rivers,  of  all  that  moveth  in  the  waters, 
that  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you." 

So  real  is  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  Celt,  that  it  led  to  the  total  rejection 
of  turbot,  as  being  unmistakably  scale- 
less.  So  even  in  the  last  generation,  not 
even  the  hungriest  of  the  needy  poor 
would  receive  these  despised  dainties  into 
their  houses,  and  until  very  recent  years, 
all  the  turbot  taken,  even  on  the  coast  of 
Fife  and  Aberdeen,  were  thrown  away,  as 
there  was  no  sale  for  them,  till  the  Saxon 
cime  north,  and  found  that  he  could 
get  fish,  fit  for  an  alderman's  feast,  almost 
for  the  trouble  of  taking  ifc.  Strange, 
iudeed,  it  is  that  such  a  prejudice  as  this 
should  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  such  an 
immense  supply  of  good  food.  When  you 
consider  that  thirty  pounds  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  weight  for  a  turbot,  and  that 
some  are  even  captured  of  more  than 
double  this  weight,  and  that,  moreover, 
they  are  so  prolific,  that  one  turbot,  the 
roe  of  which  weighed  five  pounds  nine 
ounces,  has  been  found  to  contain  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  million,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand,  two  hundred  eggs,  it  is 
evident  that  it  ought  to  fortn  a  serious 
item  in  the  general  food  supply — as  indeed 
it  does  further  North,  where  a  recent  re- 
port from  Skagen,  off  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
tolls  of  the  capture  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  turbot,  weighing  on  the 
average  upwards  of  one  pound  each. 

Our  Scotch  fishers  have  learnt  wisdom 
now,  so  far  as  supplying  the  market  is 
concerned;  but  the  would-be  purchaser 
must  remember  to  ask  for  "Roden 
fiuke  "  if  he  is  on  the  east  coast,  as  true 
turbot  are  known  only  by  that  name. 
Should  he  ask  for  turbot,  he  would  be 
ofiered  halibut,  a  very  coarse  fish  of  the 
same  family,  which  occasionally  attains  an 
enormous  size.  One  was  captured  at 
Wick  a  few  years  ago,  which  weighed  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  and  mea- 
sured seven  feet  one  inch.  Another  caught 
off  the  Northumbrian  coast  weighed  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds.*  Thename 

*  These,  however,  are  pi&pnies  compared  with 

i    tlie  halibut  of  America,  which  have  been  captured 

weighings  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds  ! 

One  weighing  six  h^ndred  pounds  was  caught  off 
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of  flake  is  that  by  which  flounders  are  com- 
monly known,  and  points  to  the  impres- 
sion that  flounders  are  young  torbot  The 
fishers  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  mixed  in 
their  notions  as  to  the  changes  undergone 
by  various  creatures.  The  development 
of  a  tadpole  into  a  frog  is  less  startling 
than  some  of  the  transformations  which 
they  attribute  to  their  marine  prey. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  strange-look- 
ing object  which  we  occasionally  cap- 
tured when  drawing  the  nets,  a  most 
grotesquely  hideous  creature,  coyered  all- 
over  with  rows  of  hard  rough  lumps,  and 
having  on  its  under-side  a  lumpy  growth 
from  which  it  derives  its  popular  name  of 
lump-fish.  But  the  fishers  call  it  a  sea- 
hen,  and  declare  it  to  be  either  the  off- 
spring or  the  parent  of  the  common  jelly- 
fish, a  statement  so  remarkable  that — not 
being  in  a  position  to  disprove  it — I  could 
only  listen  with  polite  mental  reservation. 

The  changes  which  this  creature  is  known 
to  undergo  are  sufficiently  remarkabk 
When  first  it  emerges  from  its  tiny  egg  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  tadpole, 
with  large  head  and  slim  body.  After 
a  while,  though  still  large  headed  and 
smooth  skinned,  it  develops  fins,  and 
finally  becomes  the  bloated  creature  I  have 
described^  with  head  and  fins  alike  buried 
in  fat,  and  its  whole  body  covered  with 
coarse  tubercles.  Its  flesh  is  soft  and  oily; 
hence  the  Greenlanders,  and  inhabitanti 
of  similar  cold,  oil-loving  regions,  esteem  its 
great  dainty.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  cor 
islanders  eat  this  repulsive-looking  creatore, 
so  it  is  thrown  overboard  to  become  a 
delicious  morsel  for  the  seals.  I  am  toU 
that  these  are  wonderfully  expert  in  flaying 
this  rough-skinned  prixe,  peeling  it  is 
neatly  as  we  might  do  a  ripe  peach,  and 
doubtless  swallowing  it  with  equal  enjoy- 
ment. 

Many  strange  creatures  of  the  deep  have 
we  seen  by  rowing  out  in  the  earlj  sonmier 
morning,  to  watch  the  fishers  drawing  their 
salmon-nets — really  early,  no  half  measnrei^ 
sometimes  at  four  am.,  which^  in  these 
northern  isles,  is  the  loveliest  hour  of  all  the 
day.  It  is  an  exciting  moment  when  the 
nets  are  hauled  in,  with  their  rich  prixe  of 
beautiful  silvery  salmon,  and  a  multitude 
of  lesser  prisoners,  all  held  captive  by 
the  meshes,  through  which  we  plainl) 
discern  the  glittering,  struggling  piisonezii 
which  spring  and  tumble  over  one  another 
in  dire  dismay,  as  gradually  the  Une  of 
floating  cork  narrows.  Glean  run  salmoB, 
cod,  herring,  saithe,  lythe,  cuddies— whieh 
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are  young  lythe — mackerel,  flounders,  rock- 
codling,  and  many  another,  are  carefully 
collected  by  the  Ushers,  and  laid  aside  with 
due  honour,  each  described  by  some  name, 
which  would  be  startling  to  scientific  ears. 
But  besides  these  treasured  prizes,  there 
are  all  manner  of  odd  oreatures,  sea-urchins, 
and  sea-hedge)iogs,  and  the  aforesaid  sea- 
hens,  young  sea-serpents,  and  queer 
creatures  that  seem  to  be  all  head  and  fins 
—one  creature  is  called  by  the  fishers  a 
sea-pig.  He  is  armed  with  sharp  prickles 
down  the  back,  which  make  him  very  un- 

Csant  to  handle,  so  his  captors  throw 
overboard  at  once,  in  company  with 
all  the  other  odd  monsters,  which,  rejoic- 
ing in  their  liberty,  dive  with  all  speed 
into  the  depths  of  their  crystal  home, 
provided  they  can  escape  from  the  rapa- 
cious foes  who  always  follow  the  drawing 
of  the  nets,  and  hover  near,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  the  chance  of  a  swoop ;  black 
headed  gulls,  kittiwakes,  and  graceful  sea- 
swallows  with  sharp  wings  and  forked 
tails,  wheeling  around  with  wild  musical 
cries. 

But  too  often  the  poor  escaped  captives 
have  to  carry  with  them  a  sad  remem- 
brance of  their  temporary  imprisonment, 
for  the  fishers  rarely  throw  them  overboard 
without  a  parting  blow,  which  sends  them 
away,  sad  and  sorry,  with  small  cause  for 
loving  memories  of  the  lords  of  creation. 
On  most  of  the  isles  the  poor  dog-fish  is 
an  object  of  especial  hatred,  and  so  it 
generally  gets  an  extra  blow.  Yet  on 
some  isles  these  little  sharks,  with  the 
sharp  teeth  and  rough  skin  like  coarse 
sand-paper,  are  highly  prized,  and  carried 
ashore  with  the  other  good  fish. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  creatures  that 
are  so  contemptuously  thrown  away,  and 
never  brought  ashore,  are  just  those  which 
to  us  are  most  interesting,  and  which  we 
could  never  hope  to  see,  except  by  goiug 
onrselves  te  the  nets.  Amongst  these  are 
various  kinds  of  star-fish  and  of  small 
crabs.  The  former  is  the  fisher's  detesta- 
tion, and  no  woader,  for  a  more  mischievous 
poacher  does  not  exist.  So  soon  as  the 
lines  are  set  for  the  deep  sea  fishing,  this 
pretty,  innocent  •  looking  little  star-fish 
discovers  them,  and  assumes  the  bait  to  be 
a  feast  specially  prepared  for  him.  Very 
often,  indeed,  he  gets  hooked  himself,  and 
leaves  his  poor  little  body  as  a  most  useless 
ornament  on  the  lines;  a  poor  comfort,  how- 
ever, for  the  toilers,  whose  night's  work 
haa  been  wasted  by  his  previous  feast. 
Moreover,  he  destroys  vast  quantities  of 


bait  by  selecting  the  mussel-scalps  as  his 
favourite  feeding-bed,  devouring  multitudes 
of  young  mussels. 

The  crabs  do  their  share  of  mischief  by 
attacking  the  fish  on  the  lines  or  in  the 
nets,  and  dining  comfortably  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  prisoners.  They  are  dragged 
in,  clinging  te  their  victims,  and  once  on 
board  the  boat,  they  either  lie  still,  feigning 
death,  or  else  keep  their  fellow-suli'erers 
lively  by  running  about  and  nipping  their 
neighbours  with  their  strong  pinchers. 

Earely  does  a  net  come  in  without 
bringing  quite  a  varied  collection  of  jelly- 
fish (medusae),  but,  exquisite  as  are  these 
butterflies  of  the  sea  when  floating  joyously 
in  their  crystalline  world,  they  lose  all 
beauty  when  out  of  their  native  element, 
and  seem  te  be  merely  transparent  water- 
bags.  And  yet  how  lovely  they  are  when 
afloat,  like  delicate  bells  of  rare  Venetian 
glass,  edged  with  a  filmy  fringe  of  pale 
blue  or  pink-tipped  feelers!  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  these  clear  gelatinous 
organisms  should  be  capable  of  absorbing 
their  fellow-creatures;  even  tiny  delicate 
crabs  seem  to  be  teo  gross  food  for  such 
marine  fairies,  and  yet  the  larger  jelly-fish 
are  capable  of  capturing  and  consuming 
fish  of  a  very  goodly  size. 

Very  beautiful  and  wonderful  are  the 
transformations  through  which  some 
varieties  of  these  pretty  creatures  pass  in 
the  course  of  their  short  summer  life.  In 
the  first  stage  they  are  little  eggs,  laid 
in  the  autumn  by  the  mother  jelly-fish, 
who  knows  that  she  is  about  to  melt  away, 
and  mingle  with  the  ocean  foam.  So  she 
deposits  thousands  of  tiny  eggs,  each 
covered  with  invisible  hair-like  spines, 
movable  at  will,  like  those  of  the  sea-urchin. 
These  act  like  oars,  and  enable  the  little 
living  eggs  te  paddle  their  way  to  some  safe 
hiding-places  in  the  crannies  of  the  rock, 
to  which  they  moor  themselves,  and  thus, 
anchored  and  secure  from  wind  and  storm, 
wait  to  see  what  next  will  befall  them. 
Soon  from  each  egg  there  springs  a  tiny 
stem,  and  from  it  delicate  branches,  and 
every  branch  is  covered  with  minute  cups, 
edged  with  little  waving  arms,  which  reach 
out  on  every  side. 

Then  as  the  warm  summer  days  ap- 
proach, these  flowers  of  the  sea  develop 
a  new  life — each  little  branch  buds  and 
blossoms,  and  each  fairy  cup  proves  to  be 
a  living  rose,  a  little  tiny  jelly-fish,  with 
fringe  of  feelers  and  a  perfect  separate 
existence;  and  then  the  tiny  creature  frees 
itself  from  the  stem  and  floats  away,  like  an 
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independent  diving-bell,  to  begin  its  glad 
life  in  the  waters. 

I  know  no  greater  delight  than  on  a 
clear  calm  day  to  row  slowly  along  the 
verge  of  any  rocky  shore,  whether  it  be  a 
tropical  coral-reef  or  the  weed-fringed  rocks 
of  our  own  coasts.  And  nowhere  in 
Britain  are  the  depths  of  the  dim  water- 
world  more  beautiful  than  in  some  parts  of 
the  Hebrides.  There,  as  you  rest  on  your 
oars  and  peer  down  through  the  lustrous 
green  water,  you  will  see  all  manner  of 
delicate  living  creatures,  such  as  these 
medusa)  and  star-fish,  floating  joyously  in 
their  beautiful  marine  forests,  where  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  seaweeds  of  every 
hue  —  great  brown  sea-wares  of  many 
forms  to  represent  the  forest-trees,  some 
with  thick  stems  and  broad  leaves  of 
richest  golden-brown,  some  smooth  and 
leathery,  some  fringed  and  folded  and 
plaited,  and  others  with  great  fan-like 
branches.  Mingling  with  these  are  count- 
less varieties  of  delicate  seaweeds  like 
floating  lace -work — crimson,  gold,  and 
bronze,  lustrous  metallic  green,  pink,  lilac, 
or  olive ;  and  the  weeds  of  these  tem- 
perate seas  are  far  more  brilliant  in  hue 
than  are  those  of  warmer  tropical  waters. 

If  you  take  time  to  examine  almost  any 
branch  of  that  lace-like  weed,  you  will  find 
it  beaded  with  hundreds  of  black  pearls — 
tiny  mussels,  each  firmly  attached  to  its 
anchorage  by  a  silken  cable.  And  besides 
these,  there  are  scores  of  other  wonders — 
living  creatures  nestling  under  every  leaf, 
hiding  in  every  crevice,  building  curious 
nests  of  sand  and  gelatinous  matter,  or 
drifting  lazily  wherever  the  gentle  current 
may  cany  them. 

Should  you  chance  to  let  your  boat  float 
in  very  shallow  water,  where  the  smooth 
white  sand  is  clearly  seen  through  the 
exquisite  crystalline  water,  you  may  chance 
to  see  sundry  flat-fish  of  various  kinds 
burrowing  in  the  sand,  and  only  betrajring 
their  presence  by  an  occasional  shuffling 
movement,  as  though  <^ey  were  ashamed 
of  showing  their  ugly  twisted  faces. 
Strange  to  say,  the  fishers  of  our  Scottish 
east  coast  have  precisely  the  same  legend 
as  the  Germans,  to  account  for  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  flounder,  namely,  that  it  was 
doomed  to  have  a  crooked  face  to  all 
eternity  as  a  punishment  for  having  rudely 
mocked  some  other  fish  and  made  faces  at 
it  as  it  passed !  The  grotesque  ugliness 
of  countenance  thus  immortalised  is  so 
fully  appreciated  by  the  people  that  to 
addresB  a  person  as  *'a  dun  skate"  is  a 


sort  of  climax  of  Northern  Billingsgate. 
The  skate,  however,  has  an  independent 
ugliness  of  its  own,  and  does  not  inherit  it 
from  any  relationship  to  the  crooked-faced 
flounder,  being,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  flattened 
dog-fish,  and  symmetrical  in  its  structure. 

Indeed,  these  flat-fishes  are  very  ugly, 
the  whole  family  of  them ;  and  the  more 
we  learn  concerning  them,  the  more  are 
we  puzzled  to  account  for  the  creation  of 
this  crooked  generation.  Why  should  a 
whole  family  of  creatures  have  come  into 
existence,  which  (though  shaped  something 
like  a  large  coin)  do  begin  life  symmetrically, 
and  for  the  first  week  of  their  babyhood 
swim  vertically,  like  other  fishes,  widi  two 
sides  alike,  and  an  eye  on  each  side  of 
their  head,  and  then  in  a  weak  manner 
tumble  over  on  one  side,  as  if  tired  of  being 
poised  on  edge  like  a  shilling  t  Then  the 
under -side  becomes  bleached  to  a  dead 
white,  and  the  upper  side  assumes  the 
colour  of  the  sand  or  mud  on  which  the 
fish  most  often  rests — indeed,  it  is  said 
that  some  varieties  of  these  flat-fish  have 
the  power  of  changing  their  colour  at 
discretion  so  as,  exactly  to  match  their 
surroundings. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  how  the 
symmetrical  baby-face  acquires  that  queer 
twist,  and  the  ludicrous  "thrawn"  eyes. 
It  seems  that  so  soon  as  the  fiish  takes  to 
swimming  on  one  side  in  this  absurd  fashion, 
the  eye  on  the  under-side  resents  beinff 
kept  burrowing  in  the  sand,  so  it  deh- 
berately  starts  on  its  independent  traveb, 
and  first  works  its  way  forward  on  the 
under-side,  and  then  gradually  travels  up- 
wards, looking  about  it  all  the  time,  till  it 
finds  itself  opposite  the  other  eye,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  fish.  This,  at  leasts  ii 
the  course  pursued  by  the  under-eye  in 
most  cases. 

In  one  branch  of  the  family,  however, 
the  wandering  eye  prefers  closing  itself  for 
a  while,  and  taking  a  short  cut  straight 
through  the  head,  reappearing  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  thence  to  take  a  fresh  survey  of 
the  world.  As  its  original  mask  and  socket 
remain  for  a  while  apparently  unchanged, 
the  fish  appear  at  this  stage  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  three  eyes. 

Some  of  the  Hebridean  Isles  are  so  linked 
together,  that  the  shallow  straits  which 
separate  them  recede  at  low  tide,  leaving 
the  isles  connected  by  a  broad  belt  of  firm 
sand,  only  interspersed  with  rocks  and 
pools.  Every  tide  strews  these  sands  with 
a  fresh  and  inexhaustible  store  of  aU 
manner  of  shell-fish,  which  are  eagerly 
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collected  by  the  people,  who  go  out  with 
little  rough  ponies  carrying  large  baskets, 
in  which  to  store  the  daily  harvest  of  the 
sea — cockles  and  mussels,  periwinkles  and 
limpets,  razor-fish  and  clams,  and  many 
other  marine  contributions. 

The  abundance  of  cockles  and  peri- 
winkles thus  obtained  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. The  Glasgow  steamers  carry 
away  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  peri- 
winkles only,  every  week,  and  forward 
them  to  London,  to  replenish  the  stalls  of 
the  old  women  at  the  street  -  comers. 
Thither  are  also  carried  oysters  from  Scalpa 
and  Loch  Snizort,  while  the  wild  coasts  of 
Harris  jrield  an  immense  array  of  lobsters, 
all  of  which  are  despatched  alive,  with  their 
daws  tied  up  to  prevent  their  fighting  by 
the  way.  They  are  packed  together  in  one 
compact  black  and  blue  mass  of  twisting, 
struggling  life,  and  are  thus  transported  to 
the  boiling-houses  near  Billingsgate,  where 
they  share  the  sad  fate  of  a  multitude  of 
their  Norwegian  kindred.  Norway  some- 
times furnishes  twenty  thousand  lobsters  in 
one  night,  while  the  Western  Isles  yield  an 
average  of  fifteen  thousand  per  week,  and 
occasionally  twice  that  number. 

So  I  trust  that  all  Londoners,  while 
enjoying  their  good  lobster  salads,  will 
remember  that  fliey  were  very  likely  fur- 
nished by  the  poor  half -starved  Hebrideans, 
on  whose  behalf  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
is  making  such  needful  appeal  to  the  charity 
of  their  Southern  brethren — a  charity  on 
which  thousands  of  their  frugal,  industrious 
countrymen  must  depend  wholly  until  the 
next  harvest  is  garnered  (always  supposing 
it  ripens!). 

These  lobster-fisheries  are,  however,  more 
profitable  to  the  people  now  than  they  were 
in  the  last  century,  when  about  seventy 
thousand  were  annually  sent  from  the 
coast  of  Montrose  to  London,  and  there 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  threehalfpence 
to  twopence-halfpenny  1 

Among  the  stores  of  shell-fish  to  be 
gathered  from  those  whito  sands,  are  mul- 
titudes of  solen,  the  inhabitant  of  the  long 
brown  razor-shell  that  strews  our  shores. 
Though  so  leathery  as  to  prove  a  most  un- 
palatable morsel  to  ordinary  human  beings, 
he  is  greatly  prized  by  the  fishers,  as  bait. 
But  the  inexperienced  eye  seeks  him  in 
vain,  for  he  is  safely  hidden  beneath  the 
sands,  and  soon  as  he  hears  a  step  approach- 
ing, he  digs  a  deeper  hiding-place,  and 
barrows  lower  and  lower.  But,  when  un- 
disturbed, he  occasionally  spouts  a  tiny 
fountain    right  into    the    air,   and  thus 


betrays  his  presence  to  the  watohful  bait- 
gatherer,  wno,  from  this  habit,  calls  his 
hidden  treasure  the  spout-fish.  With  a 
barbed  iron  rod  he  strikes  deep  into  the 
moist  sand,  and  generally  succeeds  in 
drawing  out  his  victim.  Should  he  fail  to 
do  so  he  need  scarcely  try  again,  as  the 
creature  rapidly  burrows  beyond  reach  of 
his  foe.  Should  bait  be  scarce,  however, 
he  occasionally  sprinkles  salt  on  the  hole 
and  waits  patiently  and  immovably  till 
the  solen  risen  to  the  surface — whether 
attracted  or  annoyed  by  the  salt,  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  result  is  the  same,  in  that  he 
returns  to  meet  his  doom. 

Strange  things  from  far  distant  shores 
are  sometimes  brought  by  the  waves  to 
these  whito  sands,  and,  moreover,  strangely 
divers  things,  that  speak  of  currents  from 
very  opposito  quarters  of  the  globe.  Some- 
times large  fragments  of  ice  drift  ashore, 
having  floated  down  from  chilly  northern 
latitudes.  And  once  a  great  walrus  drifted 
ashore,  having  probably  sailed  along  unsus- 
piciously on  some  detached  fragment  of  his 
iceberg. 

More  often,  however,  the  treasures  left 
by  the  tide  tell  rather  of  having  been 
floated  thither  by  the  warm  currents  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Seeds  of  tropical  plants, 
such  as  drop  into  the  rivers  as  they  flow 
through  the  forests,  and  so  are  carried 
out  to  sea ;  foreign  shells ;  occasionally  a 
live  tortoise,  or  a  bit  of  bamboo ;  oftonest, 
and  most  precious  of  all,  good  logs  of 
timber  washed  down  by  some  sudden  flood 
in  far  forests,  which  carried  away  these 
fruits  of  the  labourers'  toil,  and  brought 
them  as  priceless  boons  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  treeless  isles,  where  the  most  pre- 
cious possessions  of  the  householder  arc  the 
rafters  of  his  hut — rafters  probably  made 
of  drift-wood  carefully  collected  and  stored 
year  by  year.  Precious,  too,  is  every  little 
stick  and  plank,  all  which  are  treasured 
with  a  view  to  the  making  of  rude  furni- 
ture for  the  humble,  but  dearly-loved  home. 
Often  these  highly-prized  pieces  of  timber 
have  had  rough  histories,  and  could  tell  of 
pitiful  wrecks  when  they  formed  parts  of 
some  brave  vessel.  Once  a  splendid  timber 
floated  ashore,  and  was  recognised  as  the 
mainmast  of  the  Tilbury,  a  ilian-of-war 
which  had  been  burnt  ofl"  Jamaica. 

I  noticed  just  now  the  odd  coincidence 
between  the  Celtic  abhorrence  of  scaleless 
fish  and  their  prohibition  under  the  old 
Levitical  law.  Curiously  enough,  without 
apparently  being  due  to  any  connection  of 
race  or  tradition,  the  same  antipathy  exiata 
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towaids  the  prohibited  flesh  of  swine,  and 
also  towards  hares.  Of  coarse  all  these 
peculiarities  are  now  greatly  modified,  but 
to  the  present  day  Scottish  housekeepers 
can  tell  us  that  their  servants  occasioiuJly 
object  to  eat  of  these  forbidden  meats.  To 
whatever  cause  the  prejudice  may  be  due, 
the  same  feeling  exists  in  a  stronger 
degree  amongst  the  Laplanders,  between 
whom  and  the  little  Picts  many  remark- 
able points  of  resemblance  may  be 
traced. 

Curiously  enough  of  all  the  birds  pro- 
hibited by  the  Levitical  law  as  unclean, 
the  only  one  ever  eaten  is  the  cormorant, 
which  certainly  is  one  of  the  least  tempting 
of  fowls.  It  is  such  a  satanic-looking 
bird,  that  the  very  look  of  it  always 
suggests  Milton's  legend  of  its  having  been 
the  first  creature  whose  form  was  assumed 
by  the  Arch-Fiend,  when,  perched  on  the 
l^ee  of  Life,  he  overlooked  with  envious 
eye  the  fair  garden  of  Eden,  plotting  how 
to  work  mischief  for  the  blissful  pair. 

The  fishy  taste  of  this  repulsive-looking 
bird  is  considerably  diminished  by  burying 
it  in  sand  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  then  skinning  it ;  after  whicn  its  flesh 
is  said  to  make  tolerable  soup,  in  flavour 
happily  combining  fish  and  fowl,  the 
former  predominating. 

There  is  something  very  weird  about 
these  solemn  black  birds  (scarts,  as  they 
are  called),  which  haunt  the  dark  caves 
along  the  rocky  coast.  In  the  innermost 
recesses  they  heap  up  a  pile  of  dry  sea- 
weed, selecting,  with  unerring  instinct,  a 
spot  where  the  highest  spring- tide  cannot 
touch  them.  There  they  lay  their  eggs, 
and  sit  guarding  their  nests,  or  else  etand 
solemn  and  immovable  on  the  rock  ledges, 
never  stirring  till  we  are  well  inside  their 
cave,  when  a  sudden  flap  of  dusky  wings 
startles  us,  and  they  dait  past  us  with 
piercing  cries.  Well  does  the  seaman 
recognise  the  voice  of  these  birds  of  ill-omen, 
whose  shrill  notes  invariably  herald  the 
coming  storm. 

It  is  very  pretty,  however,  to  watch  them 
fishing,  as  they  pounce  on  their  silvery 
prey  and  gluttonously  struggle  to  swallow  it 
alive,  though,  perhaps,  twice  too  big  for 
comfort,  and,  moreover,  wriggling  piteously 
all  the  time.  In  olden  days,  some  of  our 
ancestors  imported  fishing  cormorants  from 
France  and  from  Holland,  and  enjoyed 
their  sport  as  fully  as  do  the  Chinese  cor- 
morant-fishers of  the  present  day,  fastening 
a  leathern  strap  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
throaty  to  prevent  the  birds  from  actually 


swallowing  their  prey,  and  training  them 
to  return  to  their  masters  and  disgorge  their 
spoils. 

Wonderful  is  the  amount  and  variety  of 
bird-life  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  outlying 
rocky  islets,  where  sea-birds  of  every  sort 
and  kind  congregate  in  countless  multitude. 
Thousands  of  puffins  burrow  in  the  turf 
like  rabbits,  while  on  every  rocky  ledge 
sit  closely  packed  rows  of  sea-gulls,  guille- 
mots, and  kittiwakes,  black-headed  gulls, 
stormy  petrels,  eiderdown  ducks ;  in  short 
all  maimer  of  wild-eyed  beautiful  birds 
guarding  their  precious  blue  or  green  eggs, 
which  lie  in  millions  on  the  bare  rocks  or 
half-hidden  among  the  grass  and  rushes, 
while  feathery  clouds  float  in  mid-air, 
hovering  near  their  mates,  and  appearing 
in  the  distance  almost  like  a  shower  of 
drifting  snow-flakes  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light. 

For  all  lovers  of  such  beautiful  wild 
bird-life  I  can  conceive  no  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  a  yachting  cruise  in  the  Hebrides 
in  the  early  springtime. 


"  FROM  CANNES." 

Whbnob  do  the  lovelv  strangers  come 
To  dazzle  in  the  nortnem  home? 
0*er  leagues  of  far  fair  foreign  lands 
And  toseinf?  waves  and  rocky  strands ; 
Gathered  where  sister  blossoms  shine, 
And  roses  blend  with  jessamine. 
And  lemon  groves  perfume  the  breeze— 
The  brilliant  red  anemones  ! 

Without,  the  clondM  stoop  grey  and  low, 
Where,  over  drifts  of  sulued  snow. 
The  north  wind  sweeps  on  bitter  wing 
Where  violets  crouch  shuddering ; 
And  the  pale  primrose  scarce  dure  peep^ 
Though  wearied  of  her  winter  sleep. 
What  should  they  do  in  scenes  like  ihe^^ 
The  glorious  red  anemones  ? 

Within,  by  warmth  and  tendance  wooed, 
To  their  sweet  fearless  charm  renewed, 
Like  scarlet  flames  the  leaves  unclose, 
And  from  our  spring  of  winds  and  snows, 
Thoir  magic  bears  the  fancy  back 
0*er  memory's  fair  unbroken  track, 
To  sunny  plains  and  whispering  seas, 
And  wcaltli  of  red  anemones. 

Where  in  the  glowing  southern  light, 
The  tideless  waves  lie  blue  and  bright. 
And  the  vvann  winds  all  scented  sweep. 
And  in  the  shade  the  fountains  leap. 
And  the  grey-green  of  olives  shows. 
And  like  wrought  gold,  the  orange  dowa, 
While  from  dim  mountains  steals  the  bree» 
That  rustles  the  anemones. 

Oh,  dream  of  holiday  and  rest, 
When  life,  by  love  and  calm  caressed, 
'Mid  beauty,  charm,  and  noveltv 
Laughed  through  a  golden  mouth  for  me ! 
Though  it,  and  all  it  gave  is  o'er, 
I  live  its  happiness  once  more. 
Drain  memory's  nectar  to  its  lees, 
And — thank  my  red  anemones. 
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MONSIEUR  LE  PASTEUR 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  III. 

She  would  marry  him.  She  had  come 
to  him  of  her  own  accord — Heaven-sent, 
doubtless.  And  she  loved  him.  He  had 
not  dared  to  believe  that  at  first—onlj 
Divine  pity  and  tenderness  could  have 
inspired  her — but,  as  the  days  passed,  cir- 
cumstances brought  conviction,  and  the 
doubts  and  fears  melted  into  rapture. 

Unless  she  loved  him  could  she  have 
been  so  joyous  in  his  presence,  so  tenderly 
concerned  for  him,  so  sweetly  careful  lest 
he  should  be  sad  or  weary,  so  proud  of  him 
in  his  greatest  hours,  so  sympathetic  when 
he  fell  below  them  1 

They  were  to  go  to  England  for  a  part  of 
their  honejrmoon,  that  he  might  learn  to 
know  all  her  friends ;  and  then  they  would 
return  to  the  familiar  but  glorified  life 
among  the  hills. 

His  happiness  exhilarated  him  some- 
times, at  other  times  it  oppressed  him  like 
a  burden.  What  was  he  that  so  much  good 
should  befall  him ;  while  other  men  were 
dying  for  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  starving  for 
a  crumb  of  ]oy  t  He  had  loved  humanity 
always  because  it  suffered;  he  would  love  it 
better  now,  since  he  had  escaped  from  the 
common  lot. 

The  world  seemed  transfigured,  as  he 
stood  on  the  path,  which  wound  fh)m  the 
valley  up  through  the  woods.  Rays  of  light, 
like  blades  of  silver,  pierced  the  soft  grey- 
ness  of  the  rolling  mists,  and  the  drops 
of  moisture  gemming  every  leaf  and  twig, 
sparkled  as  though  a  shower  of  diamonds 
had  fallen.  How  fair  was  Nature ;  how 
good  God  was ;  how  devoted  to  holy  works 
would  he  make  all  his  future,  as  a  thank- 
offering  ! 

She  loved  him — would  love  him  more. 
She  had  said  so. 

His  mind  was  so  full  of  her,  that  her 
voice,  breaking  in  on  his  reverie,  did  not 
startle  him.  He  put  aside  the  boughs 
hanging  over  the  fallen  tree  on  which  he 
had  seated  himself,  that  he  might  see  her 
as  she  came  along  towards  him.  Having 
done  so,  he  could  no  more  have  dropped  the 
verdant  screen  that  would  have  hidden  her 
from  his  gaze,  t&an  if  he  had  been  turned  to 
stone.  She  was  not  with  her  mother,  as  he 
had  thought  A  man  accompanied  her,  a 
man  whom  he  recognised  at  a  glance, 
though  he  had  never  heard  him  described. 

Statelier  than  a  Celt,  fairer  than  a  Swiss, 
with  bold  blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair,  and  a  | 


military  swing  in  his  gait,  and  beauty  that 
even  uie  sullen,  reproachful  anger  in  his 
face  could  not  mar — De  la  Roche  knew 
he  was  looking  on  Frank  Dalby. 

The  girl's  face  was  pale  and  tear-stained, 
her  eyes  were  bent  fixedly  on  the  ground, 
her  hands  clasped  before  her  in  an  attitude 
of  resignation. 

<*You  have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
blame  me,''  she  was  saying,  *'  as  little  as 
you  had  to  seek  me  out,  that  you  may  tor- 
ture me  now,  when  it  is  too  late." 

'*  And  who  made  it  too  late  1"  he  asked 
sadly.  "  Who  ran  away  and  hid  herself, 
and  made  explanation  and  atonement 
impossible )" 

"Did  you  not  tell  me  to  forget  you  1" 

"  I  didy  but  it  seemed  the  only  thing  to 
do  then." 

"  As  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do  now,"  she 
said  quickly. 

"  Oh  no,  for  I  am  free.*' 

"But  I  am  bound." 

"Only  bound  by  your  own  word.  I 
was  bound  by  a  lawful  fetter." 

"  And  what  a  fetter ! "  she  cried,  her  eyes 
flashing,  her  chest  rising  and  falling  hur- 
riedly ; "  a  fetter  that  held  you  to  a  dancing 
woman,  a  woman  whose  name  you  darea 
not  mention  at  your  home  1  And  after  such 
a  marriage  tie  as  that,  you  come  to  me  with 
falsehoods  about  your  love,  and  win  my 
stupid  heart,  to  break  it  and  disgrace  me, 
you  being  married  all  the  time." 

"  Did  I  know  thei^  that  I  was  married ) 
Is  my  oath  not  enough]  Are  the  facts 
not  proof  enough  that  I  had  thought  her 
dead  1  How  could  I  know  that  she  was 
too  evil  even  to  bum,  when  the  theatre 
she  was  dancing  in  was  left  a  shell )  How 
did  I  know  that  she  would  bide  her  time 
to  come  back  and  be  avenged,  with  wicked 
cunning,  when  I  might  have  been  happy  ] 
And  you  reproach  me  that  I  had  not  told 
you  about  her.  You  think  that,  false  in 
one  thing,  I  must  be  false  in  all.  Was  it 
a  fitting  story  to  bring  to  a  pure  woman, 
the  story  of  that  old  sorrow  and  shame  1 
Was  the  grief  of  my  youth  likely  to  crown 
my  manhood  in  your  eyes?  If  I  did 
wrong,  have  I  not  suffered  enough  1  And 
as  to  her,  had  I  been  older  and  worse,  I 
should  not  have  married  her;  in  which 
case,  in  yours  and  all  other  eyes,  I  should 
have  seemed  blameless." 

There  was  a  hard,  sneering  emphasis  in 
his  tone  which  hurt  the  girl. 

"Oh  no,  Frank,  don't  think  us  worse 
Pharisees  than  we  were,  and  forgive  me  if 
I  have  seemed  to  doubt  you.     You  see 
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joar  coining  was  such  a  sudden  revival  of 
the  buried  pain,  that  I  hurt  you  more  than 
I  meant,  perhaps,  in  self-defence.  We 
have  both8ufferea,and  whichever  of  us  erred 
has  atoned,  and  now  we  may  part  friends." 

"  Then  you  mean  us  to  part  1 '' 

"What  can  I  do?  There  is  no  other 
way." 

"  Could  you  not  tell  this  man  the  truth, 
and  let  him  free  youl  I  suppose  he  is 
honest  enough  to  do  that  1 " 

*^I  shall  never  ask  him.''  She  was 
motionless  now,  her  face  bravely  uplifted, 
though  her  tears  fell  fast.  "  He  loves  me 
far  better  than  ever  you  loved  me,  Frank.  I 
know  that,  though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why  he  should." 

"  But  you  love  me,  and  that  is  where  I 
have  the  better  of  him." 

There  was  an  ugly  frown  on  Captain 
Dalby's  brow.  It  is  not  every  man  who 
can  play  the  last  card  of  the  game  he  has 
lost  with  grace. 

"Perhaps  I  do;  but  that  is  my«hame 
and  sorrow,  and  it  will  not  be  always  so,  I 
trust,  and  know." 

"  And  you  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me  now  1 " 

"  No  1 " 

"  Then  I  need  not  detain  you  any  longer. 
I  am  sorry  I  intruded  on  you.     Farewell" 

"Farewell"  She  stood  looking  titer 
him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  her  head 
held  high,  her  lips  pressed  together.  Then 
she  flung  out  her  arms  with  a  cry :  "  I  do 
love  him,  I  do  love  himl  How  can  I 
bear  it  1 " 

A  momentary  oblivion  seemed  to  fall  on 
the  minister ;  when  it  passed  he  was  alone^ 
with  his  despair. 

It  was  all  over,  the  short  glorious  dream 
in  which  he  had  believed  himself  beloved ; 
the  brief  frenzy  that  had  lifted  him  to  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  It  was  all  over,  and 
he  was  alone  with  the  chill,  and  the 
darkening  night,  and  his  agony. 

The  other  man  had  returned,  the  man 
who  had  wealth,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  all 
the  things  that  women  love,  and  her  heart 
had  gone  back  to  him,  if,  indeed,  it  had 
ever  been  out  of  his  keeping. 

Yet  how  brave  she  had  been,  poor  soul, 
in  trying  to  keep  her  faith;  how  firmly  and 
gently  she  had  spoken  1  The  thought 
came  to  him  like  a  gleam  of  comfort ;  at 
least  she  had  wished  to  be  true. 

He  could  not  think  it  out  yet,  the 
change  was  too  new  and  appalling.  He 
had  sunk  from  his  seat  on  the  tree-trunk 
down  to  the  earth,  where  he  lay  prone,  in 


the  attitude  of  all  sufferers,  his  arms  folded 
above  the  fallen  leaves,  and  his  face 
hidden. 

He  was  very  miserable — did  (Jod  know 
how  miserable,  and  had  he  been  elected  to 
suffer  this  always  1  If  so,  did  such  a  lot 
fall  to  many  men )  Had  many  such  a  cup 
ofl'ered  to  them  in  mockery,  and  then  with- 
drawn, leaving  them  to  die  of  thirst  1  Did 
the  ark  of  refuge  often  fail  men  so ;  did 
the  promised  land  often  sink  into  deep 
waters,  just  as  weary  feet  touched  its 
shore  ?  If  sorrow  like  his  were  a  common 
destiny,  then  he  could  accept  it  more 
easily ;  he  was  not  a  coward. 

He  thought  it  all  over,  as  he  ky  pros- 
trate, witli  the  chills  of  the  soil  numbing 
him,  and  the  mists  enveloping  him — ^how 
he  had  seen  her  first  by  the  uttle  church 
gate ;  how  she  had  offered  faim  her  friend- 
ship, and  afterwards  her  love;  how  he  had 
been  passive  in  it  all,  or  seemed  to  havebeen. 

He  had  been  happy  enough  before  she 
came — happy  in  resigned  unexpectancy; 
but  she  had  come,  and  that  was  all  over. 
How  was  he  to  return  to  things  as  they 
had  been)  How  would  he  bear  the  burden 
of  all  the  heavy,  coming  years  t  ^  Why,  he 
was  not  thirty  yet,  and  his  life  might 
stretch  out  to  the  allotted  threescore  years 
and  ten.  If  so,  how  could  he  bear  it- 
forty  chill  summers,  forty  cruel  winters, 
forty  years  full  of  days  and  weeks  made 
up,  each  one,  of  hours  of  pain  t  How  could 
he  bear  it  ? 

He  rose  tiredly  from  the  earth,  numbed 
and  chilled,  wet  through  with  the  dew  ai^ 
mists,  and  stumbled  blindly  upwards.  His 
hat  had  fallen  off^  and  lay  among  the  dead 
leaves,  but  he  did  not  miss  it  A  faint 
wind  had  risen,  and  a  pale  moon  looked 
down  on  him  mistily  through  moist  scud- 
ding clouds.  Along  the  line  of  the  patJi 
which  he  followed  towards  the  ch&t^u  a 
few  houses  stood,  their  wide-open  doors 
permitting  broad  bands  of  light  to  fall 
across  his  path,  and  peals  of  rustic  laughter 
to  greet  his  ears.  How  happy  the  people 
seemed !  He  was  almost  glad  now  that 
they  had  never  learned  to  think  or  feel 
as  he  had  once  wished  them  to  do.  If 
they  had  learned,  doubtless  they  would 
have  been  less  happy. 

Above  him  the  castle  towered  black 
against  the  sky,  with  yellow  gleams  where 
the  casements  were.  He  crossed  the 
courtyard  twice  before  he  had  strength  to 
enter  by  the  little  side-door,  which  was 
left  every  day  ajar  for  hinu  For  himl 
What  a  mockery  that  seemed  now  ! 
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He  stood  outside  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  in.  There  was  the  old  hall,  his 
favoorite  part  of  all  the  house,  and  there 
were  the  pictures  he  and  she  had  hung 
together,  and  the  old  armour  they  had 
spent  a  whole  day  polishing,  and  the  organ 
which  had  sighea  to  his  love  and  rapture  a 
score  of  times.  And  now  he  was  looking 
his  last  on  them. 

Ho  could  not  bear  the  sight,  lest  it 
should  unnerve  him  He  lifted  the  latch 
softly,  and  went  in. 

She  was  in  her  favourite  attitude  by  the 
log-fire,  and  she  started  and  half-rose  as  he 
entered.  She  seemed  relieved  at  first  that 
it  was  he,  before  she  noticed  his  stained 
dress,  his  haggard  face,  and  the  weary 
trouble  in  his  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Where  have 
you  beenr*  she  asked  hurriedly  with  a 
tone  of  affright. 

He  drew  back  and  put  away  the  hands 
she  extended. 

"I  have  been  fighting  a  battle  and 
gaining  a  victory,"  he  said. 

"  What  battle— what  victory  1 " 

"A  battle  between  my  better  nature 
and  my  worse.  The  better— I  believe  it  is 
the  better — has  woa" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

He  came  over  to  the  hearth,  and  stood 
there  in  a  weary  drooping  attitude,  with  a 
faint  animal  sense  of  comfort  in  the  warmth. 

"You  know  I  had  chosen  once  a  hard 
life — almost  ascetic,  almost  monastic — for 
myself.  Such  must  fall  to  some  men.  I 
thought,  'Why  not  to  me  as  well  as  to 
another  1 '  and  I  came  here,  leaving  tempta- 
tions behind." 

She  inclined  her  head.  She  could  not 
answer  him. 

"  But  temptation  followed  me  in  a  guise 
most  fair,  most  sweet,  and  I  yielded  to  it." 

He  turned  away,  that  he  might  not  see 
even  her  shadow  as  she  stood  drooping 
before  him,  and  then  went  on  more  steadily : 

"But  happiness  was  not  for  me.  It 
weakened  me ;  it  stood  between  me  and 
duty;  and  knowing  that,  I  have  come  to 
give  it  up." 

"  Oh,  Henri !  " 

A  wave  of  uncomprehended  feeling  broke 
over  her,  a  consciousness  of  something 
like  dismay.  Was  it  possible  that  he  had 
known  of  Frank's  return,  and  was  this 
hla  generous  way  of  setting  her  free  1  But 
that  could  not  be.  Frank  had  come  and 
gone  so  suddenly. 

"  You  will  not  try  to  hinder  me — you 
will  not  make  duty  hard  by  telling  me 


you  will  be  sorry  1"  He  turned  to  her 
imploringly  as  he  spoke.  "What  I  am 
doing  is  surely  best  for  me.  It  will  be  best 
for  you  too — at  least  I  shall  strive  and 
pray  that  it  may  be." 

She  came  up  and  put  her  clasped  hands 
over  his  shoulder,  and  looked  at  him  with 
streaming  eyes. 

"  Dear  brother,  if  you  will  have  it  so," 
she  said  brokenly ;  "  whatever  seems  best 
to  you  will  always  be  best  in  my  eyes.  I 
would  have  tried  to  make  you  happy  if 
you  had  let  me,  but  since  you  will  have  it 
otherwise  I  consent," 

He  shivered  as  she  fell  away  from  him. 
All  was  over. 

"  We  shall  ride  up  to  the  auberge,  leave 
our  mules  there,  and  then  walk  up  to  the 
parsonage,  Frank." 

"  Very  well,  darling." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  better  we  did 
not  tell  hun  we  were  coming,  or  any  of 
our  plans  about  him  ? " 

"  Of  course  it  was." 

Frank  Dalby  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
pondering  deeply  on  his  wife's  questions. 
Women's  trains  of  thought  were  never 
worth  following,  at  least  so  the  gallant 
captain  thought,  and  a  placid  assent  was 
all  any  woman,  even  the  dearest  in  the 
world,  either  desired  or  expected. 

"  He  will  be  surprised,  won't  he,  Frank, 
to  know  that  I  have  never  forgotten  him 
for  a  day  since  we  parted  1 " 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed,  and  un- 
commonly pleased,  too." 

"And  don't  you  think  he  is  likely  to 
consent  to  my  plan,  to  come  to  England, 
and  get  ordained  into  the  Anglican  Church 
— ^you  know  he  can  be  as  monastic  there 
as  ever  he  likes  1 " 

"  Of  course  he'll  consent,  and  you  can 
have  him  to  play  the  organ  at  all  your 
tea-drinkings,  and  the  women  can  lionise 
him  ever  so." 

"  Frank,  you  must  not  speak  so,  I  don't 
like  it,"  Connie  said  gravely.  "If  ever  I 
knew  a  saint  and  a  man  of  genius,  it  was 
Henri  de  la  Roche." 

"  A  saint  surely,  since  he  considered  you 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and 
renounced  you  as  such." 

The  young  wife's  lip  quivered  a  little.^ 

"  I  have  a  suspicion  sometimes,  in  spite 
of  myself,  that  he  had  some  inspiration 
about  you,  and  so  gave  me  up." 

"If  that  be  so  I'm  very  grateful  to  him." 

Frank  stopped  his  wife's  words,  that  he 
might  kiss  her. 
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"  That  is  the  little  church  there.  How 
bleak  and  bare  it  looks,  with  all  the 
humble  turf-covered  graves  around  it ! 
Oh,  we  must  take  him  away  from  it,  we 
must  give  him  a  better  field  of  labour 
elsewhere  1 " 

"  Of  course  we  must" 

"I  was  standing  just  there,  Frank,  by  the 
gate,  when  he  came  down  first  to  meet  us." 

"  Do  you  know,  Connie,  if  you  talk  any 
more  about  him  I  shall  begin  to  grow 
jealous,  and  to  think  you  regret  him." 

''  But  I  don't,  Frank ;  only  it  was  another 
sort  of  life  here,  and  coming  back  to  it 
again  affects  me — you  can't  understand 
how." 

"I  can  understand  perfectly,  if  you 
keep  crying  and  making  your  eyes  red 
over  it." 

Connie  wiped  two  tears  away  furtively, 
and  went  on  in  silence.  A  little  higher 
was  the  parsonage-house,  with  its  pointed 
roof,  and  bleak  little  courts  and  wooden 
balconies.  How  still  it  looked,  how  lonely, 
beneath  the  flying  clouds,  and  within  sound 
of  the  siffhing  of  the  pines !  Oh,  decidedly 
he  must  be  removed  from  here,  her  brother, 
as  she  had  called  him,  and  as  he  had  chosen 
to  be. 

She  went  up  to  the  door  eagerly :  the 
door  that  had  still  the  natural  tints  of  the 
wood,  and  devices  carved. over  its  face  by 
the  hand  of  some  one  who  had  loved  him. 
Through  the  open  window  she  could  see 
into  his  study,  fireless  to-day,  and  with  the 
faint  light  gleaming  on  the  lettered  bind- 
ings of  his  favourite  books. 

She  knocked  timidly,  waited,  and  then 
knocked  again. 

"They  are  deaf  or  dead,"  the  captain 
said  impatiently,  repeating  the  summons 
vigorously;  and  then  there  was  a  shufiiing 
step  in  the  passage,  the  step  of  the  aged 
housekeeper,  and  the  door  opened  re- 
luctantly. 

"  We  have  come  to  see  M.  de  la  Roche ; 
is  he  engaged ) " 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her,  looked 
her  all  over  slowly,  from  her  pretty  boots 
to  her  flushed  eager  face,  but  did  not 
answer. 

"  Will  you  tell  him  I<im  here ;  say  Mrs. 
Dalby — no,  say  Connie  has  come  to  speak 
with  him." 

The  old  woman's  face  changed,  a  look  of 
loss  and  trouble  stealing  over  it. 

"Madame  has  not  heard  then."  Her  voice 
quivered,  her  head  shook  a  little  with  the 
palsy  of  old  age.  "Madame  comes  too  late. 
M.  le  Pasteur  was  buried  a  week  ago." 


SOME  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  L 

I  AM  an  old  City  of  London  schoolboy,* 
and  was  up  in  London  lately,  assisting  (in 
the  French  sense)  at  the  opening,  by  tiie 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  new  building  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  Why  it  was 
not  built  at  the  Temple  Gardens  end  of 
the  strip  of  Embankment  is  a  mystery 
only  solvable  by  that  unlucky  genius  who 
presides  over  the  placing  of  our  public 
buildings  in  general  Of  course  it  cannot 
be  that  the  Corporation,  so  abounding  in 
wealth,  and  just  now,  too,  about  to  be 
tried  for  its  life,  could  have  dwarfed  their 
own  school  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  few 
pounds  more  rent  by-and-by  for  the  more 
"  eligible  "  site. 

However,  the  building  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  as  thorough  a  contrast  to  the  old 
school  in  Honey  Lsme  Market  as  the  breezy 
riverside  is  to  that  little  well,  sunk  down 
through  the  plateau  of  tall  houses,  round 
which  always  clings  that  indescribaUe 
odour  which  is  made  up  of  the  butter- 
factor's  smells  at  one  comer,  the  fish  and 
poultry  man's  at  the  other,  the  steams  from 
the  kitchen  of  "  his  lordship's  larder,"  and 
the  sicklier  scent  that  comes  up  out  of  the 
warehouse  cellars.  This  last,  we  schoolboys 
used  always  to  affirm,  had  a  strong  dash  of 
"organic"  in  it,  for  we  well  knew  that 
within  the  precincts  of  the  market  had  been 
two  little  churches  with  their  graveyards, 
which  latter  had,  no  doubt,  ofben  been  filled 
to  overflowing  when  black  death  or  a 
sweating  sickness  paid  the  City  a  visit 

I  love  my  school-days.  I  value  some  of 
the  friendships  I  then  made,  more  even  than 
I  do  those  college  friendships  which  men 
are  so  wont  to  rave  about.  I  am  thankful 
for  the  pattern  of  steady  conscientious  work 
set  by  the  masters.  How  differently  one 
thinks  of  this  when  one  is  no  longer  in  the 
battle,  for  battle  it  is  k  outrance,  between 
some  of  us  and  that  heroic  man,  the 
mathematical  master,  who,  not  content  with 
turning  out  more  single-figure  wranglers 
than  any  other  master  of  his  day,  was 
determined  also  to  initiate  the  common 
herd  of  us  into  his  mysteries.  Hard  work 
ho  had  with  a  few — stubborn  Celts  were 
two  of  us,  tetes  carries  (as  the  French  say 
of  the  Bretons),  one  myself,  at  your  service, 
another  a  Welsh  boy,  who  was  mygreat 
chum.  I  remember  we  were  ostracised  all 
the  while  the  class  was  doing  geometrical 
conies.  I  led  the  rebellion,  asserting  that 
algebra    was    the    proper    language    for 
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conic  sections,  that  it  was  as  great  waste 
of  energy  to  use  the  old  method  as  it 
would  be  to  employ  battering-rams  and 
catapults  in  war.  We  wouldn't  learn  ;  and 
when  "  impositions"  were  found  unavailing, 
we  were  banished  from  the  class  to 
another  part  of  the  big  room,  and  the 
others  were  warned  to  have  no  dealings 
with  such  hardened  oflfenders.  I  iear 
the  warning  was  of  little  avail  With 
telegraphic  signs  and  furtive  missiles  we 
managed  to  occupy  a  good  deal  of  the  class- 
time,  and  I  flatter  myself  they  were  a  great 
deal  longer  in  getting  through  their  work 
than  they  would  have  been  had  we  been 
away  on  sick-leave.  By-and-by,  they  began 
the  calculus,  and  I,  who  had  read  a  little 
of  it  by  myself,  and  who  found  the  enforced 
idleness  of  the  mathematical  hours  grow 
wearying,  humbly  petitioned  to  be  allowed 
to  join,  the  rkther  as  my  Welsh  comrade 
had  got  a  berth  in  China,  and  was  going 
to  leave  school.  With  rare  magnanimity 
the  master,  whom  I  had  so  worried, 
took  me  back  unconditionally,  and  before 
long,  having  beaten  boys  who  had  been  far 
ahead  of  me  in  trigonometry,  I  became  in 
my  own  eyes  a  great  mathematician,  and 
loudly  insisted  that  the  calculus  was  the 
real  test  of  ability  in  that  direction,  just  as 
I  have  sometimes  contended  that  those 
theologians  who  talk  so  glibly  about 
infinite  and  eternal  ought  to  be  put  through 
a  course  of  higher  mathematics,  and 
taught  about  asymptotes,  and  infinite  series, 
and  the  various  values  of  "nothing  by 
nothing." 

My  French  master,  Delille,  to  whom  I 
owe  it  that  I  kept  alive  an  hereditary  liking 
for  his  native  tongue,  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered by  many  who  are  now  common 
councilmen,  or  at  any  rate  thriving  citizens. 
The  number  of  evening  classes  he  had  at 
various  institutions  was  marvellous.  To  us 
it  seemed  as  if  he  was  always  either  holding 
a  class  or  correcting  proofs,  except  at  those 
delightful  evenings  at  home  to  which  we 
elder  boys  were  at  rare  intervals  invited, 
and  at  which,  after  many  had  sung  and 
much  suggestive  talk  had  gone  on,  the 
host  would  be  persuaded  to  sit  down  to  the 
piano  and  give  us  : 

Ah,  quUl  est  beau,  qu'il  est  beau,  qu'il  est  beau, 
Le  post-ill-on,  de  Long-ju-u-u-u-xneau. 

In  the  lower  forma  I  don't  think  the 
fellows  learnt  much  from  Delille ;  indeed, 
I  am  sure  they  didn't  But  for  us,  his 
Hell^nistes,  as  he  called  us  (he  was  master 
also  at  the  Bluecoat  School,  and  thought 
the   *' Grecians"   models  of   what  upper- 


form  boys  ou^ht  to  be),  he  did  far  more 
than  if  he  had  taught  us  more  regularly. 
He  inspired  nearly  all  of  us  with  an  en- 
thusiasm fur  French.  We  took  in  the 
Courrier  de  I'Europe  ;  how  we  used 
to  sit  up  and  read  it  stealthily,  so 
that  it  might  go  its  rounds  quickly 
enough  for  one  number  to  be  done  with 
before  the  other  came  out !  Looking  back, 
I  feel  a  sense  of  vague  wonder  to  think 
that  I  read  the  Myst^res  de  Paris  and 
Bug  Jargal  and  whatever  else  the  edifying 
feuilleton  provided.  How  did  I  find  time 
for  it,  and  to  do  also  a  great  many  more 
''  parties"  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  boys, 
for  City  people  had  not  then  quite  given 
up  living  in  the  City,  and  as  I  boarded 
at  the  school  I  was  in  a  good  central 
position?  I  also  got  out  to  the  theatre 
pretty  often.  But  amid  all  the  fun  we 
never  found  our  French  lessons  dull,  for  if 
we  felt  our  work  was  shaky  we  would  ask  a 
dexterous  question  about  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  and  its  causes,  and  then  would  come 
the  story  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  lookins 
out  at  a  window  of  his  new  palace,  and 
saying  **  an  avenue  would  be  an  improve- 
ment down  there,"  whereupon  a  dozen 
courtiers  sent  otf  to  their  estates,  and, 
thanks  to  the  corv6e,  got  a  lot  of  big  trees 
^^S  up,  carted  to  Versailles,  and  planted 
before  the  grand  monarch  went  round  to 
the  same  window  next  day.  I  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Delille ;  he  taught  me  the  use  of 
my  voice — he  was  recitation-master  and 
prompter  at  our  theatrical  scenes;  and 
what  a  delight  it  was  to  be  allowed  to  go 
now  and  then  and  see  him  act  in  something 
out  of  The  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ;  or, 
the  Plaideurs,  at  one  of  his  young  men's 
classes. 

Our  masters^  he  among  them,  had  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  profession;  they  didn't 
look  on  collecting  blue  china  or  rare 
Bartolozzis  as  the  end  of  life,  and  the 
making  money  by  school-keeping  merely  as 
a  means  to  that  end.  They  hadn't  even 
time  to  write  about  school-mastering,  so 
busy  were  they  in  the  work  itself.  I 
remember  how  our  head-master — I  revere 
his  memory  too  much  to  talk  lightly  about 
him — used  to  sit  late  into  the  night  over 
heaps  of  school-papers.  His  talk  was 
always  of  boys — what  some  had  done, 
what  others  were  likely  to  do — and  when 
years  after  I  used  to  go  and  dine  with 
him,  he  was  always  talking  of  boys  of 
whom,  of  course,  I  knew  little  or  nothing. 

But  it  wasn't  quite  a  healthy  life, 
especially  for  a  boarder.    I  remember  how 
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I  hated  the  wood-pavement  then  newly  put 
down  inCheapside,  because  in  the  hot  Julys, 
when  we  were  panting  for  green  fields  and 
the  great  exam,  of  the  year  was  coming  on, 
the  dust  used  to  rise,  palpable  to  taste  and 
smell,  higher  than  the  first-floor  windows, 
churned  up  by  the  perpetual  whirl  of  car- 
riages. No  wonder  a  boy  living  there  with- 
out a  bit  of  playground,  with  no  games  but 
what  we  got  up  for  ourselves — boxing 
till  we  were  dustier  than  millers,  or  single- 
stick— should  have  worked  by  fits  and 
starts,  chiefly  "for  exams.,"  and  should 
have  fallen  wholly  idle  when  at  Oxford 
the  pressure  of  frequent  examinations  was 
taken  off.  In  those  great  heats,  the  only 
thing  was  to  get  out  on  the  leads  at 
night,  and  by  moonlight  or  lantern,  read 
Scott  or  Fenimore  Cooper.  I  read  Moore's 
Lallah  Eookh  out  there ;  it  was  a  grand 
illustrated  edition — I  hope  it  didni;  get 
hurt  by  the  "  blacks  " — lent  me  by  a  girl, 
whom  I  recollect  I  worshipped  in  those  days. 
She  was  some  four  years  my  senior,  and  one 
day  took  to  showing  me  her  library ;  and 
we  knelt  side  by  side  in  the  drawing-room, 
looking  at  the  engravings,  and  to  this  day 
I  can  remember  the  thrill  as  my  hand 
touched  hers.  Kiss  her  ?  I  was  as  fond  of 
kissing  as  a  boy  could  be ;  but  her — she 
was  too  much  of  a  goddess  in  my  eyes  for 
me  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  No,  on 
the  whole  it  was  not  a  healthy  life,  and 
yet  I'm  pretty  wiry ;  and  the  building  was 
not  calculated  to  call  out  architectural  talent 
or  to  cultivate  taste.  A  more  barbarous 
sample  of  Carpenter's  Gothic  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  The  new  building  on  the 
Embankment  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of ; 
one  would  like  to  be  a  boy  again,  if  only  to 
look  up  at  that  grand  roof  of  the  great  hall, 
which  shows  that  Italian — I  suppose  that  is 
the  style — can  accommodate  itself  to  open- 
work timbered  roofs  every  whit  as  well  as 
Gothic.* 

Poor  Delille,  on  whoso  death  I,  then  a 
staid  man  of  nearly  thirty,  actually  wrote 
a  copy  of  French  Alexandrines,  what  a 
contrast  he  was  to  our  German  master. 
Dr.  Bialloblotzky.  He,  poor  fellow,  was  at 
loggerheads  with  the  committee,  and  every 
now  and  then  would  take  a  wild  dislike  to 
some  boy  whom  he  would  accuse  of  being 
"von  shpy,"  employed  to  report  on  his 
teaching.  He  did  not  do  us  as  much  good 
as  his  colleague  did  3  for,  as  we  could  not 
rub  along  in  German  as  we  managed  to  do 
in  French,  he  talked  to  us  in  English,  and 
was  just  as  easily  thrown  off  the  groove  of 
lesson  exercises  by  a  question  about  the 


Talmud,  or  about  early  Teutonic  myths, 
as  the  other  was  by  a  discussion  on  French 
politics.  His  English  was  very  broken. 
I  remember  the  length  of  the  "  divine  primi- 
tive cow  who  out  of  the  salt  rock  forth 
licked  became  was,"  and  who  was  the 
ancestress  of  all  the  Germans.  I  remember, 
too,  the  story  of  Abel  shooting  Cain, 
and  what  followed  the  unlucky  accident. 

How  suggestive  it  all  was!  There  are 
hundreds  of  schools  where  a  boy  may  go  on 
with  the  dull  routine,  and  never  have  any- 
thing like  that  to  lift  him  out  of  it,  to 
make  him  think  of  what  ia  outside  his  little 
life  of  from  day  to  day.  What  a  grand  day  it 
was  for  our  mathematical  master  when 
Dr.  TVliewell,  the  master  x)f  Trinity,  came 
to  see  him,  and  drew  on  the  board 
a  thing  that  looked  like  a  cross  between  a 
quintain  and  a  \illage  sign,  and  told  our 
head  mathematician  (who  is  an  archdeacon 
now,  and  is  said  in  clerical  circles  "  to  cany 
the  Church  Congress  in  his  pocket")  to 
calculate  the  pressure  on  the  point  of 
support  We  scoffers,  to  whom  Whewell's 
broad  dialect  was  an  offence,  said  his  father 
must  have  been  innkeeper  as  well  as  black- 
smith; but,  nevertheless,  we  felt  proud 
that  such  a  man — whom  Prince  Albert  had 
delighted  to  honour,  and  whose  wife  was 
said  to  be  so  dignified,  that  if  an  under- 
graduate put  his  cap  on  a  chair  she  would 
take  it  off  and  throw  it  out  into  the  collie 
ground — should  be  a  friend  of  our  master 
and  an  examiner  obligato  of  our  class-fellow. 
I  was  the  school  poet  I  wish  I  had  nerer 
let  them  know  I  had  that  fatal  facility 
in  stringing  rhymes.  They  kept  me  at  it, 
and  (though  after  I  left  school  I  had  the 
sense  to  wholly  give  it  up)  the  trick  got 
into  the  blood,  and  shows  itself  in  a  son 
who  will  write  Morris  and  water  instead 
of  doing  his  life's  business. 

How  well  I  remember  the  unveiling  of 
that  statue  of  John  Carpenter,  whidi 
(dowdy  inartistic  thing  though  it  is)  I  was 
glad  to  see  on  the  staircase  of  the  new 
school  I  had  to  write  a  poem  on  the  occa- 
sion j  and  we  got  three  days'  holiday ;  and, 
as  church  architecture,  and  archseology 
were  just  then  my  craze,  I  and  a  fellow 
sixth-form  boy,  now  the  staid  rector  of  a  big 
parish,  set  offto  walk  to  St  Alban'a.  I  don't 
remember  much  of  the  road,  except  South 
and  North  Mimms,  of  which  the  names 
struck  us,  and  historic  Bamet,  where  we 
talked  Shakespeare,  but  did  not  tarry  to 
see  church  or  battle-field,  lest  we  should  be 
too  late  for  the  abbey.  We  got  in  pretty 
early  in  the  afternoon — the  last  ten  miles 
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seemed  much  shorter  than  the  first;  and 
settling  ourselves  at  The  Fleur-de-Lys 
(everybody  would  call  it  Flower  dellice), 
we  signalised  our  feat  by  ordering  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  and  then  rushed  off 
to  see  the  long,  long  nave,  and  the 
biggest  brass  in  England,  and  the  quaint 
bits  about  the  transept  where  the  school 
was,  and  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
and  the  other  glories  of  St.  Alban's.  *  He 
was  a  kindly  old  fellow,  that  schoolmaster- 
clerk;  and  he  sympathised  with  our 
enthusiasm  and  showed  us  everything. 
We  asked  him  to  dinner,  but  he  had  to  go 
home  to  his  missus;  however,  he'd  look  m 
after,  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  us.  If  any- 
thing could  have  taken  away  my  appetite 
it  would  have  been  that  proposal  of  hip, 
for  I  was  just  then  passing  through  my 
smoking  apprenticeship  with  such  disastrous 
result  that  I  meditated  cancelling  the  in- 
dentures. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  dream  of  sayins  "  No ; 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  instead  f  and  when 
he  was  smoking  we  both  felt  bound  to 
smoke  too,  and  he  talked,  and  sipped,  and 
smoked,  and  told  us  about  Sepwell  Nunnery 
whose  prioress  had  written  a  work  on 
hawking  and  fishing,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  ever  printed ;  and  about  St  Philip's, 
the  old  church  in  the  town  with  a  curious 
bas-relief  of  the  Resurrection  over  the  door, 
and  Lord  Bacon  in  his  chair  carved 
inside ;  and  about  the  never-finished  Y eru- 
1am  House  in  the  wood ;  and  the  fields, 
low-lying  under  the  public  highway  which 
had  been  tilled  sin^se  Eoman  days.  We 
were  delighted ;  but  delight  could  not  save 
us.  I  felt  it  must  come,  and  noting  that 
my  chum,  too,  was  looking  like  Shake- 
speare's ''native  hue  of  resolution"  on 
which  "  the  pale  cast  of  thought "  had 
produced  an  unwholesome  effect,  I  rose, 
and  by  a  desperate  effort  mastering  my 
emotion,  "We  must  see  Sepwell  before 
it  gets  dark.  You'll  order  yourself 
some  more  beer  and  stay  till  we  come 
back? "  I  cried ;  and  off  we  ran,  glad  to 
find  cool  air  and  solitude. 

Next  day  we  had  more  abbey,  and  did 
the  other  sights,  including  the  unfinished 
house,  very  like,  I  thought,  the  Treshams' 
house  near  Lilford.  Then  came  one  of  the 
most  delightful  rambles  I  ever  had;  for 
schoolboys  so  seldom  get  a  walk  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer,  the  most  en- 
joyable of  all  times  in  the  country.  We 
forgot  all  about  archaeology,  and  steered  by 
compass  right  across  the  Yerulam  Woods, 
glorious,  I  remember,  with  wild  cherry,  and 


then  on  through  by-ways  and  pleasant 
lanes,  putting  up  at  last  at  some  little  inn 
(probably  a  poachers'  haunt)  not  in  any 
village — indeed  I  wholly  forget  where. 
That  woodland  walk  lost  us  Hatfield, 
which  I  had  meant  to  see ;  and  two  of 
our  days  were  gone,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  start  very  early  to  get  home 
the  shortest  way. 

Our  money,  too,  had  run  short.  When 
furnishing  ourselves,  we  had  not  calculated 
on  a  banquet,  or  beer  and  pipes  for  a  guest. 
So  I  remember,  after  a  very  light  break- 
fast, spending  our  last  twopence  on  a  drink 
of  milk  and  a  penny  loaf,  which  latter  we 
ate  in  Watford  Churchyard,  and  then  took 
our  way  over  Stanmore  to  Edgware.  It 
is  a  grand  way  of  coming  down  upon 
London,  and  we  grew  cheery  at  the  sight, 
but  were  rather  discouraged  when  a 
brewer's  man,  driving  a  Jight  cart,  met  our 
appeal  for  a  lift  with  a '' Waddle  ye  stand  1 " 
and  as  we  could  not  stand  anything  at  all, 
he  whipped  past  with  a  grin. 

And  who  was  John  Carpenter,  to  whom 
our  holiday  was  due)  He  was  Town 
Clerk  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  time,  and  was 
friend  and  executor  of  Dick  Whittington, 
and  being  minded  to  give  others  a  chance 
of  getting  the  learning  which  had  been  so 
useful  to  himself,  he,  m  1442,  left  by  will 
certain  houses  and  fields  in  Houndsditch, 
Cheapside,  and  Tottenham  Court  Bead, 
for  keeping  four  children  of  virtuous  free- 
men at  school,  clothing  them,  and  giving 
them  a  start  in  life.  Carpenter's  will  is 
lost,   but    in  1663  the  Corporation  was 

Eaying  yearly  nineteen  pounds  ten  shil- 
ngs  out  of  the  estatei^ — namely,  eighteen 
pounds  divided*  among  four  children,  and 
one  pound  ten  shillings  to  the  Chamber- 
lain for  managing  the  estates.  The  absur- 
dity of  clothing,  feeding,  and  teaching  a 
boy  or  girl  for  ninety  shillings  a  year 
never  seems  to  have  struck  them.  I  say 
"or  girl,"  for  Dick  Whittington's  friend 
seems  to  have  cared  for  &e  advance- 
ment of  both  sexes  alike.  His  was 
the  age  for  portioning  out  poor  maidens, 
and  giving  them  a  chance  of  being  the 
wives  of  future  Whittingtons ;  but  by- 
and-by  that  view  of  things  got  quite  lost 
sight  of.  We  know  how  stunted  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  its  foundation  is 
the  girls'  branch  of  the  Bluecoat  School, 
and  even  the  second  founder  of  Carpenter's 
school  did  not  see  his  way — as  now  he 
doubtless  would  have  done  —  to  giving 
girls  a  share  in  the  endowment 
Well,  the  Carpenter  estates  grew  in 
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value,  till,  in   1833,  the  yearly  rent  was 
over  nine  hundred  pounds  net. 

But  the  Corporation,  following  therein 
the  example  of  dean  and  chapters  and 
other  conscienceless  bodies  of  individually 
.  conscientious  men,  went  on  paying  to  the 
four  boys  the  pittance  which  in  Henry 
the  Fifth's  time  had  absorbed  all  the 
income.  Lord  Brougham's  Charity  Com- 
mission was  just  what  was  wanted  to 
stir  them  up  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  they 
had  then  a  man,  Warren  Stormes  Hale,  who 
determined  that  the  abuse  should  be 
redressed,  and  that  Carpenter's  land  should 
be  so  managed  as  to  give  the  City — what  it 
had  never  had  since  the  old  monkish  days — 
a  really  good  day-school  free  to  all  at  an 
almost  nominal  charge.  Carpenter,  then, 
was  the  first  founder,  but  Alderman 
Hale  it  was  who  gave  new  life  to  the  old 
foundation.  Only  a  tallow-chandler,  not 
like  the  "  City  men "  now  who  live  at 
Brighton,  or  Croydon,  or  Surbiton,  but  one 
who  had  lived  and  worked  amongst  his 
men,  and  was  not  ashamed  that  everybody 
should  know  it  I  fear  the  snobbishness  of 
boys  did  not  fully  see  the  man  behind  the 
tallow ;  but  still  we  did  like  and  respect 
him,  as  we  had  good  reason  to  do. 

This  school  set  the  pattern  in  two  things 
now  almost  universal — separate  class-rooms 
(^' the  Prussian  system,"  we  used  to  be  told, 
for  the  Fatherland  even  then  was  becoming 
self-asserting),  and  scholarships  held  at 
the  school  These  more  than  covered  the 
school-fees,  the  cost  of  books,  etc.,  and 
enabled  (as  they  were  meant  to  do)  talented 
boys  of  poor  parents  to  stay  on  and  try  for 
something  at  the  Universities,  almost  the 
only  kind  of  thing  that,  in  those  days 
before  civil  and  other  service  competitions, 
could  be  tried  for  by  lads  without  influence. 
I  entered  school  too  old  to  gain  one  of 
these,  but  I  remember  the  holders  were 
not  looked  down  (as  the  free-boys  used  to 
be  at  grammar-schools),  but  quite  the 
reverse.  Very  soon  it  became  the  fashion 
to  found  at  the  City  School  scholarships  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  "Times" 
set  the  example.  Some  gigantic  fraud  at 
Hamburg  was  exposed  in  time  by  the 
sagacity  of  their  correspondent,  and  the 
City  merchants  raised  a  testimonial  to  the 
newspaper,  which  was  applied  to  this 
purpose.  Then  the  first  Jew  who  ever  sat 
in  Parliament,  Sir  David  Salamons,  the 
O'Connell  of  the  Hebrews,  commemorated 
his  triumph  by  founding  a  Salamons' 
scholarship.     Others  followed. 

Now    the    school  is  rich  beyond  the 


measure  of  any  old  foundation,  and  it  is  a 
curious  thing  that  just  when  everything  has 
been  '^  thrown  open  "  in  this  rage  for  doing 
away  with  founders'  wills,  and  poor  locu 
men  are  often  cut  off  from  all  share  in  the 
free  school  of  their  native  place  unless  they 
can  afibrd  a  grinder  to  prepare  their  boys 
to  get  a  scholarship  at  it,  the  fashion  should 
have  been  revived  of  founding  prizes 
limited  to  one  particular  school  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  so.  I  believe  in  local  en- 
dowments, and  I  hold  the  destruction  of 
them  all  over  England  to  be  a  mistake 
almost  as  grievous  as  disestabb'shment 
would  be.  The  old  grammar-schools  were 
shamefully  abused;  but  they  need  not 
therefore  have  been  practically  closed  to 
those  for  whom,  in  spite  of  quibbhog, 
the  founders  meant  them. 

Well,  my  school  is  fine  enough,  and  I 
suppose  if  a  boy  at  one  of  the  lower-grade 
schools — St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  for 
instance — showed  talent,  he  would  bo  sent 
to  compete  for  a  Carpenter  scholarship,  and 
his  parents  would  be  thus  encouraged  tv 
keep  him  on  at  school,  and  give  him  the 
chance  of  bringing  his  talent  to  the  front. 
If  he  is  what  is  called  a  boy  of  promise,  he 
ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  receiving  a 
first-class  education,  not  in  classics  and 
mathematics  only,  but  also  in  chemistry  a|id 
natural  science,  in  which  the  school  has 
always  done  well,  and  means,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  splendid  lecture-hall  mi 
laboratory,  and  experimenting-rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  new  building,  to  do  still  better. 

Besides  some  twenty-five  scholarships  to 
the  universities  (several  of  them  given  by 
City  companies ;  some  of  these,  like  the 
Broderers,  being  otherwise  unknown  to  the 
general  public),  and  one  medical  scholar- 
ship to  St  Thomas's,  the  school  has,  as  I 
said,  scholarships  tenable  at  school  They 
have  grown  in  number  since  I  was  there. 
We  had  the  eight  Carpenter  scholarships, 
giving  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  at  school 
for  board,  besides  education  free,  and  two 
pounds  a  year  towards  books,  and  fifty 
pounds  on  leaving  school,  which  if  the  boy 
went  to  college  was  supplemented  with  one 
hundred  pounds  more.  I  know  a  worthy 
archdeacon  who  is  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
to  this  help  when  help  was  needed  he  owes 
his  present  position.  But,  besides  these,  I 
see  there  are  now  eleven  others  ;  one  for 
natural  science  (in  memory  of  the  late 
head-master,  whom  I  loved  too  well  to  say 
much  of  him  in  public),  one  for  Sanscrit, 
and  four  founded  by  Sir  Albert  Darid 
Sassoon,  and  two  founded  by  Jews.    Really, 
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if  any  talent  is  lost  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, it  is  not  for  want  of  educational  help  ; 
if  it  does  not  "emerge,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
the  reason  must  be  because  it  prefers  to 
keep  its  head  under  water. 

I  have  said  so  much  about  my  school  that 
I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the 
other  City  schools.  Therefore,  I  must  put 
off  till  another  paper  what  I  have  gleaned 
about  them  from  books,  and  from  friends 
who  were  at  them  while  I  was  in  Honey 
Lane  Market. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

PART   III. 
CHAPTER  XII.      "AFTER  LIFE's  FITFUL 


FEVER." 

On  that  night  of  wild  dispeace  and  mad 
contention,  when  Davey's  footsteps  had 
died  into  silence,  and  mother  and  daughter 
were  left  face  to  face,  Hilda — trembling  in 
every  limb — still  dazed  from  the  effects  of 
that  sudden  swoon  which  had  seemed  to  her 
as  the  chill  hand  of  death  grasping  her  tired 
heart — went  timidly  to  her  mother's  side. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  have  you  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  not  one  word  of  comfort  for 
me,  dear  1  Ah  me !  my  heart  is  fit  to 
break  in  twain  to  see  my  dear  one  suffer 
80,  and  for  no  sin  of  his,  no  sin  of  his  1 " 

**  All  your  thought  is  for  the  living  lover ; 
for  the  dead  father  you  have  none.  Traitor 
that  you  are  to  the  blood.that  beats  in  your 
false  and  cowardly  heart  T' 

''Mother,  mother,  did  you  never  know 
what  it  is  to  love  1  How  it  seems  to  fill 
one  with  longing  to  make  the  beloved  one 
happy]  How  it  teaches  a  poor  weak 
woman,  such  as  I,  to  try  and  be  strong 
and  full  of  a  good  courage,  and  to  stand 
by  the  man  I  love,  against  the  world  ? " 

"  While  you  sing  to  this  tune,  Hilda,  I 
do  not  care  to  listen.  I  have  said  my  say. 
Choose  l)etween  him  and  me.  I  tell  you  I 
long  to  see  him  suffer.  I  should  like  to 
live  to  sea  him  stripped  of  all  his  wealth, 
of  all  good  men's  honour,  of  all  that  makes 
life  dearest  to  him — of  the  woman  he  loves 
with  every  beat  of  his  passionate  heart. 
I  should  like  to  see  him  hunted  from  the 
home  that  is  his  by  wrong  and  not  by 
right,  and  then  I  could  die  happy.  Is  he 
not  his  father's  son  1  Did  not  death  rob 
me  of  my  vengeance  once,  just  when  all 
I  longed  for  so  madly  seemed  within  my 
grasp  1  There  is  no  fear  of  that  now.  The 
father  was  old  and  feeble.    I  was  a  fool  to 


fancy  he  could  live  through  such  an  ordeal — 
a  fool,  a  blind,  besotted  fool  I — but  the  son 
is  young  and  strong;  death  dare  not  lay 
its  hand  on  such  as  he,  and  he  is  too 
good  to  seek  death  Ah,  I  have  counted 
up  the  chances  till  I  know  them  off  by 
heart !    I  have  not  blundered  this  time." 

Hilda,  watching  the  cruel  lips  that 
worked  as  they  muttered,  grew  fearful  of 
that  awful  figure  of  incarnate  hate  and  lust 
of  vengeance,  whose  name,  for  her,  was 
"mother." 

She  shrank  back  against  the  wall ;  her 
hands  were  pressed  upon  her  breast  as  if  to 
still  its  panting ;  her  eyes  were  wide  and 
full  of  fear;  her  lips  were  drawn  back 
from  the  pearl-white  teeth  set  in  the  tension 
of  pain. 

"I  watched  him,"  continued  Hester, 
seeming  to  speak  rather  to  herself  than  to 
Hilda,  "  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour ;  each 
day,  each  hour  was  sweeter  to  him  than 
the  last — sweeter  to  him  and — to  her.  He 
was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  net  that 
fate  and  I  had  spread  for  him,  and  now — 
now  the  harvest  of  my  longing  is  at  hand, 
shall  I  let  myself  be  foiled  by  a  girl's 
whim,  by  a  child's  fancy  for  its  latest  toy ) 
Not  I— not  1 1    Hilda,  are  you  there  ? " 

Something  that  might  have  been  Hilda's 
wraith — so  white,  so  wan,  so  full  of  shudder- 
ing horror  did  it  seem — answered  to  that 
call;  came  trembling  to  her  knee,  and  sunk 
there,  gazing  up  at  her  with  wide  dis- 
tended eyes. 

Gould  it  be  Hester  Devenant's  voice  that 
spoke?  Gould  it  be  Hester  Devenant's 
hand  that  touched  the  rufiied  nut-brown 
hair  so  tenderly)  Could  it  be  Hester 
Devenant's  lips  that  were  laid  upon  that 
lovely  brow,  damp  with  the  dew  of  pain 
and  fear ) 

"  You  have  thought  me  stom  and  hard. 
I  have  heard  you  sobbing  my  name  in 
your  sleep— praying  to  be  loved  *only  a 
little,'  that  your  life  might  be  less  lonely, 
your  heart  less  starved.  Well,  let  us  begin 
a  new  life  together,  child.  I  will  promise 
you  such  love  and  tenderness  as  strong 
hard  natures  Uke  inine  do  give,  when 
they  melt  and  soften.  Your  heart  shall 
never  more  be  starved — rather  over-fed. 
We  will  be  for  ever  each  by  the  other, 
moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  stirred  by  the 
same  fancies.  We  will  gather  flowers  from 
our  garden,  and  take  them  together  to 
your  father's  grave.  There,  as  1  tell  you 
the  story  of  his  love  and  mine,  dew  that 
has  its  fountain  in  your  eyes  shall  fall 
and  glisten  on  their  leaves.     When  you 
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were  a  baby-girl  I  was  often  hard  with 
you,  I  know ;  but  remember,  child,  I  had 
been  reared  like  that — had  known  no  other 
training.  It  was  not  want  of  love  !  Often, 
as  you  slept,  I  have  stood  and  watched  you 
till  the  tears  have  blinded  me — for  my  life 
was  sad,  the  light  that  once  had  shone  for 
me,  shone  no  more ;  but  now — now,  we 
will  try  to  make  each  other  happy,  will  we 
not,  my  sweet,  my  sweet  1 " 

What  good  angel  had  touched  that 
hardened  heart  ?  What  strange  new  birth 
had  that  dark  spirit,  in  a  moment's  time, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  passed  through, 
becoming  a  new  creature  ? 

Hilda,  in  wild  amaze  and  speechless  rap- 
ture, clung  about  her  mother,  and,  when  the 
glad  tears  came,  hid  them  upon  her  bosom. 

Thus  sheltered  in  what  she  deemed  a 
newly-found  and  precious  hayen  of  ten- 
derness, she  could  not  see  the  evil,  eager 
light  that  shone  out  in  her  mother's  eyes, 
nor  yet  the  hard  triumphant  smile  that 
curved  her  lips. 

Closer  and  closer  ^w  the  unaccustomed 
clasp  of  those  enfolding  arms ;  heavier  and 
heavier  pressed  the  hand  that  lay  on 
Hilda's  bowed  head. 

'<  These  happy  things  shall  come  to  pass, 
shall  they  not  1 "  whispered  Hester  plead- 
ingly ;  "  shall  they  not,  my  darling  t  And 
you  ndll  give  up  this  lover  of  yours — this 
felon's  son  ?  You  will  teach  your  heart  and 
lips  to  curse  him,  as  mine  do  1 " 

"Never,  never!"  cried  Hilda,  starting 
from  the  loving  attitude  of  humility,  and 
standing  before  her  mother  a  beautiful 
figure  of  defiance.  "He  is  good,  noble,  true  1 
I  shall  pray  for  Heaven's  best  blessings 
on  his  head,  as  long  as  I  have  breath. 
Oh,  mother,  to  think  how  he  suffered  here 
to-night — to  think  of  the  look  on  his  dear 
face  as  he  turned  to  Davey.for  comfort, 
and  Davey  had  none  to  give  !  My  God  ! 
shall  I  ever  forget  it  1  And  I — I  could  do 
nothing  to  help  him !  I  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  by — helpless  and  undone  ! " 

A  change  came  over  Hester  as  she 
listened. 

The  light,  the  life,  the  eagerness  died 
out  of  her  face.  It  became  as  the  face  of 
a  statue.  She  gathered  her  shawl  about 
her  shoulders,  rose,  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

"  Mother,  mother  ! "  cried  Hilda,  follow- 
ing, and  catching  at  her  sleeve ;  "  are  you 
going  to  leave  me  like  this  1  Why  has 
your  heart  hardered  to  me  again  ? " 

The  poignant  agony  in  her  voice  was 
such  as  might  well  have  pleaded  for  her 


with  the  cruellest;  but  Hester  heard  it 
unmoved. 

She  had  played  her  last  card.  She  was 
once  more  foiled  in  her  scheme  of  ven- 
geance; for  did  she  not  know,  in  her  crafty 
soul,  that  to  Ealph  Stirling,  house  and  lands, 
wealth  and  fame — all  might  be  counted  as 
"  well  lost,"  if  but  Hilda  was  his  own  1 

Whatever  blows  fate  had  in  store  for 
him  he  could  face  them  bravely,  with 
Hilda's  hand  in  his — Hilda's  kisses  of  sweet 
comfort  on  his  lips.  He  was  panoplied  in 
that  invincible  armour,  the  love  of  a  fond 
and  faithful  woman. 

Only  through  that  strong  and  tender  safe- 
guard could  his  heart  be  stabbed;  and 
now — the  hand  that  might  have  widded 
the  barb,  clung  to  him  instead,  and  would 
not  loose  its  passionate  fond  hold. 

"Mother,  one  word,"  pleaded  Hilda. 
"I  do  not  love  you  less,  because  I  love 
him  so  mucL  Forgive  him,  forgive  him 
the  only  sin  of  which  he  is  guilty,  that  of 
being  his  father's  son,  and  we  will  try 
whioL  can  love  you  best — he  or  I !  We 
will  tend  you,  vie  with  each  other  in 
gentle  service  to  you.  He  said  to-night  be 
would  never  take  me  from  you.  Mother, 
mother ! " 

She  fell  upon  her  knees,  clutching  her 
mother's  dress,  and  hiding  her  quivering 
face  among  its  folds. 

Would  pity  conquer,  after  all  1  Would 
the  love  for  her  child,  which  Hester  had 
said  lay  deep  and  hidden  in  her  hearty  rise 
and  swamp  that  lust  for  revenge  tiist^ 
yielded  to,  had  made  her  what  she  was— a 
miserable  woman,  self-tortared,  toxtuiing 
others,  half  mad,  desolate  indeed  1 

In  the  heavy  silence  which  followed  her 
last  words,  Hilda  waited,  panting  out  her 
breath  in  short  quick  sobis,  praying  in  a 
wordless  ecstasy  of  suffering;  but  she 
waited  in  vain. 

At  last,  feeling  the  form  to  which  she 
clung  tremble,  hoping  against  hope  that  a 
flood  of  tender  yielding  was  making  wordi 
impossible,  she  looked  up. 

Then  she  cried  out,  and  her  voice  seemed 
to  her  own  ears  as  that  of  a  stranger,  so 
hoarse,  so  changed,  so  charged  wit-n  fear 
was  it. 

"Mother,  what  is  iti  Tell  me;  speak 
to  me  I    What  is  it  that  you  see  1 " 

What  indeed  ? 

Some  vision  that  called  up  a  smile  of 
ineffable  tenderness — some  vision  to  which 
Hester's  hands  were  stretched  as  in  a 
passion  of  love  and  longing. 

Her  eyes  were  staring  out  into  the  night 
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of  dusky  Btirring  shadows,  and  pale  gleam- 
ing lights. 

"  See/'  she  said,  speaking  hurriedly  and 
seeming  to  labour  for  breath ; ''  he  is  there, 
waiting  for  me,  beckoning  to  me  !  Yes,  I 
am  coming,  Gabriel ;  I  am  coming.  Give 
me  my  cloak,  and  my  gipsy-bonnet;  he 
likes  me  best  in  that.  I  can  go  through 
the  fir-wood,  they  will  not  see  me; 
my  brother  is  at  the  milking-sheds;  the 
brindle  cow  is  sick.  Father  is  talking 
with  old  neighbour  Dan,  out  in  the  porch ; 
there  is  no  fear,  I  tell  you;  give  me  my 
cloak." 

Hilda,  wild  with  fear,  could  but  fling 
both  arms  about  her  mother  as  she  knelt, 
and  watch  her  in  a  stupor  of  amaze.  It 
was  a  trance — a  seizure,  the  result  of  long 
and  dreadful  strain — it  would  pass. 

But  why  was  that  poor  sunken  cheek  so 
pale  and  livid  1  Why  so  dim  and  fixed 
the  staring  eyes  ? 

*'  Mother,  mother !  it  is  Hilda  speaks  to 
you  1  Do  you  not  know  me,  dear?  Look 
at  me — speak  to  me.  Oh,  my  God !  what 
shall  I  dor 

Still  deaf,  still  blind  to  all  external 
things,  Hester  did  but  strain  a  step  nearer 
to  the  open  window  that  framed  the 
picture  of  the  night. 

"I  am  coming,"  she  whispered;  "my 
love,  I  am  coming  to  you  now.  Bow  sweet 
the  hay  smeUsl  I  hear  the  sheep-bells 
tinkling  in  the  fields  by  the  river.  Let 
VLB  go  there,  Gabriel.  Why  do  you  not 
take  my  hand  1  Who  is  this  that  stands 
between  us  f  He  waves  me  back  from  you 
— ^he  speaks." 

A  moment  she  stood  silent,  gasping  for 
breath — her  hands,  clasped  above  her 
heart,  tore  at  her  dress  as  though  some 
burning  agony  consumed  her. 
Then  her  voice  rose  high : 
"Not  that!  Davey,  Davey,  do  not  call 
me  that — anything  but  that  1  There  is  no 
blood  upon  my  hands ;  let  me  go — let  me 
go!" 

With  a  wild  despairing  gesture,  she  flung 
up  her  arms,  a  harsh  and  strangled  cry 
broke  from  her  throat,  and  she  fell  heavily 
all  her  length,  as  one  might  do  who  is  shot 
straight  through  the  heart. 

When  the  servants,  startled  by  that 
fearful  wail,  came  hurrying  to  the  room, 
they  found  Hilda  white  and  dumb,  with 
her  arms  girding  a  dead  form,  and  her 
tears  and  kisses  falling  on  a  dead  face. 

Once  more  death  had  wrested  from  Hilda 
Devenant's  hand  the  cup  of  vengeance,  ere 
her  lips  had  tasted  it. 


CHAPTERrXIIL 
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SHE  SLEEPS  WELL." 


"It  is  I— Alicia.'' 

The  room  was  darkened.  King  Death 
was  holding  his  solemn  court.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gloom  that  ever  seems  his 
most  fitting  surrounding  lay  the  white 
marble  e^gj  of  a  woman.  Sometimes  the 
touch  of  Azrael  hardens.  Here  it  had 
softened.  Hester  Devenant's  cruel  mouth 
was  peaceful  now  in  its  still  and  noble 
lines.  A  faint  smile  lay  upon  it.  The 
closed  eyes — the  hands  crossed  upon  the 
quiet  breast — ^all  spoke  of  rest ;  and  were 
the  more  solemn  and  striking,  since  in  life 
both  eyes  and  hands  had  been  so  restless. 

Years  ago  Hilda  had  been  possessed  by 
the  idea  that  her  mother  was  always  pursu- 
ing something.  Kow  that  long  seeking 
was  over;  and  to  the  sorrowing  girl  the 
absolute  stillness,  the  unbroken  repose, 
seemed  a  thing  most  strange  and  wonderful. 
So  vast  was  the  chasm  between  what  life 
had  been,  and  what  death  was,  that  there 
were  moments  in  which  she  almost  felt  as 
though  it  were  by  the  side  of  some  stranger, 
and  not  by  her  mbther's  body  that  she 
kept  an  awful  vigil. 

On  the  pillow  by  the  dead  woman  lay 
rare  and  delicate  blossoms;  flowers  that 
had  never  budded  and  bloomed  in  the 
White  House  garden. 

Against  the  twilight,  made  by  curtained 
windows,  was  seen  the  silhouette  of  a 
bowed,  tress-crowned  head,  a  slender 
drooping  figure. 

"  It  is  I — Alicia,"  said  a  tender,  trembling 
voice  again,  and  a  light  footstep  crossed  to 
Hilda's  side.  "  I  was  ill,  dear,  I  could  not 
come  before.  Now  I  am  here,  you  will  not 
send  me  from  you,  will  you  1 " 

Alicia  spoke  timidly.  The  relation  in 
which  the  two  women  stood  to  one  another 
appeared  to  be  reversed.  As  with  most 
sensitive  natures,  in  Alicia,  repulse  en- 
gendered timidity;  and  now  she  might 
have  been  the  giri,  and  Hilda  the  matured 
woman,  so  wisSul  was  her  voice,  so  plead- 
ing her  attitude.  Hilda  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  the  vicar's  wife  full  in  the  face. 
Her  tear-dimmed  eyes,  looking  earnestly 
and  intently  through  the  dusk,  were  like 
those  of  a  spirit 

"  Why  should  I  send  you  away  1 "  she 
said,  drawing  the  other  down  beside  her; 
"there  is  no  shadow  between  us  now." 

"I  felt  the  shadow  come — it  hurt  me 
cruelly ;  for  I  loved  you,  Hilda,  dearly ; 
but  I  never  knew  its  name." 

"  I  had  a  secret  to  keep — or  thought  I 
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had — a  terrible,  cruel  secret  to  keep — 
and  I  feared  you,  for  I  loved  you  so  that 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  hide  it  from 
you.  Such  an  agony  of  fear  came  over 
nie  at  times  that  I  grew  weak,  helpless, 
full  of  longing  for  some  hand  to  hold  in 
mine — some  voice  to  say  one  word  of 
comfort  to  me.  I  dare  not  let  myself  even 
think  of  you  then.  It  was  too  much 
love,  not  too  little,  that  drove  mo  from 
you,  dear." 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  child  !  " 

Alicia's  hair,  once  brown  and  ruddy  as 
the  ripened  hazel-nut,  was  now  thickly 
lined  with  grey ;  in  her  eyes  was  to  be  seen 
the  mild  and  radiant  shining  that  tells  of 
a  heart  satisfied  and  at  peace,  and  a  life 
made  full  by  perfect  love  and  perfect 
sympathy.  She  had  lived  and  loved ;  had 
waited,  and  won  her  heart's  desire,  and  the 
lesson  her  own  happiness  had  taught  her 
was  a  tender  and  beautiful  yearning  to 
comfort  those  less  happy  than  herself.  The 
touch  of  her  hand  seemed  to  hold  the  grace 
of  healing.  Her  voice  fell  with  welcome 
cadence  on  the  ear  of  sorrow. 

After  a  while  Hilda  said  : 

"  You  have  never  asked  me  what  my 
secret  was." 

"  Because  I  know  it  already.  You  were 
afraid  your  mother  was  mad ;  you  were 
afraid  she  might  be  taken  from  you  if  the 
world  shared  your  secret.  Ah,  heart  so 
strong  and  tender,  how  it  must  have  ached !" 

*•  It  did— it  did  !  " 

**  All  seemed  so  dark — so  dark  and  sad 
— and  then  the  sunshine  came,  all  the 
sweeter  for  the  darkness  that  had  gone 
before.   Was  it  not  so,  child  1 " 

*'  Yes,  yes  —  so  sweet,  and  oh,  so 
precious !  All  the  trouble  died  out ;  even 
that  ghastly  fear  had  less  terror  in  it,  and 
then— only  that  very  night — he  told  me 
he  would  never  part  us— never  take  me 
from  her.  One  can  bear  anything — cannot 
one  1 — when  there  are  two  to  it" 

As  in  a  flash,  the  years  of  her  wedded  life 
came  up  before  Alicia,  while  she  answered 
with  a  sob-like  catching  of  the  breath  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  whatever  Heaven  may  send.'* 

"  And  even  now,"  said  Hilda,  "  in  all 
the  sorrow  of  this  terrible  struggle  to 
realise  that  what  was  a  living,  breathing 
creature  so  short  a  while  ago  is  now  but 
that,  I  have  the  same  comfort  stilL  Do 
you  see  the  flowers  upon  her  pillow  1  It 
was  Ealph  sent  them  from  the  house  from 
which  he  soon  will  be  exiled  for  ever." 


As  she  spoke,  the  two  women  had  risen 
from  the  wide  low  window-seat,  and,  hand 
in  hand,  had  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  bier. 

When  close  beside  it,  Hilda  bent  until 
her  lips  touched  the  white  petals  that  were 
hardly  whiter. 

"  My  love,"  she  sighed,  "  how  good  you 
are  to  me  1 " 

Then  she  touched  the  lovely  riffled 
lint-white  hair  parted  on  the  icy  brow 
of  the  dead,  and  sank  on  her  knees, 
sobbing  out  that  name  that  for  her  must 
henceforth  be  a  name  only : 

"  Mother,  mother,  and  you  loved  me — 
after  all!" 

What  a  revelation  were  those  two  last 
words ! 

After  all  the  struggle,  and  the  lonely 
loveless  life ;  after  all  the  unrecognised 
devotion ;  after  all  the  weary,  unsatisfied 
longing,  she  had  been  loved  ! 

Alicia  Deane,  kneeling  by  her  side, 
not  striving  to  stem  the  torrent  of  her 
grief,  but  only  to  make  her  feel  that  thai 
torrent  had  not  to  be  met  alone,  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  as  she 
looked  at  the  dead  white  face  and  folded 
hands  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  steadily 
disliked  and  mistrusted. 

Had  she  not,  after  all,  been  harsh  in  her 
judgments  Had  the  bitter  resentment 
that  swayed  Hester's  whole  life,  that 
had  been  blind  and  distorted,  unreasoning 
and  unrelenting,  been  wholly  anjastl 
Was  it  not  wrong  rather  in  the  manner  of 
it  than  in  the  fact  of  its  existence  1  Might 
not  she — Alicia — have  been  less  ready  to 
condemn  that  which  she  could  not  unde^ 
stand?  have  made  more  persevering  efforts 
to  win,  and,  maybe,  to  soften  1 

As  these  thoughts  grew  in  her,  she 
prayed  for  God's  mercy  on  the  passionate 
sad  soul  that  had  passed  away  from  earth 
for  ever,  and  then  she  cast  her  arm  about 
the  shaken  form  beside  her,  drew  the  poor 
aching  head  upon  her  breast,  and  vowed 
to  her  own  heart  and  to  God,  that  for 
Hilda  a  mother's  care  and  love  should 
never  more  be  lacking. 
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When  Mr,  Scarborough  died,  and  when 
he  bad  been  buried,  hia  ion  Monntjoy  was 
left  alona  at  Tretton,  living  in  a  very 
desolate  manner.  Till  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  Merton,  the  doctor,  had  remained 
with  him,  and  his  aunt,  Miss  Scarborough. 
But  when  the  old  squire  had  been  laid  in 
hia  grave  they  both  departed.  Miss  Scar- 
borougli  was  afraid  of  her  nephew,  and 
contd  not  look  forward  to  living  comfort- 
ably at  the  big  liouse  ;  and  Dr.  Merton 
had  the  general  work  of  his  life  to  call  him 
away.  "  You  might  aa  well  stay  for  another 
week,"  Mountioy  had  said  to  him.  But 
Merton  had  felt  that  he  could  not  remain 
at  Tretton  without  some  especial  duty,  and 
he  too  went  his  way. 

The  funeral  had  been  very  strange. 
Augustus  had  refused  to  come  and  stand 
at  hia  father's  grave.  "  Considering  all 
things,  I  had  rather  decline,"  he  had 
written  to  Mountjoy.  No  other  guests 
were  invited,  except  the  tenants.  They 
CAme  in  a  body,  for  the  squire  had  been 
noted  among  them  aa  a  liberal  landlord. 
But  a  crowd  of  tenants  does  not  in  any 
way  make  up  that  look  of  family  sorrow, 
which  is  expected  at  the  funeral  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Scarborough.  Mountjoy  was 
there,  and  stood  through  the  ceremony 
I  Bpeechless,  and  almost  sullen.  He  wont 
down  to  the  church  behind  the  coiRn 
with  Merton,  and  then  walked  away 
from  the  ground  without  having  uttered 
a  syllable.     But  during  the  ceremony  he 

Bhad  seen  that  which  hail  caused  him 
to  be  sullen.  Mr.  Samuel  Hart  had 
been    there,    and    Mr.    Tyrrwhit.      And 
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there  was  a  man  whom  he  called 
his  mind  as  connected  with  the  names  of' 
Evans  and  Crooke,  and  Mr.  Spicer,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Juniper.  He  knew  them  all 
as  they  stood  there  round  the  grave,  not 
in  decorous  funereal  array,  but  aa  strangers 
who  had  strayed  into  the  cemetery.  He 
could  not  but  feel,  as  he  looked  at  them 
and  they  at  him,  that  they  had  come 
look  after  their  interest  —  their  heavy 
interest  on  the  money  which  had  been 
fraudulently  repaid  to  tliem.  He  knew 
that  they  had  parted  with  their  bond& 
But  he  knew  also  that  almost  all  that  waa 
now  his  would  have  been  theirs,  had  they 
not  been  cheated  into  believing  that  ho, 
Mountjoy  Scarborough,  was  not,  and  n( 
would  be,  Scarborough  of  Tretton  Park. 
They  said  nothing  as  they  stood  there,  and 
did  not  in  any  way  interrupt  the  ceremony ; 
but  they  looked  at  Mountjoy  as  they  were 
standing,  and  their  looka  disconcerted  him 
terribly. 

He  had  declared  that  he  would  walk 
back  to  the  house,  which  was  not  above 
two  miles  distant  from  the  graveyard,  and 
therefore,  when  the  funeral  was  over,  there 
was  no  carriage  to  take  him.  But  he  knew 
that  the  men  would  dog  his  steps  as  he 
walked.  He  had  only  just  got  within  the 
precincta  of  the  park  when  he  saw  them 
alL  But  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  was  by  himself, 
and  came  up  to  him.  "  What  are 
going  to  do,  Captain  Scarborough,"  he  said, 
"aa  to  our  claims  t" 

"You  have  no  claims  of  which  I  am 
aware,"  ho  said  roughly. 

"Ohyea,  Captain  Scarborough;  we  have 
claims  certainly.  You've  come  up  to  the 
front  lately  with  a  deal  of  luck;  I  don't 
begrudge  it,  for  one ;  but  I  have  claims — I 
and  those  other  gentlemen:  we  have  claims. 
You'll  have  to  admit  that" 

"  Send  in  the  documents.     Mr.  Barry  ia 
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acting  as  my  lawyer;  he  is  Mr.  Grey's 
partner,  and  is  now  taking  the  leading 
share  in  the  business. '' 

"  I  know  Mr.  Barry  well ;  a  very  sharp 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Barry.'' 

*'  I  cannot  enter  into  conversation  with 
yourself  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

"  We  are  sorry  to  trouble  you ;  but  then 
our  interests  are  so  pressing.  What  do 
you  mean  to  do,  Captain  Scarborough  1 
That's  the  question." 

''  Yes ;  with  the  estate,"  said  Mr.  Samuel 
Hart,  coming  up  and  joining  them.  Of 
the  lot  of  men,  Mr.  Samuel  Hart  was  the 
most  distasteful  to  Mountjoy.  He  had 
last  seen  his  Jew  persecutor  at  Monaco, 
and  had  then,  as  he  thought,  been  grossly 
insulted  by  him.  "  What  are  you  hafter, 
captain?"  To  this  Mountjoy  made  no 
answer,  but  Hart,  walking  a  step  or  two 
in  advance,  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
looked  at  the  park  around  him.  "Tidy 
sort  of  place,  ain't  it,  Tyrrwhit,  for  a 
gentleman  to  hang  his  'at  up  in,  when 
we  were  told  he  was  a  bastard,  not  worth 
a  shilling  1 " 

'^I  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  that," 
said  Mountjoy ;  "  you  and  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 
held  my  acceptances  for  certain  sums  of 
money.  They  have,  I  believe,  been  paid 
in  fuU." 

"  No,  they  ain't ;  they  ain't  been  paid  in 
full  at  all ;  you  knows  they  ain't"  As  he 
said  this,  Mr.  Hart  walked  on  in  front, 
and  stood  in  the  pathway,  facing  Mount- 
joy. "How  can  you  'ave  the  cheek  to 
say  we've  been  paid  in  full )  You  know  it 
ain't  true." 

"Evans  and  Crooke  haven't  been  paid, 
so  far,"  said  a  voice  from  behind." 

"  More  ain't  Spicer,"  said  another  voice. 
"Captain  Scarborough,  I  haven't  been 
paid  in  full,"  said  Mr.  Juniper,  advancing 
to  the  front  "You  don't  mean  to  teS 
me  that  my  five  hundred  pounds  have 
been  paid  in  full)  You've  ruined  me. 
Captain  Scarborough.  I  was  to  have  been 
married  to  a  young  lady  with  a  large  for- 
tune— your  Mr.  Grey's  niece — and  it  has 
been  broken  off  altogether,  because  of  your 
bad  treatment.  Do  you  mean  to  assert 
that  I  have  been  paid  in  full  f " 

"  If  you  have  got  any  document,  take  it 
to  Mr.  Barry." 

"No,  I  won't;  I  won't  take  it  to  any 
lawyer.  I'll  take  it  right  in  before  the 
Court,  and  expose  you.  My  name  is 
Juniper,  and  I've  never  parted  with  a 
morsel  of  paper  that  has  your  name 
to  it."  ^  ^ 


"  Then,  no  doubt,  you'll  get  your  money," 
said  the  captain. 

"I  thought,  gentlemen,  yoa  were  to 
allow  me  to  be  the  spokesman  on  this 
occasion,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  "  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  any  good  if  we  attack 
the  captain  all  at  once.  Now,  Captain 
Scarborough,  we  don't  want  to  be  unciviL" 
"Uncivil  be  blowed  1"  said  Mn  Hart; 
"  I  want  to  get  my  money,  and  mean  to 
'ave  it  I  agreed  as  you  was  to  speak, 
Mr.  Tyrrwhit ;  but  I  means  to  be  spoken 
up  for;  and  if  no  one  else  can  do  it,  I 
can  do  it  myself.  Is  we  to  have  any 
settlement  made  to  us,  or  is  we  to  go  to 
law  1 " 

"I  can  only  refer  you  to  Mr.  Barry," 
said  Mountjoy,  walking  on  very  rapidly. 
He  thought  that  when  he  reached  the 
house  he  might  be  able  to  enter  in  and 
leave  them  out,  and  he  thought  also  that» 
if  he  kept  them  on  the  trot,  he  would  thus 
prevent  them  from  attacking  him  with 
many  words.  Evans  and  Crooke  was 
already  lagging  behind,  and  Mr.  Spicer 
was  giving  signs  of  being  hard  pressed. 
Even  Hart,  who  was  younger  than  the 
others,  was  fat  and  short,  and  already 
showed  that  he  would  have  to  halt  if  hb 
made  many  speeches. 

"  Barry  be  blowed  1 "  exclaimed  ELart 
"You  see  how  it  is.  Captain  Sctf- 
borough,"  said  Tyrrwhit;  "yonr  father, 
as  has  just  been  laid  to  rest  in  hopes  of  s 
happy  resurrection,  was  a  very  pecuUir 
gentleman." 

"The  most  hinfemal  swindler  I  ever 
'eard  tell  of,"^  said  Hart 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  a  word  dLsrespecV 
ful,"  continued  Tyrrwhit,  "  but  he  had  his 
own  notions.  He  said  as  you  was  illegiti- 
mate,—didn't  he  now  1 " 

"  I  can  only  refer  you  to  Mr.  Barry,* 
said  Mountjoy. 

"  And  he  said  that  Mr.  Augustus  was  to 
have  it  all ;  and  he  proved  his  worda 
Didn't  he  now  ?  And  then  he  made  out 
that,  if  so,  our  deeds  weren't  wordi  ths 
paper  they  were  written  on.  Isn't  it  aD 
true  what  I'm  saying )  And  then  when 
we'd  taken  what  small  sums  of  money  ht 
chose  to  offer  us,  just  to  save  ooiselraB 
from  ruin,  then  he  comes  up  and  says  ytw 
are  the  heir,  as  legitimate  as  anybody  eba, 
and  are  to  have  aU  the  property.  And  he 
proves  that  too  1  What  are  we  to  think 
about  it  1" 

There  was  nothing  lefit  for  Moontjoj 
Scarborough  but  to  make  the  pace  as  good 
as    possible.      Mr.  Hart  tried  once  and 
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again  to  stop  their  progress  by  standing  in 
the  captain's  path,  but  coold  only  do  this 
sufficiently  at  each  stoppage  to  enable  him 
to  express  his  horror  with  various  inter- 
jections. "  Oh  laws !  that  such  a  liar  as  'e 
should  ever  be  buried." 

"  You  can't  do  anything  by  being  dis- 
respectful, Mr.  Hart,"  said  Tyrrwhit. 

••What  —  is  it  —  he  means — to  do?" 
ejaculated  Spicer. 

"  Mr.  Spicer,"  said  Mountjoy,  "  I  mean 
to  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barry ; 
and  if  you  will  believe  me,  no  good  can  be 
done  by  any  of  you  by  hunting  me  across 
the  park." 

''Hare  you  illegitimate,  or  haren't 
youl"  ejaculated  Hart. 

"  No,  Mr.  Hart,  I  am  not" 

"  Then  pay  us  what  you  owes  us.  You 
ain't  a  going  to  say -as  you  don't  owe 
ua" 

"Mr.  Tyrrwhit,"  said  the  captain,  "it 
is  of  no  use  my  answering  Mr.  Hart, 
because  he  is  angry." 

**  Angry  !  By  Oeorge !  I  am  angry  ! 
I'd  like  to  pull  that  old  sinner's  bones  out 
of  the  ground  ! " 

"  But  to  you  I  can  say  that  Mr.  Barry 
will  be  better  able  to  tell  you  than  I  am 
what  can  be  done  by  me  to  defend  my 
property." 

"  Captain  Scarborough,"  said  Mr.  Tyrr- 
whit mildly,  "we  had  your  name,  you 
know.     We  did  have  your  name." 

"  And  my  father  bought  the  bonds 
back" 

"  Oh  laws  I  And  he  calls  himself  a 
shentleman ! " 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you 
now,  gentlemen,  and  can  only  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Barry."  The  path  on  which  they 
were  walking  had  then  brought  them  to 
the  corner  of  a  garden  wall,  through 
which  a  door  opened  into  the  garden. 
Luckily,  at  the  moment,  it  occurred  to 
Moontjoy  that  there  was  a  bolt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ^ate ;  and  he  entered  in 
quickly  and  bolted  the  door.  Mr.  Tyrr- 
whit was  left  on  the  other  side,  and  was 
joined  by  his  companions  as  quickly  as 
their  fedling  breath  enabled  them  to  do  so. 
**  'Ere's  a  go,"  said  Mr.  Hart,  striking  the 
door  violently  with  the  handle  of  his 
stick. 

"  He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  us 
when  we  attacked  him  altogether,"  said 
Mr.  Tyrrwhit  "  If  you  had  left  it  to  me 
he  would  have  told  us  what  he  intended  to 
do.  You,  Mr.  Hsurt,  had  not  so  much 
cause  to  be  angry,  as  you  had  received  a 


considerable  sum  for  interest"  Then  Mr. 
Hart  turned  upon  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  and 
abused  him  all  the  way  back  to  their  inn. 
But  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  these  com- 
mercial gentlemen,  all  engaged  in  the 
natural  course  of  trade,  expressed  their 
violent  indignation,  not  so  much  as  to  their 
personal  losses,  but  at  the  commercial 
dishonesty  generally  of  which  the  Scar- 
boroughs,  father  and  son,  had  been  and 
were  about  to  be  guilty. 

Mountjoy,  when  he  reached  the  house  of 
which  he  was  now  the  only  occupant 
besides  the  servants,  stood  for  an  hour  in 
the  dinins-room  with  his  back  towards  the 
fire,  thinking  of  his  position.  He  had 
many  things  of  which  to  think.  In  the 
first  place  there  were  these  pseudo-creditors 
who  had  just  attacked  him  in  his  own  park 
with  much  acrimony.  He  endeavoured  to 
comfort  himself  by  telling  himself  that 
they  were  certaimy  pseudo-creditors,  to 
whom  he  did  not  in  fact  owe  a  penny. 
Mr.  Barry  could  deal  with  them.  But 
then  his  conscience  reminded  him  that 
they  had  in  truth  been  cheated, — cheated 
by  his  father  for  his  benefit  For  every 
pound  which  they  had  received  they 
would  have  claimed  three  or  four. 
They  would  no  doubt  have  cheated  him. 
But  how  was  he  now  to  measure  the 
extent  of  his  father's  fraud  against 
that  of  his  creditors)  And,  though  it 
would  have  been  right  in  hun  to  resist 
the  villainy  of  these  Jews,  he  felt  that  it 
was  not  fit  that  he  should  escape  from 
their  fangs  altogether  by  his  fathers  deceit 
He  had  not  become  so  dead  to  honour  but 
that  "  noblesse  oblige  "  did  still  live  within 
his  bosom.  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
that  he  could  do  to  absolve  his  bosom. 
The  income  of  the  estate  was  nearly  clear, 
the  money  brought  in  by  the  late  sales 
having  all  but  sufficed  to  give  these  gentle- 
men that  which  his  father  had  chosen  to 
pay  them.  But  was  he  sure  of  that  income? 
He  had  just  now  asserted  boldly  that  he 
was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  property. 
But  did  he  know  that  he  was  so  ?  Could 
he  believe  his  father  1  Had  not  Mr.  Grey 
asserted  that  he  would  not  accept  this  later 
evidence  1  Was  he  not  sure  that  Augustus 
intended  to  proceed  against  him ;  and  was 
he  not  aware  that  nouiing  could  be  called 
his  own  till  that  lawsuit  should'have  been 
decided  ?  If  that  should  be  given  against 
him,  then  these  harpies  would  have  been 
treated  only  too  well ;  then  there  would  be 
no  question  at  any  rate  by  him  as  to  what 
"  noblesse  oblige "  might  require  of  him  1 
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He  could  take  no  immediate  step  in  regard 
to  them,  and  therefore  for  the  moment 
drove  that  trouble  from  his  mind. 

But  what  should  he  do  with  himself  as 
to  his  future  life  1  To  be  persecuted  and 
abused  by  these  wretched  men,  as  had  this 
morning  been  his  fate,  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Gould  he  shut  himself  up  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Hart  and  still  live  in  England  f 
And  then  could  he  face  the  clubs, — if  the 
clubs  would  be  kind  enough  to  re-elect 
him  f  And  then  there  came  a  dark  frown 
across  his  brow,  as  he  bethought  himself 
that,  even  at  this  moment,  his  heart  was 
longing  to  be  once  more  among  the  carda 
Could  he  not  escape  to  Monaco,  and  there 
be  happy  among  the  gambling-tables  1  Mr. 
Hart  would  surely  not  follow  him  there, 
and  he  would  be  free  from  the  surveillance 
of  that  double  blackguard,  his  brother's 
servant  aiM  his  father's  spy. 

But,  after  all,  as  he  declared  to  himself, 
did  it  not  altogether  turn  on  the  final 
answer  which  he  might  get  from  Florence 
Mountjoyi  Could  Florence  be  brought 
to  accede  to  his  wishes,  he  thought  that 
he  might  still  live  happily,  respectably, 
and  in  such  a  manner  tha,t  his  name  might 
go  down  to  posterity  not  altogether 
blasted.  If  Florence  would  consent  to 
live  at  Tretton,  then  could  he  remain 
there.  He  thought  it  over,  as  he  stood 
there  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  he  told 
himself  that  with  Florence  the  first  year 
would  be  possible,  and  that  after  the  first 
year  the  struggle  would  cease  to  be  a 
struggle.  He  knew  himself,  he  declared, 
and  he  made  all  manner  of  excuses  for  his 
former  vicious  life,  basing  them  all  on  the 
hardness  of  her  treatment  of  hiuL  He  did 
not  know  himself,  and  such  assurances 
were  vain.  But  buoyed  up  by  such 
assurances,  he  resolved  that  his  future  fate 
must  be  in  her  hands,  and  that  her  word 
alone  could  suj£ce  either  to  destroy  him  or 
to  save  him. 

Thinking  thus  of  his  future  life,  he 
resolved  that  he  would  go  at  once  to 
Cheltenham,  and  throw  himself,  and  what 
of  Tretton  belonged  to  him,  at  the  girl's 
feet.  Nor  could  he  bear  to  rest  another 
night  at  Tretton  till  he  had  done  so.  He 
started  at  once,  and  got  late  to  Gloucester, 
where  he  slept,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock,  was  at  Cheltenham, 
out  on  his  way  to  Montpelier  Terrace. 
He  at  once  asked  for  Florence,  but  cir- 
cumstances so  arranged  themselves  that 
he  first  found  himsw  closeted  with  her 
mother.      Mrs.  Mountjoy  was   delighted 


and  yet  shocked  to  see  him.  ''  My  poor 
brother  1"  she  said;  "and  he  was  buried 
only  yesterday!"  Such  explanation  as 
Mountjoy  could  give  was  given.  He  soon 
made  the  whole  tenor  of  his  thoaghts 
intelligible  to  her.  "Yes;  Tretton  was 
his;  at  least  he  supposed  sa  As  to  his 
future  life  he  could  say  nothing.  It  must 
depend  on  Florence.  He  thought  that  if 
she  would  promise  to  become  at  once  his 
wife,  there  would  be  no  more  gambUng. 
He  had  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
come  and  tell  her  so." 

Mrs.  Mountjoy,  frightened  by  die 
thorough  blackness  of  his  apparel,  and  by 
the  sternness  of  his  manner,  had  not  a 
word  to  say  to  him  in  opposition.  "  Be 
gentle  with  her,"  she  said,  as  she  led  the 
way  to  the  room  in  which  Florence  was 
found.  "Your  cousin  has  come  to  see 
you,"  she  said ;  "  has  come  immediately 
after  the  funeral  I  hope  you  will  be 
gracious  to  him."  Then  she  dosed  the 
door,  and  the  two  were  ^one  together. 

"  Florence,"  he  said. 

"  Mountjoy !  We  hardly  expected  yoa 
here  so  soon." 

"  Where  the  heart  strays,  the  body  is 
apt  to  follow.    I  could  sp^ik  to  no  one,  I 
could  do  nothing,  I  could  hope  and  jnj  I 
for  nothing  till  I  had  seen  you."  I 

"  You  cannot  depend  on  me  like  that^" 
she  answered. 

"  I  do  depend  on  you  most  entirely.  No 
human  being  can  depend  more  thoroogjilj 
on  another.  It  is  not  my  fortune  that  i 
have  come  to  offer  you  or  simply  my  love; 
but  in  very  truth  my  souL" 

"  Mountjoy,  that  is  wicked." 

"Then  wicked  ^et  it  be.  It  is  tnui 
Tretton  by  singular  drcamstanoes  is  sD 
my  own,  free  of  debt  At  any  rate  I  sod 
others  believe  it  to  be  so.'' 

"  Tretton  being  all  your  own  can  mib 
no  difiference." 

"I  told  you  that  I  had  not  oometooiBr 
you  my  fortuna"  And  he  almost  aoowbl 
at  her  as  he  spoke.  "  Yoa  know  what  mj 
career  has  hitherto  been ;  though  yen  do 
not  perhaps  know  what  has  dziven  me  to 
it  Shall  I  go  back,  and  live  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  let  Tretton  go  to  the 
dogs )  It  will  be  so  unless  yoa  take  meaod 
Tretton  into  your  hands." 

"  It  cannot  be."  ' 

''  Oh,  Florence,  think  of  it  before  yoo 
pronounce  my  doom." 

"  It  cannot  be.  I  love  yoa  well  as  mf 
cousin,  and  for  your  sake  I  love  Tnl^ 
alsa    I  would  suffer  much  to  save  yon,  if 
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any  sufferiDg  on  my  part  would  be  of  avail. 
But  it  cannot  be  in  that  fashion."  Then 
I  he  scowled  again  at  her.  "Mountjoy, 
you  frighten  me  by  your  hard  looks,  but 
though  you  were  to  kill  me  you  cannot 
change  me.  I  am  the  promised  wife  of 
Harry  Annesley.  And,  for  his  honour, 
I  must  bid  you  plead  this  cause  no 
more." 

Then  just  at  this  moment  there  was  a 
ring  at  the  bell  and  a  knock  at  the  door, 
each  of  them  somewhat  impetuous,  and 
Florence  Mountjoy,  jumping  up  with  a 
start,  bew  that  Harry  Annesley  was  there. 

CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

LANCASHIRE.      PART  I. 

A  PIECE  of  Lancashire  first  of  all  that 
hardly  seems  to  belong  to  it  by  rights, 
lying  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  county, 
and  only  to  be  reached  directly  by  a 
journey  across  the  very  bed  of  the  sea ;  a 
transit  across  the  yellow  sands,  worth 
taking  for  the  grand  scene  it  affords  of 
indented  coast -line,  with  mountain  and 
fell  in  many  soft  gradations  of  colour — the 
pleasure  of  it  heightened  by  a  sense  of 
insecurity. 

"God  protect  us  in  passing  the  Raz,'* 
prays  the  Breton  fisherman ;  "Thy  sea  is 
80  big  and  our  bark  so  small ! "    And  we 
haye  the  same  feeling  h^re,  mere  dots  of 
human  insects  crawling  over    the    wide 
waste  of  sands,  while  the  mighty  sea  lies 
crouching  below  the  horizon  in  the  blue 
uncertain  haze,  and  shall  come  presently 
like  a  lion  seeking  its  prey.     Nor  is  the 
danger  altogether  imaginary;  for  the  sea 
claims    always   its   due  tale  of   victims, 
letting  the  score  run  on  sometimes,  and 
then  sweeping  in  its  arrears  with  savage 
vindictiveness.     More  than  a  hundred  Ue 
buried  in  Cartmel  churchyard,  in  the  grave- 
yard of  the  old  priory  church,  the  priory 
that  once  was  charged  with  the  duty,  or 
perhaps  rather  claimed  the  privilege,  of 
providing  guides  and  horses  for  those  who 
crossed  the  sands.     And  the  peninsula  of 
Cartmel  is  a  stepping-place  of  firm  earth 
in  the  transit ;  we  have  crossed  the  bed  of 
the  river  Kent,  and  have  only  to  cross 
the  narrower  estuary  of  the  Leven.     Half- 
way across  this  latter  is  a  little  island 
called  Chapel  Island   with  remains  of  a 
tiny  chapel,  built  by  the  monks  of  Fumess, 
to  whose  ancient  domain  we  are  travelling. 
In  this  chapel  prayers  were  offered  up  daOy 
for  the  souls  of  such  as  crossed  the  sands 
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with  the  morning  tide.  And  thence,  no 
doubt,  shone  a  kindly  light,  a  light  of 
leading  and  guidance  for  those  who  per- 
force must  cross  by  night  Most  people 
now  make  the  transit  by  rail,  that  crosses 
the  double  estuary  on  an  embankment — a 
fine  work  of  the  later  railway  period — but 
not  without  touching  a  comer  of  West- 
moreland, and  query  whether  the  sheriff 
with  his  following  in  pursuit  of  evil- 
doers would  not  have  lost  his  official 
virtue  in  the  process.  And  this  suggests  a 
thought  whether  the  wily  monks  of  Fumess 
did  not  purposely  compass  the  annexation 
of  their  district  to  distant  Lancashire  that 
they  might  be  completely  kings  in  their 
own  domain  and  the  king's  sheriff  as  in- 
accessible as  could  be.  For  if,  as  county 
historians  say,  this  district  were  part  of 
Westmoreland  up  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  seems  no  other  reason  for  the 
change. 

Fumess,  no  doubt,  is  Far  or  Further 
Ness.  Some  people  would  have  it  more 
romantically — Fire  Ness  perhaps  from  some 
ancient  beacon  or  sea-mark.  Fierynose, 
indeed,  not  inaptly  descriptive  of  this  pro- 
montory of  red  iron  ore,  where  everything 
assumes  a  red  and  rusty  tinge.  And  so  in 
place  of  the  good  monks  of  Fumess,  we  have 
the  iron  barons  of  the  present  day — they 
hardly  rise  to  the  rank  of  princes,  perhaps — 
whose  handsome  lightsome  mansions  are 
fast  superseding  the  gloomy  old  halls  of 
the  ancient  gentry. 

For  ages,  indeed,  has  Fumess  been 
noted  for  its  iron;  the  monks  had  their 
bloomeries,  rade  fumaces  of  clay,  where 
alternate  layers  of  ore  and  charcoal  were 
piled  till  the  furnace  was  full,  when 
the  whole  was  fired,  and  the  blast  from  a 
primitive  bellows  of  skins  driven  through 
the  mass.  When  the  dross  began  to 
amass  above  the  melted  iron,  the  molten 
metal  was  drawn  from  the  bottom  into  a 
basin-like  hollow  scooped  in  front  of  the 
furnace.  The  iron  thus  produced  was  of 
excellent  quality — so  good  that  the  Scotch 
in  their  raids  would  lay  hands  upon  all 
they  could  find  in  Fumess,  while  they  dis- 
regarded such  ponderous  ware  in  a  general 
way.  But  the  great  iron-works  of  to-day 
are  quite  of  modern  origin.  As  on  the 
east  coast  on  the  Tees,  so  here  in  the  west, 
not  on  a  river  at  all,  but  on  a  convenient 
arm  of  the  sea,  with  an  excellent  break- 
water in  the  shape  of  the  long  island  of 
Walney,  a  new  town  has  sprung  up  like 
magic.  Thirty  years  ago  a  village,  and  not 
much  of  a  village  at  that,  and  now   a 
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flourishing  place  with  public  buildings, 
banks,  magnificent  docks,  and  ship-build- 
ing yards,  where  they  will  turn  you  out  an 
ocean  steamer  with  less  ado  than  of  old 
was  made  about  the  launching  of  a  flshing- 
boat 

Ulverstone,  too,  is  quite  modernised  with 
a  thriving  manufacturing  air,  hardly  to  be 
recognised  by  its  original  founder,  Ulph, 
or  Wolf,  or  Guelph,  who  must  have  been  a 
considerable  Thane  before  the  Conquest ; 
his  name,  indeed,  literally  written  in 
water — Ulfswater  or  Ullswater,  where  he 
made  his  fortified  dwelling,  still  known 
as  L'ulfs  or.  Lyulph's  tower.  But  of  him 
nothing  more  remains  than  the  name  re- 
peated here  and  there  in  names  of  places 
throughout  the  district  Perhaps  Ulf  was 
driven  out  by  Urse — the  wolf  by  the  bear 
— God's  curse,  as  the  people  he  ruled  over 
called  him,  one  of  Norman  William's  great 
barons,  who  has  left  nothing  beside  his 
evil  fame  and  the  name  of  Urswick  to  a 
village  close  by  Ulverstone. 

But  the  central  point  of  historic  Furness 
must  be  sought  at  the  abbey,  an  abbey 
with  a  station  to  itself;  its  own  hotel, 
where  hospitality  is  dispensed  to  all  comers, 
quite  in  the  mediaeval  way.  Nothing 
easier  to  be  done  in  abbeys  than  this ;  to 
be  taken  after  dinner  with  a  cigar,  or  to  be 
lounged  over  in  slippers  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast  And  yet  are  still  richly 
to  be  enjoyed  the  greensward  and  grey 
silent  ruins,  the  fertility  and  richness  of 
the  vale — the  valley  of  Nightshade  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  (and  sprigs  of  night- 
shade appeared  on  the  ancient  seal  of  the 
abbey),  tiie  herb  being  still  plentiful  in 
the  vale,  but  known  before  the  days  of 
the  monks  as  Beckangill,  or  the  valley 
of  the  little  brook,  the  little  brook  or  beck 
that  still  murmurs  among  the  ruins  un- 
changed, while  everything  else  is  trans- 
formed. 

As  far  as  we  know  there  was  no  Scottish 
or  Saxon  religious  settlement  at  Furness ; 
all  was  virgin  soil  when  £wan  d'Avranches 
— from  the  Norman  town  that  looks  over 
at  Mont  St  Michel — with  twelve  brethren 
landed  on  the  coast  and  found  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  convent  in  the  valley  of 
Nightshade.  Ewan,  perhaps,  was  himself 
a  Breton,  and  anyhow  the  new  convent 
seems  to  have  at  first  owned  as  its 
superior  the  Abbey  of  Savigny,  and  in- 
deed this  expedition  was  no  doubt  part 
of  the  religious  immigration  which  founded 
the  principal  abbeys  in  Yorkshire — the 
abbeys  with  the  Frenchified  names — and 


like  these,  Furoess  in  due  time  joined 
the  confraternity  of  the  reformed  monks 
of  St  Bernard,  owning  as  the  mother 
settlement  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux  in 
France. 

That  worthy  peer,  Stephen,  munificent 
in  his  gifts  to  the  religious,  if  economical 
in  attire,  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the 
infant  settlement.    While  yet  he  was  only 
Stephen  the  earl  he  granted  to  the  abbey 
the  whole  lordship  of  Furness,  the  Isle  of 
Walney — once,  perhaps,  a  station  of  the 
Walmen  or  whale-fishers,  who  pursued  the 
cetacesethat  once  swarmed  in  these  northern 
seas  (even  now  a  whale  ashore  on  Morecambe 
sands  is  not  an  unknown  occurrence)— 
the  towns  of  Dalton  and  Ulverstone,  with 
all  the  serfs  and  tenants  pertaining  to  the 
lands;   the  whole,  indeed,    of  this  nook 
of   Lancashire.     High    Furness,  %vith  its 
mountains  and  lakes,  and  Low  Furness  or 
Plain  Furness  with  its  rich  pastures,  over 
all  were  the  monks  to  rule  as  lords  and 
masters,  excepting  only  one  manor  that 
was  held  directly  irom  the  crown  by  a  stout 
knight,   Le  Fleming,  whose  castle,  now 
called  Gleaston,  a  ruin  of  shattered  towen 
and  curtain  wall,  overlooked  the  Bay  of 
Morecamba       And  if  Stephen,   soon  to 
be  King  of  England,  was  munificent,  no 
less  was  the  King  of  Man,  who  granted 
the  comcmunity  lands  in  his  island  to  boild 
a  monastery.    The  Kings  of  Man  were  the 
natural  patrons  of  lona,  the  ancient  store- 
house of  their  bones,  but  Olave,  the  king 
in  Question,  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
English  court,  and  preferred    the   more 
modem    type    of     monasUcism    thai  he 
found  at  Furness.     He  ordained,  too,  that 
in  future  the  bishoprics  of  the  Southem 
Isles  and  Man  should  be  held  by  one  of  the 
community  of  Furness.     And  thus  we  find 
every  now  and  then  &  monk  of  Fnmefie 
exchanging    the    cowl    for    the    bishq)'! 
mitre. 

With  all  this  power  and  prosperity  the 
numbers  of  the  abbey  increased  tSl  it  was 
necessary  to  send  out  swarms  here  and 
there.  One  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Calder, 
to  be  presently  driven  in  by  raiding  Scots, 
and  received  with  such  contumely  by  the 
abbot,  who  had  Uiought  to  have  been 
finally  rid  of  them,  that  they  sought  a 
more  peaceful  resting-place  in  Uie  wilds  of 
Yorkshire,  and  finally  settled  at  Bylaod 
Abbey.  Another  swarm  migrated  as  br 
as  Lincolnshire,  and  founded  a  colony  at 
Swinstead,  and  in  the  next  century  we 
find  an  offshoot  of  the  abbey  at  Dro^ieda 
in  Ireland,  where  Walter  de  Lacy,  Lord  of 
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Meath,  had  granted  them  lands.  The 
thirteenth  century,  perhaps,  saw  the  abbey 
at  the  height  of  its  power  and  dignity 
under  one  Bobert  de  Denton,  whose  tomb- 
stone— a  broken  part  of  it,  at  least — is  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  abbey,  the  legend  plainly 
to  be  read  :  Eobertus  de  Fomesii  Qaint. 
He  was  the  eighteenth  abbot  in  reality, 
but  a  curious  custom  prevailed  at  Fomess 
of  only  recording  as  abbots  those  who  had 
held  the  pastoraJ  st^  for  ten  years  at 
least,  and  of  these  Bobert  was  only  the 
fifth.  Under  his  rule  the  abbey  acquired 
the  much-coveted  Naboth's  vineyard  of  the 
Fleming,  buying  his  homage  of  the  king  for 
four  hundred  marks,  the  abbey  now  being 
undisputed  lord  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
In  his  day,  too,  Eeginald,  King  of  Man, 
killed  in  battle  on  the  island,  was  brought 
to  Farness,  and  buried  with  due  honour ; 
while  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  abbey 
were  built  in  the  days  of  this  stirring 
abbot  Then  were  the  iron  mines  most 
actively  worked,  and  the  general  revenues 
most  flourishing,  while  from  this  point 
there  is  decadence  slow  but  sure.  In  the 
next  century  we  have  Bobert  Bruce  wasting 
and  devastating  the  land,  but  feasted  and 
feed  by  the  Abbot  of  Furness,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  spare  the  sacred  buildings — 
the  Scot  resembled  the  sapeur  of  more 
recent  days,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred 
that  he  could  lay  hands  upon — but  if  the 
abbey  was  spared,  farms  and  homesteads 
were  laid  waste,  and  there  was  but  meagre 
fare  for  long  after  in  the  refectory.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  monks  still  feeling 
the  pressure  of  straitened  means,  strove 
to  turn  an  honest  penny,  and  successfully, 
as  it  seems,  by  smuggling.  There  was  then 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  export  of  wool,  which 
oar  pious  Cistercians  evaded  by  charter- 
ing a  two  hundred  ton  ship  from  the 
Peele  of  Foddray,  with  contraband  wool, 
which  successfully  ran  the  blockade  to 
Flanders. 

But  whatever  their  weaknesses  may  have 
been,  imd  their  love  of  contraband,  what- 
ever their  faults,  and  they  seem  to  have 
had  plenty,  we  must  ever  think  kindly  of 
the  Cistercians,  who  have  rendered  fertile 
80  many  pleasant  nooks,  and  have  left  such 
charming  secluded  ruins  up  and  down  the 
land.  They  planted,  Uiey  watered,  they 
tamed  barren  hill-sides  into  verdant  grovea 
The  music  of  the  soft  chiming  bells  is 
silenced ;  the  solemn  chants  of  the  sweet- 
voiced  *choir.  But  the  birds  are  still  left 
to  us,  that  warble  nowhere  more  sweetly 
than  about  these  old  abbeys  and  priories, 


where  they  have  built  and  paired  year 
after  year,  keeping  up  the  matins  and 
evensong  they  learnt  from  the  monks  lang 
syna 

Abbot  Boger  Pele,  or  Pyle,  was  the  last 
of  the  line,  the  last  to  bear  the  ring  and 
staff",  "  of  a  very  facile  and  redy'  mynde," 
and  fated  to  surrender  to  the  lung  all  the 
possessions  of  the  abbey.  Not  of  the  stuff 
of  his  countryman,  the  stout  abbot  of 
Whatley,  who  was  hanged  at  his  abbey 
gates,  was  Boger  Pele,  but  of  a  better  stuff 
for  wearing,  and  so  we  find  him  living  on 
comfortably  as  parson  of  Dalton. 

The  king  haa  a  great  sale  of  everything 
that  could  be  sold,  and  the  country  people 
flocked  in  and  got  wonderful  bargaius. 
There  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  milch 
cows  to  be  sold  —  how  delightful  the 
syllabubs  must  have  been  when  the  monks 
entertained  their  friends  under  the  trees  1 — 
great  bargains  and  great  rejoicings  went 
on  thereat,  nobody  caring  very  much  for 
the  old  order  of  things  passing  away ; 
perhaps  not  even  the  monks  themselves, 
departing  one  by  one,  each  with  forty 
shillings  in  his  pocket^  out  of  which  he 
had  to  purchase  secular  garments.  And 
then  down  with  the  roofs  for  the  sake  of 
the  lead,  and  away  with  carved  oak  and 
tabernacle  work  for  old  lumber ;  and  then 
bramble  and  briar  grew  about  the  tombs 
of  knights  and  barons  bold,  and  ivy  twirled 
itself  over  shrines  and  canopies.  The 
abbot's  house  was  turned  into  the  manor- 
house,  and  part  of  it  still  exists  in  the 
present  hotel. 

A  striking  memorial  of  the  rule  and  power 
of  the  monks  is  the  Peel,  orcastle,  onFoudrev 
Isle,  built  as  a  protection  to  the  haven  ana 
a  place  of  refuge  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Scots ;  still  an  impressive  ruin  in  its 
desolate  grandeur,  with  fine  views  of  bay 
and  distant  mountain  chains,  a  depth  of 
colour  and  brightness  recalling  Mediter- 
ranean shores.  Another  castle,  too,  had 
the  monks  on  the  mainland,  to  guard  the 
approach  to  the  abbey;  a  tower  which 
still  stands  on  a  rock  eminence  near  Dalton- 
in-Fumess. 

As  the  monks  disappeared  from  Furness 
the  district  became  a  nursery  of  the  new 
faith.  Nowhere  else  were  formed  more 
fanatical  adherents  of  that  sturdy  in- 
dependence in  matters  of  religion  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  sects  both 
here  and  in  America.  At  Tottlebank 
is  perhaps  the  very  oldest  Biuptist  chapel, 
founded  1669,  with  an  old  Cromwellian 
Ironside   as    one    of   its   first  members. 
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At  Marsh  Grange,  on  the  River  Dudden, 
near  Kirkby  Ireleth,  an  old  hall  now 
occupied  as  a  farm,  lived  the  Askews, 
county  gentry  of  repute,  and  one  of  this 
family,  Mistress  Anne  Askew,  a  woman 
endowed  with  wit,  beauty,  and  religion, 
suffered  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  At  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  she  was  racked  in  the 
Tower,  Gardiner  and  Bonner  looking  on 
and  disputing  with  the  poor  creature  in 
the  iatervals  of  her  torture;  and  then 
given  to  the  flames  at  Smithfield.  A 
descendant  of  Anne  Askew  the  martyr  of 
1546,  married  one  of  the  Fells — the  Fells 
of  Swartmoor  Hall,  near  Ulverstone— 
Swartmoor,  so-called  it  is  said  from  the 
German  General  Swartz,  who  there  mus- 
tered the  forces  of  Lambert  Simnel,  on 
his  landing  here  from  Ireland  to  maintain 
his  title  as  one  of  the  young  princes 
reputed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower. 

The  Fells  were  a  family  who  had  given 
their  hard  northern  heads  to  the  law,  and 
Margaret's  husband  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  land  under  the  Lord  Protector.  A 
j  well-provided  house  was  this  of  Swartmoor, 
under  the  sway  of  the  lively  and  spiritual 
Margaret,  with  an  hospitable  table  for  all  the 
world,  and  especially  for  ministers  of  reli- 
gion.^ And  here  one  day  appeared  a  strange 
primitive  figure,  a  man  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  old,  in  a  strange  uncouth 
garb  of  coarsest  materials,  his  long  lank 
hair,  matted  and  uncombed,  hanging  down 
to  his  shoulders ;  stout  and  muscular,  Viery 
quiet  in  demeanour,  but  with  a  wonderfully 
persuasive  tongue.  Strangely  scriptural 
suggestions  there  were  about  the  man,  his 
mien  and  bearing,  filling  the  imaginations 
of  Margaret  Fell  and  her  fair  daughters 
with  mystic  spiritual  sunshine.  Justice  Fell 
was  on  circuit,  but  there  was  a  son  in  the 
house,  given  to  racing  and  cock-fighting,  who 
would  have  none  of  this  man;  although  the 
women  hung  upon  his  words.  George  Fox 
himself,  for  this  was  the  apostolic  stranger, 
records  how  Margaret  Fell  took  him  to 
the  steeple-house,  where  he  held  forth  to 
minister  and  people.  Justice  Sawrey  — 
"  justice  of  the  peace  and  cust-alorum  " — 
had  him  hauled  out  by  the  parish  con- 
stables; but  Fox  could  hold  forth  at  Swart- 
moor as  long  as  he  pleases.  Judge  Fell, 
however,  was  now  on  his  way  home  from 
circuit,  and  some  of  the  gentry  of  the 
county  rode  to  meet  him  on  the  sands — 
rode  at  him  open-mouthed  and  eager  to 
be  the  first  to  tell  him  the  unwelcome 
news  that  his  wife  and  daughters  were 


bewitched  by  a  strange  man,  and  all  the 
house  at  sixes  and  sevens.  And  the  judge 
came  home  in  a  pretty  temper,  but  was 
appeased  by  feminine  blandishments ;  and 
then  Fox  was  mighty  in  Uie  scripture,  and 
the  judge  listened,  and  was  almost  per- 
suaded to  become  a  Friend. 

Judge  Fell  died  just  a  month  after  his 
master,  the  Lord  Protector ;  and,  with  tiie 
Restoration,  trouble  came  unto  Margaret, 
his  widow.  For  meetings  went  on  at 
Swartmoor  Hall — ^meetings  and  exerdsingi 
of  the  spirit,  a)l  very  obnoxious  to  the 
racing,  cock-fighting  squires ;  to  G^eorge 
Fell,  the  son,  amongst  the  rest,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  among  those  who  complained  of  the 
doings  at  the  hall ;  an  information  which 
brought  Mistress  Fell  before  the  justices 
as  a  malignant  Marcaret  had  been  to 
London  before  this,  and  had  seen  the  king 
himself,  swarthy  Charles,  who  was  not^ 
perhaps,  such  a  king's  man  as  the  squires 
of  North  Lancashire,  and  anyhow  a  gen- 
tleman. **  God  forbid  that  I  should  hinder 
you  of  your  religion,"  said  the  king.  "You 
may  keep  it  in  your  own  houses."  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  Margaret  must  go  to 
prison,  she  across  the  sands  to  Lancaster, 
and  George  Fox  to  Scarborough  CasUe, 
and  there  they  remained  for  five  years; 
and  then  times  changing  in  favour  of  tole- 
ration, they  were  released,  and  Margaret 
went  home  to  Swartmoor,  to  get  her 
daughters  married — one  of  them,  Sarah, 
beautiful  and  lovely,  eloquent  in  discours- 
ing and  preaching:  the  preaching  quite 
tolerable  under  such  conditions  one  would 
think.  Anyhow  they  were  all  married,  and 
Margaret  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage,  vittt- 
ing  all  the  gaols  where  Friends  were  con- 
fined, bringing  comfort  and  solace  to  the 
prisoners ;  the  spiritual,  if  not  the  actual, 
ancestress  of  good  Mrs.  Fry.  At  Bristd 
she  met  George  Fox,  and  the  two  old 
friends  coming  together  in  the  decline  of 
life,  married  and  lived  tc^ther  at  Swart- 
moor. And  at  Swartmoor,  G^^ge  Fox 
founded  a  meeting-house  that  xbight  weD 
be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Friends  and 
their  descendants  all  the  world  over. 

The  deed  of  gift  is  still  in  exist^ice,  in 
which  Fox  offers  and  freely  gives  up  to  the 
Lord,  with  house,  and  bams,  and  kilns,  ''alto 
my  ebony  bedstead  with  the  painted  curtains' 
— of  Indian  cotton,  no  doubt,  the  original 
of  our  chintzes  and  cretonnes — "and  the 
great  elbow-chair  that  Robert  Widder  sent 
me,  and  my  sreat  sea-case  with  the  -bottles 
in  it,  to  stand  in  the  house  as  heirlooms, 
so  that  friends  may  have  a  bed  to  lie  on, 
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a  chair  to  sit  on,  and  a  bottle  to  hold  a 
little  water  to  drinf  And  the  elbow- 
chair  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  meeting- 
house, while  the  ebony  bedstead  has  under- 
gone a  change,  its  twisted  parts  appearing 
as  door-jambs.  There,  too,  is  to  be  seen 
Fox's  Bible,  a  fine  copy  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Treacle  Bible,"  from  the  verse 
rendered,  ''Is  there  not  tryacle  in  Gileadt" 

As  far  as  antiquity  goes,  Cartmel  Priory, 
on  the  peninsula  already  mentioned — the 
half-way  station  in  crossing  the  sands — 
might  dispute  the  palm  with  Fumess.  This 
was  an  offshoot  from  Lindisfam ;  indeed, 
with  memories  of  early  Northumbrian 
Idnp ;  but  falling  to  decay,  was  refoonded 
by  William  the  Marshall,  soon  after  Fur- 
ness.  Its  monks  were  Au^tinians,  of  less 
strict  rule  and  of  more  hberal  spirit  than 
their  neighbours.  The  church  of  the  priory 
still  exists,  converted  into  the  parish  church, 
and  is  worth  a  visit,  with  its  old  monuments 
and  early  English  choir ;  it  lies  a  little  out 
of  the  tourist  track,  equi-distant  from 
Grange,  a  lively  little  watering-place, 
and  Cark,  which  in  a  general  way  supports 
a  public  conveyance  for  Newby  Bridge, 
at  the  foot  of  Windermere.  For  the 
general  drift  of  everybody  is  towards 
the  lake  country,  some  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  which  are  to  be  found  in  Upper 
Fumess. 

A  pleasant  pilgrimage  it  is  to  follow  the 
river  Duddon — Wordsworth's  Duddon, 
long-loved  Duddon — to  its  source  from  the 
slatey  miney  little  town  of  Broughton-in- 
Fumess,  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  es- 
tuary famous  for  cockles,  with  its  little  port^ 
and  coasters  loading  with  slates  and  ore, 
and  along  the  swift  brawling  river,  to  where 
it  rises  among  the  hills,  near  the  three  shire 
stones  at  the  top  of  Wrynose.  And  then 
to  visit  the  lonely  Old  Man  in  his  seat 
above  the  fells  of  Fumess,  and  Coniston 
that  is  by  no  means  lonely,  but  crowded 
with  tourists  in  the  summer-time ;  with  its 
railway  to  itself,  Wording  perhaps  a  better 
entry  into  the  lake  district  than  any  other. 
And  from  Coniston  the  traveller,  unimpeded 
by  county  boundaries,  is  upon  the  grandest 
range  of  ridge  and  valley  in  the  whole 
country.  But  our  topographical  limits 
compel  us  to  the  tamer  but  still  beautiful 
route  to  Hawkshead,  passing  the  head  of 
Coniston  Water  —  Hawkshead  with  its 
homely  and  efficient  grammar-school,  where 
Wordsworth  passed  his  school-days.  Here, 
in  the  days  of  hand-spinning,  was  a  capital 
market  for  spun  wool,  which  the  country 
people  sold  to  the  sturdy  trader  who^  had 


ridden  over  hill  and  dale  from  Kendal. 
Here  is  an  old  hall,  now  partly  converted 
into  farm-buildings,  where  the  bailifi'  of  the 
town  administered  justice  in  the  name  of 
the  Abbot  of  Fumess. 

Hawkshead  church  stands  on  high  ground 
above  the  town,  a  sturdy  squat  tower, 
with  fine  views  of  Esthwaite  valley  and 
lake  ;  within,  a  fine  tomb  to  the  memory 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  Archbishop 
Sandys,  who  founded  the  grammar-school 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  There  is  a 
Sandys  still  among  the  governors  of  the 
school  Here,  in  the  old  school-house,  is  to 
be  seen  the  battered  old  school-desk,  scored 
with  Wordsworth's  name,  and  other  curio- 
sities: an  old  muniment-chest  with  iron- 
bands  and  many  padlocks,  and  the  almost 
unique  common  seal  of  the  school,  displaying 
the  dominie  enthroned  with  a  birch-rod  in 
his  hand,  dominus  in  a  ruff  and  flat  cap 
of  Elizabethan  pattern,  and  the  birch,  a 
spreading  rod  of  many  twigs,  hardly  so  for- 
midable as  the  modem  instrument  of  torture, 
A  fine  institution,  this  school ;  virtually,  a 
free  school,  with  fees  of  twenty-five  shil- 
lings a  quarter  in  the  upper  school,  and 
half-a-crown  a  quarter  in  the  lower ;  a  fine 
inheritance  for  the  dalesmen  and  a  pattern 
of  many  such  throughout  Cumbria  in 
general 

Esthwaite  Water  is  divided  from  Winder- 
mere by  the  heights  of  Latterbarrow ; 
with  a  lonely  hamlet  among  the  hills, 
called  Claife,  and  near  there  a  disused 
quarry  in  a  wild  and  lonely  spot,  a 
place  avoided  by  all  the  countryside, 
connected  with  a  weird  legend,  known 
as  The  Crier  of  Claife,  that  may  here  be 
briefly  told. 

It  was  long  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  monks 
of  Fumess,  on  a  wild  and  windy  night, 
that  a  number  of  country-people  had 
gathered  at  the  little  tavern  by  the  ferry 
on  the  Westmoreland  side  of  Windermere, 
the  ferryman  one  of  the  party,  all  snug 
and  comfortable  by  the  ingle-nook ;  when, 
through  the  howlmg  of  the  wind  could  be 
heard  piercing  cries  and  shouts  for  a  boat, 
as  if  from  the  ferry-nab,  or  point,  on  the 
other  side,  by  some  person  in  dire  peril  or 
distress.  The  boon  companionsat  the  tavern 
urged  the  ferryman  to  take  no  heed  of  the 
summons  on  such  %  wild  and  woful  night, 
when  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  rolling 
in  like  a  sea.  But  the  ferryman  had  the 
pride  of  his  calling.  No  traveller  who 
dared  to  cross  should  summon  him  in  vain. 
And  so  he  fared  forth  across  the  stormy 
waters,  while  his  friends  waited  anxiously 
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on  the  bank  listening  to  the  weird  and  still 
repeated  cries.  Presently  these  were  silent, 
and  through  scud  and  flying  vapour  the  boat 
could  be  made  out  slowly  returning  to  the 
shore.  But  the  ferryman  returned  alone, 
or,  if  aught  was  with  him,  it  was  invisible 
to  mortal  eyes.  Only,  as  the  ferryman 
landed,  his  friends  saw  that  a  sad  change 
had  come  over  him ;  his  face  was  frozen 
with  terror,  his  power  of  speech  taken 
away.  The  man  took  to  his  bed  and  died 
without  revealing  what  had  befallen  him  ; 
and  from  that  time  Uie  Crier  of  Glaife  was 
often  to  be  heard  at  night  from  the  ferry- 
nab  crying  in  vain  for  a  boat.  At  last, 
the  aid  of  the  holy  men  of  Fumess  was 
sought,  and  a  monk  was  appointed  to 
exorcise  the  supposed  demon.  The  people 
of  the  vale  were  solemnly  assembled  on  an 
island  in  Windermere,  one  of  the  prettiest 
islands  on  the  lake — Lady  Holme  or  St. 
Mary's  Isle — ^where  the  monks  had  built  a 
chapel,  and  where  mass  was  regularly 
served  by  someone  from  the  abbey.  The 
people  were  gathered  in  this  chapel,  and 
the  demon  was  formally  summoned  and 
brought  to  book.  Then  the  congregation 
in  solemn  procession,  headed  by  the  priest, 
took  boat  and  away  to  the  lonely  quarrv 
by  Glaife,  where,  with  bell,  and  book,  and 
candle,  the  demon  was  finally  laid.  But 
still  the  cries  can  be  heard  of  wild  nights 
by  the  ferry-nab,  and  people  of  the  country- 
side tell  stories  of  missing  men.  A  school- 
master, not  so  long  ago,  it  is  said,  was 
beguiled  and  led  to  destruction  by  the 
voice  of  the  Crier  of  Glaife. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  Upper  Furness 
are  a  trifle  superstitious,  having  lived 
secluded  and  cut  off  until  these  recent 
days  of  raOways  over  the  sands.  So  that 
strangers  used  to  be  called  offcomes — as 
coming  off  the  mainland  of  Lancashire,  no 
doubt  And  a  kind  of  Scandinavian 
savagery  long  lingered  about  some  of  their 
customs,  as  in  the  Dalton  Hunt,  described 
as  the  Dalton  rout  in  The  Tatler,  when  at 
the  hunt  dinner  the  steaming  bowl  of  punch 
was  stirred  with  the  gory  mask  of  the 
recently  killed  fox.  But  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  industry,  the  salient 
features  of  the  native  race  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated  by  an  influx  of 
settlers  from  all  parts,  *Gomishmen  pre- 
ponderating, a  hardy  industrious  popula- 
tion, whose  peculiarities  are  not  native  to 
the  soil. 

All  this  time  there  has  been  little  to 
remind  us  of  Lancashire  proper,  unless 
perhaps  the  overseers'  notices  on  the  church 


doors,  from  which  may  be  gathered  that 
all  this  district  is  known  as  the  hundred  of 
Lonsdale  North  of  the  sands  —  a  cruel 
misnomer  to  anybody  of  a  topographical 
mind — first,  for  what  is  Lonsdale  but 
Lunesdale,  or  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  and 
what  have  we  dwellers  between  the  Duddon 
and  Leven  ever  had  to  do  with  any  such 
faraway  river  as  that ) — ^unless  in  tihoee  re- 
mote times,  if  ever  they  existed,  when  this 
great  bay  of  Morecambe  was  a  grassy  fertile 
plain  with  tributary  rivers  winding  through 
and  joining  in  one  great  estuary  far  away 
to  the  westward.  There  are  stories  iJl 
along  these  western  coasts  of  some  great 
sea-wall  that  shows  its  top  now  and  then 
at  low  tides  in  the  form  of  a  reef  of  rocks, 
and  that  once  enclosed  a  fertile  countiy, 
long  since  drowned  and  desolated  by  the 
sea  from  the  neglect  of  some  wicked  king. 
But  all  this  must  have  happened,  if  it  eyer 
did  happen,  long  before  the  Saxon  hun- 
dred had  come  to  be  a  local  division  in 
these  parts.  And  we  must  cross  onoe 
more  the  sands  in  search  of  the  real  and 
undoubted  Lunesdale,  with  Luneceastre, 
or  Lancaister,  seated  in  its  semi-re^  state 
— the  head  of  the  county  palatme,  ihe 
chief  stronghold  of  the  once  mighty  Duchy 
of  Lancaster. 

TWO. 

In  the  bitter  gloom  of  a  winter's  mom 
A  babe  was  bom. 

The  snow  piled  high  against  waU  and  door, 
On  the  mighty  oak  boughs  the  frost  lay  hoar ; 
But  warmth  and  light  shrined  the  happy  face, 
So  softlv  piUowed  mid  down  and  lace. 
The  bells  clashed  out  from  the  reeling  spire, 
The  night  was  reddened  by  many  a  fire ; 
The  cottage  smiled  for  the  joy  at  the  hidl. 
As  the  poor  man  answered  the  rich  nian^s  call. 
And  his  lot  for  a  day  was  less  forlorn. 
Because  a  little  child  was  bom. 

In  the  bitter  gloom  of  a  winter's  mom, 

A  babe  was  bom. 

The  snow  piled  high  in  the  narrow  street. 

Trodden  and  stained  by  hurryinff  feet ; 

On  the  hearth  the  emoers  lay  cold  and  dead, 

And  the  woman  who  crouched  on  the  damp  straw 

bed, 
Muttered  a  curse,  as  the  drunken  sport. 
Swelled  up  to  her  lair  from  the  crowded  court. 
Riot  without  and  squalor  within. 
To  welcome  a  waif  to  a  world  of  sin, 
And  a  pitiful  life  was  the  more  forlorn. 
Because  a  little  child  was  bom. 

In  a  smiling  home  amid  sun  and  flowers, 
A  child  grew  up. 

Calm,  and  beauty,  and  culture,  and  wealth, 
To  give  power  to  life  and  grace  to  health  ; 
Gentle  influence,  thought,  and  care. 
To  train  the  darling  of  love  and  prayer. 
The  stately  heirlooms  of  place  and  blood. 
To  crown  the  flower  of  maidenhood. 
With  childhood's  pearlv  innocence  kept. 
On  the  folded  leaves  where  the  sunshine  slept 
So  sweetly  and  richly  foamed  the  cup 
Life  held,  where  the  happy  girl  grew  np. 
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Where  "  home"  was  a  vague  and  empty  word, 

A  diild  grew  up  : 

Where  oath  and  blow  were  the  only  law, 

And  ugly  misery  all  she  saw  ; 

Where  want  and  sin  drew  hand  in  hand, 

Round  the  haunts  that  disgrace  our  Christian 

land; 
A  loveless,  hopeless,  jovless  life. 
Of  crime,  and  wretchedness,  stru^le  and  strife ! 
Never  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  spring  skies, 
To  soften  the  flash  in  the  wild  young  eyes  ; 
No  drop  of  peace  in  the  poisoned  cup 
Life  held,  where  the  reckless  girl  grew  up. 

On  a  summer  eve  as  the  slow  sun  set, 
A  woman  died. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  tranquil  life. 
Honoured  and  guarded,  mother  and  wife. 
With  gentle  hands  whose  work  was  done, 
And  gentle  head  whose  crown  was  won, 
With  children's  children  at  her  knee, 
And  friends  who  watched  her  reverently ; 
Knowing  her  memory  would  remain. 
Treasured  by  grief,  tnat  scarce  was  pain. 
With  her  heart's  dearest  at  her  side. 
Blessing  and  blessed,  the  woman  died. 

On  a  summer  eve  as  the  slow  sun  set, 
A  woman  died. 

She  had  fought  the  failing  fight  so  long  I 
But  time  was  cruel,  and  hard,  and  strong. 
Without  a  faith,  without  a  prayer. 
With  none  to  aid,  and  none  to  care  ; 
With  not  a  trace  upon  the  page, 
From  desperate  youth,  to  loathsome  age. 
But  sin  and  sorrow,  wrong  and  chance, 
And  bitter  blank  of  ignorance ; 
With  not  a  hand  to  help  or  save, 
With  not  a  hope  beyond  the  gprave. 
Tossed  in  the  black  stream's  rushing  tide, 
Unmoumed,  unmissed,  the  woman  died. 

And,  we  all  are  akin,  runs  the  kindly  creed  ! 
Ah,  the  riddle  of  life  is  hard  to  read  I 


THE  BISHOP'S  EEPENTANCE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

When  Richard  Musgrave  settled  in  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  his  mind,  that  he 
would  take  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  it  was  thought  by  his  friends^— 
by  whom  I  mean  the  very  few  relations 
-^o  took  any  interest  in  him — that  he  had 
better  seek  for  a  curacy  in  the  diocese  of 
Alchester.  Alsetshire  was  a  healthy,  cheap 
county,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Bishop 
of  Alchester  had  been  an  oldvCoUege  friend 
of  his  father's.  When  considerations  of 
choice  are  equally  balanced,  some  very 
slight  reason  is  enough  to  make  up  a  deter- 
mination. What  young  Musgrave  could 
have  expected  from  Bishop  Grant  it  was 
not  very  easy  to  see.  Certainly  Musgrave 
p^re  and  Dr.  Grant  had  been  very 
intimate  in  undergraduate  days,  and  for 
some  time  longer.  They  had  had  rambles 
together,  and  many  common  acquaintances, 
and  had  for  some"  years  corresponded  with 
considerable  vigour.  Then  dl  this  had 
gradually  fallen  off,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
in  life.  Grant  got  on  in  a  wonderful  way. 
He  had  been  fortune's  favourite  from  the 


first.  Musgrave  got  on  a  little  way,  and 
then  became  permanently  stationary.  He 
took  a  small  living,  and  so  was  shunted 
off  the  main  line.  His  friends  had  secured 
him  a  moderate  benefice — no  inconsiderable 
matter  as  things  now  go — and  they  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  do  anything  more  for 
him  or  his  family.  On  this  benefice  he  had 
managed  to  give  his  son  a  good  education, 
and  had  sent  him  to  Cambridge. 

We  do  not  mean  to  represent  our  young 
clerical  hero  as  being  in  any  degree  a 
remarkable  person.  He  was  not  plucked, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  took  no  honours. 
He  passed  quietly  and  reputably  through 
Cambridge.  The  dons  gave  him  a  good 
word,  and  he  was  decidedly  popular  with 
the  men  of  his  year.  It  was  his  father's 
quiet,  blameless  career  all  over  again.  To 
be  exactly  like  his  father,  he  also  resolved 
that  he  would  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Why  he  should  have 
done  so  was  not  at  all  clear,  even  to  his 
own  mind.  He  did  not  profess  to  have  the 
strong  inward  call  and  persuasion  which 
he  knew  was  the  case  with  some  men.  His 
father  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  why 
should  he  not  be  a  clergyman  himself  t 
These  things  run  very  much  in  families.  So 
he  looked  out  for  a  tithe  in  the  diocese  of 
Alchester,  and  found  one  without  much 
difficulty. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Grant  had  been  a 
remarkable  one,  but  one  that  had  not  been 
unfrequently  pajralleled  in  the  happy  annals 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Poor  scholars 
and  sizars,  by  industry  and  ability  have 
risen  repeatedly  to  high  honours  in  Church 
and  State.  Grant  had  been  one  of  the 
poorest  of  poor  scholars.  It  was  reported 
of  him  that,  to  save  the  expense  of  candles, 
he  had,  in  his  freshman's  term,  wrapped 
hirfeet  in  straw,  and  had  studied  under 
the  light  of  the  staircase  lamp.  In  those 
days  Musgrave  had  been  by  far  the  better 
off  of  the  two,  and  when  the  two  young  men 
agreed  always  to  breakfast  together,  being 
on  the  same  floor,  the  balance  of  comfort  and 
luxury  certainly  lay  with  Musgrave.  But 
a  very  short  time  sufficed  to  change  all 
that.  Whereas  Musgrave  took  no  honours 
at  all.  Grant  was  at  the  very  head  of  the 
academical  tree.  He  became  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college,  a  canon  of  a 
cathedral  with  the  best  living  in  the  gifb  of 
the  chapter,  and  ultimately  a  bishop.  The 
remarkable  thing  was  that  this  man's  whole 
nature  expanded  with  the  genial  glow  of 
prosperity.  The  poor  scholar  became 
famous  for  courtly  manners  as  soon  as  he 
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was  introduced  into  courtly  society.  He 
was  always  known  as  being  a  very  hard- 
headed  man  of  indomitable  shrewdness, 
determination,  and  perseverance,  and,  for 
all  his  courtliness,  there  was  a  hand  of  iron 
beneath  the  velvet  glove.  The  story  was 
told  of  him,  whether  truly  or  untruly,  that 
in  his  country  parish  he  once  found  a  dyin^ 
man  by  the  roadside.  He  gently  an 
tenderly  lifted  him  up  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  other  side  of  the  road  that  he  might 
die  in  another  parish,  and  his  own  be  saved 
expense.  Indeed,  it  was  a  common  saying 
among  his  friends  that  if  he  had  gone  to 
the  Bar  he  would  certainly  have  been  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  was  a  comely-looking  man, 
and  his  comeliness  increased  as  he  became 
older,  so  that  his  friends  gave  him  the  name 
of  the  **  beauty  of  holiness."  He  had  an 
extremely  satisfactory  bishopric,  to  use  old 
Fuller's  expression, "  not  with  so  high  a  rack 
as  some  of  them,  but  with  a  deeper  manger." 
Musgrave  had  watched  his  friend's 
career  with  rejoicing  and  astonishment. 
When  Grant  had  published  his  famous 
edition  of  the  most  corrupt  play  extant  of 
iEschylus,  when  he  had  been  made  canon 
and  professor,  when  he  had  attained  to  his 
bishopric,  Mr.  Musgrave  had  not  failed  to 
send  him  congratulatory  epistles.  Dr. 
Grant  had  answered  all  these,  chattily 
and  agreeably  in  the  first  instance, 
within  rather  limited  dimensions  in  the 
second,  and  quite  curtly  in  the  third.  Mr. 
Musgrave  felt  hurt.  That  old,  sincere  afifec- 
tion  which  he  had  for  his  ancient  ally  and 
college  chum  had  apparently  ceased  to  be 
reciprocated.  He  was  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent character,  and  resolved  that  any 
further  correspondence  must  come  from 
the  bishop's  side.  With  a  feeling  that  was 
not  envy,  but  was  absolute  wonder,  he 
read  his  old  companion's  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  saw  his  name  at  the 
Queen's  garden  and  concert  parties,  and  at 
the  festivities  of  the  great ;  and  taking  his 
holidays  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France. 
He  wished  him  well,  but  was  afraid  that 
the  sunshine  of  life  had  hardened  his 
whilom  friend's  heart.  Despite  his  resolu- 
tion that  his  should  not  be  the  hand  to 
gather  up  the  threads  of  a  broken  friend- 
ship, he  did  not  oppose  his  son's  intention 
to  go  into  the  diocese  of  Alchester,  and  so 
strong  is  the  natural  desire  of  a  father's 
heart  to  do  any  good  turn  possible  for  a 
son,  that  he  broke  through  his  resolve  of 
silence,  and  gave  his  son  Tom  Musgrave  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  his  old  friend  the 
bishop. 


When  Tom  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  great  prelate — ^f  or  the  bishop  required  a 
personal  mterview  with  candidates  before 
ordaining  them — he  was  shown  into  the 
cold,  big  library ;  where  portraits  of  old 
bishops  looked  down  upon  the  goodly 
tomes  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  their 
see.  He  sent  in  both  his  card  and  his 
father's  letter  of  introduction.  After  wait- 
ing for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  wis 
shown  into  a  much  smaller  library  of  a  much 
more  genial  description,  where  modem  lite- 
rature and  even  modem  fiction  had  its 
place,  and  where  Tom's  cultured  olhetoiy 
nerves  detected  traces  of  coffee  and  tobaooa 
The  old  clergyman,  of  very  remarkable 
appearance,  before  whom  Tom  instinctively 
felt  abashed,  of  great  dignity,  great  acute- 
ness,  and  most  courtly  manner,  came  kmdl? 
up  to  him,  and  clasped  both  bis  hands  with 
effusion. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Musgrave,  how  do  you  dot* 
said  the  blandest  of  bishops ;  "  and  how  is 
your  dear  father  1 " 

"  He  is  very  well,  my  lord,  and  he  sends 
his  best  respects  to  your  lordship." 

"  How  kind  of  him ;  and  he  remembers 
me  still  after  all  these  years.  Oh,  how 
very  kind  of  him  !  It  is  forty  years  ago," 
went  on  the  bishop  with  a  voice  of  singular 
sweetness  and  calmness,  "since  we  were 
undergraduates  together  at  St  Ambrose. 
We  lived  on  the  same  floor  of  the  same 
staircase,  and  every  morning,  for  many 
terms  together,  we  had  the  same  break- 
fast, and  after  hall  we  had  the  same  tea 
Your  father  never  did  justice  to  his  great 
natural  ability,  or  he  might  have  done 
better  than  I  have  done.  Everybody  liked 
him,  the  simplest  and  kindest-hearted  of 
men." 

Tom's  eyes  glistened.  There  are  few 
fathers  and  sons  who  loved  each  other 
better  than  Tom  and  his  father. 

"If  you  come  into  my  diocese,"  said 
the  bishop,  affectionately  laying  his  haod 
upon  Tom's  arm,  "  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  be  a  friend  and  father  to  you,  for 
your  own  sake  and  for  your  father's  sake. 
But  you  will  have  to  see  and  to  satisfy  my 
examining  chaplain,"  added  the  bishop, 
not  without  a  certain  sharpness  in  has 
tona 

Tom  thought  it  rather  odd  that  the 
bishop,  after  all  his  kindness,  did  not  ask 
him  to  lunch.  There  was  a  theory  among 
some  bishops  in  those  days,  which  are  now 
old  days,  that  the  Biblical  injunction  to 
bishops  to  be  hospitable  belonged  to  times 
in  which  there  were  no  hotels  or  eatiog- 
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hoiuea,  and  that  consequently  the  injonc- 
Uon  had  become  obsolete.  At  the  present 
time  most  bishops  are  largely  given  to 
luncheons,  and  will  receive  their  young 
friends  all  the  time  that  their  exami- 
nations are  going  on.  This  was  not 
the  state  of  things  at  Alchester  in  those 
days. 

The  bishop's  palace  was  two  and  a  half 
miles  out  of  Alchester.  It  was  justly  con- 
sidered by  his  lordship  that  a  walk  to  and 
fro  would  be  a  healthy  and  improving 
exercise  for  young  Levites.  This  was 
accordingly  done  by  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  candidates,  but  nervous  young 
men,  who  could  not  spare  the  time  from 
their  books,  took  up  their  abode  at  a  small 
public-house  just  outside  the  gardens  of 
the  bishop's  palace.  The  public-house  did 
not  bear  a  good  reputation,  especially  at 
the  racing  season,  for  the  racecourse  was 
close  at  hand,  but  the  landlord  always 
successfully  maintained  before  the  licensing 
magistrates  that  the  public-house  was  a 
necessity  for  the  bishop's  young  men. 

In  due  time  Tom  found  his  way  to  the 
examining  chaplain.  Before  doing  so  he 
greatly  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  butler  by 
mistaking  him  for  that  functionary.  The 
examining  chaplain  was  a  good  and  kindly 
man,  himself  destined  to  become  a  dis- 
tinguished bishop.  In  the  result,Tom  passed 
very  fairly,  and  received  a  kindly  shake  of 
the  episcopal  hand  and  a  fractional  one- 
twenty -third  part  of  divers  addresses 
delivered  to  him  and  twenty-two  other 
candidates.  Then  Tom  went  down  to 
his  little  curacy  in  a  remote  part  of 
Alsetshire. 

The  parish  of  Danehill,  to  which  he  was 
licensed,  consisted  of  a  little  village  with 
one  small  street,  which  the  people  called 
"the  town,''  and  expanded  several  miles, 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  with  some 
scattered  cottages  in  it.  There  was  a 
station  known  by  the  name  of  Danehill 
Road  Station,  which  seduced  the  unwary 
into  the  idea  that  it  was  close  to  Danehill, 
and  ignored  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
unpleasant  trudge  of  over  six  miles  of  clay 
road  before  Danehill  proper  could  be 
reached.  Danehill  proper  considered  itself  a 
right  proper  sort  of  place,  for  it  boasted  of 
The  Montacute  Arms,  the  name  of  the  noble 
family,  the  head  of  which  was  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  also  of  the  Montacute 
crosses  and  monuments  in  the  old  parish 
church,  which  were  full  of  interest  to 
antiquarians.  There  was  only  one  little 
house  in  the  village  that  boasted  furnished 


apartmentflf^nd  this  had  been  occupied  by 
a  long  succession  of  curates,  and  was  known 
as  the  curate's  lodge.  Here  abode  a  very 
motherly  kind  of  person,  widow  of  a  parish 
clerk  deceased,  who  did  the  more  delicate 
laundry-work  of  the  parish,  and  took  special 
care  of  the  curates,  their  morals  and  their 
belongings.  There  was  very  Uttle  society 
in  the  parish.  The  land,  far  and  wide, 
belonged  to  the  Montacutes,  and  the  chief 
people  were  the  tenant-farmers,  who  had 
large  holdings  under  the  great  house. 

But  the  vicarage  made  a  great  deal  of 
amends.  The  vicar,  John  Maynard,  was 
old  and  feeble  now,  and  contented  himself 
with  giving  the  absolution  to  his  flock  and 
rehearsing  to  them  the  Ten  Commandments. 
He  had  always  been  a  reading  and  thinking 
man,  and  made  himself  very  useful  to  Tom 
Musgrave  in  making  him  read  and  think 
much  more  than  Tom  had  ever  done  at 
college.  Likewise,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
young  deacon  where  he  would  find  sermons 
short  and  sweet,  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
his  bucolic  congregation.  The  stipend 
was  not  very  much,  and  Tom  Musgrave, 
junior,  was  very  glad  to  receive  from 
Tom  Musgrave,  senior,  an  occasional 
replenishment  of  his  purse.  But  the  greatest 
charm  of  all  was  in  the  vicar  s  daughter, 
Lucilla,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  very 
apple  of  the  old  mah's  eye,  to*  whom, 
with  touching  simplicity  and  weakness,  he 
looked  for  help  and  comfort  in  all  things. 
The  clergyman  nearest  at  hand  was  a 
certain  Mr.  Dyke,  who  had  been  for  years 
the  curate  of  the  next  parish,  the  rector  of 
which  was  a  wealthy  absentee.  Lord 
Montacute  would  once  or  twice  a  year  ride 
over  from  Montacute  Castle  to  pay  his 
respects,  but  the  Reverend  Dyke  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  come  over  on 
an  average  once  a  week  to  smoke  a 
pipe  with  the  rector  and  talk  over  old 
books  and  old  college  days. 

What  has  the  British  curate  got  to  do 
under  such  circumstances  f  He  must 
fall  in  love  with  the  rector's  daughter. 
He  is  bound  to  do  it.  It  is  his  natural 
destiny.  It  is  what  hosts  of  curates  have 
done  before,  and  what  they  are  bound 
to  do  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And 
small  blame  indeed  to  Tom  Musgrave 
for  thus  rushing  upon  the  inevitable.  He 
was  thrown  day  by  day  into  contact  with  a 
girl  "  as  sweet  as  English  air  could  make 
her,"  not  so  well  accomplished,  perhaps,  as 
the  sisters  of  some  of  the  men  whom  he 
had  known  at  the  University,  but  with  a 
more  solid  character,  a  more  solid  education, 
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and  gifts  and  graces  of  her  <s%n,  which 
were  positively  charming  and  bewildering. 
Moreover,  the  girl  was  so  thoroughly  good,  so 
practical  in  everything  that  she  took  in  hand, 
that  Tom  found  himself  taking  great  pains 
in  looking  after  the  bedridden  old  women  of 
the  parish,  in  taking  a  class  in  the  schools, 
and  in  spelling  out  sermons  of  his  own 
instead  of  merely  copying  those  of  other 
people,  in  order  to  win  an  approving  smile 
from  Lucilla.  We  are  poor  human  creatures, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  human  love 
and  the  divine  love  become  inextricably 
intermingled. 

By-and-by,  by  a  natural  gradation  of 
ideas,  Tom  began  to  think  of  marrying — 
Lucilla  of  course — soberly,  discreetly, 
advisedly,  and  had  strong  hopes  that  the 
bishop,  his  own  friend  and  his  father's 
friend,  would  give  him  some  preferment, 
after  he  had  worked  steadily  in  the  diocese 
for  some  years,  which  would  enable  him  to 
carry  out  this  little  idea.  It  was  rather 
a  trial,  when  he  went  up  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year  in  order  to  obtain  full 
orders,  that  the  bishop  seemed  to  take 
hardly  any  notice  of  lum,  and  relegated 
him  entirely  to  the  examining-chaplain. 
However,  several  lively  political  questions 
were  astir  about  this  time,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  the  bishop  was  so  immersed  in 
public  and  political  matters  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  extreme 
hypothesis  of  intentional  discourtesy  to 
explain  the  actual  neglect 

One  day  old  Dyke  walked  over  to  have 
one  of  his  long  chats  with  the  aged  rector, 
and  to  take  his  homoeopathic  dose  of 
whisky  in  the  cold  spring  water  for 
which  the  garden  of  Danehill  Rectory  was 
famous.  It  came  sheer  from  the  rocks, 
and  on  the  hottest  day  of  summer  was 
as  cool  as  if  it  had  been  moderately  iced. 
Dyke  had  hardly  missed  coming  each  week 
for  seven  years,  the  eventful  seven  years 
which  had  turned  Lucilla  from  a  child  into 
a  woman.  Dyke  had  given  the  lonely  girl 
a  good  deal  of  a  youth's  education;  had 
taught  her  chess  and  Euclid,  and  had 
even  taught  her  to  read  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  He  would  not  teach  her  to  vrrite 
Latin  verses,  because  he  justly  considered 
that  young  ladies  ought  to  have  verses 
written  to  them,  and  not  to  write  verses 
themselves.  Likewise  he  had  taueht  her  to 
play  on  the  organ,  to  play  some  old  church 
music  which  he  had  picked  up  in  foreign 
travel,  and  which  hardly  anyone  else  in 
England  knew.  To  outsiders  he  seemed  a 
reservedi  monastic,  silent  man;  but  those 


who  knew  him  well  knew  how  gentle  and 
wise  a  man  he  was.  Tom  had  been  making 
all  kinds  of  parish  plans  with  Ludlla,  while 
Dyke,  with  kindly  and  yet  anxious  eyes, 
silently  watched  the  handsome  young 
couple.  Who  can  tell  what  curious,  loving 
fancies  during  the  few  past  years  had  been 
building  themselves  up  in  old  Dyke's  mind, 
and  what  terrible  havoc  the  handsome 
young  curate  was  making  in  them  1 

"  I  wish  the  old  bishop  would  give  me  a 
living,"  said  TomMusgrave,as  with  longing 
eyes  he  watched  Lucilla  go  down  the  stone 
steps  that  led  from  the  drawing-room  into 
the  garden. 

"I  don't  think  you've  got  much  chance, 
youngster,  unless  you  comd  get  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Montacute  to  put  in  a  word  for 
you." 

"  I  am  trying  to  do  all  I  can,"  quoth 
poor  Tom. 

''  I  know  you  are,  youngster,  and  it  does 
you  credit  It  wOl  go  to  your  ledger  ac- 
count by-and-by;  but  there's  no  ledger  that 
will  take  notice  of  it  in  this  world.  What 
does  it  matter  to  your  bishop,  or  what 
does  he  know,  whether  you  are  going  on 
copying  your  sermons  or  striking  out 
something  of  your  own — whether  you  visit 
your  sick  and  poor,  or  smoke  cigars  and 
read  French  novels  all  day  1  Your  Inshop 
does  not  know,  and  probably  does  not  care 
to  know,  anything  about  you.  You  leave 
him  alone,  and  he'll  leave  you  alona" 

<<  Fortunately  I  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  bishop,"  said  Tom. 

"Realfy,"  answered  Dyke;  "and  what 
is  your  hold  on  old  Grant?" 

"  My  father  and  he  were  intimate  friends 
at  college." 

"And  I  suppose  your  father  reminded 
him  of  it  1" 

"  Yes.  He  thought  it  might  be  a  help 
to  me." 

"And  I  suppose  the  bishop  shook  you 
warmly  by  the  hand  1 " 

"  Just  so." 

"  And  talked  to  you  about  your  father)" 

"  In  the  kindest  way  possible." 

"And  promised  to  be  a  father  and  a 
friend  to  you  1 " 

"  He  did.     Bless  him  ! " 

"And  from  that  day  to  this  he  hasn't 
taken  much  notice  of  you.     Has  he  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  say  that  he  has.  He  has 
been  so  busy,  you  see." 

**  Exactly.  Now,  my  young  friend,  I'll 
tell  you  something.  I  know  Grant  He 
and  I  were  at  school  together.  I  came 
here  as  curate-in-charge  of  Milderton,  soon 
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after  he  came  into  Alsetshire,  as  bishop, 
and  I  had  to  see  him  about  being  licensed. 
We  had  been  great  friends  at  school,  and 
there  we  parted,  he  for  Cambridge,  and  I  for 
Oxford.  He  greeted  me  with  positive 
affection,  and  said  he  would  be  a  brother 
to  ma" 

"  And  did  he  1 " 

"That  happened  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  we  have  never 
exchanged  a  word,  except  formally  at 
public  meetings." 

"Neither  has  he  done  so  with  my 
father,  and  I  believe,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
that  my  father  was  the  greatest  friend  he 
ever  had  at  college." 

The  old  rector,  by  reason  of  his  age  and 
infirmities,  had  gone  very  early  to  rest 
Old  men  and  little  children,  he  used  to 
say,  both  required  much  repose,  and 
should  both  keep  early  hours.  Lucilla  did 
the  hostess  charmingly,  and  dispensed  her 
hospitality  and  attention  with  absolute 
impartiality. 

The  old  curate  and  the  young  one 
walked  away  across  the  fields  in  the  quiet 
summer  evening. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,"  said  the  old 
curate  with  a  cheerful  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"  that  you  want  to  marry  Lucilla  1 " 

"I  do  indeed,"  said  the  young  man 
fervently. 

"And  I  dare  say  Lucilla  knows  you 
want  to  marry  her  1 " 

"  I  certainly  think  that  I  have  managed 
to  convey  that  idea  to  her  mind,"  said 
the  young  man  with  a  happy,  contented 
smile. 

For  a  moment  the  face  of  the  elder 
man  flushed  and  grew  pale ;  then  he  said 
quietly : 

^  "Most  people  who  have  come  to  my 
time  of  life  would  exhort  you  not  to  split 
upon  the  rock  of  an  early  undowered  mar- 
riage. That,  however,  is  not  my  advice. 
When  I  hear  of  a  marriage  being  an 
unhappy  one,  this  is  not  generally  on 
account  of  narrow  means;  it  is  through 
extravagance,  or  want  of  principle,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  If  you  unexpectedly 
find  in  this  lovely  village  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  one  richer  than  all  its  kind,  you 
will  make  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
in  throwing  it  away.  Eicher  and  better 
than  any  preferment,  benefice,  canonry, 
or  bishopric,  is  the  winning  of  such  a 
priceless  girl  as  my  Lucilla.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  honest  man  marrying 
for  love,  doing  his  best,  and  God  prospering 
and  taking  care  of  him." 


It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this 
would  be  a  very  intelligible  and  grateful 
doctrine  to  the  young  curate.  It  is  not  a 
doctrine  which  anyone  would  venture  to 
argue  upon  the  principle  of  political 
economy ;  but  then  such  principles  in- 
variably break  down  under  such  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  as  the  present 

"Andldon't  mind  telling  you,  youngster," 
continued  Mr.  Dyke,  "  that  if  you  had  not 
come  and  put  your  oar  in,  I  should 
most  probably  have  fallen  in  love  and 
possibly  have  married  the  young  lady 
mysell  It  is  not  as  if  she  were  Hving  in 
London,  where  there  would  be  plenty  of 
people  about  her,  but  in  this  remote 
neighbourhood  she  met  hardly  anyone 
except  myself.  And  in  my  experience  most 
marriages  of  an  elder  man  with  a  young 
drl  have  not  been  unhappy.  But  no 
doubt  young  wives  should  have  young 
husbands.  That  is  cominon-sense,  and  the 
rule  of  the  world,  which  no  one  ought  to  de- 
part from  without  the  gravest  cause.  I  have 
been  thinking  that  I  should  like  to  marry 
Lucilla,  and  I  will  marry  her ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  wOl  marry  her  to  you." 

And  the  Eeverend  Dyke  really  did  this, 
the  rector  being  only  up  to  the  mark  of  com- 
ing to  the  service,  and  giving  the  bride  away. 
It  added  much  to  his  comfort,  and  happiness, 
and  length  of  days,  that  the  young  people 
should  take  up  their  abode  with  him  at  the 
rectory.  Lucilla  was  one  of  those  women 
of  whom  the  saying  is  true,  that  it  is  a 
liberal  education  omy  to  know  her.  She 
was  an  extraordinaiy  girl,  and  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  know  that  she  had  not 
married  an  extraordinary  man.  But  she 
made  the  most  of  him,  and  pulled  him  up 
to  a  much  higher  level  than  he  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  she  went  so  far  as  the  Rev.  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Robinson,  who 
have  been  known  to  write  their  husband's 
sermons,  and  to  do  so  very  well  But 
she  took  care  that  Tom  should  both  study 
his  Bible  and  talk  common-sense,  and 
should  not  take  up  too  much  time  in 
doing  so.  Indeed,  the  parish  became 
quite  a  noted  one,  the  young  parson 
exactly  suiting  the  tone  and  capacity  of 
the  rustics,  he  and  his  wife  doing  all 
they  could  to  keep  them  straight  in  their 
conduct,  finding  them  plenty  of  cheerful 
amusement,  and  getting  their  children  to 
church  and  school. 

Thus  things  went  on  very  happily  for  six 
useful,  fruitful  years.  A  nursery  had  been 
set  up  and  was  somewhat  thickly  populated 
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for  that  period  of  time.  Then  the  dire  event, 
long  foreseen  and  vaguely  terrible  in  the 
distance,  came  to  pass  in  the  final  illness  and 
death  of  the  good  old  rector.  To  him  it 
was  a  euthanasia  At  the  last  his  mind 
wandered.  All  his  children  and  children's 
children  were  gathered  kneeling  round  his 
bed;  he  fancied  he  was  in  church  once 
more,  and  liftine  up  his  hands  he  gave 
them  the  benediction,  and  so  passed 
gently  away. 

It  is  sad  to  think  what  a  terrible  rending 
of  ties  constantly  goes  on  in  England  on 
the  death  of  a  clergyman.  It  is  bad  enough 
at  the  hall,  but  it  is  infinitely  worse  at  the 
rectory.  At  the  hall  the  heir  succeeds, 
and  all  the  old  heirlooms  are  kept  together, 
and  the  famUy  namQ  remains,  and  the 
family  place  is  still  the  centre  and  resort  of 
all  the  kith  and  kin.  But  when  the  rector 
dies,  in  about  six  weeks'  time  the  desolate 
family  yield  up  the  place  to  perhaps  total 
strangers,  the  income  ceases  from  the  very 
day  of  the  demise,  and  all  the  old  asso- 
ciations are  torn  away  by  the  roots.  It 
was  precisely  this  which  now  threatened 
the  Musgraves.  In  all  probability  they 
would  soon  have  to  turn  out  of  house  and 
home.  The  living  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop,  and  Tom  naturally  wrote  to  the 
bishop  to  make  appb'cation  for  it.  But 
Tom  now  knew  more  of  men  and  of  human 
nature  than  when  he  first  came  into 
Alsetshire.  He  had  altogether  ceased  to 
look  upon  the  bishop  as  his  patron,  his 
father,  and  his  friend.  It  was  with  very 
chilled  expectations  that  he  committed  his 
letter  to  the  village  post-box,  saying  a  sort 
of  grace  over  it,  that  good  success  might 
attend  his  good  endeavours  for  his  wife  and 
family. 

SOME  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

MerchantTaylors'  boys  I  knew  several 
of.  I  always  envied  them  because,  while  I 
had  to  cast  about  for  a  college,  doubtful 
whether  to  fix  on  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
they  had  St  John's,  Oxford,  ready  to  their 
hand — scholarships  leading  to  fellowships, 
as  certain  as  anything  human  can  be  for 
a  lad  of  moderate  ability.  It  was  a 
pleasant  prospect  ;  you  may  think  it 
savoured  of  a  job,  but  perhaps,  after  all, 
free-trade  in  education  has  not  produced 
such  wonderful  results  as  were  looked  for 
from  it.  It  has,  to  a  great  extent,  resulted 
in  the  success  of  those  whose  fathers  are 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  highest  cram- 


ming, and  who,having  been  highly  crammed 
when  too  young  to  bear  it,  often  break 
down  in  body,  S  not  in  mind,  under  life's 
responsibilities.      But   in    those    days   I 
thought  nothing   of    jobs.      I  was   sorry 
I  hadn't  been  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors' 
despite    the  gloomy  lane    in   which  the 
school   was,   and    the    early   hours   then 
still  insisted  on,   and  the  tallow  candles 
that  the  boys  had   to   bring    and   stick 
in  front  of  their  desks,  and  which,  in  fogs, 
must  have  been  a  very  sorry  help.     Of 
St.  Paul's  I  chiefly  remember  the  Appo- 
sition days,  and  our  criticisms  on  some  of 
the  verses,  and  on  the  speeches  generally.* 
I  don't  believe  St.  Paul's  was  then  a  good 
school  of  morals;  it  was,  I  judge,  woise 
even  than  ours ;  and  Kynaston,  the  mag- 
nificent, who  was  said  never  to  have  looked 
over  more  than  one  set  of  exercises  a 
quarter,  was   a  very  different   man  from 
our  seU-denying  head,  who  would  worry 
for  hours  over  the  relative  value  of  half- 
a-dozen  translations  of  a  bit  of  Thucydidea 
One  thing  only  disgusted  me  with  my 
own  school — we  had  no  history.    Of  course 
we  meant  to  make  it;  but  a  boy  likes 
backers,  and  it  was  in  the  Pauline's  and 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  men's  favour  that 
they  had  plenty  of   grand    old    namea 
The  less  reason,  too,  for  my  8a3dng  much 
about  these  world-famous  schools.     Being 
older,  and  therefore  more   famous,  they 
are  better  known.    The  Charterhouse,  for 
instance,  one  always  connects  with  the 
names  of  Thackeray  and  Havelock.    My 
school  will  have  to  be  careful  in  not  over- 
looking talent  if  it  is  to  get  such  a  bede-ioll 
as  those  Carthusians  can  show.   Crawshay, 
Lovelace,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Addison  (who 
came  there  from  Lichfield  school),  Steele, 
Wesley,  Blackstone,  Bishop  Monck,  Lord 
Ellenborough,    Leech,    Bishop    Thirlwail, 
Grote,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Bernal   Osborne, 
besides  the  two  above-named.     A  grand 
galaxy,   though  many   of   them   (banker 
Grote  especially)  are  not  the  sort  of  boys 
one  expects  in  a  *'  charity  school."    I  am 
glad  that,  since  the  Charterhouse  is  moved 
to  Godalming  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
has  occupied  the  site  of  which  Stow  says: 
"  Without  the  bar  of  West  Smithfield  lieth 
a  large  street  or  way  called  of  the  Hoose 
of  St.  John  there,  and  stretcheth  towards 
Iseldon.     Here  in  the  inside  of  the  street 
standeth  Hick's  Hall,  on  the  right  hand 
whereof  stood  the  late  dissolved  monas- 
tery called  The  Charterhouse,  founded  by 
Sir  Walter    Manny,   knight,   a    stranger 
bom." 
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Sir  Walter,  daring  the  Black  Death,  that 
awful  visitation  which  forced  the  French 
and  English  to  stand  at  gaze  for  nearly 
ten  years,  bought  this  "Spital  croft ;"  and 
he  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  a 
plot  there  called  "  Neman's  Land,"  buried 
between  them  over  fifty  thousand  people. 
Manny  (whom  Froissart  has  made  an  old 
friend  to  most  of  us)  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  monastery,  which  he 
had  founded  for  twenty-four  Carthusian 
monks. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  the  noble  stand 
the  prior  of  the  day,  Haughton,  and  his 
monks  made  against  Henry  the  Eighth. 
They  all  perished,  two  who  escaped  and 
joined  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  being  after- 
wards hanged  in  chains.  One  of  Princess 
Elizabeth's  many  resting-places  was  this 
Charterhouse.  James  the  First  kept  his 
court  there,  and  made  eighty  knights 
bachelors  in  a  day.  Thomas  Sutton,  a 
Lincolnshire  man,  who  got  his  wealth  by 
working  coal,  and  was  a  great  buyer  of 
North-country  manors,  bought  it  for  thirteen 
thousand  pounds.  Of  him  Heame.says: 
"  He  toyled  and  wrought  as  if  he  coveted 
all,  and  gave  away  as  if  he  desired 
nothing."  He  was  Master-Grenend  of  the 
Ordnance  in  the  North,  and  got  half  Stoke 
Newington  with  his  wife,  so  no  wonder 
that,  in  a  bad  year,  ''he  fed  the  poor  for 
thirty  weeks  with  all  the  produce  of  his 
estates."  But  he  did  not  win  golden  opinions 
from  everybody.  Eapacity  and  extreme 
meanness  are  charged  against  him,  perhaps 
by  some  subordinate  whose  private  gains 
he  cheeked.  He  is  the  original  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Yolpone,  that  fox  who  used  to 
get  people  to  give  him  rare  plants,  fruit, 
etc.,  that  they  might  be  remembered  in  his 
will.  Instead  of  this  he  left  the  chief  of 
his  money  to  charities ;  and  the  will  held 
against  all  the  efforts  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces  to  set  it  aside.  The  school-room 
which  so  many  have  read  about  in  The 
Newcomes  was  the  Howard's  drawing- 
room. 

Colet's  "School  of  the  Child  Jesus" 
dates 'further  back.  Its  founder,  friend  of 
More  and  Erasmus,  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  English  Humanists,  son  of  Sir  H. 
Colet  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor.  A 
French  name,  pointing  to  possible  kinship 
with  a  canon  of  Rumilly  in  Champagne. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  twenty-two  children, 
of  whom  he  alone  grew  up.  His  mother 
outlived  him,  and  Erasmus  says  of  her, 
"in  her  ninetieth  year  she  looked  so 
smooth  and  was  so  cheerful,  you  would 


think  she  never  shed  a  tear,  nor  brought 
a  child  into  the  world." 

Colet  was  of  St  Anthony's  parish,  and 
probably  of  that  school,  of  which,  says 
Stow:  "The  scholars  of  Paul's  meeting 
with  those  of  St.  Anthony's,  would  call  them 
St  Anthony's  pigs,  and  they  again  would 
call  the  others  St  Paul's  pigeons.  These, 
mindful  of  the  former  usage  of  disputa- 
tions, did,  for  a  long  season,  disorderly  in 
the  street,  provoke  one  another  with 
salve  tu  placet  tibi  mecum  disputare,  and  so 
proceeding  to  questions  in  grammar,  they 
usually  fell  from  words  to  blows,  with 
their  satchels  full  of  books,  many  times 
in  great  heaps,  that  they  troubled  the  streets 
and  passengers,  so  that  finally  they  were 
restrained  with  the  decay  of  St  Anthony's 
School"  At  St  Anthony's  School,  Colet 
used  to  get  all  the  prizes;  then  going 
into  Italy  he  met  Grocyne,  the  restorer 
of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  also  Linacre. 
In  his  absence  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  York ;  and,  returning,  was  prosecuted 
for  heresy  by  Dr.  FitsJames,  Bishop  of 
London,  "and  would  have  been  burnt" 
(says  Latimer)  "  had  not  God  turned 
the  king's  heart  to  the  contrary."  "His 
school,"  says  Erasmus,  who  helped  him 
in  framing  laws,  "he  entrusted  not  to 
prince  or  bishop,  or  dean  and  chapter, 
but  to  married  laymen;  there  being 
no  certainty  in  anything  human,  but 
less  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens 
than  in  any  other  order  or  degree  of 
mankind."  He,  and  Lily,  and  Erasmus 
wrote  the  Paul's  Accidence ;  Lily,  who 
after  leaving  Oxford  had  gone  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  way 
back  stayed  in  Rhodes,  where  many  learned 
Greeks  had  settled  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople. Colet's  rule  was  to  admit  "not 
all  boys  of  course,  but  according  to  their 
parts  and  capacities."  The  master,  who,  "if 
such  could  be  got,  was  to  be  a  wedded  man," 
was  to  have  a  mark  a  week,  and  a  gown 
of  four  nobles'  a  year;  the  sub-master 
six-and-eightpence  a  year,  and  a  gown  of 
like  value.  The  boys  were  to  bring  in 
winter  not  tallow  candles  but  wax,  at  the 
cost  of  their  parents;  a  much  better  arrange- 
ment than  that  which  prevailed  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  when  I  was  a  boy,  where 
each  boy  brought  his  "  dip,"  and  the  grease 
spUt  on  clothes,  and  books,  and  desks 
may  easily  be  imagined.  EUs  appointing 
that  the  boys  should  go  to  Childermas  and 
each  give  a  penny  to  the  boy  bishop  (for 
whom  a  sermon  still  extant  was  written  by 
him  or   by  Erasmus),  shows   that    "hid 
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yearned  after  the  fair  humanities  of  the 
old  religion. ''  But  for  all  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  keeping  up  ahuses  because  they 
were  old.  Bartlemy  Fair  did  not  please 
him.  He  would  have  '^  no  cockfighting, 
no  riding  about  of  victory  nor  disputings 
of  St  Bartholomew,  which  are  but  foolish 
babbling."  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
hibition, long  after  his  day,  on  the  eve 
of  the  saint,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder- 
men "  rode  through  the  fair  and  heard  the 
disputations  between  St.  Paul's,  St.  An- 
thony's, and  Christ's  Hospital;  the  first 
prize  being  a  silver  pen  gilt,  five  shillings, 
and  to  the  master  six-and-eightpence ;  the 
second,  a  pen  of  four  shillings,  and  to  the 
master  five  shillings ;  the  third,  a  pen  of 
three  shillings,  and  to  the  master  four 
shillings.  Thejudges  to  be  two  masters  of 
arts,  each  of  whom  to  get  a  silver  rule  worth 
six  shillings  and  eightpence.  And  then  into 
the  great  hall  of  Christ's  Hospital " — not, 
of  course,  that  which  is  now  really  one  of 
our  finest  bits  of  modem  Gothic — "to  have 
fruit  and  wine."  In  his  school  he  made  four 
divisions — the  porch,  in  which  the  chaplain 
taught  (the  boys  were  obliged  to  know 
reading  and  writing  before  they  came),  Uie 
second-master's  room,  the  head-master's, 
the  chapeL  Each  desk  had  sixteen  boys, 
with  a  little  seat  for  the  "dux" — the  spaces, 
I  hope,  not  quite  so  narrow  as  those  in  the 
new  City  School.  Over  the  head-master's 
chair  was  an  image  of  the  Boy  Jesus,  and 
of  God  the  Father,  and  besides  the  motto, 
"  Doce  disce  aut  discede,"  found  in  other 
ojd  schools,  two  lines  by  Erasmus  : 

Discite  me  primum  pueri  atque  efiingite  puris. 
Moribus ;  inde  pias  addite  litemlas. 

Pepys  was  a  Pauline,  and  mentions  his 
old  school  in  his  diary.  "In  the  Lord 
Admiral's  coach  to  Mercers'  Hall,  January 
22,  1661.  It  pleased  me  much  to  come  in 
this  condition  to  this  place  where  I  was 
once  a  petitioner  for  my  exhibition  in  St. 
Paul's  School"  The  February  after  he  goes 
"  to  Paules  Schoole,it  being  Apposition  day 
there.  I  heard  some  of  their  speeches,  and 
they  were  just  as  schoolboys'  used  to  be  of 
the  seven  liberal  sciences,  but  I  think  not 
so  ^ood  as  ours  were  in  our  time.  Back 
again  to  Paul's  Schoole,  and  went  up  to  see 
the  head  forms  posed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew ;  but  I  think  they  do  not  answer 
in  any  so  well  as  we  did,  only  in  geography 
they  did  pretty  well."  Then  he  goes  to 
the  Mercers  and  has  a  noble  dinner,  and 
hears  much  praise  of  himself  for  having 
given  the  school  his  Stephanus  in  four 
volumes. 


There  was  a  talk  of  removal  even  in 
Pepy s's  day,  just  afber  the  fire.  At  a  dinner 
he  records,  "did  talk  of  Paul's  School, 
which  they  tell  me  must  be  taken  away; 
and  then  I  fear  that  it  will  be  long  before 
another  place,  such  as  they  say  is  promised, 
is  found ;  but  they  do  say  that  the  honour 
of  their  company  is  concerned  in  Uie 
doing  of  it" 

Other  Paulines  were  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
Sir  Edward  North,  and  Sir  W.  Paget  (City 
firms  in  those  days,  as  has  been  not^  by 
those  curious  in  Whittington's  ancestiy, 
used  to  be  recruited  out  of  gentle  and  even 
noble  families).  Another  was  Leland,  made 
"king's  antiquary,"  in  1553,  and  sent  on 
his  itinerary  *'to  peruse  the  libraries  of 
cathedrals  and  other  religious  houses."  He 
went  mad  with  the  toil,  but  I  suppose 
he  saved  a  good  deal  from  that  awfnl 
wreck,  when,  as  we  read  in  the  case  of 
Oxford,  the  king's  commissioners  threw 
the  contents  of  the  college  libraries  out  || 
into  the  quadrangles,  and  those  that  foreign 
merchants  did  not  carry  off  were  cut  up  to 
fledge  arrows  witL  And  yet  it  was  the 
fashion  till  the  other  day  to  exclaim  against 
the  ignorance  of  "the  fat  monks,  the 
evidence  of  whose  learning  had  been  so 
industriously  destroyed. 

Camden,  historian,  topographer,  and 
maker  of  what  is  the  basis  of  the  old 
Eton  Greek  Grammar,  was  another  Pauline ; 
and  Milton,  and  Nelson,  and  Calamy,  and 
Cumberland,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  Halley,  and  poor  Major 
Andr6,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  {**  Junius," 
almost  everybody  says),  and  Bishop  Prince 
Lee,  and  Professor  Jowett^  eadi  name 
calling  up  a  history. 

Colet  died  of  the  sweating  sickness, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  severe  kind  of 
influenza.  He  recovered  for  a  while,  and 
then  went  into  the  Charterhouse,  at  Sheen, 
to  die.  Naturally  he  was  buried  in  St 
PauFs,  and  Lilly's  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment begins . 

Inclyte  Joannes  Londinae  gloria  gentia. 
Is  tibi  qui  quondan  Paole  Decannes  ent. 

Qui  toties  magno  resonabat  pectore  Christum, 
Doctor  et  interpres  fidus  EvangeliL     ■ 

Dean  Colet's  school  had  a  poor  relation 
whose  fortunes  were  sadly  different  from 
its  own. 

One  of  those  reformers  who  came  before 
their  time  was  Mr&  Maria  Hackett^  of 
Crosby  Square,  who  in  1 8 1 1  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  children  of  this  real  St.  Paul's  SdiooL 
She  remarks,  speaking  of  the  state  of  neglect 
into  which  the  school  had  been  allowed  to 
fall,  "  parity  of  name  rendered  the  injuj 
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the  more  difficult  of  detection,  siace  any 
observations  relating  to  St.  PauVs  School 
have  been  referred  to  that  of  the  Child 
Jesus."  Mr&  Hackett  found  the  old  trifling 
salary  still  paid  to  the  boys ;  the  almoner 
ought  to  have  been  their  music-master,  but 
he  handed  them  over  to  a  deputy  who 
eked  out  his  salary  by  hiring  them  out  to 
concerts.  Her  little  book,  Correspondence 
and  Evidence  Eespecting  the  Ancient 
Collegiate  School  Attached  to  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  exposes  one  of  those  malver- 
sations of  which  at  that  time  almost  all  our 
cathedrals  afforded  an  instance.  It  is  com- 
paratively lately  that  Eochester  was  made 
to  do  its  duty  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  the 
energy  and  determination  of  the  grammar- 
school  master. 

Mrs.  Hackett  wrote  to  the  bishop, 
pointing  out  that  both  the  chancellor  and 
almoner  were  bound  to  look  after  and  to 
teach  the  children  of  a  once  famous  school, 
where  Ingulphus,  Edward  the  Confessor's 
courtier,  got  his  learning,  and  which  suc- 
cessive bishops  endowed  with  ample  tithes. 
The  boys  were  running  about  the  neighbour- 
ing streets  all  day,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  when 
the  services  began.  Dean  Colet's  school 
would  have  none  of  them,  because,  urged 
the  Mercers'  Company,  their  own  school  is 
richly  endowed.  She  cites  the  case  of  "  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  in  what 
professes  to  be  a  music  school  since  he  was 
nine,  and  cannot  play  a  bar,  has  not  even 
been  taught  his  notes,  and  has  now  to  seek 
both  education  and  business."  A  little  pet 
of  hers,  for  whose  sake  apparently  she 
made  a  female  Quixote  of  herself,  was 
always  getting  into  trouble  because,  being 
determined  to  learn  something  of  music,  he 
found  the  times  so  ill-arranged  that  he  was 
always  late  for  servica 

The  bishop  with  freezing  politeness 
refers  her  to  the  dean,  who  was  also  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  j  and  so  there  was  a  long  delay 
while  he  was  away  at  his  see.  She  employed 
the  interval  in  writing  to  Dr.  Wellesley 
and  Dr.  Hughes,  and  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
"  the  junior  cardinal."  This  latter  worthy 
she  speedily  convicted  of  something  very 
like  prevarication.  He  pleaded  poverty. 
He  only  got  sixty  pounds  a  year  from  the 
cathedral,  most  of  which  was  spent  on 
journeys  to  and  fro ;  for  his  slender  income 
obliged  him  to  live  down  at  his  country 
rectory.  "  True,"  says  she, "  your  nominal 
income  is  small,  but  you  say  nothing  of 
your  share  of  the  reserved  rents,  fines, 
and  other  gains  which  raise  it  to  almost 
five  times  its  nominal  value."    She  did 


not  make  much  way,  poor  lady.  The 
dean  refused  point-blank  to  let  her  into 
the  muniment-room,  where  she  wanted 
to  verify  some  of  the  deeds  of  gift  where- 
with the  school  had  been  enriched.  Yet 
for  seventeen  years  she  was  indefatigably  at 
work,  helping  on  the  reform  which,  by-and- 
by,  the  Charity  Commissioners  took  up. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  but  for  voices  like 
hers,  and  the  honest  efforts  of  a  very  few 
dignitaries,  among  whom  Copleston  was 
the  chief,  nothing  would  have  been  done. 
She  was  a  strong  Churchwoman.  Her 
feeling  was  that  ''by  proper  schools 
Dissenters  might  be  won  over,"  and  what 
grieved  her  so  sorely  is  that ''  schools  which 
were  under  the  special  charge  of  priests  and 
prelates,  should  haye  got  into  such  a  dis- 
graceful state." 

This  school,  too,  had  a  famous  past.  It 
was  older  than  Alfred,  though  its  grammar 
master's  endowment  was  the  gift  of  Richard 
of  Belmeis  and  Richard  FitzNigel  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Ingulphus,  as  I  said, 
was  there.  FitzStephen  names  it  as  one  of 
the  ''tres  principales  ecclesise  scholse"  in 
London.  St.  Anthony's  was  another;  which 
was  the  third  t  Various  bishops  gave  it  a 
meadow  at  Fulham,  and  tithes  of  Ilings, 
and  Madeley,  and  Horsett,  and  ordered 
that  the  almoner  (this  above  all  excited 
Mrs.  Hackett's  ire)  should  be  ''  non  solum 
grammatices  sed  virtutis  magister." 

Of  Merchant  Taylors'  there  is  less  to 
say.  It  also  has  its  famous  names — of 
bishops  a  whole  army:  Juxon;  Andrews 
the  witty,  who  met  King  Charles's  cap- 
tious question  with  :  "  Your  majesty  may 
freely  take  my  brother  Neale  of  Durham's 
money,  for  he  says  it  is  yours  " — Sherard, 
the  Oxford  Botany  Professor;  Neale, 
historian  of  the  Puritans ;  Latham,  natural 
historian  of  birds;  Lord  Clive;  Charles 
Mathews  and  his  son;  Charles  Young, 
the  tragedian ;  Sir  H.  Ellis,  and  Dr.  Birch, 
the  Orientalist, both  of  the  British  Museum; 
and  Albert  Smith,  of  the  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

Like  Dean  Colet's  school,  it  too  was  a 
fruit  of  the  renaissance.  Sir  Thomas  White, 
who  also  founded  St.  John's,  Oxford, 
bought,  in  1560,  the  manor  of  the  Rose, 
on  which  was  the  house  built  by  Sir  John 
Pulteney,  five  times  Lord  Mayor,  and 
inhabited  by  Edward  de  la  Pole,  and 
others  of  his  line.  Hence  the  names  of 
Suffolk  Lane,  Duck's-foot  Lane  (the  duke's 
footway  to  his  house),  Green  Lettuce 
(Lattice)  Lane.  In  Shakespeare's  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Buckingham's  surveyor  speaks 
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of  this  house.  White  arranged  that  two 
of  the  fellows  of  his  college  should  yearly 
examine  his  school ;  hut  in  1572  we  find 
them  complaining  that  they  were  too  poor 
to  travel  up,  wherefore  the  company  paid 
their  charges,  and  they  and  Home,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Nowell,  Dean  of  St. 
PauVs  (writer  of  the  well-known  Latin 
Catechism),  met  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
warden  and  assistants,  and  examined  in 
the  chapel,  Nowell  putting  them  on  in 
Horace,  "the  hoys  making  orations  and 
presenting  ahout  a  quire  of  paper  in 
written  verses." 

The  first  head-master  was  Mulcaster,  a 
good  scholar,  of  whom  Fuller  says :  "  In 
the  morning  he  would  exactly  and  plainly 
construe  and  parse  the  lesson  to  his 
scholars;  which  done,  he  slept  his  hour 
(custom  made  him  critical  to  proportion 
it),  hut  woe  to  the  scholar  that  slept  the 
while.  Awaking,  he  heard  them  accurately, 
and  Atropos  might  he  persuaded  to  pity 
as  soon  as  he  to  pardon  where  he  found 
just  fault  The  prayers  of  cockering 
mothers  prevailed  with  him  just  as  much 
as  the  requests  of  indulgent  fathers,  rather 
increasing  than  mitigating  his  severity  on 
their  offending  children." 

His  hoys  were  great  in  plays,  as  the 
Paulines  were  in  speeches,  whenever  any 
royal  personage  came  to  the  City.  He  was 
an  Eton  man,  who  migrated  from  King's, 
Cambridge,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Besides  plays,  he  was,  like  Ascham,  fond 
of  archery.  His  plays  were  popular.  For 
instance  :  «  Li  1574,  on  Candlemas  Night, 
Timoclia  at  the  Siege  of  Thebes  was 
performed  by  Mulcaster's  children  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  same  year  they 
played  Perseus  and  Anthomeris  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,"  and  a  few  years  after,  the  Master 
of  the  Revels  charges  for  a  Shrovetide 
play  by  the  same  children  called  A  Historie 
of  Ariodante  and  Grenucora. 

The  Brownists  were  very  anery  at  these 
performances,  which  often  to&  place  on 
Sunday,  and  they  finally  put  an  end  to  the 
custom  of  allowing  boys  to  play  interludes. 

The  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  seem 
to  have  been  bad  paymasters.  The  trouble 
with  the  St.  John's  fellows  about  coming 
up  to  examine  grew  chronic,  and  Mulcaster 
"  resigned,  being  poorly  paid,  and  went  to 
Paul's."  He  is  notable  for  standing  out 
against  taxation,  from  which,  in  old  time, 
schoolmasters  were  free;  and  one  is  glad 
to  hear  of  his  retiring  to  the  living  of 
Cranbrook,  and  then  to  that  of  Stanford 
Rivers. 


I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
Christ's    Hospital,  the    old  Grey   Friars' 
School,  re-founded  by  Edward  tiie  Sixth 
with  a  part  of  the  property  his  father  had 
plundered  from  the  friary.     So  it  was  with 
all  Edward's  schools.  At  Bath,  for  instance, 
there  had  been  a   famous  abbey-school, 
which,  of  course,  came  to  an  end  when  the 
monks  were  rooted  out.      By-and-by,  on 
petition    of    certain   influential  men,  the 
king  was  pleased  to  grant  back  a  fraction 
of  the  abbey  lands  for  the  support  of  what 
was    henceforth    called    King    Edwajrd's 
Royal  Grammar  School — an  easy  way  of 
setting  up  places  of  education.     The  men 
who  moved  Edward  to  found  the  Bluecoat 
School,  and  also  Bartholomew's   Hospital 
-^who  knows  the  curious  old  prioiy  church 
of   Great    St.   Bartholomew,  with  Prior 
Rahere's    tomb) — were   Ridley   and  Sir 
R.  Dobbs,  the  Lord   Mayor,  and  Sir  6. 
Barnes.     To  Cecil,  Ridley  wrote  :  "  I  must 
be  a  suitor  to  you  in  our  Master  Christ's 
cause.     I  beseech  you  be  good  unto  Hint 
He  hath  been  too  long  abroad  without 
lodging  in  the  streets   of    London,  both 
hungry,    and    naked,    and    cold.      Now, 
thanks  be  unto  Almighty  God,  the  dty 
are  willing  to  refresh  Him,  but  they  lack 
lodging."    And  so  he  goes  on  to  plead  for 
the  sick  and  the  erring,  and  the  gutter- 
children,  the  old  support  of  all  of  whom 
had  been  eaten  up  by  rapacious  courtiers 
representing    themselves    as   zealous   re- 
formers of  religion.     He  points  out  how 
certain   places — Bridewell,   St    Thomas's, 
Grey   Friars  —  stand  desolate,  and  may 
readily  be   turned   to    pious    uses.    The 
Mayor  backs  up  his  appeal,  and  his  thanks 
are  hearty :  "  Oh,  Dobbs,  Dobbs,  alderman 
and  knight,  thou  in  thy  yeare  didst  win 
my  heart  for  ever  more,  for  that  honour- 
able act,  that  most  blessed  work  of  God, 
of  the  creation  and  setting-up  of  Christ's 
holy  hospitals  and  truly  reugioos  houses." 
In  this  world  it  so  constantly  happens  that 
the  wrong  man  gets  the  praise,  uiat  one  is 
not  astonished  to  find  the  head  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  instead  of  that  of  Dobbs  on  the 
Blnecoat-boys'  buttons.      Among   famous 
"  Blues"  I  can  mention  W.  Campion,  the 
Jesuit,  John  Vicars,  Jeremiah  Markland, 
the  antiquary,  Stillingfleet  (says  Pepys), 
Bishop  Middleton,  of  Calcutta,  and  Uiat 
other  Calcutta  luminanr.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine, 
whose  book  on  Early  Law  ought  to  have 
made  the  Irish  contented,  for  it  proves 
them  to  be  true  Aryans  by  showing  that 
that  old  Breton  code  of  theirs,  which  James 
the  First's  lawyers  so  contemptuously  flung 
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aside,  is  full  of  striking  resemblances  to 
the  boasted  common  law  of  England. 
Then,  of  coarse,  there  is  the  galaxy  of 
which  Lamb  gives  such  a  delightful  record 
in  those  Essays  of  Elia  which  tell  us  all 
about  Christ's  Hospital  as  it  was — himself, 
Coleridge,  Le  Grice,  etc.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  abomt  the  dress.  I  am  glad  we 
did  not  wear  it;  and  yet,  almost  all  England 
over,  it  is  a  title  to  respect.  I  heard  of  a 
Blue  who  nearly  came  to  grief  in.  France 
in  the  first  days  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
dress  was  so  mediaeval  that  whispers  of 
''  Le  petit  Jesuit  I''  began  to  pass  around. 
But  in  England  I  ndver  knew  but  one  man 
who  had  the  heart  to  make  a  Bluecoat-boy 
— or  rather,  his  father — uncomfortable  by 
saying ''he'd  brought  all  his  children  up 
without  public  help,  thank  Godl"  The 
said  man  had  a  pilchard-fishery,  and  was 
called  ''Count-fin/'  from  the  sharpness 
with  which  he  looked  after  each  individual 
fisL  Moreover,  among  several  hard  mine- 
managers  he  was  known  for  the  hardest 
What  a  safeguard  to  elder  boys  the  garb 
must  be  in  a  city  I  need  not  point  out. 

I  must  say  that,  whatever  be  the  cause, 
Christ's  Hospital  has,  for  its  numbers,  had 
fewer  great  men  than  any  of  our  great 
schools.  I  have  looked  through  the  list  of 
exhibitioners ;  of  most  of  them  it  is  merely 
recorded  that  they  went  to  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  as  the  case  might  be.  The  only 
others  I  need  mention  are  Scholefield,  the 
Cambridge  Greek  Professor,  and  Haig- 
Brown,  whom  the  Bluecoat  School  has 
given  as  a  head-master  to  the  Carthusians. 
I  trust  that  when  my  school  is  three 
centuries  and  more  old  it  will  have  some- 
thing far  nobler  to  show  than  the  school 
of  I)obbs  and  Ridley  can  point  to. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LSTTH  ADAMS. 

PART  ITL 

CHAPTER  XrV.      JAKE'S  SILVER  WATCH  AND 

CHAIN. 

Hester  Devenant  slept  quietly  now  by 
the  side  of  him  she  had  in  life  so  loved, 
and  in  death  so  passionately  yet  faultily 
mourned. 

The  White  House  was  closed,  and  the 
grim  goblin  on  the  stairs,  that  the  boy 
Ralph  had  touched  tenderly  night  by  night 
as  he  passed  it  by,  had  only  its  fellows  to 
gibe  and  grin  at ;  and  even  that  in  the 
weird,  uncanny  gloom  bom  of  shuttered 
windows  and  closed  doors. 


To  the  outer  world  it  seemed  as  though 
a  strange  drama  was  played  out,  the  actors 
gone,  the  lights  turned  down,  the  stage 
deserted.  Only  those  behind  the  scenes 
knew  that  the  play  was  only  just  begun, 
the  stage  only  shifted,  the  most  delicate 
and  intricate  part  of  the  plot  still  to  be 
carried  out 

Becklington  did  not  hear  with  much 
surprise  that  Hester  Devenant  had  died 
**  unlike  most,"  since  she  had  lived  in  the 
same  fashion. 

"  It  wur  folly  to  look  for  her  to  do  owt 
same  as  other  folk,"  said  Jake,  wisely 
shaking  his  head  over  a  lifetime's  persistent 
eccentricity.  "  Ony  one  of  us  can  mak* 
a  nat'ral  endin'  i'  our  beds  wi'  doctor  and 
parson,  each  after  his  kind,  and  weepin' 
relatives  around ;  but  it's  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  woman  like  Gabriel's  widow  that 
she  should  dee  loike  t'  ruck  on  us." 

'*  It  was  like  that !"  said  Dr.  Turtle,  the 
individual  to  whom  these  animadversions 
were  addressed,  and  he  flipped  his  fingers 
smartly  in  the  air.     "  Like  that ! " 

**  Lord  save  us !"  ejaculated  Jake,  a  prey 
to  the  same  emotion  as  that  which  would 
have  caused  a  Catholic  to  cross  himself  in 
hot  haste.  Then  he  leant  his  arms  on 
the  boot  he  was  mending,  and  looked 
gravely  and  intently  at  the  doctor  over 
his  horn-rimmed  spectacles.  "  Weel^ 
weel,"  he  said,  "hoo's  at  rest,  doctor, 
and  that's  more  than  ony  man  could 
say  of  her  while  she  lived,  or  of  them 
as  lived  anigh  her,"  he  added,  not  without 
a  twinkle  in  his  little  bright  eyes  either. 
'*  1  tell  you  what  it  is :  her  worritin'  ways 
had  a  seet  more  to  say  to  Gabriers  sorry 
ending  than  had  the  bank  robbery ;  and 
as  to  Miss  Hilda — bless  her  sweet  face  I — 
it's  mony  a  time  I've  thought  things  wur 
sadder  than  should  be  for  one  so  young." 

''Please  Heaven  the  sadness  will  die 
out  of  it  now,  Jake." 

"  Ay,  ay,''  nodded  the  cobbler,  preparing 
to  resume  his  work ;  ''  when  she's  Maister 
Ralph's  wedded  wife  she'll  happen  learn 
to  smile  a  bit  oftener — the  fault  wanna  be 
hisen  if  she  doan't ;  but  he's  had  a  sight  o' 
sorrer  hissen  has  Maister  Ralph,  and  needs 
cheerin'  as  much  as  she  do,  for  his  'art  wur 
fair  broke  by  t'  squoire's  deatih,  and  he 
carries  a  mony  more  years  on  his  yed  than 
belongs  theer  by  reet — that  do  he  I  Ay, 
doctor,  but  it's  a  rum  go,  too,  as  mak's 
Hester  Devenant's  choUt  mistress  o'  the 
Dale.  Whoy,  I  moind  when  she  used  to  go 
oop  theer  to  see  Miss  Alice  and  t'ould  squoire, 
and  tak'  her  dish  o'  tea  i'  the  housekeeper's- 
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room,  and  be  lamed  to  play  the  harpBi- 
chord  by  that  same  dear  lady,  and  it  wur 
thout  a  foine  thing  for  her  to  be  so  privi- 
leged above  her  fellows — that  it  wnr.  Yet 
I  reckon  the  gentry  'ull  tak  to  her  like  a 
duck  to  wayter,  as  t'  sayin'  goes — and 
well  may  they,  or  ony  sich,  fer  she's  a  fair 
flower  to  be  set  i*  ony  men's  bress, 
be  he  who  he  may.  She  got  a  tidy 
scare,  though,  I  reckon,  doctor,  when 
the  mother  turned  the  comer  so  mighty 
sharp,  wi'  never  a  goodbye,  nor  a  squeeze 
o'  t'  bond,  nor  nowt  as  the  lass  moight 
how'd  on  to  afterwards.  The  maid  as  wur 
t'  fust  to  reach  her,  said  it  would  ha'  gone 
hard  wi'  onyone  to  say  which  face  wur 
whitest — the  dead  mother  or  the  living 
choilt — and  the  last  wailin'  fit  to  break  the 
heart  in  a  chap's  body  to  hear  her." 

"  Jake,  Jake,"  said  the  doctor,  blowing 
his  nose  violently,  **  men  in  my  profession 
see  strange  sights  and  sad  ones ;  they  need 
strong  nerves — nerves  of  iron,  the  courage 
of  a  soldier ;  but  thank  God,  Miss  Hilda 
has  good  friends  to  stand  by  her  in  the  day 
of  tribulation.  She  is  well  cared  for,  Jake, 
by  our  good  vicar  and  his  wife." 

'*  Which  on  us,  as  comes  in  ony  trouble, 
isna — if  you  come  to  that  ? "  said  Jake. 
**  Wi*  the  loike  o'  you  to  fettle  broken  legs, 
and  the  loike  o*  him  and  her  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted,  and  comfort  them  as 
is  heavy-laden,  Becklington's  well  done 
by  i'  the  matter  o'  mendin' — temp'ral  and 
spiritoo'al,  say  I ! " 

"  While  in  the  matter  of  boot-mending, 
it  might  do  worse  than  little  Jake  the 
cobbler — eh,  man  1 "  said  Dr.  Turtle,  taking 
an  airy  pinch,  and  pleased  with  his  own 
readiness. 

"  Maybe,  doctor,  maybe  ;  but  my  trade 
isna  what  it  wur.  There's  new  fangled 
notions  about — there's  a  frowardness  in 
heels  and  toes  as  no  modest  female  should 
connive  at;  but  fal-lals  o'  that  mak' 
ketches  the  female  fancy,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  a  sight  o'  folk  go  to  York,  or 
some  such  scarlet  Babylon,  to  buy  their 
Sunday  best;  but  for  honest  workaday 
boots  they  still  come  to  little  Jake,  so 
happen  it's  broad  as  it's  long." 

"  Still,  you  are  a  prosperous  man,  Jake, 
or  you  couldn't  treat  yourself  to  such  fal- 
lals as  a  new  silver  watch-chain,  such  as  I 
see  glistening  under  the  fob  of  your  apron 
now  and  again  1 " 

"Ay,  but  yo've  sharp  eyes,  doctor — 
sharp  eyes  of  your  own,"  said  Jake,  slipping 
his  head  out  of  the  leather  loop  that  held 
up  the  bib  of  his  apron,   and  drawing 


from  his  pocket  a  handsome  silver  watch. 
**  V  seal  nowt  but  t'  tail-end  o'  the  matter. 
Look  yejthere — there's  a  beauty  for  ye ! " 
and  he  held  up  the  watch  in  the  sunlight 

"  Bless  us  all ! "  said  Dr.  Turtle ;  "  why, 
Jake,  you're  quite  a  dandy  !  " 

''  It  looks  loike  it,  do'ant  it  1 "  replied 
Jake  with  a  grin.  "  But  it's  others  as  has 
druv  me  to  't  I  hanna  took  to  't  nat'raL 
I'll  tell  yo  how  this  here  glorification  come 
about  Twas  this  way.  Here  I  set- 
last  Friday  it  wur  a.  week  —  thinkin'  of 
nothin'  at  all  but  my  wark,  an'  tryin'  to 
puzzle  out  an  awk'ard  turn  o'  a  toon  we're 
after  lamin'  at  t'  chapeL  Weel,  all  in  a 
minute  there  cooms  a  sailor-chap,  as  brings 
hissen  to  anchor  just  wheer  yo're  a  standm' 
now.  *Well,'  says  he,  'and  how  do  yo' 
find  yoursen,  my  man  ? '  *  Yo're  mighty 
pleasant,'  says  I,  lookin'  up  at  'im  ;  *  I  find 
mysen  partic'lar  comfortable,'  says  L  *  I'm 
glad  of  that,'  says  he,  and  then  he  whistled 
a  bit,  same  as  yore  seaf arin'  chap  allers  does 
when  he's  a  goin'  to  foot-it-merry  i'  the 
hornpipe  line.  '  Is  yore  name  Jake ) '  says 
he.  '  It  is,'  says  I ;  '  have  yo'  owt  to  say 
agen  it  1 '  <  Not  I,'  says  he ;  '  it's  like  old 
music  to  me ; '  and  wi'  that  he  smoilt  all 
over  his  face  till  he  looked  like  t'  ridn' 
sun  atop  o'  Mrs.  Callender's  clock.  *  Why, 
Jake,'  says  he, '  han'  yo  clean  forgot  me  t ' 
and  at  that  word,  and  t'  look  as  come  along 
wi'  't,  down  went  last  and  boot  clatterin' 
atop  o'  one  another,  and  'I'm  domed,' 
shouts  I, '  if  it  b'eant  little  Patch! ' " 

"Not  the  widow's  sonl"  said  Dr. 
Turtle,  all  amazement  "It  was  never 
the  poor  widow's  son,  Jake  1 " 

"It  were  no'but  he;  and  in  he  coom, 
and  down  he  set ;  and  such  a  tale  he  had 
to  tell !  Why,  'twur  for  all  t'world  like  a 
story-book" 

"Jake,  I  am  right  glad  yoor  kindness 
to  that  poor  woman  and  her  little  ones 
has  had  its  reward,  even  'after  many 
days.'" 

Jake  knew  that  the  good  old  doctor 
spoke  thus,  not  of  that  gorgeous  gift,  the 
silver  watch  and  chain,  but  of  the  gratefdl 
memory  of  which  it  was  the  sign  and 
signal. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  he  said,  wagging  his  grizzled 
head ;  '^  I  wur  reetly  glad^i'  my  heart  as 
they  hadna  forgot  the  little  cobbler." 

"  But  what  was  the  story  Patch  had  to 
tell  1 "  continued  Dr.  Turtle. 

"  Weel — she'd  cheered  np  had  that  po'r 
widow- woman  —  tuk  to  less  whimpering 
ways,  I  reckon,  and  tidied  hersen  up  some. 
Ony  way,   i'   the   end,  she  wed   wi'  an 
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honest  mon  as  faythered  the  dead  mon's 
childer  same  as  if  they  wur  his  own.  He 
did  well  by  'em,  I  warrant  yo*,  and  Patch 
wur  giv'  a  power  o'  schoolin',  but  he'd  a 
rovin'  nature  in  'im,  so  he  set  his  moind 
on  goin'  to  sea ;  and  what  does  that  honest 
chap  do  but  'prentice  'im  i'  the  marchant 
service.  Weel,  sir,  when  Patch  come 
whoam  from  his  third  long  yoyage,  it  wur 
to  find  hissen  an  inheritor." 

''  A  what  ? "  quoth  the  doctor,  puzzled, 
and  stimulating  his  brain  with  a  pincL 

"An  inheritor — that  is  to  say,  an  heir," 
explained  Jake.  "The  chap  as  robbed 
Stirling's  bank — be  who  he  moight  and 
where  he  moight — had  taken  a  fit  o'  soft- 
heartedness,  th^t  had  he." 

Dr.  Turtle  drew  suddenly  nearer  to 
the  speaker.  It  almost  seemed  as  though 
his  venerable  cheek  had  lost  a  shade  of 
its  naturally  healthy  colour.  The  doctor 
was  as  rosy  as  an  apple  that  time  has 
shrivelled  yet  not  robbed  of  its  ruddy 
glory.  Time,  in  truth,  seemed  to  have 
ripened  rather  than  aged  Dr.  Turtle.  His 
form  was  as  slender  and  upright,  his 
manner  as  debonair  as  ever. 

But  now,  as  Jake's  last  words  fell  upon 
his  ear,  he  seemed  all  at  once  to  shrink 
together ;  to  gather  himself  up  closely ;  to 
lose  his  wonted  air  of  happy  interest  in  the 
history  of  Widow  Bunnycastle  and  her 
family. 

"  May  I  step  into  that  cosy  parlour  of 
yours,"  he  said,  "  and  warm  'my  fingers  at 
the  blaze  1  They  are  a  bit  benumbed,  for 
the  first  autumn  winds  strike  chill,  and 
my  blood  is  old,  Jake,  old,  and  lacks  the 
fire  it  once  had." 

Not  a  little  surprised  at  such  an  un- 
looked-for claim  upon  his  hospitality, 
laying  the  honour  done  him  somewhat  at 
the  door  of  the  new  watch  and  chain ;  and 
fervently  hoping  that  a  neighbour  or  two 
might  see  his  guest  ushered  through  the 
shop  to  the  "  cosy  parlour "  behind,  Jake 
hastened  to  open  the  half-door  with  its 
jingling  bell  (jingling  it  more  than  was 
needful  in  order  to  attract  the  notice 
of  any  chance  passer-by).  Dr.  Turtle, 
stepping  gingerly  among  boots,  and  shoes, 
and  fragments  of  leather  and  tools,  made 
his  way  to  the  small,  exquisitely  neat  room 
that  looked  into  a  tiny  courtyard  all  ablaze 
with  scarlet-runners  and  a  monster  sun- 
flower or  two. 

Jake  whisked  off  his  apron,  and  hung  it 
on  a  peg  behind  the  door.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  sit  at  his  work  and  in  his  working 
attire  when  folks  stopped  for  a  chat  out- 1 


side,  but  when  quality  saw  fit  to  make 
themselves  at  home  in  the  parlour,  more 
pomp  and  ceremony  was  called  for. 

**  Yea,"  said  the  doctor  contentedly, 
"  this  is  a  vast  improvement,  Jake." 

He  drew  up  a  wooden  chair — whose 
legs  squeaked  horribly  on  the  flagged  floor 
in  the  process — close  beside  the  fire,  and 
set-to  warming  his  hands. 

"  And  how  goes  on  the  new  partner — 
eh  1 "  he  said  presently. 

"Which  it's  Abel  you're  drivin*  at, 
doclierl  Weel,  woel,  he  does  his  best, 
and  which  on  us  con  do  morel  He's 
a  long  lanky  chap,  as  was  never  made 
for  to  sit  compact  and  comfortable  on  a 
cobbler's  bench;  but  he  tucks  his  legs 
away  best  as  he  can,  and  mak's  t'  best  on 
himsen,  and  when  I'm  gone  he'll  be  ready 
to  step  into  my  shoes,  as  the  sayin'  goes, ' 
which  for  'im  means  mendin' other  people's. 
He  bean't  over  broight  i'  t'  yed,  bean't 
Abel,  but  he's  main  good  to  his  blind  old 
mother,  so  I  dinna  grudge  givin'  him  a 
lift — not  I.  It  bean't  every  mon  as  is 
built  for  his  trade,"  continued  Jake  with  a 
furtive  glance  of  complacency  at  his  own 
spindles ;  "  but  it's  a  mighty  foine  thing, 
doctor,  when  t'  legs  is  fitted  for  t'  burden 
as  well  as  t*  back — as  the  sayin'  goes." 

The  sudden  agitation  which  had  shaken 
Dr.  Turtle  seemed  now  to  have  passed. 

He  cleared  his  throat,  and  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  the  wonderful  story  which  had 
been  told  by  the  donor  of  the  silver  watch, 
for  such  he  had  conjectured  Patchto  be. 

"So  the  boy  Patch  found  himself  an 
inheritor,  did  hel" 

"Aye,  and  to  some  tune,"  said  Jake, 
taking  up  his  dropped  parable  with 
avidity,  and  sitting  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
his  chair,  as  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  his 
guest;  "for,  as  I  wur  saying  when  yo' 
wur  took  wi'  the  chills,  the  chap  as  robbed 
Stirling's  Bank  sent  back  every  penny  of 
the  widow's  mite — ^which  I  use  as  a  figger, 
sir — meanin'  all  as  wur  stole  from  Mistress 
Bunnycastle,  'even  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thin',*  as  the  book  hath  it " 

"  How  was  it  sent  1 "  put  in  the  doctor, 
speaking  as  though  he  were  a  little  short 
of  breath. 

"  Secretly— done  up  to  look  like  nothiu' 
in  per'ticUer,"  answered  Jake,  leaning 
across  a  small  deal-table  that  stood  be- 
tween host  and  guest,  and  opening  his 
eyes  alarmingly  wide  ;  "  it  wur  done  that 
crafty-like  as  nothin'  wur  never  known 
like  it,  and  wheer  it  came  from  the  Lord 
knows,  and  none  else,  I  reckon  ! " 
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*'  How  did  the — person  who  sent  it, 
know  where  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  to  be 
found?"  said  the  doctor,  rubbing  one 
hand  thoughtfully  over  the  other,  and 
looking  at  the  fire. 

**  That's  the  puzzlement  of  it,  doctor  ! " 
cried  Jake,  going  near  to  upset  the  table 
in  his  excitement ;  "  but  come  it  did,  by 
post  too,  from  Lunnun;  but,  deary  me, 
Lunnun's  a  big  place  to  look  fer  a  sma' 
thing  in,  wi'  ony  hopes  o'  findin'  it  But 
there's  more  o*  this  story  to  come  yet,  sir — 
not  about  the  'heritance  as  Patch  'herited, 
but  about  a  strange  kind  o'  chance  as 
befell  him  in  that  there  voyage  I  spoke  of. 
Happen,  however,  I'd  best  finish  about  the 
'heritance  first.  Well,  sir,  that  man  as 
had  married  the  widow  and  faythered  her 
childer,  he  just  took  that  money,  and 
parted  it  out  to  each  choilt  a  part  He'd 
more  than  enoo'  himsen,  said  he,  for  him 
and  t'  missus,  and  t'  money  wur  eamt  by 
him  as  wur  dead  and  gone,  so  that  wur 
t'  best  way  to  deal  by 't  Then  him,  and 
her,  and  t'  lads  got  agate  spakin'  o' 
that  dratted  old  miller,  wi'  a  heart  as  hard 
as  'is  own  grindstone,  and " 

"  Of  all  you  did,  my  generous  friend,  to 
help  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  f"  put  in 
the  doctor. 

"  Weel,  happen  they  did  call  little  Jake 
to  mind — in  truth  I  reckon  they  must  ha' 
said  summat,  for  Patch,  he  cried  out: 
'  Blest  if  I  don't  buy  a  silver  watch  aa  big 
as  a  turmit,  and  take  it  along  to  Jake  the 
cobbler!'  at  which,  says  the  man  as 
faythered  him :  *  Yo'  conna  do  a  better 
thing.'  So  yo'  see,  doctor,  part  o'  the 
'heritance  come  to  me,  as  yo'  may  say,  and 
sin'  the  day  Patch  brought  it,  and  the 
town  knew  I'd  got  it»  there's  not  a  boy  i' 
Becklington  but  what's  come  grinnin'  to 
my  window  to  ax  me  the  time  o'  day,  just 
to  get  a  glint  o'  Jake's  gran'  watch." 

"  Naturally— of  course  they  have,"  said 
Dr.  Turtle ;  *'  but  come,  Jake,  tell  me  what 
other  marvels  have  you  to  relate  1  Time 
flies,  and  I  must  fly  with  it" 

"  I've  this  to  relate,"  said  Jake,  revelling 
in  his  position  as  the  teller  of  strange 
news,  and  mouthing  his  words  slowly  to 
prolong  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself 
speak.  "  I've  this  to  tell :  the  last  voyage 
but  one  as  ever  Patch  took,  who  should  be 

I  aboard  the  vessel  as  he  served  in — but 

TiJl'  a  guess  at  it  now,  doctorl" 


"Master  Ralph,"  said  the  doctor,  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  hand 
over  his  eyes. 

"  None  other,"  said  Jake.  "  Him  and  the 
poor  gentleman  as  were  drownded  dead 
i'  the  very  next  voyage  ever  they  want 
on.  Weel,  Master  Ralph,  when  he  fomid 
from  the  captain  as  a  lad  aboard  had 
lived  i'  Becklington,  and  been  i'  Bed:- 
lington  toime  o  the  bank  robbery,  lui 
had  him  into  his  cabin,  and  Patch  made 
free  to  tell  him  all  about  the  other 
young  'una  at  home,  and  Maister  Ralph, 
Lord  bless  him !  were  as  gentle  as  gentle^ 
and  seemed  to  love  to  hear  it  alL  He 
shook  hands  wi'  Patch,  and  '  My  lad,'  says 
he,  *  I'm  right  glad  that  all  has  gone  so 
well  wi'  you  and  yours,  and  there's  yet 
another  as  'nil  be  glad  at  heart  too,'  says 
he,  '  for  I'll  write  to  my  dear  father,'  says 
he,  '  as  soon  as  I  set  my  foot  on  land,  and 
tell  him  all  the  story.'  Why,  Lord  ha' 
mercy !  do  yo'  be  cold  still,  doctorl "  said 
Jake,  interrupting  his  narrative  suddenly, 
and  staring  hard  at  his  guest;  **rm 
varry  feared  yo've  took  a  proper  chill; 
yo're  as  white  as  milk,  an'  shakin'  loika. 
Yo'd  best  gang  whoam,  sir,  and  tak'  a  hoi 
posset  afore  yo'  go  to  bed." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  **  your  advice  is 
good — ^you  ought  to  belong  to  our  profes- 
sion ;  you'd  be  an  ornament  to  it,  Jake— 
an  ornament  to  it  Good-day  to  you,  good- 
day — good-day ! " 

Left  alone,  Jake  scratched  his  head, 
staring  blankly  at  the  old  matchlock  abore 
the  mantel 

"  If  I  didn't  know  as  he  was  a  sober- 
minded  gentleman,  I  should  be  fiuieying 
he'd  stayd  too  long  at  Widow  Green's  on 
his  way  hera  My  sakes  i  I  hope  he  aint 
sickenin'  for  a  fever  of  the  brain.  Beckling- 
ton could  ill  spare  Dr.  Turtla  Happen 
he  were  a  bit  shook  over  the  sad  end  as 
Mistress  Hester  made;  he's  as  tende^ 
hearted  as  a  chicken,  is  the  doctor,  thou^ 
he  do  talk  so  mighty  big  about  nerves  and 
such-like." 
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JENIFEE. 

BV  A»»IE  THOMAS  (llilS.  PEKDKU  CUDLIP). 
CHAPTER    L       HOW  JENIFER   iHRKETED. 

"  Order  the  pony-trap  at  once,  Jenifer, 
and  drive  in  to  Exeter  as  fast  as  you  can, 
It  is  really  providential  that  I  got  that 
card  from  Tammy  last  night,  telling  me 
about  the  teal  and  widgeon  ;  teal  is  what 
your  brother  profera,  I  know,  but  if  the  teal 
o  all  goDO — ■ — " 

"  If  there's  a  doubt  about  any  being 
left,  don't  you  think  I  may  as  well  give 
myself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  mother, 
and  stay  for  tennis  this  afternoon  1 " 

"  My  dear  Jenifer,  what  are  you  thinking 
about  t  Witb  all  I  have  on  my  head 
,  between  now  and  tonight,  is  it  likely  that 
I  shall  overweight  myself  with  the  '  last 
straw,'  which  tennis  would  be ! "  Mrs. 
Kay  asked,  with  a  manner  that,  had  it 
been  ailk,  might  be  described  as  amusement 
shot  with  vexation.  "  Your  brother — your 
eldest  brother — is  bringing  home  his  bride, 
and  I  have  only  six  hours  wherein  to 
prepare  a  fitting  reception  for  her," 

"  I  don't  think  my  eldest  brother 
deserves  to  have  so  much  consideration 
shown  to  him,  as  we  never  knew  that  he 
had  a  bride,  or  thought  of  having  one,  till 
his  telegram  came  half  an  hour  ago,"  Jenifer 
■aid  coldly. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  perhaps  not ;  but  if  jou 
lad  a  eon  you  would  most  likely  be  as 
lenient  to  his  lapses  towards  you  as  I  am 
to  Hubert's  towards  me.  I  am  his  mother, 
and  if  the  thought  of  his  wife  has  put  me 
out  of  his  mind  for  a  time,  why,  all  I 
can  do  is  to  love  her  the  more  for  having 
von  so  much  love  from  my  son,  for  to  have 
von  so  much  she  must  have  given  largely. 

"And  if  I  could  ever  forget  for  a  moment 
(which  I  can't)  that  you  are  the  sweetest 


and  wisest  mother  in  the  world,  I'd  tell, 
you  you  were  talking  stuff  and  nonsense' 
now,"  .Jenifer  said  heartily.  "  As  it  ia  I'll ' 
only  tell  you  that  the  teal  shall  be  offered 
up  to  Hubert  to-night,  if  any  are  to  be  got 

Exeter." 

''And  after  all,"  her  mother  said  coax- 
jly,  "  it  is  getting  a  little  late  for  tennis  ; 
the  courts  are  quite  damp  and  slippery. 
You  know  how  you  dislike  damp  and 
slippery  courts,  Jenifer ;  and  it's  just  pos- 
sible that  our  friends  may  not  come  at 
all.  JuUft  Mills  said  yesterday  that  we 
were  not  to  count  upon  their  party,  as  she 
fancied  she  felt  a  cold  coming." 

"  Julia  only  said  that  becaiwe  she  wasn't 
sure  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Hunsdon 
bad  either  been  asked  or  was  coming.  Her 
cold  cleared  off  directly  I  told  her  we  were 
sure  of  him." 

"  Then  the  WortUeye  said  they  couldn't 
be  here  till  late  I " 

"  They  always  say  that,  and  and  by 
coming  before  everybody  else.  Valuable 
as  the  Worthleys'  time  is,  they  always 
contrive  to  be  in  with  the  fiddlers  and 
ont  with  the  lights." 

Mrs.  Uay  laughed  and  patted  her 
daughter's  shoulder. 

"  What  makes  you  a  little  acid  to-day, 
Jenifer  1 " 

"Hubert's  telegram,  I  think,  mother. 
It  does  seem  so  hard — so  hard,"  the  girl 
continued  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  that 
after  being  so  much  to  Hubert  all  his  life, 
we  shoald  suddenly  come  down  to  being 
treated  like  any  hotel-keeper,  to  whom  he 
would  telegram  for  a  room  and  a  dinner." 

"  You  did  order  the  jKiny,  didn't  you, 
dear  1  "  her  mother  asked,  discreetly  dis- 
regarding this  outburst 

"  Yea  ;  Nettle's  ready  by  this  time,  and 
so  am  I,  mother,  really — quite  ready,  and 
willing  too,"  Jenifer  answered,  kissing  her 
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mother  as  she  spoko.  ''Make  out  YOnr 
list  wliilo  Fm  putting  on  my  hat,  and  I'll 
bo  ilowii  in  five  minutos." 

Mrs.  Kay's  list  was  not  quite  ready  when 
Jenifer,  armed  for  her  drive  "with  whip, 
gauntlets,  and  waterproof,  reappeared. 
Many  other  things  besides  teal  and  widgeon 
had  suddenly  become  essential  to  what 
she  deemed  the  fitting  reception  of  her 
dearly  loved  eldest  son  and  his  unknown 
bride. 

''I  shall  put  the  dinner  off  till  eight, 
Jenifer.  That  will  give  you  time  to  do  all 
the  flowers  after  you  come  back.  What 
will  your  father  say  when  he  hears  of  it  ? 
I  wish  he  would  come  before  any  of  these 
possible  tennis  people  arrive.  It  will  be 
so  awkward  telling  him  before  them  alL 
I  wonder  what  your  father  will  say.*' 

"  Father  will  be  furious  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  he  will  make  us  feel  that  we  are 
not  half  fervid  enough  in  our  expressions 
of  delight  at  the  prospect  of  receiving 
Hubert's  bride.  Don't  trouble  yourself 
more  than  you  can  help,  mother  dear, 
while  I'm  away.     And  now  I'm  off ! " 

The  girl  took  the  shopping-list,  and  went 
out  to  her  pony-trap  with  a  mind  more 
perplexed,  and  a  heart  more  burdened,  than 
they  had  over  been  in  all  her  previous  life. 
This  sudden,  unexpected  announcement  of 
her  eldest  brother's  marriage  with  a  wife 
of  whom  his  family  had  never  even  heard 
distressed  her  sorely.  For  Hubert  ranked 
next  to  her  mother  in  Jenifer's  affections, 
and  that  Hubert  should  have  acted  in  an 
underhand  and  selfishly  thoughtless  way 
towards  his  own  people,  for  the  sake  of  a 
**  strange  woman,"  made  her  smart  with 
the  bitter  pain  of  impotency  which  comes 
over  the  majority  of  women-folk  at  some 
time  or  other  during  their  lives. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hubert  came  next 
to  her  mother  in  the  girl's  affections,  and 
this  was  the  truth,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear  when  it  is  added  that  Jenifer  had 
lived  twenty-two  years  in  the  world,  and 
that  her  beauty  was  a  fact  which  no  one 
could  gainsay. 

It  was  beauty  of  an  order  that  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  the  educated  as  well 
as  of  the  uneducated  eye.  She  had  fair 
height,  and  well  rounded  and  proportioned 
length  of  limb ;  and  she  had  a  face  pure 
as  a  young  rose  in  colouring,  and  sweet  as 
the  sweetest  womanly  woman's  can  be  in 
expression.  Her  starry  eyes  were  full  of 
solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  those  about 
her,  and  her  little  steadfast  mouth  and 
chin  were  never  set  so  firmly  as  when  she 


was  bent  upon  the  task  of  lightening  her 
mother*s  labours. 

Jenifer  Ray  was  the  kind  of  girl  of 
whom  people  say  "  she  is  good  all  round/ 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  analyse  in 
what  that  goodness  consists.  To  the  eyei 
of  outsiders  it  was  apparent  that  Jenifer 
rode  well,  drove  skilfully,  danced  ddi- 
ciously,  played  tennis  as  if  she  had  be«i 
bom  for  no  other  end  than  to  be  the 
champion  of  her  district,  and  talked  to 
every  man  she  met  as  freely  as  she  talked 
to  her  brothers. 

And  all  these  accomplishments  of  hen, 
she  declared — and  meant  the  declaratioii 
from  the  bottom  of  her  veracious  soul — she 
owed  to  her  brother  Hubert 

Lovely  Jenifer  Ray  with  the  real 
germander  blue  eyes  had  not  lacked 
lovers.  But  still  at  twenty-two  she  could 
truthly  aver,  "  Nobody  I  care  for  comes  a 
courting,"  therefore  she  was  heart -free 
Jenifer  Ray  still. 

She  had  not  lacked  lovers.     I  think  I 
could  not  endeavour  to  make  a  heroine 
out  of  a  young  woman  of   twenty-two 
who,    being    blessed    with    beauty   and 
opportunity,  had  failed  to  attract  men  to 
her.     There  will  be  no  difficulty  of  this 
kind  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  Jenifer 
Ray.     She  had  been  a  magnet  of  consider 
able  force  to  many  a  good  man.    But  iqi 
to  the   present  time  she  had   never  re- 
sponded.    Her  heart  had  never  spoken. 
Her  brother  Hubert  was  her  beau  ideal, 
and    though   his  enforced  absences  fnmi 
home  had  only  been  broken  by  brief  yisite 
at  rare  intervals  during  the  last  few  yeais, 
he  stUl  engrossed  all  the  thoaght  and  con- 
sideration which  Jenifer  could  spare  from 
her  daily  round  of  duties  and  amusementa 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  this  being  the 
case,  that  the  terse  tcdegram,  in  which  ha 
had  announced  the  fact  of  his  marriage, 
had  shocked  and  wounded  the  skter  who 
believed  herself  to  be  fully  in  her  brothtf's 
confidence. 

It  was  very  terrible  to  Jenifer  that  ha 
should  have  married  in  secret.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  it  was  a  signal  given  that  he 
meant  to  wrench  himsdf  apart  from  the 
home-circle.  If  he  had  onlj  sent  a  few 
lines  expressive  of  a  hope  that  this  sadden 
choice  of  his  would  meet  with  the  love  and 
approval  of  his  family,  Jenifer  would  have 
been  ready  with  the  love,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
instant.  But  there  was  an  element  of"  not 
carishness  "  about  the  telegram  that  gave 
her  great  alarm. 

"  And  he  might  have  manied  anybody 
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in  the  world,"  she  thought  in  her  profound 
sisterly  faith.  "  There  is  no  one  in  the 
world  too  good  for  him !  and  he  has  married 
someone  who  has  made  him  sly  to  us." 

Her  heart  was'  heavy  and  her  head 
ached,  but  she  did  not  let  Nettle,  the  pony, 
lag  on  his  way.  As  she  drove  him  from 
shop  to  shop  in  Exeter,  there  were  many 
who  noticed  that  Miss  Ray  looked  very 
thoughtful  Indeed,  so  absorbed  was  she 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  subject  of  her 
brother's  marriage,  that  she  passed  several 
acquaintances  without  recognising  them. 
At  last,  one  bolder  than  the  rest,  turned, 
alter  lifting  his  hat,  when  he  heard  her 
pull  up  at  the  game-shop.  And  as  she 
sprang  out  of  the  trap  he  contrived  to  be 
passing. 

*^  You  here,  Miss  Ray,  and  a  tennis-party 
going  on  at  Moor  Royal  ?  What  does  this 
portend  1 " 

"You  here.  Captain  Edgecumb,  when 
we  all  thought  you  safe  on  leave  for  the 
next  month]  You  would  have  had  an 
invitation  for  tennis  to-day,  only  father 
told  us  you  were  away." 

"  I  came  back  unexpectedly — ^got  sick  of 
London,  and  sick  for — one  of  the  environs 
of  Exeter.  May  I  come  in  and  help  you 
to  choose  sqme  of  Tammy's  wild-fowl  1 " 

"No;  but  you  may  hold  Nettle;  or, 
better  still,  you  go  in  and  get  what  I  want 
and  I'll  get  into  the  trap  again." 

Then  she  told  him  what  she  wanted, 
and  forgot  him  during  the  few  minutes  he 
was  in  the  shop. 

When  he  came  out  again,  she  stooped 
forward  and  said  : 

"You  generallv  see  Hubert  when  you 
go  to  town.  Did  you  call  on  him  this 
time  1 " 

"  I  tried  to  look  him  up,''  he  said,  en- 
gaging himself  in  rearranging  her  parcels 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  "  but  he  was  out 
when  I  called." 

"  Ah,  then,  you  didn't  see  him,  and  you 
don't  know." 

Then  she  paused  in  order  to  control  her 
voice ;  and  after  a  moment,  during  which 
Captain  Edgecumb  never  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  parcels,  she  added  : 

"He  is  coming  home  to-night.  He  is 
married,  and  his  wife  and  he  are  coming 
home  to-night" 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers  quickly  enough 
now,  and  she  was  sure  there  was  something 
of  surprise  and  something  of  anger  in  their 
expression. 

"Married,  is  he?"  he  said  coldly. 
"Rather  sudden,  isn't  it)    Some  fellows 


like  doing  surprise-tricks.  I'm  a  quiet 
fellow,  and  don't  go  in  for  sensation  myself 
Who's  the  lady  1 "    . 

"We  don't  know  yet." 

"  Well,  accept  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions, and  allow  me  to  express  a  hope  that 
you'll  find  your  sister-in-law  all  you  can 
desira  Hubert's  a  splendid  fellow,  and  is 
sure  to  have  chosen  wisely." 

H!e  lifted  his  hat  and  stood  aloof  as  he 
spoke,  and  Jenifer  drove  off,  with  the 
last  expression  that  had  flitted  across 
his  handsome  face  photographed  on  her 
memory. 

''How  sympathetic  he  is  I  He  looked 
quite  sorry  for  me.  And  yet  I  never  said 
a  word  to  make  him  think  I  didn't  like 
Hubert's  marriage." 

Captain  Edgecumb  resumed  his  stroll 
through  the  High  Street,  musing  on  what 
he  had  just  heajrd. 

"  It  clears  my  path  towards  the  other 
one ;  but  by  Jove  I  I  didn't  think  you 
would  have  stolen  such  a  march  as  this 
on  me,  Miss  Effie;  but,  no  matter!  I 
only  hope,  for  Jenifer's  sake,  you  won't 
ruin  Hubert  Ray." 

As  Jenifer  more  than  half  feared  and 
expected,  she  found  all  the  possible  guests 
assembled  on  the  tennis-ground  when  she 
got  home.  But  though  the  moving  spirit 
of  Moor  Royal  was  absent,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  had  done  well  for  them.  That 
is  to  say,  she  had  permitted  those  who  came 
to  flirt  to  do  so  without  interruption,  and 
she  had  given  plenty  of  tea,  coffee,  cakes, 
delicately  rolled  bread-and-butter,  grapes, 
and  champagne-cup  to  those  who  tibink 
tennis  a  snare  and  a  delusion  without  these 
accompaniments. 

And  all  of  these  guests  were  full  of 
curiosity  respecting  the  great  event;  for 
Mrs.  Ray  had  deemed  it  better  not  to 
make  a  mystery  about  what  must  be  so 
soon  widely  known. 

So  she  had  told  them  that  her  son  was 
married,  and  that  he  and  his  bride  would 
be  home  that  night,  and  that  was  .all  she 
had  to  tell. 

Time  went  on,  the  tennis-party  broke 
up  and  disp^ersed,  and  each  individual 
member  of  it  carried  away  a  different 
version  of  the  story  of  Hubert  Ray's  secret 
marriage,  for  circulation  in  his  or  her  own 
set 

It  grew  dusk  in. these  October  days  at 
six  o'clock,  and  at  seven  Hubert  and  his 
wife  would  arrive.  And  still  the  head  of 
the  house,  the  master  of  the  family,  was 
absent  and  in  ignorance  of  his  eldest  son's 
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marriage.       Mr&    Bay     grew     strangely 
nervous. 

Her  husband  was  wont  to  be  out  late 
frequently,  for  he  was  an  ardent  sports- 
man, and  with  his  duck-gun  'and  punt  he 
would  pass  many  a  winter  night  on  the 
marshes  about  Exmouth. 

But  it  seemed  to  her  this  night  that  it 
was  an  extraordinary  thing  that  he  should 
be  absent  from  home  on  such  an  important 
occasion,  and  in  her  anxiety  that  all  should 
seem  smooth  to  Hubert,  she  almost  found 
it  in  her  heart  to  blame  her  husband  for  his 
consistent  unpunctuality. 

At  seven  o'clock  Jenifer  came  down, 
dressed  for  dinner,  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  found  her  mother  there  alone. 

''  Is  Jack  in,  mother  dear  1 ''  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Jenny ;  Jack  came  in  ten  minutes 
ago.  I  thought  he  might  have  been  with 
your  father,  but  Jack  has  seen  nothing  of 
him  all  day.'' 

"Have  you  told  Jack  about  Hubert, 
mother  1 " 

Mrs.  Ray  nodded. 

"  And  what  does  Jack  think  about  it  ? " 

"  My  dear  Jenifer,  you  know  Jack's  way. 
He  whistled  when  I  told  him  that  Hubert 
was  married,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
didn't  think  it  odd  that  Hubert  had  never 
said  a  word  about  it  to  us,  he  whistled 
louder  still.  I  do  wish  your  father  would 
come  in,  Jenifer;  it — it's  not  at  all  the 
way  in  which  I  should  wish  to  receive 
Hubert's  wife." 

"  If  Hubert's  wife  has  a  grain  of  good  in 
her,  she'll  think  her  reception  as  perfect  as 
you  mean  it  to  be.  Jack  must  be  dressed 
in  time  to  help  you  to^ay.  I'll  go  and 
hurry  him." 

And  Jenifer  went  off  in  search  of  her 
youngest  brother,  with  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  uncertainty  about  her  such  as  had 
never  afflicted  her  before. 

Jack  was  still  whistling  when  his  sister 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  have  rebuked  him  hotly  for  such 
evidence  of  callousness,  when  her  soul 
was  being  wrung  by  doubts  and  fears  for 
Hubert. 

"  Make  haste  down,  and  do  be  a  little 
grave  for  once,  Jack,"  she  said,  as  a  hand- 
some lad,  the  very  counterpart  of  herself, 
opened  the  door. 

"  Why  am  I  to  be  grave  ?  I  was  pre- 
paring to  be  especially  festive  !  I  thought 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  be  when  a  bride 
was  hurled  into  the  midst  of  a  famUy." 

**  What  do  you  think  about  it,  really. 
Jack  1 " 


n 


"  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it,  only 
I  know  I  shouldn't  like  to  think  that  you 
would  marry  a  fellow,  and  bear  down  upon 
his  people  without  having  been  duly  adver- 
tised. What  do  you  th'ink  of  it  yourself, 
Jenny  1 " 

<'  I'm  afraid  to  think.  I'm  afraid  I  shall 
never  like  her,  and  shall  never  forget  that 
she  has  been  the  cause  of  making  Hubert 
do  the  first  mean  thing  he  ever  did  in  his 
Ufe." 

Jack's  room  was  in  a  side  wing,  and  hii 
window  looked  out  on  the  stable-yard  at 
the  east  end  of  the  window.  But  even  at 
this  distance  from  the  front  entrance, 
sounds  reached  them  now,  as  of  an  arrival 
and  confusion. 

"  They've  come,"  Jenifer  said,  quick 
changes  of  colour  fleeting  over  her  face. 
"  Jack,  come  down  with  me.     I  dread — 

She  paused  abruptly.  More  sound, 
more  confusion  The  trampling  now  of 
many  feet,  and  then  a  long  sharp  cry. 

At  the  sound  of  that  cry  the  young 
sister  and  brother  sped  along  the  corridor 
and  down  the  stairs  on  flying  feet  There 
in  the  hall,  held  back — ^hustled  back  it 
almost  seemed — ^by  distracted,  weepiDg 
servants,  stood  their  mother,  quiet  now, 
but  with  such  a  look  of  horror  on  her  face 
as  made  them  pray  that  she  might  cry, 
scream,  do  anything  to  relieve  that  terrible 
tension  of  agony.  And  there  on  a  hurdle, 
covered  up  with  rugs,  "something"  was 
lying  in  such  awful  stillness  that  they  knew 
at  once  it  was  death* 

And  further  knew  that  death  and  their 
father  had  met 


REBUKES. 


"  Rebuke  a  wise  man  and  he  will  love 
you,"  says  Solomon,  and  no  doubt  he  is 
right — so  far.  Right,  that  is  to  say,  within 
the  limitation  he  sets  in  the  proverb.  Thai 
limitation  is,  however,  a  very  widely 
extending  one.  Without  necessarily 
accepting  the  Garlylean  dictum  that  we 
"  humans  "  are  mostly  fools,  we  may  pret^ 
safely  assume  that  the  rebuking  of  wise 
men  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  of  rebukes. 
The  wise  show  their  wisdom  in  not  laying 
themselves  open  to  rebuke,  and  though  a 
fool  may  rebuke  them  when  they  have  not 
''laid  themselves  open,"  they  wUl  not  love 
a  foolish  rebuker.  It  is  generally  the 
unwise  who  are  subject  to  rebuke,  and  thej 
in  their  unwisdom  are  rarely  prepared  to 
consider  a  rebuke  a  good  thing  in  any 
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sense  of  the  phrase.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  they  should.  They  are  the 
galled  jades  and  winca  It  is  those  whose 
withers  are  unwrung  who  can  enjoy  a 
rebnke,  who  can  appreciate  its  point  or 
wit ;  not  greatly  caring  whether  or  not  it 
may  have  been  deserved,  so  that  it  be  laid 
on  with  a  trowel  And  it  is  from  this  free 
and  easy  standpoint  that  we  propose 
entering  upon  the  subject  here. 

Edmand  Kean  was  wont  to  say  of  him- 
self that  hecoaldsee  a  sneer  across  Salisborv 
Plain,  and  his  career  gave  a  special  signi- 
ficance to  the  expression.  He  had  the 
sensitive  temperament  indicated  by  his 
hyperbolic  saying,  and  in  his  earlier  years 
he  had,  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  other 
men  of  whose  lives  we  have  record,  suffered 
from  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune.  When  we  bear  these  things  in 
mihd,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
great  tragedian  would,  in  the  days  of  his 
fame  and  prosperity,  sometimes  assume  the 
right  to  rebuke  those  whom,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  believed  to  have  evilly  entreated 
him  in  the  days  of  his  adversity.  How, 
when  moved  to  wrath,  he  would  deliver  a 
rebuke  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  the 
biographies  of  Kean,  several  instances  are 
given  of  the  style  of  the  great  actor  in 
the  character  of  a  rebuker.  On  one 
occasion  when  fulfilling  a  starring  engage- 
ment at  Portsmouth,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  luncheon  at  one  of  the  chief 
hotels  of  the  place.  The  landlord  waited 
on  the  party  in  persoa  Kean  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  him  than  his  manner 
altered.  "  Stay,  is  not  your  name  — ^ — 1 " 
The  landlord  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
*'  Then,  sir,  I  will  not  eat  or  drink  in  your 
house.  Eight  years  ago  I  went  into  your 
coffee-room,  and  modestly  requested  a  glass 
of  ale.  I  was  then  a  strolling  player,  ill- 
olad,  and  poor  in  pocket  You  surveyed  me 
from  top  to  toe,  and  having  done  so  I 
heard  you  give  some  directions  to  your 
waiter,  who  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  and 
then  presented  to  me  the  glass  with  one 
hand,  holding  out  his  other  for  the  money. 
I  paid,  and  he  gave  me  the  glass.  I  am 
better  dressed  now.  I  can  drink  Madeira, 
I  am  waited  on  by  the  landlord  in  person 
— but  am  I  not  the  same  Edmund  Kean 
that  I  was  then,  and  had  not  Edmund 
Kean  the  same  feelings  then  as  he  has 
now?"  The  landlord  stammered  an 
apology.  <'  Apology  1 "  exclaimed  the 
tragedian  scornfully.  "Away  with  you, 
sir.  I  will  have  none  of  your  wina"  With 
this  he  hurriedly  left  the  house. 


On  another  occasion  a  manager,  who  in 
former  days  had  dealt  hardly  with  Kean, 
had  fallen  into  reduced  circumstances  and 
asked  Edmund  to  play  for  his  benefit    The 
latter  consented.     On  the  night  before  the 
performance  Kean  and  a  large  party  of 
actors  were    seated  in    a  tavern-parlour, 
when  the  ex-manager,  thinking  the  remem- 
brance of  ancient  indignity  buried,  got  up 
and  made  a  speech  about  Kean's  generosity, 
and  informed  the  company  that  the  great 
tragedian,  who  had  known  him  in    his 
prosperity,  was  not  averse  to  prove  himself 
a  friend  in  his  adversity.     This  was  too 
much  for  Kean ;  he  rose  to  his  feet  and, 
directing  a  withering  glance  at  the  manager, 
satd  to  him,  "  Do  not  let  us  misunderstand 
each  other.     I  am  bound  to  you  by  no  ties 
of  former  acquaintanca     I  do  not  play  for 
you  because  you  were  once  my  manager  or 
a  manager.     If  ever  a  man  deservea  his 
destiny  it  is  you ;  if  ever  there  was  a  family 
of  tyrants  it  is  yours.     I  do  not  play  for 
you  for  former  friendship,  but  I  play  for 
you  because  you  are  a  fallen  man."    After- 
wards, Kean,  when  excusing  his  warmth 
of  temper,  said :    "  I  am  sorry  I  forgot 
myself,  but  when  I  and  mine  were  starving, 
that  fellow  refused  to  let  a  subscription  for 
me  be  entertained  in  the  theatre." 

Nobler,  however,  than  any  of  the 
rebukes  directed  against  those  who  had 
wounded  his  feelings  in  the  days  of 
his  poverty  was  that  which,  when  fame 
and  fortime  were  smiling  upon  him,  he 
administered  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  That 
nobleman,  who  was  one  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers,  remonstrated  with  him 
for  being  seen  arm-in-arm  with  Incledon, 
the  singer,  telling  him  that  it  would  mili- 
tate against  his  being  received  in  aristocratic 
circles.  Kean  replied :  "  My  lord,  Mr. 
Incledon  was  my  friend  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  when  I  had  scarcely 
another  friend  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  should 
now  desert  him  in  the  decline  of  his 
popularity,  or  fall  of  his  fortune,  I  should 
little  deserve  the  friendship  of  any  man, 
and  be  quite  unworthy  the  favourable 
opinion  your  lordship  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  entertain  of  ma" 

Even  in  the  struggling  period  of  his  career 
Kean  could  be  fierce  ana  fearless  in  rebuke. 
When  in  his  strolling  days  he  was  playing 
at  Guernsey,  he  was  violently  written  down 
by  one  of  the  local  papers  on  his  first 
appearance  as  Hamlet  The  audience  at  the 
theatre  on  the  second  night,  when  he  played 
Bichard  the  Third,  greeted  him  with 
derisive  laughter  and  hisses.    For  a  while 
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he  played  on,  hoping  that  his  acting  would 
overcome  opposition,  but  the  storm  con- 
tinuing, he  boldly  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and,  with  flashing  eye  and  tre- 
mendous emphasis,  applied  to  the  audience 
the  words  of  his  part :  "  Unmannered  dogs, 
stand  ye  when  I  command/' 

A  somewhat  similar  anecdote,  though 
milder  of  its  kind,  is  told  of  Fr6d6ric 
Lemutre.  In  one  of  his  favourite 
parts,  that  of  the  needy  adventurer, 
Kobert  Macaire,  he  took  a  dirty  paper 
from  his  pocket  from  which  he  offered 
his  stage  friend,  Bertrand,  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  The  public  hissed  him  for  this. 
Lcmaitre,  who  knew  his  audience,  threw 
the  paper  away  and  produced  a  golden 
snuff-box,  from  which  he  offered  a  second 
pinch  to  Bertrand.  Thereupon  the  public 
applauded.  "  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
Frederic,  addressing  himself  to  the  pit, 
**the  bit  of  paper  was  better,  it  was  more 
in  keeping  with  the  character.  You  ought 
to  hiss  the  golden  snuff-box." 

As  ready-witted  a  rebuke  as  any  re- 
corded in  theatrical  anna,  is  that  attri- 
buted to  a  "  poor  player  *'  in  a  provincial 
company.  He  was  cast  for  a  minor 
character  in  The  Miller  and  His  Men. 
An  overbearing  "  leading  man,"  who  was 
the  Grindoff  of  the  play,  demanded,  in  melo- 
dramatic tones,  "  Is  the  bags  removed  1 " 
to  which  the  subordinate  but  better 
educated  actor  promptly  replied,  "  One  of 
them  are,"  emphasising  his  answer  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  force  its  point  upon  '^  the 
house,"  which  was  moved  to  a  burst  of 
laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  leading 
man. 

As  of  Edmund  Kean  so  of  the  brilliant 
wit  and  orator,  John  Philpot  Curran,  it 
may  bo  readOy  believed  that  his  delivery 
of  a  rebuke  was  specially  effective.  Like 
Kean,  too,  he  was  very  prompt  to  rebuka 
When  in  Parliament  he  was  always  in  the 
cold  shade  of  opposition,  where  his  powers 
of  debate,  and  more  particularly  his  powers 
of  invective,  made  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  ministers.  At  that  time  judges  were 
appointed  chiefly  from  considerations  of 
political  partisanship,  and  Curran,  when 
practicing  his  profession  of  barrister, 
frequently  found  the  "  court "  coldly,  not 
to  say  insultingly  disposed  towards  him. 
In  this  position  of  affairs  originated  some 
of  the  best  of  the  many  rebukes  associated 
with  his  name.  Once  when  engaged  in  a 
case  that  was  being  tried  before  Fitzgibbon, 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  that  functionary  had 
brought  on  to  the  bench  with  him  a  large 


Newfoundland  dog,  to  which  he  was  osten- 
tatiously attentive  while  the  advocate  was 
addressing  an  elaborate  argument  to  him. 
At  a  critical  point  of  the  speech  the  judge 
turned  quite  away,  and  appeared  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  dog.  Cuzran 
ceased  to  speak  "Go  on,  go  on,  Mr. 
Curran,"  exclaimed  the  chancellor.  "  Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Curran,  "  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  your  lordships 
were  in  consultation."  But  a  far  more 
scathing  rebuke  was  that  with  whidb 
Curran  ''  set  down  "  Judge  Robinson.  Hie 
last-named  personage  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  ill- written  but  nnscrupolous  and 
scurrilouspamphletsinfavour  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  day.  As  he  was  not  known 
to  have  had  any  other  recommendation,,  it 
was  more  than  suspected  that  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  judicial  bench  solely  in  reward 
for  political  hack-work.  At  a  time  when 
Curran,  though  rising  into  notice, 'was 
still  a  poor  and  stn^ling  man,  he  was 
speaking  in  the  court  over  which  Bobin- 
Bon  presided.  Touching  upon  some  opinion 
that  had  been  put  forward  by  the  opposing 
counsel,  he  remarked  that  he  had  examined 
all  his  books,  and  could  not  find  a  sin^ 
case  that  supported  the  contention  of  tiie 
other  side.  '^That  may  be,  Mr.  Cunan," 
sneered  Robinson,  "but  I  suspect  your 
law  library  is  rather  limited.'^  For  a 
moment  Curran  eyed  the  purse-proad  toady 
of  the  political  powers  that  were,  and  then 
broke  forth:  "It  is  very  true,  my  lord, 
that  I  am  poor,  and  this  circumstance  has 
certainly  rather  curtaUed  my  library.  My 
books  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are 
select,  and  I  hope  have  been  perosed  with 
proper  dispositiona  I  have  prepared  my- 
self for  this  high  profession  rather  by  tiie 
study  of  a  few  good  books,  than  by  the 
composition  of  a  great  many  bad  ones.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  poyerty,  but  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  my  wealth  if  I 
could  stoop  to  acquire  it  by  servility  and 
corruption.  If  I  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shiH 
at  least  be  honest,  and  should  I  ever  cetae 
to  be  so,  many  an  example  shows  me  that 
an  ill-acquired  elevation,  by  making  ms 
more  conspicuous,  would  only  make  me 
the  more  universally  and  notoriously  con- 
temptible." 

A  rebuke  may  sometimes  be  very 
effectively  put  into  practical  form.  Thus^ 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  heavy  duty 
upon  French  gloves,  a  packet  addressed  to 
the  French  Ambassador  having  accidentally 
come  undone,  the  Custom  House  anthoritias 
discovered   that  it    consisted   of    glovei, 
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whereupon  they  sent  it  on  as  an  unpaid  post- 
letter  ;  and  though  the  double  postage 
amounted  to  more  than  the  single  duty,  it 
was  paid  without  comment.  Very  neat 
and  characteristic,  in  the  way  of  practical  re- 
bukes, was  that  of  Talleyrand,  to  a  faithful 
but  too  inquisitive  confidential  servant, 
whom  he  saw  from  the  window  of  his 
apartment  coolly  reading  a  letter  entrusted 
to  him  to  deliver.  On  the  next  day  a 
similar  commission  was  confided  to  the 
servant,  and  to  the  second  letter  was 
added  a  postscript,  couched  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  You  can  send  a  verbal  answer  by 
the  bearer.  He  is  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  affair,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  read  this  previous  to  its 
.  delivery." 

Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  Reminiscences,  tells 
a  simUar  and  equally  characteristic  story  of 
an  old  Forfarshire  lady.  She  knew  the 
weakness  of  her  man-servant,  and  whdn 
she  wished  a  note  to  be  taken  without  de- 
lay, held  it  open,  and  read  it  over  to  him, 
saying :  **  There  noo,  Andrew,  ye  ken  a' 
that's  in't,  noo  dinna  stop  to  open  it,  but 
just  send  it  ofil" 

Not  bad  in  its  way  either  was  Lord 
Chesterfield's  practically  humorous  rebuke 
of  the  craze  for  having  far-reaching  portrait 
galleries  of  ancestors.  In  his  own  gallery  he 
placed  two  old  heads,  inscribed  respectively 
Adam  de  Stanhope  and  Eve  de  Stanhope. 

Of  the  rebuke  indirect,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  is  that  attributed  to  Dr.  South. 
Once  when  preaching  before  Charles  the 
Second,  he  observed  that  the  monarch  and 
several  of  his  attendants  had  fallen  asleep. 
Presently  one  of  the  latter  began  to  snore, 
whereupon  the  bishop  broke  off  his  sermon, 
and  exclaimed:  ''Lord  Lauderdale,  lam 
sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose,  but  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  snore  so  loud  lest  you 
awaken  his  majesty."  Less  indirect,  but 
more  severe,  was  a  rebuke  said  to  have 
been  spoken  from  the  pulpit  by  a  dissenting 
minister  of  modem  times.  While  he  was 
preaching  he  was  annoyed  by  some  young 
people  in  the  congregation  whispering  and 
giggling.  He  paused,  looked  at  the 
disturbers,  and  said  :  "  I  am  always  afraid 
to  reprove  those  who  misbehave  themselves 
for  this  reason  :  Some  years  since,  when  I 
was  preaching,  a  young  man  who  sat  before 
me  was  constantly  laughing,  talking,  and 
making  uncouth  grimaces.  I  paused  and 
administered  a  severe  rebuke.  After  the 
close  of  the  service  a  gentleman  said  to 
me  :  '  Sir,  you  [have  made  a  great  mistake. 
That  young  man  whom   you  reproved  is 


an  idiot.'  Since  then  I  have  always  been 
afraid  to  reprove  those  who  misbehave 
themselves  in  chapel,  lest  I  should  repeat 
that  mistake  and  reprove  another  idiot" 
During  the  rest  of  the  service,  the  stoiy 
concludes,  there  was  good  order. 

Of  clerical  rebukers,  few  have  been  more 
apt  than  the  Rev.  Rowland  HiU.  Once  he 
was  attending  a  meeting  for  organising  a 
committee  for  carrying  out  some  public 
movement.  The  names  of  several  persons 
engaged  in  trade  having  been  mentioned,  a 
gentleman  present  interposed  the  remark 
that  he  thought  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  respectability  of  the  society, 
and  that  tag  rag  and  bob-tail  should  not  be 
on  the  committee.  On  the  instant  Rowland 
Hill  rose  from  his  seat,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  exdaimed : 
"  God  bless  tag,  Ood  bless  rag,  <3od  bless 
bob-tail"  Having  uttered  these  words,  he 
sat  down,  and  the  tradesmen  were  placed 
on  the  committee  without  further  oppo- 
sition. On  another  occasion  a  member  of 
his  congregation  who,  to  his  great  annoy- 
ance, avoided  coming  to  chapel  in  time  for 
the  prayers,  and  arrived  only  just  in  time 
to  hear  the  sermon,  came  to  him  to  complain 
of  the  partiality  of  a  magistrate.  Rowland 
gave  him  a  searching  look,  and  with  an 
emphasis  and  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
replied :  "  Then  why  do  you  not  come  to 
public  worship  in  proper  time  to  pray  that 
God  would  grant  all  magistrates  grace  to 
execute  justice  and  maintain  truth  1 " 

Incisiveanddry  as  becomes  its  nationality, 
was  the  rebuke  of  the  Scotch  shepherd  to 
Lord  Oockburn  of  Bonaly.  That  noble- 
man was  sitting  on  the  hillside  with  the 
shepherd,  and  observing  the  sheep  reponng 
in  the  coldest  situation,  he  said  to  him : 
"  John,  if  I  were  a  sheep  I  would  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hilL  The  shepherd 
answered  :  "  Aye,  my  lord,  but  if  ye  had 
been  a  sheep  ye  would  hae  had  mair  sense." 

Less  epigrammatically  neat  but  more 
richly  deserved  was  the  following  rebuke 
to  an  unnamed  lord,  quoted  in  Selden's 
Table  Talk.  "  A  great  lord  and  a  gentle- 
man talking  together,  there  came  a  boy  by 
leading  a  calf  with  both  his  hands.  Says 
the  lord  to  the  gentleman,  '  You  shall  see 
me  make  the  boy  let  go  his  calf;'  with 
that  he  came  towards  him  thinking  the 
boy  would  have  put  off  his  hat,  but  the 
boy  took  no  notice  of  him.  The  lord 
seeing  that,  *  Sirrah,'  says  he,  "  do  you  not  ' 
know  me,  that  you  use  no  reverence  t ' 
*  Yes,'  says  the  boy,  "  if  your  lordship  will 
hold  my  calf,  I  will  put  off  my  hat. '  '^ 
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Emphatic  and  anmistakable,  at  any  rate, 
if  not  specially  polished,  was  a  rebuke  cited 
by  Coleridge,  in  illustration  of  the  political 
corruption  of  the  Maltese^  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  of  their  island  to  England. 
A  marquess  of  ancient  family  applied  to 
the  governor.  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  to  be 
appointed  his  valet  "My  valet  1"  said 
Bail;  "what  can  you  mean,  sirl"  The 
marquess  said  he  hoped  that  he  should 
then  have  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
petitions  to  his  excellency.  "  Oh,  that's  it, 
is  it  1 "  said  Sir  Alexander.  "  My  valet, 
sir,  brushes  my  clothes,  and  brings  them  to 
ma  If  he  dared  to  meddle  with  matters 
of  public  business,  I  should  kick  him  down- 
stairs." 

Worthy  to  be  coupled  with  the  above  is 
a  rebuke  said  to  have  been  given  by  a  good 
old  Quaker  lady  to  a  tradesman  who  had 
been  mendaciously  puffing  his  goods  to  her. 
"  Friend,"  said  she,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  such 
a  sin  to  lie,  when  it  seems  so  necessary  to 
thy  business." 

Greatest  of  all  rebukes  is  that  contained 
in  Nathan's  parable  to  David,  with  its 
stern  and  dramatic  finale,  "  Thou  art  the 
man  1"  But  here  we  have  wished  to  keep 
to  secular  records  and  comparatively 
modem  instances. 


THE  BISHOFS  REPENTANCE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  U. 

Our  narrative  now  shifts  to  the  cathedral 
city  of  Alchester,  or  rather  to  the  bishop's 
palace,  some  two  miles  beyond  the  envi- 
rons of  the  city.  It  was  a  bright  summer 
morning,  and  the  bishop  and  the  examining 
chaplain  were  sitting  together  in  the  snug 
inner  library,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  on  the  wide  lawn,  which  sloped 
gently  down  to  the  margin  of  that  little 
brook,  the  Al,  which  gave  name  to  the 
city  and  county.  The  morning's  letters 
were  on  the  table,  and  some  of  them 
necessitated  some  consultation  between 
the  chief  and  the  chaplain.  There  was  a 
little  official  note  from  the  Treasury, 
desiring  my  lord  to  be  in  his  place  in 
ParUament  on  a  certain  night!,  when 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition  would  be  bringing 
on  a  motion  damaging  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  one  or  two  invitations  to 
those  grftnder  and  more  solemn  festivities 
among  county  families,  which  bishops  may 
bless  by  their  presence ;  of  course  several 
applications  for  diocesan  subscriptions, 
which  bishops  have  to  meet  in  some  abun- 


dance; and  correspondence  about  refractoiy 
curates,  ritualistically  or  rationalistically 
inclined. 

"  I  see  the  poor  old  rector  of  Danehill 
has  gone  at  last,''  quoth  the  chaplain. 
"He  has  held  out  a  wonderfully  long 
tima" 

Dr.  Grant  murmured  a  confirmatory 
sound,  and  added : 

'*  And  here's  a  letter  from  his  son-in-law, 
young  Musgrave,  asking  for  the  living." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  chaplain,  and  the 
cold  sneer  of  the  monosyllables  seemed  to 
brush  away  all  poor  Tom's  chances  at 
once. 

"  He  has  never  given  us  any  trouble," 
said  the  bishop — this  was  perhaps  the 
highest  praise  that  a  bishop  could  bestow — 
"  and  his  father  was  a  very  worthy  man, 
an  old  friend  of  my  own." 

"It  is  an  important  living,"  said  the 
chaplain,  "a  very  important  living.  A 
clear  six  hundred  a  year." 

Ho  was  wondering  whether  the  bishop 
had  any  nephew  whom  he  would  be  likely 
to  appoint  If  not,  he  had  a  nephew  or 
two  of  his  own,  for  whom  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  make  a  suitable  provision. 

"It  is  a  bad  thing,"  said  the  bishop 
thoughtfully,  swaying  the  hand  that  held 
Tom  Musgrave's  letter,  '*to  let  a  curate 
succeed  a  rector.  What  one  naturally 
likes  to  see  in  a  parish  is  an  infusion  of 
new  blood." 

The  bishop  quite  forgot  that  his  own 
blood  was  now  old  and  chill,  and  that  it 
would  probably  be  much  for  the  welfare 
of  the  diocese  if  he  made  way  for  a  nev 
and  younger  man,  who  might  infuse  firesh 
energy  into  it 

"  It  is  also  a  great  objection  to  let  a  son- 
in-law  succeed  a  father-in-law.  It  looks 
like  nepotism.  At  the  present  day  the 
public  don't  like  that  sort  of  thing." 

So  said  the  examining  chaplain,  with 
amiable  Inconsistency  forgetting  that  he 
had  a  nephew  in  the  Church,  and  that  he 
had  specially  charged  himself  with  pushing 
his  progresa 

Here  was  a  combination  of  fine  general 
principles  against  poor  Musgrave,  and  one 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  resent 
How  often  it  happens  tliat  a  man  lays  down 
some  large  general  principle,  not  very  safe 
in  itself,  and  still  less  safe  in  its  appli- 
cations, which  causes  some  ruthless  personal 
injustice ! 

Dr.  Grant  might  certainly  be  trusted 
to  write  a  very  civil  letter  of  refusal  to 
Musgrave.     He  excelled  in  writing  this  sort 
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of  letter.  He  could  refuse  a  kindness  with  a 
better  grace  than  most  people  could  show  in 
bestowing  one.  He  thought  that,  anyhow, 
he  would  wait  a  few  days.  He  had  no  one 
particularly  in  his  mind  for  this  bitof  patron- 
age. He  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  excellence  of  his  chaplain's 
nephew.  There  would  be  a  perfect  snow- 
storm of  letters  making  application  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  he  could  make  a 
deliberate  selection.  A  good  many  letters 
did  £ome  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in- 
cluding an  urgent  one  from  Tom's  loving 
father.  All  the  same  Tom  did  not  nearly 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  competition. 
Something  very  remarkable  happened 
about  this  time,  one  night  in  the  stillness 
and  silence  of  the  bishop's  lonely  bed- 
chamber. The  bishop  was  a  widower,  and 
held  the  dogma  of  a  certain  council  of  the 
Church  that  a  bishop  must  never  take  a 
second  wife.  What  happened  to  the  bishop 
was  one  of  those  serious  mental  crises  that 
do  sometimes  happen  to  some  of  us.  The 
bishop  did  not  see  a  vision  or  a  ghost, 
although  I  must  not  be  taken  as  disbeliev- 
ing in  the  possibility  of  visions  and  ghosts. 
Neither  did  he  have  a  marvellous  dream, 
although  I  could  tell  some  thrilling  stories 
of  marvellous  dreams.  Bishop  Grant's 
mental  state  did  not  arise  from  sleep,  but 
from  sleeplessness.  He  had  taken  ms  one 
small  cup  of  coffee.  He  had  read  through 
^  very  churchy  article  in  The  Quarteny 
Eeview,  which  he  considered  a  highly 
appropriate  way  of  concluding  the  even- 
ing. Then  he  retired  to  rest,  but  not  to 
sleep.  His  sleep  forsook  him  altogether 
in  a  way  which  had  not  happened  to 
him  for  a  great  number  of  years.  He 
tried  all  the  approved  plans  for  in- 
voking sleep,  but  these  proved  wholly 
futile.  He  got  up,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  but  that  wouldn't  do.  He 
fixed  his  eye  steadily  on  the  bed-post — ^his 
night-b'ght  just  enabled  him  to  detect  its 
outline — but  the  bed-post  failed  to  charm 
him.  He  buried  his  head  under  the 
bedclothes,  and  attempted  to  count  five 
hundred,  but  that  simply  increased  his 
mental  excitement  The  bishop  had  no 
sedatives  or  narcotics  in  his  room.  He 
altogether  disapproved  of  these  things, 
more  especially  as  he  never  wanted  them. 
Then  the  bishop  fell  into  a  train  of  thought 
which  soon  lapsed  into  a  series  of  remem- 
brances. Year  after  year  the  bishop  went 
back  through  a  long  chain  of  recollections, 
hugging  himself  and  blessing  himself  on 
his  promotion,  and  dignity,  and  influence. 


and  wondering  how  from  such  very  small 
beginnings  he  had  risen  to  such  prosperous 
issues,  while  much  stronger  men  had 
dropped  off,  and  much  abler  men  had 
attained  no  such  success.  Was  this,  indeed, 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  or  were 
these  balances  to  be  set  right  in  another 
state  of  existence  1 

The  bishop's  musings  were  not  simply 
congratulatory.  He  moralised,  and  he 
moralised  extremely  well  and  earnestly. 
He  was  a  sober,  serious  Christian  in  his 
heart.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  had  a  con- 
science, the  sort  of  conscience  which  belongs 
to  a  political  bishop.  It  is  easy  to  fling 
stones  at  people  in  high  places,  but  for  many 
years  he  had  led  an  active,  blameless  life, 
and  he  had  the  quality  and  power  of  govern- 
ing, which  is  a  very  difficult  and  rare 
attainment  As  he  reviewed  the  story  of 
his  days  he  recognised  responsibilities  and 
omissiona  Had  he  fairly  met  all  the  claims 
which  his  unexpected  greatness  had  brought 
upon  him  1  Had  he  not  been  content  to 
accept  the  flatteries  and  civilities  of  London 
houses,  of  the  county  people,  and  his  little 
clerical  court,  and  had  he  not  rather  shrunk 
from  the  more  laborious  and  self-sacrificing 
part  of  his  work )  Had  he  ever  visited  and 
sought  out  modest  merit  and  uncomplaining 
indigence  among  his  working  clergy  1  Had 
he  not  been  content  with  laudatory  puffs 
and  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  with  the  good 
word  of  men  in  high  station  like  himself, 
with  satisfying  popular  opinion  around 
him  ?  Thus  the  bishop  meditated,  and 
administered  a  somewhat  severe  episcopal 
charge  to  himself. 

miat  was  he  doing  that  time  last  year, 
and  the  year  before  that,  and  before  that, 
and  before  that  1  So  he  ran  swiftly  through 
the  story  of  his  days.  It  was  a  kind  of 
introspection  which  was  common  to  him, 
and  indeed  might  well  and  wisely  be  com- 
mon to  all  01  us.  But  perhaps  never 
before  had  he  so  vividly  and  freshly  recalled 
''the  days  of  his  life."  Many  of  those 
days  were  not  very  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  by  him.  The  rich,  crowded,  pros- 
perous years  during  which  he  had  held  his 
bishopric  were  by  no  means  remembered 
with  such  sharp  outline  as  the  years  of 
struggling  and  comparative  penury.  In 
that  lucid  time  of  vigilant  wakefulness  the 
•far-off  years  drew  near  once  more,  and 
with  more  clearness  than  any  of  the  years 
that  followed  them.  Once  more  he  was  at 
college.  He  remembered  with  almost 
delirious  joy  when  first  he  found  his  name 
the  very  first  on  the  class-list ;  when,  before 
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that,  he  sained  the  exhibition  from  his 
school  and  the  scholarship  from  the  college. 
He  remembered,  too,  the  days  when  he  and 
Mosgrave  had  chummed,  when  his  break- 
fast was  always  taken  into  his  friend's 
room,  and  how  that  friend  shared  with 
him  many  a  simple  luxury  which  was 
altogether  beyond  his  own  means,  and  gave 
him  the  loan  of  books ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  all  his  money  was  gone  in 
defraying  his  town  and  college  bills,  his 
old  friend  had  lent  him  a  ten-pound  note, 
which  he  could  not  very  well  have  spared, 
which  paid  his  travelling  expenses  home 
and  enabled  him  to  tide  prosperously 
through  the  vacation.  It  gave  him  just  a 
Uttle  pang  to  reflect  that  he  had  not  very 
kindly  treated  his  old  friend  or  his  old 
fnen/'s  son. 

The  stream  of  memory  still  flowed 
backward,  and  landed  him  in  the  old 
grammar-school,  where  he  had  received  all 
that  thorough  grounding  which  had  paid 
him  so  wdl  in  his  University  career. 
Then  he  and  Dyke  had  been  great  com- 
petitors. It  was  true  that  he  had  generally 
oeaten  Dyke,  but  then  Dyke  had  beaten 
the  more  than  hundred  boys  who  had 
been  below  him.  How  very  odd  it  was 
that  Dyke  should  come  as  a  curate  into  the 
very  diocese  where  he  was  bishop,  and  odd 
that  he  and  Dyke,  who  had  once  been  so 
intimate,  should  now  be  almost  absolute 
strangers  1  And  some  words  occurred  to 
him  about  the  first  being  last  and  the  last 
first 

He  was  an  old  man  now;  but  were  there 
not  many  old  men  whose  last  days  had 
been  their  best  days )  Might  he  not  see 
through  his  own  eyes  instead  of  through 
the  eyes  of  other  people  f  Might  not  his 
experience,  and  ripened  judgment,  and  mild 
loving  tolerance  effect  as  much  as  the  more 
ambitious  energies  of  younger  men)  If 
there  were  any  arrears  of  duty  and  of  kind- 
ness to  be  made  up,  could  he  not  in  the 
days  that  might  yet  be  granted  hope  to 
overtake  themi  Before  the  long  night 
came  on  of  extreme  old  age  and  of  death, 
might  he  not  turn  away  from  what  was 
merely  secular  and  ambitious,  and  do  some 
simple  and  good  work  in  the  twilight  of 
lifel 

Further  than  this  outline  we  do  not 
intrude  on  the  meditations  of  the  bishop. 
Such  as  they  were,  they  left  his  heart 
happier  and  brighter  than  perhaps  he  had 
known  in  those  years  of  greatness.  He  fell 
into  a  sweet  slumber,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just 


Next  day  the  bishop  walked  over  from 
his  Palace  to  attend  morning  service  at  the 
cathedral  When  in  residence,  he  always 
made  a  point  of  going  into  Alcheater  on 
certain  days.  He  always  liked  to  stand 
well  with  the  mayor  and  eorporation, 
though  the  majority  of  them  were  Nen- 
conformists,  and  took  the  chair  at  some 
town  meeting  or  committee,  and  occupied 
his  throne  during  service  at  the  cathedral, 
and  made  diligent  enquiry  how  his  Theo- 
logical College  was  getting  on.  He  liked 
to  be  spoken  of  as  "  the  diln^ent  and  inde- 
fatigable bishop."  Then  he  would  go 
back,  after  lunching  with  the  dean  or  one 
of  the  canons,  with  a  good  appetite  and  a 
good  conscience,  to  his  dinner. 

On  this  occasion,  as  he  was  taking  his 
walks  abroad  in  the  streets,  to  the  mat 
admiration  of  the  beholders,  who  wondered 
that  a  bishop  should  walk  about  on  bis 
legs  like  an  ordinary  being,  he  almost 
stumbled  against  the  Beverend  Dyke,  who, 
by  a  fortuitous  combination  of  drcom- 
stances,  happened  to  be  at  Alchester  that 
day.  Mr.  Dyke  belonged  to  a  friendly 
book  club  of  country  parsons,  who  m^ 
once  a  year  for  an  eiuiy  dinner  and  cosy 
chat,  and  a  sale  by  Dutch  auction  of  puUi- 
cationsthat  had  been  ordered  by  subsmbers 
during  the  previous  year. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  way,  Mr.  Dyke 
would  have  given  the  bishop  a  respectfol 
salutation,  which  would  have  been  re- 
sponded to  by  a  stately  bow.  But  to-day 
lus  lordship  came  up,  eager^yed,  eage^ 
voiced,  and  with  both  hands  outstretched, 
and  greeted  him  most  heartily. 

*<  My  dear  Dyke,  is  it  you  %  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  ages.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
old  friends  are  quite  forgetting  one 
another." 

"My  lord,"  stammered  Dyke,  rather 
taken  aback,  "  if  this  is  so  it  is  not  my 
fault." 

Something  like  an  extra  colour  came 
into  Dr.  Grant's  bronzed  face. 

**  Never  mind  that.  There  is  something 
that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Come 
and  dine  with  me.  We  can  put  yon  up 
for  the  night  at  the  house." 

There  was  many  a  clergyman  in  the 
diocese  to  whom  Uie  episcopal  invitation 
would  have  given  a  flutter  of  joyous 
excitement  It  might  have  been  the  case 
once,  and  not  so  many  years  ago,  with 
Thomas  Dyke  ;  but  he  was  now  long  past 
that  sort  of  thing.  A  solemn  dinner  aod 
a  long  sitting  with  the  bishop,  estranged 
from  him  by  three-quarters  of  a  lifetima^ 
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waB  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  He  had  much 
rather  finish  up  his  day  by  a  friendly  cap 
of  tea  with  a  certain  minor  canon^  and 
get  home  comfortably  in  the  cool  of 
evening. 

^'No,  thank  you,  my  lord.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  sleep  in  Alchester  to-night ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  I  will  walk 
wi^  you  in  the  direction  of  the  Palace." 

*'  The  old  rector  of  Danehill  has  gone  at 
last,"  said  the  bishop  as  they  walked  along. 
"Now,  my  old  friend,  I  feel  that  you 
haye  waited  much  too  long  without  pre- 
ferment, and,  if  you  will  teS^e  the  living, 
I  will  give  it  you  with  the  greatest 
ideasure." 

There  was  a  time  when  this  living  would 
have  exactly  suited  old  Dyke,  especially 
if  the  rectory  need  not  have  changed  its 
mistress.  The  idea  was  intolerable  to  his 
mind  that  he,  of  all  men,  should  be  the 
means  of  turning  her  out  of  the  place 
where  she  had  liveid  her  little  life. 

If  he  could  possibly  do  this  dear  fair 
girl  some  good  service — still  dear  and  fair, 
though  the  little  children  were  now  ding- 
ing to  her  knees — the  loyal  old  man  felt 
that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  would 
be  gratified. 

**  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  grateful, 
but  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  do  not  care 
for  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  I  will  keep 
on  as  I  am  as  long  as  I  may,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  some  way  I  shall  be  provided  for 
as  long  as  I  live.  But  there  is  the  curate 
of  Danehill,  my  lord — a  man  who  has  done 
his  work  very  faithfully  and  well  for  years 
past.  If  you  would  kindly  let  me  have 
a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  living  which 
you  offer  me,  I  would  urge  his  daim  as 
strongly  as  possibla" 

"  I  know  Mr.  Musgrave/'  answered  the 
bishop.  '<He  is  a  worthy  man,  and  the 
son  of  a  worthy  man,  and  an  old  friend  of 
my  own.  It  is  fully  my  intention  to  look 
after  his  interests.  But  it  is  not  for  the  good 
of  a  parish  that  a  curate  should  succeed  his 
rector  or  a  son-in-law  his  father-in-law." 

"  My  lord,  if  he  is  really  a  good  man  why 
should  you  displace  him  for  one  who  may 
not  be  a  good  man  1  Eules  are  made  for 
men,  and  not  men  for  rules.  No  rules 
should  be  so  inflexible  that  their  applica- 
tion should  do  harm  instead  of  good." 

"  I'll  think  it  over,  Dyke ;  I'U  think  it 
over.  As  for  you,  it  will  end  by  my  being 
obliged  to  make  a  canon  of  you.  You 
will  not  mind  that  ? " 

To  say  the  truth,  that  was  exactly  the 
thing  which  Mr.  Dyke  would  not  mind. 


The  bishop,  as  he  said,  turned  it  over  in 
his  mind.  He  determined  to  carry  out  his 
new  idea  of  seeing  things  wM  his  own 
eyes.  He  would  take  strict  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  district  and  the 
character  of  the  dergyman.  He  would  go 
to  Danehill  and  see  things  for  himself. 

He  determined  that  he  would  go  ofi"  the 
very  next  day. 

Unfortunately  the  right  reverend  prelate 
had  not  mastered  the  difference  between 
Danehill  and  Danehill  Road  Station.  He 
was  not  so  much  acquainted  as  he  might 
have  been  with  the  physical  geography  of 
his  county.  His  original  idea  had  been 
that  he  would  pick  up  a  fly  at  the  station, 
investigate  Danehill,  and  perhaps  go  on  to 
my  lord  at  the  castle,  and  get  lus  views 
on  things  in  general,  and  Danehill  in 
particular. 

Arrived  at  Alchester  Station  a  sudden 
idea  struck  the  bishop,  and  he  took  a  third- 
class  ticket  to  his  destination. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  he*  had 
travelled  third-class  during  his  episcopate, 
and  it  brought  him  nearer  than  he  had 
ever  been  before  to  the  bucolic  mind. 

It  was  market-day  at  an  important  town 
on  the  line,  and  the  carriages  were  filled 
with  farmers  and  peasants.  They  had  not 
a  very  extended  dialect  these  rustics,  a 
vocabulary  limited  to  a  very  few  hundred 
words,  and  they  used  much  plainness  of 
speech,  enlivened  with  a  provincial  oath 
now  and  then  which  both  amused  and 
horrified  the  bishop. 

The  day  had  become  suddenly  overcast, 
and  the  rain  came  down  heavily,  which  in 
the  event  turned  out  unfortunately  for  the 
bishop.  The  train  stopped  at  every  station, 
and  at  every  station  there  was  a  constant 
going  out  and  getting  in.  There  was  one 
bucolic  being  who  nursed  a  basket  of  eggs 
on  his  knees,  and  had  a  sack  of  potatoes 
by  his  side,  who  was  very  affable  with  his 
lordship,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  a  native 
of  Danehill.  He  liked  the  parson  ;  parson 
had  come  very  often  when  his  mother  had 
rheumatics ;  rheumatics  were  common  at 
Danehill  *'  because  the  sile  be  so  loamy." 

Could  he  read  and  write  1 

**  Yes,  he  could  a  little ;  parson  had 
taught  him  at  the  night-schooL  Young 
parson  wasn't  such  a  scholar  as  old 
parson ;  he  spoke  quite  as  plain  in  church 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  two  poor  third- 
class  chaps  like  you  and  me,"  said  Hodge 
to  his  bishop. 

The  bishop  was  astute  enough  to  see  that 
if  a  man  visited  his  sick  poor,  taught  in  a 
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night  school,  and  preached  a  plain  sermon, 
he  was  really  doing  a  valuable  idnd  of  work 
in  his  way.  Thus  cogitating,  and  thus 
impressed,  Dr.  Grant  alighted  at  Danehill 
Eoad  Station.  Any  pleasing  vision  which 
he  might  have  entertained  of  a  well- 
equipped  cab  were  speedily  dispelled.  No 
such  thing  had  ever  been  seen  in  this  part 
of  the  world  within  human  history.  The 
station-master  being  appealed  to  said  that 
perhaps  a  gig,  and  certainly  a  light  cart, 
might  be  obtained  at  Danehill,  but  nothing 
of  that  sort  was  to  be  seen  at  the  station, 
except  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  and  they  would  not  be  coming 
back  until  late  in  the  evening.  Then  the 
bishop  heroically  determined  to  walk.  He 
told  himself  that  he  was  quite  a  strong 
man  and  as  well  able  to  walk  half-a-dozen 
miles  as  any  young  inan  in  the  land,  and 
he  accordingly  trudged  forth  with  an  air  of 
great  determination  and  vigour.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Grant  would  have 
achieved  his  walk  very  successfully,  but  for 
two  circumstances.  The  first  was  that  the 
roads  were  in  a  state  of  primaeval  mud,  and 
the  bishop's  boots,  ordinarily  used  on 
carpets,  lawns,  and  smooth  pavement,  were 
nearly  lost  in  the  mud  altogether.  A  good 
deal  of  fog  and  drizzle  successfully  har- 
monised with  the  mud.  After  walking  about 
four  miles  on  a  straight  road  the  bishop 
came  to  a  certain  place  where  four  roads 
met  Originally  there  had  been  a  sign- 
post, but  the  sign-post  had  diss^peai^, 
and  the  parochial  mind  in  vestry  em- 
bodied considered  that  their  own  people 
knew  their  own  roads  without  going 
to  any  expense  for  a  new  sign-post 
The  bishop  being  thus  thrown  on  his 
natural  sagacity,  of  course  took  the 
wrong  road,  being  influenced  in  his  choice 
by  noticing  two  cottages  at  the  bottom  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  steepest  hilL  One  of 
these  was  totally  unfurnished,  and  the 
other  was  locked  up,  the  people  having  all 
gone  away  for  the  day.  Then  the  bishop 
discerned  a  farmhouse  on  the  top  of 
another  hill,  towards  which  he  painfully 
made  his  way,  realising  that  at  his  time  of 
life  it  was  easier  to  go  downhill  than  up- 
hill. At  the  farmhouse  he  foimd  out  that 
he  had  mistaken  his  road,  which  lay  in  the 
diametrically  opposite  directioa  Any  mile 
walked  under  these  disappointing  circum- 
stances is  as  long  as  two,  especially  up  a 
steep  hill.  Not  a  single  human  being  did 
he  meet  to  whom  he  might  casually  mention 
the  story  of  his  woes,  caused  by  the  repre- 
hensible want  of  a  sign-post   Very  hungry 


and  thirsty,  wet  and  wayworn  was  Dr. 
Grant  when  he  found  himself  oppodta  The 
Montacute  Arms,  the  one  hostel  of  the 
village,  hardly  a  shade  better  than  an 
ordinary  ale-house. 

Had  the  bishop  found  an  aviilaUe 
carriage,  lam  afraid  thathewooldhava  taken 
it,  after  the  benign  processes  of  refre^- 
ment  and  wanning,  and  caught  the  up-train 
homa  There  was  nothing  to  be  hirod  bat 
the  light  cart,  and  that  would  not  be 
available  for  some  hours.  The  thou^t 
occurred  to  his  mind  that  he  would  ask  the 
hospitality  of  the  rectory,  but  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  accept  Mr.  Mosgrave's 
hospitality  and  then  refuse  him  the  living. 
Up  to  that  present  moment  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  offer  Mr.  Musgiave 
the  living ;  to  say  the  truth  he  was  not  in 
the  best  humour  either  with  Mr.  Musgrave 
or  with  the  parish  of  DanehilL  However, 
The  Montacute  Armsowned  one  very  decent 
room,  where  the  Montacute  tenants  in  tiie 
parish  were  entertained  at  an  audit-dinn^ 
every  half-year,  and  also  a  decent  bed- 
chamber. Every  bishop  has,  necessarily, 
a  good  deal  of  experience  on  the  subject 
of  strange  bedrooms,  while  on  confinna- 
tion  tours,  and  this  one's  well-trained 
instinct  told  him  that  here  was  a  bed  that 
might  be  safely  slept  in.  Here  he  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
permitted ;  the  landlord,  who  was  a  game- 
keeper on  the  estate,  bemg  able  to  produce 
a  venison  pasty.  Then  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  station  with  a  telegram,  asking  for 
his  usual  travelling-bag,  and  the  messenger 
was  to  wait  and  bring  it  back  by  the  last 
train.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  but  on 
that  Sunday,  and  on  any  Sunday  he  chose, 
the  bishop  was  a  free  man.  His  bag  would 
include  certain  episcopal  raiment  which  the 
bishop  himself  would  sometimes  playf ally 
speak  of  as  his  ecclesiastical  toggery,  or  as 
ladies  have  called  it,  his  war-paint  It  so 
happened  that  about  sunset  all  tJie  roughness 
of  the  day  went  off,  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
time.  The  bishop's  boots,  socks,  and  gaiters 
being  all  dried  effectively,  he  toiok  his  walks 
abroad  ;  was  favourably  impressed  by  the 
beauty  and  order  of  tibe  church,  rectoiy, 
and  schools,  heard  favourable  accounts  of 
the  curate,  and  still  more  of  the  curate's 
wifa  He  met  Hodge,  of  the  potato  sack, 
whom  he  enlivened  with  a  shilling;  then 
the  bishop  went  to  bed  contentedly,  and 
had  a  satisfactory  night's  rest 

The  astonishment  of  Tom  Musgrave  may 
be  easily  conceived  when  the  bishop,  bi^ 
in  hand,  presented  himself  at  the  vestry, 
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as  soon  as  Tom  arrived  there,  and  enquired 
how  he  could  best  assist  in  the  service. 
Tom  preached  the  sermon  and  the  bishop 
gave  the  benediction.  Tom  preached  one 
of  his  shortest  and  best  sermons,  respecting 
which,  indeed,  there  was  a  rumour  that  all 
the  best  points  had  been  put  in  by  his 
wife.  Then  they  went  to  dinner  at  the 
rectory — only  a  cold  joint,  salad,  and  home- 
brewed beer,  for  Mrs.  Musgrave,  at  this 
period  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  had 
placed  every  thingupon  the  most  economical 
footing.  Dr.  Grant  liked  his  old  friend's 
son  and  thought  very  favourably  of  his 
work,  but  perhaps  he  thought  still  more  of 
his  pretty,  graceful  wife,  so  good-looking, 
and  also  who  looked  so  good,  and  perhaps 
most  of  the  little  children  who  clambered  on 
his  knee  and  called  him  "bisop."  That  night 
he  and  his  bag  went  over  to  the  rectory, 
and  next  morning  he  gave  Tom  the  living. 

It  was  generally  allowed  that  Bishop 
Grant's  last  days  were  his  best  days.  It 
was  astonishing  how  much  work  he  got 
through  and  how  well  he  did  it  He  gave 
Dyke  acanonry,andwa8abletodo8omething 
for  his  old  Mend  Musgrave.  He  was  very 
fond  of  visiting  Tom  Musgrave  and  his  wife 
at  the  rectory  of  Danelull,  and  the  lady 
always  met  him  with  a  pair  of  neat  ponies 
at  Danehill  Eoad  Station.  And  when  he 
died,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  it  was  truly 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  one  who  had 
loved  to  show  himself  the  poor  man's  friend. 

GEOFFREY  STIRIilNG. 

BT  MS8.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PART  ITL      CHAPTER  XV.      EXILED. 

If  Hilda  had  lost  a  mother,  she  had 
found  an  elder  sister.  Amid  the  desolation 
of  her  own  home,  another  home  had  opened 
to  her.  The  vicar  and  his  gentle  wife  had 
taken  her  to  the  vicarase,  and  there  told 
her  that  henceforth,  until  a  nearer,  dearer 
claim  should  wind  about  her  heart  and  life, 
there  should  her  home  and  shelter  be. 

The  niche  fitted  her  so  well,  and  she  it, 
that  in  a  marvellously  short  time  it  almost 
seemed  to  her  as  though  she  had  been  an 
inmate  of  that  quiet,  happy  home  for  years 
instead  of  for  days  only. 

Her  mind  grew  full  of  wonder  at  the 
surpassing  wealth  of  tenderness  the  world 
holds  for  those  who  mourn,  and  who  are 
surrounded  by  true  and  loving  hearts.  If 
she  were  Dr.  Turtle's  own  child  could  he 
be  more  tender  to  her,  more  watchful  over 
her,  more  thoughtful  in  his  ministrations 


to  her  bodily  needs  %  If  Davey  were  her 
own  brother  could  he  be  more  careful  over 
her,  more  frankly,  beautifully  kind?  Then 
there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geddes  who  came 
to  see  her  one  evening  just  as  the  dusk 
was  closing  in,  and  who  sat,  one  on  either 
side,  speaking  softly,  and  evidently  re- 
garding Master  Balph's  betrothed  as  a 
something  unspeakably  precious  and  sacred. 
Even  Lady  Boscawen's  high  nose  and 
magnificent  manner  held  no  terrors  for 
Hilda,  since  she  saw  a  tear  trickle  down 
the  fonner,  and  the  latter  was  toned  down 
to  an  unwonted  gentleness. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  marry  Ralph,  one 
of  these .  days,"  said  her  ladyship,  not 
without  a  little  gulpiness  of  voice ;  '*  and 
going  to  live  abroad )  Well,  my  dear,  I 
dare  say  it  is  better  so,  for  a  time ;  but  I 
know  I  should  have  grown  very  fond  of 
you,  and  I'm  sorry  to  lose  you.  So  is 
Denby,  I  assure  you.  It  is  only  his  way 
to  put  on  a  bouncing  sort  of  manner  when 
his  feelings  are  touched.  I  really  must 
ask  you  to  look  upon  him  with  my  eyes, 
which  are  used  to  him,  my  dear,  and  can 
read  him  through  and  through." 

At  which  Denby  looked  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  more  ** bouncing"  than  ever; 
for  he  had  been  beating  his  brain  as  to 
what  to  say  to  this  pale-cheeked  maiden, 
and  had  had  his  toil  for  nothing,  so  full 
was  he  of  good  intentions,  and  so  clumsy  in 
carrying  them  out 

'*  She  looks  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost, 
and  couldn't  get  it  out  of  her  mind,"  he  said, 
as  he  and  his  wife  drove  home  together. 

"  It  was  your  brusque  manner  lightened 
her,"  said  Lady  Boscawen,  leaning  back  in 
the  carriage  majestically,  but  longing  to  get 
home  that  she  might  have  a  **  good  cry." 

It  had  been  a  sad  blow  to  her  to  learn 
that  Balph  Stirling  was  going  to  travel  in 
foreign  lands  once  more,  instead  of  settling 
down  at  the  Dale  with  his  bride.  She 
fancied  such  conduct  betrayed  a  want 
of  confidence  in  herself,  and  in  her  will  to 
float  Hilda  serenely  on  the  waters  of  county 
society.  She  was  hurt  with  Balph,  but 
when  she  tried  to  reason  with  him,  he 
seemed  to  sUp  out  of  her  hold,  setting  her 
remonstrances  aside  with  a  tender  determi- 
nation, even  when  most  grateful  for  her 
interest  in  him  and  in  Hilda. 

After  the  storm,  the  calm. 

So  it  was  with  Hilda  Devenant. 

The  hush,  the  rest  of  Alicia's  happy 
home  were  beyond  measure  solacing  to 
that  poor  tired  heart.  The  atmosphere  of 
perfect  love  and  sympathy  in  which  her 
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mental  consciousness  now  breathed  held  all 
the  grace  of  healing. 

Love,  too,  taught  her  courage.  He  who 
loved  her  so  well — had  he  not  cruelly 
suffered  1  Was  he  not,  even  now,  wading 
through  deepest  waters  of  Marah  ? 

What,  then,  was  her  sacred  office  t  To 
comfort,  to  sustain  him  in  the  bitter 
struggle  for  the  right  which  now  lay  before 
him. 

She  learned  with  an  ecstasy  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  flowers  that  he  had  laid  on 
the  pillow  beside  her  dead  mother  were 
messengers  of  peace  and  pardon,  that  he 
bore  no  bitter  hatred,  cherished  no  vindic- 
tive resentment  to  the  tortured,  misguided 
woman  who  had  wrought  such  evil  for  him 
and  his,  and  had  striven  so  hard  to  make 
his  life  barren  and  broken. 

Even  where  he  could  not  justify,  he 
could  fordve;  where  he  must  perforce 
condemn,  he  could  pity. 

"  We  shall  have  an  anxious  time  of  it 
together,  dear,"  he  said  one  gloaming-time, 
when  the  two  were  alone  together  in  the 
pretty  vicarage  drawing-room ; ''  a  wearing 
and  anxious  time  of  it" 

"  Better  together  than  separate,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

The  dark  rings  of  sorrow  and  weeping 
still  encircled  her  eyes. 

She  looked  such  a  slender  creature  in 
her  deep  black  robes  I  Her  face  had  grown 
white  and  small ;  the  full  rounded  contour 
of  the  cheek  had  somewhat  fallen,  and  the 
mouth,  at  rest,  was  sad. 

But  what  a  brave  true  soul  looked  out 
at  him  from  her  eyes ;  what  an  exquisite 
tenderness  chased  the  sadness  irom  her 
lips,  as  they  smiled  upon  him  tremblingly,  or 
met  his  own  in  a  parting  kiss  I  How  should 
he  have  borne  his  sorrows  without  her) 
What  would  life  be  to  him,  bereft  of  her  ? 
**  People  will  not  wonder  much  at  our 
taking  to  a  wandering  life,"  he  said ;  "I 
have  always  been  a  restless  kind  of  fellow, 
as  Lady  Boscawen  said  to  me  to-day ;  and 
you  are  willing  to  follow  my  altered  for- 
tunes, sweetheart,  are  not  you  1 " 

"  WiUing  1 "  she  said.  "  Oh,  Ralph  !  I 
have  lived  alone  with  such  dread  fears — I 
have  companied  with  my  own  weary  aching 
heart  through  such  dark  hours  of  pain — 
that  it  seems  like  heaven,  my  darling,  to 
know  that  never  again — never  as  long  as 
we  shall  have  life  together,  shall  I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  alone  again  !  " 

And  so,  with  weeping  that  was  laughter, 
and  laughter  that  was  weeping,  she  cast 
herself  into  the  arms  that  held  her  with  a 


fond  and  hunmr  grip — ^then  fell  to  abject 
weeping,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  little 
catching  sobs,  over  her  darling's  cruel  fate. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  I  "  she  cried, 
"  my  eidle,  driven  from  home  and  country; 
my  poor  boy,  sent  adrift  witii  only  me  to 
comfort  him — ^my  banished  darling !  ** 

"Banished)"  he  answered,  " exiled t 
What  folly  are  you  talking,  love!  How 
can  a  man  be  banished  when  he  takes  all 
his  world  along  with  him ) " 

Then  they  grew  calmer;  talked  of  all 
Ralph's  plans  and  difficulties;  of  how  old 
Anthony  was  toiling  to  carry  out  his 
master's  wishes ;  of  poor  Nurse  Prettyman, 
entreatine  with  tears  to  be  allowed  "go 
follow  "  the  two  into  a  new  world  and  a 
new  life ;  of  a  great  hospital  tiiat  one  day 
should  arise  amid  the  growing  population 
of  Becklington,  as  a  re^ge  for  the  sick  and 
suffering ;  of  a  new  church  and  schools ;  of 
all  iJie  mighty  works  of  charity  that  should 
be  (though  the  world  should  know  it  not) 
but  worbs  of  restitution  and  expiation. 

"  Then,  in  time,  I  shall  sell  the  Dal^"  said 
Ralph,  and  a  shadow  passed  across  his  fiiea 

Had  he  not  built  castles  in  that  old 
home  of  his;  and  now — ^were  they  not 
tumbling  about  his  ears  ? 

But  Hilda  put  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  kissed  away  the  sadness. 

"You  know  I  have  something  of  my  own, 
Ralph  —  all  that  poor  old  uncle  Lenudre 
left  me,"  she  said;  "we  can  add  mine 
to  yours,  and  then  we  sha'n't  be  quite 
poor,"  she  added  with  an  adorable  air  of 
mingled  triumph  and  tendemes& 

"Poor  1 "  cried  Ralph,  radiant,  as  catch- 
ing the  reflection  of  her  hopefulness ;  "how 
can  we  be  anything  but  rich  as  long 
as  we  have  each  other  1 " 

Which  was,  of  course,  the  soundest  lo^c, 
and  not  to  be  confuted  by  all  the  leammg 
of  the  schools. 

CHAPTER  XVL   AT  THE  SAFE  RETREAT. 

It  was  an  evening  in  early  spring. 

The  hawthorn-tree  that  oversluldowed 
the  porch  of  The  Safe  Retreat  was  one 
great  posy  of  tiny  white  buds,  amid  leaves 
of  that  exquisite  delicate  green  that  is 
never  seen  save  when  the  world's  gannent 
of  verdure  is  newly  donned. 

In  the  tea-gardens  behind  the  inn  the 
crocuses  stood  all  arow,  fair  chalices  of 
gold,  of  white,  and  soft,  faint  purple. 

Widow  Green  was  proud  of  her  flower- 
garden,  and  with  reason,  too,  and  had 
been  heard  to  call  the  hawthorn-tree,  in 
front,  the  "  luck  of  the  house." 
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But  now,  though  it  was  thick  with  buds, 
and  though  the  swallowB  had  come  home 
from  their  winter  wanderings  and  been 
fluttering  about  the  market-place  all  day, 
the  evening^  were  still  chill  enough  to  make 
the  cosy,  crimson-curtained  parlour  of  the 
inki  a  welcome  haven. 

Here  there  were  ^thered  a  number  of 
well-known  faces,  for  it  was  Saturday  night, 
and  a  pipe  and  a  glass  among  friends  were 
joys  not  to  be  despised  by  men  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  good  things  of  this 
Kfe. 

'A  pleasant  subject,  too,  was  under 
discussion,  for  they  spoke  of  a  wedding, 
siniling  as  they  chatted  and  nodded  over 
this  reminiscence  or  that 

''  Twere  a  simple  kind  o'  a  wedding  in 

the  matter  o'  pomp  and  circumstance,"  said 

Farmer  Dale,  "  but  I  neyer  see'd  two  folk 

look  more  contenteder  to  be  taking  each 

other  for  better    for  waur  than  Maister 

Balph  and  the  girl  Hilda.   There  wur  such 

a  light  o'  glad  content  shinin'  i'  her  bonnie 

eyes,  as  might  ha'  made  sunshine  i'  a  dark 

place ;   and  as  for  him — Lord  ha'  mercy  1 

but  how  like  the  fayther  he  did  look,  as 

he  come  up  afore  t'  vicar  and  smoilt  a  bit 

of  a  smoile  as  much  as  to  say  :    ^  It's  a 

proud  mon  I  am  this  day,  and  a  happy — 

and  I'm  reet  glad  for  a'  men  to  see  the 

pride  and  the  gladness  o'  my  heart    I'm 

ooom  here  for  to  take  her  for  better  and 

for  waur,  and  I  don't  care  a  dom  for  the 

waur  as  long  as  I  hold  her  little  bond 
••      •     >  j> 
1  mome. 

*^  But  Maister  Balph  didna  say  all  yon  t" 
pat  in  Jake,  who  was  apt  to  be  literal 
at  times,  or,  at  all  events,  obtuse  in  regard 
to  other  men's  "  figgers"  of  speech. 

"Noa,"  replied  the  farmer,  "but  he 
looked  it  a' — and  more  beside — ^for  the 
shadder  o'  a  moighty  sorrer  was  over  him, 
same  as  has  bin'  over  him  ever  sin'  he 
came  whoam  to  find  the  feyther  dead  and 
gone.  It  took  his  youth  out  o'  him,  did 
that  sorrer,  Jake — and  youth's  a  jewel 
that,  onct  lost,  none  on  us  con  foind  no 
more,  search  how  we  may.  He's  lived  ten 
years  i'  one,  as  the  sayin'  goes,  has  Maister 
Balph ;  but  I  reckon  he's  a  good  comfort  i' 
the  true  heart  as  beats  beside  his  own ;  and 
there's  time  to  look  to  too,  which  is  a  good 
doctor  for  a  sick  'art." 

"  I  never  see'd  a  prattler  splicin'  to  my 
moind  then  Maister  Balph's,"  said  Jeremy. 
'*Vd  reared  each  blossom  i' Miss  Hilda's 
boquay  from  a  buddin'  bud,  and  knew 
'em  same  as  if  they'd  bin  my  own 
childer-— ehJ  but  they  wur  a  bonnie  lot; 


and  ^  Jeremy,'  says  she,  *  my  husband  says 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  these  1 '  Didn't 
she  grow  rosy  neither  over  the  word  as 
wur  but  strange  to  her  sweet  lips,  but  her 
eyes  wur  laughin'  as  she  looked  at  him,  and 
I  reckon  he  geV  her  a  squeedge  wi'  's  arm 
for  sayin'  it  out  so  pat  and  pratty." 

**  To  hearken  to  old  Anthony  quaverin' 
out  <  Amen,'  Uke  as  if  he'd  bin  a  parish  clerk 
all 's  days ;  and  to  see  'im  givin'  away  the 
bride  as  purlite  and  nat'ral  as  if  he  wur 
her  lawful  grandfather,  that's  what  tuk  my 
fancy,"  said  Jake;  "and  it  seems  but 
yesterday  as  it  a'  happened,  tho'  it's  more 
nor  a  year  agone;  and  happen  there's  a 
babby  born  to  Maister  Balph  by  this." 

«  Weel,  if  so  be  as  that's  so,  we  don't 
be  like  to  ha'  much  chance  o'  seein'  on  it," 
said  Jeremy ;  "  for  there's  no  word  o'  the 
young  couple  comin'  whoam;  and  some 
folks  say  as  the  Dale  is  like  to  be  sold — me 
wi'  't,  I  reckon." 

"Aye,"  put  in  Farmer  Dale,  "  I've  heerd 
some  kind  of  a  rumour  as  things  moight 
be  apt  to  turn  out  that  way,  and  I  tell  yo' 
what  it  is — there's  wanderin'  blood  some- 
wheres  among  the  Stirlings.  Happen,  ever 
so  long  back,  one  on  'em  married  wi'  a 
gipsy,  and  that  gipsy's  natur'  is  allers  risin' 
oop  in  'em,  same  as  bubbles  i'  wine,  and 
instigatin'  of  'em  to  be  up  and  stirrin'. 
Then  his  father  bred  'im  up  i'  wanderin' 
ways,  and  had  'im  taught  to  speak  many 
strange  tongues,  so  as  he'd  never  need  be 
baain'  like  a  lost  lamb  i'  strange  pastures, 
an'  none  able  t'  make  out  what  he  wur  at." 

"  There's  none  here  has  better  cause  to 
remember  Maister  Balph's  weddin'-day, 
than  thee,  &rmer,"  said  Jeremy ;  "  for  luck 
fell  into  thy  lap,  unbeknownt,  as  we  may 
say,  while  t'  bells  o'  the  old  church  wur 
clatterin'  fit  to  bring  t'  tower  down." 

"Aye^  aye,"  said  the  fanner;  "'twere 
an  unlooked-for  Chiistmas-gift  I  got  that 
time ;  and  I  take  it  I  did  stare  at  our  vicar 
an'  old  Anthony  more  than  wur  seemly, 
when  they  gin'  me  t'  roll  o'  papers,  and 
tould  me  as  I'd  paid  my  last  quarter's  rent 
for  Dale  Fann." 

"'Twere  t'  ould  Squire  Stirling's  wish 
for  thee  to  have  it  He'd  ha'  done  t'  deed 
himsen  if  he'd  lived  long  enoo." 

"So  they  said — so  they  said,"  answered 
the  burly  farmer,  passing  his  hand  thought- 
fully over  his  head,  stroking  his  hair  into 
his  eyes,  and  then  pushing  it  back  from  his 
brow ;  "  so  they  tould  me." 

"  Yon  wur  a  proud  day  for  thy  missus," 
said  Jeremy. 

"Aye,  she  wur  reet  fain,  wur  Nancy; 
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she  laughed  and  she  fair  blethered  both  in 
a  breath,  and  went  nigh  to  strangle  our  Jim, 
so  toightshe  dipt  'imabout  t' neck.  Mothers 
aye  think  more  o'  theer  childer's  good  than 
their  own;  and  Nance  wur  every  bit  as 
pleased  to  tliink  as  Jim,  and  his  heirs  after 
him,  'ad  own  t'  oold  place  after  she  and  I 
wur  gone,  as  that  we  wur  landowners  i' 
place  o'  land-renters — that  wur  she  1 " 

"  It*s  the  way  wi'  womenfolk,"  said  Jake, 
speaking  with  an  air  as  of  vast  experience 
of  the  sex,  at  which  Jeremy  put  his  tongue 
stealthily  into  the  cheek  next  the  farmer. 

"  'Twere  a  foine  thing  o'  t'  ould  squoire 
to  think  o'  makin'  thee  out-and-out  owner 
o'  t'  land  thee  'd  tilled  so  weel,"  said  Amos 
Callender ;  <'  an'  a  pratty  action  o'  Maister 
Ralph  to  gie  it  over  to  thee  on  's  weddin'- 
day.  There's  more  nor  gipsy-blood  i'  the 
Stirlings,  mates;  there's  a  generous  and 
lovin'  sperrit  Aye,  moy  sakes  1  but  what 
a  thought  it  is,  to  call  to  moind  Squoire 
Geoflfroy,  weak  and  wan,  houldin'  on  t' 
winder-cheek  o'  V  bank  winder,  and  axing 
for  us  to  possess  our  souls  i'  patience,  and 
trust  him  to  do  the  best  for  everyone  on 
us  1  I  moind  it  same  as  if  't  wur  this  veiy 
minute  as  now  is.  And  I've  oftentimes 
said  to  my  old  Bess  as  'tis  a  marvel  o' 
dealin'  as  that  riddle  wur  never  read. 
Somewheers  on  the  earth  the  rascally  chap 
as  did  the  sin  wanders  wi'  a  heavy  moind. 
This  must  be  so,  or  Widow  Bunnycastle 
would  ne'er  have  had  her  savin's  sent  all  un- 
beknownst, and  Jake  theer  'ud  never  have 
had  such  a  gaudy  chain  across  his  weskit." 

To  this  Jeremy  made  reply  in  kind, 
bringing  up  his  own  experiences  of  that 
dreadful  day  long  years  ago,  and  telling 
how  Master  Ralph  (then  something  about 
as  high  as  the  tabled  broke  Jnto  bitter  cry- 
ing, and  was  carried  off  sobbing  by  Nurse 
Pretty  man,  when  he  heard  tell  of  the  people 
who  were  "  sad  and  sorry." 

The  farmer  and  Jake  were  silent,  and 
sat  looking  at  the  fire. 

Soon  after  this,  Amos  Callender  took 
his  leave  of  the  rest,  saying  that  Bess  and 
"  the  lass  Em'ly  "  were  gone  out  to  a  tea- 
drinking  and  he  had  promised  to  fetch 
them  home ;  at  which  Jeremy  also  took  his 
leave,  moralising  over  the  immensity  of 
watchful  care  called  for  in  the  matter  of 
young  seedlings  '*  planted  out  i'  frames," 
these  spring  nights. 

So  out  across  the  stones  where  the  shadow 
of  the  budding  hawthorn  wavered  in  the 
keen  clear  wind,  went  the  two ;  and  Jake 
and  the  farmer  were  left  to  keep  each  other 
company. 


Silence  reigned  a  while. 

Then  the  two  men  (being  one  on  either 
side. the  cheery  hearth)  looked  hard,  each 
at  the  other. 

**  There's  straoge  thoughts,"  said  Jake, 
ruffling  his  hair  all  over  his  head  till  it 
looked  like  a  badly  made  haycock ;  "  there's 
fearsome  thoughts  as  comes  i'  a  mon's  yed 
now  an'  agen  wi'out  axing  leave,  and  settles 
theer  like  flies  on  carrion ;  there's  thoughts 
as  moight  weel  turn  their  faces  to  t'  wall 
i'  varry  shame  o'  their  own  natnr' ;  thoughts 
as  coom  and  coom,  no  matter  how  yo' 
drive  'em  ofif,  same  as  they  say  a  cloud  o' 
boggarts  chase  a  chap  as  tries  to  cross 
t'  dyke-land  after  midnight  on  Hallow 
E'en." 

Jake  shook  as  he  spoke ;  and  by  the 
look  of  fear  upon  his  face,  a  boggart  might 
have  been  peeping  at  him  round  the  corner 
of  the  hidi-backed  bench  on  which  he  sat 
Farmer  Dale,  who  had  listened  in  grave 
silence,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  togetiier 
and  nodding  his  head  as  though  to  check 
ofif  each  item  of  his  companion's  discourse, 
now  rose  to  his  feet,  standing  with  head 
bowed  and  hands  clasped  before  him,  much 
as  he  was  wont  to  stajid  in  church. 

'*  There's  thoughts  as  coom,"  he  said, 
speaking  both  solemnly  and  sadly,  "and 
wunna  be  cast  out ;  or,  if  they  be  cast  out, 
it's  but  to  coom  agen;  but  such-like 
thoughts  should  not  be  spoke,  nor  yet  read 
by  ony  save  by  Him  who  reads  the  heart 
o'  man  same  as  an  open  book.  It's  ill 
work  raking  oop  the  ashes  o'  a  dead  mxm ; 
but  to  yo',  neighbour  Jake — a  good  men 
and  true,  and  one  whose  heart  can  harbour 
no  bad  feelin' — ^I'il  say  this  much  :  happ^ 
as  Squoire  Greoffrey  had  a  heavier  bmrdeii 
to  bear  than  me  nor  ony  mon  i'  Beck- 
lington  had  a  moind  to  think  i'  those  dark 
days  that's  past  and  gone.  An'  if  this  be 
so,  I've  but  one  word  to  say,  and  this  is 
it — Lord  rest  the  soul  that  carried  such  a 
load ! " 

And  Jake  said  ''Amen to  that" 

Then  the  two  passed  out  into  the  night 
across  the  shadow  of  the  thorn-tree,  and 
spoke  no  more  of  that  strange  riddle  that 
had  never  been  read. 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  strange  gifts 
of  a  munificent  charity  came  to  Beck- 
lington  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
came  back  no  more  to  claim  his  own, 
suspicions,  like  little  snakes  through  grass, 
crept  here  and  there  with  stealthy  rust- 
lings ;  yet  never  came  out  into  the  opes, 
nor  reared  themselves  in  the  light  of  day. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.      FAREWELL. 

One  more  glimpse  at  Becklington,  and  it 
is  a  parting  one. 

The  spring  sunshine  is  glinting  every- 
where; shimmering  down  upon  the  stones 
of  the  old  market-place ;  catching  the  vane 
on  the  town-hall,  and  twinkling  in  the 
little  pewter  can  that  Amos  Callender's  lass 
Emily  is  dangling  to  please  the  haby  in 
her  lap,  as  she  sits  at  the  door  of  the  house- 
place  watching  for  her  father  coming  home 
to  dinner. 

Emily  is  on  a  visit  to  the  old  folks,  and 
has  brought  her  youngest  bom  to  make  the 
grandmother's  heart  young  again,  and  set 
her  off  in  endless  recollections  of  Emily's 
own  baby-days,  and  baby-feats. 

There  she  is,  the  cheery  soul,  peeping 
round  the  door,  and  clapping  her  hands  to 
make  the  baby  laugh.  And  there  comes 
Amos,  swinging  along  as  if  all  Becklington 
belonged  to  him;  while  Jake,  sitting  at 
his  work  over  the  way,  waves  his  hand 
with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  were  bestow- 
ing a  benediction,  and  the  lanky  Abel, 
standing  near  in  momentary  idleness,  grins 
a  greeting  to  the  tanner  as  he  passes  on 
towards  home. 

The  squeezed-up  building  in  the  comer 
of  the  market-place,  that  was  once  Stirling's 
Bank,  has  just  been  what  is  technicaUy 
termed  "  done  up."  The  windows  that  we 
once  saw  closely  shuttered,  and  staring 
blankly  with  sightless  eyes  at  the  tumult 
of  humanity  that  surged  below,  are  now 
bright  with  plate  -  glass  panes,  bearing 
imposing  announcements  in  gilt  letters, 
that  shimmer  in  the  sun. 

The  ivy  is  gone  from  the  wide  low 
chimney,  whence  issued  that  mist  of  pale 
blue  smoke,  veiling  the  stars.  All  things 
are  brisk  and  new  about  the  renovated 
building,  and  the  lurking  door  leading 
into  Church  Lane  has  long  been  bricked  up. 
Now  Amos  and  Bess  are  laughing  to  see 
Emily  holding  the  baby  up  on  weakling 
legs,  making  believe  that  it  can  walk  across 
the  stones  to  meet  its  grandad. 

Jake  is  whistling  the  last  new  chapel 
tune,  as  he  goes  on  briskly  with  his  work. 
A  lark's  song  bubbles  over  like  a  fountain 
of  melody  in  the  cloudless  sky  overhead. 
Jake's  pigeons  are  preemng  themselves 
and  cooing  on  the  red  tiled  roof. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  meadows,  and 
so  meet  Cuthbert  Deane  and  Alicia,  who  are 
coining  down  that  way  from  the  church. 

We  do  but  follow  in  the  wake  of  Davey, 
as  he^  hurries  eagerly  along  in  the  same 
direction,  taking  off  his  hat  and  waving  it 


on  catching  sight  of  the  two  figures 
emerging  from  the  shadow  cast  by  the  belt 
of  beech-trees  that  edge  the  churchyard. 

Soon  the  three  stand  in  a  group,  and 
Alicia  is  smiling  her  sympathy  with 
Davey's  eagerness.  Things  have  gone 
well  with  Davey  since  we  saw  him  last. 
Life  for  him  is  full  of  fair  new  hopes.  It 
is  as  full  of  promise  as  the  hawthorn-tree 
before  The  Safe  Retreat  is  full  of  buds. 
Has  he  then  forgotten  that  first  love  of  his, 
sweet  Hilda  of  the  violet  eyes  and  gentle 
voice  1    Not  he  I 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  once  been 
loved  is  never  quite  the  same  as  any  other 
to  the  heart  that  has  cherished  them.  An 
echo  of  the  old  music  ever  lingers  about 
the  name  that  has  once  been  graven  there. 
Hence,  to  Davey,  Hilda  was  ever  a  sacred 
and  tender  memory,  and  he  held  the  know- 
ledge of  her  happiness  as  something  in- 
finitely precious.  He  knew  that  when  the 
"  desire  of  the  heart "  had  become  a  living 
reality,  no  sorrow  could  ever,  for  her,  be 
beyond  comfort,  so  long  as  her  husband  was 
by  her  side.  And,  knowing  this  to  be  so,  he 
thanked  Heaven  that  through  troubled 
waters  and  an  angry  sea  she  had  reached 
at  last  the  haven  where  she  would  be.  For 
himself,  a  great-niece  of  old  Anthony's  had  . 
come  to  make  her  home  with  that  worthy 
man  and  his  good  wife,  and  Davey's  zeal 
in  visiting  the  old  couple,  and  reading  to 
Anthony,  whose  sight  was  failing,  was  in 
very  truth  a  touching  sight 

The  ofbener  he  went»  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  life  was  full  of  beautiful 
things  and  sweet  surprises,  of  which  neither 
the  least  beautiful,  nor  the  least  wonderful, 
was  the  growing  conviction  that  there 
lived  a  woman,  young  and  fair,  who  could 
love  David  Robin  in  spite  of  there 
being  "summat  wrong  wi'  him;"  that  a 
woman's  tender  eyes  could  look  beyond  the 
awkward  gait  and  heavy  shoulders,  and 
read  a  welcome  story  in  the  eyes,  which,  if 
graver  and  more  wistful  than  those  of  other 
men,  were  also  more  tender. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  little 
group  of  three  gpathered  together  in  the 
Bght  of  the  spring  sunshine,  amid  the 
daisies  and  buttercups  that  are  trying  their 
best  to  hide  the  grass. 

The  vicar's  wife  has  taken  a  letter  from 
Davey's  hand,  opened  it,  and  is  tantalising 
the  other  two  by  keeping  its  contents  to 
herself,  while  first  smiling,  and  then — not 
quite,  but  almost — cryine  over  it 

''How  are  things  gomg  with  theml" 
says  the  vicar.     "  Is  lUlph  pleased  to  hear 
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that  the  site  for  the  hospital  is  secured  at 
last  1 " 

"  He  is  very  much  pleased  about  every- 
thing," says  Alicia,  with  a  roguish  triumph 
in  the  eyes  that  look  at  her  husband  over 
the  edge  of  Ralph's  letter.  "  He  likes  his 
Australian  home  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  he  is  getting  on  with  his  farming 
marvellously  well.  Mrs.  Prettyman,  too, 
is  becoming  convinced  that  the  New  World 
is  better  than  the  Old,  and  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  lay  hor  bones  there." 

"And     Mrs.    Stirling,"    says    Davey. 
"  What  news  of  her  1 " 

"  Tho  best,"  says  Alicia,  and  this  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tho  tears 
that  rise  to  her  eyes.  **  There  is  a  baby — a 
littlo  baby-girl,  and  they  have  called  it — 
Hester." 


TEMPERANCE. 


The  tide  that  doubtless  exists  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  moved  by  influences  that 
are  perhaps  far  beyond  our  ken,  and  whose 
restless  sway  is  felt  in  fashions,  beliefs,  and 
habits  that  vary  with  the  changing  moon ; 
this  tide  seems  in  one  important  point — 
the  drinking  customs  of  society — to  have 
made  its  mark — high  gin-and-water  mark 
you  might  call  it — and  decidedly  to  show 
signs  of  retiring.  There  are  waves  of 
feeling  that  pass  over  masses  of  people; 
one  age  has  its  enthusiasm,  another  its 
cynicism ;  and  such  an  undulation  is  now 
felt  in  tho  matter  of  temperance.  It 
cannot  be  ignored  or  overlooked,  there  is 
evidence  of  it  in  the  streets ;  and  with 
every  knot  of  men  you  meet  the  subject  is 
discussed  in  quite  a  different  fashion  to 
that  of  a  few  years  ago.  And  yet  we  were 
accustomed  to  plume  ourselves  upon  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  temperance. 
There  were  no  three  bottle  men  as  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers  ;  we  had  renounced 
their  strong  and  heady  potations,  and  yet 
it  will  be  found  that  for  strong,  solid,  level 
drinking,  everybody  going  into  the  business 
with  a  will,  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
the  devout  and  the  dissolute,  the  past  half 
century  will  hold  its  own  with  any  other 
that  has  gone  before.  Other  things  have 
gone  up  and  down,  industries  have  de- 
veloped and  decayed,  whole  classes  have 
swayed  between  wealth  and  ruin,  but 
fickle  fortune  has  proved  constant  to  the 
purveyors  of  drink,  and  publicans  have 
thriven  in  comfortable  prosperity.  The 
public   revenue,  too,  has  taken  a  lion's 


share ;  we  have  drunk  ourselves  through 
costly  wan  and  heavy  expendituiea.  But 
the  reaction  has  come  at  last — ^whether 
temporary  or  of  a  lasting  natare,  who  can 
telll  Anyhow  the  Castoms  and  Excise  both 
tell  the  tale,  and  officials  b^in  to  ask  in 
alarm,  if  all  the  world  should  turn  sober 
what  wUl  become  of  the  revennef 

That  too  was  the  qnestioii  asked  the 
other  night  at  the  usual  symposiiim  held 
at  The  Dunbarton  Castle,  a  highly  reqieet- 
able  suburban  tavern ;  no  formal  meeting, 
you  will  understand,  but  people  hi^pen  to 
drop  in.  Some  people  have  happened  to 
drop  in  any  and  every  night  for  a  score  of 
years — the  fathers  of  the  saburb  these, 
who  talk  of  the  green  fields  which  used  to 
spread  around.  To  the  bustling  thorough- 
fare with  its  constant  stream  of  cabs  aiid 
omnibuses  the  house  presents  a  brilliant- 
lighted  fronts  and  its  swing  doois  an 
constantly  on  the  move,  as  a  mingled  crowd 
throng  about  its  zino-covered  coonters.  It 
is  a  weU-conducted  house,  mind  yoo,  and 
when  its  customers  have  clearly  ovenhot 
the  boundary  mark  of  sobriety,  they  an 
inexorably  marched  out  into  the  street^  to 
flounder  helplessly  in  the  stream  of  tniflfe 
or  to  catch  the  conmiiserating  eye  of  the 
nearest  policeman.  For  there  is  a  vigilant 
eye  over  everything  that  goes  on  at  the 
Castle — the  master's  eye — tne  eye,  that  ii, 
of  our  respectable  Boniface,  our  patriotic 
vestryman,  who  with  his  stem  and  yigilant 
watchfulness  upon  the  public  bar,  has  a 
softer  and  more  benevolent  aspect  for  his 
guests  in  the  little  parlour.  Bat  when  the 
statistical  young  man,  who  is  connected 
with  the  local  press,  moots  the  question 
about  the  revenue,  and  rallies  Uie  landlord 
upon  the  falling  off  in  the  conaumption  of 
stimulants,  Boniface  shows  a  contemptaooi 
indifference  to  the  subject  A  fine  ihmg 
to  make  a  fuss  over,  a  falling  off  of  one 
per  cent  or  so,  due  to  bad  harvests  and 
the  want  of  hot  weather  to  make  people 
thirsty  I 

'*  But  then,''  uiged  the  statistician,  "the 
returns  ought  to  increase  with  the  increase 
of  population.'' 

''Hold  hard  there/'cried  the  landlord, 
"  let  us  talk  plain,  if  you  please.  What 
does  increase  of  population  mean  t  Babies> 
don't  it  1" 

**  Quite  so."  was  the  general  affirmation. 

''Well,  they  ain't  reared  on  beer  and  I 
gin,    not    as   a    rule.     They're    fed  os 
milk.     So  what  has  increase  of  population  11 
got  to  do  with  us  publicans  1 "  I 

It  was  difficult  to  say.     The  statittieil  U 
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man  could  not  see  his  way.  He  seemed 
to  feel  a  fallacy  somewhere  at  the  tips  of 
his  fingers^  but  not  so  as  to  be  able  to 
collar  it,  and  bring  it  to  light.  And  then 
our  landlord  seems  so  confident  in  his 
positioa  As  for  any  permanent  falling  off 
m  the  consumption  of  drink,  he  is  quite  at 
ease  upon  that  point  As  to  the  more  genteel 
part  of  his  business,  he  owns  to  a  falling 
off  there.  The  symposium  is  no  longer  so 
well  attended  as  it  used  to  be.  And, 
indeed,  our  landlord  has  confided  to  some 
of  his  customers  that  he  only  keeps  up 
the  institution  for  the  sake  of  a  few  old 
customers,  who  would  be  quite  stranded 
and  lost  if  deprived  of  their  nightly  harbour 
of  refuge.  It  does  not  pay,  he  says,  to 
encourage  people  to  sit  and  talk — ^let  them 
swallow  their  drink  and  march  out.  Of 
one  thing  he  is  confident — as  long  as  the 
working-men  get  good  wages,  a  fair  per- 
centage of  the  money  will  come  to  him. 
In  a  general  way,  you  may  take  this  at 
fifteen  per  cent  When  a  man  earns  a 
pound  a  week,  he  feels  himself  entitled  to 
three  shillings  out  of  it  for  spending- 
money ;  the  rest  goes  to  his  wife  for  the 
rapport  of  the  family,  many  or  few — that 
is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  him  at  alL 
And  spending-money  goes  inevitably  in 
drink.  Now,  out  of  these  three  shillings  a 
week  thus  spent,  two  at  least  go  in  profits 
to  the  publicans  and  brewers  and  distillers, 
with  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stands  in,  so  to  say.  Perhaps  the 
latter  takes  half  the  two  shillings,  and  in 
that  case  the  workman's  contribution  to 
the  exchequer  represents  five  per  cent  of 
his  income.  Now,  if  there  were  any  wide- 
spread sympathetic  movement  that  would 
toke  the  working-man  out  of  his  drinking 
habits  and  land  him  on  a  different  platform 
— well,  Boniface  would  be  ruined,  no 
doubt  But  what  would  also  become  of 
not  a  few  other  institutions  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  public  revenue  t 

But  our  landlord  is  not  in  the  least 
alarmed^  any  more  than  the  lark  who  had 
built  her  nest  in  the  com.  The  working- 
man  has  not  stirred  as  yet — it  is  the  friends 
and  neighbours  who  are  running  about  and 
shouting,  and  processioning,  and  putting  on 
blue  ribbons. 

But  our  landlord  leaves  one  important 
element  out  of  his  calculation.  The  mass 
of  people  who  are  his  customers  now  will 
continue  to  be  his  customers  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  But  how  about  the  recruits  1 
It  is  a  cheering  feature  in  the  latter-day 
aspect  of  our  large  towns  that  the  young 


ones  coming  on  among  the  working  classes 
are  of  a  distinctly  better  and  more  culti- 
vated type  than  their  predecessors,  likely 
to  be  much  cleaner  in  language  and  more 
temperate  in  habits.  Education  is  doing 
its  work,  and  the  coming  race  promises 
fair  to  shake  off  the  nation's  vic&  A 
cheering  prospect  indeed  for  the  philan- 
thropist, but  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  rather  a  dismal  one. 

"  Where  are  my  lost  millions  % "  he  may 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  exclaim.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  he  may  find  some  compensation  in 
the  increased  *  consumption  of  tea  and 
coffee.  For,  concurrent  with  the  falling  off 
in  spirits — ^which  is  only  one  per  cent  on 
the  annual  consumption  of  about  thirty 
million  gallons,  a  fact  remarkable  in  its 
tendency,  as  showing  a  beginning  of  re- 
action, but  not,  so  far,  a  serious  financial 
loss — concurrent  with  this  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  importation  of  tea,  which 
has  risen  from,  roughly,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  million  pounds  in  1881,  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty-five  million  pounds  in 
1882.  The  consumption  of  cocoa,  too,  has 
risen  ten  per  cent  in  the  same  period,  to 
an  annual  consumption  in  1882  of  about 
twelve  million  pounds — a  fact  not  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  have  travelled  about  Lon- 
don in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and 
have  seen  the  rush  of  the  working-men 
and  the  early-breakfast  people  generally 
upon  the  oocoa-cans.  Coffee,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  stationary.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing,  or  rather  tasting  and 
smelling,  the  vile  stuff  that  is  purveyed  as 
coffee  in  the  so-called  coffee-houses  and 
Coffee-Palaces.  For  to  excel  in  coffee 
requires  forethought  and  skill  in  the  matter 
of  preparing  the  berry,  and  delicate  manipu- 
lation in  the  making  of  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
made  successfully  in  large  quantities ;  while 
tea  and  cocoa  lend  themselves  to  rouglMmd- 
ready  processes.  But,  anyhow,  the  increased 
consumption  of  these  two  temperance 
beverages  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the 
falling  off  in  spirits  is  not  due  to  diminished 
spending  powers  in  the  people  at  large,  but 
rather  to  a  change  of  taste  and  habit 

In  wine  again,  the  falling  off  in  con- 
sumption is  remarkable,  if  placed  in  contrast 
with  a  steady  increase,  year  after  year,  up 
to  the  year  of  grace  1876,  when  the  con- 
sumption reached  its  highest  total  of  about 
eighteen  millions  and  a  half  of  gallons — 
high  -  wine  mark  that  deserves  to  be 
marked  upon  the  doorposts  of  the  Treasury 
chambers,  as  exceptionally  hieh  tides  are 
marked  on  river  piers  and  bridges.    From 
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that  date  a  gradual  decline  has  set  in, 
with  the  result  of  landing  us  in  the  past 
year  in  a  consumption  of  only  some  four- 
teen million  gallons.  Something  of  this 
falling  off  is  due,  perhaps,  to  a  distaste  for 
wine  as  a  beverage,  brought  about  by  a 
general  deterioration  in  quality,  and  by  the 
enormous  adulteration  of  which  wine  is 
the  subject  But  there  is  also  a  change  in 
the  social  habits  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
Instead  of  the  popping  of  champagne 
corks,  we  have  the  fizzing  of  mineral 
waters.  The  hospitable  suppers  where 
wine  and  wit  flowed  freely,  are.  things  of 
the  past ;  the  balls  of  other  days,  when 
the  fair  dancers  refreshed  themselves  so 
freely  with  sparkling  wines,  are  succeeded 
by  Cinderella  parties,  where  nothing  is 
provided  beyond  tea  and  lemonade. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  all  pure  gain.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  some  of  the  zest  of 
social  intercourse  will  not  be  lost  when 
wine  no  longer  thaws  the  icy  crust  that 
keeps  people  apart.  There  is  a  want  of 
gemal  warmth  in  the  notion  of  life  from 
which  the  cheerful  glass  and  flowing  bowl 
shall  be  entirely  banished.  Dyspepsia  and 
morbid  melancholy  seem  to  wait  upon  the 
hard-worker,  and  often  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment is  wanting  without  the  help  of  stimu- 
lants, and  in  that  way,  how  much  better 
is  the  social  glass  than  the  solitary  dose — 
of  laudanum  perhaps,  of  chloral,  or  other 
fatal  dram,  with  their  heavenly  moments 
incomparably  more  enticing  than  the 
commonplace  cheerfulness  of  alcohol : 
heavenly  moments  to  be  purchased  by 
speedy  irretrievable  ruin  of  body  and  souL 

But  apart  from  the  general  movement  of 
opinion,  no  doubt  the  teetotalers  and  their 
movement  have  something  to  do  with  the 
falling  ofi*  in  the  revenue  trom  drink.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  very  name  of  them  was 
unknown,  and  the  word  abstainer,  which 
is  the  more  popular  term — a  man  rarely 
describes  himself  by  the  lengthier  title,  but 
shortly  as  a  'bstainer  —  conveyed  no 
particular  meaning.  Even  now  to  the 
intelligent  foreigner  the  whole  business  is 
something  of  a  mystery.  ''Not  to  drink 
wine  and  alcohol — very  good,  if  it  so  pleases 
you,  but  to  make  a  '  cause '  of  it,  to  have 
meetings,  speeches,  processions,  banners — 
mais  ! "  and  he  dismisses  the  whole  aflair 
with  a  shrug.  But  at  home  one  feels  that 
the  question  must  be  treated  seriously. 
The  *'  pledge  "  is  really  a  barrier  to  many  a 
man  between  his  better  self  and  his  worse 
— a  contract  registered  in  heaven  which 
he  is  bound  to  keep.      And  this  belief  of 


his  carries  him  over  the  dead  points  of  his 
new  course,  the  momenta  when  the  craving 
for  the  accustomed  dram  grows  almost 
overpowering. 

But  the  cause  does  not  content  itself 
with  reclaiming  drunken  men,  it  tries  to 
enlist  f.he  children,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  many  organisations  there  are  in 
the  country,  Rechabites,  Templars,  and  so 
on,  which  enroll  the  poor  bairns  from  i 
tender  age,  when  their  temptations  are 
rather  to  an  excess  in  tea  and  buns,  and 
administer  the  potent  pledge.  The  result 
is  often  disappointing  when  the  child  grows 
up,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  world; 
but  in  other  cases  a  kind  of  fSsnaticism  is 
produced,  which  recalls  the  early  fervency 
of  IslanL  "The  sword  or  the  pledge" 
would  be  the  war-cry  of  many  of  these 
warriors.  But  all  these  more  ancient 
societies  have  paled  before  the  sun  oi  the 
army,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  which  has 
somehow  caught  the  popular  taste.  Here 
is  recruiting  made  easy,  no  swearing-in, 
no  medical  test,  but  the  youth  has  only  to 
endure  a  pretty  pair  of  hands,  periu^ 
twiddling  about  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
presto  !  me  thing  is  done — the  blue  ribbon 
IS  pinned  on,  the  man  is  enrolled.  Alto- 
geUier  there  is  something  charmingly 
human  about  the  process,  and  when  once  the 
badge  is  assumed,  its  obligations  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  honour.  It  won't  do  for  the 
seasoned  old  reprobates,  who  require  some- 
thing more  solenm  and  awe-insnirini, 
something  to  frighten  them  out  of  their 
broken  old  boots ;  but  for  young  people, 
with  their  sympathies  and  vanities,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  blue  ribbon. 

And  about  the  revenue  %  is  asked  of  a  local 
prophet  of  the  faith,  who  works  round  the 
neighbourhood  selling  petroleum  by  day, 
and  at  night  and  on  Sundays  is  a  ferrU 
lecturer  and  preacher.  **  When  you  have 
made  everybody  a  Abstainer,  and  knodked 
ofl*  twenty  millions  or  so,  what  will  the 
Government  do  then  1 " 

<<  Well,"  repUed  the  man,  ''  111  toll  yon 
a  little  story  now.  There  was  onoe  a 
chap,  an  American,  I  fancy,  bragging  aboat 
his  country,  and,  says  he,  '  T^^,  in  oar 
country,  the  bees  is  as  big  as  tnrkey-oocb 
is  here.'  'Hallo,'  says  his  fidendi  'and 
about  the  hives — how  big  is  they  t  '  Oh,' 
says  the  other,  'I  don't  know  as  the^^ 
any  bigger  than  ordinary.'  *  Tlien  how  do 
the  bees  get  in?'  'WeU,'  says  tb> 
'Merican,  a  little  huffed,  '  I  guess  tbat'f 
their  look-out'  And  that's  what  lahooU 
say  to  the  Government  about  the  reveooa" 
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CHAPTER  LXI.      HARRY  ANNESLEY  IS 

ACCEPTED. 

She  knew  that  Harry  Annesley  was  at  the 
door.  He  had  written  to  say  that  he  must 
come  again/  though  he  had  fixed  no  day  for 
his  coming.  She  had  been  delighted  to  think 
that  he  should  come,  though  she  had,  after 
her  fashion,  scolded  him  for  the  promised 
visit  But,  though  his  comings  had  not  been 
frequent,  she  recognised  already  the  sounds 
of  his  advent  When  a  girl  really  loves 
her  lover,  the  very  atmosphere  tells  of  his 
whereabouts.  She  was  expecting  him  with 
almost  breathless  expectation  when  her 
cousin  Mountjoy  was  brought  to  her ;  and 
BO  was  her  mother,  who  had  been  told 
that  Harry  Annesley  had  business  on 
which  he  intended  to  call  But  now  the 
two  foes  must  meet  in  her  presence.  That 
was  the  idea  which  first  came  upon  her. 
She  was  sure  that  Harry  would  behave 
welL  Why  should  not  a  favoured  lover 
on  such  occasions  always  behave  well  1  But 
how  would  Mountjoy  conduct  himself,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  rival  ?  As 
Florence  thought  of  it,  she  remembered  that 
on  one  occasion  the  quarrel  between 
them  had  been  outrageous.  And  Mountjoy 
had  been  the  sinner,  while  Harry  had  been 
made  to  bear  the  punishment  of  the  sin. 

Harry,  when  he  was  told  that  Miss 
Mountjoy  was  at  home,  had  at  once 
walked  in  and  opened  for  himself  the  door 
of  the  front  room  downstairs.  There  he 
found  Florence  and  Mountjoy  Scarborough. 
Mrs.  Mountjoy  was  still  upstairs  in  her 
bedroom,  and  was  palpitating  with  fear, 
as  she  thought  of  the  anger  of  the  two 
combative  lovers.  To  her  belief,  Harry 
was,  of  the  two,  the  more  like  to  a  roaring 
lion,  because  she  had  heard  of  him  that  he 
had  roared  so  dreadfully  on  that  former 
occasion.  But  she  did  not  instantly  go 
down,  being  detained  in  her  bedroom  by 
the  eagerness  of  her  fear,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  resolving  how  she  would 
behave  when  she  got  there. 

Harry,  when  he  entered,  stood  a  moment 
ff  at  the  door,  and  then,  hurrying  across  the 
I  room,  offered  Scarborough  his  hand.  "  I 
1  have  been  so  sorry,''  he  said,  **  to  hear  of 
I  your  loss;  but  your  father's  health  was 
I  such  that  you  could  not  have  expected  that 
I  his  life  should  be  prolonged."  Mountjoy 
I  muttered  something,  but  his  mutterings, 
I     as  Florence  had  observed,  were  made  in 


each  other  by  the  hand ;  after  that  they 
could  hardly  fly  at  each  other's  throats  in 
her  presence.  Then  Harry  crossed  to 
Florence,  and  took  her  hand.  "  I  never 
get  a  line  from  you,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  but  what  you  scold  me.  I  think  I  escape 
better  when  I  am  present ;  so  here  I  am." 

"  Yon  always  make  wicked  propositions, 
and  of  course  I  scold  you.  A  girl  has  to 
go  on  scolding  till  she's  married,  and  then 
it's  her  turn  to  get  it" 

"No  wonder,  then,  that  you  talk  of 
three  years  so  glibly  ;  I  want  to  be  iible  to 
scold  you." 

All  this  was  going  on  in  Mountjoy's 
presence,  while  he  stood  by,  silent,  black, 
and  scowling.  His  position  was  very 
difficult, — that  of  hearing  the  billing  and 
cooing  of  these  lovers.  But  theirs  also 
was  not  too  easy,  which  made  the  billing 
and  cooing  necessary  in  his  presence. 
Each  had  to  seem  to  be  natural/but  the 
billing  and  cooing  were  in  truth  affected. 
Had  he  not  been  there,  would  they  not 
have  been  in  each  other's  arms )  and  would 
she  not  have  made  him  the  proudest  man  in 
England  by  a  loving  kiss  t  ''I  was  asking 
Miss  Mountjoy,  when  you  came  in,  to  be 
my  wife."  This  Scarborough  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  looking  Harry  full  in  the  face. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Florence ;  "  I  told 
you  that,  for  his  honour,"  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  Harry's  arm,  *'  I  could  listen  to 
no  such  request" 

"  The  request  has  to  be  made  again,"  he 
said. 

''  It  will  be  made  in  vain,"  said  Harry. 

'<  So  no  doubt  you  think,"  said  Captain 
Scarborough. 

'*  You  can  ask  herself,"^aid  Harry. 

"Of  course  it  will  be  made  in  vain," 
said  Florence.  "  Does  he  think  that  a  girl 
in  such  a  matter  as  that  of  loving  a  man 
can  be  turned  here  and  there  at  a  moment's 
notice,  that  she  can  say  yes  and  no  alter- 
nately to  two  men)  It  is  impossible. 
Harry  Annesley  has  chosen  me,  and  I  am 
infinitely  happy  in  his  choice."  Here  Harry 
made  an  attempt  to  get  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  in  which,  however,  she  prevented 
him,  seeing  the  angry  passion  rising  in  her 
cousin's  eyes.  "  He  is  to  be  my  husband, 
I  hope.  I  have  told  him  that  I  love  him 
— and  I  tell  you  so  also.  He  has  my 
promise,  and  I  cannot  take  it  back  without 
perjury  to  him,  and  ruin — absolute  ruin  to 
myself.  All  my  happiness  in  this  world 
depends  on  him.  He  is  to  me  my  own,  one 
absolute  master,  to  whom  I  have  given 
myself  altogether,  as  far  as  this  world  goes. 
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Even  wero  ho  to  reject  me  I  could  not  give 
myself  to  another." 

*'  My  Florence  !  my  darling !  *'  he  cried. 

"After  I  have  told  you  so  much,  can  you 
ask  your  cousiin  to  be  untrue  to  her  word 
and  to  her  heart — and  to  become  your  wife 
when  her  heart  is  utterly  within  his  keep- 
ing 1     Mountjoy,  it  is  impossibla" 

"  What  of  me  then  1 ''  he  said. 

"Eouse  yourself  and  love  some  other 
girl,  and  marry  her,  and  so  do  well  with 
yourself  and  with  your  property." 

"  You  talk  of  your  heart,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  bid  me  use  my  own  after  such  fashion 
as  that ! " 

''A  man's  heart  can  be  changed,  but 
not  a  woman's.  His  love  is  but  one  thing 
among  many." 

"  Jt  is  the  one  thing,"  said  Harry.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Mountjoy 
entered  the  room. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  she  said,  "you  both 
here  together ! " 

"  Yes  j  we  are  both  here,"  said  Harry. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  smile  on  his 
face  as  he  said  so,  which  made  Mountjoy 
Scarborough  very  angry.  The  two  men 
were  both  handsome,  two  as  handsome  men 
as  you  shall  see  on  a  summer's  day.  Mount- 
joy was  dark-visaged,  with  coal-black 
whiskers  and  moustache,  with  sparkling 
angry  eyes,  and  every  feature  of  his  face 
well  cut  and  finely  formed.  But  there  was 
absent  from  him  all  look  of  contentment 
or  satisfaction.  Harry  was  light-haired, 
with  long  silken  beard,  and  bright  eyes, 
but  there  was  usually  present  to  his 
face  a  look  of  infinite  joy,  which  was 
comfortable  to  all  beholders.  If  not 
strong,  as  was  the  other  man's,  it  was 
happy  and  eloquent  of  good-temper.  But 
in  one  thing  they  were  alike  —  neither 
of  them  counted  aught  on  his  good  looks. 
Mountjoy  had  attempted  to  domineer  by 
his  bad  temper,  and  had  failed ;  but  Harry, 
without  any  attempt  at  domineering, 
always  doubting  of  himself  till  he  h^ 
been  assured  of  success  by  her  lips,  had 
succeeded.  Now  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
success ;  but  he  was  proud  of  her,  and  not 
of  himself. 

*'  You  come  in  here  and  boast  of  what 
you  have  'done,  in  my  presence,"  said 
Mountjoy  Scarborough, 

**  How  can  I  not  seem  to  boast  when  she 
tells  me  that  she  loves  me  1 "  said  Harry. 

^*  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  quarrel  here," 
said  Mrs.  Mountjoy. 

"They  shall  not  quarrel  at  all,"  said 
Florence,     "  There  is  no  cause  for  quarrel- 


ling. When  a  girl  has  given  herself  away 
there  should  be  an  end  of  it  No  man  who 
knows  that  she  has  done  so  should  speak  to 
her  again  in  the  way  of  lova  I  will 
leave  you  now ;  but,  Harry — ^you  must 
come  again,  in  order  that  I  may  tell  yon 
that  you  must  not  have  it  all  your  own 
way,  sir. "  Then  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and 
passing  on  at  once  to  Mountjoy,  tendered 
her  hand  to  him  also.  "  Yon  are  my  oouiii, 
and  the  head  now  of  my  mother's  fanuly 
I  would  fain  know  that  you  would  say  a 
kind  word  to  me  and  bid  me  *Qod,  flpeed.'" 

He  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  take  her 
hand.  *'I  cannot  do  it,"  he  said.  "I 
cannot  bid  you  '  God  speed.'  Toa  have 
ruined  me,  trampled  upon  me,  destroyed  me. 
I  am  not  angry  with  him,"  and  he  pointed 
across  the  room  to  Harry  Annesley ;  ''  n(fr 
with  you ;  but  only  wiUi  myselt"  Then, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  his  aunt,  he 
marched  out  of  the  room,  and  left  the 
house,  closing  the  front  door  after  him  with 
a  loud  noise,  which  testifiied  to  his  anger. 

"He  has  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Moontjoy, 
with  a  tone  of  deep  tragedy. 

"  It  is  better  so,"  said  Florence. 

"  A  man  must  take  his  chance  in  such 
warfare  as  this,"  safd  Harry.  **  There  is 
something  about  Mountjoy  Scarborough 
that,  after  all,  I  like.  I  do  not  lofa 
Augustus,  but  with  certain  faults  Mountjoy 
is  a  good  fellow." 

"  He  is  the  head  of  our  family/'  said  Iba 
Mountjoy,  "  and  is  the  owner  of  Tretton." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it^"  said 
Florence. 

"  It  has  much  to  do  with  it^"  said  her 
mother,  "though  you  would  never  listen 
to  me.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  it,  bntyos 
have  determined  to  tihwart  me.  And  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  yon  preferred  lam 
to  anyone  els&" 

«  Never,"  said  Florence  with  energy. 

"Yes;  you  did — ^before  Mr.  Azmesby 
here  came  in  the  way." 

"  It  was  before  I  came,  at  any  rate,"  asid 
Harry. 

"  I  was  young,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  bt 
disobedient.  But  I  never  loved  him,  and  I 
never  told  him  so.  Now  it  is  oat  of  Uw 
question." 

"  He  will  never  come  back  again," 
Mrs.  Mountjoy  mournfully. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  btck 
when  I  and  Florence  are  man  and  wifa  I 
don't  care  how  soon  we  should  see  him." 

"No;  he  will  never  come  back,"  nid 
Florence ; — "  not  as  he  came  to-day.  Huit 
trouble  is  at  last  over,  mamma." 
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"  And  my  trouble  is  going  to  begin!*' 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  trouble  1 
Harry  will  not  give  you  trouble ; — will  you, 
Harry  1" 

"  Never,  I  trust,"  said  Harry. 

"He  cannot  understand,"  said  Mrs. 
Mountjoy ;  "  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
desire  and  ambition  of  my  life.    I  had 

Cnised  him  my  chUd,  and  my  word  to 
is  now  broken."  * 

''  He  will  have  known,  mamma,  that  you 
could  not  promise  for  me.  Now  go,  Harry, 
because  we  are  flurried.  May  I  not  ask 
him  to  come  here  to-ni^t  and  drink  tea 
with  us )"  This  she  said,  addressing  her 
mother  in  a  tone  of  sweetest  entreaty.  To 
this  Mrs.  Mountjoy  unwillingly  yielded, 
and  then  Harry  also  took  his  departure. 

Florence  was  aware  that  she  had  gained 

much  by  the  interview  of  the  morning. 

Even  to  her  it  began  to  appear  unnecessary 

that  she  should  keep  Harry  waiting  three 

years.    She  had  spoken  of  postponing  the 

time  of  her  servitude  and  of  preserving  for 

herself  the  masterdom  of  her  own  condition. 

But  in  that  respect  the  truth  of  her  own 

desires  was  well  understood  by  them  all 

She  was  anxious  enough  to  submit  to  her 

new  master,  and  now  she  felt  that  the  time 

was  coming.    Her  mother  had  yielded  so 

much,  and  Mountjoy  had  yielded.    Harry 

was  saying  to  himself  at  this  very  moment 

that  Mountjoy  had  thrown  up  the  sponga 

She,  too,  was  declaring  the  same  thing 

for   her   own    comfort    in    less    sporting 

phraseology;  and,  what  was  much  more 

to  her,  her  mother  had  nearly  thrown  up 

the  sponge  also.     In  the  worst  days  of 

her  trouble  any  suitor  had  made  himself 

mrelcome  to  her  mother  who  would  rescue 

her  child  from  the  fangs  of  that  roaring 

lioBy  Harry  Annesley.     Mr.  Anderson  had 

been  received  with  open  arms,  and  even 

M.  Grascour.      Mrs.  Moimtjoy  had  then 

^t  it  into  her  head  that  of  all  lions  which 

Tvere  about  in  those  days  Harry  roared 

the    loudest.      His     sins   in    regard    to 

leaving    poor   Mountjoy    speechless    and 

motionless  on  the  pavement    had    filled 

her  with  horror.     But  Florence  now  felt 

that  all  that  had  come  to  an  end.     Not 

only  had  Mountjoy  gone  away,  but  no 

mention    would  probably  be  ever  ftg&in 

made  of  Anderson  or  Grascour.     When 

Florence  was  preparing  herself  for  tea  that 

evening  she  sang  a  httle  song  to  herself 

as  to  the  coming  of  the  conquering  hero. 

''A  man  must  take  his  chance  in  such 

warfare  as  this,"  she   said,  repeating  to 

herself  her  lover's  words. 


"  You  can't  expect  me  to  be  very  bright," 
her  mother  said  to  her  before  Harry  came. 

There  was  a  sign  of  yielding  in  this 
also ;  but  Florence  in  her  happiness  did 
not  wish  to  make  her  mother  miserable. 
"  Why  not  be  bright,  mamma  1  Don't  you 
know  that  Harry  is  good  1 " 

"No.  How  am  I  to  know  anything 
about  him  1    He  may  be  utterly  penniless." 

"  But  his  uncle  has  offered  to  let  us  live 
in  the  house  and  to  give  us  an  incoma 
Mr.  Prosper  has  abandoned  all  idea  of 
getting  married." 

''  He  can  be  married  any  day.  And  why 
do  you  want  to  live  in  another  man's  house 
when  you  may  live  in  your  own  1  Tretton 
is  ready  for  you ;  the  finest  mansion  in  the 
whole  county."  Here  Mrs.  Mountjoy  ex-, 
^gerated  a  little,  but  some  exaggerations 
may  be  allowed  in  such  circumstances. 

"  Mamma,  you  know  that  I  cannot  live 
at  Tretton." 

"  It  is  the  house  in  which  I  was  bom." 

"How  can  that  signify  1  When  such 
things  happen  they  are  used  as  additional 
grounds  for  satisfaction.  But  I  cannot 
marry  your  nephew  because  you  were  bom 
in  a  certain  house.  And  all  that  is  over 
now ;  you  know  that  Mountjoy  will  not 
come  back  again." 

"He  would,"  exclaims  the  mother,  as 
though  with  new  hopes. 

"Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you  talk  like 
that  1  I  mean  to  marry  Harry  Annesley. 
You  know  that  I  do.  Why  not  make  your 
own  girl  happy  by  accepting  him  1 "  Then 
Mrs.  Mountjoy  left  the  room  and  went  to 
her  own  chamber  and  cried  there,  not 
bitterly,  I  think,  but  copiously.  Her  girl 
would  be  the  wife  of  the  Squire  of  Buston, 
who,  after  alL  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow. 
At  any  rate  ne  would  not  gamble.  There 
had  always  been  that  terrible  drawback. 
And  he  was  a  fellow  of  his  college,  in  which 
she  would  look  for  and  probably  would 
find  some  compensation  as  to  Tretton. 
When,  therefore,  she  came  down  to  tea, 
she  was  able  to  receive  Harry,  not  with  joy, 
but  at  least  without  rebuke. 

Conversation  was  at  first  somewhat  flat 
between  the  trio.  If  the  old  lady  could 
have  been  induced  to  remain  upstairs, 
Harry  felt  that  the  evening  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory.  But  as  it 
was,  he  found  himself  enabled  to  make 
some  progress.  He  at  once  began  to  address 
Florence  as  his  undoubted  future  spouse, 
very  slyly  using  words  adapted  for  that 

Eurpose ;  and  she,  without  any  outburst  of 
er  intention,  —  as  she  had  made  when 
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discussing  the  matter  with  her  cousin, — 
answered  him  in  the  same  spirit,  and  by 
degrees  came  so  to  talk  as  though  the 
matter  were  entirely  settled.  And  then,  at 
last,  that  future  day  was  absolutely  brought 
upon  the  tapis  as  though  now  to  be  named. 

"  Three  years  ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Mount- 
joy,  as  though  not  even  yet  surrendering 
her  last  hopa 

Florence,  from  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, received  this  in  silence.  Had  it 
been  ten  years  she  might  have  expostu- 
lated. But  a  young  lady's  bashfdlness 
was  bound  to  appear  satisfied  with  an 
assurance  of  marriage  within  three  years. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  Harry.  "  Gk>od 
gracious,  Mrs.  Mountjoy,  we  shall  all  be 
dead/'  he  cried  out 

Mrs.  Mountjoy  showed  by  her  counte- 
nance that  she  was  quite  shocked.  "  Oh, 
Harry,"  said  Florence,  ''none  of  us,  I  hope, 
will  be  dead  in  three  years." 

"  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  too  old  to  be 
married,  if  I  am  left  alive.  Three  months, 
you  mean.  It  will  be  just  the  proper  time 
of  year,  which  does  go  for  something.  And 
three  months  is  always  supposed  to  be 
long  enough  to  allow  a  girl  to  get  her  new 
frocks." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,  Harry," 
said  Florence.  And  so  the  matter  was 
discussed, — in  such  a  manner  that  when 
Harry  took  his  departure  that  evening  he 
was  half  inclined  to  sing  a  song  of  himself 
about  the  conquering  hero.  ''  Dear  mamma," 
said  Florence,  kissing  her  mother  with  all 
the  warm,  clinging  affection  of  former  year& 
It  was  very  pleasant,  but  still  Mrs.  Mount- 
joy  went  to  her  room  with  a  sad  heart 

When  there  she  sat  for  a  while  over  the 
fire,  and  then  drew  out  her  desk.  She 
had  been  beaten  —  absolutely  beaten,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  she  should  own  so 
much  in  writing  to  one  person.  So  she 
wrote  her  letter,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Mountjoy, — After  all  it  cannot 
be  as  I  would  have  had  it  As  they  say, 
'Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.'  I 
would  have  given  her  to  you  now,  and 
would  even  yet  have  trusted  that  you 
would  have  treated  her  well,  had  it  not 
been  that  Mr.  Annesley  has  gained  such  a 
hold  upon  her  affections.  She  is  wilful,  as 
you  are,  and  I  cannot  bend  her.  It  has 
been  the  longing  of  my  heart  that  you  two 
should  live  together  at  Tretton.  But  such 
longings  are,  I  think,  wicked,  and  are 
seldom  realised. 


// 


''  I  write  now  just  this  one  line  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  all  settled.  I  have  not  been 
strong  enough  to  prevent  such  a  settling 
He  talks  of  three  months.  But  what  does 
it  matter  1  Three  months  or  three  yean 
will  be  the  same  to  you,  and  nearly  the 
same  to  me. — Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"Sarah  Mouktjoy. 

"  P.S. — Majr  I  as  your  loving  aunt  add 
one  word  of  passionate  entreaty!  All 
Tretton  is  yours  now,  and  the  honour  of 
Tretton  is  within  your  keeping.  Do  not 
go  back  to  those  wretched  tables ! " 

Mountjoy  Scarborough  when  he  received 
this  letter  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  made 
unhappy  by  it,  because  he  had  already 
known  all  lus  unhappine8&  Bat  he  turned 
it  in  his  mind,  as  though  to  ihink  what 
would  now  be  the  best  course  of  life  open 
to  him.  And  he  did  think  that  he  had 
better  go  back  to  those  tables  against  which 
his  aunt  had  warned  him,  and  there  remain 
till  he  had  made  the  acres  of  Tretton 
utterly  disappear.  There  was  nothing  for 
him  which  seemed  to  be  better.  And  here 
at  home  in  England  even  that  would  at 
present  be  impossible  to  hinoL  He  could 
not  enter  the  clubs,  and  elsewhere  Samuel 
Hart  would  be  ever  at  his  heels.  And  there 
was  his  brother  with  his  lawsuit — ^i 
on  that  matter  a  compromise  had 
been  offered  to  him.  Augustus  had  pro[ 
to  him  by  his  lawyer  to  share  Tretton.  He 
would  never  share  Tretton.  His  brokhff 
should  have  an  income  secured  to  him,  but 
he  would  keep  Tretton  in  his  own  hands— 
as  long  as  the  gambling-tables  would  allow 
him. 

He  was  in  truth  a  wretched  man,  as  on 
that  night  he  did  make  up  his  mind,  and, 
ringing  his  bell,  called  his  servant  out  of  hii 
bed  to  bid  him  prepare  everything  for  a 
sudden  start  He  would  leave  Tretton  on 
the  following  day,  or  on  the  day  after,  and 
intended  at  once  to  go  abroad.  "  He  is  off 
for  that  place  nigh  to  Italy  where  they 
have  the  gambling-tables,"  said  the  butler 
on  the  following  morning  to  the  valet  who 
declared  his  master's  intentions. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  Mr.  Stokes,"  said 
the  valet;  "I'm  told  it's  a  beaatafal 
country,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  of 
that  sort  of  life  myself."  Alas,  alas !  within 
a  week  from  that  time  Captain  Scarborough 
might  have  been  seen  seated  in  the  Monte 
Carlo  room,  without  any  friendly  Samod 
Hart  to  stand  over  him  and  guard 
him. 
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JENIFER. 

BY  AN.VtE  THOiH-i  (iHW,  PESDEH  Cl'DLin. 
CHAPTER    II.      TRF,   BRIDE   AT   EASE. 

A  DOZEN  voices  were  raised  in  explana- 
tion, coD3olation,  suggeatioD,  Bympathy  ; 
but  the  sorely-amitten  family  never  heeded 
one  of  thecQ.  The  children  pressed 
forward  to  their  mother,  and  with  all  their 
gentle  force  bore  her  away  to  her  own 
room,  where  the  silence,  and  the  thought 
that  he  would  never  share  it  with  her 
again,  fell  upon  her  mercifully  like  a  blow, 
and  rendered  her  unconscious. 

"Belter  so,"  .Tenifer  said  to  Jack,  who 
was  unversed  in  the  doctrine  of  I  he 
"blessed  balm"  of  unconsciousness  ;  "she'll 
come  out  of  this  fainting-fit  so  exhausted 
that  she  must  sleep,  and  whoa  she  wakes 
she'll  bo  stronger  to  bear  everything.  Oh, 
Jack !  and  an  hoar  ago  we  thought 
Hubert's  marriage  a  trouble  1" 

Heavily  laden  as  was  Jack's  heart  for 
his  father,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
Hobert's  mHrriage  might  turn  out  a  trouble 
to  them  all  yet;  for,  young  as  he  was, 
he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  intended 
distribution  of  the  property.  Ho  knew, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  land  was  all  to  fall  to 
Hubert's  lot,  and  that  his  own  share  of 
thfl  invested  capital  would  not  be  very 
Urge  after  his  mother  and  sister  had  been 
portioned.  But  this  was  not  the  thought 
that  stung  him.  He  was  young  and 
thoughtless,  everyone  who  knew  him  said. 
But  he  was  as  unselfish  as  his  sister,  and 
as  devoted  to  his  mother  as  if  he  hiid 
never  realised  that  Hubert  was  her 
favourite  son. 

With  his  face  swollen  with  crying  he 
went  down  presently,  to  have  hia  father's 
corpse  moved  out  of  the  way  of  hia 
brother's  bride;  and,  as  he  stood  there  in 


the  hall  giving  broken  directions  amidst  . 
hia  sobs,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the' 
door  with  the  newly-married  pair. 

Hubert  leapt  into  the  house  at  once, 
ardent,  expectant,  half  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  yet  full  of  pride  in  the  wife  who 
was  calmly  awaiting  her  reception  in  the 
carriage  outside. 

"  What  1  no  father  and  mother,  and  no 
Jenifer  to  welcome  ua  t "  he  cried  in 
surprise  ;  and  then  he  saw  Jack's  face,  and 
knew  in  an  inatunt  that  some  tragedy  had 
just  been  enacted. 

In  a  few  words  the  younger  brother 
put  the  elder  one  in  possession  of  so  many 
of  the  facts  as  he  waa  acquainted  with 
himself,  and  while  they  wore  still  speaking 
in  disjointed  sentences  and  broken  tones, 
Mrs.  Hubert  Kay  sprang  out  of  the  car- 
riage into  the  hall,  and  stood  before  them, 
looking  strangely  bright  and  indifferent  in 
that  house  of  horror. 

"  What  is  it,  Hugh  1 "  she  asked  in  a    ■ 
ringing  high-pitched  voice  ;  "  have  we  come 
to  the  wrong  house,  or  haven't  your  people 
got  the  telegram  1     I  detest " 

Then  her  husband  checked  her,  tolling 
her,  gently  and  gradually,  and  with  far 
more  consideration  than  was  needful,  that 
his  father  was  dead. 

"How  awkward — I  mean  how  dreadful  I" 
she  said  quickly,  and  then  she  drew  her 
long  seal-skin  cloak  more  closely  round  her, 
and  turned  to  warm  her  feet  at  the  wood 
fire  which  waa  burning  cheerfully  through 
all  the  misery  at  the  end  of  the  halL 

Looking  at  her  as  she  stood  there,  one 
tiny  foot  stretched  out  to  catch  the  full 
force  of  the  bright  blaze,  the  figure  slightly 
thrown  back  to  maintain  its  equilibrium, 
and  the  face  averted  to  save  it  from  getting 
scorched,  Jack  and  the  others  who  beheld 
her  for  the  first  time  saw  a  most  attractive 
young  lady. 
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Slim  to  a  point  of  slimness  that  might 
almost  be  called  attenuation,  not  tall,  but 
giving  the  impression  of  good  height  by 
reason  of  her  extraordinarily  erect  and 
graceful  carriage;  fair,  with  a  white  fairness 
that  would  always  render  hers  a  remarkable 
face  in  a  country  in  which  the  rose  pre- 
dominates over  the  lily ;  with  no  feature 
worth  mentioning  for  its  goodness,  save 
her  eyes.  But  these  most  distinctly  were 
worth  mentioning.  Blue,  cold,  and  bright 
as  st«el,  they  had  a  fixity  of  purpose  in 
their  steady,  unflinching  gaze  that  rarely 
failed  to  find  out  whatever  she  wanted  to 
have  revealed. 

On  the  present  occasion,  after  carefully 
warming  her  right  foot,  she  altered  her 
position  in  favour  of  the  left,  and  lot  those 
eyes  of  hers  "straight  at"  her  young 
brother-in-law. 

"  When  I  am  quite  warm  I  shall  be  able 
to  think  about  what  it  will  be  best  to  do," 
she  said  in  clear,  ringing  tones.  Then, 
as  he  drew  nearer  and  tried  to  say  some- 
thing civil  through  his  sobs,  poor  boy,  she 
ad<lcd  :  "  Hugh  having  vanished " 

"He  has  gone  up  to  my  mother  and 
sister.'' 

"Exactly.  Well^  as  he  has  vanished,  I 
am  thrown  on  myself — and  you.  You're 
Jack,  I  know.  Hugh  has  told  me  about 
you  and  your  good  nature.  I  wish  you 
could  find  out  if  my  room  is  ready  ?  If  it's 
not,  I  think  I'll  go  back  to  an  hotel  in 
Exeter." 

As  she  spoke  Hubert  came  back  with 
his  sister  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  withdrew  her  foot  from  the  fire, 
stood  a  trifie  more  erect,  and,  with  unrufiled 
mien,  waited  for  the  introduction  that  was 
imminent. 

"  You  two  are  sisters  now,  and  must  love 
one  another  like  sisters,"  Hubert  said 
with  a  faint  assumption  of  hope  that  such 
might  be  the  case.  Whereat  his  wife  smiled 
politely,  gave  her  hand  to  Jenifer  for  an 
instant,  and  then  resumed  her  occupation 
of  warming  her  feet 

"  They  get  so  cold  travelling,"  she  said 
apologetically  ;  "  eg  cold,  that  often  when 
I  come  in  I  won't  speak  to  anyone." 

"  Mother  can't  see  you  yet,"  Jenifer  said, 
shivering.  "  Will  you  take  her  love  and 
good  wishes  from  me?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  Mrs.  Hubert  said  afi*ably. 
"  Will  you  tell  her  from  me  that  I  feel  it  to 
be  very  distressing  and  awkward  that  I 
should  have  come  just  at  this  time,  but  you 
see  I  couldn't  know  what  was  going  to 
happen,  could  1 1 " 


"  Oh,  no  one  could  know !  Oh,  my 
father— my  father  1 "  Jenifer  wept  out  in 
a  fresh  burst  of  anguish. 

"  And  even  now  no  one  tells  me  what 
has  happened,"  Mrs.  Hubert  went  on, 
waxing  impatient,  for  she  was  getting  very 
tired  of  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
that  she  regarded  as  her  own  now.  "I 
am  so  tired.  Travelling  always  makes  me 
cold,  and  it's  horrid,  when  one  is  cold  and 
tired,  to  have  to  stand  about  in  one's 
travelling-things.  Hubert,  do  see  if  my 
things  are  taken  to  my  room.  Yon  stand 
there  gaping  as  if  I  didn't  exist  What 
would  Flora  think  of  you  if  she  saw  the 
way  you  were  carrying  out  her  strict 
injunctions  to  take  care  of  me ) " 

She  smiled,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of 
jocularity  that  was  strangely  out  of  place 
in  that  house  of  mourning,  and  Jenifer 
stole  a  pitying  glance  at  her  brother  as  she 
listened. 

But  Hubert  looked  neither  hurt  nor 
angry.  He  was  evidently  accustomed  to 
regard  his  wife  as  a  being  of  supreme 
importance. 

"  Dinner  is — when  did  you  say  1 "  Mrs. 
Hubert  asked,  as  Mrs.  Ray's  own  maid 
appeared  with  lighted  candle  to  conduct 
the  bride  to  her  room. 

Mrs.  Hubert  addressed  Jenifer,  but 
Jenifer  had  endured  to  the  utmost)  and 
this  was  the  last  straw. 

"Whenever  you  please  to  order  it  for 
yourself.  We  Rays  have  not  much  i^petite 
for  dinner." 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  Ray  too,  for  that  matter," 
Mrs.  Hubert  said  lightly,  as  her  sister-in- 
law  swept  past  her  aj^d  out  of  the  hall  in 
a  torrent  of  tears  and  wrath. 

"  I  suppose  I  needn't  dress  t "  Mr& 
Hubert  said  to  Chalmers,  the  maid,  when 
she  reached  the  state-bedroom  which  hid 
been  prepared  for  her  with  care,  under 
Mrs.  Ray's  loving  superintendence. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  do  as  you  pksse, 
ma'am,"  Chalmers  replied  with  hardly- 
sustained  self-controL 

Her  hands  were  trembling  as  she  un- 
fastened Mra  Hubert's  traveUing-trunks ; 
but  full  as  her  heart  was  of  woe  for  the  { 
calamity  that  had  come  upon  the  house, 
she  would  not  let  a  tear  fall  before  this 
well-tempered  bit  of  steel  who  had  come 
to  be  the  young  mistress  at  Moor  RoysL 

"  It's  so  awkward  this  having  happened 
to-night,"  Mrs.  Hubert  soliloquised  discon- 
tentedly. "One  doesn't  know  what  to 
do.  I  didn't  know  the  old  gentleman,  yoo 
see,"  she  added,  again  addressing  Chalmers, 
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"  and  so  it  would  be  silly  of  me  to  pretend 
to  be  sorry,  wouldn't  iti  You  wouldn't 
be  sorry  if  you  hadn't  known  him,  now 
would  you  1 " 

**I  should  grieve  for  the  great  sorrow 
that  has  come  upon  his  wife  and  children/' 
Chalmers  said,  gasping  with  grief  and 
rage. 

"But  you  see  I  don't  know  his  wife, 
and  the  only  one  of  his  children  whom  I 
know  is  Mr.  Hubert — Mr.  Eay,  I  mean ; 
80  it's  rather  hard  on  me  that  I  should 
have  to  put  up  with  anything  on  this  first 
night  of  my  coming  home.  Put  away 
those  dresses;  it  makes  me  quite  ill  to 
see  that  velvet  I  meant  to  wear  to- 
night I  shall  get  into  a  dressing-gown 
and  have  my  dinner  brought  to  me  here. 
Get  me  the  newspapers  and  all  the  maga- 
zines that  we  brought  down  with  us,  and 
don't  let  any  one  come  near  me  but  your- 
self and  Mr.  Eay." 

"I  am  Mrs.  Kay's  maid,  ma'am,  and 
shall  not  be  able  to  leave  my  mistress  to 
wait  on  you." 

**  How  tiresome  !  I  can't  have  anything 
I  want  1  What  a  wretched  roming  home ! 
Go  1  go  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  ask  Mr. 
Ray  to  come  to  me ;  tell  him  my  head  is 
aching  terribly,  and  that  I'm  as  uncom- 
fortable as  can  be,  and  that  things  are  not 
at  all  as  he  promised  me  they  should  be." 

The  young  lady  was  arraying  herself 
in  a  white  cashmere  dressing-gown, 
trimmed  richly  with  white  lace,  which  fell 
around  her  in  soft  snowy  folds,  as  she 
spoke.  All.  her  movements  were  soft, 
undulating,  and  graceful,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  fastidious  eye  indeed  that  did  not 
rest  on  her  with  pleasure.  Nevertheless, 
Chalmers  recoiled  from  her,  called  her  "a 
white  cat "  privately,  and  went  off  to  seek 
Mr.  Hubert,  with  the  firm  conviction  in 
her  mind  that  he  had  done  an  ill-deed  in 
marrying  and  bringing  home  this  fashion- 
able-looking white  witch. 

Meantime,  Hubert  and  Jenifer  had  been 
having  that  trying  thing — a  first  inter- 
view after  the  first  breach  of  trust. 

"  There  is  no  thought  of  its  being  other 
than  an  accident,  is  there  1 "  he  asked 
anxiously,  speaking  of  his  father's  death. 

**  Oh,  Hubert,  no !  don't  even  ask  that 
of  our  father ;  his  foot  must  have  caught 
in  the  brambles  on  the  top  of  the  hedge, 
and  in  the  fall  he  must  have  struggled,  and 
the  gun  went  off  as  he  fell,  Jack  says,  for 
it  was  not  in  his  hand  when  he  was 
found." 

"  Jenifer,  my  darling  sister,  this  seems 


like  a  judgment  on  me  for  having  married 
the  defirest  girl  in  the  world,  unknown  to 
all  of  you." 

"The  judgment  has  fallen  on  us  too 
Hubert ;  you  mustn't  take  all  that  to 
yourself,  any  more  than  you  can  take  all 
the  sorrow." 

"  It's  awful  to  me  to  think  that 
my  father  should  never  have  seen  my 
wife." 

"  He  never  even  knew  that  you  had  one; 
he  was  out  all  day,  and — and  mother  and 
I  had  to  bear  it  all  alone." 

"  You  mean  the  news  of  my  marriage  1" 

Jenifer  nodded. 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  all  be  staggered 
by  the  telegram  ;  but,  Flora — she's  Effie's 
sister — is  a  great  hand  for  doing  things  off 
sharply.  She's  a  charming  woman,  you'll 
like  her  immensely  if  she  only  takes  to 
you,  and  she's  sure  to  do  that,  Jenny,  for 
you're  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  creature 
in  the  world ;  but  she's  impulsive  to  a 
degree,  and  somehow  or  other,  when  one's 
with  her,  one's  hurried  on  to  do  everything 
she  suggests.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  1 
should  never  have  had  the  pluck  to  pro- 
pose a  sudden  secret  marriage  to  Effie,  for 
Efiie  was  engaged  to  someone  else,  you 
know ;  but  Flora — Mrs.  Jarvoise — told  me 
in  confidence  that  if  I  didn't  marry  Efiie 
straight  off  the  reel  without  giving  her 
time  to  think,  that  I  should  lose  her  alto- 
gether. Say  something,  Jenny  dear ;  it's 
not  like  you  to  withhold  sympathy  from 
me.  Say  something  about  her ;  she's  one 
of  those  charming  girls  who  get  so  wor- 
shipped that  they  seem  a  little  spoilt  some- 
times, but  in  reality  she  is  capable  of 
sacrificing  herself  to  any  extent  for  those 
she  loves ;  see  how  she  has  sacrificed  her- 
self for  me." 

"  I  can  only  —  I  mean,  I  hope  she  will 
make  you  happy,"  Jenifer  said  piteously. 
"Don't  ask  me  to  say  more  to-night, 
Hubert.  My  head  and  heart  are  both 
burning.  This  is  our  first  trouble,  and  you 
are  not  sharing  it  with  us  as  you  would 
have  done.  Oh,  Hubert,  forgive  me ! 
Everything  is  too  hard  to-nicht" 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  he  said  forgivingly, 
wiping  his  own  eyes,  and  moving  his 
sister  to  deeper  remorse  by  the  sight  of 
his  emotion  ;  "  never  mind,  dear.  It's  a 
little  hard  on  poor  Efiie  that  through  this 
dreadful  misery  she  should  be  made  to 
feel  herself  in  the  way  ;  but  she's  not  one 
to  make  a  fuss  about  things. " 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,"  Chalmers  said, 
coming  up  at  this  juncture,  "  Mrs.  Hubert's 
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love  to  you,  and  her  head  is  aching 
horribly,  and  she's  as  upcomfortable  as 
she  can  be,  and  will  you  go  to  her  at 
once  1 '' 

"  Poor  EflSe  ! "  her  husband  exclaimed 
despairingly,  as  he  hurried  from  the  room 
to  see  after  his  bride's  well-being. 

In  a  minute  more  Jenifer  was  in  her 
mother's  room.  The  blessed  stage  of 
UD consciousness  was  long  past,  and  the 
bereaved  woman,  with  every  sense  keenly 
on  the  alert,  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  as 
because  in  its  fiery  caverns  she  seemed  to 
see  pictures  of  her  past  happy  life. 

The  picture  the  fiames  painted  most 
vividly  was  the  one  of  her  home-coming  as 
a  bride.  How  joyful  and  bright  all  had 
been  at  Moor  Royal  that  day  !  And  now 
he  who  had  brought  her  home  and  made 
all  the  joy  fulness  and  brightness  was  lying 
dead,  and  their  eldest  son  had  brought 
home  his  bride,  and  gained  nothing  but  a 
cold  welcome  for  her. 

Her  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  this  as 
Jenifer  came  in,  and  in  an  instant  the 
daughter  saw  that  there  was  some  mental 
stimulant  at  work  in  her  mother. 

'*  I  was  stunned  just  now,  Jeni/er,  and 
hardly  understood  that  I  was  refusing  to 
see  my  new  daughter.  Let  Hubert  bring 
her  to  me  now.  We  can  learn  to  love  one 
another  as  well  in  sorrow  as  in  joy,"  she 
said  as  Jenifer  came  and  knelt  before 
her. 

**  You  are  sure  you  can  stand  it,  mother 
darling  1  You  are  sure  you  won't  put 
yourself  to  more  pain  by  the  exertion  1 " 

The  widow  shook  her  head. 

"  It  will  please  Hubert,  and  what  have 
I  to  live  for  but  to  please  my  children  ?  " 

**  That's  no  new  thing ;  you  have  done 
that  all  our  lives,"  Jenifer  said,  rising  up 
and  kissing  her  mother's  hands  in  a 
paroxysm  of  love  and  pity. 

Then  she  steadied  and  collected  herself, 
and,  half  fearing  how  her  mission  would 
bo  met,  went  away  in  search  of  her  brother 
and  his  wife. 

When  she  reached  the  door  and 
knocked,  what  she  heard  fell  upon  her 
ears  like  a  sharp  blow.  Mrs.  Hubert  was 
talking  and  laughing  in  tones  of  loud, 
ringing  merriment. 

"  Hubert  has  lost  his  heart  indeed,"  his 
sister  thought ;  but  still,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Hubert's  sharp,  clear  "  Come  in,"  she  went 
in  without  any  expression  of  reproach  in 
manner  or  face. 

Mrs.   Hubert  was    seated  at  a  dainty 


little  repast  before  the  fire,  and  her  hus- 
band was  ministering  to  her  many  delicate 
little  wants  with  anxious  care. 

**  You  won't  mind  my  dining  alone  after 
my  journey,  will  you,  Jenifer  1"  the  bride 
began  in  a  lazily  apologetic  way.  "  Flora 
and  I  make  a  point  of  doing  so  always 
when  we're  alone  after  travelling;  the 
feeling  of  not  having  to  stir  out  of  one's 
room  before  going  to  bed  is  so  inducive  of 
composure." 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  my  mother  1 
she  is  better,  and  has  sent  for  you,"  Jenifer 
said  a  little  coldly. 

**Not  to-night  I  think,  thank  you,"  Mrs. 
Hubert  replied,  bending  forward  as  she 
spoke  to  see  if  her  husband  was  patting 
the  proper  ingredients  into  a  tomato  salad. 
**  Just  the  tiniest  soup^on  of  sugar,  Hugh, 
that's  quite  enough;  now  do  deal  gently 
with  the  mustard ;  if  you  spoil  that  salad 
I  won't  eat  an  atom  more  dinner,  and  then 
you  know  I  shall  have  neuralgia." 

"  Then  you  won't  come  and  see  my 
mother  to-night  1"  Jenifer  asked  angrily. 
**  Hubert,"  she  added  more  softly,  "  think 
of  our  poor  mother,  before  you  let  me  go 
back  and  say  your  wife  won't  come  to 
her." 

'*  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go, 
Effie  1 "  he  suggested  appealingly. 

"I  am  not  going  to-night,  Hugh;  yon 
know  if  I  get  fussed  and  worried  about 
when  I'm  tired,  that  I  always  have  a  hetd- 
ache ;  your  mother  couldn't  see  me  when  I 
came,  and  now  I'm  in  my  dreasing-gowii, 
settled  down  for  the  evening,  you  can  tell 
her,  Jenifer.  Of  course  everything^  is  very 
sad  and  miserable,  but  that's  no  reason 
why  I  should  be  made  ill.  Oh,  Hubert! 
you've  put  ever  so  much  more  sugar  than 
you  ought,  and  now  I  can't  eat  anything.' 
And  she  flung  herself  back  in  her  ctuur, 
looking  wonderfully  white  and  dainty 
amongst  her  billowing  laces,  as  if  tltt 
tomato  salad  was  the  chief  consideration 
to  every  well-regulated  mind  in  the 
house. 

*^I  wish  yova  to  go,  Effie;  it  is  my 
mother's  right  that  her  wishes  should  be 
obeyed,"  Hubert  protested. 

"  Oh,  fiddlesticks ! "  the  bride  said  wa- 
temptuously;  "as  far  as  *  rights'  go^  I'm 
the  mistress  of  the  house  now  if  you're  the  | 
master,  and  as  I  can't  do  your  mother  any 
good,  I'll  stand  on  my  rights,  and  not  p 
to  her  till  I  feel  inclined.  There's  n# 
affectionate  sentiment  involved  in  tte 
matter,  you  know,  and  it  is  so  much  mofs 
convenient  to  be  practicid." 
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The  wounded  and  the  sick  are  safe  in 
their  beds;  on  uneasy  pillows  here  and 
there,  but  mostly  showing  faces  lighted 
with  re^fulness  and  gratitude.  The 
nurses  are  at  their  quiet  useful  work. 
The  "sisters"  are  flitting  from  ward  to 
ward ;  somewhat  more  pronounced  than 
need  be  as  to  costume,  since  costume  does 
not  conduce  to  convalescence,  if  devoted 
ladies  could  but  be  assured  so,  and  kind 
lips  and  eyes  would  lose  none  of  their  kind 
expression  if  presented  without  a  frame- 
work of  stiff-starched  linen.  The  doctors, 
for  sure,  are  engaged  in  watchful  diagnosis 
gravely,  or  in  freer  description  to  the  strip- 
lings who  accompany  them  as  students, 
but  who  are  not,  all  of  them,  so  studious 
as  they  will  find  there  is  strict  need  to  ba 

An  unexpected  appearance  is  here,  too, 
and  one  that  makes  the  smiles  deepen,  and 
brings  a  stop  and  a  little  happy  chat  Up 
and  down  the  long  straight  corridor  is  a 
small  child-patient,  wheeling  himself  about 
on  smoothly-gliding  wheels  which  pass  to 
him  for  a  magnificent  horse ;  and  up 
and  down  the  long  straight  corridor  behind 
him  runs  a  second  small  child-patient  (only 
that  he  is  smaller),  whipping  up  the  wheels, 
without  even  any  whip,  and  being  elatedly 
sure  that  he  is  increasing  the  wheels'  pace 
immeasurably. 

"  Why,  you  are  indeed  having  a  fine  ride 
tbii  morning  !    Do  you  like  it  1  '* 

"  Yes." 

"And  will  it  be  your  turn  next,  you 
little  one  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"  That's  right.  And  what  have  you  done 
to  your  arm,  that  it  is  in  this  eling  1 " 

"Broke  it  Fell  over  mother's  coal- 
scuttle." 

"  And  you  you  grand  fellow,  up  on  this 
big  anima' .  What  is  the  matter  with  you  1 " 

"Sore  toe— abscess.  Ever  so  big," which 
it  must  have  been,  since  the  young 
braggart's  whole  bigness  could  almost 
have  been  put  into  a  great-coat  pocket 

"  Are  you  quite  happy  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  1 "  with  clearly  no  mis- 
take about  it,  for  the  no-whip  whips  the 
no-horse,  and  the  no-horse  glides  off  on  its 
no-feet,  no  value  being  placed  even  on 
caressing  talk,  in  the  face  of  such  rave  and 
brisk  enjoyment 

All  this  has  to  be  left,  however.  To  get 
before  the  fire  is  what  is  desired,  and  no 
fire  has  been  encountered  yet,  or  has  made 
its  presence  known  by  flame  or  flicker. 


The  truth  is,  that  to  get  before  the  fire, 
this  ground-floor  of  the  University  College 
Hospital  is  not  the  right  floor,  and  it  has 
to  be  left  It  is  the  kitchen  fire  that  is 
being  sought  for,  out  of  this  patients'  part 
altogether ;  and  so  way  is  led  downstairs, 
and  there,  at  once,  is  the  hospital  kitchen 
in  its  hour  of  fullest  business,  and  there 
is  the  hospital  cook,  with  her  appliances, 
at  the  head  and  paramount. 

It  is  well.  Some  head  is  wanted,  and 
that  there  should  be  power  to  be  para- 
mount is  as  great  a  physical  necessity. 
Because,  for  this  day's  dinner,  there 
are  to  be  thirty-eight  mutton-chops,  two 
shoulders  of  mutton,  two  legs,  two  necks, 
three  roast  fowls,  twenty -three  fried 
"fishes,"  a  boiled  sole,  a  dozen  steaks, 
eighty  pounds  of  beef-tea,  many  quarts  of 
mutton  broth,  seven  "  minces,"  a  bushel  of 
potatoes,  a  pyramid  of  "  greens,"  thirteen 
rice-puddings,  two  custards.  Because,  for 
this  day's  dinner,  all  these  are  to  be  ready 
at  twelve  o'clock,  all  are  to  be  served  up 
piping  hot,  and  so  appetisingly  cooked  that 
invalids'  small  eating  powers  shall  be  whetted 
to  their  best  exertions  at  the  mere  smell  and 
sight  of  them,  and  if  as  much  as  that  is  to 
be  done  by  a  slim  and  comely  young 
woman  but  just  inducted  into  her  duties, 
there  had  better  not  be  the  possession  of  a 
heart  with  any  liability  to  fail,  or  all  would 
fail  to  keep  it  company,  and  sick  and 
wounded,  nurses,  sisters,  doctors,  would 
suffer  from  the  catastrophe,  in  a  shock  of 
intense  surprise. 

How  is  it  then  t  Does  failure  seem 
imminent  with  this  University  cook  1  Not 
for  a  moment.  She  is  before  the  fire  now, 
in  proud,  but  tranquil  survey  and  superin- 
tendence of  her  savoury  preparations,  and 
she  has  the  gigantic  underts^ng  as  much 
under  her  command  and  at  her  fingers'- 
ends,  as  if  she  were  merely  cook  to  a  small 
family,  as  if  she  were  merely  tirranging  a 
conventional  repast  of  soup  and  joint,  a 
couple  of  vegetables,  and  sweets. 

"  Take  care  of  the  heat,  please,"  she  says, 
as  she  lifts  up  a  slice  of  the  door  of  her 
Brobdingnaeian  oven,  and  shows  her  fifteen 
tin  baking-dishes,  some  of  them  full  of 
blistering  rice,  some  of  them  full  of  swelling 
custard.  And  the  next  moment  she  is 
explaining  how  she  began  to  boil  the  rice 
for  this  subsequent  baking  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  she  can  even  give  the  quantities — seven 
pounds  of  rice  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk — 
and  relate  how  she  puts  no  water  to  the 
milk,  but  keeps  it  pure. 

"  'The  joints  are  here,"  she  says  the  nexX 
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moment,  lifting  up  another  slice  of  the 
huge  oven  door,  letting  out  another  burst 
of  heat  and  hiss,  giving  another  caution 
that  these  may  be  overpowering,  and  bal 
better  not  obtain  the  compliment  of  too 
close  approach. 

Quick  upon  this  comes  a  poulterer  s  lad. 
lie  appears  before  her  bearing  three  fowls 
ready  trussed,  some  butter,  and  some  lard. 
She  takes  possession  of  them  with  magical 
absorption,  the  three  fowls  being  instantly 
slid  into  that  huge  swallowing  oven,  and 
then  she  Hashes  out  a  question. 

**  Haven't  you  brought  that  extra  egg  1 " 

Ho  hasn't. 

"  No,  miss ;  I  forgot." 

The  idea !  forgetfulncss  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  a  University  official,  neither 
will  adherence  to  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
allow  the  non-delivery  of  a  single  egg  to 
be  condoned.  The  outraged  dignitary  is 
before  the  fire  again,  drawing  out  from 
the  range  a  great  hot  gridiron-drawer  full 
of  spluttering  mutton-chops,  and  is  turning 
one  with  tongs,  turning  another  and 
another,  and  another  again.  But  she 
must  deliver  her  admonition. 

"  Don't  forget  to-morrow  morning,  then," 
she  snaps  out ;  ''  if  you  do  I  shall  send  you 
back,  for  if  I  don't  look  after  you,  I  shall 
never  get  that  egg  at  alL'' 

Then  she  goes  on  again  to  turn  the 
chops,  and  to  turn,  and  to  turn  still,  and 
she  has  spare  power  to  explain  even 
then  that  the  quantity  of  eggs  which  has 
passed  through  her  hands  this  morning 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  giving 
explicit  account  of  the  method  of  these 
reaching  the  wards,  and  of  what  becomes 
of  them.  She  tells  us  that  eggs  are  not 
cooked  (for  the  patients)  under  her  direc- 
tion at  all ;  that  the  nurses  attend  to 
them  in  the  ward  sculleries ;  where  some 
(by  the  doctors'  orders)  are  boiled  for 
certain  patients'  breakfasts,  some  are  beaten 
up  in  tea,  some  are  given  (beaten  up  in 
wine,  or  brandy,  or  as  otherwise  prescribed) 
at  various  times  during  the  day,  wherever 
a  patient's  condition  is  such  that  this 
especial  nourishment  is  required.  We  learn 
that  (not  only  with  eggs,  but  with  all  else) 
when  the  doctor  has  issued  his  day's  orders 
for  a  ward,  the  sister  of  the  ward  makes  a 
list,  giving  the  total  of  the  food  the  ward 
reciuires ;  that  the  steward  receives  the 
list,  and  all  lists,  making  a  total  of  the 
food  the  whole  hospital  requires,  and 
writing  orders  for  the  different  trades- 
people from  it ;  that  she  herself  (cook)  has 
a  copy  of  the  list,  as  inBtructioii&  about 


what  is  to  be  delivered  to  her,  and  what 
she  ia  to  cook ;  all  making  her  bound  to  be 
watchful  in  every  direction  everywhere, 
lest  a  hitch  should  come,  throwing  the 
admirable  discipline  quite  out 

Is  she  not  herself,  however,  throwing 
discipline  out  notably,  and  doing  that  for 
which  no  watchfulness,  even  of  the  un- 
initiated, need  ever  be  exercised  at  allt 
For,  see,  she  may  be  thinking  that  the 
sides  of  the  chops  she  is  still  turning  upper- 
most are  cooked ;  but,  although  it  may  be 
presumption,  it  will  only  be  kind  to  tell 
her  that  she  is  mistaken,  for  that  there 
they  are  plainly  quite  raw. 

She  smiles.  She  is  not  a  jot  less  serene 
and  supreme.  ''  Here  is  the  heat,"  she 
says,  pointing  to  another  gridiron-drawer 
(rack,  it  seems,  is  the  technical  term)  a 
storey  higher,  so  to  speak,  than  the  one 
still  receiving  her  quick  care.     "  Hera" 

That  heat-rack  she  has  pointed  to  is  not, 
as  it  had  appeared,  a  rack  of  over-browned 
sponge-cakes  or  tasty  little  oblong  pies, 
arranged  in  orderly  compact  rows ;  it  is  a 
rack  full  of  similarly  sized  fire-bricks, 
among  which  gas-jets  are  diffused  copiously, 
making  it  that  the  heat,  or  fire,  is  above 
the  meat  and  not  below  it,  and  that  cook- 
ing, with  comic  inversion,  takes  place 
upside  down. 

There  is  a  laugh  at  the  absurd  simplicity 
of  this  when  it  is  recognised  ;  and  then— 
the  cook  is  gone.  She  is  away,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  kitchen,  sharply  watching  a 
butcher's  man  in  butchers'  blue,  who  has 
stridden  in,  and  possessed  himself  of  some- 
thing in  a  sack,  which  he  proceeds  to 
weigh  in  immense  scales. 

"  Twenty -two,"  he  says. 

"Twenty-two,"  she  says.  She  is  c<Mn- 
ciding  with  him ;  and  then  she  is  rushing 
away  to  write  something  down  at  a  small 
semi-official  table,  and  rushing  back  again. 

"Ten,"  he  says,  having  changed  the 
first  sack  for  a  second  one. 

"  Ten,"  she  says,  still  coincidingly,  widi 
the  rush  away,  Uie  short  writing,  and  the 
rush  back,  as  before. 

'*  Sixteen  and  a  half." 

"  Sixteen  and  a  half."  It  is  her  echo; 
and  it  is  over  a  third  sack;  when  she  runs, 
and  writes,  gives  the  butcher  man  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  and  he  strides  away,  well 
loaded. 

"  Would  you ?  " 

She  is  before  the  fire  again — or,  at  tke 

least,  half-way  towards  it — when  this  part 

of  a  question  stops  her ;  she  smiles ;  ^ 

,has  thorough  comprehensLon,  without  any 
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need  to  hear  more ;  and  she  insinuates 
herself  through  a  narrow  strait  between 
her  two  kitchen-tables,  takes  up  her  scrap 
of  written  paper  and  explains. 

"  Dripping,"  she  says.  "  So  many  pounds 
of  it  Waste.  Bones.  We  keep  an  account ; 
I  give  him  a  tally  ;  and  then  we  know."* 

"  Good-morning,  miss." 

It  is  another  respectful  visitor,  the  clank 
of  cans  and  the  glisten  of  pewter  making 
his  arrival  quite  picturesquely  noticeable. 

"  Good-morning,  miss,"  he  repeats  ;  and 
he  has  so  much  respectfulness  that  he 
removes  his  hat 

Cook  looks  ;  cook  nods.  What  he  has 
brought  is  milk,  of  course.  Ho  has 
brought  twenty-two  gallons  and  one  quart 
of  it,  when  his  delivery  is  complete;  ho 
receives  a  little  note  to  say  he  has  delivered, 
and  he  departs. 

In  a  minute  he  is  succeeded  by  a  fish- 
monger. The  tray  the  new  comer  carries 
and  that  he  plumps  down  before  the  cook, 
close  to  her  on  the  table,  is  weighted  with 
the  twenty-three  "  fishes  "  that  have  been 
ordered  for  frying,  and  the  sole  for  boiling. 
Slices  of  cod  are  here,  and  slices  of  turbot, 
and  small  haddock  (for,  so  that  the  fish  is 
"white"  fish,  the  fishmonger  may  send 
what  sort  he  can) ;  and  it  is  a  *'  take,"  or 
a  "  catch,"  or  a  "  haul,"  which  cook  straight- 
way hands  over  to  her  maid.  Hospital 
arrangements  have  furnished  her  kitchen 
with  this  maid  (also  with  a  kitchen  man), 
and  the  maid  makes  a  large  basinful  of 
batter,  with  the  rapidity  of  her  lady 
superior,  spreads  a  cloth,  fiours  it,  lays  on 
it  all  her  "  fishes,"  turns  the  half  of  the 
cloth  over  to  dry  them,  and  then  dips  each 
piece  into  the  batter,  and  at  once  pops  it 
into  a  huge  fish-kettle  half  full  of  boiling 
lard,  as  if  by  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  of 
a  machine. 

As  if  by  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  of  a 
machine,  too,  many  other  things  are  going 
on.' 

•  As  large  a  sum  as  eighty  pounds  is  made  of 
this  refuse  annually  at  the  University  College 
Hospital ;  an  imix^rtant  item,  considering  its  insuffi- 
cient revenue,  and  the  much  larger  sphere  of  use- 
fulness before  it  if  it  had  more  funds. 

*'  Dripping,"  and  **  bones,"  want  no  word ;  but  it 
18  proper  to  explain  that  "waste"  means  bouilli, 
or  the  beef  fibre  and  mutton  fibre  after  they  have 
been  made  to  yield  their  utmost  harvest  of  mutton- 
broth  and  beef-tea.  At  present,  this  waste  is  used 
to  feed  dogs  and  pigs ;  but  reflecting  on  the  pro- 
bability that  the  material  still  contains  some 
nourishment  and  some  flavour  (and  being  sure  of 
perfect  cleanliness  and  purity,  received  thus,  in  the 

rM,  from  a  public  institution),  a  philanthropist 
now  engaged  in  experimenttuising  as  to  the 
utilisation  of  this  in  the  meals  of  such  very  poor  as 
otherwise  wotdd  never  get  animal  food  at  all. 


Here  is  the  kitchen-man  triumphantly 
extricating  a  bushel  of  potatoes  from 
a  gigantic  copper  steamer  (steam,  simply 
turned  on  by  a  tap,  being  the  medium  for 
boiling,  just  as  gas,  simply  turned  on  by  a 
tap,  is  the  medium  for  every  roast  and  grill) ; 
each  potato  in  its  tan -coloured  jacket 
for  the  nurses  to  peel  upstairs,  the  whole 
bushel  of  them,  in  a  vast  open  wire  bisket. 
Here,  again,  is  the  kitchen-man  mincing  up 
meat  in  a  hand-mincer,  for  the  children  who 
are  too  young  to  cut  their  meat  up  for  them- 
selves. Here  is  a  whitewasher  helping  him- 
self to  a  pail  of  boiling  water,  and  being 
routed  from  one  tap  to  another  by  a 
skirmishing  reproof.  Here  is  the  cook,  in 
passing,  explaining  that  this  great  clothes- 
basket,  already  half  filled  with  bread -crusts 
and  cuttings,  will  be  quite  full  by  five 
o'clock,  when  the  children  of  the  thirteen 
poor  women  employed  as  scrubbers  will 
have  them  divided  amongst  them.  Here  is 
a  nurse  come  for  some  fresh  supply  of  one 
or  other  of  the  things  that  the  nurses  keep 
upstairs  (in  strictly-regulated  and  strictly- 
entered  quantities),  such  ad  Brand's  essence 
of  beef,  bottled  calves'-foot  jelly,  linseed, 
mustard,  barley,  arrowroot,  oatmeal  grits, 
tinned  oxtail  soup,  soda-water,  corn-flour, 
Robb's  biscuits,  lemons,  aerated  bread,  and 
the  baker's  ordinary  sort  Here  is  a 
sister  for  something  of  the  kind,  too.  The 
**  Yes,  sister,"  "  No,  sister,"  "  Not  now, 
sister,"  "Certainly,  sister,"  heard  in  the 
brisk  cook's  answers,  referring  doubtless 
to  some  very  "  special  diet"  indeed.  Here 
is  the  magical  disappearance  of  a  row  of 
bottles  of  beer ;  they  were  on  the  window- 
sill  a  moment  ago.  Here  is  the  magical 
display  of  a  row  of  huge  stone  jugs  of  beer 
on  draught.  Here  is  the  magical  display 
of  a  cluster  of  large  tin  cans  to  be  filled 
with  boiling  beef-tea;  of  a  cluster  of 
portly  white  porcelain  jugs  to  be  filled 
with  mutton-broth.  Here  is  the  whole 
magical  new  appearance,  of  the  kitchen 
tables,  which  have  had  all  their  litter 
cleared,  and  are  now  spread  with  great 
hot-water  pewter  dishes,  being  filled  with 
boiling  water,  and  lying,  each  one,  under 
its  cover,  that  the  covers  may  get  heated 
as  well  Here  is  a  great  oblong,  fiat, 
double  pewter  dish  —  really  a  pewter 
table  or  tray — steaming  up  a  little  atmo- 
sphere of  its  own,  from  the  good  supply  of 
boiling  water  it  has  had  poured  into  the 
hollow  bosom  of  it,  with  a  well  at  one  end, 
to  catch  good  gravy  when  it  comes,  and 
with  no  cover  at  aJl,  but  with  a  side  sup- 
porter, here,  in  a  pair  of   scales^  and  o. 
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side  supporter,  there,  in  a  great  crockery 
dish. 

It  is  the  token  that  the  crucial  moment 
in  this  day's  kitchen  proceedings  has  coma 
From  before  the  nre  the  Kitchen-man 
brings  a  neck  of  beautifully-roasted  mutton, 
hoisting  it  on  to  a  tin  square  dish ;  by  one 
stroke  of  his  deft  knife  he  severs  the  roof, 
or  envelope,  of  fat  from  the  delicate  lean 
underneath,  and  by  one  lift  he  places  it  as 
unsuitable  on  the  crockery  disL 

'*  The  doctors  are  against  it,"  says  the 
swift  performer,  merely  like  a  breath,  or 
whiff.  And  then,  quick  as  his  knife  will 
go,  he  joints  the  neck,  cuts  each  joint  off, 
and  lays  them  in  a  ready  pile. 

"  The  butchers  don't  do  their  best  with 
these  things,  sometimes,"  he  complains,  for 
another  whiff  of  words,  "  which  makes  it 
worse  for  me.'* 

However  this  may  be,  the  neck  is  speedily 
cut  up;  the  next  neck  is  there,  and  un- 
roofed, and  cut  up ;  the  two  shoulders 
follow  one  another,  and  are  sliced  and  sliced, 
till  there  are  only  the  two  broad-spread 
blade-bones  left  in  memory  of  them  (de- 
posited on  the  dish  as  a  supplement  to  the 
fat) ;  the  two  legs  follow  these,  and  are 
sliced  and  sliced — the  knuckles,  wrapped  in 
a  cloth,  being  held  in  the  carver's  hand,  and 
no  fork  being  wanted — until  only  the  barest 
bones  are  left.  All  these  joints  are  sliced 
before  there  is  time,  scarcely,  to  understand 
the  manner  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  them  is 
there,  in  a  great  hot  mutton-mountain, 
which  would  slide  down  in  a  great  mutton- 
avalanche,  if  it  had  been  destined  to  be 
piled  any  higher  still. 

But  carving  is  done,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  fowls — the  merest  bagateUe. 

''Each  makes  four  diets,"  remarks  the 
nimble  man.  **  Legs  two,  wings  two,  and 
the  wings  are  the  best,  because  the  breast 
goes  with  them." 

As  he  speaks,  the  ''diets''  are  there, 
fowls  seeming  to  fall  into  fourths  by  the 
mere  looking,  or  legs  and  wings  seemiug  to 
be  simply  on  hinges,  which  unhinge  them- 
selves at  a  touch,  with  excellent  amiability. 
As  he  speaks,  too,  here  is  cook  in  his  place, 
and  he  at  the  scales;  and  here  are  four 
stalwart  porters,  seen  so  suddenly  they 
almost  bring  a  start,  their  hospital  uniform 
shielded  by  high  white  aprons,  their  burdens 
huge  butler's  trays ;  and  they  themselves — 
their  trays  deposited  at  the  convenient 
side — in  wait  at  the  hot  pewter-dishes, 
straight  in  the  cook's  and  the  carver's  face. 

The  cook  is  armed.  She  has  a  long,  flat 
tin  straiDing-spoon,  or  ladle,  a  long  steel 


kitchen  fork.  Brisk  aa  ever,  without  a 
word  and  without  a  pause,  she  ladles  the 
hot  mutton-slices  on  to  the  scales-tray, 
she  steadies  the  pile  with  her  handy 
fork,  while,  as  fast  as  the  drop  of  the  tray 
shows  that  the  ordered  weight  of  meat  is 
there,  the  carver  has  the  tray  up  and 
towards  a  pewter  dish,  with  the  servbg- 
man  attending  upon  it,  lifting  the  cover 
that  the  meat  may  go  on  it  at  a  slide,  and 
shutting  the  cover  down  again,  for  as  little 
heat  as  possible  to  get  away.  It  is  done 
again,  this  as  swiftly  as  it  can  be  told,  the 
cook  with  her  ladleful,  and  with  many  i 
ladleful,  till  the  scale-tray  once  more 
weighs  down ;  the  tray  being  lifted,  and 
the  meat  slid,  and  the  covers  raised  and  shot, 
till  all  of  tbs  twelve  dishes  have  had  i 
serving  (a  thirteenth,  marked  C.W.,  for 
Children's  Ward,  getting  its  share  in  turn), 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  mutton-moun- 
tain for  the  cook  to  ladle  at,  since  she  has 
rased  it,  in  her  rapidity,  down  to  the 
pewter  ground. 

There  are  the  fowls,  though ;  with  the 
carver,  no  longer  having  scale-work,  reading 
from  a  list  as  to  the  wards  to  which  they 
are  to  go. 

"  Two  for  three,"  he  says,  "  two  for  five, 
two  for  six,  one  for  seven,  two  for  ten,  one 
for  eleven,  two  for  children's." 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  the  chops : 
"Two  for  one,"  the  carver  reads  out; 
"  four  for  four,  four  for  five,  three  for  six, 
five  for  seven,  one  for  eight,  three  for  nine," 
and  so  on,  till  all  the  thirty-eight  are 
appropriated,  each  dish  bearing  a  number 
to  correspond  with  the  ward  to  which  it 
belongs,  each  dish  having  the  cover  of  it 
lifted  by  its  attendant,  each  getting  the 
"diets"  specified,  on  the  instant,  from  the 
cook. 

There  is  just  one  steak,  as  it  chances,  for 
some  special  need,  and  the  carver  calls 
it  "  Steak  for  three,"  he  says.  Whoi 
three's  cover  is  lifted,  cook  reaches  the 
steak  from  before  the  fire  (as  she  has 
reached  the  chops),  the  cover  is  down,  and 
the  steak  in. 

" Minces,"  cries  the  carver.  "A  minee 
for  one,  one  for  eight,  one  for  ten,  six  for 
children,"  with  the  cook  pouring  a 
spoonful  of  her  rich  hot  gravy  left  from 
the  mutton-slices  over  each  mince-hillock, 
which  leaves  them  done. 

"  Mutton-broth." 

It  chances  the  order  a  little,  giving  the 
cook  breathing-time  ;  since  the  bulky  jogs 
of  broth  have '  been  filled  by  the  cook's 
maid ;  it  is  there  on  the  table,  and  the  men 
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can  help  themselves  to  it  "Two  for 
three,"  are  the  directions  they  get  "  Four 
for  six,  one  for  seven,  and  that's  the  lot 
No,  no,  there's  none  for  tea" 

So  do  "  fishes  "  change  the  order  some- 
what Cook  has  brought  the  fish  near  up; 
it  is  splendidly  fried,  and  so  as  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  the  tender  skin  with  a 
slice  or  any  knife  and  fork,  she  lifts  each 
piece,  as  it  is  called  for,  with  her  hand. 

"  Two  for  seven,"  cries  the  carver. 

"  Seven,"  she  repeats. 

"  Two  for  elevea" 

"  Eleven,"  each  piece  being  put  on  a  tin 
plate  by  itself  (not  amongst  the  meats),  till 
the  fishes'  list  is  closed. 

The  custard-puddings  are  served  in  the 
same  way.  One  rice-pudding,  whole  as  it 
is,  goes  on  to  each  tray  (the  servings  of 
custard  being  daintily  laid  on  the  top); 
one  can  of  beef-tea  goes  on  to  each  tray, 
and  there  is  the  addition,  to  each,  of  a 
large  basin  of  potatoes,  and  a  tin  plateful 
of  wholesome  greens.  It  is  odd  to  hear 
''  Six  oysters  for  three,"  because  it  has  a 
scanty  sound  about  it,  till  it  is  remembered 
that "  three  "  means  the  ward,  and  the  six 
but  one  *'  diet."  It  is  odder  still,  and  odder 
by  far  to  hear,  as  an  after-thought  or  sup- 
plementary issue,  "  Two  fishes  for  the  Ery- 
sipelas Ward !  Two  custards  for  the 
Infectious  !"  And  then  the  interest  centres 
in  the  serving-men,  who  lift  the  huge 
heavily-weighted  trays  straight  up  on  to 
their  heads;  who  march  out  without  a 
flinch — masculine  edifices  as  they  are, 
great  solid  human  towers — and  who  re- 
appear in  a  few  minutes,  to  march  out 
again,  crowned  exactly  the  same^  till  all 
the  thirteen  loads  are  dispersed,  and  tl^ 
two  hundred  patients  whom  the  thirteen 
wards  contain  are  able,  fitly  and  nourish- 
ingly,  to  dine. 

It  is  a  moment  that  brings  a  sigh 
throughout  the  kitchen,  with  the  cook 
dropping  her  hands,  relieved. 

"  Have  you  nothing  more  1 " 

"  Nothing,"  she  says,  "  till  to-morrow 
morning.  Till  we  prepare  for  dinner 
agaia  Hospital  patients  have  no  tea  from 
us,  you  know ;  no  butter,  no  sugar.  They 
never  do,  at  any  hospitals.  They  all  have 
to  find  their  own  breakfasts  and  teas — 
unless  they  are  too  poor,  when  the  nurses 
see  to  it  If  they  are  ordered  rashers  of 
bacon,  they  get  it  given ;  the  same  as  if 
they  are  ordered  eggs.  So  we  give  the 
bread,  and  the  milk ;  but  not  the  batter, 
sugar,  and  tea.  I  am  clear  no  w,  therefore,  for 
to-day,  and  I  can — rest" 


Is  npt  this  carious  fact  about  tea  another 
reason  for  interested  and  perhaps  pre- 
sumptuous enquiry  1  seeing  that  there 
must  bo  many  poor  patients  entirely  un- 
able to  find  grocery  for  themselves,  and 
one  of  the  best  ways,  possibly,  to  help  the 
University  College  Hospital  would  be  to 
send  special  grocery-money,  that  no  poor 
invalid  need  be  obliged  to  abstain  from  a 
cup  of  tea,  when  the  invalid  in  the  next 
bed,  possibly,  is  enjoying  it,  and  it  would 
be  so  much  comfort  and  do  so  much  good. 
But  the  cook  is  tired.  She  shall  be  left  to 
her  rest 

It  shall  only  be  added  that  a  People's 
Fund  exists  at  the  University  College 
Hospital  for  small  donations  from  the  very 
classes  by  whom  hospitals  are  used.  It  is 
doing,  and  it  has  been  doing  since  January, 
1878,  exactly  what  Hospital  Saturdays  are 
meant  to  do ;  with  the  grand  exception 
that  it  is  doing  it  always,  making  every 
day  a  Saturday,  it  may  be  said,  all  the 
weeks  through. 

It  has  boxes  in  workshops,  railway- 
yards,  breweries,  taverns,  parcels'  offices, 
factories ;  it  gets,  by  means  of  these  small 
pence  and  shillings,  as  much  as  amounts 
annually  to  about  three  hundred  pounds. 
Pounds  take  care  of  themselves,  it  is  said, 
when  pence  are  thus  nicely  cared  for.  Un- 
doubtedly, unless  the  pounds  are  as  good 
as  the  proverb,  there  will  not  always  be 
such  an  admirable  dinner  at  University 
College  Hospital  before  the  fire. 


TIME  BARGAINS. 

A  STORY  IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  I. 

*<BiNKS,  what  day  of  the  month  is 
this  1 " 

"This,  miss,  is  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
May,  Anny  Dominy " 

"  Never  mind  the  year,  Binks." 

"  No,  miss,  certingly  not" 

And  with  that  Binks,  the  staid  and 
decorously  stolid  butler,  left  the  room. 

The  other  speaker  was  a  charming  girl 
of  twenty — Lilian  Eamsay  by  name.  She 
was  brown-haired  and  brown-eyed,  with  a 
complexion  that  one  of  Dian's  nymphs 
might  have  envied,  so  fresh,  and  pure,  and 
natural  was  it  In  figure  she  was  tall  and 
slender.  She  had  shot  up  suddenly  after 
she  was  fifteen,  and  at  nineteen  had  been  still 
wondering  when  she  should  cease  growing. 
But  her  mind  was  at  rest  on  that  point  by 
this  time. 

Her  creamy  white  dress  this  warm  May 
morning  was  made  of  some  soft  and  clin^ui^ 
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material  that  showed  off  the  graceful  lines 
of  her  figure  to  advantage,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  a  scroll-work  pattern  of  ivy- 
leaves  and  rosebuds  worked  in  crewels. 
From  garden  and  conservatory  she  had 
brought  in  a  great  heap  of  flowers,  which 
she  was  now  arranging  in  a  vase  on  the 
centre-tabla  The  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  chimed  the  half-hour  past  eight. 

As  Miss  Ramsay  arranged  her  ilowers, 
her  thoughts  wandered  into  a  certain  groove 
in  which  they  had  found  themselves  some- 
what frequently  of  late. 

"To-day  is  the  26th  of  May,  Binks 
says,  and  the  26th  of  June  is  to  be 
my  wedding-day."  Here  there  came  an 
unmistakable  sigL  "I  wish — I  hardly 
know  what  I  wish.  I  suppose  that 
Cuthbert  and  I  will  be  as  happy  as  most 
married  people  seem  to  be — though  that, 
perhaps,  is  not  saying  much.  I  dare  say 
that  I  shall  gradually  tire  of  his  society 
and  he  of  mine.  Perhaps,  if  people  saw 
no  more  of  each  other  after  marriage  than 
tlioy  do  before,  they  would  not  tire  of  each 
other  quite  so  soon." 

At  this  moment  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts  entered  the  room. 

Cutlibert  Naylor  at  this  time  had  not 
seen  his  seven-and-twentieth  birthday,  but 
looked  older  than  his  years.  He  was 
somewhat  under  the  average  height,  and 
spare  in  proportion.  His  short  stubby 
hair,  which  stood  out  in  every  direction 
in  defiance  of  comb  and  brush,  was  of  a 
light  sandy  colour,  as  were  also  his  sparse 
and  straggling  whiskers.  Taken  by  them- 
selves, his  features  were  well  enough,  but 
their  expression  was  commonplace,  mean, 
and  pinched.  It  was  as  though  his  brain 
stood  in  need  of  more  nourishment  and  his 
sympathies  of  further  expansion. 

"Good-morning,  Lilian,"  said  Cuthbert 
as  he  walked  into  the  room  with  a  couple 
of  bulky  Blue  Books  under  his  arm. 

"Good  gracious,  Cuthbert,  how  you 
startled  me ! " 

Mr.  Naylor  smiled  a  little  icy  smile  and 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Lilian  took  for  a 
moment. 

"How  cold  you  are !  Enough  to  freeze 
one,"  she  said. 

"I  have  been  at  work  in  the  library 
since  six,  getting  up  statistics  for  my 
father's  speech." 

"  And  no  fire  lighted,  I  dare  say.  Even 
in  May  it  is  chilly  so  early  in  the  morning." 

"  I  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  fire.  I 
rather  like  being  cold  when  I  am  busy.  It 
helps  to  keep  one's  brain  clear." 


He  put  his  Blue  Books  on  the  table,  and 
rubbed  his  long  thin  hands  together. 

"  And  you  are  always  busy,"  responded 
Lilian  with  a  little  sigh.  "  Do  you  know, 
Cuthbert,  I  had  been  thinking  about  you 
for  quite  three  minutes  and  a  half  before 
you  came  in  1 " 

''  Um  !  You  found  the  subject  a  pleasant 
one  ] " 

**  Yes.  Why  not  f  Do  you  know  what 
day  of  the  month  this  is  t " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  can't  understand  any  one  for- 
getting.    It's  the  26th  of  May." 

"  Yes ;  the  26th  of  May.     Well  1 " 

«.  Well— what  1" 

"  Oh,  nothing." 

"  You  know  how  I  dislike  enigmas." 

"Then  why  have  anything  to  do  with 
our  sex  1 " 

"I  see  now  what  you  are  driving  at 
You  wish  to  remind  me  that  this  day 
month  will  be  our  wedding-day." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  and  perhaps  I  dont  I 
forget  now  what  I  did  wish." 

She  was  not  regarding  him,  but  with 
her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  was  con- 
templating the  arrangement  of  her  flowers 
in  the  vase. 

"  You  petulant  darling ! "  said  Cuthbert 
with  his  chilly  smile.  "  Why  don't  you 
keep  cool  1    I  do — alwaya" 

Lilian  turned  and  stretched  out  her 
hands  towards  him  as  though  she  were 
holding  them  before  a  fire,  then  rubbed 
them  together,  and  pretended  to  shiver. 

"IVe  a  lot  of  work  to  get  through 
before  the  26th  of  June/  went  on 
Mr.  Naylor  as  he  ran  his  fingers  throng 
his  stubby  hair.  "Statistics  for  my 
father's  speech  on  Pauperism  as  a  Crime, 
my  own  pamphlet  on  the  Opium  Question 
to  finish  and  correct  for  the  press,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides." 

For  a  moment  the  delicate  flush  on 
Lilian's  cheek  deepened. 

"  Then  why  not  put  our  marriage  off- 
say  till  next  year,  or  the  year  after  that, 
or,  in  fact,  till  all  matters  of  greater 
importance  have  been  attended  to  t " 

"  My  dear  Lilian,"  responded  Mr.  Naylor 
with  the  slightest  possible  lifting  of  his 
eyebrows,  "  these  little  ebullitions  d 
temper  are  very  charming,  but  you  should 
try  to  keep  them  better  under  control 
Our  wedding-day  is  fixed,  and  the  event 
^vill  take  place  in  due  course.  There  is 
no  fear  of  my  forgetting  it  I  have  it 
noted  down  in  my  diary  under  the  proper 
^  date.''    He  produced  hu  tablets  from  one 
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of  his  pockets  and  opened  them.  "  See, 
here  is  the  entry.  'June  26th. — To  be 
married.'  I  shall  have  plenty  of  leisure 
during  our  honeymoon  to  elaborate  my 
pamphlet  on  The  Financial  Future  of  the 
Fiji  Islands." 

Lilian  paused  with  a  rosebud  in  her 
fineers ;  then  she  said  in  her  most  matter- 
of-fact  tone : 

''You  promised  to  take  me  up  the 
Rhino,  and  to  show  me  the  ruined  castles, 
and  the  lovely  scenery,  and  the  quaint  old 
towns." 

"But  one  can't  be  looking  at  ruined 
castles  and  pretty  scenery  for  ever.  One 
may  always  count  on  a  certain  proportion 
of  bad  weather.  I  like  to  have  something 
solid  to  fall  back  upon  on  a  rainy  day." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Cuthbert 
looked  at  Lilian  ;  she  seemed  to  have  eyes 
only  for  her  flowers.     Then  she  said  : 

"  I  am  going  down  to  the  old  mill  after 
breakfast  to  finish  a  little  sketch.  Can 
you  spare  an  hour  and  go  with  me  1 " 

"  Impossible,"  answered  Mr.  Naylor 
with  decision.  "  I  have  several  matters 
that  must  be  attended  to  without  delay — 
letters  to  answer,  a  couple  of  Blue  Books 
to  wade  through,  numerous " 

"  Not  another  word,  Cuthbert,  please. 
Knowing  how  your  time  is  taken  up,  it 
was  foolish  of  me  to  ask  you." 
,  "  It  was  not  foolish  of  you  to  ask  me, 
bat,  knowing  what  I  have  to  do  before 
post-time,  it  would  have  been  foolish  of 
me  to  comply." 

"  Forgive  me ;  I  was  wrong,  as  I  always 
am." 

There  was  a  tear  in  her  voice,  but  Mr. 
Naylor's  sympathies  were  not  attuned  to 
such  niceties  and  he  perceived  nothing. 

"  Why  should  you  waste  so  much  time 
over  flowers,  and  sketching,  and  music, 
and  new  novels  1 "  he  presently  asked. 

"  Because  I  like  flowers,  and  sketching, 
and  music,  and  now  novels." 

"  Of  course  such  things  are  very  well  in 
their  places,  but  there  is  always  a  liability 
to  overdo  them  —  to  make  an  occupation 
of  them  instead  of  an  occasional  relaxation. 
As  the  intended  wife  of  a  future  Member 
of  Parliament,  don't  you  think  that  you 
could  find  a  more  rational  and  useful  way 
of  spending  your  spare  time  1 " 

"I  don't  know;  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  You  have  plenty  of  intelligence.  All 
that  you  need  is  a  little  more  solidity." 

"  More  solidity !    Yes,  Cuthbert." 

"Why  not  try  to  lighten  my  labours 
by  helping  me  a  little  now  and  then  1 " 


"  Gladly.  Only  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
I  can  do." 

"  Suppose  you  make  a  start  at  once  f 
Instead  of  sitting  in  a  damp  meadow, 
sketching  a  preposterous  water-mill,  what 
do  you  say  to  copying  out  for  me  a  number 
of  extracts  from  this  book ) " .  Speaking 
thus,  he  took  up  one  of  the  Blue  Books, 
opened  it,  and  pointed  out  one  or  two 
passages  to  Lilian.  "For  instance,  see 
here,  and  here,"  he  said. 

"I  will  copy  them  for  you  with 
pleasure." 

"Most  interesting  reading,  when  once 
you  come  to  study  them,  as  you  will  find." 

Taking  the  book  from  Mr.  Naylor, 
Lilian  read  the  title  aloud  : 

"  Tabulated  Statements  •Showing  the 
Increase  and  Decrease  in  Import  and 
Export  Tonns^e  at  the  Ports  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Hull,  and " 

She  paused  in  a  little  dismay. 

Mr.  Naylor  smiled.  The  situation  was 
one  that  he  could  appreciate. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  beg.  It  may  look 
formidable  at  first,  but  it  is  nothing  when 
you  are  used  to  it" 

Then,  looking  at  his  watch,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  Good  gracious  1  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  late.  I  must  go  at  once.  I  will  see 
you  again  after  breakfast,  and  then  we 
will  tolk  further  of  these  and  other 
matters." 

He  drew  her  to  him,  pressed  his  lips  to 
her  forehead,  and  next  moment  she  was 
alone. 

"  Lnport  and  export  tonnage ! "  sighed 
Lilian  as  she  put  the  Blue  Book  back  on 
the  table.  "  As  Cuthbert's  future  wife,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  learn  all  about  such 
things."  She  crossed  to  one  of  the  windows 
and  stood  gazing  out  over  the  sunlit  lawn, 
to  where  the  great  elms  cast  shadows  cool 
and  inviting  in  the  park  beyond.  "  I  some- 
times wish  I  had  been  born  in  my  grand- 
mother's days,"  she  mused,  "  before  women 
were  expected  to  be  quite  so  clever ;  when 
to  love  their  husbands,  and  look  after  their 
homes,  and  to  do  as  they  would  be  done 
by,  was  nearly  all  that  was  expected  of 
them.  Yes,  I  certainly  wish  that  I  had 
come  into  the  world  seventy  years  ago." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Jellicop  entered  the 
room.  He  was  the  owner  of  Brookfield, 
the  fine  old  country  mansion  where  our 
little  history  was  being  enacted.^  He  was 
a  stout  hearty-looking  man  of  sixty,  with 
a  rubicund  complexion,  white  hair  and 
whiskers  to  match,  and  one  of  the  moat 
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fdnial  and  infectious  laughs  in  the  world, 
[ewas  the  soul  of  hospit^ty,  and,  having 
no  family  of  his  own,  he  was  never  happy 
unless  his  house  was  half  full  of  quests. 

"Well,  my  rose-bud,  down  before  me  as 
usual,"  was  his  greeting  to  Lilian.  "  Can't 
you  find  something  pretty  for  my  button- 
hole 1 "  With  that  he  gave  her  a  sounding 
kiss. 

''  Yes,  here  is  a  little  posy  that  I  have 
made  up  on  purpose  for  you."  Then  she 
pinned  the  flowers  in  his  coat  while  he 
looked  at  her  with  admiring  eyes. 

'*  Is  our  fresh  arrival  of  last  night,"  she 
asked,  "the  celebrated  Captain Marmaiduke, 
about  whom  the  newspapers  had  so  much 
to  say  a  short  time  ago  t " 

"  The  very  man,  my  dear." 

"  How  delightful !  I  hope  he  will  tell 
us  all  about  h^  adventures. 

"  A  dozen  or  more  years  ago  he  was  cast 
away  somewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
picked  up  by  a  tribe  of  aborigines,  who 
carried  him  off  into  the  interior.  In  order 
to  save  his  life  he  adopted  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  lived  among  them  all  that 
time  as  one  of  themselves." 

"  And  escaped  at  last  to  come  back  home 
and  find  himself  the  lion  of  the  season." 

"  And  to  find  himself  a  dozen  years 
behind-hand  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

"What  a  deal  he  wiU  have  to  learn. 
How  many  things  he  will  find  altered  1 
I  hope  Captain  Marmaduke  is  not  very 
much  tattooed." 

"  Captain  Marmaduke  is  here  to  answer 
for  himself." 

•  Mr.  Jellicop  and  Lilian  started  and 
turned.  Standing  at  the  open  French 
window  was  the  man  of  whom  they  had 
been  speaking.  He  had  been  strolling 
along  the  terrace,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
when  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  his  name.  He  flung  away 
his  cigarette,  lifted  his  hat,  bowed  gravely, 
and  now  came  slowly  forward  into  the  room. 

He  was  a  tall,  muscular,  well-built  man, 
with  a  certain  easy  stateliness  of  gait 
and  manner  that  was  not  improbably  a 
legacy  of  the  wild  life  he  had  led  for  so 
many  years.  His  complexion,  whatever 
it  might  once  have  been,  was  now  burnt 
by  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  to  one  uni- 
form tint  of  clear  reddish-brown.  His 
eyes  were  dark,  full,  and  piercing,  and 
when  in  animated  conversation  he  would 
look  for  several  minutes  straight  at  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  talking  without  a 
single  blink  of  the  eyelids.  He  had  rather 
a  l&rge  nose  that  inclined  to  the  aquiline 


in  shape;  a  firm-set  mouth  which,  however, 
broke  easily  into  a  smile,  and  a  splendid 
set  of  teeth.  His  hair  was  a  mass  of  short 
brown  curls  which  clung  closely  to  his 
head,  but  the  hardships  he  had  undergone 
had  already  begun  to  streak  it  with  grey. 
Finally,  Captain  Marmaduke  grew  neither 
whiskers  nor  moustache,  and  his  age  was 
probably  somewhere  between  thirty  and 
forty. 

"  My  dear  sir,  welcome  to  Brookfield," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Jellicop,  as  his  hand  went 
out  and  closed  on  that  of  his  visitor  with  a 
hearty  grip. 

"  Then  you  are  Mr.  Jellicop,"  said  the 
other,  "  and  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted 
for  my  very  kind  invitation  t" 

"Your  brother  Charles  and  I  were 
schoolmates  and  friends.  When  I  heard 
that  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood  I 
could  not  resist  taking  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  come  and  see  us." 

"  My  answer  to  your  invitation  is  my 
presence  here  this  morning." 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  had  gone  to  bed 
before  you  arrived  last  night,  but  we 
rustics  generally  keep  early  hours. 
Now  that  you  are  here,  I  hope  you 
will  make  your  stay  as  long  a  one  as 
possible.  Mrs.  Jellicop  is  from  home  at 
present,  but  here  is  her  substitute.  Miss 
Lilian  Eamsay,  a  ward  of  mine,  and  my 
housekeeper  pro  tem.  Lily,  my  love,  thii 
is  Captain  Marmaduke  of  whom  we  hare 
all  read  and  heard  so  much." 

Lilian  had  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
confusion  into  which  his  sudden  appearance 
had  thrown  her,  and  now  favoured  bim 
with  a  demure  little  curtsy. 

"As  Miss  Ramsay  wiU  perceive,''  said 
Marmaduke  with  a  slow,  grave  sinile,  **  I 
am  not  very  much  tattooed  ;  in  fact,  I  may 
add  that  I  am  not  tattooed  at  alL  That 
was  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  that  the 
Chincas,  the  tribe  among  whom  I  lived  for 
so  long  a  time,  omitted  to  cultivate.  Here 
and  there  a  great  swell  would  wear  a 
ring  through  his  nose,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  for  young  ladies 
of  fashion  to  shave  off  their  left  eyebrowa 
But  we  never  got  as  far  as  tattooing." 

"  Life  among  the  Chincas  would  hardly 
have  suited  you,  Lily,"  observed  Jellicop. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  on  that  point," an- 
swered Lilian,  laughing.  "  If  it  were  Ae 
fashion  to  have  one  eyebrow  instead  of 
two,  I  dare  say  that  I  should  do  the  same  as 
other  people.  But  I  must  leave  you  nofft 
uncle.  I  have  a  score  things  to  attend  to. 
Captain  Marmaduke,  we  shall  meet  again. ' 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Mr.  Jellicop  looked  after  Liliftn  wii 
admiriDg  eyes  as  ahe  left  the  room. 

"  A  Bweet  girl,"  he  said ;  "  but  just 
little  bit  spoiled — just  a.  leetle  bit  spoiled." 

"  Where  is  the  man  who  coald  help 
Bpoiliog  her  1 "  Baid  Captain  Mariaaduke. 

"  Always  calle  me  '  uncle,'  though  sht 
only  my  ward.     Pdronts  both  dead,  poor 
thing.  She's  engaged  to  Cuthbert  Naylor," 

"Ah!" 

"  The  affair's  to  come  off  sometime  next 
montiL  By-the-bye,  Cuthbert's  father,  Vere 
Naylor,  the  member  for  Fudgington,  is  here, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  you." 

"  Vere  Naylor?  Was  he  not  rather  con- 
spicuously mixed  up  with  the  passing  of 
the  New  Marriage  Act )  " 

"  He  was  the  moving  spirit  all  through. 
Naylor  and  I  have  been  friends  from  boy- 
hood, and  I  was  never  more  aorry  in  my 
life  than  when  I  found  him  advocating  so 
detestable  a  piece  of  legislation." 

"  Than  you  don't  approve  of  the  measure, 
Mr.  Jellicop  1 " 

"  Approve  of  it !     I  think  it  the  most 

vile  and  nnprincipled But  I  won't 

trust  myself  to  say  what  I  think  of  it.  I 
have  two  nieces,  sir,  both  of  whom  were 
taarried  three  years  ago  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Act,  and  now  they  and 
their  husbands  are  about  to  separate." 

"  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
ladies  in  question  1 " 

"you  will  meet  them  at  breakfast 
They  are  expecting  their  papers  from 
London  by  every  post.  I  invited  them 
here,  thinking  to  argue  with  them,  and 
talk  them  out  of  their  preposterous  notion 
of  leaving  their  husbands  ;  but  I  might  as 
well  have  talked  to  the  man  in  the  moon." 

"  Then  1  presume,  that  when  your  ward. 
Miss  Ramsay,  and  Mr,  Cuthbert  Naylor, 
beeome  husband  and  wife,  they  will  be 
married  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  the  new  Act)" 

"Undoubtedly  they  will — more's  the 
pity  !  But  here  comes  Naylor  himself. ,  He 
will  be  delighted  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
new  Act.  Likes  to  hear  himself  talk. 
Most  M,P.'b  do  like  to  hear  themselves 
talk." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Naylor,  who  had 
been  taking  an  early  constitutional,  came 
Stepping  in  through  the  French  window 
with    a   certain   assumption  of  youthful 

i'auntiness.  If  the  son  had  a  knack  of 
ookiiig  older  than  his  years,  Mr.  Naylor, 
tenior,  flattered  himsell  that  ho  looked 
yonngoT  than  his. 


Although  he  was  partially  bald  and  had 
to  claim  the  assistance  of  a  double  eye- 
glass when  reading  or  writing,  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  sprightly  and  vivacious  in 
many  ways  than  hts  soa  There  was  a 
certain  solemn  priggishness  about  the  latter 
from  which  the  father  was  free.  In  other 
particulars  they  were  remarktbly  alike  :  in 
the  general  cast  of  their  features,  in  that 
expression  of  commonplace  shrewdness,  of 
narrow  views  and  ideas,  of  ignoble  aims  ; 
even  their  voices  hiid  the  same  cold,  un- 
sympathetic ring  ;  and  they  had  both  the 
same  mode  of  emphasising  a  statement 
with  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the 
palm  of  the  left. 

"  Morning,  Naylor,"  said  Mr.  Jellicop. 
"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Captain 
Marmaduke." 

"  Whoso  name  has  been  on  all  our  lips 
for  the  last  six  months." 

"Marmaduke,  my  old  friend,  Vere 
N^iylor." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  usual  commonplaces. 

"Marmaduke  wants  to  know  all  about 
the  new  Marriage  Act,''  resumed  Jellicop. 
"Ho  went  away  in  the  good  old  timea 
before  morals  were  corrupted  by  Act  of 
Parliament," 

"  Ha,  ba  !  Always  will  have  your  joke," 
sniggered  Naylor.  Then  turning  to  Mar- 
maduke he  added  :  "  But,  seriously,  if  you 
want  to  hear  about  the  new  Act,  you  could 
not  have  come  to  a  belter  quarter." 

"I  must  le:iM;  you  now  for  a  little 
while,"  said  their  host  to  the  two  men, 
"  Naylor,  bo  happy,  you'\e  got  a  listener. 
And  remember,  both  of  you,  that  breakfast 
will  be  on  the  table  at  ten -thirty  sharp." 

"  tiood-beartod  creature,"  remarked  the 
M.P.  as  Jellicop  left  the  room,  "  but  belong- 
ing altogether  to  the  old  school.  Brimful 
of  prejudices,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
times— in  short,  little  better  than  a  human 
fuasit."  Then  drawing  a  chair  up  to  the 
table,  he  added:  "With  regard  to  the 
now  Marriage  Act  1 " 

"That  ij  what  I  am  anxious  to  bear 
about,"  responded  Marmaduke  as  he  drew 
up  another  chair. 

Mr,  Vero  Naylor  rubbed  his  hands  with 
an  air  of  enjoyment,  Mr.  Jellicop  had 
spoken  no  more  than  the  truth;  the  member 
for  ludgingtoQ  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  had  secured  a  good  listener. 

"  The  new  Act  came  into  operation  just 
eight  years  ago,"  he  began,  "  at  which  time 
the  existing  marriage  laws  were  a  disgrace 
to  our  age  and  country.    Ill-assorted  unions 
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seemed  to  increase  in  number  year  by 
year.  Mach  of  the  rottenness  of 
modem  society  had  its  origin  in  unhappy 
marriages.  If  two  people  found  out  after 
a  time  that  they  had  made  a  terrible 
mistake,  was  it  just  or  reasonable  that  they 
should  suffer  for  it  as  long  as  they  lived) 
In  all  the  other  contracts  of  life  it  was 
possible  to  rectify  an  error,  but  in  marriage 
there  was  no  way  of  escape  save  over  the 
via  dolorosa  that  led  to  the  Divorce  Court. 
You  follow  me,  Captain  Marmaduke  ) " 

"  Perfectly,  Mr.  Naylor.'' 

"  Our  new  Act  does  not  interfere  with 
the  old  style  of  marriage — the  style  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers — but  such  marriages 
are  looked  upon  as  *  bad  form,'  and  are 
becoming  more  obsolete  in  society  year  by 
year.  We  have  now  legalised  a  new  system 
of  union  by  civil  contract,  either  for  life  or 
for  a  term  of  three  years  only.  If,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  the  husband  and  wife 
are  desirous  of  a  separation,  they  must 
make  a  mutual  declaration  to  that  effect, 
otherwise  the  marriage  remains  valid  for 
life.  The  declaration  in  question  must  be 
signed  and  witnessed  before  an  officer  of 
the  Crown  appointed  for  that  purpose,  after 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  little  time,  the 
Deed  of  Dissolution  is  sent  to  the  parties 
concerned  from  the  central  office  in 
London.  After  the  marriage  has  been 
dissolved  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
ex-husband  and  ex-wife  may  marry  again, 
or  may  even  re-marry  each  other  should 
they  be  idiots  enough  to  do  so.  A  grand 
system,  sir !  The  finest  piece  of  legislation 
of  our  age." 

**  But  in  cases  where  there  happen  to  be 
children  1 " 

"  The  simplest  matter  in  the  world.  We 
recruit  our  army  and  navy  with  the  boys, 
and  train  the  girls  for  domestic  service  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies ;  that  is,  unless  the 
parents  are  able  and  willing  to  provide  for 
the  children  in  their  own  way." 

"  When  the  new  law  came  into  operation 
how  did  you  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
unhappy  couples  who  had  already  been 
married  under  the  old  system  but  were 
now  desirous  of  severing  their  chains  ] " 

"  People  already  married  had  the  option 
of  separation.  I  and  my  wife  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity;  not  that  we 
did  not  agree  together,  but  Mrs.  Naylor 
thought  with  me  that,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  we  ought  to  separate.  She  sub- 
sequently married  my  old  friend  Wapshot. 
and  IB  now  known  as  Mrs.  Naylor  Wapshot. 
She  18  expected  at  Brookfield  to-day ,  \l  dift\>^ 


not  here  already,  and  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  eacli  other. 
You  will  find  her  a  most  superior  woman. 
I  don't  know  a  woman  with  fewer  preju- 
dices than  Mrs.  Naylor  Wapshot  Why, 
bless  my  heart,  here  she  is  in  proper 
person  1  What  a  most  extraordinary 
coincidence!" 

Mrs.  Naylor  Wapshot  stood  for  a 
moment  with  the  open  door  in  her  hand, 
then  she  closed  it  behind  her,  and  came 
forward  into  the  room. 

She  was  a  woman  of  fifty^  somewhat 
angular  and  hard-featured,  and  with  none 
of  those  prepossessing  traits  about  her 
with  which  feminine  middle  age,  even  in 
the  absence  of  good  looks,  not  unfre- 
quently  contrives  to  clothe  itself.  She 
wore  spectacles,  and  a  broad-biimmed 
Leghorn-hat  to  shade  her  eyes  from  Uie 
sun.  What  small  quantity  of  hair  she 
had  left  was  brushed  backward  and  up- 
ward, and  twisted  into  a  little  knob  at  the 
apex  of  her  crown.  She  wore  a  service- 
able homespun  dress,  a  pair  of  thick  walk- 
ing-shoes, and  she  carried  a  butterfly-net 
in  one  hand. 

Mr.  Naylor  went  forward  a  step  or  two 
to  meet  his  former  wife. 

''  My  dear  Maria  1 — pkrdon  the  f oree  of 
old  associations  —-  I'm  delighted  to  meet 
you.    Wapshot  with  70U 1 " 

''  No.  He  has  taken  hia  geological 
hammer  and  a  dean  collar,  and  atauiied  for 
the  Giant's  Causeway." 

"And  you  have  oome  down  here  in 
search  of  beetles  and  butterflies  t " 

'*  There's  so  little  else  that  is  worth 
livmg  for.     How's  Cuthbert  %  " 

"Up  to  his  ears  in  work  as  usual 
Mark  my  words,  Maria,  that  young  man 
will  be  in  the  Cabinet  before  he's  fiftj. 
But  I  am  unpardonably  remiss.  Allow  me 
to  introduce  to  you  Captain  Marmaduke, 
the  celebrated  traveller.  Marmaduke, 
Mrs.  Naylor  Wapshot." 

"  Charmed  to  know  you,  Captain  Mar- 
maduke. I  hope  you  made  a  special  study 
of  tfie  coleoptera  of  the  savage  regions  ui 
which  you  lived  for  so  long  a  time  t " 

"  There  was  a  certain  species  of  te^ 
mites,  or  white  ants,  of  which  we  made  a 
very  special  study." 

"  Indeed,  now.  One  moment,  if  you 
pleasa" 

In  that  moment  she  was  ready  with  her 
pencil  and  note-book. 

"And  pray  what  might  be  the  chief 
characteristics  of   the    particular  ant  10 
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'•When  properly  stewed  it  was  very 
excellent  eating." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Practical  entomology  with 
a  vengeance/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Naylor. 

Mrs.  Wapshot  took  a  note. 

"  Most  interesting/'  she  said.  '*  What 
a  pity  you  did  not  bring  a  few  specimens 
back  with  you." 

"  Potted  t " 

"Alive.  We  might  have  acclimatised 
them,  and  have  added  another  delicacy  to 
oar  limited  cuisine.  And  then  tiie  butter- 
flies !  But  I  cannot  stay  now.  You  and 
I  must  have  some  further  talk  on  these 
interesting  topics,  Captain  Marmaduka" 

''  I  shall  always  be  at  your  service,  Mrs. 
Wapshot" 

At  this  juncture  a  tall,  dark,  good-look- 
ing man,  some  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
the  prevalent  fashion,  lounged  slowly  into 
the  room  by  way  of  the  French  window. 
He  was  Cecil  Dane,  the  husband  of  one  of 
Mr.  Jellicop's  nieces.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  member  for  Fudgington,  he  said : 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the 
post-bag  has  arrived  f  " 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Dane  never  hurried 
himself  over  anything,  it  was  hardly  sur- 
prising that  he  was  slow  of  speech.  Some 
people  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
drawled,  but  it  may  be  that  they  belonged 
to  that  numerous  minority  who  rarely 
have  a  good  word  for  anybodv.  In  any 
case,  Cecil  Dane  was  one  of  the  best- 
hearted  and  most  generous-tempered 
fellows  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Naylor  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  The  bag  is  hardly  due  yet,  I  Uiink. 
I  am  awaiting  its  arrival  myself.  Captain 
Marmaduke,  Mr.  Cecil  Dane." 

Under  cover  of  this  introduction,  Mrs. 
Wapshot  made  her  escape. 

"  I  should  like  to  get  out  for  a  year  or 
two  to  those  fellows  you  lived  among," 
said  Dane  to  Marmaduke. 

'•  Nothing  easier.  The  difficulty  would 
be  in  getting  back." 

"I'm  tired  of  this  nineteenth  century 
so-called  culture  and  SBsthetic  humbug. 
Everybody  nowadays  wants  to  teach  some-, 
thing  to  everybody  else.  I  should  like, 
by  way  of  change,  to  try  the  life  of  the 
'  noble  Bavage,'and  live  with  my  dog  and  my 
gun  in  a  hut  among  the  woods,  where  early 
English  furniture  would  be  less  an  essential 
thak  an  early  English  style  of  costuma" 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  laughed  Naylor.  "  Better 
to  bear  the  ills  you  have,  I  say.  No 
place  like  old  England." 


"Especially  since  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Naylor's  Marriage  Act,"  said  Marmaduke 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Dane  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
brought  out  his  cigar-case. 

"I  shall  go  and  look  after  the  fellow 
with  the  post-bag,"  he  said,  and  with  that 
he  lounged  out  of  the  room  in  his  usual 
indolent  fashion. 

"Eather  an  anxious  time  for  young 
Dane  just  now,"  remarked  the  MP. 

"  How  is  that  t " 

"  He  is  expecting  his  deed  of  separation 
by  every  post." 

"  He  is  married  to  one  of  Mr.  Jellicop's 


nieces,  is  he  not  ? " 


"He  is.  You  are  in  luck's  way,  my 
dear  sir." 

« I  am  glad  to  hear  that'' 

"Not  only  is  Cecil  Dane  waiting  for 
his  deed  of  separation,  but  young  Euiott, 
the  painter,  who  married  another  of  Jelli- 
cop's  nieces,  is  here  with  his  wife  for  a 
similar  purpose.  What  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity you  will  have  for  studying  the 
working  of  the  new  Act  But  I  must  go  and 
look  after  the  post-bag.  Great  nuisance 
having  to  wait  so  long  for  one's  letters  in 
the  country.     For  the  present — ta,  ta." 

"  If  any  man  ever  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  his  own  nostrums,  that  man  is  Vere 
Naylor,  M.P.  for  Fudgington,"  remarked 
Marmaduke  to  himself.  ' '  I  wonder  whether 
Naylor  fils  is  anything  like  Naylor  p^re ; 
if  he  is,  1  pity  that  pretty  girl  who  is  about 
to  become  ius  wife.  And  yet,  why  pity 
her  ?  Doubtless  she  knows  quite  well  what 
she  is  about" 

He  crossed  to  the  table,  and  began  to  turn 
over  an  album  in  an  absent-minofed  way. 

"  Is  it  always  the  woman  that  ought  to 
be  pitied  in  these  ill-assorted  marriages  1 " 
he  asked  himself.  "How  often  are  a 
man's  household  gods  shattered,  and  his 
happiness  wrecked,  from  sheer  wilfulness 
of  temper,  from  pure  feminine  caprice,  from 
a  wife's  total  incapacity  to  assimilate  her- 
self to  her  husband's  ways  of  life  and 
modes  of  thought  Thank  Heaven,  all 
women  are  not  alike.  Why  here  is  Miss 
Eamsay's  portrait ;  the  very  face.  And 
she  is  to  be  Cuthbert  NayWs  wife,  and  if 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  are  tired  of 
each  other,  they  will  separate.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  should  not  tire  of  her  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years."  He  closed  the  album  and 
turned  away.  "  One  thing  is  very  certain," 
he  said  aloud;  "Mr.  Cuthbert  Naylor 
ought  to  consider  himself  a  deuced  lucky 
fellow." 
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CHRONICLES    OF    ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

LANCASHIRE.      PART  II. 

From  the  low-lying  shores  of  Morecambe 
the  castle  of  Lancaster  shows  to  advantage 
on  its  commandiDg  brow  overlooking  the 
estuary  with  its  little  port  and  the  bridge 
that  crosses 

The  sh&llow  stony  Lone 
That  to  old  Lancaster  its  name  did  lend. 

A  ffrand  old  castle  it  is,  although  defaced 
and  debased  to  serve  its  uses  as  a  prison ; 
one  of  the  saddest  fates  to  which  an  old 
castle  can  be  reduced.  But  in  view  of 
the  quiet  provincial  town,  overlooked  by 
these  frowning  walls,  it  excites  a  little 
wonder  that  ^e  place  should  ever  have 
required  such  a  big  castle  for  its  defence. 
But  glancing  at  the  scenery  with  the  hills 
closing  in  round  about,  and  the  wide  waste 
of  sand  and  sea ;  at  the  bridge,  too,  the 
handsome  bridge  of  to-day  with  its  elegant 
arches,  which  has  replaced  the  earlier 
bridge— that  narrow  h^h-crowned  bridge 
with  the  antique  air,  which  tradition 
assigned  to  the  Romans,  and  which  was 
undoubtedly  of  high  and  venerable  an- 
tiquity; and  remembering  that  the  road 
that  crosses  here  was  once  the  main  artery 
of  communication  with  the  western  frontier,* 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  grand  castle  becomes 
plain,  with  its  utility  as  a  mustering- 
ground  and  place  of  arms  for  the  feudal 
levies  of  the  west.  It  was  with  an 
eye  to  all  this  that  the  Conqueror  en- 
trusted the  custody  of  this  region  to  Roger 
of  Poitou,  bidding  him  build  a  castle,  and 
hold  it  in  strength  both  against  Scot  and 
Saxoa  Plenty  of  stone  lay  there  on  the 
rocky  brow  cut  and  fashioned  ready  to  the 
builder's  hand,  the  remains  of  a  deserted 
fort  the  Romans  had  built  there  long  ago  ; 
a  work  of  as  much  antiquity  in  those  days 
as  the  castles  of  the  Norman  builders  are 
to  us.  The  keep  of  Roger's  castle  still 
dominates  the  pile  in  square  and  massive 
grandeur,  while  at  one  corner  a  later 
tower  recalls  the  memory  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  and  is  called  John  of  Gaunt's 
chair. 

Another  tower,  called  Adrian's  Tower, 
is  part  of  the  original  building,  and  is  said 
to  show  traces  of  Roman  foundations. 
John  of  Gaunt  is  again  commemorated  by 
an  effigy  in  a  niche,  over  the  main  gate- 
way— an  ef^gjf  however,  without  any  claim 
to  antiquity. 

John  of  Gaunt — time-honoured  Lancaster 
— ha$  lefc  bia  mark  very  decidedly  upon  tSi^ 


land.    A  great  prince  was  this,  rather  of 
the  Continental  than  the  English  type,  wiUi 
his  leanings  towards  literature,   and  his 
encouragement  of  the  new  thought;  with 
his  castles  in  Spain,  of  which  perhaps  he 
thought  more  than  this  substantial  one  in 
hand  at  Lancaster.  And  a  man  whose  dead 
hand  is  still  felt  in  the  land  after  all    For 
although  his  duchy,  like  the  lean  kine  and 
the  fat,  in   Phai^oah's  dream,  swallowed 
up  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  this  county 
palatine  thus  created  by  his  father,  Edwatd 
the  Third,  as  a  handsome  provision  for  a 
younger    son,  still    remains    palatine  to 
this  day,  with   its  own  courts,  its  own 
chancery,  its  own  sheriffs  holding  not  from 
the  crown,   but  from  king  or  queen  as 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  *  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  its  origin  the  king  did  not  out- 
strip the  limits  of  his  right.     The  kinff 
may  make  a  belted  knight,  we  know,  and 
a'  that ;  but  was  not  a  Palatine,  like  an 
honest  man,  a  Utde  aboon  hia  might  f    A 
privilege  pertaining,  we  will  say,  with  dae 
deference  to  the  authorities  on  that  head, 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  its  Csesar. 
Edward,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
argued  with,  and  indeed  considered  himself 
to  be  something  of  an  emperor  in  his  way. 
"  Lord  of  sea  and  land,  and  wearing  no 
less  than  an  imperial  crown.'' 

Southward  from  Lancaster  run  road  and 
rail  together,  as  if  laid  out  with  a  straight 
ruler ;  passing  Ashton  Hall,  with  its  noble 
park,  a  hall  that  certainly  ought  to  have  a 
history  if  only  from  its  commanding  posi- 
tion and  its  fine  views  over  the  bay  of 
Morecambe.  But  we  may  notice  that  it  is 
generally  the  places  which  are  ruined  and 
decayed  that  have  made  history,  while 
some  of  the  most  bright  and  prosperous 
looking  have  no  story  to  tell  worth 
listening  to. 

The  whole  country  is  thickly  strewn 
with  halls;  the  whole  country  between 
Lancaster  and  Preston,  that  is,  between 
the  banks  of  the  Lune  and  the  estuary 
of  the  Ribble  —  a  placid  agricultural 
region,  not  very  fertile  or  thickly  popu- 
lated. The  river  Wyre  winds  through 
the  district  by  halls  and  village  spires ;  the 
former  more  plentiful  than  the  latter— a 
county  where  one  would  say  that  the 
squires  overpowered  the  parsons  by  ever 
so  many  to  one — the  Wyre,  that  twists 
and  winds,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  in  a 
long  sandy  estuary.  This  estuary  cats 
off  a  low  flat  promontory,  a  district  known 
as  the  Fylde ;  a  district  dreary  enough  bat 
\iQt  ^ixQ&h  breezy  salt-water  feeling  aboat 
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it,  with  Fleetwood  as  its  special  port;  a 
port  with  something  stirring  in  its  steam- 
ships and  soldiers,  with  long  lines  of 
barracks  rising  oat  of  the  sea-haze,  and 
the  rattle  of  riAe-firing  continually  resound- 
ing over  the  sandy  Hats.  Then  there  is 
Kossall  close  by  with  its  colony  of  school- 
boys speckling  the  yellow  sands  with 
jackets  and  clean  collars.  And  farther 
south  is  Blackpool,  the  Margate  of  the 
Lancashire  people,  with  its  lines  of  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  drawn  up  before  a 
fresh  boisterous  sea — Blackpool,  crowded 
with  visitors  in  the  summer,  and  providing 
with  careless  ease  for  an  extra  four  or  five 
thousand  excursionists  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  yet  with  an  essential  loneli- 
ness in  sea  and  coast,  hardly  broken  by  the 
occasional  surf  that  makes  the  Kibble 
mouth. 

And  by  Kibble  mouth  stands  Preston — 
proud  Preston  as  its  neighbours  call  it, 
though  why  proud  above  the  rest  is 
nowhere  explained.  Still,  these  local  say- 
ings often  hit  off  a  genuine  characteristic, 
and  Preston,  with  its  guilds  and  old- 
fashioned  celebrations,  probably  stands 
more  on  its  dignity  than  the  rough- 
and-ready  manufacturing  towns  to  the 
south-east  The  manufacturer  of  Preston 
is  perhaps  something  higher  and  grander 
than  other  manufacturers,  with  more  of  the 
country  maguate  about  him  than  his  brother 
of  Oldham  or  Kochdale.  This  pride,  it 
may  be  noted,  seems  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  district,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
carping  criticism  on  the  part  of  neighbours. 

Proud  Preaton, 

Poor  people, 
High  onurch, 

Low  steeple. 

Church  and  steeple,  by  the  way,  have  both 
been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a  new 
building  with  a  conspicuously  lofty  spire. 

One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  in 
Preston  annals  is  the  finish  of  the  rising 
of  1715,  the  beginning  of  which  we 
witnessed  in  Northumberland,  Lord  Der- 
went water  turning  out  with  his  servants 
and  tenants,  and  meeting  sundry  of  the 
gentry  of  Northumberland  in  arms  for  the 
Stuarts.  From  this  point  they  marched 
into  Scotland,  and  joined  the  Scotch 
Jacobite  forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
at  Kelso.  Here  disagreements  broke  out, 
the  Highlanders  breaking  into  mutiny, 
and  refusing  to  march  southwards. 
Eventually  Forster,  the  general  of  the 
English  contingent,  resolved  to  march  into 
Lancashire,  where  the  gentry  were  known 


to  be  Jacobite  almost  to  a  man ;  and  so, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  Highlanders, 
the  route  was  taken  through  Cumberland, 
where  the  posse  of  the  county,  with  Lord 
Lonsdale  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  at 
their  head — perhaps  the  last  example  of  a 
bishop  appearing  on  the  tented  field — 
melted  away  at  their  approach,  and  so 
through  Penrith  and  Kendal  to  Lan- 
caster, where  the  Pretender  was  pro- 
claimed in  due  form,  and  from  there 
to  Preston,  a  regiment  of  militia  and 
dragoons  clearing  out  at  their  approach. 
The  way  was  now  open  to  Manchester, 
then  a  passionately  Jacobite  town,  and  by 
securing  Warrington  Bridge  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  would  have  been  made  safe. 
There  were  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
scare  on  the  part  of  the  Hanoverians. 
The  regular  forces,  held  togetli^r  by  mecha- 
nical obedience,  had  no  heart  in  the 
quarrel,  and  were  hardly  to  be  relied  upon, 
the  dragoons  being  especially  untrustworthy. 
Forster  hesitated  and  delayed,  and  the 
opportunity  was  lost,  and  when  General 
Willis  interposed  with  four  regiments  of 
dragoons  and  one  of  foot,  Forster,  although 
everything  depended  on  audacity,  would 
not  risk  a  fight,  and  barricaded  the  town 
of  Preston  for  defence.  The  first  assault 
of  the  troops  of  Greorge  was  repelled  ;  but 
next  day,  on  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
General  Carpenter  with  three  regiments  of 
dragoons,  Forster  and  his  friends  weakly 
decided  on  surrender,  and  the  whole  force 
laid  down  their  arms — four  hundred  and 
sixty-threeEnglish volunteers,  with  seventy- 
five  nobles  and  gentlemen,  and  one  thousand 
and  five  Scotch,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  chiefs,  nobles,  and  lairds.  A  number 
of  half-pay  officers  who  had  joined  the 
Pretender  were  at  once  shot,  while  the 
chief  among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were 
marched  to  London  to  await  their  trial  for 
high  treason.  Forster,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, made  his  escape  from  Newgate, 
saving  his  life,  though  he  lost  all  else  by 
his  attainder,  while  the  unfortunate  Der- 
wentwater  suffered  on  Tower  Hill.  It  is 
said  that  in  his  last  moments  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  men  of  Lancashire, 
who  had  promised  to  join  the  rising,  twenty 
thousand  strong.  Bat  the  gentry  of  the 
county,  although  strongly  attached  to  the 
Jacobite  cause,  had  too  much  prudence  to 
join  in  such  an  ill-conducted  enterprise. 
And,  indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
subsequent  Jacobite  rising  of  '45,  although 
there  were  many  good  Lancashire  names 
concerned  in  it,  y^tt\\^\»\.\:L'^^^«t^^aiS5R8^  ""^ 
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younger  sons  and  poor  relations,  and  that 
few  broad  acres  or  ancestral  estates  were 
risked  in  the  adventura 

Ovrer  Preston  Bridge  we  fairly  enter 
the  Lancashire  of  popular  acceptation,  the 
smoky,  cindery  focus  of  enterprise  and 
industry.  But  before  descending  upon  the 
busy  throng  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
towards  the  upper  waters  of  the  Kibble 
and  that  wild  romantic  comer  of  the 
county  shut  in  among  the  outlying  spurs 
of  the  Pennine  range. 

Before  we  come  to  the  hills,  however, 
we  may  notice  Eibchester — not  much  of  a 
place  in  itself,  but  once  a  Roman  station  of 
some  importance,  and  the  scene,  there  is 
ground  for  supposing,  of  one  of  Arthur's 
victories  over  the  invading  Saxon.  A  good 
many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  fbund 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  some 
evidence,  in  the  form  of  anchors  and  por- 
tions of  vessels  dug  out  of  the  soil,  that 
Ribchester  was  once  a  port,  and  that  vessels 
sailed  thus  far  up  the  Ribble — a  thing 
difficult  of  belief  at  this  present  day,  so 
utterly  un-nautical  is  the  aspect  of  things 
now.  Bat  popular  tradition  has  preserved 
a  memory  of  the  former  importance  of  the 
place  in  the  rhyme  : 

It  is  written  upon  a  wall  in  Home  : 
Ribchester  was  as  rich  as  any  town  in  Christen* 
dome. 

Farther  up  the  Ribble,  amidst  scenery  full 
of  wildness  and  charm,  lie  the  hill  towns 
of  Whalley  and  Clitheroe.  Whalley  is 
rich  in  the  ruins  of  its  old  Cistercian  abbey 
— ruins  very  graceful  and  beautiful  in  their 
abandonment  and  decay.  No  wonder  that 
the  monks  of  Whalley  clung  to  their 
pleasant  home  among  the  hills.  The  last 
abbot,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  hung  for 
his  share  in  the  Pilmmage  of  Grace. 
There  is  a  fine  pariiui  church,  too,  at 
Whalley — a  church  that  was  provided  with 
seats,  it  is  told,  soon  after  the  Reformation, 
by  one  of  the  Asshetons — a  family  that 
rose  upon  the  ruin  of  the  abbey — with  the 
condition  that  they  should  be  all  free  and 
open,  not  from  notions  of  Christian  equality, 
but,  in  the  donor's  words,  to  teach  the 
proud  wives  of  Whalley  to  come  early  to 
church  j  the  notion  being  that  each  proud 
wife  would  try  for  the  chief  place  in  the 
synagogue.  As  nothing  is  said  about  the 
husbands,  with  their  gossiping  about  the 
porch  and  around  the  alehouse-door,  no 
seats  were  provided  for  them,  it  would 
seem,  and  no  doubt  they  gathered  in  the 
aialea,   kneeling   in   the   straw  ox  tx^oh 


the  rushes  that  strewed  the  floor, 
according  to  the  season.  The  annual 
provision  of  rushes,  by  the  way,  for  the 
use  of  the  parish  church  in  summer  time 
gave  rise  to  a  village  festival  called  the 
Rush-bearing.  And  still  in  these  secluded 
comers  the  festival  is  kept  up — although 
its  meaning  is  lost  sight  of — chiefly  among 
children,  always  tenacious  of  ancient  custom, 
the  youngsters  parading  the  parish  with 
bundles  of  rushes,  curiously  tied  and 
twisted  up,  as  a  means  of  extracting  coppers 
from  good-natured  inhabitants. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Whalley  are 
several  curious  incised  crosses,  recalling 
the  influence  of  Lindisfam,  and  indirectly 
of  lona — crosses  of  most  curious  twisted 
patterns,  that  we  were  wont  to  call,  with- 
out any  particular  reason,  Runia  But 
there  is  evidence,  too,  of  the  influence  of 
the  Celtic  Church  in  the  names  of  places 
and  streams.  Chadwell  is  not  far  off,  and 
Chatbum,  the  well  and  the  brook  both 
sanctified  by  St  Chad — and  Chad,  altiiough 
he  conformed  and  became  Bishop  of  Lidi- 
field,  still  owned  in  heart  and  spirit  the 
simple  Nature-loving  influences  of  tus  youth. 

Whalley,  to  be  accurate,  is  actually  on 
the  Calder,  which  joins  the  Ribble  a  mile 
or  two  lower  down,  while  the  Hodder  flows 
in  from  an  opposite  direction  a  little  above, 
with  Stoneyhurst  College  not  far  from  the 
junctioa  The  three  rivers  conduct  to 
many  charming  scenes,  but  mostly  in 
Yorkshire,  beyond  our  county  boundary; 
but  as  navigable  rivers  they  are  not  of  much 
account,  to  judge  from  the  following  looil 
rhyme,  which  may,  perhaps,  aid  flagging 
memories  over  geography  lessons  of  prin- 
cipal rivers : 

Hodder  and  Calder,  and  Ribble  and  Rain, 
All  joined  together  can't  carry  a  bean. 

The  Rain  may  be  thrown  in  as  a  puszle 
to  the  professor,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  school  atlaa  Some  future  traveller 
may  perhaps  re-discover  it  among  the  oat- 
lying  spurs  of  the  Pennine  hiUs — unless, 
indeed,  it  should  prove  to  be  the  river  that 
owns  the  absurd  unriver-like  name  of 
Roddlesworth,  a  river  that  joins  the  Ribble 
near  Preston,  forming  at  the  junction,  by 
the  way,  a  neck  of  land,  with  Walton-le- 
Dale  standing  thereon — a  village  whose 
name,  Walltown,  has  been  justified  recently 
by  the  discovery  of  a  certain  Roman  station 
snugly  posted  there. 

To  return  to  our  wild  comer  of  Lan- 
cashire, where  Clitheroe,    with    its  rock 
fortress,  next  claims  attention.    Just  such 
y  ^  «n^T^  Tou^h  tower  on  its  rocky  eyrie  as 
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yoa  might  expect  to  find  in  some  Indian  de- 
file is  this,  and  once  a  considerable  fortress, 
says  the  local  historian,  bailt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second  by  Robert  de  Lacy,  and 
that  held  out  for  Charles  the  First  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  thus  earned  its  final  doom 
of  destruction.  A  sturdy  little  town  too 
grew  up  beneath  the  castle,  although  the 
town  was  there  first,  no  doubt,  and  the  castle 
was  put  there  to  torment  and  tax  it — but  a 
sturdy  little  town  anyhow,  with  its  mayor 
and  corporation,  and  its  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  indeed,  its  pair  of  members  till  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Act. 

For  the  rest  Clitheroe  boasts  a  good 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Philip  and 
Mary  in  1554.  a  solitary  instance  of  any 
good  coming  from  the  Spanish  marriage. 
Why  Philip  and  Mary  should  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  place  hardly  appears, 
except  that  the  manor,  as  part  of  the 
appanage  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  was 
then  vested  in  the  Crown,  though  it  was 
subsequently  given  away  by  Charles  the 
Second  as  a  thank-offering  to  General 
Monk. 

In  this  hilly  comer  of  Lancashire  the 
people  seem  to  assimilate  more  closely 
to  the  Northumbrian  typa  Woollen  and 
cotton  meet  as  it  wore  in  the  clouds,  tall 
chimneys  mingle  their  smoke  with  the 
mists  that  wreathe  about  the  hill-tops.  A 
wild  romantic  region,  too,  with  Pendle 
Hill  as  a  central  beacon,  a  region  once 
noted  for  wild  superstitions  and  picturesque, 
if  slightly  heathexi,  faith.  Here  might 
congregate  the  witches  in  full  Sabbath — 
and  the  witches  of  Lancashire  have  always 
been  famous — jolly  witches,  too ;  none  of 
your  withered  old  crones,  but  winsome  and 
walie,  like  the  wench  celebrated  in  "  Tam 
O'Shanter." 

Such  a  one  was  Lady  Sybil,  heiress 
of  Bemshaw  Tower,  a  small  fortified 
house  of  which  the  foundations  can  still 
be  traced,  standing  near  the  lonely  Eagle's 
Crag  some  five  miles  from  Burnley. 
Young,  rich,  and  beautiful.  Lady  SybU 
joined  the  cor^^s  of  Lancashire  witches,  and 
preferred  the  exciting  practices  of  the  black 
art  to  all  the  attentions  of  human  lovers 
One  of  these  last,  a  certain  Lord  William, 
of  Hopton  Tower — the  tower  a  rival  for- 
talice  to  Bemshaw — undismayed  by  the 
lassie's  evil  reputation,  resolved  to  possess 
her,  witch  or  no  witcL  Making  no 
impression  on  her  with  sighs  and  words,  he 
took  council  of  a  certain  Mother  Helston, 
a  famous  witch  of  the  period — the  exact 
date  not  being  specified  by  history.  Mother 


Helston,  with  a  sad  want  of  esprit  de  corps, 
stood  Lord  William's  friend,  and  promised 
success.  He  had  only  to  wait  till  All- 
halloween,  aftd  then  turn  out  with 
hounds  and  horn,  and  trust  to  arts 
infernal.  On  that  day  accordingly  he 
sallied  forth  a  hunting.  Presently  a 
milk-white  doe  started  from  a  brake,  and 
hounds  and  horsemen  darted  off  in  hot 
pursuit.  Over  hill  and  dale  the  white  doe 
led  a  break-neck  chase,  never  bating 
speed,  till  night  approached,  and  the 
beaten  hounds  dropped  off  one  by  one. 
Presently  the  diminished  pack  was  joined 
by  a  strange  hound  of  diabolic  mien,  from 
which  the  other  dogs  shrank  away,  and 
the  chase  was  continued  by  the  strange 
hound  and  Lord  William  alone.  The 
white  doe  struggled  on,  but  panting  and 
exhausted,  till  the  Eagle's  Crag  was  reached, 
with  Bemshaw  Tower  in  view.  But  the 
poor  white  doe,  as  she  crossed  the  Eagle's 
Crag,  was  reached  and  pulled  down  by  the 
red-eyed  hound  of  Satan — Mother  Helston 
herself  or  her  familiar.  Lord  William 
hastened  up,  and  disregarding  the  pleading 
of  the  dark  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  of  the 
palpitating  milk-white  bosom,  threw  a 
silken  leash  about  the  white  doe's  neck 
and  led  her  in  triumph  to  his  home  in 
Hopton  Tower.  With  morn  the  enchant- 
ment was  spent,  and  the  fair  heiress  of 
Bemshaw  stood  revealed  in  her  proper 
form,  and^at  the  mercy  of  her  henceforth 
lord  and  master.  Marriage  for  a  time 
cured  the  Lady  Sybil  of  her  wild  unhal- 
lowed ways,  but  she  could  not  long  refrain 
from  the  delight  of  the  black  art,  and  we 
find  her  presently  enjoying  a  frolic  at 
Cliviger  Mill  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
white  cat,  when  Robin,  the  servant  at  the 
mill,  cruelly  slashed  one  pretty  white  paw 
with  his  knife.  Next  morning  Lady  Sybil 
was  found  in  bed  with  a  wounded  wrist,  and 
although  she  was  sufficiently  mistress  of  the 
craft  to  restore  the  severed  hand,  yet  there 
was  always  a  thin  red  line  about  her  wrist 
to  testify  to  the  terrible  secret.  Not  long 
after,  she  died,  and  tradition  says  that  she 
was  buried  under  the  Eagle's  Crag,  and  on 
Allhallowe'en  the  hounds  and  milk-white 
doe  and  huntsmen  are  still  to  be  seen 
urging  the  wild  chase  as  darkness  gathers 
over  the  scene. 

It  would  be  worth  anybody's  while 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  legend  by  visiting 
the  beautiful  ravines  branching  off  from 
the  great  gorge  of  Cliviger — in  the  decline 
of  autumn,  we  will  say,  with  the  light  of  a 
wild  lurid  sunset  ov^t  t\i<^  ^iK:j^\!k& — ^^i'sol"^ 
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he  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  milk-white 
doe  and  heard  no  echo  of  the  hunter's 
horn. 

Another  old  legend  may  he  recalled  of 
this  wild  comer  of  Lancashire — the  spectre 
of  WyecoUer  Hall,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Coin,  near  the  Yorkshire  borders, 
The  hall  is  now  deserted  and  in  rains, 
but,  deserted  by  the  living,  it  is  still 
frequented  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead. 
The  spectre  horseman  of  WyecoUer  Hall 
is  not  regular  in  his  appearance,  but  it  is 
always  on  a  dark  tempestuous  night — the 
darkest  and  most  tempestuous  of  the  whole 
year — that  the  ring  of  his  horse's  hoofs  is 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  horseman 
dashes  up  the  road  at  full  speed,  thunder- 
ing over  the  narrow  bridge  that  spans  the 
rivulet.  Suddenly  the  horse  is  reined 
back  on  his  haunches  at  the  door  of  the 
ball ;  the  horseman  alights,  a  figure  in 
peaked  hat  and  high  boots — alights,  enters, 
and  strides  furiously  up  the  stairs.  Doleful 
screams  are  heard,  subsiding  into  smothered 
groans ;  then  all  is  silence,  till  again  the 
mad  rush  of  hoofs  goes  by,  presently  dying 
away  in  the  distance.  Tradition  goes  on 
to  say  that  long  ago,  in  the  early  Stuart 
period,  one  of  the  Cunliffes,  then  owners 
of  the  hall,  thus  killed  his  wife,  detected 
in  some  intrigue,  and  galloped  off,  to 
appear  no  more  as  long  as  life  lasted,  but 
condemned  in  the  spirit  evermore  to  re- 
enact  the  tragic  scene  till  judgment  day. 

Few  are  left  now  to  talk  of  this  ancient 
lora  The  small  towns  of  the  district, 
Colne  Burnley  or  Padiham,  have  been 
changed  and  transformed  by  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  have  nothing  to  say  to 
old  wives'  stories.  Burnley,  indeed,  has 
Towneley  Hall  in  its  neighbourhood,  the 
grand  old  seat  of  a  fine  old  Lancashire 
family.  It  was  Colonel  Towneley  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  officers  of  the 
Manchester  Begiment  to  the  scaffold  on 
Kennington  Green  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  of  174:5,  and  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  hero  of  Culloden,  who 
might  well  have  saved  this  gallant  soldier, 
was  haunted  thenceforth  by  his  ghost. 
Better  known,  perhaps,  is  Charles  Towne- 
ley, the  virtuoso,  whose  collection  of  classic 
marbles  was  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum.  Through  the  grounds  of  Towne- 
ley Hall  runs  the  little  river  Calder,  which 
rises  not  far  from  here,  and  within  a  short 
distance  from  its  source  is  the  head-spring 
of  another  Calder,  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  fine  valley  of  Todmorden,  the 
grand  gateway  between   east  and  ^ea\») 


and  so,  through  the  heart  of  Yorkshire,  to 
the  German  Ocean. 

A  marvellous  and  interesting  sight  are 
the  busy  stirring  manufacturiog  towns 
among  the  hills,  giving  a  notion  of  the 
indomitable  energy  and  industry  of  the 
race  that  has  created  so  much  wealth 
and  prosperity  out  of  such  unpromising 
materials.  Among  these  hills  the  manu- 
facture took  its  origin  and  gradually 
descended  towards  the  plains — a  manu- 
facture of  woollen  fabric  originally  like 
that  of  Yorkshire,  and  not  so  much  the 
result  of  natural  advantages ;  for  in  the 
beginning  coal  and  iron  were  insignificant 
elements  in  the  production — not  so  much 
then  the  result  of  favouring  conditions  as 
of  a  natural  adaptability  of  the  race  that 
occupied  these  regions.  All  along  the 
borders  of  the  hills  from  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  we  find 
the  same  industrious  people,  who  must  find 
something  for  their  hands  to  do.  Adam 
delves  and  Eve  spins,  or  if  she  can't  spin 
she  knits.  The  woman,  by  the  way,  is 
generally  much  more  indefatigable  and 
energetic  than  her  mate,  and  in  these 
northern  regions  it  is  the  active  energy  of 
the  woman  that  has  brought  to  light  the 
infant  manufacture.  Still  it  is  of  no  use 
for  Eve  to  spin  unless  she  has  somebody 
to  weave  for  her,  and  thus  Adam  is  set  to 
work  at  the  loom,  and  gradually  deserts 
his  delving  for  the  more  profitable  pnrsait 
And  for  long  years  the  hand-loom  brought  a 
comfortable  substantial  prosperity  to  country 
workers  in  their  own  homes,  and  of  tiiese 
humble-workers — with  their  little  oroftB 
and  gardens,  and  the  murmur  of  the  brook 
and  the  hum  of  bees  mingling  with  the 
clack  of  the  loom — generations  passed 
happily  away,  before  the  mule  and  the 
power-loom  revolutionised  the  industry, 
and  while  making  here  and  there  a 
millionaire  and  MP.  of  the  son  of  a 
weaver,  brought  the  general  population 
under  the  transforming  influence  of  town 
life  and  factory  labour. 

MR.  SOARBOROUGff S  FAMILY. 
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CHAPTER  LXII.      TIIE    LAST    OF  MR.   GRKY. 

"  I  HAVE  put  in  my  last  appearance  at  the 
old  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  said 
Mr.  Grey,  on  arriving  home  one  day  early 
in  June. 

**  Papa,  you  don't  mean  it,"  said  Dolly. 
\     "\  ^c>.    \IVcj  TLot  one  day  as  well  as 
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another  1  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
to  be  so.  I  haye  been  thinking  of  it  for 
the  last  six  weeks.    It  is  done  now.'' 

•*  But  you  have  not  told  me." 

''  Well,  yes ;  I  have  told  you  all  that  was 
necessary.  It  has  come  now  a  little  sudden ; 
that  is  all." 

"  You  will  never  go  back  again  V* 

**  Well ;  I  may  look  in.  Mr,  Barry  will 
be  lord  and  master." 

'*  At  any  rate  he  won't  be  my  lord  and 
master/'  said  Dolly,  showing  by  the  tone 
of  her  voice  that  the  matter  had  been  again 
discussed  by  them  since  the  last  conversation 
which  was  recorded,  and  had  been  settled 
to  her  father's  satibfaction. 

"  No ;  you  at  least  will  be  left  to  me. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  cannot  have  any  further 
dealings  with  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Scar- 
borough. The  old  man  who  is  dead  was 
too  many  for  me.  Though  I  call  him  old, 
he  was  ever  so  much  younger  than  I  am. 
Barry  says  he  was  the  best  lawyer  he  ever 
knew.  As  things  go  now  a  man  has  to  be 
accounted  a  fool  if  he  attempts  to  run 
straight.  Barry  does  not  tell  me  that  I 
have  been  a  fool,  but  he  clearly  thinks  so." 

"  Do  you  care  what  Mr.  Barry  thinks  or 
says  f " 

"Yes,  I  do^in  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessional position  which  I  hold.  He  is 
confident  that  Mountjoy  Scarborough  is 
his  father's  eldest  legitimate  son,  and  he 
believes  that  the  old  squire  simply  was 
anxious  to  supersede  him  to  get  some 
cheap  arrangement  made  as  to  the  debts." 

"  I  suppose  that  was  the  case  before." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  think  of  such  a  man  f 
Mr.  Barry  speaks  of  him  almost  with 
affection.  How  am  I  to  get  on  with  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Barry  1" 

"  He  himself  is  honest." 

"  Well ;  yes,  I  believe  so.  But  he  does 
not  hate  the  absolute,  utter  roguery  of  our 
own  client  Andthat  is  not  quite  all  When 
the  story  of  the  Eummelsburg  marriage 
was  told  I  did  not  believe  one  word  of  it, 
and  I  said  so  most  strongly.  I  did  not  at 
first  believe  the  stoiy  that  there  had  been  no 
such  marriage,  and  I  swore  to  Mr.  Scar- 
borough that  I  would  protect  Mountjoy  and 
Mountjoy's  creditors  against  any  such 
scheme  as  that  which  was  intended.  Then 
I  was  convinced.  All  the  details  of  the 
Nice  marriage  were  laid  before  me.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  lady  had  submitted  to  be 
married  in  a  public  manner  and  with  all 
regular  forms,  while  she  had  a  baby  as  it 
were  in  her  arms.  And  I  got  all  the 
dates.    Taking  that  marriage  for  granted, 


Mountjoy  was  clearly  illegitimate,  and  I 
was  driven  so  to  confess.  Then  I  took  up 
arms  on  behalf  of  Augustus.  Augustus 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  fellow — a  bully,  and 
a  tyrant ;  but  he  was  the  eldest  son.  Then 
came  the  question  of  paying  the  debts.  I 
thought  it  a  very  good  thing  that  the  debts 
should  be  paid  in  the  proposed  fashion. 
The  men  were  all  to  get  the  money  they 
had  actually  lent,  and  no  better  arrange- 
ment seemed  to  be  probable.  I  helped  in 
that,  feeling  that  it  was  all  right.  But  it 
was  a  swindle  that  I  was  made  to  assist  in. 
Of  course  it  was  a  swindle,  if  the  Eum- 
melsburg marriage  be  true,  and  all  these 
creditors  think  that  I  have  been  a  party  to 
it.  Then  I  swore  that  I  wouldn't  believe 
the  Eummelsburg  marriage.  But  Barry 
and  the  rest  of  them  only  shake  their 
heads  and  laugh,  and  I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Scarborough  was  the  best  lawyer  among 
usl" 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  How  can  that 
hurt  you  1"  asked  Dolly. 

"  It  does  hurt  ma  That  is  the  truth. 
I  have  been  at  my  business  long  enough. 
Another  system  has  grown  up  which  does 
not  suit  me.  I  feel  that  they  all  can  put 
their  fingers  in  my  eyes.  It  may  be  that 
I  am  a  fool,  and  that  my  idea  of  honesty  is 
a  mistake." 

"No!"  shouted  Dolly. 

"  I  heard  of  a  rich  American  the  other 
day  who  had  been  poor,  and  was  asked  how 
he  had  suddenly  become  so  well  off.  '  I 
found  a  partner,'  said  the  American,  '  and 
we  went  into  business  together.  He  had 
the  capital,  and  I  had  the  experience.  We 
just  made  a  change.  He  has  the  experience 
now,  and  I  have  the  capital.'  When  I 
hear  that  story  I  want  to  strip  his  coat  off 
the  wretch's  back,  but  Mr.  Barry  would 
give  him  a  fine  fur  cloak  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  When  I  find  that  clever  rascals 
are  respectable,  I  think  it  is  time  that  I 
should  give  up  work  altogether." 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Grey  left  the  house 
of  Orey  and  Barry,  driven  to  premature 
retirement  by  the  vices,  or  rather  frauds, 
of  old  Mr.  Scarborough.  When  Augustus 
went  to  work,  which  he  did  immediately 
on  his  father's  death,  to  wrest  the  property 
from  the  hands  of  his  brother, — or  what 
part  of  the  property  might  be  possible, — 
Mr.  Grey  absolutely  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  case.  Mr.  Barry 
explained  how  impossible  it  was  that  the 
house,  even  for  its  own  sake,  should  abso- 
lutely secede  from  all  consideration  of  the 
question .    Mo\m\i\a^  >aadi\i^^\i\^  \s^  "^'^ 
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session,  and  according  to  all  the  evidence 
now  before  them  was  the  true  owner.  Of 
coarse  he  would  want  a  solicitor,  and,  as 
Mr.  Barry  said,  would  be  very  well  able  to 
pay  for  what  he  wanted.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  firm  should  protect  themselves 
against  the  vindictiveness  of  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 
and  Samuel  Hart.  Should  the  firm  fail  to 
do  so,  it  would  leave  itself  open  to  all 
manner  of  evil  calumnies.  The  firm  had 
been  so  long  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
Scarboroughs  that  now,  when  the  old 
squire  was  dead,  it  could  not  afford  to 
relinc^uish  the  business  till  this  final  great 
question  had  been  settled.  It  was  neces- 
sary, as  Mr.  Barry  said,  that  they  should 
see  it  out,  Mr.  Barry  taking  a  much  more 
leading  part  in  these  discussions  than  'had 
been  his  wont.  Consequently  Mr.  Grey 
had  told  him  that  he  might  do  it  himself, 
— and  Mr.  Barry  had  been  quite  contented. 
Mr.  Barry,  in  talking  the  matter  over  with 
one  of  the  clerks,  whom  he  afterwards  took 
into  partnership,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  "  poor  old  Grey  was  altogether  off  the 
hooks."  "Old  Grey"  had  always  been 
Mr.  Grey  when  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Barry  till 
that  day,  and  the  clerk,  remarking  this, 
left  ^fr.  Grey's  bell  unanswered  for  three 
or  four  minutes.  Mr.  Grey,  though  he  was 
quite  willing  to  shelve  himself,  understood 
it  all,  and  knocked  them  about  in  the 
chambers  that  afternoon  with  unwonted 
severity.  He  said  nothing  about  it  when 
he  came  home  that  evening ;  but  the  next 
day  was  the  last  on  which  he  took  his 
accustomed  chair. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  yourself,  papa  V* 
Dolly  said  to  him  the  next  morning. 

"  Do  with  myself  1 " 

"What  employment  will  you  take  in 
hand  1  One  has  to  think  of  that,  and  to 
live  accordingly.  If  you  would  like  to 
turn  farmer,  we  must  live  in  the  country." 

"  Certainly  I  shall  not  do  that.  I  need 
not  absolutely  throw  away  what  money  I 
have  saved." 

"  Or  if  you  were  fond  of  shooting  or 
hunting  1" 

"You  know  very  well  I  never  shot  a 
bird  and  hardly  ever  crossed  a  horse  in  my 
Ufa" 

"  But  you  are  fond  of  gardening." 

"  Haven't  I  got  garden  enough  here  1 " 

"  Quite  enough  if  you  think  so  ;  but  will 
there  be  occupation  sufficient  in  that  to 
find  you  employment  for  all  your  life  1" 

"I  shall  read." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "  that  read- 
ing  becomes  wearisome  as  an  only  -pwiaMiV*, 


unless  you've  made  yourself  accustomed 
to  it." 

"  Sha'n't  I  have  as  much  employment  as 
you  ] " 

"  A  woman  is  so  different !  Darning 
will  get  through  an  unlimited  number  of 
hours.  A  new  set  of  underclothing  will 
occupy  me  for  a  fortnight.  Turning  the 
big  girls'  dresses  over  there  into  frocks  for 
the  little  girls  is  sufficient  to  keep  my 
mind  in  employment  for  a  month.  Then 
I  have  the  maid-servants  to  look  ailer  and 
to  guard  against'  their  lovers.  I  have  the 
dinners  to  provide,  and  to  see  that  the 
cook  does  not  give  the  fragments  to  the 
policemaa  I  have  been  brought  up  to  do 
these  things,  and  habit  has  made  them 
usual  occupations  to  me.  I  never  envied 
you  when  you  had  to  encounter  all  Mr. 
Scarborough's  vagaries ;  but  I  knew  that 
they  sufficed  to  give  you  something  to  da" 

^*  They  have  sufficed,"  said  he,  "  to  leave 
me  without  anything  that  I  can  do." 

"  You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  so 
left  You  must  find  out  some  employ- 
ment." Then  they  sat  silent  for  a  time, 
while  Mr.  Grey  *  occupied  himself  with 
some  of  the  numerous  papers  which  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  haod 
over  to  Mr.  Barry.  "And  now,"  said 
Dolly,  "  Mr.  Carroll  will  have  gone  out, 
and  I  will  go  over  to  the  terrace.  I  have 
to  see  them  every  day,  and  Mr.  Carroll  has 
the  decency  to  take  himself  off  to  some 
billiard-table  so  as  to  make  room  for  me." 

"  What  are  they  doing  about  that  man  1 ' 
said  Mr.  Grey. 

"  About  the  lover  1  Mr.  Juniper  has,  I 
fancy,  made  himself  extremely  disagreeable, 
not  satisfying  himself  with  abusing  you 
and  me ;  but  poor  aunt  as  well,  and  ail  the 

S'rls.  He  has,  I  fancy,  got  some  money  of 
s  own." 

"He  has  had  money  paid  to  him  by 
Captain  Scarborough;  but  that  I  should 
fancy  would  rather  make  him  in  a  good 
humour  than  the  reverse." 

"  He  is  only  in  a  good  humour,  I  take 
it,  when  he  has  something  to  get.  How- 
ever, I  must  be  off  now,  or  the  legitimate 
period  of  Uncle  Carroll's  absence  will  be 
over.' 

Mr.  Grey,  when  he  was  left  alone,  at 
once  gave  up  the  manipulation  of  his 
papers,  and  throwing  himself  back  into  his 
chair,  began  to  think  of  that  future  life  of 
which  he  had  talked  so  easily  to  his 
daughter.  What  should  he  do  with  him- 
self^ He  believed  that  he  could  manage 
\m\)[i\a^\^Q<^^  for  two  hours  a  day;  bat 
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even  of  that  he  was  not  sure.  He  much 
doubted  whether  for  many  years  past  the 
time  devoted  to  reading  in  his  own  house 
had  amounted  to  one  hour  a  day.  He 
thought  that  he  could  employ  himself  in  the 
garden  for  two  hours ;  but  that  would  fail 
him  when  there  should  be  hail,  or  fierce 
sunshine,  or  frost,  or  snow,  or  rain.  Eat- 
ing and  drinking  would  be  much  to  him ; 
but  he  could  not  but  look  forward  to  self- 
reproach  if  eating  and  drinking  were  to  be 
the  joy  of  his  life.  Then  he  thought  of 
Dolly's  life, — how  much  purer,  and  better, 
and  nobler  it  had  been  than  his  own.  She 
talked  in  a  slighting,  careless  tone  of  her 
usual  day's  work,  but  how  much  of  her 
time  had  been  occupied  in  doing  the  tasks 
of  others.  He  knew  well  that  she  disliked 
the  Carrolls.  She  would  speak  of  her  own 
dislike  of  them  as  of  her  great  sin,  of  which 
it  was  necessary  that  she  should  repent  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  yet  how  she 
worked  for  the  family !  turning  old  dresses 
into  new  frocks,  as  though  the  girls  who 
had  worn  them,  and  the  children  who  were 
to  wear  them,  had  been  to  her  her  dearest 
friends.  Every  day  she  went  across  to  the 
house  intent  upon  doing  good  offices ;  and 
this  was  the  repentance  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  which  she  exacted  from  herself. 
Could  not  he  do  as  she  did  1  He  could 
not  dam  Minnie's  and  Brenda's  stockings, 
but  he  might  do  something  to  make  those 
children  more  worthy  of  their  cousin's 
care.  He  could  not  associate  with  his 
brother-in-law,  because  he  was  sure  that 
Mr.  Carroll  would  not  endure  his  society ; 
but  he  might  labour  to  do  something  for 
the  reform  oven  of  this  abominable  man. 
Before  Dolly  had  come  back  to  him  he 
had  resolved  that  he  could  only  redeem  his 
life  from  the  stagnation  with  which  it  was 
threatened  by  working  for  others,  now  that 
the  work  of  his  own  life  had  come  to  a 
close.  "Well,  Dolly,"  he  said,  as  soon  as 
she  had  entered  the  room,  "have  you 
heard  anything  more  about  Mr.  Juniper  1 " 
"  Have  you  oeen  here  ever  since,  papal" 
"  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  used  to  sit  at  chambers 
for  six  or  seven' hours  at  a  stretch,  almost 
without  getting  out  of  my  chair." 

"  And  are  you  still  employed  about  those 
awful  papers  1 " 

"  I  have  not  looked  at  them  since  you 
left  the  room." 

*'  Then  you  must  have  been  asleep." 
"  No,  indeed ;  I  have  not  been  asleep. 
You  left  me  too  much  to  think  of  to  enable 
me  to  sleep.      What  am  I  to  do  with  my- 
self besides  eating  and  drinking,  so  that  I 


shall  not  sleep  always,  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  1 " 

.  "  There  are  twenty  things,  papa — thirty, 
fifty,  for  a  man  so  minded  as  you  are." 
This  she  said  trying  to  comfort  him. 

"  I  must  endeavour  to  find  one  or  two 
of  the  fifty."  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
papers,  and  really  worked  hard  that  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  early,  he  went 
across  to  Bolsover  Terrace,  to  begin  his 
task  of  reforming  the  Carroll  family,  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  Dolly  indicative  of 
his  purpose.  He  found  that  the  task 
would  be  difficult,  and  as  he  went  he  con- 
sidered within  his  mind  how  best  it  might 
be  accomplished.  He  had  put  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  pocket,  without  giving  it  much 
thought;  but  before  he  knocked  at  the 
door  he  had  assured  himself  that  the 
prayer-book  would  not  be  of  avail  He 
would  not  know  how  to  begin  to  use  it, 
and  felt  that  it  would  be  ridiculed.  He 
must  leave  that  to  Dolly  or  to  the 
clergyman.  He  could  talk  to  the  girls ; 
but  they  would  not  care  about  the  affairs 
of  the  firm ;  and,  in  truth,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  would  care  about.  With  Dolly 
he  could  hold  sweet  converse  as  long  as 
she  would  remain  with  him.  But  he  had 
been  present  at  the  bringing  up  of  Dolly, 
and  did  think  that  gifts  had  been  given  to 
Dolly  which  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  Carroll  girls.  "  They  all  want  to  be 
married,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  that  at 
-any  rate  is  a  legitimate  desire." 

With  this  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
when  it  was  opened  by  Sophia,  he  found 
an  old  gentleman  with  black  cotton  gloves 
and  a  doubtful  white  cravat  just  prepar- 
ing for  his  departure.  There  was  Amelia, 
then  giving  him  his  hat  and  looking  as 
proper  as  though  she  had  never  been 
winked  at  by  Prince  Chitakov.  Then 
the  mother  come  through  from  the  parlour 
into  the  passage,  "  Oh,  John ; — how  very 
kind  of  you  to  come.  Mr.  Matterson,  pray 
let  me  introduce  you  to  my  brother, 
Mr.  Grey.  John,  this  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Matterson,  a  clergyman  who  is  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Amelia." 

"  Me  I  ma  !    Why  me  in  particular  1 " 

"Well,  my  dear,  because  it  is  so.  I 
suppose  it  is  so  because  Mr.  'Matterson 
likes  you  the  best." 

"  Laws,  ma;  what  nonsense,"  Mr.  Matter- 
son  appeared  to  bo  a  very  shy  gentleman, 
and  only  anxious  to  escape  from  the  hall 
door.  But  Mr.  Grey  remembered  that  in 
former  days,  before  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Juniper  upon  thft  i^e,^Ti'fe^\!L^\3L^^\iSwx^^^ 
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clerical  admirer.  He  had  been  told  that 
the  gentleman's  name  was  Matterson,  that 
he  was  not  very  young  nor  very  rich,  that 
he  had  five  or  six  children,  and  that  he 
could  afiford  to  marry  if  the  wife  could 
bring  with  her  about  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Ho  had  not  then  thought  much 
of  Mr.  Matterson,  and  no  direct  appeal 
had  been  made  to  hioL  After  that 
Mr.  Juniper  had  come  forward,  and  then 
Mr.  Juniper  had  been  altogether  abolished. 
But  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Grey,  that  Mr. 
Matterson  was  at  any  rate  better  than  Mr. 
Juniper ;  that  he  was  by  profession  a  gen- 
tleman, and  that  here  might  be  a  beginning 
of  those  good  deeds  by  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  make  the  evening  of  his  days 
bearable  to  himself. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  make  Mr.  Matter- 
son's  acquaintance,"  he  said,  as  that  old 
gentleman  scrambled  out  of  the  door. 

Then  his  sister  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  at  once  into  the  parlour.  **  You 
might  as  well  come  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say,  Amelia."  So  the  daughter  followed 
them  in.  '*  He  is  the  most  praiseworthy 
gentleman  you  ever  knew,  John,"  began 
Mrs.  Carroll. 

"  A  clergyman,  I  think.*' 

"  Oh  yes  ;  he  is  in  orders, — in  priest's 
orders,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll,  meaning  to 
make  the  most  of  Mr.  Matterson.  ''He 
has  a  church  over  at  Putney." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Grey. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  though  it  isn't  very  good, 
because  it's  only  a  curate's  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds !  Yes ;  he  does  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  something 
out  of  the  surplice  fees." 

"  Another  one  hundred  pounds  I  believe 
it  is,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Not  quite  so  much  as  that,  my  dear, 
but  it  is  something." 

**  He  is  a  widower  with  children,  I 
believe,"  said  Mr.  Grey. 

"  There  are  children, — five  of  them  ;  the 
prettiest  little  dears  one  ever  saw.  The 
eldest  is  just  about  thirteen."  This  was  a 
fib,  because  Mrs.  Carroll  knew  that  the 
eldest  boy  was  sixteen ;  but  what  did  it 
signify )  "  Amelia  is  so  warmly  attached 
to  them." 

"  It's  a  settled  thing  then  1 " 

*'  We  do  hope  so.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  quite  settled  because  there  are  always 
money  difficulties.  Poor  Mr.  Matterson 
must  have  some  increase  to  his  income 
before  he  can  afiford  it." 


"Ah  yes." 

"  You  did  say  something,  undei  abonfc 
five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Four  hundred  and  fifty,  my  deaty"  said 
Mr.  Grey. 

<'  Oh,  I  had  forgotten.  I  did  say  that  I 
hoped  there  would  be  five  hundred." 

**  There  shall  be  five  hundred,"  said  Mr. 
Grey,  remembering  that  now  had  come  the 
time  for  doing  to  one  of  the  Carroll  family 
the  good  things  of  which  he  had  thought 
to  himself.  "As  Mr.  Matterson  is  a 
clergyman  of  whom  I  have  heard  nothing 
but  good,  it  shall  be  five  hundred."  He 
had  in  truth  heard  nothbg  either  good  or 
bad  respecting  Mr.  Matterson. 

Then  he  asked  Amelia  to  take  a  walk 
with  him  as  he  went  home,  reflecting  that 
now  had  come  the  time  in  which  a  little 
wholesome  conversation  might  have  its 
effect  And  an  idea  entered  his  head  that 
in  his  old  age  an  acquaintance  with  a 
neighbouring  clergyman  might  be  salutary 
to  himself.  So  Amelia  got  her  bonnet  and 
walked  home  with  him. 

"  Is  he  an  eloquent  preacher,  my  deart" 
But  Amelia  had  never  heard  him  preach 
"  I  suppose  there  will  be  plenty  for  you  to 
do  in  your  new  home." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  pat  upon,  if  you 
mean  that,  uncle." 

"  But  five  children  ! " 

"There  is  a  servant  who  looks  after 
thenL  Of  course  I  shall  have  to  see  to 
Mr.  Matterson's  own  things,  but  I  have 
told  him  that  I  cannot  slave  for  them  alL 
The  three  eldest  have  to  be  sent  some- 
where; that  has  been  agreed  upon.  He 
has  got  an  unmarried  sister  who  can  quite 
afford  to  do  as  much  as  that."  Then  she 
explained  her  reasons  for  the  marriaee. 
"  Papa  is  getting  to  be  quite  onbearaUe, 
and  Sophy  spoils  him  in  everything." 

Poor  Mr.  Grey,  when  his  niece  turned 
and  went  back  home,  thought  that,  as  far 
as  the  girl  was  concerned,  or  her  future 
household,  there  would  be  very  little  room 
for  emplojrment  for  him.  Mr.  Matterson 
wanted  an  upper  servant  who,  instead  of 
demanding  wages,  would  bring  a  Utile 
money  with  her,  and  he  could  not  bat  feel 
that  the  poor  clergyman  would  find  that 
he  had  taken  into  his  house  a  bad  and 
expensive  upper  servant. 

"  Never  mind,  papa,"  said  Dolly;  " w«  I 
will  go  on  and  persevere,  and,  if  we  intend  D 
to  do  good,  good  will  certainly  come  of 
it. 
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JENIFER. 

BY  ANKIE  THOMAS  (UR3.  FSTfDER  CtTDLIP). 
CHAPTER   in.       "RING   OUT  THE  OLD." 

As  everyone  had  anticipated,  it  vu 
found,  when  thu  will  was  read,  that  the 
late  Mr,  Ray  had  left  the  whole  of  the 
Moor  Boyal  property  to  his  eldest  son.  And 
as  the  Moor  Royal  property  was  valued  at 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  it  was  naturally  assumed  by  every- 
one that  the  eldest  son  and  his  wife  had 
every  reason  to  be  perfectly  well  satisfied. 

Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  all  and 
sundry  it  was  found  that  the  widow  was 
left  with  two  hundred  a  year  only,  and  on 
this  pittance  she  had  to  maintain  herself 
and  daughter,  for  Jenifer  was  only  men- 
*  tioned  in  her  father's  will  ai  tne  one 
who  was  to  inherit  the  two  hundred  a  year 
at  her  mother's  death.  As  for  Jack,  the 
son,  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  any 
profession,  and  who  had  spent  his  grown- 
up years  in  doing  nothing  more  remunera- 
tive than  superintending  the  management 
of  the  stables  and  home-farm,  he  was  the 
inheritor  of  three  thousand  pounds  and  his 
father's  favourite  hunter  only. 

"  It  was  an  iniquitous  will,"  indignant 
partisans  of  the  widow  and  younger  chUdren 
said.  '■  For  a  woman  who  had  enjoyed 
a  well-filled  purse  and  a  large  income  for 
twenty-six  years,  to  be  suddenly  reduced  to 
w)iat  would  be  penury  to  her,  was  a  cruel 
caprice  of  which  no  one  had  ever  deemed 
it  possible  Mr.  Ray  could  be  guilty.  She 
had  been  a  loved  and  trusted  wifeL  He  had 
never  checked  her  expenditure.  He  had 
never  regarded  an^bing  as  too  costly 
where  she  and  their  daughter  had  been 
concerned.  And  now  he  had  left  her  in 
poverty,  and  Jenifer  penniless." 

It  was  a  hard  and  cruel  blow,  and,  when 


it  fell  upon  her  first,  it  crushed  out  of  her 
mind  the  memory  of  a  sealed  letter  which ' 
was  also  mentioned  in  the  wilL  But 
this  was  of  little  consequence,  Jenifer  and 
Jack  said.  The  sealed  letter  left  in  the 
lawyer's  hands,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
Hubert  when  he  had  been  three  years  in 
possession  of  the  property,  could  concern 
Hubert  only. 

For  a  time  "  old  Mrs.  Ray,"  as  she  soon 
came  to  be  called,  was  not  at  aU  alive  to 
the  redeeming  feature  in  the  otherwise 
unjust  will,  which  was  this,  namely, 
that  her  husband  had  desired  that  she 
and  Jenifer  should  have  a  home  at  Moor 
Royal  with  Hubert  so  long  as  either  of 
them  desired  it.  And  addittonatly,  that 
should  the  widow  leave  Moor  Royal,  she 
should  have  the  right  to  claim  and  take 
&way  so  much  of  the  furniture  as  she 
thought  proper. 

But  though  the  widow  was  partially 
oblivious  of  this  compensating  clause,  Mrs. 
Hubert  Ray  was  keenly  alive  to  it,  and 
its  consequences.  Though  her  father-in- 
law  had  been  ignorant  of  her  existence,, 
she  re^rded  it  as  a  wicked  piece  of  per- 
sonal injustice  to  herself  that  he  should  i 
have  hampered  the  inheritance  of  Moor 
Royal  with  any  such  condition.  It  dimmed 
her  glory  as  mistress  of  Moor  Boyal  that 
her  husband's  mother  should  still  seem  to 
have  a  right  in  the  place ;  and  that  Jenifer 
should    be  there,  free  to  move  about  and 


open  and  smarting  wonnd  to  the  wife  of 
the  reigning  power. 

She  was  still  in  the  very  early  days  of 
her  flovereignty  when  she  determined  to 
lay  a  word  to  Jenifer,  which  should  show 
her  that  her  mother  and  herself  were  far 
from  welcome  residents  at  Moor  Royal. 
She  knew  that  in  the  saying  of  this  word 
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she  moBt  exercise  tact  and  taste,  otherwise 
Hubert  might  hear  a  sound  of  it  that  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  his  ears. 

Her  sway  over  him  was  almost  un- 
limited— almost,  but  not  entirely.  Where 
his  mother  and  sister  were  concerned,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  he  might  hold  an 
adverse  opinion  to  his  wife.  There  would 
be  both  difficulty  and  risk,  she  feared,  in 
dislodging  old  Mrs.  Bay. 

She  sat  over  the  fire  in  her  oWn  room 
two  days  after  the  Ameral  and  the  hearing 
of  that  will  which  had  wrought  such  a 
change  in  hor  fortunes.  It  was  the  best 
bedroom  in  the  house,  lighted  by  a  laree 
deep  bay-window  filled  with  quaint  old 
painted  glass.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
heavy  magnificence  about  the  furniture  and 
appointments  ot  the  room,  and  its  air  of 
comfort  was  indisputable.  Still,  she  longed 
to  weed  out  many  things,  notably  the 
massive  old  four-poster  and  the  huge 
Spanish  mahogany  wardrobe. 

"  In  fact,  the  only  thing  I'll  keep  here 
will  be  this  duck  of  an  old  brass  fender, 
and  I'll  furnish  up  to  that,''  she  was 
thinking  when  Jenifer,  after  knocking  at 
the  door,  came  in. 

Jenifer's  eyes  had  shed  many  scalding 
tears  during  the  last  few  days,  but  they 
were  clear  and  sweet  as  ever  now  when 
she  came  up  to  the  long  deep  old  chair  in 
which  her  sister-in-law  was  burrowing. 

Mrs.  Bay  looked  at  her  critically,  and 
began  calculating  the  probabilities  of  an 
early  marriage  on  Jenifer's  part,  "  Which 
would  vastly  improve  the  situation  for  me. 
The  old  lady  can't  work  on  Hubert  as  this 
girl  can,"  she  thought,  as  she  moved  her 
dress  aside  and  indicated  that  Jenifer 
might  take  a  seat  near  the  fire. 

"I  came  to  tell  yotf  that  mother  is 
coming  down  to  dinner  to-night^  Effie," 
Jenifer  began,  disregarding  the  proffered 
chair. 

Mrs.  Hubert  stretched  her  slender  feet 
out  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  yawned. 

''  Hubert  said  something  to  me  about  it 
just  now,  and  do  you  know,  Jenifer,  I 
strongly  advised  him  to  persuade  her  not 
to  do  it     Has  ho  spoken  to  her  1 " 

'*  Hubert  would  hardly  advise  mother  to 
shut  b^rself  away  from  her  chOdren," 
Jenifer  said  quickly. 

"But  don't  you  know — haven't  I  told  you 
that  Mr.  Jervoise  and  Flora  wOl  be  here  to 
dinner  1 "  Mrs.  Hubert  said  carelessly. 

"Oh,  surely,  surely  not,"  Jenifer  cried 
out ;  "  our  father  just  dead,  our  grief  for 
him  80  new,  so  fresL     You  can't  have 


brought  strangers  upon  us  now,  yoa  can't 
have  foigotten  that  mother  is  broken- 
hearted 1^ 

"That's  only  a  phrase,  Jenifer.  Flora 
and  I  made  up  our  minds  long  ago  to 
weed  out  all  such  senseless  exa^erated 
phraseology  from  our  talk.  And  Flora  is 
my  sister,  so  I  can't  regard  her  husband 
and  herself  as  strangers." 

Mrs.  Hubert  Bay  resettled  herself  com- 
placently in  her  chair  as  she  spoke,  and 
looked  at  her  sister-in-law  with  steady  un- 
flinching eyes.  Silently,  in  such  sorrow 
as  she  had  never  known  before,  Jenifer 
went  back  to  her  mother. 

"It  will  be  hard  to  chetk  her  brave 
attempt,  but  mother  mustn't  go  down  to 
meet  those  heartless  people."  This  was 
Jenifer's  first  thought  Then  she  reminded 
herself  that  "  these  heartless  people  "knew 
nothing  whatever  about  her  mother,  or  the 
trouble  that  had  be&llen  the  Baya  And, 
remembering  this,  she  grew  just. 

"  Mother  shall  do  exactly  as  she  pleases, 
and  if  Effie  and  her  people  are  moe.  111 
help  mother  to  see  how  nice  they  are,"  the 
girl  thought  bravely  as  she  -  hesitated  a 
moment  at  her  mother's  door.  Then  she 
went  in,  prepared  to  bear  her  part  of  the 
burden,  however  heavy  it  might  bei 

^'Mother  darling,  dinner's  at  eight  to- 
night, and  Effie's  sister  will  be  here.  She 
seems  very  fond  of  her  sister;  Mra 
Jervoise  has  been  so  good  and  generous  to 
Effie,  Hubert  says." 

Mrs.  Bay  sighed.  In  Jenifer's  eff(«t 
to  speak  calmly,  and  make  the  best  of  things, 
the  poor  widow  heard  the  first  warning 
note  of  the  change  that  was  to  come.  She 
was  no  longer  the  first  o^ect  of  considers- 
tion  at  Moor  BoyaL  Effie's  sister  wii 
coming  inopportunely  enough.  But  sorrow 
must  be  laid  aside  in  her  presence,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  pleasantness^ 

It  was  the  first  time  since  her  husbsnd's 
death,  that  the  woman  who  had  been 
mistress  of  Moor  Boyal  for  the  larger  half 
of  her  life,  had  onme  down  to  dinner  with 
her  children.  The  visitors,  Mr.  and  Mra 
Jervoise,  had  arrived,  and  been  thoroughly 
instructed  as  to  the  wUl  case  by  young 
Mrs.  Bay.  But,  with  the  exception  ^ 
their  presence,  ev^ything  was  so  exactly 
similar  to  what  it  had  been  dozens  of  times 
when  Hubert  had  been  at  home^  and  some 
young  lady  guest  staying  in  the  house, 
that  old  Mrs.  Bay  could  surely  claim  for- 
giveness for  treating  Effie  as  a  guest,  and 
taking  her  accustomed  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 
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But  the  young  ruling  power  was  on  the 
alert  At  a  sign  £rom  Mrs.  Jervoise, 
Hubert's  wife  swept  swiftly  up  to  the  high- 
backed  chair  on  which  her  mother-in-law 
had  just  seated  herself,  and  bending  down, 
she  whispered : 

"Hadn't  I  better  begin  to  save  you 
trouble  at  once,  by  ts^ing  my  proper 
place  1 "  Then  aloud  she  added  : ''  Hubert, 
give  your  arm  to  your  mother,  and  take 
her  to  her  place ;  how  negligent  you  are. 
Flora,  you  must  take  him  in  hand  again, 
or  he  will  get  quite  rough  and  brusque 
in  this  retirement'' 

"  He  has  never  been  either  rough  or 
brusque  yet^  but  he  may  get  cold  and 
polished  as  steel  under  able  hands," 
Jenifer  said,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
resolution  of  hers  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  make  the  best  of  things  at  any  price. 

"  Don't  you  think  polish  preferable  to 
rust,  Miss  Eay]"  Mrs.  Jervoise  asked, 
glancing  and  smiling  amiably  from  the 
seat  in  which  she  had  been  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  host 

Mrs.  Jervoise  was  an  older  edition  of 
Mrs.  Hubert  Ray,  a  little  harder  perhaps, 
on  closer  observation,  but  equally  slim, 
supple,  self-confident,  and  agreeable  to 
beholders  at  first  sight. 

Her  husband  was  at  least  thirty  years 
her  senior,  but  she  carefully  guarded 
against  being  forced  into  the  folly  of 
taking  the  place  of  an  old  man's  darling. 
She  always  was  ready  to  seem  to  adapt 
herself  to  his  habits,  views,  and  whims. 
But  in  reality  she  trained  him  judiciously 
and  unceasingly,  and  the  habits,  views, 
and  whims  that  were  studied  and  con- 
sulted in  their  household  were  hers. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  to  her  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  marrying  her  sister  Effie 
so  well.  Effie  had  been  her  glory  and 
trial  for  four  or  five  years  before  Hubert 
Ray  came  and  solved  the  difficulty  for 
anxious  Flora.  Effie  had  no  parents,  no 
money,  and  no  inclination  to  strive  to 
maintain  herself  in  the  overcrowded 
governess  ranks.  On  the  other  hand, 
Effie  loved  good  horses,  good  dress,  and 
good  society.  All  these  she  had  in  her 
brother-in-law's  house.  And  all  these 
she  had  at  one  time  seemed  ready  to 
relinquish  at  the  suit  of  a  detrimental. 

But  that  danger  was  successfally  passed  in 
these  days  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  Effie 
had  married  wisely  and  well  Her  husband 
possessed  everything  in  the  way  of  position 
and  manner  that  a  socially  ambitious 
woman  could  desire,  and  the  Moor  Royal 


property  made  the  wife  of  its  owner  a 
county  power. 

Still  there  were  drawbacks.  There  were 
a  mother-in-law  and  a  sister-in-law,  and  a 
sealed  letter.  This  last  was  the  worst 
of  all  three  in  Mrs.  Jervoise's  eyes,  for 
it  could  not ''  be  offended  or  hurt  out  of 
the  way,"  as  she  said  to  Effie  when  dis- 
cussing these  drawbacks  to  domestic,  or 
rather  social  felicity. 

"  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don't 
make  the  old  lady  and  the  girl  feel  that 
they'll  be  happier  in  a  house  of  their  own, 
Effie,"  Mrs.  Jervoise  said  to  her  sister 
during  a  brief  after-dinner  chat ;  "  but  the 
letter  1  No  tact  can  abolish  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  that  letter.  It  may  be — ^well, 
it's  no  use  suggesting  what  it  may  be,  be- 
cause all  suggestions  will  probably  go  wide 
of  the  mark.  But  if  I  were  you  I'd  never 
be  anything  but  very  kind  to  Jack  Ray, 
till  you  know  what's  in  that  letter." 

"Jack  is  very  good-natured,  it's  easy 
enough  to  be  kind  to  him,"  Mrs.  Ray 
replied,  stirring  the  coals  of  her  bed  room 
fire  with  the  toe  of  her  beaded  shoe. 

"Well,  if  you're  wise  you'll  be  more 
than  kind  to  Jack ;  take  trouble  with  him, 
educate  his  tastes,  make  him  proud  of  you, 
make  him  less  reliant  than  he  is  now  on 
his  mother  and  sister.  In  fact,  get  Jack 
on  your  side  so  completely  that  whatever 
happens  he  will  be  your  friend." 

"  I  wish  you'd  say  plainly  what  you're 
aiming  at.  Flora !"  Mrs.  Ray  exclaimed 
impatiently.  "Hubert  and  I  are  inde- 
pendent of  every  one ;  the  only  good  I 
can  ever  ^ain  from  Jack  would  be  that 
hunter  which  his  father  left  to  him — most 
unjustly,  I  think,  for  Hubert's  the  eldest 
son,  and  the  bast  horse  in  the  stable 
belongs  to  him  by  right" 

"  I  should  leave  Mr.  Jack  in  possession 
of  the  hunter  till  he  offers  it  to  you  freely, 
as  he  will  if  you  manage  him  properly.  I 
know  what  these  gawks  of  boys  are,  and 
so  ought  you  to  know  by  this  time.  Now 
we  had  better  go  down,  before  the  family 
have  time  to  find  flaws  in  us,  and  indicate 
the  situation  of  them  to  Hubert" 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  evening  to  any 
one  of  the  party.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jervoise 
made  the  best  of  it,  for  he  slept  with  quiet 
unbroken  persistence  from  the  minute  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  till  the  longed- 
for  moment  arrived  when  bedroom  caiidles 
were  brought  in,  and  they  were  free  to 
disperse  and  go  to  bed.  This  was  a  habit 
that  had  been  formed  under  Mrs.  Jervoise's 
direct  personal  influence.  Flora  having  a 
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habit  of  leaving  her  husband  to  unbroken 
repose  four  or  five  nights  out  of  every  seven 
that  they  spent  in  town  during  the  season. 
According  to  an  old  custom  of  theirs, 
Jenifer  and  Hubert  sat  down  to  chess. 
They  were  good  and  fairly-matched 
players ;  but  this  night  Jenifer's  thoughts 
and  eyes  kept  on  wandering  to  her  mother, 
who  sat  apart  from  the  others  absorbed  in 
her  own  reflections.  She  held  some  knitting 
in  her  hands — a  black  silk  sock  that  had 
been  begun  before  her  husband's  death,  and 
been  intended  for  him.  But  she  never 
seemed  to  pause ;  the  needles  moved  falter- 
ingly,  and  the  rows  increased  slowly. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  that  the  two  sisters 
left  her  undisturbed,  and  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  one  another,  and  to  some 
new  songs  which  Mr&  Jervoise  had  brought 
down  from  London.  They  made  a  pretty 
picture  at  the  piano,  these  two  fair  sisters 
who  were  both  so  cold  and  radiant  in  their 
golden-haired,  fair  whiteness.  Even  their 
dresses  conveyed  the  impression  of  star- 
light For  though  young  Mrs.  Ray  had 
put  on  mourning  for  her  husband's  father, 
she  mourned  for  him  to-night  in  a  dress  of 
dull  white  Indian '  silk  covered  with  a 
network  of  white  bugles.  While  Mrs. 
Jervoise  looked  like  the  Spirit  of  Foam  of 
the  Sea  in  clouds  of  snowy  cobweb-like  laca 
They  made  such  a  pretty  picture  that 
Jenifer  found  it  easy  to  pardon  Hubert  for 
the  lax  interest  he  took  in  his  game,  and 
for  the  frequency  of  the  long  and  lingering 
glances  which  he  levelled  at  his  ^e.  But 
she  could  not  so  easily  forgive  him  for  his 
forgetfulness  of  their  mother. 

**  Don't  you  think  we  have  left  mother 
to  her  own  thoughts  long  enough?"  she 
whispered,  when  he  proposed  another  game. 
"No;  she's  interested  in  hearing  those 
girls,'  ^  he  said  complacently.  "EflSe's 
voice  is  in  splendid  order  to-night;  she 
deserves  a  better  piano,  and  shall  have  it 
soon.  Come  over  to  them  if  you'll  have 
no  more  chess.  I  haven't  heard  you  sing 
since  I've  been  home,  Jenny ;  try  some- 
thing now." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  dared  not  trust 
her  voice  to  speak. 

"Jenny  dear,  you  must  break  the  ice 
some  time,"  he  said  kindly,  taking  her  hand, 
and  his  tones  and  gestures  overwhelmed 
her.  The  tears  flashed  into  her  eyes,  and 
a  sob  which  she  could  not  control  betrayed 
her  emotion  to  all  in  the  room. 

"Jenifer,  my  darling,  what  is  iti"  her 
mother  cried,  rising  hastily,  and  coming 
forward  to  her  daughter. 


*'  I  think  Miss  Ray  is  hysterical  for  want 
of  fresh  air,"  Mrs.  Jervoise  said,  wheeling 
rotmd  on  the  music-stooL  "I  hear  she 
has  not  been  out  for  days  and  days  ;  young 
people  can't  stand  want  of  fresh  air." 

"  It's  not  that,  it's  not — I'm  not  hys- 
terical," Jenifer  cried,  mastering  herself  at 
once. 

"What  is  it  then?"  Mrs.  Ray  asked 
carelessly. 

**  Nothing  —  except  that  I'm  a  fool," 
Jenifer  said  quickly ;  and  with  a  half-smile 
and  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  Mrs. 
Ray  dismissed  the  subject,  and  turned  to 
the  piano. 

"I  wonder  where  Jack  ist"  Hubert 
said  by  way  of  a  diversion. 

"In  the  study,  reading  The  Field, 
most  likely,"  Mrs.  Ray  remarked.  Then 
she  sprang  up  from  the  musio-stool,  saying 
the  would  go  and  look  for  him. 

"I  think  Jack  confines  his  literary 
studies  almost  exclusively  to  The  Field, 
doesn't  he  1 "  Hubert  laughed.  "  What  a 
fellow  he  is  for  sport  of  all  kinds,  to  be 
sure.  Eflie  was  saying  to-day  I  had  better 
give  him  the  refusal  of  the  home-farm; 
he'll  never  be  happy  at  a  clerk's  desk." 

"  Has  there  been  any  thought  of  his 
taking  a  clerkship,  poor  boy  1 "  his  mother 
asked  pityingly. 

"  I  suggested  to  Jack  that  he  ought  to 
do  something,  mother,"  Jenifer  put  in; 
"  you  wouldn't  have  him  live  in  idleness, 
and  waste  his  substance." 

"  His  tastes  are  all  for  the  country,  poor 
boy,"  his  mother  went  on ;  "  anch  a  boy 
for  horses,  and  dogs,  and  guns,"  she  added 
in  an  explanatory  tone  to  Mrs.  Jervoise ; 
"  while  Hubert  here  has  always  been  one  for 
a  London  life  and  London  amusements- 
theatres,  and  balls,  and  clubs ;  and  now, 
you  see,  Hubert's  lot  is  cast  in  tiie  oountiy, 
and  it's  likely  that  poor  Jack's  will  be  cast 
in  London.'' 

"  Not  altogether  a  bad  job  for  Jack,  I'm 
thinking,  mother  dear;  we  shouldn't  like 
him  to  be  a  mere  sportsman,  and  noUiiog 
else,"  Jenifer  said  cheerfully. 

She  was  very  fond  of  her  younger 
brother,  reasonably  and  sensibly  fond  of 
him,  not  blindly  devoted  to  him  as  she  had 
been  to  Hubert.  It  grieved  her  often  to 
think  that  Jack's  sporting  propensitiei 
might  lead  him  into  society  in  which  h» 
would  deteriorate,  as  she  had  heard  of  other 
young  country  gentlemen  deteriorating. 
"  Then  you  don't  think  it  would  be  i 

5ood  thing  for  Jack  to  take  the  home-fanSt 
enny  t  "  Mr.  Ray  asked  disappointedly. 
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"No,  Hubert,  I  don't  think  I  should 
like  the  idea  of  Jack  being  tenant  at  the 
home-farm,"  Jenifer  said  decidedly,  though 
she  felt  her  expression  of  opinion  was 
giving  annoyance  to  her  brother.  "He 
wouldn't  have  working  interest  there  suffi- 
ciently large  or  engrossinz  to  keep  him 
from  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,  the  daughter  of 
a  hunting  squire,  speaking  of  huntmg  and 
sport  generally  as  waste  of  time,"  Mrs. 
Jervoise  put  in. 

"  I  won't  argue,  but  I  feel  that  the  squire 
may  properly  and  reasonably  do  many 
things  that  the  small  tenant-farmer  mav 
not,'' Jenifer  said  good-humouredly,  though 
she  thought  that  Mrs.  Jervoise  had  little 
right  to  intermeddle  in  Ray  matters. 

"  I  am  sorry  you're  against  it,  Jenny," 
Hubert  said  hesitatingly.  ''  Effie  and  I 
both  thought  it  such  a  good  thing,  as  it  was 
an  arrangement  that  would  keep  Jack  near 
us  and  yet  make  him  quite  independent, 
that  IVe  already  offered  it  to  him." 

"  And  he  1 " 

"  Has  accepted  the  offer,  naturally  enough 
it  seems  to  me,"  Mr.  Ray  said,  forcing  him- 
self to  speak  cheerfully.  "  You're  glad,  are 
you  not,  mother)  You'll  be  pleased  to 
have  Jack  settled  at  the  home-farm  1 " 

"  With  a  nice  rich  wife ;  it's  the  duty  of 
all  poor  young  men  to  marry  nice  rich 
wives,  and  I'm  sure  Effie  will  try  to  make 
Mr.  Jack  do  his  duty  in  that  respect,"  Mrs. 
Jervoise  interposed.  "  Won't  you,  Effie  1 " 
she  added  as  Mrs.  Ray  entered  at  the 
moment. 

"You  couldn't  tear  Jack  away  from  The 
Field,  Effie)"  her  husband  asked  laugh- 
ingly. 

"  He  wasn't  with  The  Field  to  be  torn 
away.  The  study  was  empty,  and  The  Field 
uncut  Where  can  he  be  1  How  rude  of 
him  to  go  away  the  first  night  Mr.  Jervoise 
and  Flora  are  here.  Really,  Mrs.  Ray,  you 
have  not  brought  up  your  sons  to  be  polite 
enough  to  ladies ;  we  had  dreadful  trouble 
even  with  Hugh  at  first,  hadn't  we.  Flora  1 
He  used  at  one  time  actually  to  have  the 
assurance  to  put  his  professional  duties 
before  our  pleasure.  Imagine  it  I  fancy  a 
partner  in  a  great  Gh)vemment  contracting 
company's  house,  letting  himself  be  fettered 
by  business  considerations ! " 

Mrs.  Ray  threw  up  her  head  as  she 
spoke,  and  looked  very  bright  and  bewilder- 
ing. She  talked  folly  truly,  but  she  talked 
it  attractively,  and  even  those  who  felt  the 
folly  of  it  most  keenly  were  fascinated 
into  listening  to  her. 


"  Hubert  was  onlv  a  junior  partner,  you 
must  remember,"  old  Mrs.  Ray,  said  apolo- 

Stically,  "  and  there  was  some  hitch  about 
e  payment  of  the  money  that  was  to 
secure  him  even  that  position.  You  see 
my  poor  husband  was  not  quite  satisfied  as 
to  its  being  the  best  thing  for  Hubert  after 
all,  and  so,  thoueh  he  had  such  a  great  deal  of 
capital  in  it,  I  think  he  would  have  wished 
Hubert  to  get  out  of  it^  even  if  circum- 
stances had  not  rendered  it  incumbent  on 
Hubert  to  come  home  to  Moor  Royal" 

The  poor  bereft  lady  explained  as  much 
as  she  knew  of  the  state  of  the  case,  so 
sweetly  and  eently,  that  Effie  restrained 
her  mirth.  She  knew — ^none  better — ^that 
her  husband's  share  of  the  business  of  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  a  junior  partner,  was 
already  worth  as  much  to  him  as  the  Moor 
Royal  property. 

"But  if  the  old  lady  knew  that^  she 
might  work  on  him  to  be  absurdly  gene- 
rous to  his  sister  and  brother,"  the  astute 
Effie  reflected.  And  as  it  seemed  to  her  an 
idle  waste  of  the  good  things  that  were 
hers  by  law  now,  that  they  should  go  to 
the  good  of  a  couple  of  people  who  could 
never  benefit  her,  young  Mrs.  Ray  resolved 
that  the  offer  of  tne  home-farm  should  be 
the  best  boon  bestowed  upon  Jack  by  his 
brother.  While  as  for  Jenifer,  "  her  face 
is  a  fortune  if  she  only  invests  it  properly; 
and  if  she  does,  what  a  useful  woman  she  11 
be  to  me  by-and-by,  Flora." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs;  Jervoise  answered,  "  Miss 
Jenifer  Ray  has  got  a  good  deal  of  old- 
fashioned  family  reeling  about  her.  She 
will  always  be  staunch  to  her  brothers, 
and  she'll  make  handsome  presents  to  her 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  she'll  help  to 
nurse  anyone  of  you  that  may  be  ill.  But 
you'll  never  deceive  her,  Effie,  and  she'll 
never  like  you.  Take  my  advice:  keep 
straight  with  Jack,  and  don't  waste  powder 
and  shot  on  the  others." 

"  Jack  itsn't  much  of  a  home-bird ;  he 
doesn't  give  me  many  opportunities  of  play- 
ing euardian  angel  to  mm  of  an  evening." 

"Where  does  he  go  1 " 

"To  the  harness-room  to  smoke,  and 
sometimes  to  the  vicarage  to  flirt,  I 
suppose." 

"  The  vicar  has  daughters  t " 

"  No,  he  hasn't,  but  his  wife  is  young 
and  pretty,  and  has  young  and  pretty 
friends  staying  with  her  very  often.  My 
dear  Flora,  whj  should  I  care  a  penny 
whether  Jack  falls  a  prey  to  one  of  these 
young  women  or  not  1 " 

"  I'll  never  hint  that  you  need  care  after 
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that  glad  day  closes  that  makes  known  the 
contents  of  the  sealed  letter  which  the 
lawyer  holds ;  and  oh,  I'd  ior^otten !  who 
is  the  lawyer  t    What  is  he  like;  old  and 

a  fogey,  or '^ 

'*  Young  and  begnilingl    He's  neither, 
Flora,  he's  worse  than  eidier." 


NEW  GUINEA, 
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It  is  probable  that  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  action  of  the  Queensland 
Gh)vemment,  and  the  discussion  which 
ensued  in  Parliament,  may  have  caused  a 
considerable  searching  of  maps  and  geogra- 
phies for  information  concerning  the  island 
which  has  been  so  summarily  ''annexed." 
With  regard  to  this  particular  island 
the  sources  of  information  are  few,  and 
not  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  So 
little,  indeed,  is  known  of  it,  that  New 
Guinea  has  been  called  **  The  Dark  Ishmd," 
and  we  propose,  in  view  of  recent  events 
and  prospective  agitation,  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  it  for  our  readers. 

New  Guinea  is  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  long,  and  four  hundred  miles 
broad,  at  its  greatest  extremes.  In  super- 
ficial area  it  covers  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  it  is  thus 
the  largest  island  in  the  world,  if  we  elect 
to  consider  the  mainland  of  Australia  a 
continent  Being  placed  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Australia,  and  separated 
only,  at  one  point,  by  ninety  miles  of 
water  from  the  colony  of  Queensland,  it 
has,  ever  since  the  settlement  of  that  colony, 
hovered  on  the  horizon  of  our  colonists  as 
a  land  of  mingled  golden  hope  and 
darkened  menace. 

The  Portuguese  are  credited  with  the 
discovery  of  the  island  so  lone  ago  as 
1526,  and  they  named  it  Papua,  by  which 
name  it  is  still  occasionally  called,  while 
its    inhabitants   are    almost    invariably 

S token  of  as  Papuans.  The  name,  New 
uinea,  is  due  to  a  Spanish  navigator  of 
1545,  who  fancied  a  resemblance  in  the 
coast-line  to  that  of  the  Guinea  coast  of 
West  Africa.  Although  during  the  next 
hundred  years  or  so,  several  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Dutch  mariners  visited, 
or  at  least  sighted  the  country,  the  first 
British  expedition  which  makes  mention 
of  it  is  that  of  Dampier  in  1699.  Dam- 
pier  circumnavigated  the  island,  and  had 
a  pretty  lively  time  of  it  with  the  natives. 
In  the  next  century,  various  British, 
French,   and  Dutch  vessels  paid   flying 


visits,  but  the  first  attempt  to  collect  trust- 
worthy information  with  regard  to  it, 
was  not  made  until  about  1845.  After- 
wards, Captain  Owen  Stanley  (whose  name 
has  been  given  to  a  range  of  mountuns  in 
the  south-east  peninsula)  in  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Battlesnake  made  a  survey  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  coast  In  1828,  however,  the 
Dutch  had  attempted  to  form  a  settlement 
at  Triton  Bay,  and  they  are  yet  supposed 
to  have  a  prior  claim  to  a  considerable 
territory  in  the  north-west. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  by 
Britons  was  in  1864,  when  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  in  Sydney.  The 
practical  results  of  that  attempt^  however, 
were  small,  and  although  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  and  much  memorialisiog 
of  Gh)vemment  by  the  people  of  New 
Soutii  Wales,  there  was  nothing  further 
actually  done  under  their  auspices  until 
1872.  But  in  that  year  an  expedition  was 
despatched  in  the  brig  Maria,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  Barrier  Reef,  only  a  few 
of  the  party  surviving,  to  be  picked  up  by 
Captain  Moresby  in  the  Baisiliak.  TIm 
fates,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  agaiast  the 
exploration  of  New  Guinea.  Until  this 
time  no  one  had  penetrated  to  the 
interior,  and  but  few  had  barely  touched 
the  shores.  In  1873,  Captain  Moresby 
made  two  voyages,  surveyed  a  large  po- 
tion of  the  coast,  and  discovered  and 
named  Port  Moresby,  a  natural  harbour 
on  the  south-east  coast,  which  has  since  been 
the  point  to  which  nearly  all  subsequent 
expeditions  have  been  first  of  all  directed. 

In  fact  it  is  to  Captain  Moresby  that 
we  owe  nearly  all  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  New  Guinea.  He  surveyed 
almost  the  whole  of  the  coasts  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  island,  rectified 
many  errors  of  former  mapc^  opened  up 
an  archipelago  of  fertile  islands,  and 
discovered  a .  short  sea-passage  between 
Australia  and  China.  Captain  Moresby's 
book  remains  the  standard  work  of 
reference  regarding  the  geography  of  New 
Guinea,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  he 
admitted  that  the  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  have  also  done 
good  service  in  adding  to  our  stock  of 
knowledffa  Messrs.  M'farlane  and  Lawei 
have  made  many  trips  along  the  coast  in 
the  missionary  steamer  Ellangowan,  and 
have  at  various  times  sent  accounts  of 
their  expeditions.  As  far  as  the  fine- 
pean  races  are  ooncemed,  intercourse  with 
New  Guinea  has  been  practically  throng 
the  missionaries,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
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able  to  record  that  the  labours  of  these 
men  have  been  as  nntiring  as  they  have 
been  noble,  and  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  historj  of  some  others  of  their 
cloth  in  the  Soath  Seas. 

They  have  founded  mission  -  stations 
all  along  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
island,  have  established  schools,  and  in- 
structed native  teachers,  with  such  results 
that  all  the  trading  and  exploring  expedi- 
tions which  have  followed  their  footsteps 
have  found  the  way  easier  and  the  native 
people  more  tractable  than  in  other 
(quarters.  We  do  not  hear  of  anything 
like  the  marvellous  conversion  of  the 
Fijians,  whose  rapid  and  universal  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  suggests  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  it  may  be  more  superficial  than 
real  Nevertheless,  the  missionaries  in 
New  Guinea  have  at  least  got  in  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  by  which  Christianity 
and  civilisation  will  be  driven  home.  The 
names  of  MTarlane  and  Lawes  should 
always  be  remembered  as  the  pioneers 
of  civilisation  in  New  Guinea. 

The  island  has  always  had  a  strone 
attraction  for  naturaUsts,'  and  Mr.  Alfred 
R  Wallace  some  years  ago  made  a  visit  to 
its  shores,  and  has  told  much  that  is  interest- 
ing about  it  in  The  Malay  Archipelago, 
as  also  in  an  article  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  some  four  years  ago.  But  Signor 
D'Albertis,  an  Italian  naturalist,  was  even 
more  enterprising,  and  has  also  been  more 
copious  in  his  communications.  Between 
1872  and  1878  he  paid  a  succession  of 
visits  to  the  island,  and  on  one  of  them  he 
peBetrated  up  the  Fly  River  to  a  point 
about  the  very  centre  of  the  thickest  part 
of  the  island.  Although  Dr.  Beccari,  Mr. 
Octavius  Stone,  Mr.  Maklucho  Macklay, 
and  other  naturalists  have  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  flora, 
to  Signor  D'^bertis  still  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  seen  more  of  the  island 
and  of  its  inhabitants  than  any  other 
European  explorer. 

Inl878and  1879  anumber  of  expeditions 
went  out  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  on  the  report  that  gold  was  to 
be  found  on  the  Goldie  lUver.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  of  these  had  disastrous  ends, 
through  fever,  quarrels  with  the  natives,  and 
disgust  at  not  finding  the  El-dorado  they 
had  expected.  They  have  added  little  to 
QUI  knowledge,  and  not  much  to  our  credit, 
while  they  have  rendered  the  way  more  diffi- 
cult for  their  successors  on  t\ie  same  track. 

And  now,  to  sum  up,  what  do  we  really 
know  about  New  Guinea,  its  adaptability 


for  colonisation,  and  its  capabilities  for 
employing  British  capital  and  sustaining  a 
European  race  of  settlers)  The  present 
writer  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out 
several  years  ago  the  attractions  of  the 
island,  and  its  potential  danger  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  he  has  not  ceased  to 
collect  all  the  information  obtainable  with 
regard  to  it.  That  information  at  the  best 
is  but  meagra  We  know  almost  nothing 
except  of  a  narrow  fringe  of  the  shores, 
and  many  of  the  reports  are  very  con- 
flicting. A  careful  balancing  of  the 
evidence,  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  away  from  the  coast-line,  which  is 
unhealthy,  the  country  is  suitable  for  a 
European  settlement  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  is  not  adapted  to  European  labour,  and 
success  seems  improbable  without  friendly 
co-operation  with  the  aborigines.  The 
men  who  have,  so  far,  gone  for  purposes 
of  gain  have  not  been  the  right  sort  to 
promote  such  co-operation  ;  and,  moreover, 
they  have  made  the  mistake  of  approaching 
the  native  tribes  in  numerous  and  strongly- 
armed  parties.  In  all  cases  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  the  beginning 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  fears  aroused 
by  the  numbers  of  the  white  invaders.  As 
a  rule,  small  parties  have  been  unmolested. 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Signor  D'Albertis  lived 
tranquilly  among  them,  although  it  is  true 
the  latter  had  some  collisions  when  he 
steamed  up  the  Fly  River ;  but  his  party 
then  was  larger  and  more  formidable  in 
appearance  than  on  previous  occasions. 
Moresbjr's  testimony  bears  distinctly  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  agents  despatched 
by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Polynesia,  in  1878  and  in  1880, 
experienced  no  trouble  with  the  natives, 
even  when  traversing  a  section  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  cannibals. 

Who  and  what  are  the  aborigines  of 
New  Guinea,  and  whether  one  race  or 
several,  is  a  much-discussed  question,  and 
each  explorer  seems  to  have  his  own  views 
on  the  matter.  That  they  are  in  general 
character  different  from,  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to,  the  Malays,  seems 
established ;  but  whether  the  Papuans 
must  be  considered  as  a  race  by  them- 
selves has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated, 
although  that  theory  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wallace.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  sensational  accounts  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  copied  from  colonial 
papers  of  the  bloodthirsty  attacks  made  on 
British  sailors  and  the  like,  have  in  all 
cases  referred  to  the  islands  and  coast-line 
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resorted  to  by  the  Malays  for  kidnapping 
purposes.  Tlfe  reception  given  by  the 
Papuans  of  these  localities  to  all  strangers 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising.  In  other 
localities,  and  especially  where  the  ground 
has  been  broken  by  the  missionaries,  they 
have  been  found  friendly  and  peaceable. 
Their  physique  is  good,  their  habits  moral ; 
they  treat  their  women  with  respect ;  they 
are  expert  fishermen  and  fair  agricul- 
turists. Of  religion  they  seem  to  have 
next  to  none,  and  their  ceremonials  are 
few.  We  must  only  speak  in  general 
terms,  however,  for  there  are  several  types 
found  in  New  Guinea,  but  the  majority 
are  what  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  Papuan  race — of  small  stature,  with 
narrotf  heads,  small  chins,  large  eyes, 
thick  lips,  woolly  hair  frizzled  out  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  and  of  a  copper  colour 
of  skin.  The  island  is  not  populous. 
Mr.  Chalmers,  one  of  the  missionaries, 
estimates  the  population  at  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  which  may  be  an  under- 
estimate, but  it  certainly  is  nearer  the 
mark  than  the  ideas  of  a  recent  writer  in 
The  Times,  who  wildly  talked  of  millions. 
New  Guinea  is  peculiarly  rich  in  vege- 
tation, and  it  possesses  generally  a  very 
fertile  soil.  Its  animals  are  limited  to  the 
marsupial  tribe  and  the  pig,  but  it  has  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  birds,  and  among 
them  the  famous  "  bird  of  paradise,"  and 
countless  varieties  of  parrots.  There  is 
much  timber  of  a  gigantic  size,  including 
the  camphor-tree,  the  sago-palm,  and  the 
nutmeg.  Rice,  maize,  yams,  bananas,  and 
cocoa-nuts  are  cultivated  by  the  natives, 
and  tobacco  also  in  the  hilly  districts,  while 
there  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar- 
cane. A  Mr.  Hanran,  who,  we  believe, 
formed  one  of  an  expedition  sent  from 
Queensland,  thus  writes:  "From  what  I 
know  myself,  and  from  what  I  could  learn 
from  others,  I  think  New  Guinea  will 
become  a  rich  field  for  the  planter.  The 
virgin  soil  of  the  country,  producing 
such  rich  vegetation  spontaneously,  and 
the  beautiful  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical 
plants  that  are  grown  by  the  natives,  are 
inducements  that  will  attract  the  attention 
of  men  who  will  initiate  and  fertilise  the 
growth  of  rice,  sugar,  and  other  tropical 
produce.  The  planter  may  have  dry 
seasons  to  contend  with,  but  when  we 
consider  that— unlike  Northern  Australia, 
where  the  river-beds  are  nearly  dry  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  —  the  rivers  are 
always  running,  and  scarcely  fordable  at 
any  time,  and  it  is  the  damp  sultry  climate 


and  heavy  atmosphere  which  cause  so 
much  ague  and  fever  in  the  countiy,  there 
is  not  much  cause  for  apprehenduig  Htukt 
great  evil.  The  greatest  difiicolty  the 
planter  will  have  to  contend  with  will  be 
in  finding  labour.  The  South  Sea  Uander, 
or  the  negro  who  works  in  the  rice  and 
sugar  fields  of  Louisiana,  may  be  suitable ; 
the  New  Guinea  native  certainly  would." 
The  same  writer  is  also  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  island  is  auriferous,  and  there  is 
certainly  still  good  ground  for  thinking  so, 
although  the  gold-seekers  of  1879  met 
with  hardly  any  success. 

The  opinion  we  have  just  quoted  with 
regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  island  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  utilised  by 
Europeans  coincides  with  that  of  D'Albertis 
and  others  best  qualified  to  speak.  All 
accounts  I  agree  that  European  settlements 
on  the  coast  are  not  desirable,  but  that  the 
climate  on  the  uplands  is  salubrious 
enough,  especially  in  the  dry  season ;  and 
even  the  coast  may  be  rendered  more 
habitable  in  time,  by  the  removal  of  the 
rank  masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  chinchona-tree. 
In  the  interior,  curiously  enough,  D'Albertis 
found  a  higher  grade  of  civilisation  than 
amongst  coast  tribes,  and  better  cultiva- 
tion and  appliances  for  labour  and  war&ra 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that 
New  Guinea  offers  large  and  special  attrac- 
tions, and,  that  possessing  such  illimitaUs 
natural  riches,  it  cannot  much  longer  remain 
enshrouded  in  the  mystery  which  has 
hitherto  enveloped  it  Such  a  mine  of 
wealth  must  be  tapped  sooner  or  later  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  European  nations. 
Shall  it  be  by  England  1  There  are  many 
reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  Occupiea, 
to  however  small  an  extent,  by  an  alien 
race,  it  would  always  remain  a  menace  to 
our  Australian  children,  whose  position  is 
precarious  enough  already  in  the  event  of 
the  mother-country  engaging  in  war  with 
any  great  maritime  power.  Troops  could 
be  massed  there,  armaments  prepared,  and 
navies  collected  in  its  natural  harbouis, 
wherewith  to  sweep  the  rich  cities  of 
Australia;  and,  further,  Britons  have 
proved  themselves  the  best  colonisers,  and, 
although  it  has  many  dark  pages,  the 
history  of  British  intercourse  with  abori- 
ginal races  is  brighter  by  far  than  that  of 
any  other  European  nation.  If  civilisation 
and  Christianity  are  to  be  carried  into  New 
Guinea,  the  work  will  be  better  done,  we 
are  justified  in  thinking,  by  ourselves 
than  by  France,  or  even  min  by  Germany. 
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To  a  certain  extent  the  Queenslanden 
have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
but  the  step  they  have  taken  cannot  be 
regarded  as  final.  As  yet  the  Home 
Gk)vemment  has  not  confirmed  it,  and  may 
even  disown  it,  and  Qaeenslai^d  is  neither 
rich  enoogh  nor  strong  enough  to  develop 
and  hold  the  whole  country  without  other 
help.  The  other  Australian  colonies  desire 
the  annexation,  but  they  may  not  approve 
of  Queensland  appropriating  the  land, 
although  Queensland  has  certainly  the 
largest  stake  in  the  question  of  proprietor- 
ship. In  fact,  the  annexation  of  such  a 
large  country  as  New  Guinea  is  much  too 
great  and  serious  a  matter  to  be  disposed 
of  off-hand.  There  is  no  central  chieftain 
to  make  formal  cession,  as  King  Thakombau 
did  with  Fiji,  and  to  ti^e  forcible  possession 
is  neither  justifiable  nor  desirable.  The 
establishment  of  stations,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  authorised  by  the 
Crown,  seems,  however,  not  only  feasible, 
but  imperative,  and  from  such  a  beginning 
our  rights  may  be  gradually  extended  by 
peaceful  and  legitimate  means,  until  not 
only  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be 
properly  developed  to  our  advantage,  but 
also  the  security  of  our  neighbouring 
colonies  may  be  assured.  Between  initia- 
ting some  such  policy  as  this,  and  allow- 
ing the  Australians  to  take  their  own  way, 
the  Home  Government  will  soon  have  to 
decide.  But  New  Guinea  is  not  to  be  won, 
as  many  seem  to  think,  by  the  mere  hoisting 
of  the  Union  Jack  in  the  Queen's  name  on 
a  tiny  speck  of  its  enormous  coast-line. 

TIME    BARGAINS. 

A  STORY  IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  III. 

''  Why  ought  Mr.  Cuthbert  to  consider 
himself  a  lucky  fellow.  Captain  Marma- 
duke  1  And  do  you  always  think  aloud 
when  alone  1 " 

The  speaker  was  Lilian  Bamsay.  She 
had  forgotten  her  Blue  Book,  and  had  come 
back  in  search  of  it. 

Marmaduke  had  not  heard  her  open  the 
door.  For  a  moment  his  self-possession 
deserted  him,  but  only  for  a  moment 

''  I  will  answer  your  last  question  first, 
Miss  Ramsay,"  he  said.  "  When  living 
among  the  Chincas,  I  used  to  keep  up  my 
knowledge  of  English  by  talking  aloud 
when  alone,  and  it  would  appear  that  I 
have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  habit." 

"A  reasonable  explanation.  Now  for 
my  first  question." 

'<  Mr.  Cuthbert  Naylor  is  about  to  marry 


Miss  Ramsay ;  consequently  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Naylor  ought  to  consider  himself  a  very 
lucky  man." 

LUian  flushed  a  little. 

''A  compliment  after  the  English  style, 
or  the  Chinca  1 "  she  asked,  without  loolung 
at  Marmaduka 

"  The  Chincas  are  a  practical  people,  and 
attach  no  value  to  words  without  actions. 
Among  them,  you  compliment  a  person  by 
presenting  him  with  a  choice  morsel  of  fat 
out  of  your  own  calabash,  or  by  delicately  in- 
sinuating a  few  slices  of  cocoa-nut  between 
his  teeth." 

Lilian  laughed. 

**  A  style  of  compliment  which  I  hope 
you  will  not  try  to  make  fashionable  in 
England,"  she  said, 

At  this  moment  Binks  entered  the  room 
carrying  a  letter  on  a  salver. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  miss,  marked  '  im- 
mejeate.' " 

*' Thank  you,  Binks.  Captain  Marma- 
duke, with  your  permission." 

Marmaduke  bowed,  and  crossed  to  the 
window.    Binks  left  the  room. 

Lilian  opened  her  letter,  wondering 
who  it  could  be  from.  But  as  she  read  it, 
unmistakable  signs  of  surprise  and  dismay 
showed  themselves  on  her  face. 

**  Gracious  Heaven  1  can  this  be  true  1 " 
she  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

Marmaduke  turned. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Miss  Ramsay  1 " 

"  Very  bad  news  indeed.  Captain  Mar- 
maduke. I  must  see  my  guardian  at  once. 
You  will  excuse  me,  I'm  sure  1 " 

Marmaduke  bowed.  All  the  colomr  had 
left  her  face.  Another  word  and  her  tears 
would  have  come.  Marmaduke  opened 
the  door,  and  she  passed  out  with  a  gentle 
inclination  of  her  head. 

'*  What  can  her  bad  news  be  1 ''  muttered 
the  captain  to  himself.  ''  Both  her  parents 
are  dead — so  Jellicop  said.  But  whatever 
her  trouble  may  be,  Cuthbert  Naylor  will 
have  the  privilege  of  trying  to  comfort  her. 
I've  not  seen  him  yet,  but  I  feel  before- 
hand that  I  shall  dislike  him." 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  bow- 
window  with  a  broad,  low,  cushioned  seat, 
partly  shaded  by  curtains.  Here  Marma- 
duke seated  himself.  He  wanted  to  think. 
He  was  evidently  perturbed  and  ill  at  ease. 

He  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes 
when  the  Naylors,  father  and  son,  entered 
the  room ;  the  former  with  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand. 

''Was  ever  anything -so  unfortunate  1 " 
said  the  elder  of  the  twa 
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'*  Better  that  it  should  have  happened 
now  than  a  month  hence,"  responded  the 
other. 

"  You  are  right  there.  But  such  a  con- 
tingency is  too  frightful  to  contemplate.'' 

**The  news  is  too  precise  not  to  be 
true.    I  wonder  whether  she  has  heard  it" 

"  They  don't  seem  to  know  that  I  am 
here/'  exclaimed  Marmaduke  to  himself. 

He  coughed,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
came  forward. 

"We  are  not  alone,"  whispered  Cuth- 
bert  to  his  father. 

"Ah,   Captain   Marmaduke,"   said  the 

latter  briskly.     "  Thought  I  saw  you  at  a 

^  distance  in  the  grounds  a  few  minutes  ago. 

By-the-bye,   have   you  seen  anything  of 

Miss  Ramsay  lately  1 " 

'^She  was  here  not  five  minutes  ago. 
A  letter  was  brought  her,  and  she  went 
at  once  in  search  of  Mr.  Jellicop." 

"Pardon  the  question,  but  do  you 
happen  to  know  whether  the  letter  in 
question  contained  any  bad  news  1 " 

"Miss  Eamsay  intimated  as  mucL" 

"  Tiien  she  knows ;  so  much  the  better," 
said  Nay  lor  in  an  "aside"  to  his  son. 
Then,  turning  to  Marmaduke,  he  added : 
"Captain  Marmaduke — ^my  son.  Cuth- 
bert,  the  name  of  this  gentleman  is  his 
introduction.    So  much  for  being  famous." 

"A  second  edition  of  his  father,  bound 
in  calf.  Yes ;  I  do  dislike  him,"  muttered 
Marmaduke  to  himself.  Then  aloud  :  **  I 
hope  no  very  serious  misfortune  has  be- 
fallen Miss  Bamsay  1 " 

"  Nothing  more  serious  could  well  have 
happened  to  her,  and  as  the  news  will  soon 
be  no  secret  I  may  as  well  tell  it  you  now. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  a  certain  bank.  Miss  Bamsay  has 
lost  thewhole  of  her  fortune." 

"Fifteen  thousand  pounds!  Think  of 
that,"  ejaculated  Cuthbert 

"  Instead  of  being  an  heiress,  she  will  be 
a  pauper,"  said  the  father,  wagging  his 
head  solemnly. 

"  A  terrible  blow  to  all  of  us." 

"She  and  my  son  were  to  have  been 
married  in  a  month's  time." 

"  A  terrible  blow  indeed,"  said  Marma- 
duke. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Wapshot  entered 
the  room  in  a  great  flutter. 

"Vere,  I  isympathise  with  you,"  she 
cried.  "  Cuthbert,  I  condole  with  you 
from  my  heart"  Then  taking  her  son  by 
both  bis  hands,  she  kissed  him.  "  At  such 
a  crisis  I  forget  that  I  am  a  Wapshot,  and 
remember  only  that  once  I  was  a  Nay  lor." 


"Very  kind  of  you,  Maria — ^veiy  kind 
indeed,'  said  Mr.  Naylor,  senior,  llien  he 
sat  down  to  read  his  letter  again. 

Marmaduke  strolled  to  the  window. 

"Then  the  news  is  known  1"  asked 
Cuthbert  of  his  mother. 

"  Such  news  spreads  like  wildfire.  ** 

"Poor Lily!  Iwonderhowshewillbearit.'' 

''She  always  impressed  me  as  being 
rather  a  sensible  young  woman." 

"With  judioiouB  truning,  she  would 
have  developed  into  all  I  could  wish  a  wife 
to  be.  She  would  have  been  invaluable  to 
me  as  an  amanuensis — ^poor  Lily  I " 

''  You  must  not  give  way,  Cuthbert." 

"  I  won't,"  rejoined  Mr.  Naylor,  junior, 
with  some  emphasifl. 

The  Member  for  Fudgington  had  joined 
Marmaduke  at  the  windoi^. 

"  This  marriage  will  have  to  be  broken 
ofiP  at  once,"  he  said. 

"  Does  such  a  rupture  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  1 "  asked  Marmaduke  quietly. 

*' Undoubtedly.  The  contract  beingbased 
purely  on  commercial  principles,  when  one 
side  fails  to  carry  out  its  portion  of  the 
agreement^  the  entire  arrangement  becomes 
invalidated  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Miss 
Bamsay  herself  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
take  the  same  view  of  the  affiedr." 

"  Supposing  the  case  had  been  reTersed, 
and  that  Mr.  Cuthbert  Naylor  had  lost 
his  fortune;  what  would  hav6  happened 
thenl" 

Mr.  Naylor  couehed,  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  hei^ht^  and  buried  one  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  firock-coat 

"  My  son,  sir,  is  not  rich,"  he  remarked 
with  dignity.  "His  brains  are  his  sole 
worldly  wealth.  Before  him  looms  a  great 
future.  For  the  sake  of  that  fiiture  he 
cannot  afford  to  marry  a  woman  without 
fortune." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  moral  suicide 
for  your  son  to  many  Miss  Ramsay." 

He  walked  to  the  table,  selected  a  rose- 
bud from  the  vase  which  Lilian  had  filled, 
and  fixed  it  in  his  button-hole. 

Mr.  Naylor  looked  after  hbru 

"  Hang  me  if  I  can  make  that  feUow 
out ! "  he  muttered  to  his  son. 

"  Hush !  Here  comes  Lilian,"  exclaimed 
Cuthbert. 

They  all  turned.  She  stood  there  in  the 
doorway,  looking  very  pale  but  very  com- 
posed, and  never  more  beautiful  than  in 
this  hour  of  her  trouble. 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  stood,  holding 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  looking  from 
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one  face  to  the  other.    Then  ahe 
slowly  forward. 

"  I  have  come  in  search  of  you,  sir^ 
she  said  to  Mr.  Naylor.   "  And  of  you,"  to 
Cuthbert 

The  latter  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  She  smiled  a  sad  little  smile, 
and  drew  her  fingers  gently  from  his  grasp. 

"Control  yourself,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Wapshot  to  her  son. 

"You  have  heard  of  my  loss  ?  "  asked 
Lilian  with  a  little  quaver  in  her  voice 
which  she  could  not  control 

Mr.  Naylor  and  his  son  bowed  a  grave 
assent. 

"  Then  is  my  task  so  much  the  easier," 
she  resumed.  "Cuthbert,  between  you 
and  me  all  is  now  over  for  ever." 

To  this  Cuthbert  apparently  had  no 
answer  to  make.  He  sat  down,  began  to 
bite  his  nails,  and  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly 
on  the  carpet. 

"  I  am  glad  this  blow  has  fallen  now 
instead  of  later  on,"  continued  Lilian, "  and 
that  your  prospects  in  life  will  not  suffer 
through  me." 

"  Noble  young  woman  !  I  knew  exactly 
what  she  would  say,"  whispered  the  MP. 
to  Marmaduke. 

"  Noble  young  man  I"  whispered  Marma- 
duke in  return. 

••Ehl" 

"  To  give  up  such  a  prize  for  the  sake  of 
his  future." 

"  Humph  1 "  and  Mr.  Naylor  turned  his 
back  on  his  new  acquaintance. 

"Mine  has  been  a  pleasant  dream, 
Cuthbert,"  went  on  Lilian.  "  I  dare  say 
that  in  time  I  should  have  learnt  to  enjoy 
Blue  Books  as  well  as,  or  perhaps  better 
than,  any  other  kind  of  reacung.  At  least 
I  would  have  tried  to  do  so.  Here  is  the 
ring  you  slipped  on  my  finger  one  summer 
evening.  '  Wear  this  for  my  sake  till  I 
exchange  it  for  another,'  you  said.  But 
we  did  not  know  then  what  would  happen 
— did  we  t "  She  held  out  the  ring  as  she 
spoke,  but  Cuthbert  stirred  not,  nor  even 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"  Quite  overcome,  poor  boy !  Give  me 
the  ring,"  said  Mrs.  Wapshot 

Lilian  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
dropped  the  ring  mechanically  into  her 
outstretched  palm. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl — very,"  said  Mrs. 
Wapshot  empl^ticalfy  as  she  vainly  tried 
to  force  the  ring  on  to  one  of  her  own  bony 
fingers. 

"  Yo«  have  behaved  admirably,"  this 
from  Mr.  Naylor. 


"Admirably,"  echoed  Mrs.  W. 

Marmaduke  turned  away,  sick  at  heart 

"  I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  say," 
remarked  Lilian  a  little  wearily. 

"  One  moment,  my  dear.  If  Maria 
Naylor  Wapshot  can  assist  you  in  any  way 
— say,  as  nursery-governess,  or  as  companion 
to  a  lady  of  position — ^you  may  rely " 

"  Aye,  aye !  what's  that  1  Nursery- 
governess  !  companion  to  a  lady ! " 

Everyone  started.  There  at  the  open 
French  -  window  stood  the  burly  form  of 
Mr.  Jellicop. 

A  passionate  sob  burst  from  Lilian's 
overcharged  heart 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Frank,"  she  cried,  and  next 
moment  she  was  in  the  shelter  of  his  arms. 

Mr.  Jellicop  glared  round  as  if  he  would 
like  to  hit  out  at  somebody  or  something. 

"  Nursery-governess ! "  he  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  withering  contempt  "  Not  for  my 
Lily — ^not  while  Frank  Jellicop  has  a  roof 
over  his  head  or  a  stiver  in  his  purse  ! " 

Nors. — ^The  following  extract  from  a  clever  and 
interesting  work,  published  by  Longmans  in  1876, 
entitled  Geripan  Home  Life,  woula  seem  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Vere  Naylor*s  New  Marriage  Act  was  not 
so  ver^  far  in  advance  of  a  state  of  thinp^s  actually 
in  existence  among  our  Teutonic  cousms  at  the 
present  time : 

**  Marriage  may  be  said  to  be  a  mere  legalised 
temporary  engagement  where  every  facility  is  ffiven 
to  divorce.  Mutual  dislike,  family  quarrels,  aunost 
any  trivial  pretext,  is  admitted  by  the  Prussian  law 
as  sufficient  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  matrimony. 
For  instance  J  par.  fifty-seven  of  the  Ehepatent, 
which  is  still  m  use  in  Frussia,  says  :  '  Thiraly,  we 
permit  a  severance  of  the  conjugal  tie  when  between 
the  wedded  parties  a  rooted  enmity  doth  exist,  or  if 
an  insuperable  dislike  shaU  have  arisen,  and  both 
parties  demand  divorce.'  The  pastor  of  tlie  parish, 
as  a  mere  formality,  admonishes  such  couples  that 
they  must  agree ;  tne  ecclesiastical  court  does  the 
same;  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  remain  obdurate; 
and  in  due  course  the  marriage  is  dissolved.  In  the 
case  of  one  or  the  other  party  opposing  the  divorce 
out  of  malice  prepense,  toe  court  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  grant  the  application,  in  spite  of  the 
opposing  party,  provided  it  find  the  petition  just. 

^'To  persons  who  have  lived  long  in  Germany 
the  examples  of  spouses  who  have  dissolved  their 
union,  and,  after  years  of  estrangement,  have  been 
remarried,  cannot  be  altogether  unfamiliar." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  lawn  at  Brookfield  was  a  charming 
lounge  in  fine  weather.  Scattered  about  on 
it  were  several  fine  old  trees,  in  whose 
ample  shade  nestled  rustic  seats  and  chairs 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  in  which  one 
might  read  or  talk  or  gently  drowse  through 
the  hot  summer  afternoons.  Here  and 
there  a  clump  of  shining-leaved  evergreens 
or  an  ivied  basket  of  many-coloured  flowers 
lent  variety  to  the  scene. 

It  was  the  fourthmoming  after  thereceipt 
by  Lilian  Eamsay  of  the  letter  which  told 
her  of  the  loss  of  her  fortune.     On  a  rustic 
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seat  in  the  shade  of  a  large  ehn  sat  Stephen 
Elliott,  one  of  the  most  rising  painters  of 
the  day.  He  was  cutting  the  pages  of  a 
review  in  an  absent-minded  way,  his 
thoughts  evidently  being  elsewhere.  He 
was  a  clever-lookmg  man  of  thirty,  with 
fairly  good  features,  and  with  a  certain 
undefinable  air  of  distinction. 

He  had  not  been  sitting  more  than  ten 
minutes  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  elm  when 
he  was  joined  by  Cecil  Dane. 

"  Morning,  Elliott,"  said  the  latter. 

*'  Morning,  Dane,"  responded  the  artist 

They  had  each  married  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Jellicop;  consequently,  their  wives  were 
cousins. 

''So  your  papers  whichought  to  have  been 
here  three  days  ago  have  not  arrived  yet  V 
said  Elliott,  as  Dane  sat  down  on  the 
opposite  chflor. 

''No.  It's  an  awful  nuisance  hanging 
about  here  in  this  way." 

*'  They  may  come  this  afternoon." 

"  Let  us  hope  they  wilL  When  do  you 
expect  yours  1" 

^ "  At  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  begin- 
ning of  next  If  you  remember,  there  was 
only  a  few  days'  difference  between  your 
wedding  and  mine." 

From  the  pocket  of  his  morning-coat 
Dane  produced  a  tobacco-pouch  and  a 
tiny  packet  of  papers,  and  set  to  work  to 
manufacture  a  cigaretta 

'*  And  so  both  our  little  tragi-comedies 
are  about  to  end  after  the  same  ignoble 
fashion,"  he  said  presently. 

''  Pitiful,  isn't  it  t  When  Agnes  and  I 
were  first  married  we  ridiculed  and  utterly 
scouted  the  idea  of  parting  at  the  end  of 
three  years." 

''Just  as  Linda  and  I  did." 

"  We  vowed  to  each  other  that  our  love 
should  last  through  life,  undimmed  and 
unchanged." 

"  My  own  case  exactly." 

''  And  to  think  that  all  this  happened 
only  three  short  years  ago  I " 

"  It  seems  like  a  dozen  to  me." 

"  I  thought  my  wife  an  angel,  and  she 
believed  me  to  be  perfection." 

"  As  long  as  the  honeymoon  lasted." 

"By  the  time  that  was  over  we  both 
found  out  how  mistaken  we  had  been.  After 
all,  I'm  not  sure  that  a  fellow  ought  to 
expect  to  marry  an  angel." 

Cecil  Dane  shook  his  head  and  looked 
preternaturally  grave. 

"  Supposing  Vere  Naylor's  Act  had 
never  been  passed  1"  he  suggested  interro- 
gatively a  minute  or  two  later. 


"  In  that  case  we  should  have  been  tied 
up  for  life." 

"  The  male  mind  shrinks  appalled  before 
such  a  prospect" 

**  What  do  you  intend  doing  with  your- 
self as  soon  as  this  business  is  over  t " 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  a  scamper^n 
the  Continent  for  a  couple  of  months," 
answered  Dane,  as  he  proceeded  to  light  his 
cigarette. 

'« Not  a  bad  idea.  Why  shouldn't  we  join 

company  1 " 

"  With  all  my  heart  As  companions  in 
misery- 


n 


able   to    mingle    our 


// 


"  Arcades  ambo- 

"We    shall    be 
tears '' 

"  And  console  each  other  en  route." 

"  It's  agreed  then,"  said  Dane.  "  I  will 
stay  till  your  papers  come  down,  and  then 
we  can  start  togetiier.  By-the-bye,  there's 
a  youngster  in  your  case,  is  there  not  t " 

Elliott  winced. 

«*  Pardon  me,  old  fellow,  if  I've  touched 
a  sore  point,"  said  Cecil,  with  genuine 
concern  m  his  voice.  "  Believe  me,  I  hid 
no  intention  of  doing  so." 

"It's  nothing,"  said  the  other.  Then 
after  a  moment's  pause  he  added :  "  Yes, 
as  you  say,  there  is  a  youngster — a  boy 
fifteen  monUis  old.  He  is  too  young  to  be 
separated  from  his  mother.  I  shall  see  him, 
of  course,  at  certain  times.  Other  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  when  he  is  older." 

Next  moment  the  two  men  looked  at  eadi 
other.  They  had  heard thesoundof  feminine 
voices  which  seemed  to  be  coining  their 
iTay.  The  speakers  drew  nearer,  till  at 
length  they  were  only  separated  from  the 
men  by  a  thick  hedge  of  evergreens. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  that  I  have  not 
exaggerated  the  affair  in  the  least"  The 
speaker  was  Mrs.  Wapshot. 

"  I  would  never  have  believed  it  of  her 
— never  1 " 

"  My  wife's  voice,"  whispered  Dane  to 
Elliott,  letting  the  glass  drop  from  his  eye. 

"Such  a  saint  as  everybody  thought 
her ! " 

"  My  wife's  voice,"  whispered  Elliott  to 
Dana 

"Better  beat  a  retreat — eht"  queried 
Cecil 

"By  all  means.  Mrs.  Wapshot  carries 
too  many  guns  for  me." 

Both  the  men  rose  to  their  feet  Bane 
fiung  away  his  cigarette. 

"If  all  women  were  like  her," he  said, 
"what  a  remarkable  place  this  planet  would 
be." 
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"  Gently  does  it." 

"We  shall  get  away  without  being 
seen." 

They  stole  off  on  tip-toe  round  one 
corner  of  the  hedge  of  evergreens  as  their 
wives,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wapshot, 
appeared  round  the  opposite  comer.  The 
bharp  eyes  of  the  elder  lady  were  the  first 
to  catch  sight  of  the  runagates. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  there  go  our  two  black  sheep." 

«  Cecil  1 " 

*»  Stephen!" 

"  They  think  they  have  got  away  with- 
out bebg  seen.    Clever  creatures  1 " 

"  What  can  they  have  been  talking 
about? "  asked  Mrs.  Dana 

"About  us,  perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Elliott. 

"  More  probably  about  themselves,"  said 
Mrs.  Wapshot  with  a  sneer.  "  Condoling 
with  each  other  like  the  poor  blighted 
beings  they  are.  Let  us  seize  on  their 
vacant  thrones ;  we  have  far  more  right  to 
them  than  they." 

Mrs.  Wapshot  plumped  herself  down  on 
the  rustic  seat  that  ran  round  the  bole  of 
the  old  elm,  while  the  two  young  wives, 
who  were  soon  to  be  wives  no  longer,  drew 
up  a  chair,  one  on  each  side  of  her. 

Linda  Dane  and  Agnes  Elliott  were  both 
pretty  women.  Agnes  was  a  brunette,  tall, 
lithe,  and  graceful ;  with  wonderful  black 
eyes,  black  wavy  hair  almost  as  fine  as  silk, 
and  pure  olive  complexion.  Her  profile  was 
perfect — at  least  her  husband  used  to  say 
so ;  and  being  a  painter,  and  a  clever  one 
to  boot,  no  doubt  he  ought  to  know.  There 
was  a  bHghtly  querulous  and  dissatisfied 
expression  about  her  mouth  at  times  ;  she 
gave  one  the  impression  of  being  what  she 
was — a  woman  who  had  been  spoiled  and 
allowed  to  have  her  own  way  as  long  as  she 
could  remember.  Such  people  have  gene- 
rally a  fine  faculty  for  making  themselves 
and  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them 
miserable,  even  when  a  kind  fate  has  given 
them  everything  to  make  them  otherwise. 
In  any  case  she  was  very  graceful  and 
very  winning,  with  soft,  quiet,  sunny  ways, 
as  though  life  were  one  long  sweet  after- 
noon to  be  passed  in  some  enchanted 
garden  where  the  demon  of  care  could 
never  gain  admission.  She  was  mistress 
to  perfection  of  the  art  of  doing  nothing 
charmingly  and  without  conscious  effort. 

Between  Agnes  and  her  cousin,  Linda 
Dane,  there  was  a  marked  contrast  Linda 
had  blue-grey  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  and 
a  face  from  which  smiles  were  never 
long  absent     She  was    a  rosy,  healthy, 


fair,  blooming  young  Englishwoman ;  a 
product  such  as  no  other  country  seems 
able  to  bring  to  an  equally  refined  degree 
of  perfection.  Not  without  a  temper  of 
her  own,  hasty  and  undisciplined  it  may 
be,  but  readily  brought  back  to  the  point 
of.  reconciliation.  She,  too,  had  been 
spoiled  when  younser,  but  her  spoiling  had 
originated  in  neglect,  and  not  in  over- 
indulgence. 

Linda  was  the  first  to  speak  when  they 
had  taken  their  seats  under  the  elm. 

"  Cecil  was  smoking,  of  course,"  she  said. 
"  He  nearly  always  is  smoking  nowadays. 
Papa  detested  the  filthy  habit,  and  so  do  I. 
Before  I  would  agree  to  marry,  I  made 
Cecil  pronuse  that  he  would  give  it  up ; 
but  the  honeymoon  was  scarcely  over  before 
I  detected  him  surreptitiously  smoking  a 
cigarette  in  the  garden.  He  said  he  was 
doing  it  to  kill  the  insects  on  the  rose- 
trees,  and  I  forgave  him." 

"  You  will  never  find  the  wretches  with- 
out an  excuse,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wapshot 

"By -and -by,"  resumed  Linda,  "he 
began  to  come  home  with  his  clothes 
smelling  of  tobacco,  and  little  by  little  it 
got  from  bad  to  worse,  till  one  day  I  found 
himsmokiog  an  immense  meerschaum.  The 
horrid  thing  was  nearly  black.  I  almost 
fainted.  *  You  are  determined  to  break  my 
heart,  I  know  you  are,'  I  said  to  him. 
What  do  you  think  his  excuse  was  1  A 
medical  certificate  stating  that  Cecil  had 
symptoms  of  heart-disease,  and  that  nicotine 
administered  by  inhalation,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  was  the  only  remedy ! " 

Mrs.  Wapshot  held  up  her  hands  in 
silent  protest  against  such  depravity. 

"I  should  never  interfere  with  my 
husband  for  smoking,"  said  Agnes  in  her 
low  musical  tones.  "  I  consider  it  rather 
manly  to  smoke.  My  grievances,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  are  of  a  far  deeper  dye. 
If  I  had  twenty  daughters,  I  would  say  to 
each  of  them,  'Never  marry  an  AKA.' 
No  one  knows  what  an  artist's  wife  has  to 
put  up  with.  When  1  came  into  my 
fortune  a  year  ago,  I  quite  thought  that 
Stephen  would  have  shut  up  his  studio  for 
ever.  We  might  have  bought  an  estate  in 
the  country.  Stephen  might  have  kept  his 
hunters." 

"  And  have  shot  over  his  own  turnips," 
put  in  Mrs.  Wapshot 

"I  might  have  had  my  own  garden- 
parties." 

"  And  have  given  away  tracts  and  flannel 
to  the  poor." 

"  We  might  have  mixed  with  the  county 
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families,    and    have    become    thoroughly 
respectable." 

"And  such  a  prospect  did  not  tempt 
himt" 

''  Quite  the  contrary.  He  says  that  his 
art  is  like  the  breath  of  life  to  him,  and 
that  not  for  twenty  fortunes  would  he 
give  up  his  brush  and  palette  !  *^ 

"  Misguided  infatuation ! " 

"  If  Stephen  will  persist  in  being  a 
painter,  why  doesn't  he  paint  landscapes, 
with  cows,  and  sheep,  and  clouds,  or  else 
cottage  interiors,  with  a  child  and  a  cradle 
and  an  old  woman  threading  a  needle,  as 
other  married  artists  do  t  Instead  of  which^ 
he  will  persist  in  painting  from  models." 

"Models!" 

"Of  course.  Coming  and  going  con- 
tinually." 

"  Females  most  of  them,  no  doubt  1 " 

"And  young." 

"  You  are  to  be  pitied." 

Linda  be^n  to  feel  that  she  had  been 
silent  quite  long  enough. 

"  If  my  husband  were  an  artist  I  should 
not  condescend  to  be  jealous  of  such 
creatures,"  she  said.  "  But  where  there  is 
real  cause  for  jealousy,  that  is  different  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Cecil  sometimes 
goes  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Lorgnette 
Theatre." 

"  A  place,  I  have  been  told,  where  they 
have  ballets  all  the  year  round.  No 
wonder  you  insisted  on  a  separation." 

"I  must  say,  Linda,"  interposed  Agnes, 
"  that  I  think  you  are  wonderfully  thin- 
skinned  in  such  matters.  Your  husband 
has  not  treated  you  half  as  badly  as  mine 
has  treated  me." 

Linda's  eyes  struck  fire  in  a  moment. 

"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing,  Agnes?" 
she  cried  with  a  little  stamp  of  her  foot. 

"  My  dears,  my  dears  ! "  soothingly  from 
Mrs.  Wapshot. 

"  How  would  you  like  a  husband,"  con- 
tinned  Linda,  "  who  objects  to  my  getting 
up  at  seven-thirty  to  attend  matins  at  St. 
Crumplins,  but  who  often  stays  out  himself 
till  three  in  the  morning  at  his  club  1 " 

"  What  would  the  men  say,  I  wonder, 
if  we  had  clubs  at  which  we  stayed  till 
three  in  the  morning  t "  asked  Mr&  Wap- 
shot ;  "  and  yet  we  have  just  as  much  right 
to  do  so  as  they  have." 

It  was  now  Agnes's  turn. 

"  How  would  you  like  a  husband  who, 
when  I  wanted  a  maid,  actually  asked  me 
to  engage  a  sister  of  the  —  the  creature 
who  had  sat  to  him  several  times  for  her 
shoulders,  saying  she  was  a  most  respect- 


able girl,  and  had  a  Uind  mother  whom 
she  helped  to  keep  1 " 

But  Linda's  list  of  grievances  was  not 
yet  at  an  end. 

"  How  would  you  like  a  hoaband  who 
cares  more  for  a  racecourse  than  a  classical 
concert,,  and  who  has  no  sotd  to  appreciate 
the  music  of  the  future  1  How  would 
you  like  a  husband  who  doesn't  know 
Faience  ware  from  Palissy,  or  Bose-da- 
Barri  from  Old  Chelsea  f  Aboye  all,  how 
would  you  like  a  husband  who,  when  I 
invite  dear  mamma  to  pass  a  few  days 
with  me,  actually  goes  and  stays  witii  some 
of  his  bachelor  mends,  saying  there's  do 
room  in  the  house  for  two  masters  at  one 
time  1 " 

"My  dear,  you  really  horrify  me!" 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Wi^shot. 

"  Cecil  and  I  used  to  have  such  delightliil 
little  tiffs,"  pouted  Linda ;  "  now  he  never 
tiffs  with  me.  No  matter  how  aggra- 
vating I  try  to  be,  he  only  laoghs,  and 
makes  nasty  little  sarcastic  remarks.  It's 
most  unkind  of  him." 

"  It's  a  plain  proof  how  little  he  cares  for 
you,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wapshot  as  she  rose. 
"And  now,  my  dears,  I  must  go  indoors." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Agnea 
"  Somehow,  of  late,  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  alone.  Are  you  not  coming, 
Linda  1 " 

"  Not  yet.  The  air  of  the  house  seemi 
to  stifle  me." 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  dear  Mrs.  Wap- 
shot," said  Agnes  with  a  touch  of  anzietf 
in  her  voice,  "  that  we  are  folly  justified, 
Linda  and  I,  in  acting  as  we  have  t " 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,"  said  Lmda 
"  The  papers  have  not  arrived.  We  conU 
telesraph,  and " 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Wapshot  with  a  sort 
of  pitiful  eagerness. 

"  My  dear  girls,  you  surprise  me,"  said 
that  lady,  gasing  through  her  spectadei 
from  one  to  the  other.  *'  If  yon  are  not 
amply  justified  in  leaving  your  hnsbandi, 
I  should  like  to  know  who  isL  Why  wai 
the  new  Act  passed,  if  not  to  meet  cimi 
such  as  yours  1  In  a  few  hours,  or,  at  the 
most,  in  a  few  days,  you  will  be  rdieved 
of  your  encumbrances  —  I  migEt  say,  d 
your  tyrants  —  and  having  regained  your 
freedom,  and  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  you  will  know  how  to  o(»b- 
mand  a  happy  future,  and  will  live  to  blest 
the  name  of  Vere  Naylor." 

She  moved  slowly  towards  the  house 
when  she  had  done  speaking,  and  Agnci 
followed  her  in  silence. 
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UNPREMEDITATED  CRITICISMS. 


Unpremeditated  criticisms  —  that  is, 
sach  as  are  provoked  by  the  collision  of 
wits  or  elicited  in  friendly  converse  and 
correspondence — have,  at  least,  the  merit 
of  being  genuine  expressions  of  opinion, 
nnfjrammeUed  by  the  exigencies  of  hterary 
composition,  the  necessity  of  studying 
editorial  requirements,  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing friends,  or  of  incurring  retaliation  at 
the  hands  of  the  criticised. 

Richardson,  for  instance,  would  hardly 
have  cared  to  engage  in  public  controversy 
with  Sterne;  but,  corresponding  with  a 
feminine  admirer,  he  did  not  hesitate 
io  brand  the  humorist's  books  as  execrable 
productions,  and  endorsing  the  verdict  of 
a  young  lady  who  pronounced  Tristam 
Shandy  to  be  "  a  little  book  and  little  in 
its  merits,"  which  in  another  season  would 
be  as  much  decried  as  it  was  then  extolled. 
In  the  same  safe  seclusion  did  the  author  of 
Pamela  divulge  his  inability  to  get  through 
Fielding's  Amelia,  and  avow  it  was  beyond 
his  conception  that  a  man  of  family,  viho 
had  some  learning,  and  was  really  a  writer, 
could  descend  so  excessively  low  in  all  his 
pieces. 

Writing  to  a  friend,  Leigh  Hunt  objected 
to  being  associated  with  Cobbett,  on  the 
ground  that,  although  Cobbett  suffered,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  suffer ;  and  though  he 
fought,  he  assuredly  knew  how  to  run 
away,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  he  was  ever 
in  earnest  in  anything  save  finding  fault 
and  selling  his  jeumaL  When  Byron 
waged  fierce  war  against  the  poetic  brother- 
hood of  the  Lakes,  Wordsworth  had  no 
more  ardent  defender  than  the  author  of 
Rimini ;  but  in  his  later  years  Hunt  con- 
fessed to  "J.  F."  that  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  depose 
the  god  he  had  helped  to  set  up,  finding, 
on  renewed  acquaintance,  that  he  was  not 
half  the  man  he  had  taken  him  for,  and 
deficient  in  all  the  musical  side  of  a  poet's 
nature.  **  He  seems  to  like  nothing 
heartily,  except  the  talking  about  it,  and 
is  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  posterity — 
who  will  certainly  not  read  two-thirds  of 
him — for  a  kind  of  Puritan  retainer  of  the 
Establishment,  melancholy  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  mirth,  and  perplexed  between 
prudence  and  pragmaticalness,  subserviency 
and  ascendency,  retrospection  and  innova- 
tion." This  would  have  mightily  astonished 
Wordsworth,  as  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
astonished  Southey  to  know  that  Words- 
worth declared  he  would  not  give  five 


shillings  for  all  the  poetry  he  had  ever 
written. 

Disraeli's  Lord  Cadurcis  would  have 
been  a  fitting  president  for  the  New  Shake- 
speare Society,  asking,  as  he  does,  '*  Who 
is  Shakespeare  1  We  know  of  him  as 
much  as  we  do  of  Homer.  Did  he  write 
half  the  plays  attributed  to  him  1  Did  bo 
ever  write  a  single  whole  play  ?  I  doubt 
it.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an 
inspired  aldaptor  for  the  theatres,  which 
were  not  as  good  as  bams.  I  take  him  to 
have  been  a  botcher-up  of  old  plays.  His 
popularity  is  of  modem  date,  and  it  may 
not  last;  it  would  have  surprised  him 
marvellously." 

Not  more  marvellously,  may  be,  than  to 
have  his  Hamlet's  assertion, 

*Ti8  not  madno«8 
That  I  have  attorcd ;  bring  me  to  tlio  teat 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  niadnesH 
Would  gambol  from, 

cited  before  the  College  of  Physicians  by 
Sir  Henry  Halfbrd,  with  the  comment  that 
he  had  found  the  test  an  infallible  one, 
and  its  application  in  one  case  had  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  a  will  which  would 
have  deprived  the  insane  man's  heir-at-law 
of  a  good  estate.  Of  the  botcher-up  of 
old  plays  King  Louis  Philippe  declared 
that  his  kings  were  as  true  to  life  as  his 
lovers.  "When  the  king  and  queen  in 
Hamlet,"  said  he,  ''are  dismissing  their 
attendants  from  further  waiting,  his  Majesty 
says,  'Thanks,  Eosencrantz,  and  gentle 
Guildenstem;'  on  which  the  queen  adds : 
'  Thanks,  Guildenstem,  and  gentle  Eosen- 
crantz.' Now,  one  almost  should  have 
been  a  queen  to  know  that  it  was  needful 
to  balance  the  seeming  preference  of  the 
royal  epithet  by  inverting  the  phrase." 

A  finer  compliment  was  paul  the  War- 
wickshire wizard  by  Jim  Bridger,  the 
famous  scout,  who  died  a  year  or  so  ago. 
He  once  tried  city  life,  but  soon  bade  good- 
bye to  New  York  and  retumed  to  his  old 
station  in  Utah ;  none  the  sadder  for  his 
experience,  but  somewhat  wiser,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  learned  that  a  man  named  Shake- 
speare had  lived  and  written  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  with  which  the  old  back- 
woodsman's fancy  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed. One  day  a  traveller  came  to  Fort 
Bridger,  and,  after  looking  over  Jim's  stock, 
set  ms  heart  on  a  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which 
he  did  not  desire  to  part,  and  the  customer 
went  his  way  unsatisfied.  Next  morning 
a  messenger  came  to  Fort  Bridger  from 
him,  to  say  he  must  have  that  yoke. 

'*He's  }U8t  waiting  for  'em,"  said  the 
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man;    *^a  sitting  there,  reading  a  book 
called  Shakespeare/' 

Jim  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  oflf 
to  the  corral. 

'*  Stranger,''  said  he,  "  give  me  that  book 
and  take  them  oxen.*' 

"  You're  welcome  to  the  book,"  was  the 
answer,  "  but  I'll  pay  for  the  oxen." 

Jim  was  obdurate,  however,  and  had  his 
way.  As  soon  as  he  got  home  with  his 
treasure,  Jim  hired  a  reader,  and  every 
evening  followed  the  fortunes  of  Shake- 
speare's heroes  and  heroines  One  evening, 
the  reader  had  just  made  an  end  of  the 
crook-backed  king's  appeal  to  Tyrrel  to 
remove  his  sweet  sleep's  disturbers,  when 
his  auditor,  springing  from  his  seat,  shouted  : 

'*  Hold  on  there !  Jest  wait  till  I  get  my 
rifle,  and  Til  shoot  that  darned  scoundrel ! " 

liachel  is  credited  with  amending  Le- 
gouv6's  Medea.  The  dramatist,  calling  at 
the  actress's  villa  at  Auteuil,  found  her 
amusing  herself  among  the  flowers,  and 
proposed  a  rehearsal  of  the  grand  scene 
in  the  play,  in  which  he  made  Medea 
exult  over  the  poisoning  of  her  rival. 
Rachel  went  through  the  scene,  and  then 
told  Legouv6  he  must  cut  it  out,  or  it  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  piece  as  it  destroyed  its 
interest.  The  author  insisted  that  it  carried 
the  interest  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"  Yes,  the  interest  in  the  horrible  and 
odious,"  said  Rachel.  ''  But  you  forget  that 
I  have  to  kill  my  children  later  on,  and  that 
I  must  be  pathetic.  Now,  how  could  I  be 
so,  if  a  few  minutes  before  the  audience 
had  seen  me  coldly,  perfidiously,  and  in 
the  most  cowardly  manner  commit  a 
murder  1  If  you  put  in  your  great  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Creusa,  you  should  leave  out 
the  murder  of  the  children.  I  should  be 
nothing  but  a  criminal  I  should  not 
believe  in  my  own  tears ! " 

For  a  few  moments  Legouv^  was  silent, 
then,  grasping  Rachel's  hand,  he  said : 

'*  You  are  right,  I  will  cut  out  the  scene." 

Dramatists,  however,  would  not  always 
do  well  by  taking  counsel  with  the  players. 
After  witnessing  the  first  performance  of 
East  Lynne,  at  Washington,  Edwin  Forrest 
sent  for  McCullough,  who  had  played 
Archibald  Carlyle,  to  tell  him  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  figuring  in  such  a  demora- 
lising exhibition.  He  owned  that  the  play 
was  a  good  one,  and  declared  it  might  be 
rendered  irreproachable  by  an  alteration  of 
one  of  the  last  speeches  in  it  McCullough 
thereupon  asked  the  tragedian  to  alter  the 
speech  to  his  liking,  and  undertook  to 
deliver  it  in  the  new  shape. 


Forrest  accordingly  re-wrote  Carlyle's 
reply  to  the  appeal  of  his  erring  wife,  and 
was  at  the  theatre  next  eyeuing  to  see  the 
result  The  play  went  capitally — ^hand- 
kerchiefs were  in  active  requiaition.  At 
last  the  scene  in  which  the  betrayed  hus- 
band confronts  his  dying  wife  was  reached. 

"Oh,  Archibald,"  said  Lady  Isabel,  '•I 
am  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  Before  I  cnm 
it  will  you  not  speak  one  loving  word  to 
me  1  Will  you  not  say  that  you  forgive  my 
sin,  and  when  I  am  dead  wUl  forget  it  t " 

Instead  of  Archibald  Carlyle  responding 
with  words  of  pity  and  forgiveness,  he 
answered : 

"  No,  Isabel,  I  can  neither  forgive  nor 
forget  Forgiveness  is  the  prerogative  of 
that  God  whose  holiest  commands  yea 
have  outraged.  Nor  can  I  forget  the 
wounds  whose  scars  yet  deface  my  life.  I 
gave  no  cause  for  this  cmel  wrong;  but 
grant  that  you  fancied  such  a  cause  to 
exist,  yet  you  concealed  your  doubts^  and 
concealment  is  the  grave  of  love.  In  that 
grave  you  buried  not  only  your  own  peace, 
your  children's  highest  pride,  your  hus- 
band's honour,  but  all  human  right  to 
interfere  between  your  sin  and  the  monl 
consequences.  Pray  Heaven  to  foipve,  bat 
ask  me  not  to  forgive.    Farewell  1 

The  curtain  fell  without  a  hand,  and  the 
manager  was  so  roundly  abased  for  por- 
mitting  such  a  violation  of  the  instincts  of 
humanity,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  remove 
East  Lyime  from  his  bills  forUiwith. 

Seeing  a  volume  of  ronumces  in  the  hand 
of  a  coachman  he  had  engaged,  a  Parisian 
novelist  asked  him  if  he  were  fond  of  novel- 
reading.  The  man  owned  he  was,  but 
expressed  his  disgust  at  the  ignorance  dis* 
played  by  authors. 

*'  In  one  story,"  said  he,  *'  I  read  of  a 
prince  hailing  a  carriage,  flinging  himself 
into  it,  casting  his  purse  to  the  driver,  and 
crying:  'Drive  me  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Honor6.'  In  another, 'She  resolved  to  solve 
the  mystery,  sprang  into  die  first  vehide 
that  presented  itself,  and,  flinging  hsr 
pocket-book  to  the  coachman,  said:  ''Follow 
that  carriage  !  " '  Now,  in  forty  years,  I 
have  driven  thousands  of  people — all  aorta 
of  people,  under  all  conditions,  and  never 
has  a  fare  thrown  me  purse  or  pocket-book. 
They  have  just  given  me  tiiirty-five  boos, 
or,  very  rarely,  a  couple  of  franca." 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  tbe 
Queen's  eldest  daughter  exhibited  a  water- 
colour  drawing  representing  a  greittdier 
lying  dead  on  the  batUe-field,  his  bodj 
occupyiqg  the  centre  of  Uie  picture.  While 
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the  fair  artist  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  work,  the  Heir-Apparent 
came  into  her  studio,  and,  after  examining 
the  picture,  exclaimed  :  *'  The  perspective 
is  all  wrong  I  ** 

'*  How  is  it  wrong  t "  asked  the  princess. 

Taking  up  a  pair  of  compasses  the  fault- 
finder measured  the  distances  from  the  top 
and  the  two  bottom  corners  of  the  drawing 
to  the  middle  of  the  guardsman's  body, 
and  finding  they  were  all  equal,  quietly 
enquired,  '*  Can  that  be  true  to  Nature  1 " 
walking  out  of  the  room  without  giving 
his  victim  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
her  views  of  criticism  by  compass.  The 
most  privileged  visitor  to  Theodore 
Gudin's  studio  would  scarcely  have 
presumed  to  question  the  truth  of  his 
perspective ;  but  when  the  marine  painter 
ventured  to  put  his  favourite  animals  on 
canvas,  he,  to  use  an  expressive  Ameri- 
canism, gave  himself  away,  and  impelled  a 
Mend  to  uttor  the  warning :  ^^  Take  care, 
Gudin,  or  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals  will  prosecute  you  for  defacing 
the  models  of  nature."  Gudin's  horses  and 
dogs  were  equally  horrible,  whichever  way 
you  looked  at  them,  unlike  the  sunset  of 
an  Italian  painter,  which  a  connoisseur 
averred  would  make  a  tolerable  sunrise  if 
it  was  turned  downside  up. 

At  a  Palais  Boyal  reception,  Maxime  du 
Camp,  Vemet,  Jadin,  and  Delacroix  were 
talking  on  art,  when  the  last-named 
observed  that,  spite  of  his  faults,  Ingres 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities  necessary 
to  make  a  painter. 

'*  Why,  he  is  the  greatest  painter  of  the 
age  1 "  exclaimed  Vemet. 

Pressed  to  explain  what  he  found  so 
admirable  in  Ingres,  Vemet  owned  that  he 
drew  like  a  chimney-sweep,  could  not  make 
his  figures  look  natural,  that  his  pictures 
resembled  brown  bread,  and  that  he  had 
no  imagination. 

**  Well  then,"  queried  Delacroix,  "  if  he 
excels  neither  in  drawing,  colouring, 
composition,  or  imagination,  how  can  he 
be  the  greatest  painter  of  the  age  1 " 

**I  don't  know,"  answered  Horace;  "but 
he  is  our  only  painter  for  all  that" 

£y-and-by  he  remarked  to  Da  Camp 
that  he  almost  pitied  Delacroix,  who  could 
not  paint  anything  resembling  a  human 
being,  and  yet  denied  Ingres's  talent. 
Parting  company  with  Vemet,  his  amused 
listener  rejoined  Delacroix  and  Jadin,  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  former  say,  "Poor 
Vernet  thinks  he  can  paint ! "  To  this 
Jadin  answered  nothing,  his  eyes  searching 


the  shifting  crowd,  till  questioned  by 
Delacroix  he  replied :  "  I  am  looking  for 
M.  Ingres;  I  want  to  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  you." 

Julius  Beer  must  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  to  understand  exactly  what  Bossini 
thought  of  him,  when  after  applauding  his 
f unend  march  in  honour  of  Meyerbeer,  the 
famous  composer  said,  "  Very  good  ;  very 
good,  indeed;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  if  it  were  you  that  were  dead,  and 
the  funeral  march  had  been  your  uncle's." 
There  was  no  doubt  about  Berlioz's  sin- 
cerity when,  hearing  his  Beverie  et  Caprice 
played  by  a  great  violinist,  he  declared 
that  no  artist  had  ever  so  completely 
caught  his  meaning,  and  so  wonderfully 
interpreted  it ;  but  nis  rapture  would  have 
been  considerably  diminished  had  he  over- 
heard the  violinist  remark  to  Mendelssohn, 
"  I  am  glad  I  have  got  through  it ;  I  never 
had  such  a  task  in  my  life.  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  what  I  have  been  playing, 
or  what  the  piece  can  be  about  I " 


MR.  SOARBOROUaFS  FAMILY. 

BT  AlfTHOinr  TROLLOPS. 

CHAPTER  LXIII.      THE  LAST  OF  AUGUSTUS 

SCARBOROUGH. 

When  old  Mr.  Scarborough  was  dead, 
and  had  been  for  a  while  buried,  Augustus 
made  his  application  in  form  to  Messrs. 
Grey  and  Barry.  He  had  made  it  through 
his  own  attorney,  and  had  now  received 
Mr.  Barry's  answer,  through  the  same 
attorney.  The  nature  of  the  application 
had  been  in  this  wise  :  That  Mr.  Augustus 
Scarborough  had  been  put  into  the  position 
of  the  eldest  son ;  that  he  did  not  himself 
in  the  least  doubt  that  such  was  his  true 
position ;  that  close  enauiry  had  been  made 
at  the  time,  and  that  alt  the  lawyers,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Barry,  had  assented 
to  the  stetements  as  then  made  by  old 
Mr.  Scarborough;  that  he  himself  had 
then  gone  to  work  to  pay  his  brother's 
debt«,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  and 
had  then  paid  them,  partly  out  of  his  own 
immediate  pocket,  and  partly  out  of  the 
estate,  which  was  the  same  as  his  own 
property  ;  that  during  his  brother's  "  abey- 
ance "  he  had  assisted  in  his  maintenance, 
and,  on  his  brother's  return,  had  taken 
him  to  his  own  home ;  that  then  his  father 
had  died,  and  that  this  incredible  new 
story  had  been  told.  Mr.  Augustus  Scar- 
borough was  in  no  way  desirous  of  ani- 
madverting on  his  father's  memory,  but 
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was  forced  to  repeat  his  belief  that  he  was 
his  father'a  eldest  son ;  and  was,  in  fact,  at 
that  moment  the  legitimate  owner  of 
Tretton,  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
entalL  He  did  not  wish  to  dispute  his 
father's  will,  though  his  father's  mental 
and  bodily  condition,  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  will,  might,  perhaps,  enable 
him  to  do  so  with  success.  The  will  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  as  valid,  but  the  rights 
of  primogeniture  must  be  held  sacred. 

Nevertheless,  having  his  mother's  memory 
in  great  honour,  he  felt  himself  ill-inclined 
to  drag  the  family  history  before  the 
public.  For  his  mother's  sake  he  was  open 
to  a  compromise.  He  would  advise  that 
the  whole  property, — that  which  would 
pass  under  the  entail,  and  that  which  was 
intended  to  be  lefb  by  will, — should  be 
valued,  and  that  the  total  should  then  be 
divided  between  them.  If  his  brother 
chose  to  take  the  family  mansion,  it  should 
be  BO.  Augustus  Scarborough  had  no 
desire  to  set  himself  over  his  brother.  But 
if  this  offer  were  not  accepted,  he  must  at 
once  go  to  law,  and  prove  that  the  Nice 
marriage  had  been,  in  fact,  the  one 
marriage  by  which  his  father  and  mother  had 
been  joined  together.  There  was  another 
proviso  added  to  this  offer; — as  the  valua- 
tion and  division  of  the  property  must  take 
time,  an  income  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  month  should  be  allowed  to 
Augustus  till  such  time  as  it  should  be  com- 

gleted.  Such  was  the  offer  which  Augustus 
ad  authorised  his  attorney  to  make. 
There  was  some  delay  in  getting 
Mountjoy  to  consent  to  a  reply.  JBefore 
the  offer  had  reached  Mr.  Barry,  he  was 
already  at  Monte  Carlo,  with  that  ready 
money  his  father  had  left  behind  him.  At 
every  venture  that  he  made — at  least  at 
every  loss  which  he  incurred — he  told 
himself  that  it  was  altogether  the  doing  of 
Florence  Mountjoy.  But  he  returned  to 
England,  and  consented  to  a  reply.  He  was 
the  eldest  son,  and  meant  to  support  that 
position,  both  on  his  mother's  behidf  and  on 
his  own.  As  to  his  father's  will,  made  in  his 
favour,  he  felt  sure  that  his  brother  would 
not  have  the  hardihood  to  dispute  it.  A 
man's  bodily  sufferings  were  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  making  a  will;  of  mental 
incapacity  he  had  never  heard  his  father 
accused  till  the  accusation  had  now  been 
made  by  his  own  son.  He  was,  however, 
well  aware  that  it  would  not  be  preferred. 
As  to  what  his  brother  had  done  for 
himself,  it  was  hardly  worth  his  while  to 
answer  such  an  allegatioxu    His  meBOLory 


carried  him  but  little  farther  back  ihan  the 
day  on  which  his  brother  turned  him  out 
of  his  rooms. 

There  were,  however,  many  reasons, — 
and  this  was  put  in  at  the  suggestion  of  INIr. 
Barry, — why  he  would  not  wish  that  his 
brother  should  be  left  penniless.  ^  If  his 
brother  would  be  willing  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  any  lawsuit,  and  would  lend 
his  co-operation  to  a  speedy  arrangement 
of  the  family  matters,  a  thousand  a  year, 
or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  should  be 
made  over  to  him,  as  a  younger  brother's 
portion.  To  this  offer  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  a  speedy  reply  should  be  given, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  no  temporary 
income  need  be  supplied. 

It  was  early  in  June  when  Aogustos 
was  sitting  in  his  luxurious  lodgings  in 
Victoria  Street,  contemplating  this  reply. 
His  own  lawyer  had  advised  him  to  accept 
the  offer,  but  he  had  declared  to  himself  a 
dozen  times  since  his  father^s  death,  that  in 
this  matter  of  the  property  he  would  either 
make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn.  And  the 
lawyer  was  no  friend  of  his  own, — was 
a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  of  tiie 
case  beyond  what  were  told  him,  and 
nothing  of  the  working  of  his  client's 
mind.  Augustus  had  looked  to  him  only 
for  the  law  in  the  matter,  and  the 
lawyer  had  declared  the  law  to  be  aguost 
his  client.  "  All  that  your  father  said 
about  the  Nice  marriage  will  go  for  nothingi 
It  wUl  be  shown  that  ne  had  an  object" 

"But  there  certainly  was  such  a 
marriage." 

"  No  doubt  there  was  some  ceremony,— 
performed  with  an  object  A  second 
marriage  cannot  invalidate  the  first,  though 
it  may  itself  be  altogether  invalidated. 
The  Bummelsburg  marriage  is,  and  will  be, 
an  established  fact^  and  of  the  Bummeb- 
burg  marriage  your  brother  was  no  doubt 
the  issue.  Accept  the  offer  of  an  inooma 
Of  course  we  can  come  to  terms  as  to  the 
amount ;  and  from  your  brother's  character 
it  is  probable  enough  that  he  may  increase 
it"  Such  had  been  his  lawyer's  advice,  and 
Augustus  was  sitting  there  in  his  lodgingt 
thinking  of  it 

He  was  not  a  happy  man  as  he  sat 
there.  In  the  first  place  he  owed  a  little 
money,  and  the  debt  had  come  upon  hipi 
chiefly  from  his  lavish  expenditure  in  [ 
maintaining  Mountjoy  and  Moun^oVs 
servant  upon  their  travels.  At  that  time  he 
had  thought  that  by  lavish  expenditure  he 
mieht  make  Tretton  certainly  his  own.  He 
had  not  known  his  brother's  character,  and 
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had  thought  that  by  such  means  he  could 
keep  him  down — with  his  head  well  under 
water.  £[is  brother  might  drink, — take  to 
drinking  regularly  at  Monte  Carlo  or  some 
such  place, — and  might  so  die.  Or  he 
would  surely  gamble  himself  into  farther 
and  utter  ruin.  At  any  rate  he  would  be 
well  out  of  the  way,  and  Augustus  in  his 
pride  had  been  glad  to  feel  that  he  had 
his  brother  well  under  his  thumb.  Then 
the  debts  had  been  paid, — with  the  object 
of  saving  the  estate  from  litigation  on  the 
part  of  the  creditors.  That  had  been  his 
one  great  mistake.  And  he  had  not  known 
his  father, — or  his  father's  guile,  or  his 
father's  strength.  Why  had  not  his  father 
died  at  once  1  as  all  the  world  assured  him 
would  be  the  case.  Looking  back,  he 
could  remember  that  the  idea  of  paying 
the  creditors  had  at  first  come  from  his 
father, — simply  as  a  vague  ideal  Oh, 
what  a  crafty  rascal  his  father  had  been  1 
And  then  he  had  allowed  himself,  in  his 
pride,  to  insult  his  father,  and  had  spoken  of 
his  father's  coming  death  as  a  thing  that  was 
desirable  1  From  uiat  moment  his  father  had 
plotted  his  ruin.  He  could  see  it  all  now. 
He  was  still  minded  to  make  the  spoon  ; 
but  he  found, — he  found  that  he  should 
spoil  the  horn.  Had  there  been  anyone 
to  assist  him,  he  would  still  have  per- 
severed. He  thought  that  he  could  have 
Eersevered  with  a  lawyer  who  would  really 
ave  taken  up  his  case  with  interest.  If 
Mountjoy  could  be  made  to  drink, — so  as 
to  die  !  He  was  still  next  in  the  entail ;  and 
he  was  his  brother's  heir  should  his  brother 
die  without  a  will  But  so  he  would  be  if  he 
took  the  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  But 
to  accept  so  poor  a  modicum  would  go 
frightfully  against  the  grain  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  uiink  that  by  taking  the  allow- 
ance he  would  bring  back  his  brother  to 
all  the  long-lived  decencies  of  life.  He 
would  have  to  surrender  altogether  that 
feeling  of  conscious  superiority  which  had 
been  so  much  to  him.  "Hang  the  fellow  1" 
he  exclaimed  to  himself.  ''I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  were  in  that  fellow's  pay." 
The  first  "fellow"  here  was  the  lawyer, 
and  the  second  was  bis  brother. 

When  he  had  sat  there  alone  for  half  an 
hour  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  When 
all  his  debts  were  paid  he  would  not  have 
much  above  half  the  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds.  His  father  had  absolutely  ex- 
tracted five  thousand  pounds  from  him 
towards  paying  his  brother's  debts  !  The 
money  hieid  been  wanted  immediately. 
Together  with  the  sum  coming  from  the 


new  purchasers,  father  and  son  must  each 
subscribe  five  thousand  pounds  to  pay 
those  Jews.  So  it  had  been  represented 
to  him,  and  he  had  borrowed  the 
monoy  to  carry  out  his  object.  Had  ever 
anyone  been  so  swindled,  so  cruelly 
treated  1  This  might  probably  be  ex- 
plained, and  the  five  thousand  pounds 
might  be  added  to  the  twenty-five  thousand 
pound&  But  the  explanation  would  be 
necessary,  and  all  his  pride  would  rebel 
against  it.  On  that  night  when  by  chance 
he  had  come  across  his  brother,  bleeding 
and  still  half  drunk,  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  his  lodging,  how  completely  under 
his  thumb  he  had  been  !  And  now  he  was 
offering  him  of  his  bounty  this  wretched 
pittance  1  Then  with  half-muttered  curses 
he  execrated  the  names  of  his  father,  his 
brother,  of  Grey,  and  of  Barry,  and  of  his 
own  lawyer. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
his  bosom  friend,  Septimus  Jones,  entered 
the  room.  At  any  rate  this  friend  was  the 
nearest  he  had  to  his  bosom.  He  was  a 
man  without  friends  in  the  true  sense. 
There  was  no  one  who  knew  the  innermost 
wishes  of  his  heart,  the  secret  desires  of 
his  soul.  There  are  so  many  who  can 
divulge  to  none  those  secret  wishes !  And 
how  can .  such  an  one  have  a  friend  who 
can  advise  him  as  to  what  he  shall  do? 
Scarcely  can  the  honest  man  have  such  a 
friend,  because  it  is  so  difiicult  for  him  to 
find  a  man  who  will  believe  in  him  I 
Augustus  had  no  desire  for  such  a  friend, 
but  he  did  desire  someone  who  would  do 
his  bidding  as  though  he  were  such  a  friend. 
He  wanted  a  friend  who  would  listen  to 
his  words,  and  act  as  though  they  were 
the  trutL  Mr.  Septimus  Jones  was  the 
man  he  had  chosen,  but  he  did  not  in  the 
least  believe  in  Mr.  Septimus  Jones  him- 
self. "  What  does  that  man  say  ? "  asked 
Septimus  Jones.  The  man  was  the  lawyer, 
of  whom  Augustus  was  now  thinking,  at 
this  very  moment,  all  manner  of  evil. 

"  D him  1 "  said  Augustus. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  what  does  he 
say  1  As  you  are  to  pay  him  for  what  he 
says,  it  is  worth  while  listening  to  it" 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  voice  of  Sep- 
timus Jones  which  declared  at  once  some 
diminution  of  his  usual  respect.  So  it 
sounded,  at  least,  to  Augustus.  He  was 
no  longer  the  assured  heir  of  Tretton,  and 
in  this  way  he  was  to  be  told  of  the  failure 
of  his  golden  hopes.  It  would  be  odd,  he 
thought,  if  he  could  not  still  hold  his 
dominion  over  Septimus  Jones.     "I  ^tssl 
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not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  IbteD  to  him  or 
to  you  either." 

"  As  for  that  you  ean  do  as  jrou  like." 

"  Of  coarse  I  can  do  as  I  hke."  Then 
he  remembered  that  he  must  still  use  the 
man  as  a  messenger,  if  in  no  other  capacity. 
**  Of  course  he  wants  to  compromise  it.  A 
lawyer  always  proposes  a  compromisa  He 
cannot  be  beat  that  way,  and  it  is  safe  for 
him." 

''  You  had  agreed  to  that." 

'*  But  what  are  the  terms  to  be  1  That 
is  the  question.  I  made  my  offer  :  half 
and  half.  Nothing  fairer  can  be  imagined, 
— unless,  indeed,  I  choose  to  stand  out  for 
the  whole  property." 

"  But  what  does  your  brother  say  1 " 

He  could  not  use  his  friend  even  as  a 
messenger  without  telling  him  something 
of  the  trutL  "  When  I  think  of  it,  of  this 
injustice,  I  can  hardly  hold  myself.  He 
proposes  to  give  me  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds." 

*' Twenty-five  thousand  pounds!  For 
ever3rthing  1 " 

"  Everything ;  yes.  What  the  devil  do 
you  suppose  I  meani  Now  just  listen  to 
me."  Then  he  told  his  tale  as  he  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  told.  He  recapitulated 
all  the  money  he  had  spent  on  his  brother's 
behalf,  and  all  that  he  chose  to  say  that  he 
had  spent  He  painted  in  glowing  colours 
the  position  in  which  he  would  have  been 
put  by  the  Nice  marriage.  He  was  both 
angry  and  pathetic  about  the  creditors. 
And  he  tore  his  hair  almost  with  vexa- 
tion at  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected. 

"  I  think  I'd  take  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,"  said  Jones. 

"  Never.     I'd  rather  starve  first." 

"  That's  about  what  you'll  have  to  do  if 
all  that  you  tell  me  is  true."  There  was 
again  that  tone  of  disappearing  subjection. 
<*I11  be  shot  if  I  wouldn't  take  the 
money."  Then  there  was  a  pause. 
<'  Couldn't  you  do  that  and  go  to  law  with 
him  afterwards)  That  was  what  your 
father  would  have  done."  Yes.  But 
Augustus  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
not  as  clever  as  his  father. 

At  last  he  gave  Jones  a  commission. 
Jones  was  to  see  his  brother  and  explain 
to  him  that  before  any  question  could  be 
raised  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  under 


the  compromise,  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  must  be  handed  to  Aoffustas  to 
reimburse  him  for  money  out  of  pocket 
Then  Jones  was  to  say,  as  out  of  mi  own 
head,  that  he  thought  that  Auenstus  might 
probably  accept  fiftv  thousand  pounds,  in 
lieu  of  twenty-five  thousand  poonds.  That 
would  still  leave  the  bulk  of  the  property 
to  Mountjoy,  although  Mountjoy  must  be 
aware  of  the  great  difficulties  which  would 
be  thrown  in  his  way  by  his  father's  con- 
duct But  Jones  had  to  come  back  the 
next  day  with  an  intimation  that  Mount- 
joy had  again  gone  abroad,  leaving  full 
authority  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Jones  was  sent  to  Mr.  Barry,  but  with- 
out effect  Mr.  Barry  would  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  lawyer,  or,  if  Augustus 
was  so  pleased,  with  himself ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  no  good  would  be  done  by  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jones.  A  month 
went  on.  Two  months  went  by;  and 
nothing  came  of  it  **  It  is  no  use  your 
coming  here,  Mr.  Scarborough,"  at  last  Mr. 
Barry  said  to  him  with  but  scant  courtesy. 
"We  are  perfectly  sure  of  our  ground. 
There  is  not  a  penny  due  to  you — not  a 
penny.  If  you  will  sign  certain  documents, 
which  I  would  advise  you  to  do  in  tfie 
presence  of  your  own  lawyer,  there  will  be 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  you.  Yoa 
must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  cannot  see 
you  again  on  the  subject — ^aidess  yon 
accept  your  brother's  libmJity." 

At  this  time  Augustus  was  very  short  at 
money,  and,  as  is  always  the  caae,  those  to 
whom  he  owed  aught  became  preesong  ss 
his  readiness  to  pay  them  gradually  receded. 
But  to  be  so  spoken  to  by  a  lawyer— be, 
Scarborough  of  Tretton  as  he  had  all  hot 
been — to  be  so  addressed  by  a  man  whom 
he  had  regarded  as  old  Grey's  derk,  wsi 
bitter  ind^d.  He  had  been  so  exalted  br 
that  Nice  marriage,  had  been  so  lifted  high 
in  the  world,  that  he  was  now  absolutdy 
prostrate.  He  quarrelled  with  his  lawyer, 
and  he  quarrelled  also  with  Sepdmoi 
Jones.  There  was  no  one  with  whom  ho 
could  discuss  the  matter,  or  rather  no  one 
who  would  discuss  it  with  him  on  bis 
terms.  So,  at  last,  he  accepted  the  money, 
and  went  daily  into  the  City,  in  order  that 
he  might  turn  it  into  more.  What  becsme 
of  him  in  the  City  it  is  hardly  the  provinoe 
of  this  chronicle  to  telL 
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UNDER  THE  APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 
By  Theo.  Gift. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Why  did  vou  die  when  the  lambs  were  cropping  ? 

You  should  have  died  at  the  apples*  dropping, 
When  Grasshopper  comes  to  trouble, 
And  wheat-fields  are  sodden  stubble. 

And  all  winds  go  sighing  for  sweet  things  dying. 

Why  did  you  fie '' 

"  Mollie,"  I  sav  reproachfully,  "  don't 
sing  that  diBmal  ditty.  Matters  are  bad 
enough,  but  it  hasn't  come  to  dying  yet" 

*'  1  don't  know,"  says  MoUie  quite 
seriously.  ''I  think  mother  would  die  if 
we  had  to  leave  the  farm." 

**Then  we  won't  leave  it  I've  been 
thinking  hard  ever  since  that  letter  came, 
and — Mollie,  I've  got  a  plan  i" 

"  A  plan  I"  she  repeats,  opening  her  soft 
eyes  hidf  amusedly.     "  What  is  it  1" 

"  Come  down  here  and  111  tell  you,"  I 
answer,  rising  up  on  one  knee  among  the 
meadow  grass  and  cowslips,  with  my  hands 
full  of  the  latter  which  I  have  been 
gathering.  "How  can  I  talk  secrets  to 
you  up  there?" 

'*Up  there"  is  certainly  rather  out  of 
secret  pitch,  for  Mollie  is  peated  some  way 
off  on  the  top  bar  of  the  gate  which  divides 
the  meadow  from  the  orchard.  A  pretty 
picture  she  makes  there,  too,  with  the  grey, 
Uchen-covered  apple-boughs,  all  prinked  and 
tufted  with  rosy  bloom,  meeting  over  her 
head ;  beyond  her,  long  alleys  of  emerald- 
tinted  orchard-grass,  dupered  in  blue  and 


white  with  swaying  bluebells  and  fallen 
blossoms  of  the  pear;  and  beyond  that 
agam,  part  of  the  old  red-brick  farmhouse 
showing  over  a  tall  hedge  M  holly.  She 
is  a  pretty  creature  herself,  that  sister  of 
mine,  tall  and  slim  and  fair,  with  skin  like 
milk  and  hair  of  flax,  and  large,  grave, 
grey  eyes.  Sitting  there  now  with  her 
hands  clasped  upon  her  knee,  with  the 
flickering  sunlight  on  her  smooth  head,  and 
the  long,  softly-rounded  outlines  of  her 
limbs  just  indicated  by  a  little  wind  which 
stirs  the  folds  of  her  dark-blue  linen  gown 
and  la^s  back  the  soft  ruffles  of  yellowish 
cambnc  from  her  sweet  white  throat  and 
arms,  she  would  make  a  fit  model  any  day 
for  one  of  MuUer's  youthful  Madonnas; 
and,  as  I  gaze  at  her,  the  "  plan  "  in  my 
mind  is  strengthened,  all  the  more  that  she 
comes  down  so  submissively  and  seats  her- 
self at  my  side  with  a  gentle,  expectant 
smile. 

"Well,  Faith,  what  is  it  1 "  she  says ;  but, 
perhaps  because  she  looks  so  good  and 
pretty,  I  hesitate  a  little,  and  my  eyes  avoid 
hers  and  busy  themselves  in  contemplating 
the  lapful  of  pale  pink  stalks  and  golden 
freckled  blossoms  I  have  gathered,  ere  I 
say: 

"Mother  looks  dreadfully  unhappy  to- 
day, MoUie." 

"Yes,  doesn't  shef  I  think  it  is  the 
worry  and  not  knowing  whether  this  man 
mayn't  be  at  Brentwood  even  now  arrang- 
ing how  soonest  to  turn  us  out" 

''But  can  he  turn  us  out,  Mollie f  I 
thought  the  old  squire  gave  father  a  thirty 
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years'   lease,   and    that    there   were    still 
twelve  years  of  it  to  run.*' 

"  Yes,  bat  he  reserved  the  right  of 
raising  the  rent  at  any  time  after  the  first 
ten,  and  directly  he  was  dead  the  new  man 
sent  father  word  that  he  must  either  give 
up  the  remainder  of  his  term,  or  have  the 
rent  raised  twenty  per  cent.  Father  refused 
to  leave ;  but  I  really  think  the  trouble  of 
it  helped  to  kill  him,  for  it  seems  he  was 
often  behindhand  even  with  the  lower  rent, 
and  how  can  mother  pay  more  now  he  is 
gonel  Besides,  as  Lawyer  Wackem  said 
in  his  last  letter,  now  Mr.  Randall  is  comins 
home  he  won't  guarantee  it  not  being  raised 
again  in  a  little  while.  The  fact  is  he 
wants  us  out  of  it" 

"And  yet,  Mollie,  that's  strange,  for,** 
looking  at  her  curiously  and  sinking  my 
voice,  '*  haven't  you  heard  that  he  was  in 
love  with  mother  once  1  And  hd  is  her 
first  cousin,  too.  They  grew  up  at  Brent- 
wood together.  It  doesn't  seem  natural 
when  he  has  that  big  place  of  his  own,  he 
should  want  to  turn  her  and  her  children 
out  of  our  poor  little  home — if  he  cared 
for  her." 

'*  Ah,  but  she  cared  for  father,  and  we 
are  father's  children,  too,"  says  Mollie 
quaintly.  "  But,  Faith,  what  is  your 
plan  1 " 

"  m  tell  you  in  a  moment  I've  not 
got  it  clear  yet  How  old  is  mother, 
MoUiel" 

"  Forty-two,  her  last  birthday.     Why  1 " 

"  She  looks  more,"  I  say  gravely,  "  but 
women  always  age  more  than  men  when 
they  have  worries.  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
even  if  Hugh  Randall  is  a  little  older  than 
she,  that  he  doesn't  look  it,  and  you — ^you 
like  old  men,  don't  you,  Mollie  1" 

"  Why,  yes,  sometimes,"  she  answers, 
opening  her  eyes  a  little  at  my  sudden 
question;  *'but  Hugh  Randall  isn't  old. 
He's  younger  than  mother  by  two  or  three 
years.  Don't  you  remember  his  mother's 
tombstone — '  Died  in  childbirth,  in  the  first 
year  of  her  marriage,  1846'  1  That  would 
make  him  only  thirty-nine." 

"Thirty-nine!"  I  exclaim,  springing  to 
my  feet  and  clapping  my  hands  joyfully, 
and  sending  thereby  a  sudden  shower  of 
fragrant  yellow  blossoms  all  over  MoUie's 
blue  gown  and  innocent,  upturned  head. 
''  Why,  that  is  not  old  at  aU.  He  is  a 
young  man,  young  enough  for  anyone,  and 
you  are  so  pretty  and  so  like  mother  in 
your  ways — Mollie,  can't  you  guess  my 
plani  It's  as  simple  as  possible.  You 
mast  marry  him."  [ 


"  Marry— Hugh  Randall  ! "  Mollie  re- 
peats with  rather  provoking  slowness. 
**  How  ]     Why  1     What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"What  I  say,"  I  repeat  energetically. 
"  As  to  the  *how '  I've  not  thought  about 
it  yet;  but  it  oughtn't  to  be  difficult 
Mr.  Randall  is  coming  to  Brentwood,  if  he 
hasn't  come  already.  Brentwood  ia  only 
three  miles  off.  Besides,  he  is  our  cousin 
in  a  way,  and  our  landlord,  as  we  know  to  I 
our  cost.  We  must  meet  him  sooner  or 
later,  and  then  the  only  thing  is  to  make 
him  fall  in  love  with  you.  Don't  you  see — 
oh,  you  stupid  Mollie,  don't  you  see — ^that 
if  you  were  his  wife  the  farm  would  be 
yours  too,  and  he  couldn't  well  turn  mother 
out  of  it  Mollie,  it  must  be  done. 
You've  got  to  marry  Hugh  Randall !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  a  voice  behind 
us,  "I  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing,  bat  some 
oneiroid  me  there  was  a  right  of  way  to 
Filday  through  these  fields.     Is  it  true) " 

We  both  start  violently — I  do,  at  least, 
violence  and  Mollie  being  words  totally 
incompatible ;  but  the  voice  is  that  of  a 
man  and  a  strange  one  to  boot ;  and  the 
latter  is  a  sufficiently  rare  circumstance  in 
our  small  Devonshire  village  to  warrant 
some  little  astonishment  To  this  is 
added  an  uncomfortable  amount  of  con- 
fusion when,  on  turning  round,  we  see 
above  the  quickset  hedge  which  bounds 
our  cowslip  field,  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  someone  who  is  not  only  a  man  sjid  a 
stranger,  but  one  too  undeniably  well  look- 
ing, well  dressed,  and  comely  in  all  respects 
not  to  set  most  maidens'  pulses  fluttariDg. 
It  has  the  effect  at  any  rate  of  robbing  me 
altogether  of  my  wonted  readiness  of 
speech,  and  so  of  leaving  Mollie  to  answer : 

"Not  these  fields.  You  should  have 
gone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  one  you 
have  just  left,  and  then  crossed  a  stile  into 
the  water-meadowa  There  is  a  path  there 
which  leads  into  the  high-road ;  bat  yon 
can  get  to  it  more  quickly  this  way,  and 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  yoa 
please,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  getting 
over  the  gate.     It  is  padlocked." 

How  sweet  Mollie's  voice  iS|  soft  and 
sweet  as  cream,  and  how  modest  and  grace- 
ful she  looks  standing  there  in  the  shade  of 
the  budding  oak-boughs,  with  the  cowslipi 
at  her  feet  and  in  her  hands  1  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  stranger's  eyes  rest  on  her 
with  an  admiration  which  needs  no  words 
to  express  it,  or  that  his  tone  has  a  decided 
accession  of  respect  in  it  as  he  answers, 
lifting  his  hat : 

"  Thank  you  very  much.     I  have  been 
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fishing  since  breakfast-time  and  have  a 
friend  waiting  for  me  in  Filday,  so  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  spared  the  longer  roate. 
Let  me  pick  up  your  cowslips  first,  how- 
ever. I  am  afraid  I  was  the  cause  of  your 
dropping  them." 

He  has  laid  one  hand  on  the  gate  while 
speaking,  and  vaulted  over  it  with  an  ease 
which  speaks  the  elasticity  of  youth  j  and 
yet  he  is  not  a  very  young  man  either. 
The  thick  brown  beard  and  moustache 
which  hide  so  much  of  the  handsome  face 
tell  that  as  much  as  a  certain  careless  ease 
of  manner  rare  in  men  under  thirty.     His 

fiance  towards  me,  seventeen  years  old  as 
am,  is  such  as  one  might  cast  on  a  child ; 
and  indeed,  with  my  small  pale  face,  and 
hair  cut  short,  and  waving  in  a  boyish,  nut- 
brown  crop  about  it,  I  do  look  very  young. 

''Were  you  making  a  cowslip  baU V  he 
sajTs,  smiling  at  me,  though  his  eyes  wander 
quietly  to  Mollie  all  the  while.  "  I  wish  you 
had  finished  it  before  I  came;  I  haven't 
seen  one  since  I  was  a  child,  and  I  would 
have  begged  it  of  you  in  exchange  for  one 
of  these  trout  here." 

There  are  half-a-dozen  of  them — fat, 
speckled  fellows  glittering  like  silver  in 
the  basket  slung  across  his  shouldersi  and 
as  I  think  of  mother,  and  how  she  used 
to  enjoy  those  old  Mr.  Randall  used  to 
send  her  from  time  to  time,  I  almost  wish 
I  had  the  cowslip  ball  to  give  him;  but 
Mollie  knows  better,  and  when  he  adds, 
turning  to  her  openly  this  time,  "  May  I 
leave  one  behind  me  anyhow  as  toll  for 
this  pleasant  short  cut?"  she  answers  at 
once: 

"  Thank  you,  but  no,  that  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  You  are  ^uite  welcome  to  it, 
and  you  will  see  the  high-road  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  stile  there. 

It  is  a  dismissal,  for  all  that  it  is  spoken 
with  a  dove's  eyes  and  voice  of  honey ;  and 
the  stranger  takes  it  as  such.  With  a 
alight  apology  for  the  ofier,  and  another 
expression  of  thanks,  he  lifts  his  hat 
again  and  goes;  and  as  his  tall  wiry 
figure  crosses  the  stile  and  disappears  be- 
tw€>en  the  blossoming  hedgerows,  we  two 
maidens  stand  and  Took  at  one  anoUier 
amili^.    MoUie's  cheeks  are  rather  pink. 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  him  give  us  a 
trout  1"  I  say.  "Wouldn't  it  have  been 
proper)     And,  oh,  Mollie,  who   can  he 

''  I  don't  know.  No  one  belonging  to 
this  neighbourhood  or  we  should  have  seen 
him  before;  but  if  he  has  been  fishing 
in  the  Brint  he  must  have  a  license  from 


Lawyer  Wackem  or  be  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Randall'a  Perhaps  he  is  staying  at  Brent- 
wood." 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  I  .cry  with  a  guilty  start, 
"  I  hope  he  didn't  hear  what  we  were 
saying,"  and  then  almost  before  the  words 
are  out  of  my  mouth  I  wish  them  un- 
uttered ;  for  an  idea  has  flashed  across  my 
mind,  an  idea  purely  hypothetical,  possibly 
absuid,  but  which  I  would  not  for  the 
world  should  occur  to  Mollie  if  my  "  plan  " 
is  to  have  any  chance  of  success.  It  is  a 
relief  to  me  that  she  answers  so  tranquilly : 

"Why,  Faith,  of  course  not.  He  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedj^,  and  we 
were  not  talking  loud.  Besides,  it  was  all 
nonsense." 

"  Indeed  it  was  not,"  I  answer  warmly ; 
but  at  that  moment  mother  is  heard  calling 
to  us  firom  the  orchard ;  and,  nonsense  or 
not,  I  feel  instinctively  that  the  subject  is 
not  one  that  I  should  care  to  enter  on 
before  her.  Somehow  neither  Mollie  nor  I 
ever  speiJc  of  Hugh  Randall,  and  but  rarely 
of  Brentwood,  before  our  mother,  though 
the  one  is  her  cousin  and  the  other  was 
her  girlhood's  home.  Not  that  we  have 
been  forbidden  to  do  so,  but  that  we  have 
noticed  that  she  never  alludes  to  them  of 
her  own  accord,  and  that  when  others  do 
so  she  invariably  answers  with  severest 
brevity,  and  makes  haste  to  quit  the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  which  shows  us  it  is  distaste- 
ful, if  not  painful,  to  her. 

For  this  reason  our  knowledge  of  the 
family  history  is  slight  We  know  of 
course  that  Squire  Rsmdall  was  a  widower 
with  an  infant  son,  and  that  his  wife's 
sister,  a  widow  with  one  daughter,  kept 
house  for  him  and  took  care  of  his  child 
until  her  death ;  when  the  daughter  (our 
mother)  assumed  the  housekeeping  keys, 
and  two  or  three  years  later  mamed  the 
squire's  secretary  and  bailiff,  one  Luke 
Purcell :  also  that  the  squire's  son  went 
abroad  as  a  young  man,  and,  as  some  said, 
settled  in  the  East  Indies  where  he  had 
remained  ever  since;  not  even  coming  home 
on  his  father's  death. 

But  besides  these  bald  facts,  and  behind 
them,  there  is  a  stoiv,  an  old  commonplace 
story  enough,  but  wnich  we  only  know  by 
bits  and  hints,  of  two  cousins  growiuj^  up 
together  in  a  big  manor  farm,  and  of  the 
boy  learning  to  love  the  girl  with  a  lover's 
love  while  yet  she  only  cared  for  him  "  as 
cousins  care" ;  a  story  also  of  a  male  friend 
brought  home  by  the  boy  when  he  returned 
from  school  for  tiie  last  time,  made  welcome 
by  the  squire,  and  at  the  son's  eiitsfta.^i 
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retained  as  secretary  and  richt-hand  man 
to  the  old  gentleman  when  tne  youth  was 
sent  away  to  finish  his  education  in 
Germany;  finally  of  the  friend  failing  in  love 
vriih  the  squire's  niece  and  persuaoing  her 
into  a  secret  marriage  which  naturally  had 
to  be  confessed  before  long,  but  which 
the  uncle  was  persuaded  to  forgive,  even 
allowing  (being  very  fond  of  his  niece)  the 
young  couple  to  stay  on  in  the  old  place  as 
before. 

All  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  common- 
place little  romance  enough;  for  indeed 
even  MoUie  and  I,  little  versed  as  we  are 
in  love  matters,  know  that  it  is  no  strange 
thing  for  cousins  to  fall  in  love  with  one 
another,  or  for  one  to  be  disappointed. 
What  seemed  strange  to  me  was  the 
passionate  bitterness,  with  which  Hugh 
Bandall,  though  only  nineteen,  took  Us 
disappointment  He  came  home  from 
Germany  quite  suddenly  about  a  week 
after  the  avowal  of  his  cousin's  marriage, 
and  not  only  quarrelled  desperately  with 
her  husband,  the  friend  who  had  supplanted 
him,  and  his  father  for  not  espousmg  his 
cause,  but  carried  his  wrath  to  the  extent 
of  leaving  Brentwood  forthwith  and  be- 
taking himself  to  foreign  parts. 

I  always  thought  Squire  Randall  a  very 
proudJooking  old  man,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  pride  as  much  as  father's  usefulness  to 
him  which  made  him  hold  out  for  some 
time.  Our  Mollie  was  even  bom  at  Brent- 
wood; but  shortly  after  that  event  some- 
thing happened  which  made  my  parents 
exchange  that  home  for  our  present  one ; 
and  by-and-by  the  squire  engaged  some- 
one in  father's  place.  There  was  no 
absolute  quarrel  between  them,  but  the 
coohiess  which  began  then  lasted  tiU  the 
day  of  the  squire's  death,  and  rather 
increased  than  diminished  as  time  went  on. 
True,  father  held  this  farm  at  an  almost 
nominal  rent,  and  presents  of  hot-house 
grapes,  jelly,  or  game  were  sent  from  the 
big  house  when  there  was  any  case  of  ill- 
ness at  ours  ;  but  it  was  a  sore  come  down, 
cfl  the  same,  after  the  practical  headship  at 
Brentwood,  and  my  father  felt  agmeved 
all  the  time.  Nor  was  he  successful  in  his 
new  life.  There  are  men  who  can  manage 
other  people's  property  better  than  their 
own,  and  double  a  large  income  while  they 
fritter  to  waste  a  small  one.  Father  must 
have  been  one  of  them.    Brentwood  is  a 

Ct  big  place  with  two  or  three  outlying 
IS  attached  to  it  and  needing  a  very 
abrewd  head  to  look  after  it  satisfactorily ; 
jrei  Everyone  agreed  that  it  had  u^nqi 


paid  so  well  as  when  father  was  at 
Mr.  Randall's  elbow.  Now  that  he  had 
nothing  to  manage  but  a  very  small  dairy 
and  frmt  farm  he  seemed  to  have  no  heart 
or  notion  how  to  do  it ;  but  shut  himself 
up  with  his  books  and  accounts  and 
scientific  treatises,  and  let  things  go  as 
they  would.  It  was  mother  then  who  took 
the  reins ;  put  away  all  her  pretty  dresses 
and  drawing-room  ways;  set  herself  to 
make  butter  and  clotted  cream  like  any 
other  small  dairy-&rmer^s  wife ;  took  the 
superintendence  of  the  orchard ;  and 
worked  like  a  slave  at  the  picking,  pack- 
ing, and  sending  off  of  great  baskets  of 
rosy-cheeked  apples,  pears,  brown  ^  and 
juicy,  and  glorious  puiple  plums  with  a 
silver  bloom  on  them,  to  the  Exeter 
market 

Mother  is  a  good,  brave  woman,  one  of 
those  who  will  always  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  stiffest  wheel  and  make  no  moan 
about  it;  and  I  will  say  this,  if  poor 
father  let  her  take  the  hardest  share,  as 
some  folks  have  been  unkind  enough  to 
say,  he  loved  her  with  an  almost  worship- 
ping love  for  doing  it,  and  repaid  her  wiui 
never  fidling  genue  words  and  caresses, 
and  by  teaching  us  French  and  Latin  and 
mentu  philosophy,  which  are  not  things 
that  every  dairy-farmer's  daughters  know. 


CHAPTER  IL 

It  is  an  April  evening  two  or  three  days 
after  the  one  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  I  am  wending  my  way  homewards  from 
an  errand  on  which  mother  has  sent  me.  It 
was  to  obtain  a  few  eggs  of  an  espedaDy 
fine  breed  of  Black  Spanish  hens  from  a 
farm  about  three  miles  distant ;  and  I  have 
them  now  in  a  basket  nicely  packed  in 
cotton-wool,  and  am  walking  slowly,  psitly 
for  tiieir  greater  safety,  partly  because  I  am 
in  no  hurry  and  like  to  enjoy  the  evenii^. 

In  truth  it  is  too  beautiful  a  one  to  he 
wasted.  Far  away  in  the  west  the  sky  is 
a  lovely  apple-yellow,  shading  by  delicate 
transmissions  into  pure  green  and  thenoe 
again  into  blue,  athwart  which  float  long 
feathery  clouds  of  tawny  amber.  The 
distant  beech-woods  of  Bagely  Manor  stsnd 
out  in  dusky  purple,  their  rounded  outlinei 
massed  against  this  gold,  or,  where  one 
tall  tree  rises  above  its  feUows,  traceiied  as 
in  pen  and  ink  upon  a  primrose  field. 
Between  them  and  me  stretches  a  brosd 
expanse  of  marshland  covered  with  coane 
reddish-brown  rushes,  with  patches  <^ 
emerald  moss  and  pollard  willows,  and 
^^^Is  of  shining,  golden  wat»  wherein 
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dabchicks  and  marsh  fowl  of  all  sorts 
dive  and  flap  and  flatter,  sending  showers 
of  glittering  drops  high  over  the  f  any 
silrer  of  the  yoang  paiun-bads  which  are 
jost  coining  into  their  full  beaaty  for 
Eastertide.  The  solitary  sandy  road  I  am 
traversing  winds  along  this  marsh  and  is 
flanked  at  the  other  side  by  a  steep  wooded 
hilly  clad  in  every  delicate  tint  of  brown, 
and  maave,  and  pink,  and  early  green,  and 
finishing  in  a  tall  headland  beyond  which 
one  can  jast  distingaish  a  streak  of  violet 
glittering  as  with  gold-dost  in  the  setting 
san.  But  it  is  not  at  this  I  am  looking, 
dear  as  that  distant  glimpse  of  the  sea  is 
to  me ;  but  at  something  still  brighter  and 
more  inviting  to  my  gaze :  a  strip  of  bog  not 
far  from  the  road,  and  dark  and  treacherous 
to  view,  but  overlaid  with  a  pattern  of  gay 
green  leaves  and  blossoms  whose  brilliant 
gold  would  ''  make  a  sunshine  in  the 
shadiest  place,"  the  first  marsh-marigolds  of 
the  year  opening  their  burnished  cups  in 
splendid  solitude. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  resist  them; 
not  in  mine  at  any  rate.  I  set  down  my 
basket  of  eggs  incontinently,  force  my  way 
through  the  tangled  willow-boughs,  and 
now  planting  m^  foot  on  a  half-submerged 
root,  now  clinging  to  a  stiff  hazel  twig, 
now  nearly  engulphed  by  a  treacherous 
tuft  of  slippery  grass,  I  reach  the  bed  of 
golden  blossoms,  and  am  just  reaching  out 
my  arm  to  grasp  at  a  handful  when  the 
stone  on  which  I  am  standing  gives  a 
sudden  gurgling  slide  downwards,  my  feet 
slip  from  beneath  me,  and  but  for  the 
clutch  I  still  have  on  one  of  the  sturdy 
boughs  aforementioned,  I  should  be  floating 
on  my  back  like  a  second  Ophelia.  As  it 
is  I  am  ankle-deep  in  mud,  and  sinking 
further  with  each  attempt  to  extricate  my- 
self ;  therefore  I  shriek  loudly  for  aid,  and, 
getting  no  answer,  shriek  again. 

This  time  it  comes.  The  road  is  a  lonely 
one,  not  much  frequented  at  any  time  save 
by  rush-cutters  and  fish-carts,  the  latter 
wending  their  way  to  Bagely  and  the 
neighbouring  hamlets,  from  the  little  fish- 
ing port  of  Newton-Trevor  which  lies 
hidden  behind  that  great  brown  headland ; 
but  now  my  cry  is  greeted  by  an  answering 
"Hallo!"  and  next  moment  I  can  hear 
steps  coming  rapidly  nearer  and  a  second 
shout,  ''Hallo,  there  1  Where  are  youl" 

''Here!  Oh,  make  haste!"  I  scream, 
clinging  for  dear  life  to  my  hazel-bough 
which  bends  cruelly  beneath  the  stram, 
and  then,  thank  goodness!  it  is  over. 
There  is  a  crashing  among  the  thicket  in 


my  rear,  a  sudden  splash,  the  grasp  of  a 
strong  hand  lifting  mo  bodily  out  of  the 
quagmire,  and  next  moment  I  am  half 
dragged,  half  carried  through  the  reeds 
and  planted  in  saf etv  on  the  bank  by  an 
individual,  whom,  till  then,  I  do  not  recog- 
nise as  the  stranger  who  a  few  days  back 
invaded  our  cowdip  field. 

It  is  rather  a  humiliating  position.  My 
hat  has  fallen  off,  my  long  rough  cloak  of 
Oonnemara-red  has  twisted  round  hind 
part  before,  and  my  feet  and  ankles  are 
encased  in  a  black  coating  of  mud  which 
leaves  slimy  impressions  on  the  tender 
green  grass.  I  am  conscious  that  I  look 
younger,  more  like  an  unkempt  mischievous 
child  than  ever ;  and  what  is  worse,  I  can 
see  that  the  stranger^s  eyes  are  laugh- 
ing so  uncontrollably  that  despite  mv 
vexation  I  am  fain  to  laugh  also,  thougn 
with  sufficient  shakiness  to  make  him  look 
grave  and  apologise. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  do  that,"  I  say, 
smiling  more  readily.  "  Indeed  I  am  very, 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  don't  know 
how  deep  the  water  is  there,  so  I  might 
have  been  drowned  if  you  hadn't  come  by 
in  time." 

"  Hardly !"  he  says  cruelly.  "  I  was  all 
over  that  bit  after  birds  the  other  day, 
and  it  isn't  ten  inches  deep  anywhere. 
That  wouldn't  drown  you." 

"  The  water  might  not,  but  how  about 
the  mudl"  I  retort  "Just  look  at  my 
feet !  And  it  was  all  for  nothing  too.  I 
only  brought  this  away,"  opening  my 
small  wet  hand,  and  showing  him  a  frag- 
ment of  green  stalk  and  one  mangled 
flower.     He  laughs  again,  which  is  un^d. 

"Oh,  were  you  after  those  yellow 
things  1  Why,  there  will  be  lots  out  in 
the  water-meadows  at  the  bottom  of  your 
own  fields  before  long." 

"  Ah,  but  the  meadow  ones  are  never  as 
fine  as  these,  and  these  Uoom  first.  MoUie 
and  I  always  come  here  for  them,  and  I 
wanted  them  for  MoUie,"  I  say  piteously. 
My  companion's  expression  changes. 

"  Did  you  1  Wait  a  moment  then,  and 
you  shall  have  as  many  as  you  like,"  he 
answers  cheerily,  and  strides  off  among  the 
weeds  and  rushes  to  appear  again  a  moment 
later  with  a  huge  dripping  bunch  of  green 
and  gold  which  he  hands  me,  saying,  "  Will 
that  content — ^MoUie ;  or  shall  I  get  you 
some  more  1 " 

"No,  thank  you,  that  is  heaps.  She 
will  be  delighted.  I  must  hurry  home, 
though,  mv  feet  are  so  wet.  Oh,  where  are 
my  eggs  ?  ^' 
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"  You  can't  carry  them  and  that  bundle 
of  plants  as  well,"  says  the  stranger  as  I 
take  up  the  basket,  fortunately  intact 
"  Let  me  help  you.  I  am  going  your  way." 
And  as  I  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  he 
does  so,  and  walks  at  my  side,  asking  pre- 
sently, "  What  do  you  call  these — ^butter- 
cups 1 " 

"  Buttercups  1  No ;  marsh-marigolds ; 
don't  you  know  them)" 

''  I  suppose  I  did  once ;  but  I  have  been 
out  of  England  long  enough  to  forget  the 
names  of  English  flowers,  though  like  enough 
I  may  have  picked  them  in  this  rery  spot 
as  a  boy." 

"Did  you  live  here  then  1  I  don't  remem- 
ber you." 

"  Probably  not,  as  you  were  certainly  not 
bom  when  I  left ;  but  I  did  live  very  near 
here  all  the  same." 

I  am  silent.  That  wild  fleeting  idea 
which  just  flashed  across  my  brain  after  our 
previous  meeting  has  come  back  to  me  with 
a  rush  that  fairly  takes  my  colour  away. 
Is  it  a  heaven-sent  instinct,  I  wonder,  and 

he — can  he  be i    Oh,  what  a  glorious 

chance  for  us  all  if  it  be  true  and  I  can 
make  for  mother  a  friend  out  of  an  enemy, 

and  for  Mollie My  breath  comes  in 

little  gasps  as  I  nearly  choke  under  the 
rush  of  disconnected  thoughts,  and  he 
observes  it  and  says  kindly  : 

"  You  are  out  of  breath.  Don't  walk  so 
fast.  I  am  sure  Mollie — that  is  your  sister 
I  suppose  1 — looks  far  too  gobd  and  gentle 
to  be  glad  of  flowers  at  the  expense  of  your 
tiring  yourself  out  and  getting  wet  feet 
into  the  bargain." 

Involuntaxily  I  gasp  again.     If  he  thinks 

that  of  Mollie  now 1    But  it  will  never 

do  to  waste  my  time  in  silence  and  staring. 
I  may  never  have  such  another  opportunity, 
and  already  I  can  see  the  clustered  chim- 
neys of  our  farm  peeping  above  the  snowy 
wreath  of  pear  and  plum  blossom  which 
encircles  it  like  a  bridal  garland.  Far  off 
the  peewits  are  sending  their  shrill 
trembling  cry  across  the  dusky  marshland. 
The  saffron-coloured  sky  is  deepening  into 
rose  colour  and  the  purple  woods  to  black. 
It  is  getting  late,  and  every  step  brings  us 
nearer  homa 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  I  say  earnestly; 
''Mollie  is  good,  through  I  don't  know 
how  you  guessed  it.  She,"  with  great 
emphasis,  "  is  the  best  person  I  know  any- 
where. If  you  ask  anyone  near  here  they 
will  tell  you  the  same." 

*'  They  will  tell  me  at  any  rate  that  she 
has  a  little  sister  who  is  very  fond  of  heri" 


he  says,  smiling ;  then  as  he  sees  me  colour 
guiltily :  ''  No,  I  am  not  laughing  at  you. 
Sisters  ought  to  love  one  another ;  and  if 
yours  is  half  as  sweet  and  loveable  as  her 
face  would  make  one  think  you  hare  good 
right  to  do  so.  She — she  w«s  not  vexed 
at  my  taking  advantage  of  har  penuiasion 
the  other  day,  was  she  1 " 

"  Vexed  1  No,"  I  answer  quickly.  "Why 
should  you  think  so  f "  and  the  thought 
rises  in  my  mind :  "If  you  be  the  person  I 
believe  you  to  be  you  must  know  you  have 
a  ri^ht  to  cross  our  fields  without  per- 
mission at  all." 

"  Well,  she  sent  me  away  rather  anickly," 
he  says,  with  a  slightly  aggrieyea  langh, 
"  and  she  would  not  take  my  trout  I  am 
afraid  she  thought  me  impertinent  for 
offering  them." 

"Oh  dear  no,"  I  answer  reassoringly, 
''you  need  never  fear  that  with  MoUk. 
I  sometimes  think  unkind  things  of  people ; 
but  not  she — ever.  It  she  was  a  little 
grave  the  other  day  it  was  because  she  was 
not  feeling  very  happy,  that  was  alL" 

"Not  feeling  happy)  Why — but  per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  ask,"  he  puts  in,  check- 
ing himself  in  his  somewluit  imperiooi 
questioning;  but  I  answer  quite  gravdy 
and  innocently : 

"  Oh  yes,  you  may ;  it  is  no  secret  Do 
you  see  that  farm-house  there,  the  one  in 
the  orchard  we  are  coming  to  t " 

"  Plumtree  Farm  1  I — I  mean  the  one 
among  the  pear-trees — ^yes." 

"  WeU,"  growing  very  red,  and  speaking 
rather  fast,  for  he  has  betrayed  himself  by 
that  familiar  mention  of  the  hoose,  and,  as 
I  can  see,  is  vexed  at  having  done  so, 
"  that  is  our  home,  and  we  love  it — ^Mollie 
loves  it  dearly,  and  very  soon  we  shall  be 
turned  out  of  it  Isn't  that  enough  to 
make  one  unhappy  f  "  I  have  not  aUiided 
to  mother's  love  for  it,  because  I  cannot 
form  suj£cient  guess  as  to  a  certain  person's 
feelings  towards  mother  to  make  it  safe  to 
do  so  j  but,  as  I  glance  timidlj  at  him  to 
see  the  effect  of  iny  words,  I  perceive  that 
his  &ce  has  reddened  deeply  beneath  its 
swarthy  tint,  and  there  is  a  decided  con- 
straint in  his  voice  as  he  asks : 

"Who  is  going  to  turn  yon  out — ^yonr 
landlord  ? " 

"So  Lawyer  Wackem  says,"  I  answer, 
almost  too  frightened  now  to  keep  my  own 
voice  steady ;  but  making  a  brave  effort  to 
do  so  all  the  same.  "  He — he  told  mother 
that  Mr.  Bandall  wanted  it  for  himself; 
but  he  has  Brentwood,  all  that  beantifiil 
place,  and  Boggins's  Farm  and  Ehntiee 
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Cottages  as  well.  Do  you  think  he  can 
really  want  our  little  farm  too ;  and  when 
he  knows  that  it  is  all  that  we  have,  and 
that  we  cannot  pay  any  more  rent  for 
it  if  we  tried  ever  so  1 " 

For  a  minute  my  companion  does  not 
answer;  then  he  says,  in  the  same  stiff 
manner  as  before  : 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  how  much 
yon  care  about  the  place.  Has  your  mother 
spoken  to  him  1 " 

"No,"  I  answer  sadly,  "she  cannot; 
they  are  not  friends,  at  least  he  is  not 
friends  with  her.  She  never  told  us  how 
it  was/'  I  put  in  hurriedly,  feeling  that  a 
"certain  person''  might  be  displeased  if 
he  thought  his  early  love-affairs  had  been 
babbled  about  to  a  chit  like  myself,  "  but 
it  was  something  that  happened  when 
mother  was  a  girl,  and  they  say  he  has 
never  forgiven  her  ;  and  so " 

"  And  so  he  wants  to  turn  you  out  of 
your  home,  and  raises  your  rent  as  he 
can't  do  so  in  any  other  way,"  says  the 
stranger  coolly.  "But,  in  that  case,  what 
a  very  malicious  sort  of  person  he  must 
bel" 

I  am  trembling  all  over  now.  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  conceal  it  My  knees  are 
knocking  together,  and  my  face  is  dyed 
with  blushes,  for  which  no  reflection  from 
those  rosy  clouds,  which  are  now  flushing 
the  pear-blossoms  to  a  rosy  pink,  can  satis- 
factorily account.  The  first  impulse — bom 
of  mingled  cowardice  and  politeness — is  of 
course  to  deny  the  imputation,  which, 
indeed,  is  made  in  a  tone  of  sufficient 
offence  to  almost  necessitate  an  immediate 
apology;  but  love  is  stronger  than  fear, 
and  love  for  mother  and  Mollie  is  sharpen- 
ing my  wits  to  day  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

"  If,"  I  think  to  myself,  "  a  certain 
person  dislikes  even  to  be  accused  of 
malice,  he  can  hardly  like  to  be  guilty  of 
it ; "  and  my  courage  rises  with  the  thought. 
"  Well,  it  would  be  cruel — rather,  wouldn't 
it?"  I  say  mildly,  but  avoiding  to  look 
him  in  the  face  the  while,  "  and — and  for 
that  reason  you  can't  wonder  that,  though 
Mr.  Randall  is  our  cousin,  we — Mollie  and 
I,  that  is — feel  rather  sore  about  it,  or 
that  we — even  Mollie,  you  know — can't 
like  him  as  much  as  she  might  otherwise 
have  done." 

There  is  a  moment's  silence,  just  long 
enough  for  me  to  have  time  to  think 
to  myself,  "So  now,  if  you  want  her 
to  like  you  better,  as,  from  what  you  said 
just  now,  I  fancy  you  do,  you  know  how  to 
set  about  it,"  and  then  he  speaks,  looking 


at  me  full  and  keenly,  yet  with  a  severity 
in  the  glance  beneath  which  I  shrink 
beforehand. 

"  No,  I  don't  wonder  at  it  at  alL  My 
wonder  is  for  something  very  different, 
namely,  that  feeling  this,  and  disliking 
your  cousin  as  you  say  you  do,  nay,  as  his 
mean  and  revengeful  character  warrants 
you  in  doing,  you'  should,  nevertheless,  be 
so  anxious  to  force  the  sister — whom  you 
also  say  you  love — ^into  that  marriage  with 
him  which  I  think  you  were  urging  on  her 
the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and  which  would, 
of  course,  oblige  her  to  leave  the  home  so 
dear  to  her,  whatever  it  might  do  for  you. 
I  do  wonder  at  that,  I  confess." 

There  is  no  answer.  For  once  I  am 
silenced,  crushed.  I  dmply  stand  gazing 
at  him  with  fallen  lip  and  eyes  of  blank 
dismay,  and  after  a  second  he  adds,  a 
decided  touch  of  contempt  in  his  tones : 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for  allud- 
ing to  a  conversation  not  meant  for  my 
ears ;  but  I — well,  I  happen  to  know  Mr. 
Sandall ;  and,  when  young  ladies  discuss 
a  matrimonial  plan,  which  certainly  affects 
mm  as  well  as  them,  with  such  energy  as 
to  be  audible  on  the  other  side  of  their  boun- 
dary wall,  they  can  hardly  complain  if  they 
are  overheard." 

Again  he  is  unanswered.  He  may  say 
what  he  likes  now  without  fear  of  reply ; 
for  what  reply  is  there,  and  where,  oh, 
where  are  the  "  matrimonial  plans  "  now, 
to  which  he  alludes  so  sarcastically  ]  It  is 
a  comfort  that  we  have  reached  our  own 
garden,  and  that  I  can  grasp  the  mossy 
gate-post  for  support,  for  the  shock  has 
turned  me  dizzy  as  well  as  dumb.  To 
think  that  all  the  time — all  the  time,  when 
I  thought  I  was  leading  him  up  so  cleverly 
to  the  desired  consummation,  he  was  simply 
leading  me  on  to  expose  my  poor  little 
machinery  for  the  same,  and  then  destroy 
it  with  a  breath.  One  thing  is  certain, 
not  only  that  he  will  never  marry  Mollie 
now,  and  that  all  his  expressions  of 
interest  in  her  must  have  been  simply  to 
draw  me  out,  but  that  I  have  made  matters 
far  worse  than  they  were  before ;  and,  oh, 
what  a  fool  I  have  been,  and  what  would 
Mollie,  what  would  mother,  say  to  me  if 
they  knew  I 

They  do  not  know.  For  that  at  least  I 
may  be  thankfiiL  Perhaps  it  is  well  for 
rather  pert  people,  with  a  prevailing  idea 
that  they  are  a  little  more  bnlliant  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  them,  to  get  a 
regular  downfall  once  in  a  way  and  be 
made  to  feel    smaller    than    the  veriest 
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'*  Colin  Clout "  of  the  community,  but  the 
process  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  am 
swallowing  a  sufficiently  large  dose  of 
humiliation  at  present  to  feel  grateful  that 
nobody  guesses  at  it  at  home,  where  thines 
go  on  just  the  same  as  usual,  only  a  litUe 
more  sadly. 

It  is  known  for  certain  now  that  Hugh 
Bandall  is  back  at  Brentwood.  Some  one 
says  he  has  only  come  down  to  nurse  a 
sick  friend  whom  he  has  brought  with  him 
for  change  of  air,  while  others  assert  that 
he  means  to  make  it  his  permanent  home 
once  more,  and  that  he  has  begun  by  start- 
ing a  steaon-plough  and  raising  his  rents 
all  round. 

But  though  thus  much  filters  to  us  in 
the  way  of  gossip,  mother's  habit  of  silence, 
particularly  where  her  family  matters  are 
concerned,  has  made  people  in  general 
rather  shy  of  speaking  to  us  of  a  person 
who  is  known  to  be  related  to  us,  and 
about  whom,  although  estranged,  we  may 
be  supposed  to  have  the  earliest  informa- 
tion. 

As  for  Lawyer  Wackem,  he  has  neither 
called  nor  written  since  that  letter  which 
first  suggested  my  ill-fated  '*  plan."  Mother 
answered  it  by  ofiering  to  ^ve  up  the  long 
meadow— our  best  grazing  one — if  we 
might  keep  the  rest  of  the  farm  at  the  old 
rent  until  the  expiration  of  our  lease ;  but 
there  has  been  no  reply  to  this,  and  as  we 
stand  in  the  dairy,  one  fresh  cool  morning, 
packing  rolls  of  sweet,  fraerant,  safifron- 
coloured  butter  in  their  envelopes  of  clean 
white  linen  for  the  market,  mother  says, 
with  a  worried  look  in  the  great  brown 
eyes  which  mine  are  said  to  resemble : 

"Don't  waste  the  stuff  in  tearing  it. 
Faith;  you've  but  just  enough  for  that 
quantity  of  butter.  How  much  is  it, 
MoUie  1 " 

"  Nineteen  pounds,  mother ;  that's  two 
for  ourselves,  and  two  for  the  vicarage,  and 
one  for  Miss  Gwynnis,  and — let  me  see, 
fourteen  for  the  market.  Old  John  will 
have  a  grand  load  when  he  calls  for  the 
basket,"  says  Mollie's  voice,  sweet  and 
cheerful  as  usual,  but  mother  isn't  cheered 
by  it  to-day. 

''  Ah ! "  she  says,  sighing,  "  I  wonder 
how  long  it  will  be  before  he  has  none  to 
call  for — ^none  of  my  making,  at  least  I 
was  thinking  yesterday  we've  not  had  such 
a  spring  for  fruit  promise  these  six  years. 
Scarce  an  east  wind  ever  since  the  apples 
were  in  bloom ;  but  it  won't  matter  U  we 
aren't  here  to  gather  them  when  they're 
npe. 


**  No  news  is  good  news,  mother  dear," 
says  Mollie  gently. 

"  And  especiaUy  with  regard  to  Hush 
Randall,"  I  ourst  in,  by  no  means  gentfy, 
but  rather  with  a  new  access  of  bitterness 
against  that  gentleman  which  has  come 
upon  me  ever  since  the  evening  of  my 
luckless  adventure  after  marsh -man- 
golds ten  days  previously.  Hitherto  no 
one  has  paid  much  attention  to  it,  but  now 
when  I  go  on  to  add,  ''I  am  sure  we 
have  never  heard  any  good  of  him,"  mother 
takes  me  up  with  an  amount  of  coldness 
and  diBpleasure  so  unwonted  as  to  startle 
us  both. 

^'I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  heird 
much  of  him  at  all.  Faith,  and  certainly 
no  eviL  Tryf  my  child,  not  to  let  your 
tongue  get  too  sharp.  It  is  a  pert  habit 
and  not  an  amiable  one;"  and  thcoi,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer — ^perhaps  a  little 
startled  by  her  own  severity— «he  goes  away 
out  of  the  dairy,  leaving  me  erimaon  and 
confused,  and  feeling  that  this,  too,  I  owe 
to  Hugh  BandalL  Mother — mother  who 
never  scolds  anyone — has  scolded  me  I 

CHAPTER  HL 

'<  Poor  Faitbl "  says  Mollie,  looking  at 
me  with  tender  compassion ;  **  I'm  so  sony, 
but  what  has  made  you  take  such  a  hatred 
to  Hugh  Bandall  of  kte  f  After  all,  the 
farm  is  his,  and,  as  mother  says,  he  hasn't 
done  anything  yet" 

'*  Except  get  me  a  scolding  and  help  me 
to  make  a  fool  of  myselfl"  I  think, 
though  I  dare  not  say  it  in  words,  for 
even  Mollie,  gentle  as  she  is,  might  scold 
too  if  I  were  to  make  confession  of  the 
cause  of  my  wrath,  and  after  a  minute  she 
says  in  a  different  tone : 

"Who  do  you  think  Fve  seen  twice 
lately,  Fayl  But  you'll  never  euess,  so 
I'll  tell  you.  The  gentleman  who  asked 
leikve  to  come  through  our  fields  that  day. 
Do  you  remember  1 " 

Do  I  remember  I  Now  if  only  Mollie 
could  see  the  colour  of  my  fSeu^,  but  for- 
tunately hers  LB  turned  the  other  way,  all 
but  one  little  ear  which,  strangely  enough, 
is  rather  pink  too. 

"  When  1  Where  J  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  1 "  I  ask  all  in  a  hurry. 

Mollie  smiles. 

''When)  The  first  time,  three  days  ago ; 
but  that  was  merely  at  a  distance.  OSoly 
he  saw  me  and  lifted  his  hat,  and  then 
turned  back  a  second  to  put  the  gate  open 
for  me  he  had  just  passed  through.  It  was 
civil,  wasn't  it,  Faithie  f " 
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No  answer. 

''And  the  second  time  was  yesterday. 
He  overtook  me  in  that  lane  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vicarage  garden,  and  walked  a  little 

way  with  me.    He  said Faith,  why 

didn't  you  tell  me  that  it  was  he  who 
picked  those  marsh-marigolds  for  me  the 
day  your  feet  got  so  wet  trying  for  them  f 
He  asked  very  kindly  if  you  had  caught 
cold  after  it." 

"  Did  he  ! "  I  say  with  a  little  toss  of  my 
head,  then  suddenly  :  <'  And  what  else  did 
he  say  to  you  1 '' 

"Oh,  a  great    many    things.     He 

Faith,  do  you  know  who  he  is  f  " 

My  heart  gives  a  great  jump. 

"  Why  ?    Do  you  1 "  I  ask,  wondering. 

"Yes,"  she  says  quite  simply,  "for  I 
asked  him.  You  see,  he  seemed  to  know 
all  about  us,  and  to  be  so— so  interested ; 
and  he  said  that  was  natural,  because  he 
was  a  friend  of  our  cousin  Hugh  BandalL 
He  is  staying  at  Brentwood,  he  says,  so 
you  see,"  with  a  bright,  innocent  loo^  ''  he 
must  know  him  pretty  well" 

For  a  minute  I  am  speechless;  then 
wrath  at  the  deception  practised  on  her 
gives  me  voice. 

"A  friend  of  Hugh  Randall's,"  I  repeat 
ironicaUy.  "Ah,  I  don't  doubt  that,  or 
that  he  knows  him  better  than  anyone 
else." 

But  MoUie  interrupts  me. 

"Yes,  that's  exactly  what  he  says ;  and 
he  tells  me  Mr.  Eandall  is  not  at  all  a 
harsh  or  grasping  sort  of  man.  Faith," 
looking  up  at  me  with  the  loveliest  little 
touch  of  warm  colour  in  her  face ;  the  tips 
of  her  pretty  fingers  just  resting  on  the 
roll  of  yellow  butter;  the  sunlight  flickering 
through  a  trellis  of  young  vine-leaves  on 
her  sweet  face,  her  white  round  arms  bared 
to  the  elbow,  and  her  gown  of  lilac  cotton ; 
and  beyond,  the  spotless  red-brick  floor 
and  white  walls  of  the  dairy,  with  its  broad 
shelves  lined  with  rows  of  great  earthen- 
ware milk-pans;  "Faith,  whatever  Hugh 
Bandall  is,  I  do  think  his  friend  is  rather 
nice ;  don't  you  1 " 

I  cannot  help  it     I  try,  but  it  is  no  usa 

"  No,"  I  say  vehemently,  "  I  don't  I 
think  him  detestable.  I — I  always  thought 
so." 

And  then,  for  fear  of  more,  I  catch  up 
my  hat  and  one  of  the  rolls  of  butter,  and 
muttering  something  about  Miss  Gwynnis, 
make  a  dash  for  the  door  and  escape. 

In  truth,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  get  away, 
for  fear  lest  I  should  do  more  luum  than 
I  have  done  already. 


My  first  impulse  is,  naturally,  to  expose 
Mr.  Kandall's  silly  deception  (Alas  I  who 
but  our  Mollie  would  have  been  so  simple 
as  to  be  taken  in  by  that  well-worn  fiction 
of  "  a  friend  " )),  and  not  only  tell  her  who 
he  is,  but  how  he  played  eavesdropper  to 
our  foolish  plans,  and  then  led  me  on  to 
carry  them  out  by  singing  her  (Mollie's) 
praises  to  him.  But  there  is  an  old  proverb, 
"  Once  bit,  twice  shy,"  and  my  past  folly 
has  made  me  fearful  of  fresh.  Perhaps 
the  man  wishes  to  be  friends  with  us,  after 
alL  Perhaps  his  admiration  of  Mollie  is 
more  genuine  than  the  character  he  has 
assumed  for  her  benefit ;  and  if  so,  would 
it  be  wise  to  set  her  against  him,  and  so 
anger  him  further  —  he  who  holds  our 
future  in  his  hands  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
safer  for  me  to  be  out  of  the  house  than  in 
it  this  morning. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  there  is 
that  butter  to  take  to  Miss  Gwynnis.  She 
is  a  very  old  woman,  and  was  once  house- 
keeper to  Squire  itandall  before  my  grand- 
motiier  came  to  live  with  him  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  that  post  herself. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Miss  Gwynnis  has  never  shown 
any  great  love  for  either  mother  or  our- 
selves ;  but,  indeed,  she  loves  no  one  very 
much,  being  paralysed  on  one  side  and 
sadly  hard  of  hearing — iifflictions  which 
have  cut  her  off  from  her  kind,  and  soured 
a  temper  never  over-sweet  She's  a  good 
woman,  is  Miss  Gwynnis.  She  wouldn't 
say  an  untrue  thing  of  her  worst  enemy, 
but  if  there  is  a  true  thing  to  say  which  is 
also  disagreeable,  then  I  do  think  she  takes 
a  deep  pleasure  in  saying  it — for  which 
reason  I  am  not  usually  fond  of  volunteer- 
ing to  take  her  that  weekly  supply  of 
butter,  •  which  mother  always  takes  care 
she  shall  have,  whoever  else  comes  short 

She  receives  me  to-day  in  her  usual  way 
— Le,,  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches  for  the 
leneth  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
MoUie  aai  I  last  visited  her ;  wiUi  com- 
plainings of  her  own  aches  and  pains; 
finally,  as  I  half  expected,  with  mention 
of  our  landlord. 

"And  so  Hugh  Randall's  back  at  last, 
and  time  enough  for't  too  1  Not  that  I've 
seen  him.  He'd  never  think  o'  coming 
near  a  poor,  half-dead  old  woman  like  me, 
for  all  I  was  ever  his  friend  more  than  your 
mother^s." 

"  You  needn't  say  that  to  my  mother's 
daughter.  Miss  Gwynnis,.  and,"  with  a 
touch  of  petulance,  "  as  for  Hugh  Randall, 
I  don't  at  all  doubt  his  memory  is  better 
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aa  an  enemy  than  a  friend  at  most 
times." 

'*ril  say  the  trath  of  anybody,"  retorts 
Miss  Gwynnis,  "  and  to  prove  it,  let  me 
tell  you  yoor  mother's  daughter  is  the  last 
person  to  throw  stones  at  the  man  you're 
speaking  of,  and  so  she  ought  to  have  taught 
you." 

"  Mother  never  throws  stones  at  any- 
body, Miss  Gwynnis.  I  wish  I  could  speaJc 
as  kmdly  as  she  does  of  Hugh  KandalL" 

''And  why  shouldn't  she,  child)  She 
never  suffered  any  wrone  at  his  hands, 

while  he Good  Lord,  to  think  o'  the 

folly  of  it !  Nineteen  years  o'  life  exiled 
from  his  own  country  for  the  sake  of  a  love 
which  could  let  itself  be  tricked  away  from 
him  1 " 

''  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Gwynnis  1 
Who  tricked  hun  1  Not  mother,  I'm  sure. 
She  couldn't." 

*'  No,  but  your  father  could  and  did. 
His  best  friend  too  I  and  that's  the  truth 
also,  though  'tis  of  the  dead  I  say  it." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  that  they  both 
were  in  love  with  mother,  and  that  she 
took  a  man  in  preference  to  a  boy,"  I 
answer  haughtily.  ''  Why,  Miss  Gv^nnis, 
I've  seen  him,  and  he  looks  years  and 
years  younger  than  she  does  even  now.  It 
seems  almost  wrong  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  between  them. 

**  Aye,  a  mother's  always  an  old  woman 
to  her  children,  and  yours  has  had  her 
share  o'  troubles  to  age  her ;  but  there  are 
only  four  years  between  them,  child ;  and 
there  didn't  seem  that  in  the  old  days  when 
he  was  in  love  with  her  and  gave  her  in 
charee  to  Luke  Purcell,  your  father,  to 
watch  over  and  guard  for  him  till  his 
return." 

"Did  he  do  that  1"  I  ask  a  little  sadly, 
for  indeed  I  had  never  heard  of  it  before. 

"Aye,  did  he ;  and  I  heard  him.  'Twas 
the  day  he  was  leaving  for  Germany  to 
finish  his  education,  and  I  was  in  his 
room  seeing  that  nought  had  been  left 
behind,  when  he  came  into  the  study 
adjoining  with  Luke  Purcell ;  and  said  he, 
laying  both  his  hands  on  the  other's 
shoulders : 

"  '  One  last  charge,  Luke  I  You  know 
how  I  love  Mary,  and  that  my  one  aim  in 
life  is  to  wed  her  and  make  her  mistress 
here  in  truth.  I  know  at  least  that  she 
loves  no  man  better  than  me.  Watch  over 
her  for  me,  and  keep  her  in  that  mind.  Tis 
the  only  thing  I  ask  of  you  in  return  for 
what  you're  pleased  to  say  I've  done  for 
joil' 


'"  If  I  can— if  she'll  let  me- 


—  your 
father  said,  but  Hugh  interrupted  him  : 

" '  Put  your  own  feelings  for  me  into 
your  talk  of  me.  Bemind  her  how  true 
and  strons  is  the  love  I  bear  her;  and 
above  all,  let  me  have  the  earliest  warning 
of  any  rival  with  her.  Promise  me  that^ 
Luka' 

" '  I  promise,'  said  Luka 

" '  Then  strike  hands  on  it,'  said  Hugh, 
giving  him  his  hand,  '  for,  if  I  lost  Mary,  I 
should  never  care  to  set  foot  in  this  place 
again,  or  in  any  other  where  hers  hid 
rested.' 

"  They  went  away  after  that,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  them ;  but  you  know  how  it 
ended — how  when  Hugh  came  home  he 
found  his  fine  friend :  the  friend  he  hid 
picked  up  as  a  half-starved  usher  in  a 
school,  and  had  given  a  home  in  his  Other's 
house  at  his  father's  right  hand :  marned 
to  the  girl  he  loved,  and  she  already  in 
the  way  to  be  a  mother,  without  one 
word  having  been  breathed  of  it  to  him  or 
anybody  till  discovery  was  too  near  to  be 
averted.  No  wonder  he  wouldn't  sleep 
under  the  same  roof  with  them,  but  shook 
the  dust  off  his  feet  and  went  away  the 
same  day.  The  wonder  is  to  me  that  he'd 
sufficient  pity  for  the  woman's  state  not  to 
take  her  husband  by  the  throat  and  chuek 
him  out  o'  doors  instead." 

"Oh,  Miss  Gwynnis,  don't!"  I  ciy, 
flushing.  "But  did  he  tell  the  squire t 
Surely  if  he  did,  and  if  it  was  true " 

"  The  old  man  would  have  turned  yoor 
father  off  the  premises  and  had  his  ion 
back  1  Aye,  but  I  doubt  if  he  ever  was 
told — properly.  He  was  away  the  day 
Hugh  returned,  and  the  young  fallow  only 
wrote  to  him  that  he'd  found  out  Luke 
Purcell  for  a  false  dishonest  villain,  and 
that  one  or  other  of  them  must  leave 
Brentwood." 

"And  did  father  stayl  Oh,  Miss 
Gwynnis ^" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  did.  I'm.  not  blaming 
him  for  that  He  loved  your  mother 
dearly,  I  do  believe;  and  he  knew  that 
her  love  for  him  had  already  cost  her  the 
nustress-ship  of  Brentwood,  and,  if  he  let 
himself  be  turned  out,  would  cost  her 
bread,  and  meat,  and  shelter  too.  He'd 
nothing  of  his  own,  you  see;  nor  she 
neither ;  and  though  he  might  have  gooe 
back  to  teaching,  or  tried  for  another 
secretaryship,  the  getting  one  at  once 
would  ha'  been  but  a  chance,  and  too  poor 
a  one,  to  risk  with  her  in  her  conditioa 
Besides,  he'd  got  a  vast  of  influence  over 
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the  squire,  who  was  nearly  blind,  you 
know ;  and  maybe  he  hoped  Hugh's  anger 
would  blow  over.  Anyhow,  he  persuaded 
the  old  man  it  would ;  and  that  the  affair 
was  nothing  but  a  fit  of  jealousy  in  a 
passionate  boy ;  and  he  got  him,  in  con- 
sequence, to  write  to  Hugh  a  jesting  sort 
of  letter,  saying  he  thought  he  was  as  good 
a  judge  as  his  son  of  Luke's  wortn  or 
worthlessness;  that  the  latter  was  of  great 
use  to  him,  and  that  if  he  had  forgiven  him 
for  marrying  Mary,  he  was  not  going  to 
take  back  his  forgiveness  because  a  hot- 
headed schoolboy  chose  to  get  up  a  bit  of 
romance  about  her.  The  squire  told  me 
of  the  letter  himself,  and  said  he  had  bade 
the  lad  come  back  at  once  and  not  be  a 
fool ;  but  all  the  answer  he  got  was  a  note 
cold  and  short  enough  : 

'' '  Tou  have  chosen  to  stand  by  a  scoun- 
drel instead  of  by  your  son.  I  have  no 
right  to  dispute  your  choice,  but  make  the 
most  of  hun,  and  take  care  he  doesn't 
deceive  you  too.  H.  R' 

"It  was  written  from  on  board  ship, 
and  all  they  knew  of  him  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  was  that  he  was  alive  and  some- 
where in  the  East  Indies ;  but  by-an'-by,  I 
suppose  the  truth  of  the  story  leaked  out 
— it  don't  matter  how — and  determined 
the  squire  to  compromise  matters.  He 
wouldn't  turn  his  niece  and  her  husband 
adrift,  but  he  got  another  manager  and 
gave  your  father  Plumtree  Farm  at  a  long 
lease  and  a  light  rent,  and  Luke  had  to 
take  it  and  be  thankful  I  don't  believe 
he  was  thankful,  however,  and  as  time 
went  on  and  Hugh  never  came  back,  I've 
heard  there  were  bitter  words  more  than 
once  between  him  and  the  old  man.  Aye, 
'tis  a  sorry  story  all  round,  but  the  chief 
sufferer  in  it  was  young  Kandall,  for  'twas 
no  boyish  fancy  that  made  him  give  up 
home,  and  father,  and  friends,  and  go  out 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wide  world ;  and 
it  isn't  for  you.  Faith  Purcell,  to  sharpen 
your  tongue  on  him  now  he  has  come 
home  at  last  to  his  own." 

Indeed  I  feel  that  I  never  shall  again. 
Overhead  the  sky  is  a  deep,  pure  blue, 
chased  over  by  a  feathery  flight  of  snow- 
white  clouds,  through  which  in  swift  sharp 
rays  of  light  and  shade  the  sunlight  sweeps 
across  the  wooded  glades.  Spring  has  put 
on  her  robe  of  green,  and  filled  with 
April  showers  the  frothing  streams.  The 
hedgerows  are  white  with  scented  may, 
the  copses  carpeted  with  blue-bells.     The 


greenfinch  "  cheeps  "  from  the  thorn,  lambs 
frisk  at  the  mother's  side,  and 

Larks  go  singinff,  sinking,  singipg, 
Over  the  cornfields  wide. 

But  there  is  a  weight  on  my  young  heart 
and  a  dimness  in  my  eyes  which  ill  accord 
with  the  April  sunshine.  I  wish  Miss 
Gwynnis  had  never  told  me  this  story.  I 
feel  so  sorry  for  all  the  actors  in  it, 
my  mother,  my  father,  the  old  squire, 
even— yes,  most  of  all  for  the  man  who 
"  suffered  most ; "  and  while  I  am  thinking 
of  it,  and  trying  to  make  excuses  for  the 
seeming  treachery  of  the  one  friend  by  the 
strength  of  that  love  which  in  the  other 
had  woke  such  unnatural  bitterness,  my 
heart  gives  a  sudden  leap,  and  then  seems 
to  stand  stUl;  for  coming  towards  me 
along  the  country  road,  I  see  a  tall,  manly 
figure  walking  beside  another  which  re- 
cUnes  in  a  bath-chair  drawn  by  a  sturdy 
lad. 

It  is  Hugh  Randall  and  his  invalid  guest 
They  are  quite  close  to  me  before  I  even 
see  them ;  but  in  my  present  mood  I  feel 
it  quite  impossible  to  go  on  and  confront 
them.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  a 
gate  opening  into  a  ploughed  field  on  my 
left  hand ;  and  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
rude,  awkward,  cowardly,  what  you  will, 
I  turn  abruptly,  and  crossing  Uie  lane 
make  my  escape  through  it  with  a  speed 
which  Inmost  approaches  a  run  as  I  find 
myself  in  safety  on  the  other  side,  and 
screened  from  view  by  a  tall  hedge. 

Alas !  it  is  a  brief  safety.  The  next 
moment  my  ears  have  caught  the  sound  of 
the  gate  swinging  to  for  the  second  time ; 
and  in  another  minute  there  is  a  clear 
pleasant  voice  at  my  side,  saying : 

''Are  you  going  to  quarrel  with  me 
altogether,  Miss  Faith,  that  you  run  away 
at  the  first  sight  of  me  as  if  I  were  an 
ogre  1 " 

I  stand  still  at  once.  Indeed  it  is  not 
easy  to  run  or  even  walk  away  quickly 
over  a  stiff  ploughed-up  soil ;  but  oh,  how 
little  time  it  takes  to  brin^  about  a  com- 
plete revulsion  in  one's  feelings  !  A  second 
back  I  was  feeling  pitiful,  compunctious, 
almost  rererential  over  this  man.  Now, 
as  I  look  up  into  his  brown  handsome  face 
and  bright  eyes  full  of  latent  laughter,  I 
ask  myself,  is  it  possible  that  nearly  twenty 
years  of  loss  and  bitterness  can  ever  have 
passed  over  his  brow  and  left  it  so  un- 
ruffled, that  anything  more  than  his  own 
will  and  pleasure  can  have  sent  him  forth, 
a  lonely  exile,  for  the  best  half  of  a  man's 
life  ?      Perhaps     he     sees    the    troubled 
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bewildennent  of  it  in  my  eyes,  for  he  adds 
more  earnestly : 

'*  Indeed,  I  had  no  intention  of  offend- 
ing you  the  other  day.  On  the  contrary, 
I  wanted  yery  mnch  to  make  friends,  and 
I  want  it  still  more  now,  and  to  ask  yoa  to 
help  me — if  you  will" 

There  is  a  colour  in  his  face  which  makes 
him  look  younger  and  comelier  than  ever. 
When  I  think  of  my  pale,  worn,  middle- 
aged  mother — Heayen  bless  her  l---the  dis- 
crepancy betwe^  them  almost  amounts  to 
an  impertinence,  and  I  feel  my  father  fully 
excused. 

'*  How  can  I  help  you  V*  I  ask,  colouring 
confusedly.  "  I  would  if  I  could,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  offended;  but  I  don't 
see " 

"How The  interrupts  quickly.  "Oh, 
I'll  easily  tell  you;  for  it's  not  so  much 
your  doing  as  abstaining  from  doing  any- 
thing that  I  want  Will  you  promise  me 
not  to  use  your  influence  (I  am  aware  you 
haye  a  great  deal)  with  your  sister  to 
make  heHisUko  Ve-nof  I  know  yon 
hayen't  done  so  yet ;  though  I'm  afraid 
I  gaye  you  cause  the  other  day;  but  I 
haye  seen  her  once  or  twice  since  then, 
and  I  can  see  she  thinks  yery  much  of 
you,  as  much  as  you  do  of  her " 

"  You  did  not  belieye  in  my  thinking  of 
her  the  other  day,"  I  answer  with  a  quiyer- 
ing  lip ;  but  he  stops  ma 

"  Oh  yes,  I  did.  That  was  only  a  jest ; 
but  I  was  a  little  angry  with  you  besides 
for  wanting  to  marry  so  sweet  a  sister  to 
a  man  she  had  neyer  seen,  and  did  not 
like,  simply  because  he  was  well-to-do; 
I  am  well-to-do  also,  howeyer,  quite  as 
well-to-do  as  he  is,  and  little  as  I  haye 
seen  of  your  Mollie,  I  like  her  so  well, 
that  if  she  could  care — if  you  could  teach 
her  to  care  for  me  in  return,  I  would  not 
only  try  to  make  her  happy,  but " 

"You  would  let  mother  stay  on  in 
the  farmi"  I  cry  so  eagerly  thai  he 
smiles. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  ask  that  It  is 
true  that  I  did  come  here  with  the  express 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  it ;  but  if 
it  is  mine,  and  eyen  if  your  sister  would  not 
be  my  wife,  she  need  neyer  fear  my  turn- 
ing her  out  of  it  Do  you  think  she  would 
be  cruel  enough  to  refuse  me,  howeyer  1  I 
am  a  little  old  for  her,  perhaps,"  looking  at 
me  rather  wistfully;  "  but,  after  all,  though 
Ceylon  suns  haye  aged  me  to  look  at,  tm 
not  much  oyer  thirty,  and  my  heart  is 
young  enough  at  any  rate;  for  I  neyer 
cared  for  any  woman  yet  till  I  saw  her 


standing  under  the  oak-tree  that  day  with 
the  cowslips  in  her  hand." 

If  he  had  only  not  said  that !  and  I  was 
beginning  to  like  him  so  welL  There  is 
an  inyoluntary  touch  of  scorn  in  my  yoice 
as  I  ask: 

"  Haye  you  forgotten  our  mother,  Cousin 
Hught  Because  it  is  not  my  influence 
you  will  want  with  Mollie,  bat  hers,  and  if 
you  tell  her  that " 

**  Your  mother  !  "  he  repeats,  staring. 
"If  I  eyer  saw  her  I  haye  forgotten  her 
certainly ;  but  I  was  such  a  baby  when  my 
people  left  Deyonshire  that's  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  why  do  you  call  me 
'cousin']" 

"  Why,  are  you  not  our  cousin  t "  I  say, 
half  sobbing.      "I — I  thought  you  were 

Hugh  BandalL   I "  But  the  laugh  that 

follows  that  announcement  drowns  the 
remainder. 

"  I  Hugh  Eandall  1  Why,  that  is  Hugh 
out  in  the  lane  thera  I  am  only  his  frie^, 
Bussell  Galway.     I  told  your  sister  so." 

"  But  we  heard — someone  in  the  yillage 
said  Mr.  Eandall's  friend  was  a  great 
inyalid." 

"Then,  like  most  gossips,  someone  in 
the  yillage  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of 
the  story.  It  is  poor  Bandall  who  is  the 
inyalid.  I  am  nothing  but  his  ex^>artner 
in  a  coffee-plantation  m  Ceylon,  and  pre- 
sent guest  whUe  I  look  about  for  a  bit 
of  land  on  which  to  settle  down  at  home. 
Faith,  will  you  not  come  and  speak  to 
your  cousin  1  I  haye  been  telling  him 
about  you  and  your  sister,  and  he  wants 
to  see  you  gready.  Indeed  he  is  not  at 
all  what  you  think  him." 

And  somehow,  in  another  moment — 
for  how  can  I  refuse  1 — I  am  standing 
beside  the  bath-chair  in  the  lane  with  my 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  a  thin,  worn  look- 
ing man,  who  may  be  eaij  ase  to  judge 
from  his  silyered  hair  and  the  lines  upon 
his  brow,  and  whose  dark  paasionate  ey« 
look  into  mine  with  a  wistful  scrutiny  which 
awes  me  strangely. 

"  I  think  your  name  must  be  Mary,"  is 
one  of  the  first  things  he  says;  and  when  I 
tell  him,  "  No,  I  am  only  FaiUi,"  he  answen : 
"  You  haye  your  mother's  eyes.  You 
should  bear  her  name ;  but  yours  is  a  good 
one,  too.  Will  you  haye '  fiuith '  in  me,  my 
child,  and  cease  to  look  on  me  as  an 
enemy  any  longer?  I  have  been  wroDg 
and  foolish  in  carrying  an  old  resentment 
so  far  that  when  I  decided  on  coming 
home  to  end  my  days,  I  thought  I  could 
not  bear  to  liye  in  the  same  place  with 
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the  man  who  was  the  object  of  it  I  did 
not  know  then,  however,  that  God  had 
ahreadj  settled  the  matter  for  me,  or  that 
he  was  no  more.  Lawyer  Wackem  far 
exceeded  his  instructions  ia  every  way,  and 
you  most  tell  yoor  mother  so.  Tell  her  also 
that  I  have  promised  to  sell  Plomtree  Farm 
to  a  man  for  a  wedding  present  to  his 
wife;  but,"  with  a  kindly  smile  at  his 
friend,  "  I  do  not  think  she  will  find  her 
occupancy  disturbed  by  that.  If  it  should, 
she  and  you  must  e'en  come  back  to  Brent- 
wood, and  take  care  of  a  poor  invalid 
instead.  Should  you  dislike  that  very  much, 
Kttle  Faith  1 "  * 

And  I  cannot  say  I  should.  There  is 
one  word  I  must  add,  however:  I  have 
ceased  to  consider  myself  the  brilliant 
member  of  the  family. 


A  STUDY  FROM  THE  LIFK 
By  Paul  Blake. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  cold  drizzly  evening  in  February, 
tho  streets  were  a  sea  of  mud,  the  weather 
was  of  the  sort  known  in  Scotland  as 
"  saft''  However,  Charlton's  chambers 
looked  snug  enough ;  the  fire  was  bright, 
the  curtains  drawn  close.  The  occupant  of 
the  sitting-room  was  ensconced  in  a  big 
armchair,  smokins  a  very  deeply  coloured 
meerschaum ;  he  looked  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  It  was  a  perfect  haven  of  refuge 
to  one  coming  from  the  miserable  streets ; 
at  least  it  looked  so  to  Welby  as  he  pushed 
the  door  open  and  came  in. 

"Don't  move,  Jack,"  was  the  visitor's 
greeting,  "  you  look  too  comfortabla" 

"  Don't  interrupt  me  for  half  a  minute," 
was  the  inhospitable  rejoinder.  "You'll 
find  tobacco  about  somewhere." 

The  speaker  kept  his  eyes  on  a  page  of 
manuscript,  which  he  was  perusing  with 
eagerness.  In  a  few  minutes  he  threw  it 
down,  and  jumping  up,  shook  hands  heartily 
with  his  visitor. 

"  Same  old  game  1 "  enquired  "Welby. 

"Yes;  but  I've  nearly  mastered  it,  and  it's 
about  time;  we've  a  rehearsal  to-morrow  at 
twelve." 

"  Shall  I  hear  you  go  through  it  1 " 

"  Thanks,  there  is  one  scene  I'm  rather 
afraid  of;  I  know  the  words  right  enough, 
but  it's  a  very  different  thing  to  say  them 
when  you're  cutting  about  the  stage  with 
a  lot  of  furniture  to  tumble  over,  and  two 
or  three  people  about  who  don't  know  what 


you  are  going  to  do,  and  get  in  your  way. 
There  you  are,  I'm  going  to  start  from  the 
tenth  Une.     Give  me  my  cue." 

Welby  took  the  manuscript  and  read : 
" '  Loved  each  other  from  childhood.'  Who 
says  that  % " 

"  I  do,  to  Digby,  my  rival,"  explained 
Charlton.  "He  leans  towards  me  and 
whispers,  '  But  are  you  sure  she  loves  you 
still)  Look  at  that!'  He  hands  me  a  letter, 
from  which  I  learn  that  she  has  been 
deceiving  ma" 

"I  see,"  remarked  Welby,  tranquOly 
reading  the  next  cuo:  " '  Until  you  die.' " 

Charlton  gave,  with  energy,  the  next 
speech,  in  which  he  had  to  bewail  the 
crushing  of  his  hopes,  the  death  of  his 
aspirations,  and  to  declare  his  irrevocable 
intention  of  obtaining  revenge  on  the 
villain  who  had  supplanted  lum  in  the 
affections  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Welby 
listened  attentively,  checking  him  from  the 
manuscript.  When  he  had  finished  Welby 
remarked :  "  Yes,  you  know  that  all  right, 
but  are  you  going  to  say  it  like  that  1 " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  young 
actor  disconsolately ;  "  how  on  earth  ought 
Itosayiti" 

"  It  strikes  me  that  when  a  fellow  hears 
that  the  girl  he  loves  has  thrown  him  over 
for  another  man,  he  should  show  his 
emotion  in  his  countenance  to  some  extent." 

"  Don't  I  ? "  demanded  Chariton,  a  trifle 
sharply. 

"  You  show  emotion  enough,  but  it's  the 
wrong  sort  I  thought  you  had  a  violent 
cramp,  and  were  trying  to  ease  it  by  con- 
tortions. Now,  my  dear  boy,  you  know 
people  don't  behave  like  that  in  real  life  ; 
a  man  restrains  himself  even  in  the  crises 
of  his  existence." 

"  Nonsense ! "  returned  Charlton ;  "  how 
can  you  show  the  difference  between  an 
ordinary  event  and  a  crisis,  except  by 
gesture  and  voice  ? " 

"  You  ought  to  be  true  to  nature,"  per- 
sisted his  critic. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  but  how  can  I  be  t 
It's  my  one  desire  to  act  as  people  do  in  real 
life,  but  how  can  I  tell  how  a  man  would 
behave  who  learnt  he  had  been  jilted  1 
For  the  matter  of  that  I  don't  believe  you 
know  either." 

"I  can't  say  I  do  from  experience," 
assented  Welby,  "  but  if  I  had  to  study  a 
part — ^which  thank  goodness  I  haven't — I'd 
manage  somehow  to  know  how  the  thing 
was  really  done.  Though  it's  true  the 
public  won't  know  if  you're  right  or 
wrong." 
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"Yes,  they  will,"  interrupted  Charlton 
eagerly;  ''all  the  parts  IVe  studied  from 
life  have  been  successes  My  only  failures 
have  been  in  situations  where  I  had  to  rely 
on  my  imagination.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
see  a  fellow  thrown  over  by  a  girl,  I  would 
make  the  whole  theatre  rise  at  ma" 

Welby  puffed  a  big  doud  out  of  his  thick- 
stemmed  briar. 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear  boy,  your  duty 
is  clear.  Make  love  to  some  •  girl  who  is 
engaged ;  with  your  alluring  manners  you 
are  bound  to  succeed;  then  study  the  poor 
fellow  who  is  thrown  over." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  retorted  Charlton. 

Welby  laughed.  "  Ton  my  word  I  don't 
see  how  you're  going  to  manage  it  unless 
you  do  that.  I  almost  wish  I  were  en- 
gaged, BO  that  you  might  have  a  chance  of 
cutting  me  out.  By-the-bye,  have  you 
heard  that  Brown  has  become  engaged  to 
Miss  Harding  1 " 

''No;  has  he?"  exclaimed  Charlton. 
"  I  thought  that  Figgis  was  the  favoured 
individual." 

"  So  did  most  people,  but  it  seems  they 
were  wrong.  I  know  Brown  himself  used 
to  fancy  that  Miss  Harding  would  never 
have  him,  till  he  had  shot  his  rival  or  got 
him  married  to  some  one  else." 

"He's  coming  here  to-night,"  said 
Charlton,  rising  and  puUing  aside  the  cur- 
tains. "What  an  atrocious  evening!  I 
scarcely  expect  he'll  care  about  turning 
out  in  such  wretched  weather." 

Welby  also  rose  and  stretched  him- 
self. 

*'Eum  chap,  that  Brown,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  knocked  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipa 
"Not  a  favourite  of  mine.  You  mustn't 
mind  my  running  down  a  guest  of  yours- 
he  isn't  one  yet,  though." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  him," 
replied  Charlton ;  "  he  seems  to  have  an 
idea  that  the  whole  fun  of  existence  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  practical  jokes  he 
can  play  off  on  fellows — jokes  of  the  good 
old  type,  like  putting  a  jug  of  water  on  the 
top  of  a  door  to  fall  on  your  head  when 
you  come  into  his  room.  He  would  have 
made  his  fortune  fifty  years  ago  as  a  writer 
of  broad  farces." 

"  Has  he  ever  played  any  tricks  on  you  1 " 
asked  Welby,  laughing. 

"  Yes ;  only  two  nights  ago  he  asked  me 
to  his  rooms.  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  8itting-room,  and,  getting  no  reply, 
walked  in.  The  place  was  empty,  so, 
fancying  he  must  be  out  for  five  minutes, 
/  walked  in,  took  a  cigar  from,  his  box,  and 


sat  down  in  his  big  armchair.  ELalf-a- 
minute  afterwards,  my  cigar  disappeared 
suddenly.  Of  course  he  had  been  hiding 
behind  the  chair,  but  you  won't  believe 
what  a  turn  it  gave  me.  I  jumped  up  as 
if  I  had  been  shot,  and  he  laughed  tUl  I 
hoped  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit.  That's 
his  idea  of  a  joke.  I  should  like  to  let 
him  see  one  from  the  other  side." 

Welby  laughed  in  a  very  unsympathetic 
way,  and  Charlton  couldn't  help  joining. 

"Hell  sober  down  now  he's  got  en- 
gaged," remarked  the  former. 

"  Let's  hope  so,  or  his  wife  will  have  a 
strange  sort  Of  existence.  Look  here,  he'll 
be  here  in  five  minutes  if  he's  coming  at 
all ;  just  let  me  run  through  that  scene 
again." 

Welby  complied  after  various  protesta- 
tions, hoping,  he  remarked,  that  the  public 
would  derive  more  enjoyment  from  the 
performance  than  he  was  obtaining  firom 
the  rehearsal  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
scene  he  suddenly  threw  the  papers  down, 
exclaiming:  P  P«"  . 

"  I  have  it,  my  boy ;  you  shall  have  the 
scene  in  real  life  before  you're  many  minutes 
older." 

"Howl" 

"Through  Brown.  You  tell  him  that 
Figgis  has  cut  him  out" 

"  But  he  knows  that  he  hasn't" 

"  No,  he  doesn't.  Listen.  I  happen  to 
know  that  Miss  Harding  is  going  to-morrow 
to  visit  some  friends  at  Liverpool ;  now  it 
is  at  Liverpool  that  Figgis  lives." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"WeU,  Brown  hasn't  been  to  see  his 
fiancee  to-day,  because  I  met  him  this 
morning,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
Woolwich  for  the  day.  What  yon  must 
do  is  this.  Give  him  to  understand  that 
you  have  heard  that  Miss  Harding  at  the 
Days'  dance  two  nights  ago  was  seen  in  the 
arms  of  Figgis,  and  was  heard  to  promise 
that  she  would  go  down  to  Liverpool  a 
day  earlier  than  arranged,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  him." 

"  Yes,  but,  you  know,  all  this  is  drawii^ 
rather  too  much  on  one's  imagination." 

"  It's  in  a  good  cause  ;  yoa  will  be  able 
to  study  his  conduct.  Besides,  it's  (mly  a 
joke,  and  one  of  his  own  played  back 
on  him.  Of  course,  we  will  disabuse  him 
in  a  minute  'or  so,  when  you've  had  time 
to  see  how  he  acts.  By  Jove,  here  he 
comes ! " 

"  Mind  you  back  me  up,"  sud  Charlton 
hurriedly. 

"  All  right ;  be  careful  to  observe  him 
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doeely.     You'll  electrify  London  if  yon  can 
reproduce  the  scene  afterwards." 

There  was  no  time  to  make  further 
arrangements,  for  Brown's  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door  and  a  moment  after  he 
entered. 

"  Hullo,  you  fellows! "  he  cried,  "here's 
a  sweet  night  to  ask  a  man  out  in.  It's 
raining  cats  and  dogs." 

"Very  sorry,"  said  Charlton,  "but  we 
haven't  the  superintendence  of  the  weather, 
or  we  would  have  managed  it  better  for 
you.    Take  off  your  coat  and  sit  down." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Brown,  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair  without  taking  off  his  coat 
Bang  1  went  something  with  a  loud  report 
which  made  the  others  start* 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Brown,  laugh- 
ing hugely;  "it  isn't  dynamite;  it's  only 
this."  Me  pulled  out  the  remains  of  a  paper 
bag  that  he  had  blown  out  and  concealed 
under  his  coat  "By  Jove  I  how  you 
fellows  did  start,"  and  he  went  off  into 
another  fit  of  laughter. 

Welby  looked  at  Charlton  and  gave  an 
expressive  look,  which  was  meant  to  convey 
that  they  would  be  even  with  him  before 
long. 

However,  they  were  careful  not  to  betray 
their  intentions,  and  Charlton  hastened  to 
make  his  fresh  visitor  comfortable.  They 
began  talking  on  indifferent  subjects  till 
the  conversation  gradually  veered  round  to 
Brown's  recent  engagement 

"  Yes,"  remark^  that  gentleman,  "  I'm 
done  for  at  last.  The  days  of  my  liberty 
are  over;  the  lark  is  imprisoned  in  its 
cage,  content  with  its  lump  of  sugar,  in- 
stead of  soaring  over  the  fields,  seeking  its 
prey  from  the  hedges." 

"That's  not  bad,"  remarked  Welby, 
"though  a  little  mixed.  You  must  look 
upon  yourself  as  a  sort  of  conquering 
hero." 

"  Well,  yes,  to  some  extents"  acquiesced 
Brown  tranquilly.  "  I  can't  say  I  thought 
she  would  have  me  till  the  very  moment 
came ;  I'm  not  one  of  your  handsome  men 
with  Greek  profile  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  suppose  it  is  my  intellectual 
powers  that  carry  weight" 

"  Figgis  has  a  Greek  profile,"  remarked 
Welby  casually. 

"  Figgis  1"  exclaimed  Brown  contemp- 
tuously; "  I  could  be  angry  with  that  fellow 
if  I  were  not  able  to  pity  him.  Poor  old 
^igg^Sy  he  would  give  something  to  be  in 
my  8hoe&" 

Here  Charlton  and  Welby  looked  at  each 
other,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  heaved 


a  sigh.  Brown  heard  it  and  turned  round 
sharply. 

"^What  are  you  groaning  like  that  fort" 
he  enquired. 

"  Ask  Welby,"  said  Charlton. 

"  Ask  Chariton,"  said  Welby. 

"  I  ask  both  of  you,"  exclaimed  Brown. 

However,  neither  of  them  answered  for 
a  minute  or  two,  but  puffed  away  in  silence. 
Then  Welby  remarked : 

"^i89  Harding  is  going  to  visit  some 
people  at  Liverpool,  is  she  not  1 " 

"Yes;  what  of  it  1" 

"  That's  where  Figgis  lives,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Yes,  confound  him  !  He  met  her  there 
first  She  goes  down  to-morrow,  and  I  run 
down  next  day." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  to-day  ? "  asked 
Charlton. 

"  No,  I've  been  to  Woolwich ;  besides, 
she's  spending  the  day  at  Bayswater." 

Another  sigh  from  both  of  the  con- 
spirators. This  was  more  than  Brown 
could  stand. 

"Look  here,  you  pair  of  mysterious 
beings,"  he  said,  rising  and  putting  on  his 
hat,  "if  you  don't  tell  me  what  all  this 
sighing  and  mystic  signalling  mean,I  declare 
I'll  go  straight  home  and  leave  you  to  heave 
sighs  at  each  other." 

"  Now  for  it  1 "  whispered  Welby,  whilst 
Charlton  put  on  his  most  sympathetic  look 
and  began : 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Brown,  you  are 
insisting  on  our  telling  you,  so  don't  blame 
us  afterwards." 

"Fire  away  ! "  was  his  reply. 

Thus  encouraged,  Charlton  repeated  the 
story  agreed  on,  Welby  every  now  and  then 
putting  in  an  explanatory  word. 

"Watch  him  closely,"  whispered  the 
latter  to  the  actor. 

The  crisis  came.  Charlton  explained  to 
Brown  how  Miss  Harding  had  deceived 
him,  observing  narrowly  his  movements. 

There  was  little  to  observa  Almost 
before  he  had  told  his  story.  Brown  leapt 
for  the  door,  leaving  his  coat  behind  him. 
Before  the  others  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing, he  was  downstairs  and  out  of  sight 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay. 

"  Here's  a  mess  we're  in  1"  said  Charlton. 
"  What  shall  we  do  1 " 

"  The  question  is,  what  will  he  do  ] " 
returned  Welby.  "  We've  no  time  to  lose; 
we  must  follow  him.     Quick  ! " 

Charlton  pulled  on  his  boots,  seized  his 
hat  and  coat,  and  they  ran  down  the  stairs 
together.      Not  a  soul  was  in  sight,  the 
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Utile  street  was  deserted,  but  in  the 
distance  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  of  a  cab  rapidly  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter. 

"  This  is  getting  past  a  joke,"  said  Welby 
ruefully. 

"It's  your  fault,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
torted Charlton ;  "  if  yon  hadn't  su^ested 
it  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it^ 

''  It's  no  use  disputing  whose  fault  it  is ; 
the  question  is,  How  can  we  remedy  it  1 
What  do  you  propose? " 

"Let's  find  a  cab  first;  we  can  talk 
oyer  what  we  shall  do  when  we  have  found 


one. 


II 


"Come  along  then,"  assented  Welby. 
"  What  a  beast  of  a  night  it  is ;  I  shall 
catch  my  death  of  cold." 

"Serve  you  right,"  growled  his  com- 
panion, turning  up  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
"  We  sha'n't  get  a  crawler,  I'm  afraid,  till 
we  reach  the  Strand.  We'd  better  go  to 
the  stand." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  then  1 " 

"  One  of  us  had  better  drive  to  Brown's 
rooms  and  see  if  he  can  find  him  there;  the 
other  must  go  to  Miss  Harding's  house  on 
the  chance  of  his  having  gone  thera" 

"  And  suppose  we  find  him  at  neither  1" 
asked  Welby. 

"  Then  we  must  go  to  Liverpool,  I  sup- 
pose, unless  we  have  the  good  luck  to  catch 
him  at  the  station." 

Welby  gave  a  whistle.  He  had  not 
expected  to  be  let  in  for  a  journey  to  the 
north  by  the  night  express. 

"  Let's  see,  Liverpool  is  on  the  North- 
western line,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Yes ;  Euston  is  the  station." 

"  All  right,  I'll  meet  you  there  as  soon 
as  I  can.  You  drive  to  Miss  Harding's " 

"No,"  interrupted  Charlton,  "you  go 
there ;  you  know  her  better  than  I  do." 

"I  don't  think  I  do." 

"  You've  always  said  so  till  now,"  pro- 
tested Charlton. 

"  But  I  don't  know  her  well  enough  to 
make  an  afternoon  call  at  half-past  ten." 

"  You  needn't  go  in.  Just  ask  the  ser- 
vant if  Mr.  Brown  has  been  there,  that's 
alL  Here's  the  stand,  and,  thank  Heaven ! 
a  couple  of  cab&" 

"  Pour  -  wheelers  !  *  remarked  Welby 
ruefully. 

"  We  must  make  them  do.    Now,  in  you 

get ;  be  at  Euston  as  soon  as  you  can  in 

any  case,  and  I'll  do  the  same." 

"The  anticipations  of  the  ride  were  far 

from  pleasant.     The  cabs  looked  wet  and 

musty,  the  horses  worn-out  and  miserable, 


whilst  the  drivers  had  evidently  been  try- 
ing to  keep  the  wet  out  by  copious  pota- 
tions. But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so 
Welby  got  into  one  and  Charlton  into  the 
other,  both  regretting  the  cosy  room  they 
had  so  recently  left. 

CHAPTER  IL 

It  seemed  an  a^e  to  Charlton  before  he 
drew  up  at  Brown^s  chambers.  There  was 
no  light  to  be  seen  in  his  window,  which 
augured  ilL  Enquiry  of  the  housekeeper 
elicited  the  information  that  "  Mr.  Brown 
had  come  home  in  a  sorter  hurry,  and 
scarcely  stayed  a  minute,  and  then  told  her 
he  was  going  to  Liverpool,  and  that  he 
wouldn't  want  breakfast  in  the  morning." 

This  confirmed  Charlton's  worst  fears; 
his  only  hope  now  was  to  reach  the  station 
in  time  to  stop  him.  He  leamt  that  not 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  Brown's  departure,  so  there  was  still 
a  chanca  As  he  drove  on  he  comforted 
himself  by  thinking  that  trains  didn't  ran 
very  often  at  that  time  of  ni^ht,  and  that 
in  all  probability  there  would  not  be  one 
due  to  start  just  as  Brown  reached  the 
station,  in  that  case  he  would  be  obliged 
to  wait  there,  and  the  chances  were  in 
favour  of  his  (Charlton's)  arrival  in  tirna 
This  hope  was  sufficient  to  render  him 
unconscious  of  the  dampness  of  the  cushions 
on  which  he  was  sitting  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  by  no  means  equipped  for 
spending  a  night  away  from  homa 

Euston  at  last  1  He  jumped  out  oi  his 
crazy  vehicle,  gave  the  cabman  double  his 
fare  because  he  could  not  wait  to  obtain 
chance,  and  rushed  on  to  the  platform.  It 
was  aeserted ;  he  returned  to  the  waiting- 
rooms  and  booking-office;  some  dozen 
people  were  about,  but  no  Brown.  Even 
Welby  had  not  yet  appeared;  Charlton  was 
alone. 

"  When  did  the  last  train  start  for  Li?er- 
pool  1 "  he  asked  the  first  official  he  met 

With  provoking  slowness  the  man  re- 
plied :  "  About  an  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes  ago,  sir." 

"  You're  quite  sure  t " 

"  Yes,  sir."  The  question  touched  hia 
official  pride,  and  he  turned  away  disgusted. 

What  was  the  next  thing  to  be  donet  It 
was  clear  Brown  had  not  yet  started  for 
Liverpool.  There  was  still  the  hope  thtt 
Welby  had  found  the  missing  man  at  Mis 
Harding's.  Until  one  or  the  other  turned 
up  he  must  wait  at  the  station. 

To  satisfy  his  mind  he  found  out  the 
[  time  of  the  next  train  to  liverpool ;  one 
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started  in  about  three-qoartera  of  an 
hour. 

"  Oh,  confound  it  all  1"  he  muttered  to 
himself, "  how  am  I  to  stand  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  this  wretched  place  1  Just 
long  enough  to  be  a  nuisance,  just  too  short 
to  let  one  go  anywhere  first  One  good 
thing,  I  must  see  Brown  or  Welby  soon." 

However,  this  did  not  seem  so  decided  a 
necessity  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  neither  of  them  came.  Charlton 
was  getting  more  and  more  anxious.  He 
look^  at  uie  dock,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
stopped.  His  own  watch  made  no  more 
progress.  He  had  never  so  acutely  felt  the 
truui  of  the  simile  of  the  leaden  feet  of 
time.  At  last,  when  it  was  nearly  twelve, 
a  cab  rumbled  up  to  the  entrance,  but,  alas ) 
it  did  not  contam  Brown,  as  for  a  moment 
he  had  hoped ;  instead  there  stumbled  out 
the  miserable  Welby,  wet,  i^iuddy,  and  in 
a  bad  temper. 

'^  Have  you  found  him  ?  "  enquired 
Charlton  eagerly. 

''  No,  you  can  see  that,  can't  you? " 

"  YouVe  been  to  the  house  1 " 

''Yes,  I  wish  I  hadn't;  this  fool  of  a  cab- 
man took  me  to  the  wrong  street  and  I  had 
to  get  on  the  box  and  help  drive,  he  was 
as  drunk  as  a  lord.  This  is  a  nice  sort  of 
evening  to  spend.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  now  1 " 

"  We  must  go  to  Liverpool  and  find  out 
if  he's  gone  to  the  house  where  Miss 
Harding  is  going  to-morrow;  if  he  isn't 
there  we  must  go  to  Figgis's  place." 

*'  When's  the  next  train !  '^ 

"  In  six  minutes — no,  fiva" 

"  Well,  but  Where's  Brown  t "  ejaculated 
Welby.  "He  can't  have  gone  without  our 
seeing  him,  I  suppose  t 

Charlton  gave  an  inarticulate  gasp  and 
seized  a  porter  going  by.  ''  Porter, 
doesn't  the  Midland  line  go  to  Liverpool  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  this  is  the  best  service." 

"  We're  done  !  "  cried  Charlton  with 
despair  in  his  look ;  "  whilst  we  have  been 
waiting  here  he  has  started  from  St  Pancras. 
We  are  a  couple  of  bom  fools  1 " 

"  Where's  a  time-table  !  "  exclaimed 
Welby,  rushing  to  the  office.  In  a  few 
seconds  they  found  that  their  fate  was 
almost  worse  than  they  had  thought  In 
two  minutes  from  that  very  moment  the 
Liverpool  train  from  St  Pancras  would  be 
moving  out  of  the  station. 

'*  TUs  settles  it,"  said  Welby  in  the  tone 
of  resigned  despair ;  '*  we  have  had  about  as 
bad  a  run  of  ill-luck  as  we  could  well  have 
imagined." 


'*  There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow 
him,"  said  Charlton.  <<  We'd  better  take 
our  tickets,  we  haven't  a  minute  to  spai^." 

They  bought  their  return  tickets  and 
took  their  seats  in  a  smoking-carriage.  It 
did  not  seem  long  now  before  they  were 
off.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  com- 
partment ;  the  lamp  burnt  dim,  the  rain 
pelted  against  the  windows  ;  looking  out 
mto  tiie  darkness  all  they  could  see  was 
the  reflection  of  their  uninviting  resting- 
place. 

They  did  not  talk  for  the  first  few  miles. 
When  they  had  passed  Willesden,howevery 
Charlton  threw  himself  back  in  the  comer 
and  said: 

''As  we  are  here,  old  man,  we  may 
as  well  be  as  comfortable  as  we  can. 
Aren't  you  going  to  smoke  1 " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  a  weed ! "  iutked 
Charlton ;  "  we  came  away  in  such  a  hurry 
I  forgot  to  put  any  in  my  pocket" 

Welby  dived  into  his  coat-tails  but  drew 
back  his  hsmd  with  a  smothered  groan. 

"  I've  left  my  case  and  pouch  at  your 
rooms  1" 

This  was  a  facer ;  to  endure  a  long  night 
journey  without  smoking  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  anticipate.  Welby  threw  himself 
back  in  his  comer  with  a  growL 

"Of  all  the  wild-goose  chases  I  ever 
took  part  in,  this  is  the  wildest,"  he  said. 

"  It's  an  awful  nuisance,  I  own,"  assented 
Charlton,  "but  it  can't  be  helped.  Just 
fancy,  my  dear  fellow,  what  will  happen 
if  we  don't  get  hold  of  him.  There  will 
be  a  scene  between  him  and  Miss  Harding; 
he  may  tiy  and  smash^  Figgis  or  get 
smashed  himself ;  there  will  be  a  general 
hoUaballoo  amongst  all  their  firiends ;  and 
whatever  happens  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  we  shall  never  be  f omven  by  any  of 
the  people  concerned.  Hane  it,  man  1 
what  would  Miss  Harding  think  of  ust 
I  should  never  have  the  face  to  see  her 
again." 

"She  wouldn't  mind  that  much,"  was 
Welby's  surly  rejoinder.  "  At  any  rate,  I 
don't  much  see  the  good  of  rattling  down 
to  Heaven  knows  where  at  this  time  of 
night  What  do  you  suppose  Brown  will 
do  when  he  gets  to  Liverpool  %  'Twill  be 
too  late  for  mm  to  call  where  Miss  Harding 
is  supposed  to  be  staying." 

"  He  may  go  on  to  see  Figgis,"  sug- 
gested Charlton. 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  for  following 
him  there?" 

"  I  think  that  will  be  the  wisest  thin^E^" 
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"Very  well  I  only  hope  it  will  be 
finer  weather  in  Liverpool  than  it  is  here, 
or  else  that  it  will  be  so  fearfnl  that  even 
Brown's  jealousy  will  be  damped,  and  he 
will  postpone  his  visit  till  the  morning/' 

**  I  hope  he  will,  but  there's  no  telling 
what  a  fellow  like  Brown  will  do.  He's 
capable  of  routing  Figgis  out  of  bed  and 
making  him  fight  it  out  on  the  spot." 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Welby,  "  where  does 
Figgis  live  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Charlton  ;  "  I've 
never  been  so  far  north  as  Liverpool  in  my 
life.     Don't  you  know  1 " 

"11"  exclaimed  Welby ;  « I  haven't  the 
ghost  of  an  idea." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

"Things  look  bluer  than  ever,"  said 
Charlton.     "  We  shall  have  to  enquire." 

"  Enquire  ! "  sneered  Welby. 

"  There  must  be  a  Liverpool  directory," 
suggested  Charlton. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  he  will  have  called  long 
before  we've  discovered  which  Figgis  our 
man  is  out  of  the  four  or  five  or  dozen  in 
the  directory.  Who  are  the  people  with 
whom  Miss  Harding  is  going  to  stay  t  " 

"  Fletcher  is  the  name,  I  .think,"  said 
Charlton,  "  but  I  haven't  an  idea  of  the 
address.     Don't  tell  me  you  don't  know  1 " 

"  I  won't  tell  you  if  you  wish  me  not  to, 
but  all  the  same  I  don't  know." 

Charlton  looked  more  blankly  at  him 
than  before. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  so  intimate 
with  the  Hardings  that  you  knew  all  about 
their  friends,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  the  addresses  of  all  the 
people  they  know  in  the  country,"  retorted 
Welby.  "When  you  said  so  decidedly 
that  we  must  call  at  Figgis's  and  on  the 
people  Miss  Harding  was  going  to  stay 
with,  I  naturally  concluded  you  knew 
where  they  lived." 

The  conversation  was  assuming  a  re- 
criminatory tone.  Charlton  did  not  reply 
to  the  last  speech,  but  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  and  pretended  to  so  to  sleep. 
Welby  did  the  same,  and  they  kept  in 
their  respective  comers  for  more  than  an 
hour  without  saying  a  word. 

"  I  say,  Charlton,"  said  Welby  sud- 
denly. 

"Welll^" 

"  Were  you  asleep  t " 

"  Oh  no;  fire  away  !" 

"  What  had  we  better  do  1 " 

"  Go  straight  back  to  town,  and  let  the 
wretched  tangle  straighten  itself  as  best  it 

CAD." 


"That's  my  view.  This  was  my  first 
practical  joke  and  it  shall  be  the  last." 

"  We  shall  only  be  quits  with  the  fellow 
after  aU,"  said  Charlton ;  "  all  this  wretched 
journey  must  count  as  some  sort  of  set-off 
to  what  he  has  gone  through." 

"  I  say,  my  boy,"  remarked  Welby,  with 
a  twinkle  of  mischief  in  his  eye,  "  did  you 
get  many  ideas  of  the  way  to  act  that 
scene  1 " 

"  Oh,  the  scene "  but  he  burst  out 

laughing  in  spite  of  himself,  the  remem- 
brance was  too  comical  "  In  the  piece  I 
have  a  long  scene  on  the  stage  after  tiie 
announcement,"  he  continued,  "  and  that 
fellow  Brown  never  stayed  an  instant; 
'twas  one  wild  leap  for  the  door  and 
that  was  alL  That  may  be  the  way  Uiey 
do  it  in  real  life,  but  U  so  the  author  of 
the  play  isn't  aware  of  it  Oh,  the  whole 
business  is  a  most  awful  fraud." 

Good-humour  was,  for  a  time,  restored 
by  the  recollection  of  the  evening's  inci- 
dents, but  the  influence  of  the  hour  and 
surroundings  were  too  powerful;  before 
long  they  Doth  sank  into  their  former 
mental  condition.  Neither  of  Uiem  could 
sleep ;  till  now  they  had  not  tried  ihach, 
and  now  that  they  did  try  they  could  not 
manage  it  So  they  sat  and  shivered 
as  the  train  shot  swifUy  along  throng 
the  pelting  rain,  the  half-hours  dragging 
weanly  along. 

"  Well,  we  are  a  couple  of  fools,"  was 
the  first  remark  mada  It  came  from 
Welby. 

"  I  dare  say  we  are,"  replied  Charlton, 
"  but  what  is  the  latest  proof  of  it  f  " 

"  We  never  looked  in  the  time-table  to 
see  whether  our  train  or  the  Midland  one 
reaches  Liverpool  first  If  ours  does,  aU  we 
have  to  do  is  to  meet  the  other,  and  stop 
him  as  he  gets  out" 

"By  Jove  1  there's  a  slender  thread  of 
hope  yet  We  must  ask  the  guard  next  time 
we  stop.  He  may  know  which  arrives 
first" 

"  Yes ;  but  how  far  is  it  from  one  station 
to  the  o^er  % " 

"I  haven't  an  idea;  but  a  cab  ought  to 
do  it  in  very  litUe  time." 

The  new  hope  thoroughly  woke  them 
up,  and  they  awaited  with  eagerness  the 
next  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  guard. 
Directly  the  train  stopped  Charlton  jumped 
out,  and  rushed  along  the  platfonn. 

"  Does  this  train  or  the  Midland  reach 
Liverpool  first?"  he  demanded  eagerly. 

"Midland,  sir,  five  minutes  before  we 
[do." 
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Charlton  gave  a  groan  of  despair. 

"  It  may  be  late  though,  sir/'  added  the 
guard,  seeing  his  disappointment ;  **  them 
Midhmd  trains  often  are." 

Charlton  knew  bj  instinct  that  this  was 
a  libel,  merely  uttered  to  calm  him,  and 
by  way  of  a  thrust  at  the  rival  company. 

''  What  time  are  we  due  1 "  he  asked. 

**  Six  ten,  sir,  and  we  shall  be  there  to 
the  minute.'' 

This,  at  all  events,  was  comforting,  and 
with  this  crumb  of  consolation  Charlton 
tried  to  be  content  But  even  that  was 
denied  him,  for,  as  he  roamed  along  the 
platform  in  search  of  his  compartment,  he 
heard  an  angry  voice  call  out :  **  Are  we 
going  to  stop  here  all  night,  guard  %  We're 
thirteen  minutes  late  already." 

Welby  saw  by  his  companion's  face  that 
the  news  was  not  encouraging.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  now  but  to  wait,  a  most 
aggravating  method  of  passing  time.  They 
were  tired  of  talking,  both  of  them  were  very 
sleepy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  considerably 
out  of  temper.  Charlton  was  wondering 
how  on  earth  he  was  to  get  back  in  time 
for  rehearsal ;  a  subject  of  wonder  that 
lasted  him  some  time,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Welby 
sat  in  his  comer  in  silence,  except  when  he 
muttered  something  to  himself  that  would 
have  been  as  well  left  unspoken. 

The  lights  of  Liverpool  appeared  at  last 
The  two  unwilling  travellers  shook  them- 
selves thoroughly  awake,  and  gazed  into 
the  misty  distance. 

"  One  good  thing,"  said  Charlton,  "  we 
haven't  any  luggage  to  bother  about." 

"I  wish  to  goodness  I  had,"  retorted 
Welby ;  "  I  don't  at  all  relish  a  night  out 
without  my  bag." 

"  We  had  better  plan  our  action,"  sug- 
gested Charlton ;  **  what  shall  we  do 
directly  we  arrive?" 

"  I  don't  much  care.  I've  reached  the 
state  of  absolute  indifference  to  everything. " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  now  we've  come  so  far 
we  must  do  what  we  can.  We  had  better 
take  a  cab  to  the  Midland  station ;  if  we 
meet  Brown's  train  it's  all  right,  if  we  don't 
we  will  go  to  the  Midland  Hotel — I  suppose 
there  is  one — and  see  if  he's  there." 

"  And  supposing  he  isn'tl "  asked  Welby. 

"Then  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  re- 
sources." 

''  I  am  glad  of  that,  because  I  mean  to 
go  to  bed  and  get  a  good  night's  rest,  what- 
ever happens.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sleep  for 
a  week." 

The  minutes  seemed  to  creep  on ;  appa- 


rently the  train  had  caught  up  some  of  its 
lost  time,  for  it  was  now  only  five  minutes 
past  six  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  town. 
However,  the  very  last  part  of  a  journey 
is  generally  the  slowest,  and,  as  they 
jumped  on  to  the  platform,  they  noticed  that 
the  clock  pointed  to  thirteen  minutes  past 
the  hour.  To  seize  the  first  cab,  and  leap 
into  it,  was  the  work  of  a  second ;  then 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  again  to  wait 

''I  hope  to  goodness  his  train  is  late," 
said  Charlton  feverishly. 

''Can't  hear  what  you  say,"  shouted 
Welby,  "  this  cab  makes  such  a  row." 

«  Never  mind,"  shouted  back  Charlton. 

In  less  time  than  they  anticipated 
they  reached  the  Midland  station.  "You 
pay  him,"  cried  Charlton,  jumping  out 
before  the  cab  stopped,  and  rushing  down 
the  platform.  Welby  gave  the  man  a 
couple  of  coins  without  waiting  to  see  if 
they  were  sovereigns  or  shillings,  and  then 
ran  in  pursuit  of  his  companion. 

'*  We're  in  time,"  shouted  the  latter  as 
he  approached,  **  there's  been  a  stoppage  on 
the  line." 

« That's  all  right,"  ejaculated  Welby. 
''  How  long  before  the  train  will  be  in  ) " 

This  necessitated  further  enquiries.  The 
result  was  not  so  gratifying  as  they  could 
have  wished.  The  train  could  not  possibly 
arrive  for  half  an  hour. 

"  Half  an  hour  ! "  exclaimed  Welby ; 
"  there  will  be  nothing  of  me  loft  in  half 
an  hour.  Look  here,  Charlton,  I  resign. 
I'm  going  to  bed." 

''  Nonsense  1  if  you're  so  sleepy  as  that 
take  a  nap  in  the  waiting-room,  and  I'll 
call  you  when  the  train  is  coming.  One  of 
us  isn't  enough  to  check  everybody;  he 
might  slip  by  without  being  seen." 

"  All  right ;  don't  forget  to  wake  me." 
Welby  stumbled  away,  and  in  two  minutes 
was  fast  asleep  with  his  head  on  the 
table. 

The  next  half -hour  was  the  slowest 
Charlton  had  ever  spent  It  passed  at  last 
though,  and  a  porter  warned  him  that  in 
two  minutes  the  train  would  arrive.  He 
hurriedly  woke  up  Welby,  who  was  in  a 
worse  temper  than  ever  at  being  disturbed, 
and  they  took  up  their  positions  to  check 
the  passengers  as  they  descended. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  they  might 
have  been  seen  walking  towards  the  hotel 
with  a  look  of  absolute  disgust  on  their 
countenances.  No  Brown  was  with  them, 
their  last  hope  had  failed ;  they  had  doi^^ 
all  they  could,  and  must  rest  as  satisfied 
they  were  able.  They  had  come  two  koB 
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miles  from  home  to  a  town  where  they 
were  absolute  strangers ;  they  had  missed 
their  night's  rest  and  thoroughly  knocked 
themselves  up,  and  all  for  nothing.  ''It 
was  enough  to  make  a  man  shoot  hmiself/' 
as  Welby  remarked  before  tumbling  into 
bed 

Charlton  sat  up  for  a  few  minutes  to 
scribble  a  couple  of  telegrams  to  Brown — 
one  addressed  to  his  rooms,  the  other  to 
the  care  of  Miss  Harding.  He  explained 
that  the  whole  a£fair  was  a  joke,  and  asked 
him  to  call  in  the  evening. 

The  rehearsal  was  begun  before  Charlton 
left  Liverpool ;  his  absence  necessitated  a 
further  telegram  to  the  stage-manager. 
The  two  friends  reached  town  again  aiter 
night  had  fallen,  feeling  as  ''sold"  and 
miserable  as  they  well  could.  They  drove 
to  Charlton's  chambers,  and  the  first  thing 
they  noticed  was  a  note  on  the  table.  It 
ran  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Charlton, — ^Very  sorry  to  have 
left  you  80  unceremoniously  last  night  I 
went  home,  intending  to  go  on  to  Liver- 
pool, but  it  struck  me  on  my  way  to  Euston 
that  possibly  you  might  have  been  joking, 
so  I  drove  to  Miss  Harding's  to  see  if  s|ie 
had  gone  to  Liverpool  or  not,  arriving  at 
the  house  two  minutes  after  Welby  called. 
I  have  annexed  a  dozen  of  your  '  Henry 
Clays '  to  repay  me  for  the  cost  of  cab-fare. 
I  won't  charge  you  for  loss  of  time.  Thanks 
for  your  telegram ;  I  will  look  in  to-night 
and  have  a  chat.  Affectionate  regards  to 
Welby.— Yours,  Rex  Brown." 

"  Sweet  letter,"  said  Welby.  "  Do  you 
think  he  will  come  to-night  1 " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  know  I  shall  be 
out" 

"  Perhaps  'twould  be  wise.  By-the-bye, 
I  think  you  had  better  act  conventionflJljr 
in  future,  and  not  try  any  more  experi- 
mental studies  from  the  life.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me  ? " 

Charlton  emphatically  did. 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  FANCY. 

By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudup). 

The  dark  days  were  over.  Every  field 
and  wood-path  round  about  Bailham  was 
a  primrose  ona  The  crops,  both  in  field 
and  garden,  promised  a  splendid  harvest. 
Altogether  Eailham  was  at  its  best  and 
brightest  when  young  Dr.  Dacre's  two 
sisters  came  to  see  him  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  "new  home." 


They  still  spoke  of  it  as  that,  though  he 
had  beien  settled  at  Bailham  for  two  years, 
for  up  to  that  time  he  had  lived  at  home  in 
the  family  nest,  and  had  been  in  practice 
with  his  father  up  in  the  north  of  iSigland. 
But  on  the  fiftther^s  death  the  property  had 
to  be  divided  for  the  ffood  of  the  family, 
and  Bichard  Dacres  had  thought  it  better 
to  sell  the  practice,  and  by  this  means  to 
secure  the  comfort  and  incomes  of  his 
maiden  sisters,  and  to  trust  to  his  own 
talents  to  make  one  for  himself  else- 
whera 

An  openine  ofiered  at  Bailham — a  thriv- 
ing little  mancet-town  in  Norfolk — and  he 
put  himself  into  the  opening  promptly,  and 
filled  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  himself 
and  his  patients. 

For  two  years  his  sisters  had  talked  at 
frequent  intervals  of  coming  to  see  him. 
But  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  their  disinclina- 
tion to  move  from  the  place  they  knew  by 
heart,  had  stood  in  the  way  hitherta  But 
now  at  last  they  had  really  come  to  visit 
their  brother  in  his  own  house. 

His  house  was  a  red-brick  one,  standing 
back  from  the  street,  with  a  ptved  court 
surrounded  by  narrow  beds  of  old-fashioned 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  protected  from 
straying  footsteps  of  man  or  beast  by 
high  iron  railing  in  front  of  it  It  had 
steep  steps  leadmg  to  its  front  door,  and 
high  narrow  windows,  and  was  altogether 
very  much  like  dozens  of  houses  that 
you  may  see  in  any  old  English  market- 
town. 

His  household  consisted  of  a  working 
housekeeper,  a  "  handy  girl,'*  as  the  house- 
keeper was  good  enough  to  call  her,  and  a 
groom.  There  was  about  the  place  a  serene 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  cont^t — an  air  of 
"  going  on  "  as  it  was,  that  made  the  Miss 
Dacres  hope  that  their  brother  was  going 
to  follow  their  example,  and  not  burden 
himselfwithawifeand  large  family  as  their 
eldest  brother  had  done. 

Indeed,  they  were  so  pleased  with  Bail- 
ham and  its  friendly,  hospitable  inhabi- 
tants, so  happy  to  be  again  under  the  same 
roof-tree  with  Dick,  tnat  they  soon  made 
a  proposition,  to  which  he  assented  heartily, 
little  thinking  of  the  coil  of  difiiculties  in 
which  it  wouM  involve  him  by-and-by. 

What  they  proposed  was  this.  Ihst 
they  should  give  up  their  present  abode  in 
the  faraway  Northumbrian  village  ;  brisff 
their  household  gods  to  Bailham;  and 
settle  down  with  their  brother  in  the  house 
.in  the  High  Street  on  their  united  incomes. 
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The  additional  servant  whom  they  wonld 
provide  and  pay — a  trim  and  tidy  parlour- 
maid— was  the  one  bit  of  living  fomitnre 
that  was  needed  in  the' doctor's  establish- 
ment For  the  working  housekeeper  had 
her  hands  fully  occupied  by  culinary  duties, 
and  the  "handy  girl/'  being  of  an  unobtru- 
sive and  timid  temperament,  generally 
retired  to  the  garret  or  the  washhouse  li 
the  surgery-bell  was  rung  with  a  force  and 
decision  that  betokened  any  other  than  a 
parish  patient 

Moreover,  their  good  old-fashioned  fur- 
niture, which  belonged  to  a  period  when 
massiveness  and  solidity  were  in  vogue, 
would  fill  up  the  empty  rooms  and  give 
that  air  of  its  occupants  being  <dd  residents 
in  their  home  which  the  l£ss  Dacres  so 
much  esteemed. 

Accordingly,  as  their  brother  heartily 
agreed  to  it,  ike  proposition  was  speedily 
carried  into  effect  It  was  the  time  of  the 
earliest  spring  when  the  Miss  Dacres  first 
came  to  Raiiham  as  guests.  It  was  the 
time  of  roses  when  they  journeyed  thither 
the  second  time  to  settle  down  with  Dick. 

They  were  both  older  than  the  doctor. 
Indeed,  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  boy  still, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  thirty.  The  elder 
of  the  two  sisters  was  at  least  fifteen  and 
the  younger  seven  or  eight  years  his  senior. 
But  they  were  bright,  energetic,  strong, 
healthy,  happy-hearted  women,  with  no 
aggravating ''  Uttle  ways  "  about  them,  and 
Dick  Dacre  soon  found  himself  surrounded 
by  an  undefinable  atmosphere  of  home 
comfort,  to  which  he  had  for  so  long  been 
a  stranger. 

It  was  a  market-day  in  Bailham,  and 
market-day  was  always  rather  an  exciting 
and  eventful  day  for  the  Miss  Dacres.  In 
the  first  place,  everyone  from  all  the  region 
round  drove  into  Bailham  on  that  day,  for 
the  volunteer  band  played,  and  one  was 
sure  of  meeting  everyone  else,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  a  gala-day.  The  great  county 
ladies  would  come  in,  and  drive  about  to 
the  stationer's,  and  the>  milliner's,  and  the 
music-shop,  and  confectioner's,  and  chat 
and  laugh  with  one  another  in  open  car- 
riages at  shop-doors,  or  standing  by  the 
counters. 

The  Miss  Dacres  knew  everybody  by 
sifht,  and  many  they  knew  to  speak  ta 
Their  house  was  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
street  Their  shady,  flower-scented  draw- 
ing-room, with  its  litter  of  pretty  needle- 
work, was  a  charming  place  for  afternoon 
tea !  So  it  had  come  to  be  an  established 
custom  with  many  x>t   those  who  were  | 


Dick's  patients,  to  finish  up  their  day  in 
Bailham  before  their  drive  home  with  a 
''  cup  of  tea  and  a  chat  with  the  Dacrea" 

The  tea  was  in  full  progress,  one  after- 
noon, and  there  was  to  be  heard  that 
sound  of  ceaseless  babble  and  laughter 
which  indicates  satisfaction  with  both 
speakers  and  audience. 

The  Miss  Dacres  were  enjoying  their 
little  feast  as  usual  They  were  quite 
outside  any  local  jealousies,  and  though 
they  were  taken  freely  into  the  midst  of 
this  society,  there  still  hung  about  them 
that  subtle  charm  of  being  foreign  ele- 
ments, and  perfectly  independent^  which 
is  duly  valued  by  a  circle  that  has  grown 
to  be  a  little  monotonous  to  itself. 

The  only  regret  the  two  sisters  felt  on 
these  pleasant  social  afternoons,  was  that 
Dick  was  invariably  too  much  engaged  ever 
to  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
roouL  For  the  Miss  Dacres  took  quite  an 
amiable  pride  in  having  the  room  full  of 
"  good  "  people,  and  of  knowing  that  "  all 
the  town  could  see "  the  number  of  car- 
riages, and  victorias,  and  Norfolk-carts  that 
waited  about  outside  their  door. 

"All  this  is  very  good  for  Dick,  it  gets 
him  talked  about^"  the  affectionate  sisters 
would  say  in  congratulatory  tones  when 
their  visitors  deps^bed;  "besides,  hell  be 
thought  quite  a  family  man  now  we  are 
living  with  him,  and  people  see  how 
homelike  and  domesticated  it  all  looks." 

This  they  would  say  to  each  other 
approvingly,  but  if  any  rash  acquaintance 
chanced  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  young  Dr.  Dacre  if  he  took 
a  W&,  and  became  a  family  man  in  reidity, 
the  suggestion  was  scouted  by  the  sisters 
as  being  utterly  unworthy  ox  the  object, 
and  derogatory  to  their  care  of  him. 

It  happened  on  this  particular  market- 
day  that  Dr.  Dacre  broke  through  his  rule 
of  avoidance  of  his  sisters'  afternoon  tea- 
party,  and  came  in,  greatly  to  their  delight 
and  surprise,  at  quite  an  early  stage  of  the 
entertamment 

Just  for  a  moment  Miss  Dacre  had  a 
qualm  I  She  could  not  help  wishing  either 
that  Mrs.  Qower  had  not  brougnt  her 
pretty  young  daughter  Nina  with  her  this 
day,  or  that  Dick  had  deferred  coming  in 
until  the  Growers  had  departed. 

Not  but  what  the  G<)wer8  were  unex- 
ceptionable people,  quite  "good  people" 
by  birth,  station,  and  income.  But  Nina 
would  never  do  for  the  wife  of  a  struggling, 
rising  young  professional  man.  Miss  Dacre 
assurod  he»elf,  and  in  the  same  flush  of 
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thought  almost,  she  reflected  that  ''Dick 
was  not  a  marrying  man,  no  need  to  fear 
for  him." 

Pretty  Nina  Qower  had  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Dacre,  though  she 
often  came  with  her  mother  to  have  a 
chat  "with  those  nice  old  maids/'  his 
sisters.  Nina  was  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  in  the  first  ecstasy  of 
delight  at  the  success  that  youth  and 
beauty  commanded.  She  had  only  ''  come 
out''  the  previous  winter,  but  she  had 
come  out  royally  1 

Her  first  recognised  appearance  in 
public  had  been  at  a  grand  ball,  given  in 
honour  of  Royalty.  Nina  had  waltzed  with 
princes  at  this  ball,  and  ever  since  had 
been  much  flattered,  followed,  courted, 
bored^  by  admiration,  and  remark,  and 
attention.  But  she  was  a  sensible  girl, 
and  kept  her  head  wonderfully.  Only,  it 
is  not  astonishing  that  she  should  not  take 
the  vivid  interest  in  Dr.  Dacre  which  his 
sisters  feared  she  might. 

But  presently  the  nabit  of  her  sex  made 
her  a  little  more  observant  of  the  only 
man  present.  She  had  given  him  a  cool 
little  bow  when  he  came  near  her  in  his 
own  drawing-room,  and  he  had  begun 
talking  to  her  mother  as  indifferently  as  if 
she  (Nina)  were  a  thousand  miles  away. 
She  was  not  weak,  or  vain,  or  exacting, 
or  selfish,  but  she  had  very  recently 
waltzed  with  princes,  and  they  had  thought 
her  worth  looking  at  and  talking  to  I 

She  was  a  veiy  pretty  girl,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking girl,  which  was  even 
better  than  the  prettinesa  Her  golden- 
brown  hair  was  long  and  immensely  thick. 
Her  oval  face  was  of  that  creamy  tint 
which  Ughts  up  into  lily-leaf  fairness  by 
artificial  light ;  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as 
the  (xermander  speedwell ;  and  her  figure 
and  carriage  were  graceful  as  could  be  de- 
sired. On  the  whole,  it  was  rather  odd  that 
Dr.  Dacre  should  stand  within  a  couple  of 
yards  of  her,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  without  once 
looking  at  her. 

He  was  talking  seriously  and  earnestly 
enough  to  her  mother,  so  that  Nina  could 
venture  a  glance  in  his  direction  without  any 
fear  of  the  glance  being  marked  by  him, 
and  attributed  .to  undue  interest.  What  a 
nice,  firm,  dark,  earnest,  thoughtful,  ob- 
servant face  he  had,  to  be  sure !  It 
made  her  feel  quite  sympathetic  with  his 
unknown  subject,  and  a  little  regretful 
about  her  cool  little  bow.  Something 
of  tbeae  feelings  manifested  tliem&eWea  in 


her  expression,  and  Miss  Dacre,  catching 
sight  of  this,  in  an  instant  felt  quite 
alarmed. 

*'My  dear  Miss  Oower,  you  are  quite 
tired;  you're  too  much  in  the  &un,  I'm 
sure.  The  spring  afternoon  sun  is  so  very 
trying;  I  suppose  the  fact  is,  we're  not 
accustomed  to  heat  and  brightness  after 
the  long  winter  days.  Come  over  here 
and  look  at  my  mantelpiece  and  fire-place 
curtains  for  the  summer." 

So  she  gabbled  away,  full  of  good  ia- 
tentions,  and  managed  to  draw  Nina  out 
of  Dr.  Dacre's  vicimty  before  he  had  time 
to  bestow  a  look  or  thought  upon  her. 

He  was  caUed  out  to  the  surgery  a 
minute  after  this,  and  before  he  came  back 
Mrs.  Gower  had  taken  her  daughter  away. 
Nina  was  the  charioteer,  driving  a  perfect 
pair  of  small  bay  cobs  in  a  way  ihat  called 
forth  a  good  deal  of  admiring  remark  as 
they  passed  through  Railham  on  iheir  way 
to  Uieir  own  place,  Blindon  HalL 

''What  a  very  sensible,  good,  kind 
young  man  Dr.  Dacre  seems  to  be,"  Mra 
Grower  began ;  "  he  was  telling  me  of  an 
accident  that  happened  only  this  afternoon, 
and  I  could  tell  from  the  way  he  spoke 
that  his  heart  is  quite  in  his  work." 

'*  I  wanted  to  hear  what  he  was  saying," 
Nina  confessed,  and  then  added  with  a 
smile  :  "  but  his  sister  harpooned  me,  and 
carried  me  off  to  look  at  some  (sewel- 
work." 

"  It  really  is  very  sad ;  a  circus  came  in 
to  the  town  this  morning,  and  one  of  the 
young  women  riders  was  practising  a  jump 
she  was  to  take  to-night  when  the  hone 
slipped,  and  came  down  with  such  violence 
that  she  was  shot  yards  over  its  head.  She 
hadn't  recovered  consciousness  when  he 
came  home,  and  the  people  she's  travelling 
with  seem  very  hard  about  it  They  say 
she's  only  just  joined  their  company.  They 
know  nothing  about  her,  and  can't  be 
troubled  to  do  much  for  her.  Dr.  Dacra 
came  home  to  ask  his  sisters  to  let  her 
be  taken  to  their  house ;  he  says  he  can 
attend  to  her  better  there,  and  she  can 
have  proper  nursing  and  food." 

Nina  checked  her  cobs  as  soon  as  her 
mother  ceased  speaking. 

"  How  good  of  him !  I  could  see  he 
was  generous,  and  manly,  and  good  all  the 
time  he  was  speaking  to  you.  Let  us  go 
and  see  if  we  can  help  hun — ^I  mean  h^ 
the  poor  girL  His  sisters  won't  like  having 
her  taken  there,  Tm  sure;  they'll  think 
of  the  trouble  she  may  be  in  uie  future 
i — ^not)  like  him,  of  the  good  they  may  do 
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in  the  present  Where  is  she,  mother? 
Do  let  us  go." 

Mrs.  Gower  rarely  refused  a  request 
made  by  her  daughter.  Accordingly,  now 
she  mentioned  the  name  of  the  hotel  to 
which  the  poor  injured  circus-rider  had 
been  carried,  and  thither  with  all  speed 
Miss  Gower  drove. 

Their  enquiries  for  the  young  person 
who  had  met  with  aii  accident  were  an- 
swered by  the  landlady  of  Quibbs's  Hotel 
herself. 

"  Yes ;  the  case  has  been  brought  here, 
Mrs.  Gower — brought  here  by  Dr.  Dacre's 
request  If  it  hadn  t  been  Dr.  Dacre's  case, 
I  don't  think  she'd  have  been  taken  in. 
Strollers  are  not  the  class  of  customers 
Quibbs's  likes  to  have." 

"We've  come  to  see  if  we  can  help 

Dr. help  the  poor  girl,"  Nina  said, 

giving  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  jumping 
out  of  the  carriage  as  she  spoke.  Then, 
with  fine  obh'viousness  of  the  presence  of  the 
landlady,  she  went  on :  "  Fancy  the  heartr 
lessness  of  it,  mother,  doubting  whether 
they'd  have  taken  her  in,  if  Dr.  Dacre 
hadn't  sent  her  here.  If  she  can  be  moved 
well  take  her  to  Blindon,  won't  we,  and 
I'll  nurse  her  1 " 

**  Is  Dr.  Dacre  here  now  1 "  Mrs.  Gower 
asked,  disregarding  her  daughter's  last 
impetuous  proposition. 

*•  No,  ma'am,  he's  not  come  back  yet ;  he 
went  to  fetch  his  sisters,  I  think.  The  poor 
thing  might  be  a  lady  by  the  fuss  that's 
being  made  about  her,"  the  landlady  said, 
thinking  resentfully  of  Nina's  remark 
anent  the  heartlessness  of  Quibbs's. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  suffering  quite  as  much 
as  a  lady  could,"  Miss  Gower  said  im- 
patiently; "do  let  us  see  her,  mother," 
and  then,  as  the  landlady  constrained  her 
indimant  spirit  to  pioneer  them  upstairs 
to  where  the  maimed  circus-rider  was  lying, 
Nina  whispered:  "If  she  can  be  moved 
we'll  have  her  at  Blindon,  won't  we  i  You 
can  see  that  she  will  only  have  grudging 
attention  here." 

**  Wait,  darling,"  Mrs.  Gt)wer  murmured, 
for  experience  had  taught  her  that  it  was 
not  always  wise  to  allow  herself  to  be 
hurried  into  action  by  her  daughter. 

Then  the  bedroom  door  was  opened,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  the  room  with 
the  object  of  their  visit 

Two  women  belonging  to  the  "  troupe  " 

were    standing    by    the    bed,    and  were 

waiting  anxiously  for  the  doctor's  verdict 

Thev  stepped  back  as  the  ladies  came 

into  the  room,    and  Nina  saw  at  once 


that,  anxious  as  they  were,  they  were  not 
sympathetic. 

"How  is  she? — conscious  yeti"  Mrs. 
Gower  asked  tenderly,  for  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  fair  face  on  the  pillow,  her 
womanly  heart  yearned  towards  the 
sufferer. 

"Only  partial,"  the  elder  of  the  two 
women  replied  curtly.  Then  she  added: 
"A  rare  bad  job  this,  to  be  sure ;  she  was 
the  prettiest  rider  we'd  ever  had  in  the 
company,  not  so  much  for  tricks,  though 
she's  quick  enough  at  learning  them,  as 
for  regular  out-and-out  daring  ridine. 
She'd  have  been  |i  fortune  to  my  husband, 
and  now  this  has  happened ! " 

"She  may  recover,  soon,"  Mrs.  Gower 
said,  while  Nina  hastOy  passed  round  the 
bed,  and  bent  down  close  to  the  still,  f)tir 
face. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  young  face,  pallid 
and  drawn  as  it  was  now.  Blood  and  earth, 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  wash 
away  yet,  matted  a  good  deal  of  the  rich 
chestnut  hair  together,  but  the  little  tendril- 
like curls  that  fell  over  her  forehead  were 
fine  and  silky  as  an  infant's.  The  shape  of 
her  face  was  a  full  oval,  the  forehead  broad 
and  low,  and  well  divided  from  ihe  still 
closed  eyes  by  brows  a  shade  or  two  darker 
than  the  chestnut  Her  nose  was  probably 
of  the  "  tip-tilted "  order,  but  this  could 
scarcely  be  seen  from  the  position  of  her 
face  on  the  pillow.  Her  mouth  was  not 
small,  but  the  upper  lip  was  exquisitely 
short,  and  its  curved  lines  were  perfec- 
tion. 

No  wonder  that  a  good,  kind,  observant 
man  like  Dr.  Dacre  had  taken  such  an 
interest  in  this  patient 

Nina  Gower  drew  her  glove  off,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  forehead.  At 
the  touch  the  one  on  the  bed  opened  her 
eyes,  lovely  dark-grey  eyes,  and  the  two 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  can  you  tell  me 
where  % "  Nina  murmured,  and  the  girl,  in 
a  voice  that  had  less  tremble  in  it  than 
had  her  interrogator's,  answered : 

"  I  don't  know — my  head  aches — what 
is  it  has  happened  1 " 

"  Why  you've  had  a  nasty  fall  from  the 
blue  roan  mare.  Miss  Delarue,  and  given 
us  all  a  fine  fright,"  the  elder  woman, 
who  was  the  wife  of  the  owner  and 
manager  of  the  company,  replied,  stooping 
forward. 

"The    blue    roan  t       I    thought  — I 

thought "    She  paused,  and  with  an 

effort  got  her  hand  up  to  her  head. 
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"  Is  Nell  Gwjnn  hart )  has  she  cut  her 
knees  i" 

<<  Ah  !  wandering  still ;  we  haven't  a 
horse  in  the  stud  called  Nell  Gwjnn/' 
the  manager's  wife  said,  shaking  her  head 
solemnly,  bat  Nina  Gk>wer  had  qaicker 
intaitiona 

"  Nell  Gwynn  is  yoar  horse — ^yoar  own  1 " 
she  said  qaicklj,  speaking  into  the  girl's  ear 
so  that  those  aroond  should  not  hear  her. 

"  She  is  my  own,"  the  other  replied 
wonderingly.  Then  she  tried  to  lift  her 
head  from  the  pillow,  and  fell  back  faint 
and  speechless  from  die  attempt 

*'  She'll  never  be  no  use  to  us  any  more 
— never,  never,"  the  manager's  wife  said 
impatiently,  and  once  more  Nina  mattered  : 

"Mother  darling  !  let  us  take  her  when 
she  can  be  moved;"  and  as  she  pleaded 
thos  Dr.  Dacre  came  in. 

He  was  more  than  surprised  when  he 
saw  whose  graceful  form  was  leaning  over 
his  new  patient  Never  before  had  Nina 
Grower  looked  so  lovely  in  his  eyes  as  she 
did  now.  There  was  no  cool  little  bow 
vouchsafed  to  him  now.  Nina  went  round 
to  meet  him,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

''  Mother  told  me  what  had  happened, 
and  I  would  come ;  you're  not  vexed,  are 
you  t  We  may  be  useful  really  if  you'll 
tell  us  how  to  be.  She  mustn't  stay  here, 
let  her  come  to  Blindon?  " 

He  merely  smiled  and  said,  "  My  dear 
Miss  Grower  1"  but  he  liked  her  rarely  well 
for  the  aid  she  had  proffered,  and  the  way 
she  had  proffered  it  Then  he  went  over 
to  his  patient,  and  took  her  limp  wrist  in 
his  hand,  and  bent  down  to  listen  to  her 
breathing. 

"Will  she "     Nina   had   followed 

him  to  ask  this  half  question  eagerly. 

"  Live  1  Yes,  I  hope  so — I  thmk  so,"  he 
said,  looking  round  quickly  at  Miss  Gower, 
and  then  the  mutilated  girl  opened  her  eyes 
again,  and  stared,  frightened,  at  the  strange 
man's  face  that  was  bending  over  her. 

He  poured  some  restorative  down  her 
throaty  and  presently  she  asked  in  that 
wonderfully  controlled  voice  of  hers : 

"  Who  are  you  t  What  is  it  all  1"  Then 
he  told  her  briefly  and  clearly  all  that  had 
happened  to  her  since  she  came  to  Railham 
this  morning.  And  the  narrative  evidently 
recalled  to  her  mind  much  that  had  hap- 
pened to  her  before,  for  the  look  of  per- 
plexity vanished,  and  in  its  place  one  of 
sad  thoughtfulnesB  reigned. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments 
when  he  ceased  speaking,  then  she  asked : 

''Is  Nell  Gwynn  hurt t" 


"  The  blue  roan  is  all  right.  Miss  Delame," 
the  manager's  wife  answered,  pressing 
forward,  and  the  ^1  on  the  bed  made  a 
movement  expressive  of  satisfaction  with 
her  lips,  and  a  smile  flew  over  her  face. 

"  Is  she  to  be  moved  to  your  house  1 " 
Mrs.  Grower  asked  in  alow  voice,  and  when 
he  shook  his  head  in  the  negative,  and 
then  muttered  something  about  nis  **  sisters 
thinkine  it  better  that  she  should  remain 
where  she  was,"  Nina  pleaded  agun. 

<'  Mother,  mother  !  do  make  nim  let  us 
take  her  to  Blindon." 

The  girl  on  the  bed  heard  the  entreaty 
and  understood  it  With  an  effort  she 
raised  her  head  from  the  pillow,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  beseechingly  on  Nina,  cried : 

"Co  you  take  me — ^yes,  do,  you  wiD; 
won't  you  1 " 

-'  After  that  you  have  no  appeal  if  she 
may  be  moved,"  Nina  said,  commg  swiftly 
toherside.  "Mother  will  eo  home  and  send 
the  carriage  for  us,  and  I'U  stay  here  with 
Miss  DeLurue  till  it  comes." 

"  So  be  it,"  Dr.  Dacre  assented,  and  in 
his  heart  he  was  glad  that  lus  interesting 
patient  would  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
impulsive  Miss  Gower,  rather  than  with 
his  more  cautious  sisters. 

In  due  time  the  carriage  came  from 
Blindon,  and  Miss  Grower  nad  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing* the  journey  performed 
with  no  pain  and  but  little  uneasiness  to 
the  injured  girL 

Nina  Grower  did  nothing  by  halves.  She 
had  brought  the  suffering  girl  with  sisterly 
care  and  tenderness  to  her  own  home,  aid 
as  a  sister  she  caused  the  stranger  to  be 
served  and  treated.  A  room  adjoining  her 
own,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  luxuries 
her  own  contained,  was  the  one  apportioned 
to  Miss  Delarue,  and  here  late  on  the  liier- 
noon  of  the  da^  .after  the  accident,  Nina 
sat  embrpidermg  by  her  new  friend's 
bed. 

Miss  Delarue  was  eettiiig  on  well ;  so 
well  that  Dr.  Dacre  had  given  her  per- 
mission to  talk — ^which  she  would  ha?e. 
done  whether  he  had  given  his  permission 
or  not  The  injuries  turned  out  to  be  less 
terrible  than  had  been  at  first  supposed. 
One  arm  was  broken,  and  one  rib,  and  h^ 
head  was  a  good  deal  cat  and  bnused. 
But  she  had  youth,  and  a  splendid  constJ- 
tution,  and  she  was  doing  well. 

"  How  nice  it  is  to  m  in  a  house  like 
this  again,  and  to  have  linen  like  this  on 
once  more,"  she  said  complacently,  iioldi]^; 
up  her  uninjured  arm,  and  looUnff  with 
pleasure  at  her  own  white,  weU-shaped  Utik 
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hand,  protniding  from  a  sleeve  covered  with 
embroidery  and  lace. 

Nina  looked  up  quickly,  then  threw 
down  her  work,  and  stood  up  by  the  side 
of  the  bed. 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  1 "  she  asked 
simply,  taking  the  circus  -  rider's  little 
hand  in  her  own,  and  the  girl  clasped 
Miss  Grower's  hand  warmly,  and  drew  hef 
nearer. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  and  when  I  have  told 
you,  you  will  pity  me,  and  won't  send  me 
home,  I  know  you  won't.  I  can  tell  at  a 
glance  if  a  person's  to  be  trusted,  and  I 
know  you  are,  and  so  is  Dr.  Dacre.  Now 
for  my  story.  My  name  isn't  Delarue. 
That  you  guessed  at  once,  didn't  you  1  I 
wanted  a  name  in  a  hurry,  and  I  saw  that 
stamped  on  a  packet  of  envelopes,  so  I 
took  it,  it's  the  only  thing  that  didn't 
belong  to  me  that  I've  ever  taken  in  my 
life.     Was  it  thieving  1 " 

"  No,"  Nina  didn't  think  it  was. 

''Well,  my  real  name  is  Tiemey,  and 
my  home,  or  what  was  my  home  once,  is 
a  dear  old  place  in  Warwickshire — Priors 
Dene,  it's  called.  My  father  and  mother 
both  died  of  fever  ten  years  ago,  and  then 
my  only  brother  Archibald  came  into  the 
property.  There  were  only  two  of  us,  and 
Ardiie  was  the  dearest " 

A  burst  of  tears  stopped  the  story  here, 
and,  for  sympathy,  Nina  wept  too.  They 
were  both  crying  away  most  contentedly 
when  Dr.  Dacre  came  in,  and  as  the  patient 
"  felt  he  could  be  trusted,"  she  continued 
the  telling  of  her  tale  presently,  when  she 
came  shining  out  from  her  tear-fall  like 
the  sun  after  a  shower. 

"Archie  was  the  dearest  brother  that 
ever  lived.  He  was  eight  or  nine  years 
older  than  I,  and  when  I  left  school  he 
made  me  quite  mistress  of  Priors  Dene, 
and  took  me  everywhere  with  him.  That's 
why  I  ride  so  weU.  I  hunted  three  times 
a  week  in  the  season,  from  the  time  I  left 
school,  and  before  that,  when  papa  was 
alive,  I  always  had  good  ponies  as  a  child, 
and  a  dear  little  cob  as  a  girL  But,  while 
I  lived  with  Archie,  I  always  had  the  best 
light-weight  carriers  that  money  could  buy, 
and  Nell  Gwynn's  the  most  perfect  of  the 
lot.  I  can't  tell  you  about  my  life  at 
Priors  Dene  with  Archie,"  she  went  on, 
her  voice  growing  hoarse  with  emotion; 
"it  was  too  happy,  too  bright  in  every 
way  while  my  brother  lived.  He  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  such  a  dear  girl, 
and  the  wedding  dresses  even  were  made, 
when  he  caught  some  dreadful  illness  on 


top  of  a  bad  cold,  and  died  before  I  knew 
he  was  in  danger. 

"  Before  I  could  hold  my  head  up  or  think 
of  anything  but  that  I  had  lost  my  brother, 
papa's  brother  came  to  claim  the  property, 
and  make  Priors  Dene  his  home.  He 
isn't  a  bad  man  on  the  whole,  but  his  wife, 
my  aunt,  is  a  wretch. 

"She  began  preaching  at  me  directly 
she  came,  telling  me  how  dreadful  it  was 
that  neither  my  father  nor  my  brother  had 
made  any  provision  for  me,  and  talking  at 
me  about  hunting  and  Archie's  extrava- 
gance till  I  flamed  at  her,  and  we  had  a 
quarrel  and  said  awfiil  things  to  each  other. 
I  think  I  said  the  worst  things,  because  all 
I  said  was  true. 

"Will  you  believe  it^"  she  continued, 
opening  her  lovely  grey  eyes  very  wide, 
and  raising  herself  up  on  her  elbow  in  her 
excitement, "  they  said  my  own  dear  mare, 
Nell  Gwynn,  that  Archie  had  given  me, 
wasn't  mine  any  more.  They  put  their 
own  eldest  daughter  on  the  mare — ^ptit  a 
girl  who  sat  like  a  ball  in  the  saddle,  and 
who  looked  idiotic  from  terror,  on  Nell 
Gwynn !  And  the  mare  has  such  perfect 
manners  that  she  didn't  do  what  I  would 
have  done — thrown  the  pretender,  and 
kicked  her  to  death  I " 

Her  eyes  flashed  furiously  as  she  spoke, 
and  Dr.  Dacre  interposed  : 

"  If  you  must  dramatise  your  story,  we 
cannot  listen  to  it.  Miss  Tiemey ;  you  must 
keep  quiet," 

She  moved  her  head  impatiently,  but 
continued  more  calmly : 

"  Well,  Nell  Gwynn  didn't  do  what  I 
would  have  done,  but  carried  her  poor, 
helpless,  stupid  burden  about,  till  the  sight 
maddened  me.  Other  things  maddened 
me  too.  My  aunt  cut  off  all  my  friends ; 
those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  me 
were  not  admitted  to  Priors  Dene." 

There  was  such  stifled  pain  and  wrath  in 
her  voice  as  she  said  this,  that  Dr.  Dacre 
sturted.  His  patient  had  stabbed  him  un- 
intentionally by  her  passionate  regret 

"I'm  getting  tired,  and  I'll  tell  you 
quickly,"  Miss  Tiemey  went  on.  "  One 
nighl  we  had  a  great  row.  My  aunt  told 
me  that  a  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  Archie's 
greatest  friend,  was  going  to  ride  the  next 
day  with  her  daughter  Hester,  and  that 
Hester  was  to  ride  my  Nell  Gwynn  1  She 
shouldn't  do  that,  I  was  determined;  so 
after  dinner  that  day  I  dressed  myself  in 
my  habit,  and  took  all  the  bracelets  and 
rings  mamma  had  left  me — I  had  no  money 
— and  went  out  to  the  stable  and  saddled 
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Nell  Gwrynn  myself  while  the  grooms  were 
at  supper,  and  rode  away  to  a  town  where 
I  knew  there  was  a  circus  at  the  time. 

''  I  showed  them  how  I  could  ride,  and  I 
got  them  to  move  away  that  same  night  by 
giving  them  a  lot  of  my  jewellery ;  and 
Tve  bound  myself  and  Nell  Gwynn  to  stay 
with  them  for  three  years ;  only  they  don't 
know  her  as  Nell  Gwynn.  I  changed  her 
name  as  I  changed  my  own,  and  called  her 
*  Blue  Euin '  and  myself '  Delarue '  I  ^  That's 
my  story,  Miss  (rower.  Do  you  think  I'm 
a  very  siUy,  hateful  girl  1" 

"  I  think  you  must  make  up  your  mmd 
to  give  up  ^e  circus  and  stay  here  with 
us/'  Nina  said  warmly.  Then  she  went 
away  to  look  for  her  mother  and  tell  Miss 
Tiemey's  true  story,  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Gower  might  be  ready  with  the  invitation 
which  Nina  was  resolved  should  be  given. 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  was  alone  with  his 
patient 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  very  sUly,  hateful 
girl  1 "  she  asked  seriously.  ''  What  I  did 
was  wrong,  I  know ;  I  oueht  to  have  stayed 
in  my  uncle's  house,  and  have  borne  eveiy- 
thine  from  my  aunt,  and  have  seen  my 
cousin  ride  my  mare  and  monopolise 
my " 

She  paused,  and  he  asked  quietly :  ''Your 
'household  rights,'  were  you  going  to 
sayl" 

"  You  know  very  well.  Dr.  Dacre,  that 
I  was  not  going  to  say  anything  of  the 
kind,"  she  retorted  impatiently ;  "  but  no 
matter.  Well,  I  couldn't  stand  patiently 
by  and  see  Nell  Gwvnn  badly  ridden,  and 
my  friends  tricked  mto  seeming  friendli- 
ness with  Hester.  My  life  had  been  so 
free,  so  happy,  and  so  successful  before 
with  dear  Archie,  you  can't  wonder  that  I 
felt  the  loss  of  other  things  more  keenly 
after  I  had  lost  him." 

"I  should  like  to  see  everything  you 
loved  and  valued  restored  to  you." 

"They  never  can  be,"  she  interrupted 
hastily,  ''at  least,  not  all  I  loved  and  valued; 
my  brother  and  my  home  are  gone  for 
ever." 

"  Your  friends  are  left;  you  wouldn't  hide 
yourself  away  from  them  ? " 

"If  you  mean  my  uncle  and  his  perfidious 
wife  and  daughter,  I'll  tell  you  this  at 
once — wild  horses  shall  not  drag  me  back 
to  them." 

"You  spoke  of  other  friends,  Miss 
Tiemey." 

"  He  can  find  me  if  he  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  search  and  follow,"  she  said, 
blaabiDg  a  little,  and  Dr.  D8yaW«  Ivoaxt 


throbbed  painfully.  The  "  friends  "  whom 
his  bewitching  patient  lamented  so  deeply 
were  all  condensed  into  that  one  "ha" 

"  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  manager 
to-day,  and  give  him  to  clearly  understand 
that  your  engagement  must  be  cancelled," 
Jie  said  presently. 

"  Oh,  don't  I  I  shall  forfeit  the  mare  if 
you  do.  Nell  Gwynn's  the  only  bit  of  the 
old  life  that's  left  to  me ;  don't  let  me  lose 
the  mare,"  she  said  piteously. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  her  interests  as  well 
as  of  yours.  Nell  Gwynn  is  at  this  moment 
in  my  own  stable,  and  there  she  will  remain 
till  you  are  well  enough  to  ride  her." 

She  caught  his  hand  and  hogged  it  as  a 
erateful  child  might  have  done,  only,  un> 
fortunately  for  him,  she  was  not  merely  a 
grateful  child,  she  was  a  beaatifiil  and 
attractive  young  woman. 

"I  can  never  do  enough  for  you.  Dr. 
Dacre.  First  you  save  my  life,  then  ycm 
save  my  mare.  How  good  yon  are  !  How 
I  ought  to  love  vou  1 " 

He  brought  his  professionid  visit  to  a 
close  soon  after  this,  leaving  his  fcdr  patient 
with  Mrs.  Gower  and  Nina.  The  daughter 
of  the  house  had  carried  her  point,  and 
Mrs.  Gower  pleaded  as  eameatly  as  even 
Nina  desired  that  Kate  Tiemey  should 
remain  with  them. 

"But  it  must  all  be  fair  and  above- 
board,  Nina,"  her  father  insisted.  "Ill 
write  to  her  uncle  and  your  mother  shall 
write  to  her  aunt,  and  u  her  story  holds 
water  when  we've  heard  the  oAer  side, 
then  this  shall  be  her  home,  and  111  treat 
her  as  a  daughter  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  my  duty  to  you." 

"  Don't  write  to  those  people  till  I'm 
strong  enough  to  speak  for  myself  if  they 
come  here  after  me,"Eate  Tiemey  pleaded; 
and  her  plea  was  granted. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Dacre  visited  her  daily. 
Visited  her,  he  admitted  to  his  own  hearty 
long  after  there  was  any  sumcal  or  medical 
excuse  for  his  doing  so.  Kate  was  •con 
sound  in  limb  and  flesh,  bnt  she  remained 
weak  and  languid,  and  this  without  any 
physical  cause  that  he  could  discover.  At 
times  she  would  be  vivacious  enough,  and 
in  her  vivacious  moods  she  was  invariably 
grateful  and  tender  and  affectionate  to- 
wards him,  therefore  he  longed  for  their 
reappearance  when  they  were  over,  for 
their  continuance  when  ihej  reappeared. 

But  though  he  longed  for  them  and 
enjoyed  them,  and  was  miserable  wbvi 
they  were  superseded  by  periods  of  languor 
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and  depression,  these  tender  vivacious 
moods  of  Kate  Tiemey's  were  dangerous 
to  him  in  the  present,  and  might  be 
destructive  in  the  future.  In  short,  he 
was  allowing  himself  to  love  the  girl  of 
whom  he  knew  so  little — of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  in  short,  save  that  she  was  lovely 
and  wilful;  and  though  he  guarded  his 
secret  from  others,  he  did  not  hide  it  from 
himself. 

He  guarded  it  so  well  from  others  that, 
though  it  absorbed  his  mind  and  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  that  was  not 
connected  with  his  professional  duties,  not 
even  his  sisters  suspected  it  Or,  rather, 
they  did  not  suspect  that  Jbhe  "circus-rider," 
as  they  still  called  her,  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  but  rather  feared  that  Dick's 
frequent  visits  to  Blindon  were  made  in 
the  forlorn  hope  of  winning  the  heiress  of 
Blindon  to  be  his  wife. 

It  hurt  their  pride  wofully  to  think  that 
their  brother  Dick  should  be  wasting  his 
heart,  as  they  considered  it,  on  a  girl  like 
I^ina,  who,  they  decided,  would  only 
marry  for  love  if  ambition  could  be  grati- 
fied at  the  same  time.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  that  Nina  was  foolish  enough 
to  find  sweet  delight  in  cherishing  the 
same  mistake  that  vexed  them,  namely, 
that  Dr.  Dacre  came  to  Blindon  so  often 
because  she  was  there. 

They  were  all  blind.  As  the  summer 
days  rolled,  and  the  evenings  stretched 
themselves  out,  every  spare  hour  that  Dr. 
Dacre  had  on  those  evenings  was  spent 
by  him  under  the  verandah  at  Blindon, 
smoking  with  Mr.  Gower,  or  reading  and 
talking  with  the  girls.  And  all  the  while 
Rate  Tiemey  went  on  imploring  them  all 
to  "wait  just  a  little  longer"  b^ore  they 
told  her  people  of  her  whereabouts. 

Kate's  secret  was  well  kept.  Not  even 
to  his  own  sisters  did  Dick  mention  that 
the  circus-rider  after  whom  they  occasion- 
ally enquired  was  in  reality  a  well-bom 
young  lady,  and  now  the  chosen  friend 
and  constant  companion  of  Miss  Gower,  of 
Blindoa  The  vigilant  sisters  had  an  idea 
that  the  girl  was  up  at  Blindon  hovering 
between  the  lady's-maid's  sanctum  and  the 
housekeeper's  room. 

As  for  Nell  Gwynn,  they  knew  nothing 
about  her.  Their  tastes  were  not  horsey, 
and  they  never  visited  their  brother's 
stables. 

It  was  inevitable,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  mists  of  misconception  should 
thicken  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Gower  began  to 
grow  not  exactly  displeased,  and  not  ex- 


actly alarmed,  but  a  little  perplexed  on  the 
subject  of  the  frequency  of  the  young 
doctor'^  visits. 

''  I'm  delighted  to  see  him,  and  I  think 
Dacre  a  very  good  fellow ;  but  why  does 
he  come  so  often  1 "  Mr.  G^wer  asked  his 
wife,  and  she  with  more  delicate  discern- 
ment than  was  evinced  by  any  of  the 
others,  replied  : 

"It's  impossible  to  say  with  certainty, 
but  perhaps  he  prizes  what  he  has  saved. 
Kate  is  very  lovely,  and  he's  not  blind." 

"  You  think  it's  Kate  ? " 

"Why,  surely,  you  don't  think  it's 
Nina  f "  her  mother  asked  quickly. 

"Don't  you  make  so  sure  that  I'm 
wrong  and  you're  right,  old  lady,"  her 
husbaiid  said,  shaking  his  head  sagaciously. 
"  I'm  very  much  mistaken  if  Nina's  not  of 
my  opinion  too  ;  and  I'm  afraid  she  doesn't 
regani  it  quite  in  the  same  light  as  I  do. 
She  was  wonderfully  willing  to  give  up 
going  to  town  this  summer ;  what  did  that 
meant" 

"  It  meant  that  she's  not  afrivolous  girl, 
and  that  she  can  well  afford  to  wait,"  her 
mother  said  proudly. 

"  It  meant  that  she  was  a  great  deal  too 
well  pleased  to  stay  down  here  withiA,  daily 
reach  of  Dr.  Dacre,"  Mr.  Gower  said, 
shaking  his  head  ominously,  and  the 
mother  resolved  to  speak  to  her  daughter 
without  delay. 

Just  before  this,  Kate  had  empowered 
them  to  write  to  her  relatives,  and  the 
situation  was  made  more  complicated  by 
the  fact  of  the  relatives  not  having  yet 
made  any  dgn. 

Kate  had  also,  without  consulting  any 
one,  written  to  that  friend  of  her  late 
brother's,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  whose  riding 
with  her  cousin  had  been  the  last  straw 
which  had  broken  down  her  endurance. 
She  had  written  to  himin  an  unexceptionable 
strain,  treating  him  with  just  the  shade  of 
confidence  and  familiarity  wxtii  which  a  girl 
who  had  known  him  well,  and  regarded  Mm 
as  her  brother's  friend,  should  treat  him. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  her  letter  was 
posted,  she  regretted  having  written  it. 

"  Better  he  should  miss  me  for  ever  than 
that  I  should  have  put  him  on  my  own 
track,"  she  told  herself.  Still,  as  she  had 
put  him  on  her  own  track,  she  did  long  to 
hear  that  he  was  following  her  up. 

One  day,  after  waiting  more  than  a  week 
for  an  answer,  and  no  answer  coming,  she 
told  Dr.  Dacre  what  she  had  done. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said  curtly  when  she  had 
told  him. 
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"  Well  1  that's  not  at  all  an  encouraging 
mode  of  receiving  my  communication/' 
she  laughed,  and  pouted.  **  Can't  you  say 
something  more — something  pretty?" 

"What  would  you  have  me  say,  Miss 
Tiemey?  "  he  asked  sadly. 

"Oh,  don't  be  low-spirited,"  she  cried 
impatiently;  "I  only  thought  that  you 
as  a  man  might  be  able  to  suggest  some 
reason  for  his  not  having  written  to 
me." 

"  He  may  not  have  had  your  letter." 
"  Nonsense !  that's  not  it    Do  you  think 
— do  you  think  he  is  furious  because  I  ran 
away  1 " 

"  Had  he  the  ri^ht  to  be  t " 

"Don't  speak  in  that  graveyard  tone, 

Dr.  Dacre ;  it  isn't  so  solemn  as  all  that. 

I  assure  you  if  Charley  Lewis  has  forgotten 

me,  and  is  on  with  a  new  love,  I  have  it  in 

me  to " 

She  hesitated,  but  he  would  not  help 
her  on  by  a  question. 

"  I  have  it  in  me  to  follow  his  example/' 
she  resumed  presently,  and  then,  rather  to 
her  annoyance,  Nina  came  in,  for  there 
was  something  in  Dr.  Dacre's  manner  and 
expression  that  was  very  soothing  to  lonely 
Kate  this  day. 

The  opportunity  which  Mrs.  Gower  pro- 
fessed to  be  seeking  of  speaking  to  her 
daughter  came,  and  the  mother  took  it, 
sorely  against  her  inclination. 

"  Dear  Nina,  do  you  think  our  pretty 
little  Kate  will  make  up  her  mind  to  sotUe 
near  us  1"  she  began  nervously. 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  how  should  she  t  She's 
longing  for  the  day  when  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis  will  follow  and  find  her,  and  take 
her  back  in  triumph  as  his  wife  to  crow 
over  her  discomfited  cousin." 

"  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  find  her,  since  we  wrote  to  her 
uncle  and  aunt" 

"  They  mayn't  have  told  him  that  they 
have  heard  from  vou.  Kate  was  speaking 
to  me  about  it  last  night,  and  she  said 
they  were  'capable  of  any  meanness  in 
order  to  compass  their  own  ends  and  catch 
Charles  Lewis  for  Hester.'  Kate  has 
firm  faith  in  his  fidelity,  though  he  does 
seem  to  us  to  be  rather  lax  in  his  quest 
of  her." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  Mrs.  Gower  began 
hesitatingly,  "  that  what  looks  to  you  uke 
patience  may  be  indifference  1  Has  it  struck 
you  that  Dr.  Dacre  may  be  consoling  Kate 
for  Mr.  Lewis's  defection ) " 

"  No,  it  hasn't,"  Nina  said  with  prompt 
decision,  and  Mrs.  Gower's  Vieait  feU.   Het 


daughter  would  not  speak  with  such  cer- 
tainty were  she  in  doubt 

"  Nina  must  think  that  he  comes  here  to 
see  her,  and  Nina  isn't  one  to  think  of  a 
man  who  isn't  ready  to  surrender  himself  to 
her,"  the  mother  thought,'  and  her  spirits 
sank  at  the  prospect  of  the  difficulties  that 
mieht  be  placed  in  Nina's  path  by  her 
father. 

The  struggle  must  be  made,  that  "  one 
word  more    must  be  said. 

"  My  dear  Nina,  if  you  feel  sure  that  he 
doesn't  come  here  to  see  Kate  Tiemey,  for 
whose  sake  does  he  come  f  Will  you 
answer  me  that" 

"  For  mine  ! " 

"  Oh,  Nina,  your  father  feared " 

"  No,  no,  mother  dear;  I  won't  listen  to 
aujrthing  that  may  sound  narrow  and 
illiberal  My  father  will  never  '  fear '  any- 
thing about  Dr.  Dacre  when  he  comes  to 
know  him  better,  the  feeling  can't  exist 
concerning  him.  Dear  mother,  if  he  satis- 
fies me,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  be  satisfied." 

"  I  wish  that  accident  had  never  hap- 
pened," Mrs.  Gower  said  fervently,  but  as 
Kate  Tiemey  was  quite  recovered  now, 
Nina  Grower  would  not  echo  that  fervent 
aspiration. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  she  could  have 
fallen  into  such  an  error.  The  answer  is 
easyenougL  Her beautywas incontestaUy 
greater  than  Kate's.  Why  should  it  not 
have  woii  Dr.  Dacre's*  love,  especially  as 
she  desired  to  win  it)  Moreover,  in  his 
dread  of  betrayinsr  himself  prematiirely  to 
Ejkte  Tiemey,  he  had  fallen  into  tibe  haUt 
of  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  Nina.  He 
attributed  aU  that  was  sweet  and  kmd  in 
Nina's  manner  to  him,  to  her  sympathy 
with  the  affection  he  felt  for  her  fasdnatiDg 
friend.  And  so  the  web  of  misunder- 
standing was  added  to  daily. 

Day  after  day  Dr.  Dacre  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  speak  out  to  Kata  Day 
after  day  Nina  told  herself  "  he  will  say 
something  to  me  soon."  More  dooely  than 
ever  did  he  "  hang  about "  after  the 
daughter  of  the  house  now,  for  he  was 
longing  to  break  the  ice  with  her  fiTst^  and 
get  some  words  of  encouragement  from  her. 
And  she,  happy  in  her  belief  that  she  was 
that  all  to  him  for  which  his  soul  did  pine, 
treated  him  with  such  sweet  kindness  that 
he  fancied  she  had  fathomed  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  for  Kate,  and  approved  of  and 
sympathised  with  it 

The  long-looked-for  letter  firom  PriorB 
Dene  came  at  last    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tieroey 
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were  very  grateful  (they  said)  for  the 
Christian  care  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
their  utterly  unworthy  niece.  They  would 
have  expressed  this  gratitude  before,  had 
not  family  affairs  of  great  moment  en- 
grossed all  their  time  and  thoughts.  When 
they  explained  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oower  that 
their  eldest  daughter  was  about  to  enter 
into  a  matrimonial  engagement,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grower  would  understand,  as  parents, 
how  .completely  they  had  been  absorbed 
in  preparing  for  it.  They  felt  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  condone  Kate's 
offences  against  society  and  themselves  by 
inviting  her  to  their  daughter's  nuptials 
with  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  wished  her  kind  protectors  to 
understand  that  they  cherished  no  ill-will 
against  the  misguided  girl,  and  were  quite 
prepared  to  allow  a  handsome  maintenance, 
namely,  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

"  The  poor  child  shall  never  touch  or 
want  a  farthing  of  their  money,"  Mr.  Grower 
said  emphatically,  banging  his  hand  on  the 
table  in  his  vehemence ;  "  she  shall  be  my 
charge  now." 

Poor  Mrs.  Gk)wer  said  nothing.  She  was 
considering  how  she  could  best  break  the 
bitter  tidings  of  Mr.  Charles  Lewis's 
approaching  marria^  to  Kate. 

She  told  Nina  of  it  first,  and  Nina's  eyes 
grew  wet  in  a  moment. 

''  Poor  darling  I  it  will  half  kill  her ;  she 
never  dreams  that  he  is  less  faithful  than 
herself ;  oh,  mother,  I  did  so  hope  we  were 
all  going  to  be  happy." 

''You  still  think  that  she  will  not 
console  herself)" 

"With  whom  should  she  console  her- 
self t "  Nina  asked  quickly. 

"  Once  before  I  suggested  with  Dr. 
Dacre." 

Nina  laughed. 

"  That's  too  absurd ;  I'm  afraid  I'm  not 
a  female  Quixote — I  can't  offer  to  surrender 
him  to  her." 

Mrs.  Gower  sighed.  She  was  an  out- 
sider, a  looker-on.  But  she  had  watched 
the  two  narrowly  of  late,  and — she  was 
not  love-blinded,  as  was  her  daughter.^ 

''  Who  shall  tell  Kate  about  her  cousin's 
marriage  f "  This  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion now.     Presently  Nina  settled  it 

<'Dr.  Dacre  shall  do  it,  mother;  he 
knows  nothing  of  her  penchant  for  Mr. 
Charles  Lewis,  and  therefore  the  informa- 
tion will  drop  quite  naturally  from  his 
lips,  and  her  pride  will  keep  her  up,  she 
won't  let  him  see  how  she  feels  it  Now 
before  me  she  would  break  down,  for  she 


has  talked  to  me  of  him,  and  she  knows  I 
know  that  she  loves  him." 

"It's  a  tangled  skein,"  Mrs.  Gower 
sighed. 

When  Dr.  Dacre  called  that  day  at 
Blindon,  he  found  himself  waylaid  on  the 
terrace  by  Nina. 

"Don't  go  in  for  a  minute  or  two/' 
she  began  with  that  perfectly  confidential 
manner  which  was  bom  of  her  firm  belief 
in  his  love,  and  which  he  misinterpreted 
to  mean  the  purest  friendship.  "  Don't 
go  in  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  want  to 
say  something  about  Kate." 

"  I'll  gladly  stay  with  you  for  hours,  you 
know  that"  So  he  would  have  done  to 
hear  about  Kate  1 
She  smiled  and  blushed  happily. 
"  I'm  going  to  a^  you  to  do  some  very 
disagreeable  work  for  me.  Will  you  do 
iti" 

"Anything  in  the  world  that  I  can  do 
for  you,  I  will.  Miss  Gtewer." 

ae  meant  what  he  said  honestly.  He 
did  adore  her  for  her  goodness  to  Kate 
Tiemey. 

"It's  just  this.  Father  and  mother 
have  had  this  letter"  (she  handed  it  to 
him)  "  from  her  undo  and  aunt  to-day.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  going  to  marry  Kate's  cousin ; 
I  want  you  to  break  the  bad  news  to  her." 
He  could  not  answer  her,  his  heart 
throbbed  too  tumultuously  with  mingled 
joy  and  hope,  and  doubt  and  pity.  So  he 
made  a  feint  of  reading  the  letter  atten- 
tivdy  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  while  he 
read  it  Nina  gathered  some  violets,  and 
hoped  he  would  ask  her  for  them. 

Presently  he  gave  the  letter  back  to  her, 
saying : 

"It's  a  vulgar,  heartless  epistle;  poor 
girl,  how  she  must  have  suffered  with 
those  people  1  I  will  do  as  you  ask  me. 
Where  is  she  now  1 " 

"I  left  her  in  the  drawing-room ;  it's  a 
horrid  task  to  impose  on  you,  but  I  knew 
you  would  do  it  for  me,  and  I'm  a  coward 
about  hurting  dear  Kate  myself." 

"  I  don't  think — I  mean  I  trust  she  will 
feel  that  he's  not  worth  a  sigh,"  Dr. 
Dacre  said  with  kindling  eyes.  But  Nina 
shook  her  head,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
Elate  would  be  very  love-lorn. 

"  He  needn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry," 
Nina  thought,  as  Dr.  Dacre  went  away 
on  his  mission.  But  she  reflected  that 
his  haste  was  only  caused  by  his  impatience 
to  get  back  to  her,  and  so  was  satisfied. 

He  found  Kate  in  the  drawing-room 
where  Nina  had  left  her,  half  aslee^^  with. 
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a  book,  as  an  excuse  for  sitting  still,  droop- 
ing from  her  hand. 

At  Dr.  Dacre's  entrance  she  roosed  her- 
self into  animation.  Truth  to  tell,  now 
that  she  was  well  and  strong  again,  the 
days  at  Blindon  lacked  excitement  and 
were  very  long.  There  were  many  minutes 
in  every  day  when  Kate  wished  herself 
back  with  the  circus  company.  To  her 
colleagues  of  the  ring  she  had  been  a 
mystery,  and  her  appearance  on  Nell 
G  wy nn  never  ceased  to  create  a  sensation 
among  them.  Here  at  Blindon  she  was 
beginning  to  be  accepted  as  quite  in  the 
order  of  things,  and  she  found  it  dull 

Consequently  she  was  beginning  to  look 
upon  Dr.  Dacre's  visits  as  the  most  agree- 
able episodes  in  her  daily  life,  and  so  she 
gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

''You  are  good  to  come  out  in  this 
heat,"  she  began,  moving  a  little  in  order 
to  let  him  sit  down  on  the  sofa  by  lier  side. 
"  Nina  has  been  prowling  in  and  out  as  if 
she  didn't  feel  it,  but  I  Bke  to  take  very 
hot  weather  as  it's  meant  to  be  taken, 
quietly  and  coolly ;  so  I  settled  down  here 
with  a  book." 

"And  now  I've  come  to  disturb  you, 
Kate." 

He  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling 
her  "  Kate,"  as  all  the  Growers  did,  and 
she  rather  liked  the  fraternal  familiarity, 
and  felt  strongly  inclined  to  call  him 
"Dick"  in  return. 

"  I  like  being  disturbed  by  you,  do  you 
know,"  she  said  caressingly;  "though 
Nina's  was  the  first  face  I  saw  after  my 
tumble,  you  were  my  first  friend  here  in 
reality.    I  shall  never  forset  that." 

"  I  wish  I  might  look  alter  you  all  the 
rest  of  my  life,"  he  said  earnestly,  for- 
getting the  mission  on  which  he  had  been 
sent 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  would  be  very  good  for  me  if  you 
could,  but  I  can't  expect  to  stay  at  Blindon 
much  longer.  Some  of  them  from  home 
will  surely  hunt  me  out  before  long,"  she 
replied,  misunderstanding  him  wilfully 
perhaps. 

"  Are  you  anxious  for  them  to  do  so, 
Kate  1  Do  you  want  them  to  find  you  and 
take  you  away  1 " 

"I  will  never  be  taken  away  by  my 
uncle  and  aunt." 

When  she  said  that  he  remembered  what 

he  had  come  to  tell  her  about  Mr.  Charles 

Lewis  and  her  cousin  Hester. 

"  Your  uncle  and  aunt  are  co\^-l:ifi8A\;^&) 

selBsb  people.    That  is  no  newE  to  ^ovi 


you  have  always  declared  them  to  be  such. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gower  have  heard  from 
them  to-day." 

Then  as  quietly  as  he  could  he  told  her 
the  contents  of  the  letter. 

At  the  first  mention  of  her  cousin's 
approaching  marriage,  Kate  started,  but 
when  he  told  her  me  name  of  the  man 
who  was  to  marry  Hester,  Kate  gave  no 
sign  of  emotion  or  interest.  She  kept 
tight  hold  of  the  book  with  untrembling 
fingers,  and  held  her  face  so  that  he  could 
only  see  her  profile.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  read  in  the  downcast  eves  or  the 
firmly-closed  Ups. 

When  he  had  finished  his  recital,  she 
still  being  silent,  after  a  little  pause,  he 
went  on : 

"  You  see  in  their  selfishness  they  are 
glad  to  be  rid  of  you;  they  don't  want 
you,  and  I  want  you  so  much.  Let  me 
take  care  of  you  all  my  life,  stay  as  my 
wife,  Kate." 

A  sharp  struggle  was  going  on  in  the 
girl's  mind.  She  had  been  so  long  aocos- 
tomed  to  look  upon  Charley  Lewis  as  Uie 
lawful  captive  of  her  bow  and  spear,  that 
to  hear  of  him  as  her  cousin's  accepted 
husband  gave  her  a  pang.  At  the  same 
time  she  recognised,  m  we  midst  of  her 
pain  and  mortification,  that  she  had  never 
felt  real,  devoted,  lasting  love  for  him. 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
coursed  rapidly  through  her  brain  while  Dr. 
Dacre  was  pleading  his  cause  in  rather 
jerky  sentences. 

"Are  you  sure  t — isn't  it  Nina  you  want  r 
she  said  doubtfully,  when  she  was  obliged 
to  speak. 

"  I  never  wanted  anyone  till  I  saw  yoo, 
and  I've  never  ceased  wanting  you  from 
that  moment,"  he  said  truthfully. 

"  (rood  gracious !  fancy  going  on  '  wast- 
ing '  in  silence  so  long,  and  Mhaving  all 
the  time  just  as  if  you  hadn't  wanted  me; 
I  always  thought  it  was  Nina,"  she  re- 
peated pensively,  but  she  was  too  loyal 
to  word  the  fear  she  had  that  Nina  had 
thought  the  same. 

"But  now  you  know,  you  believe  me, 
don't  you,  that  it  never  was  Miss  Gower  T 
And  he  added  something  foolish  relative  to 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  Miss  Gower, 
or  Miss  anyone  else,  after  his  having  once 
seen  Kate. 

"What  will  your  sisters  say  1 " 

"  That  is  a  subject  I  can't  bring  myself 
to  consider,"  he  laughed ;  but,  in  wrendk: 
m^  Charley  Lewis  out  of  her  hearty  Kate 
Y^  ^i^a^  ^^te^t^^Sel^  q\^  %31  the  romanee 
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that  might  ever  have  been  in  her.  She 
would  be  nothing  henceforth  if  not 
practical 

''But  it's  a  subject  we  must  both  con- 
sider if  I  am  to  be  your  wife  **" — here  he 
took  her  hand,  and  she  let  him  do  it — 
"  your  sisters  are  well  off,  and  they  live 
with  you  and  help  you.  Now,  I'm  ill  off, 
for  that  fifty  pounds  a  year  won't  even  pay 
for  my  dresses,  and  if  I  marry  you  I  can't 
help  you." 

"  That  fifty  pounds  a  year  shall  remain 
in  your  uncle's  pocket.  I  shall  be  able 
to  pay  for  my  wife's  dresses  unaided,  1 
think,"  he  said  gleefully.  And  then  Kate 
let  him  understand  that  she  would  con- 
sider herself  engaged  to  him,  but  distinctly 
forbade  anything  like  "  love-making." 

"  You'll  go  on  coming  here  just  as  usual, 
till  it's  convenient  to  be  married,  and  till 
then  we'll  make  no  difference.  It's  been 
a  happy  time  at  Blindon,  I  don't  want  it 
altered  a  bit,  so  we'll  just  go  on  as  we 
have  gone  on,  only  111  tell  Mrs.  Grower  and 
Nina  that  we  are  going  to  be  married."  She 
was  saying  this  in  her  firm  clear  tones,  as 
Nina  walked  in  through  the  open  French 
window,  and  it  never  occurred  to  Kate  to 
lower  her  voice. 

So  Nina  heard  it 

Even  if  she  had  not  heard  it  she  would 
have  read  it  in  the  man's  happy  face,  and 
successful  bearing.  He  had  won  his  love  1 
All  Nina  had  to  do  was  to  bear  the  loss  of 
hers. 

Nina  was  a  real  woman,  and  never  was 
she  truer  and  more  womanly  than  in  the 
days  that  ensued,  when,  with  unflagging 
interest  and  untiring  zeal,  she  went  with 
her  mother  about  the  task  of  providing  a 
liberal  trousseau  for  Dr.  Dacre's  cool  young 
betrothed. 

She  even  won  his  sisters  to  regard  Miss 
Tiemey  as  what  she  was,  and  not  as  the 
circus-rider  she  had  seemed  to  be.  And 
she  delicately  taught  Dr.  Dacre  to  believe 
that  she  liked  and  esteemed  him  ever  so 
much  more  now  that  he  had  shown  such 
discretion  in  his  choice.  But  sometimes 
the  prosaic  quiet  acceptance  of  her  own 
good  fortune,  which  Kate  evinced,  goaded 
Miss  Qower  into  feeling  that  there  was  a 
eood  deal  that  was  faulty  and  inadequate 
m  the  arrangement. 

However  timt  may  be.  Dr.  Dacre  was 
supremely  happy  in  his  lot,  and  hopefully 
in  love  with  his  wife,  though  his  sisters 
persisted  in  thinking  that  he  had  wickedly 
and  wHfidly  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
winning  the  young  lady  of  JBlindon,  in 


order  to  gratify  what  they  always  stig- 
matised as  a  young  man's  fancy. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Dr.  Dacre's  peace  of  mind  that 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever  knew  that 
shortly  after  their  quiet  marriage  a  gentle- 
man presented  himself  at  Blindon,  sending 
in  a  card  bearing  the  name  of ''  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis,"  and  enquiring  for  Miss  Tiemey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grower  were  out,  but  Nina 
saw  him. 

"  Before  you  ask  a  single  question  I  will 
tell  you  that  Miss  Tiemey  is  married,"  she 
began,  for  she  thought  he  had  come  on 
behalf  of  his  wife's  family  to  order  Kate 
home. 

His  dismay  was  so  immistakable,  his 
utterances  of  disappointment  and  wounded 
love  so  open,  that  they  soon  came  to  an 
understanding. 

He  had  never  been  on  the  brink  of 
marriage  with  Hester  Tiemey.  They  had 
tried  to  inveigle  him  and  he  had  escaped 
the  net  They  had  maligned  poor  Kate  to 
him  cruelly;  they  had  concealed  their 
knowledge  of  her  place  of  refuge  from  him. 
It  was  only  now,  just  now  before  his  coming 
to  Blindon,  that  he  had  gained  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  trath  from  one  of  Hester's  young 
brothers.  And  now  he  had  come  too  late ! 
Gome  to  find  her  married  and  false,  while 
he  had  been  so  tme  ! 

Nina  was  sorry  for  him,  but  more  for  the 
sake  of  Dr.  Dacre  than  for  that  of  Dr. 
Dacre's  young  wife.  She  would  not  show  her 
sorrow  or  sympathy.  She  would  not  even 
give  him  the  poor  morbid  pleasure  of  letting 
him  know  that  Kate  had  ever  talked  of  him 
and  longed  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  she 
painted  such  a  vivid  picture  of  Kate's 
happiness  and  contentment,  that  she  sent 
him  back  to  Warwickshire  feeling  himself 
a  bitterly  aggrieved  man. 

It  is  a  sharp  trouble  to  Mrs.  GU)wer  that 
her  daughter  has  not  made  a  brilliant 
marriage  yet  The  seasons  are  rolling 
over  her  head,  and  though  she  is  beautiful 
still,  she  is  no  longer  graced  with  that 
beauty  of  youth  which  can  afford  to  wait. 
Dr.  Dacre  and  his  wife  speak  sometimes 
of  the  persistent  way  in  which  Nina  clings 
to  an  unmarried  life,  and  with  manly 
penetration  and  discernment  he  says  : 

**  No  one  can  like  or  admire  Nina  GU)wer 
more  than  I  do ;  but  she  was  spoilt  in  her 
first  season.  She  will  always  look  too  high." 

Honest  fellow  1  he  does  not  dream  of 
what  his  wife  feels  sure  of — ^that  Nina  has 
never  looked  above  hiuL 
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TART  I. 

TiiBRE  is,  or  WAS — for  ia  those  days  of 
change  it  is  dangerous  to  make  oneself 
responsible  for  the  stability  of  anything 
— a  TOW  of  tall  houses  somewhat  south 
of  the  Kensington  Koad.  The  ground- 
tloor  was  built  for  shops,  and  seemed  to 
fulfil  its  destiny,  but  the  inhabitants  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  were 
slow  to  arrive,  although  the  top  storey,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  afforded  an  entranc- 
ing view  of  roof  and  chimney-pot  to  the 
north,  and  of  the  distant  Surrey  hills  to 
the  south. 

Intending  tenants  seldom  revelled  in 
the  delights  offered  to  them.  Flight  after 
flight  of  uncarpeted  wooden  staircase 
frightened  them  away  from  the  Elysium 
they  might  attain,  and  few  indeed  were 
those  active  and  hopeful  enough  to  reach 
the  top.  The  interest  and  pleasure  of  the 
row  may  therefore  be  imagined  when  the 
two  rooms  on  the  fourth  storey  at  Number 
Three  were  really  taken  and  occupied. 

The  excitement  reached  its  climax  when 
the  tenants  were  seen  to  be  ladies,  and 
guessed  to  be  artists.  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
spruce  stationer  on  the  ground-floor,  was 
most  pressing  in  his  offers  of  assistance, 
and  Edward,  the  office-boy,  invented 
messages  of  the  most  openly  impossible 
character  in  order  to  obtain  some  sight  of 
the  glories  of  upstairs. 

He  would  arrive  opportunely  with  half 
a  torn  newspaper  or  a  dusty  unaddressed 
envelope,  ''  which  perhaps  belonged  to  the 
ladies,"  just  as  some  specially  tempting 
package  was  carried  upstairs,  and  he 
considered  himself  a  privileged  mortal 
if  allowed  to  assist  at  the  unpacking  of 
some  of  the  pictures  and  busts,  which 
found  in  him  an  admiring,  if  not  highly- 
critical,  observer.  He  advised  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  peacock's  feathers  over  the 
velvet-hung  mantelpiece,  and  toiled  up 
and  down  willingly  with  coals  or  other 
uninteresting  objects,  making  himself 
generally  useful  and  civil  without,  be  it 
said,  much  hope  of  receiving  many  shillings 
in  return,  for  shillings  were  scarce  with 
the  two  girls  who  were  making  their  first 
start  in  life.  But  if  shillings  were  scarce 
smiles  were  plentiful,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
any  room  is  furnished  or  arranged  amid  such 
peah  of  happy  laughter  as  echoed  through 
those  two  carpetlesB  apartmenta. 


It  was  when  the  two  rooms  were  ready, 
one  for  work  and  the  other  for  play,  that 
the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a  big  after- 
noon tea-party,  at  which  a  large  and  non- 
descript party  assembled — many  students 
from  the  neighbouring  school  of  art,  a  few 
stately  ladies  who  represented  either  per- 
sonally or  vicariously  possible  pupils,  and 
a  smsJl  sprinkling  of  men ;  most  of  them 
kindly,  eager,  and  critical,  and  one  or  two 
utterly,  completely,  and  entirely  bored. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown  was  in  the  latter 
category.  His  sister  had  brought  him,  and 
was  now  drinking  tea  with  the  others  ia 
the  pretty  back-room  where  there  was  no 
space  for  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  work- 
room, looking  in  a  melancholy  way  at  a 
picture  on  an  easel,  and  trying  to  conceal 
his  devouring  anxiet^r  to  escape  from  Uie 
atmosphere  of  art-criticism. 

"  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ann  t "" 
said  a  voice  at  his  side;  somehow  there 
was  an  anxiety  in  the  tone  which  surprised 
him ;  had  any  human  being  ever  asked  his 
opinion  upon  a  point  of  art  before  1  "Is 
the  attituae  constrained  or  no  f " 

He  looked  at  the  picture,  at  the  straight 
white-robed  figure  upon  the  canvas,  at  the 
calm  impassive  face,  at  the  drooping  arms 
which  held  a  bunch  of  faded  daffodils,  at 
the  cold,  uncertain  background,  and  then 
turned  to  the  speaker  : 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said  honestly,  ''I 
know  nothing  of  drawing,  and  I  don't 
understand  this " 

"  It  is  only  a  study,  of  course.  I  should 
not  dare  to  give  it  a  name  to  all  of 
them,  but,"  with  a  quick  glance  which 
seemed  at  once  to  recognise  him  as  in  no 
way  a  dangerous  critic,  "  in  my  own  mind 
I  mean  it  to  be  Prosporpine.  I  dare  say 
you  guessed  it  from  the  faded  daffodik 
'  She  gathers  all  thbgs  mortal  with  cold 
immortal  hands.'  Those  lines  were  running 
in  my  head  all  the  time  I  was  painting. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  arm  is  a  little  too 
stiff." 

She  looked  at  the  figure  with  regretful 
eyes,  and  Mr.  Brown  took  advantage 
of  her  preoccupation  to  transfer  Us 
attention  from  the  canvas  to  herself. 
He  liked  her  decidedly  better  than  her 
picture ;  she  was  a  tall  girl  with  rough,  curly 
brown  hair,  and  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks  which 
paint  would  have  found  it  diflicult  to  re- 
produce on  canvas  or  human  skin.  She 
was  nice  to  look  at  and  different  from  other 
girls,  Tom  thought,  although  there  were 
hundreds  of  young  women  in  London 
cuxvqusIy  like  her,  even  to  her  grey-green 
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frock,  her  strings  of  amber  beads,  and  the 
bunch  of  daffodils  at  her  throat 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  turning 
round  and  looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile 
suppressed  on  her  lips,  but  gleaming  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  suspect  you  have  been  horribly 
bored  this  afternoon  1  You  don't  care  for 
pictures,  and  no  one  has  talked  of  any- 
thing else.  I  am  so  sorry,  but  what  can  I 
do  to  amuse  you  1  If  you  will  only  tell 
me  what  you  do  like,  I  will  try  to  be 
sympathetic.'' 

^  No  man  likes  to  find  himself  set  on  one 
side  by  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  as 
unable  to  share  in  that  which  interests  and 
delights  her,  unless  indeed  he  can  openly 
confess  his  ignorance  as  a  proof  of  smiling 
superiority.  Tom  was  too  conscious  of  his 
own  demerits  to  do  this,  so  he  humbly  said 
that  all  he  asked  for  was  instruction  in 
art,  and  perhaps  she  would  kindly  show 
him  some  more  pictures  and  complete  his 
education. 

The  young  lady  was  a  person  of  tact,  and 
in  the  works  she  showed  him  dwelt  but 
little  either  on  idea  or  execution,  amusing 
him  rather  by  pointing  out  the  various 
appearances  of  a  table-cloth,  the  original  of 
which  hung  upon  the  wall,  as  the  tapestried 
hangings  of  a  lady's  bower,  the  carpet  of  a 
presence-chamber,  and  the  covering  of  a 
dying  knight  Encouraged  by  finding  that 
art  has  its  ludicrous  side,  he  launched  into 
friendly  criticism,  and  ruined  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  companion,  by  going  into 
ecstasies  oyer  the  "  real  appearance  "  of  a 
flower-pot  in  the  sketch  she  showed  him  of 
some  quaint  old  houses  in  Chester. 

"  It  looks  so  real  I  Just  exactly  the  red 
you  so  often  see,"  he  went  on,  unconscious 
of  his  companion's  growing  sense  of  the 
gulf  between  them.  "  I  can't  think  how 
yon  manage  it" 

The  artist  hurriedly  removed  the  work 
and  substituted  something  else  ;  a  red  sky 
all  aglow  with  colour,  and  a  foreground  of 
dark  houses  with  two  or  three  tall  ladders 
against  the  crimson. 

"  Oh,  I  like  that,"  cried  the  young  man, 
ingenuously  speaking  from  his  heart ;  "  it 
reminds  me  of  Venica" 

"It  is  the  memory  of  a  sunset  in  the 
City  Road,"  said  she  demurely. 

"  The  City  Road ! "  and  his  tones  fell 
from  appreciative  criticism  to  deprecative 
contempt  at  once. 

"  I  teach  drawing  in  a  City  school,  and 
walking  westward  down  the  City  Road 
from  my  work,  I  see  some  lovely  skies.  I 
only  wish  I  could  remember  them  better, 


for,  after  all^  one  can  only  paint  what  one 
sees.     I  am  glad  you  like  it." 

For  being  a  sensible  young  woman,  this 
eager  artist  cared  something  for  what  the 
outside  world  liked  as  well  as  for  what  the 
artistic  circle  discussed  and  admired. 

"It  reminded  me  of  Venice,"  he  made 
reply,  gratified  at  her  tone. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  been  to  Venice.  Now," 
with  a  perfect  simplicity  which  showed  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  question,  "  how  much  did  your  journey 
cost  you  1 " 

Tom  Brown  hesitated.  He  had  spent  a 
fortnight  in  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  and 
had  stayed  at  one  or  two  other  places  en 
route;  it  was  not  easy  to  say  at  once 
within  fifty  pounds  what  he  had  spent 

The  girl,  seeing  his  hesitation,  misinter- 
preted it  To  DO  poor  without  shame,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  openly,  to  try  and 
save  pounds  and  shillings  was  the  custom 
of  those  amongst  whom  she  lived ;  but  she 
knew  there  were  some  of  the  outside  world 
to  whom  such  confessions  brought  shame 
and  discomfort,  and  she  spared  her  com- 
panion the  possible  ignominy  with  a 
woman's  tact 

"  Oh,  well !  I  am  afraid  your  expenses 
would  be  no  guide  to  us.  Men  spend  in 
some  ways  so  much  more  and  in  others  so 
much  less  than  women,  that  one  gets  little 
help  from  hearing  the  cost  of  their  travels. 
I  cannot  have  enough  money  to  do  it  for 
another  two  years,  for  we  could  not  do  it 
under  twenty  pounds  apiece." 

"  Twenty  pounds  ! "  he  stammered. 

"  You  think  that  extravagant  f "  gravely. 
"  Well,  we  might  manage  with  eighteen ; 
but  then  we  must  never  have  any  food  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  makes  one 
so  tired  before  evening." 

Tom  did  not  protest,  for  a  minute  he 
thought  she  might  be  laughing  at  him; 
but,  when  he  looked  at  her,  he  saw  that  she 
was  lost  in  thought,  and  that  her  grey  eyes 
had  a  clouded  look  of  disappointment. 
He  wondered  for  the  first  time  in  his  com- 
fortable,,  rich,  sleek  life  if  there  really 
were  women  who  talked  like  ladies,  who 
looked  like  ladies,  who  were  ladies,  and 
who  yet  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  possible 
thing  to  go  hungry  for  many  days  in  order 
to  see  a  rather  dull  foreign  town. 

"After  all,"  said  the  cheerful  voice, 
which  was  pleasant  to  his  ear  as  a  familiar 
sound,  "  it  is  foolish  to  complain.  '  Here, 
or  nowhere,  is  our  America.  " 

He  had  time  to  think  over  this  last 
enigmatical  sentence  and  to  admire  the 
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curly  rings  of  short  brown  hair  which  lay 
upon  her  white  forehead  and  almost  hid  it 
from  view,  for  she  did  not  speak  again,  the 
utterance  of  her  wish  had  brought  back  in 
a  resistless  tide  her  yearning  for  the  land 
she  hardly  hoped  to  see. 

The  two  oddly-assorted  people  whom 
chance  had  brought  together  for  the  nonce 
stood  silent  side  by  side,  as  widely  sepa- 
rated in  hopes  and  sympathies  as  if  they 
had  been  born  in  different  hemispheres. 
But  there  are  touches  which  make  the 
whole  world  feel  its  kinship.  And  at  this 
moment  the  door  of  the  other  room  opened, 
and  a  mysterious  voice  cried : 
«  Pen,  milk ! " 

The  young  lady  started.  The  young 
man  looked  guiltily  at  the  picture  in  front 
of  him. 

"  Oh,  we  have  run  short  of  milk ;  we 
always  do,"  she  said,  smiling.  ''I  must 
go  out  and  get  some.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  mind — my  partner,  Miss  Burton,  is 
80  bosy-I  wonder  if  you  would  mind 
letting  me  in." 

"  Letting  you  in  1   I  should  be  delighted, 

but " 

**  You  see  we  are  four  storeys  up,  and  it 
takes  a  good  while  to  go  up  and  down. 
Will  you  come  down  now  with  me  and 
wait  by  the  hall-door  until  I  return  1 " 

She  was  putting  on  her  gloves  and  but- 
toning them  carefully  as  she  spoke ;  then, 
snatching  up  a  hat  in  one  hand  and  a  milk- 
jug  in  the  other,  she  was  out  of  the  room 
before  her  companion  fully  realised  the  fact 
that  this  young  lady  was  going  out  un- 
abashed to  fetch  the  milk. 

He  followed  her,  without  attemptiuK  to 
frame  any  theory  of  life  which  should  fit 
m  with  her  extraordinary  conduct  The 
staircase  was  very  dark,  and  he  stumbled 
somewhat  as  he  went  down,  on  which  the 
young  lady  apologised. 

**  I  ought  to  have  brought  a  light,  for  I 
shall  have  to  leave  you  without  one  whilst 
I  am  gone.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  the 
dark  T' 

**  I  am  very  nervous,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  scream  directly  your  protecting 
prcEence  is  withdrawn,"  he  made  answer, 
attempting  a  joke  now  that  he  was  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  effects  of  art 

**You  will  have  plenty  of  practice, 
then,"  said  Penelope,  **  for  you  may  scream 
for  hours,  and  no  one  upstairs  will  hear 
you." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  I  may  leave  you  to  face 
these  dangers,  and  fetch  the  milk  for 
you  1 " 


They  were  by  the  hall-door  now,  and 
his  hand  was  on  the  handle,  a  single  ray 
from  the  gas-lamp  outside  falling  on  her 
smiling  face. 

''You  don't  know  the  shop,  and  you 
would  spill  the  milk,  to  a  certainty,"  she 
replied.  "  Besides,  I  am  used  to  fetching 
milk,  and  probably  you  are  not  Yon  see, 
there  is  no  belL  I  shall  rattle  the  letter- 
box when  I  come  back." 

So  saying,  she  went  out  into  the  street, 
and  left  the  youn^  man  to  think  oat  the 
situation  at  his  leisure. 

The  milk  tasted  none  the  worse  for  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  brought  in,  and 
Penelope  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  tea  with 

Eretty ,  apologetic  hospitality  when  shef  oond 
e  had  been  neglected,  and  he  drank  it  in 
the  show-room  where  the  peacock's  feathers 
adorned  the  mantelshelf.  Whilst  he  sipped 
it  slowly  he  recognised  with  that  delist  at 
perceiving  a  faimliar  object  which  is  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  art  criticism,  one  or 
two  of  the  water-colours  on  the  wall 

'*  You  know  Cambridge,  I  see  f " 

"Yes;  do  you  1" 

"  I  was  at  Caius  some  years  aga  Have 
you  been  there  often  t " 

"I  used  to  go  rather  often  when  my 
sister  was  at  Girton." 

"Girtoni    Oh!" 

The  sudden  blank  expression  of  face, 
the  sudden  fall  of  the  voice,  were  familiar 
experiences  to  Penelope  when  she  spoke  of 
her  sister,  but  she  had  her  own  amusement 
out  of  the  situation,  a  private  source  of 
never-failing  amusement  in  comparing  her 
sister  as  she  was  with  the  speakers  probable 
idea  of  her. 

"Laura,"  she  said  to  her  partner,  as 
soon  as  the  guests  were  gone,  ''who  was 
the  man  you  called  Mr.  Brown  1 " 

"  There  were  two  Browns,"  said  prudent 
Laura,  raking  the  coals  out  of  ^e  fire, 
"  one  a  rich  man,  brother  of  Mrs.  Burling- 
ton, and  the  other " 

"  My  one  isn't  ricL" 

"  The  other  writes  for  the  papers." 

"  I  wish  I  wrote  for  the  papers  then.  He 
makes  it  pay,  he's  been  to  Venice.  1 
wonder  if  The  Times  will  send  me  if  I 
remit  them  an  account  of  my  travels, 
illustrated." 

"  Been  done  too  often,"  was  the  laconic 
answer. 

"  I  always  knew  I  was  bom  fifty  years  too 
late.     Everything  has  been  done  already ! " 

"Not  everything,  for  the  tea-things 
want  washing  up.  Don't  be  lazy,  Penelope ; 
I  am  sure  it  is  time  to  be  going  hom&" 
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PART  IL 

If  Tom  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
his  companion's  social  position,  gener^d 
appearance,  and  evident  culture  with  the 
terrible  actions  of  which  she  was  guilty, 
Penelope  experienced  no  shock  of  incon- 
^uity  in  comparing  his  supposed  occupa- 
tion with  his  mental  powers.  With 
feminine  rapidity  Penelope  decided  that 
Mr.  Brown  wrote  short  articles  on  society 
for  certain  journals,  more  remarkable  for 
flippancy  of  tone  than  elevation  of  senti- 
ment or  depth  of  erudition.  She  was 
soon  confirmed  in  this  belief,  for  the  next 
time  that  she  met  him  was  when  she  was 
copying  one  of  Moroni's  portraits  in  the 
Natioxud  Gallery.  He  appeared  to  have  no 
particular  business  there,  and  stood  chatting 
to  her  for  half  an  hour,  whilst  she  painted, 
paying  little  attention  to  the  pictures,  but 
discussing  the  people  round  with  good- 
humoured  interest  She  supposed  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  London  picture-galleries.  On  one  point 
she  was  convinced — he  was  not  looking  at 
pictures  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  and 
therefore  she  took  some  trouble  to  give 
him  a  little  superficial  information  on  the 
subject,  with  the  hope  of  thus  bringing  his 
readers  to  a  knowledge  of  higher  things — 
she  even  told  her  sister  that  she  was 
educating  the  British  public  by  means  of  a 
strayjournalist. 

«  Where  on  earth  do  you  see  him  t "  asked 
Marian,  looking  up  from  the  papers  she 
was  correcting. 

"At  the  National  Gallery,"  Penelope 
replied,  swinging  to  and  Aro  the  tassel 
of  the  blind.  It  was  a  lovely  evening 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  she  was  en- 
joying a  lazy  half-hour  after  tea.  "He 
is  wnting  articles  for  some  paper — a  series 
of  social  notes — and  he  is  just  now  at  the 
Trafal^  Square  stage." 

Marian  accepted  the  account  of  the  young 
man's  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  her 
sister's  life  in  the  same  spirit  of  simple 
faith  in  which  Penelope  ofiered  it  To 
both  of  them,  and  to  most  of  their  friends, 
the  idea  that  any  ulterior  motive  must 
exist  would  never  have  presented  itself, 
and  if  suggested  by  others,  would  have 
been  rejected  as  absurd. 

Tom  listened  patiently  to  the  lectures 
on  art,  quite  unconscious  that  Pene- 
lope was  addressing  through  him  the 
average  newspaper  reader,  and  thus  edu- 
cating the  masses.  Ab  he  never  volun- 
teered any  remark  as  to  his  profession  or 
means  of  livelihood,  it  was  obviously  un- 


necessary for  her  to  make  any  suggestion 
concerning  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  having 
framed  her  theory,  she  found  no  difficulty 
in  fitting  in  with  it  alike  his  actions  and 
his  words.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  peculiar  charm  which  Penelope  s 
quick,  active  spirit  exerted  over  the  slower, 
calmer  mind  thus  brought  into  frequent 
contact  with  hers ;  but  it  was  not  her  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  attracted  him, 
but  rather  her  attitude  towards  life.  He 
had  never  before,  among  all  the  comfort- 
able rich  people  who  were  his  daily  asso- 
ciates, met  with  anything  like  the  keen 
appreciation  of  the  simplest  pleasure,  the 
intense  enjoyment  of  the  most  ordinary 
beauties  which  he  found  in  this  girl,  whom 
a  sunset  sky,  a  waltz  played  by  a  German 
band,  or  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  seemed  to 
move  to  sudden,  unaffected  happiness.  If 
she  worked  hard,  the  light  of  an  intense 
earnestness  made  the  hours  of  toil  bright 
with  hope,  and  filled  the  playtime  with 
the  sunsliine  of  a  gladness  too  real  to  be 
for  an  instant  conscious  or  obtrusive. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  you  don't 
like,  Miss  Thursby,"  he  said  one  hot  day 
in  June,  when  she  had  laid  aside  her  work 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"Thousands  of  things,"  she  answered 
quickly;  "but  why  think  of  themi  Three 
years  ago,  when  my  sister  and  I  first  began 
to  consider  life  seriously,  we  decided  that 
the  best  way  of  being  useful  was  to  work 
just  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  to  be  as 
happy  between  whiles  as  life  would  allow 
us,  and  besides,"  she  stopped  suddenly,  "  I 
am  going  to  a  dance  on  the  28th,  and  I 
do  love  dancing." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  cared  for  it" 

"  It  is  a  fancy  dress  ball ;  I  have  never 
seen  one,  and  I  am  do  glad  Mrs.  BurUngton 
asked  us." 

"  Mrs.  Burlington — oh,  I  shall  be  there." 

"I  am  glad,  her  eyes  danced  with 
delight  "  Shall  you  be  in  fancy  dress  1 
What  do  you  mean  to  be  ?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  as  a  fool,"  said  Tom 
grimly.  His  sister  was  not  yet  forgiven 
for  insisting  upon  his  presence.  "I shall 
probably  then  be  the  only  man  there  who 
can  look  the  part  he  has  undertaken." 

Penelope  remembered  this  speech  when, 
a  fortnight  later,  she  saw  the  uneasy  aspect 
of  the  unlucky  men  who,  decked  in  strange 
array,  asked  her  to  dance,  or  solemnly 
paraded  past  her,  some  with  complete 
consciousness  and  open  defiance  of  public 
opinion  as  to  their  absurdity,  some  with 
unconcealed  shamefacedness,  and  some  with 
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jaunty  self-confidence.  The  women,  who 
were  in  the  majority,  enjoyed  the  situation 
amazingly,  and  contrived,  apparently  at  least, 
to  lose  the  sense  of  their  own  absurd  and 
incongruous  costumes  in  the  contemplation 
of  their  neighbours.  Tom's  eyes  scanned 
the  motley  crowd  eagerly  for  the  tall 
figure  which  he  expect^  to  see  in  classic 
drapery  and  stately  repose,  and  it  was  a  con- 
sequent shock  to  him  to  discover  Penelope, 
dressed  in  a  short  silk  skirt  and  flowered 
chintz,  and  waltzing  with  a  very  un- 
nautical-looking  sailor.  He  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  watching  her  face,  across 
which  a  dozen  smiles  were  flitting,  some 
of  them  lingering  and  deepening  into 
laughter,  as  her  companion  talked  ener- 
getically and  waltzed  languidly.  Tom  felt 
an  unwarrantable  degree  of  anger  at  the 
good  understanding  between  the  two,  and 
almost  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  life,  when  displayed  in  the 
society  of  other  people,  may  have  its  draw- 
backs. 

When  the  waltz  was  over,  and  Penelope 
had  smiled  at  him,  he  made  his  way  across 
the  room  to  her,  and  asked  her  for  a  dance, 
in  a  way  which  made  the  sailor  feel,  as 
it  was  probably  intended  to  do,  that  his 
presence  was  unnecessary,  and  caused  him 
rapidly  to  disappear. 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  fancy  dress  t "  said 
Penelope,  pointing  to  a  row  or  two  of  gold 
braid  on  Tom's  dress-clothes.  "It  is  a 
mere  sham;  all  the  same  I  am  glad," 
with  a  remembrance  as  to  his  sensitiveness 
about  money,  **  that  you  are  not  dressed 
up  like  some  of  the  others." 

There  was  an  unconscious  acknowledg- 
ment of  responsibility  for  his  doings  in 
this  speech,  which  went  to  Tom's  heart  and 
gratified  it ;  but  Penelope  was  only  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  cover  what  she  felt  to  be  a 
f abe  move. 

*'  May  I  ask  what  you  are ! " 

She  looked  at  him  with  afiected  sur- 
prise. 

"  Don't  you  see  I  am  Mary,  Mary,  quite 
contrary  1  You  ought  to  have  recognised 
my  silver  bells  and  cockle-shells,"  as  she 
pointed  to  the  ornaments  of  her  costume, 
nor  was  the  pretty  maid  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  rhyme,  as  the  smiles  brought  out 
the  dimples  in  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  danced  to  the  musia 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  stupid,  but  I 
expected  to  see  you  in  classical  dress." 

**  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
my  un-Greek  profile,"  turning  her  face  so 
that  he  s&w  the  outline  of  an  unclassical, 


but  most  charming  nose.  "  The  power  of 
recognising  and  submitting  to  the  inevit- 
able is  the  mark  of  the  true  artiste  How 
well  you  dance,"  she  said,  after  they  had 
joined  the  crowd,  and  paused  for  want  of 
space.     "  It  is  nice,  isn't  it  1 " 

Tom  agreed  cordially,  bat  dances  were 
hardly  the  sources  of  keen  enjoyment  to 
him  that  ihej  were  to  his  partner. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  ever  did  anything  veiy 
wicked,"  she  went  on  after  a  pi^use,  "and 
if  you  found  it  successful  There  are  some 
roses  in  the  refreshment-room  that  I  am 
dying  to  steal;  but  if  I  take  them  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  dead  before  to-morrow." 

"  Why  are  those  special  roses  so  charm- 

*'  Just  the  colour  for  my  picture.  I  am 
painting  in  the  cloisters  at  Westminst^, 
and  I  must  have  'some  bits  of  colour  on  the 
grey  stone,  and  these  are  too  perfect" 

Tom's  interest  in  the  roses  faded  as  he 
heard  of  the  Westminster  cloist^s.  If 
she  was  painting  there  it  was  obviously 
impossible  that  she  should  also  be  in  the 
National  Gallery,  whence  he  had  missed 
her  during  the  last  fortnight. 

"  Marian,"  said  Penelope,  as  they  drove 
home  in  a  hansom  in  the  early  dawn  of 
June^  "  my  converted  journalist  vras  there, 
and  thought  you  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room.  It  was  such  a  joke  to  see  his  face 
when  I  told  him  you  were  my  Girton  sister. 
I  flatter  myself  that  if  I  have  done  nothing 
else  in  life,  I  have  shaken  that  young  man's 
rampant  Philistinism." 

PART  IIL 

The  cool  and  shady  cloisters  were  not 
empty  of  life  and  human  interest  when 
Tom  turned  into  them  from  the  glare  and 
bustle  of  Westminster.  A  few  artists  weie 
sketching  more  or  less  industriously,  and 
a  small  crowd  of  admirers  were  watching 
more  or  less  critically.  He  had  no 
trouble  in  distinguishing  his  own  special 
artist  in  her  big  black  hat,  with  her  bright 
eyes  as  full  of  Ufe  and  vivacity  as  they  had 
been  the  night  before.  Something  darkened 
them  for  an  instant  as  Tom  drew  near ;  it 
was  only  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  and  the 
old  look  came  back  as  she  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  deepened  into  a  warmer  sense  of 
happiness  as  ho  held  out  to  her  a  bunch  of 
roses  of  the  very  crimson  that  she  had 
admired  the  previous  night 

"  Roses  1  For  mel  Oh,  thank  you! 
How  good  of  you  to  think  of  me.  Did 
you  get  them  from  the  country  to^lay  1 " 
For  roses  are  plentiful  in  June  even  for 
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Londoners,  and  Penelope  had  buried  her 
face  in  more  than  one  friendly  bunch  before 
to-day.  Tom  was  spared,  however,  the 
necessity  of  explanation  or  prevarication, 
for  her  quick  eye  had  caught  sight  of  the 
wires  and  the  way  in  which  the  flowers 
were  fastened. 

"These  flowers  came  from  Go  vent 
Garden;  did  you,"  her  voice  faltered  a 
little — the  offence  was  enormous — "did 
you  buy  them  1 " 

Tom  tried  to  say  he  stole  them,  but 
Penelope  did  not  attend  to  his  joke,  which 
no  observer  would  have  suspected  to  be 
anything  but  a  solemn  appeal  for  mercy, 
had  his  voice  and  manner  alone  been  con- 
sidered. She  went  on  painting  with  a 
certain  dogged  resolution  which  revealed  a 
new  phase  m  her  character.  After  a  pause 
she  askedy  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her 
painting,  and  with  a  touch  of  embarrass- 
ment which  surprised  herself  quite  as  much 
as  it  did  her  companion  : 

"Mr.  Brown,  do  you  come  here  with  a 
purpose  1  '* 

Tom  felt  and  looked  guilty.  He  was  a 
little  astonished  at  the  question,  but  he 
had  long  ceased  to  wonder  at  any  of 
Penelope's  actions,  and  he  had  reached  a 
stage  at  ^diich  criticism  was  impossible. 
Otherwise  her  words  might  have  startled 

him, 

"  Because  if  you  really  find  it  helps  you 
to  think,"  she  went  on,  quite  recovering 
her  usual  composure  as  she  discovered  that 
the  young  man  was  unable  to  resent  her 
interference  in  his  private  affairs,  "  you 
cannot  call  it  a  waste  of  time.  My  sister 
says  when  she  has  anything  which  worries 
her  she  can  often  think  it  out  by  sitting 
quietly  here  and  listening  to  the  service  in 
the  Abbey."  Tom  humbly  thought  he 
could  do  the  same,  and  seated  himself  in 
one  of  the  arches  to  think  out  the  subject 
which  interested  him. 

"You  know,"  said  Penelope,  dropping 
back  into  her  old  confidential  tones  as  she 
was  reassured  that  Tom  was  really  at  work 
upon  his  interesting  series  of  articles,  "  I 
don't  approve  of  waste  of  time  or  money," 
with  a  severe  look  at  the  roses  beside  her. 
"  You  bought  them,  and  you  ought  not  to 
throw  away  your  money  like  that" 

"  Indeed,  roses  are  very  cheap  in  June," 
urged  Tom,  who  had  never  considered 
whether  the  month  was  June  or  December. 

"  In  any  case  you  must  not,  please,  buy 
things  for  me,*'  Penelope  concluded  with  a 
grave  air  of  dignity,  which  completed  Tom's 
discomfiture. 


He  might  have  got  up  and  gone  away, 
but  there  was  no  place  in  London  so  exactly 
suited  for  a  hot  June  day  as  these  quiet 
cloisters,  cool  and  shady,  with  the  green 
square  of  grass  in  the  centre,  and  the  quaint 
old  houses  beyond,  creamy  against  a  blue 
sky.  The  busy  world  outside  was  forgotten. 
The  children,  or  foreigners  who  wandered 
by,  guide-book  in  hand,  lowered  their  voices 
and  slackened  their  steps  under  the  silent 
arches.  It  seemed  to  Tom,  whose  imagi- 
nation was  not,  however,  of  a  high  order, 
that  he  and  the  girl  in  the  grey  Imen  frock 
were  the  only  two  really  living  creatures 
in  a  world  of  shadows,  who  came  and  went 
in  a  purposeless  fashion,  and  were  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  disappeared. 

"  It  is  nearly  finished,"  said  Penelope,  as 
she  scattered  the  roses  on  the  pavement 
"  I  hope  you  are  getting  on  well  and  that 
I  do  not  disturb  you  by  talking.  I  wish 
for  your  sake  some  Americans  would  come 
here  and  criticise  me  loudly,  but  the  place 
is  empty  to-day." 

"There  seems  to  be  no  one  here  but 
ourselves." 

"  Wait  a  minute — twelve  is  striking. 
Look  ! "  She  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the 
long,  dark,  arched  passage  which  led  into  a 
sunny  paved  court  beyond. 

The  whole  place  seemed,  as  Tom  said, 
deserted,  but  at  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  a 
sudden  rush  of  life  and  energy  broke  like 
a  stream  of  sunshine  into  its  quiet  and 
silence.  It  was  only  the  boys  coming  out 
of  school,  the  dignity  and  deliberation  of 
the  seniors  being  concealed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic rush  of  the  rosy-cheeked  juniors — 
white-collared  little  boys,  who*  were  dis- 
persed in  all  directions  before  Tom  had 
time  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the  scene. 

Penelope  had  friends  amongst  the 
younger  ones,  as  she  had  nearly  every- 
where amongst  all  classes  and  all  ages, 
railway  porters  and  policemen,  public- 
school  boys  and  overworked  nurse-girls. 
Nobody  could  resist  the  charm  of  her  face 
and  manner  who  was  not  wrapped  in  a 
triple  mail  of  conventionality  and  self- 
esteem,  and  even  such  were  moved  by  the 
unconscious  grace  of  her  smile. 

As  it  struck  one  o'clock  she  laid  down 
her  brush  and  turned  to  Tom,  to  whom 
she  had  not  spoken  for  at  least  ten 
minutes. 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I 
am,  desperately.  I  think  I  can  have  some 
lunch  to-day ;  wait  until  I  look." 

She  drew  out  her  purse  and  turned 
slowly  over  its  contents. 
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"I  have  iost  foarpence  to  spare;  will 
you  go  and  buy  some  biscuits  t  ** 

Tom  professed  his  readiness  to  go  any- 
where, and  listened  to  the  details  as  to  the 
place,  nature,  and  amount  of  the  purchase 
with  proper  respect.  He  had  never 
imagined  that  any  human  being  could  pay 
so  much  heed  to  the  best  method  of 
expending  fourpence,  and  extract  so  much 
pleasure  from  the  process. 

"  There  is  more  than  four  pennyworth 
in  the  bag/'  she  declared  when  he  returned 
to  her  side ;  but  she  was  satisfied  with  his 
humble  acknowledgment  that  he  had  spent 
an  equal  sum  on  his  own  account.  They 
ate  their  biscuits  in  the  little  cloisters 
secluded  from  passing  strangers,  and 
studied  the  plants  in  Uie  centre  garden 
with  scientific  curiosity  whenever  an 
approaching  footstep  warned  them  of  a 
possible  intruder. 

'*  Biscuits  do  crumble  so,"  said  Penelope 
plaintively, "  they  betray  one  to  the  public, 
but  they  are  delicious  food." 

Tom  thought  them  a  little  unsatisfying, 
but  would  not  have  acknowledged  it  for 
the  world.  It  was  part  of  this  dreamland 
into  which  he  had  found  his  way  that  the 
very  food  should  be  wanting  in  substan- 
tiahty. 

"  I  am  going  now,"  Penelope  said 
when  four  o'clock  had  struck,  "  and  I  am 
going  to  take  home  all  my  belongings, 
for  the  picture  is  really  finished,  reaUy 
and  truly,  though  I  might  stay  here  for 
another  fortnight  worrying  myself  about 
details.  As  you  are  here,  perhaps  you 
will  heljp  me  to  carry  my  easel  to  the 
station. 

She  spoke  as  if  an  easel  six  feet  high 
were  a  trifle  which  most  men  carried  in 
their  daily  walks,  and  certainly  never  sus- 
pected that  she  was  making  a  heavy  claim 
upon  her  companion's  courtesy. 

''Marian  does  not  like  newspaper 
parcels,"  she  went  on,  happily  unconscious 
of  Tom's  feelings,  as  she  rolled  up  her 
paint-brushes  in  her  Daily  News.  "  But  I 
think  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  care  whether 
your  brushes  are  done  up  in  brown-paper 
or  no." 

Thus  Tom  started  from  the  Abbey  carry- 
ing an  easel,  accompanied  by  a  girl  bearing 
a  big  canvas,  a  newspaper  parcel,  and  her 
wet  palette.  He  felt  the  absurdity  of 
the  situation,  but  was  tickled  still  more  by 
discovering  how  very  little  the  world  saw 
of  this  absurdity.  Nobody  seemed  in  the 
least  surprised  at  meeting  him  thus  laden, 
and  the   couple  made  their  way  to  the 


St  James's  Park  Station  without  exciting 
any  comment  from  the  passers-by. 

He  once  suggested  a  hansom,  but  Pene- 
lope was  so  obviously  convinced  that  her 
possession  of  a  return-ticket  was  a  com- 
plete barrier  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
such  extravagance,  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  repeat  his  suggestion. 

"  I  did  rather  hope — "  Penelope  spoke  in 
a  more  depressed  voice  than  was  usual  to 
her;  "  I  did  rather  hope  that  some  American 
would  come  iK>-day,  and  take  a  fancy  to 
my  picture.  I  thLoik  an  American  ought 
to  want  a  picture  of  Westminster." 

**  I  know  of  plenty  of  English  people 
who  would  like  to  have  it»"  Tom  answered 
as  be  nearly  tumbled  over  the  l^s  of  the 
easeL  "It  is  a  long  way  prettier  than 
any  of  the  pictures  I  have." 

Penelope  concluded  he  had  a  collection 
of  chromo-lithographs,  and  sighed  to  think 
that  as  yet  his  education  in  art  had  not 
reached  the  most  elementary  stage  of 
classification. 

*' There  are  a  couple  of  Wilson's  my 
father  was  very  proud  of,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  your  pictura" 

The  young  man  was  in  love,  and  most 
be  forgiven  for  the  audacity  of  his  state- 
ment, but  it  was  not  the  comparison  which 
startled  Penelope. 

''  A  couple  of  Wilson's !  Oh,  where 
are  they  1 " 

*'  I  have  not  got  them  in  town,  they  are 
down  at  my  place  in  the  country." 

**  At  your  place  in  the  country,"  Pene- 
lope said  mechanically.  Then  she  stopped 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion on  her  face.  '*  Mr.  Brown,  don't  yoa 
write  for  the  papers  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Tom,  laughing 
at  her  look  of  absolute  blank  amazement 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Burlington's  brother  f " 

"  Did  you  not  know  I  was !  " 

"No,  certainly  not,"  said  Penelope 
curtly,  resuming  her  walk. 

She  did  not  speak  again ;  a  sudden  dark 
curtain  seemed  to  have  fallen  between  her 
and  her  companion;  she  was  only  con- 
scious of  a  pain  which  drove  her  into 
indignation  and  yet  made  her  cautious  of 
speech.  Unluckily,  Tom  took  the  one 
step  a  woman  cannot  forgive  :  he  attempted 
a  joke  when  she  was  feeung  acutely. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  because  I  don't 
write  for  a  newspaper  t  It  is  the  editor^s 
fault,  not  mine,  I  assure  you." 

Penelope  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  with 
sudden,  and  to  his  mind,  unprovoked 
passion. 
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"I  don't  care  what  you  write  for,  but  I 
do  think  you  should  not  have  deceived  me 
in  this  matter.  I  hate  rich  people,  they 
are  all  selfish  and  self-absorbed,  and  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  you." 

They  were  at  the  station  by  now,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  for  her  easel,  but 
Tom  answered  her  very  gently  : 

''  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  say  that ;  but 
you  must  let  me  see  you  into  the  train 
anyhow." 

The  situation  was  comic,  the  surround- 
ings^ commonplace,  but  human  feelings 
decline  to  adjust  themselves  to  external 
circumstances,  and  there  were  the  elements 
of  real  misery  in  Tom's  heart  as  he 
managed  to  dispose  of  his  charge  and  her 
unmanageable  belongings  in  the  railway- 
carriage,  and  receiv^  her  cold  bow  and 
"  thank  you  "  in  reply. 

Penelope  was  smgularly  silent  all  the 
evening,  restless  over  her  needlework  and 
unable  to  read. 

At  last  she  said  abruptly  : 

<<  Marian,  have  you  ever  thought  about 
rich  people  1 " 

Marian  lifted  up  her  beautiful  face  from 
the  book  she  was  studying,  and  waited 
for  some  explanation.  Her  position  as 
teacher  to  a  class  of  thirty-five  girls,  had 
made  her  cautious  about  answering  remarks 
of  very  wide  application. 

"  I  mean  do  you  hate  them — all  1 " 

"  Hate  them  1  No,  Pen  dear,  why  do  you 
aski  I  hope  we  shall  never  be  rich.  Itmnk 
much  money  makes  people  blind  to  the 
real  meaning  of  life,  but  there  are  people 
who  never  could  discover  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  just  as  well  that 
they  should  be  wealthy,  comfortable,*  and 
commonplace." 

Seldom  had  Marian's  eloquence  produced 
so  much  effect  She  was  surprised  herself 
at  the  result,  as  Penelope  threw  down  her 
work  and  burst  into  a  sudden  passion  of 
tears. 

Tears  were  not  common  in  their  home. 
A  laughing  disregard  of  the  inconveniences 
of  poverty ;  a  brave  endurance  of  un- 
success;  a  half-comic,  half-serious  despair 
over  disappointment;  and  a  genuine  en- 
joyment of  all  innocent  pleasures — these 
were  amongst  the  moods  of  both  sisters ; 
but  tears,  sobs,  and  low  spirits  were 
rare. 

"  Don't,  darling,  you're  too  tired.  I  tell 
you  what,  we  will  have  a  holiday  on 
Saturday;  I  saved  seven  shillings  on  my 
hat  yesterday,  and  we  will  have  a  day  on 
the  river,  and  get  a  good  rest." 


"  Let  us  take  Lizzie  Morris  then,"  said 
Penelope,  drying  her  eyes  in  a  shamefaced 
way.  "  She  has  so  few  pleasures  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  for  her." 

PART  iv. 

The  boating  party-came  off,  but  Lizzie 
Morris  did  not  share  the  pleasure  as 
Penelope  had  hoped.  A  chance  word 
from  Penelope  at  ner  drawing-class  next 
day  made  Mrs.  Burlington  acquainted  with 
the  plan,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  that 
kindly  lady  but  that  the  sisters  should  join 
a  river-party,  at  which  she  was  expecting 
a  large  number  of  friends.  Penelope  ac- 
cepted, with  some  misgivings  as  to  Marian's 
approval,  which  were  needless,  for,  when 
the  sisters  met,  It  was  Marian  who  first 
apologised  that  she  could  not  keep  her 
engagement;  she  had  promised  to  look 
over  some  examination-papers  for  a  fellow- 
teacher,  and  these  must  be  done  on  Satur- 
day. Her  only  regret  was  that  Penelope 
must  lose  her  holiday;  she  was  propor- 
tionately rejoiced  at  the  arrangement 
suggested  by  her  sister.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  Penelope  formed  one  of  a  large 
and  merry  party  which  started  under  a 
blazing  sun  from  Bichmond  Bridge. 

At  first  the  heat  was  oppressive,  but  by 
degrees  the  sun  sank  lower,  and  Penelope' 
found  pleasure  in  everything;  in  the 
boats  that  passed  and  repassed;  in  the 
swans  sailing  by ;  in  the  coolness  of  the 
water  in  which  she  dipped  her  Hand ;  in 
the  delicious  strawberries  and  cream  which 
she  and  her  companions  ate  as  they  sat 
upon  the  river's  bank,  and  waited  for  the 
kettle  to  boiL  If  she  was  not  quite  con- 
tented, she  shut  her  eyes  wilfully  to  the 
truth,  and  almost  persuaded  herself  that 
she  was  perfectly  happy. 

''My  dear  Miss  Thursby,  I  am  afraid 
you  have  made  no  sketches.  Can  you  see 
Kingston  Bridge )  It  would  look  delight- 
ful now,  I  know." 

Penelope  took  its  charms  upon  faith,  for 
there  was  no  possibility  of  using  sight  in 
the  matter. 

"Oh,  you  must  make  a  little  sketch. 
Tom,  d9  take  Miss  Thursby  out  in  your 
little  boat  for  ten  minutes,  to  sketch  the 
bridge;  you  will  have  time  before  the 
kettle  boils.  Miss  Thursby,  I  think  you 
know  my  brother — Mr.  Brown." 

The  two  bowed  silently,  as  fate,  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Burlington,  brought  them 
together  in  close  and  unexpected  proximity. 
Neither  seemed  inclined  to  speak  until 
they  were  well  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  and 
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then  Tom  only  asked  her  if  he  should 
keep  the  boat  steady.  The  boat  was 
steadier  than  Penelope's  hand,  which  shook 
a  little  as  she  put  together  a  few  harried 
lines.  She  was,  naturally,  uncomfortable 
as  she  remembered  the  way  in  which  she 
had  last  met  him. 

"  1  think  that  will  do,  thank  you,''  she 
said  after  a  few  minutes ; ''  I  am  sorry  to 
have  given  you  the  trouble." 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  spoke,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  her  own  feelings ;  the  sun  was 
in  her  eyes,  or  something  else  dazzled  and 
confused  her,  and  at  that  moment  a 
bustling  little  steam-launch  came  puffing 
round  the  comer.  Penelope  pulled  first 
one  tiller-rope  and  then  the  other. 

"  Oh,  what  am  I  to  do  1"  she  cried,  com- 
pletely losing  her  head ;  "  I  don't  know 
which  to  pull." 

"Don't  pull  either,"  said  Tom  very 
steadily ;  "  drop  them  both  at  once." 

Penelope  obeyed  instinctively,  for  Tom 
spoke  in  a  tone  which  enforced  obedience, 
and  gave  her  confidence,  as  he  pulled  a 
stroke  which  brought  the  bows  of  their 
little  craft  out  of  danger,  just  as  the  steam- 
launch  sent  forth  a  whistle  more  ferocious 
than  the  objurgations  of  its  steersman. 

"  That  was  my  fault,"  Penelope  owned 
penitently. 

Tom  did  not  answer ;  they  were  draw- 
ing near  the  rest  of  their  party,  and  his 
chance  was  slipping  away. 

"Miss  Thursby,"  he  began  with  severity, 
which  would  have  appeared  absurd  to  a 
third  person,  but  which  by  no  means  bore 
that  character  to  his  solitary  listener, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  despises 
another  because  he  is  poor  1 " 

Penelope  muttered  a  few  words,  which 
Tom  did  not  appear  to  hear. 

"I  think  you  would  call  him  a  snob, 
would  you  not  1  Well  then,  I  don't  see 
that  it  is  any  fairer  to  despise  a  man  be- 
cause he  has  too  much  money  than  because 
he  has  too  little." 

It  was  not  a  loug  or  eloquent  sermon, 
but  it  produced  a  result  which  more 
elaborate  and  more  lengthy  disquisitions 
have  often  failed  to  efTect — it  convinced  its 
hearer.  Penelope,  during  the  whole  of 
the  quiet,  cool  row  home,  was  thinking 
over  the  astonishing  fact  that  this  young 
Philistine,  whose  education  she  had  been 
attempting,  had  rebuked  her  for  her 
narrow-mindedness,  and  had  rebuked  her 
justly. 

The  party  broke  up  at  Eichmond,  and  it 
was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Brown  should 


promise  to  see  Penelope  home,  as  the  girl 
was  the  only  one  to  travel  by  the  Metro- 
politan line  of  railway ;  but  she  would 
have  given  much  to  escape  from  the  escort 
which  was  a  matter  of  course  to  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

Tom  took  her  ticket  and  his  own,  and 
then  when  they  were  seated  in  a  fir8t<:Ia88 
compartment,  was  annoyed  at  bis  own 
thoughtlessness,  for  the  shabby  little  purse 
which  Penelope  drew  out  was  emptier 
than  when  he  had  last  seen  it  She 
insisted  upon  his  receiving  the  money 
without  listening  to  a  word  of  excuse,  and 
then  sat  looking  silently  out  of  window, 
watching  the  lunps  as  the^  flashed  past 
Suddenly  she  turned  to  him,  and  with 
a  return  to  her  old,  simple  manner, 
spoke: 

"  Mr.  Brown,  you  were  quite  right,  and 
I  was  quite  wrong  in  what  I  said.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  am  sure  it  ought  not  to 
make  the  least  difference  whether  one  is 
rich  or  no,  but  one  cannot  outgrow 
one's  prejudices."  She  smiled  as  she  spoke, 
her  bright  eyes  looked  at  him  with  friend- 
liness and  forgiveness. 

"  I  wish  my  money  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,"  he  answered,  "  if  it  is  to  separate 
me  from  you ;  for  I  love  you  better  than 
anything  in  the  world,  Penelope.  I  think 
you  know  that" 

She  looked  at  him  with  unabashed  eyes 
of  sweet  surprise,  which  were  sufficient  to 
stem  the  words  upon  his  lips  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  there,  and  he  spoke  a 
few  hurried  words,  which  were,  however, 
clear  enough  to  her  ears. 

"Oh  no — no,"  she  said  at  last;  "it 
could  never  be-~we  are  so  different,  and 
have  such  different  Uves.  Yon  don't  care 
for  the  things  I  care  for." 

"  I  care  for  you,"  urged  Tom,  unwilling 
to  profess,  even  then,  any  deep  devotion  to 
art 

"  Please  say  no  more  about  it,"  Penelope 
answered  decidedly.  "  It  would  never  do, 
I  know." 

It  was  not  a  courteous  or  considerate 
reply,  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
any  answer  could  take  the  sting  from 
"No  !"  Tom,  at  all  events,  accepted  it 
as  final,  and  did  not  attempt  to  reopen 
the  question.  Penelppe's  unabashed  self- 
possession  was  destructive  of  hope,  and  if 
he  bore  himself  with  an  outward  calm  to 
match  her  own,  he  suffered  none  the  less 
keenly. 

"  Indeed,  it  would  never  do,"  she  began 
again,  when  they  had  left  the  train  and  were 
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walking  to  her  home  through  the  narrow 
streets.  "  You  will  be  glad  some  day  that 
I  was  wiser  than  jon,  and  saw  how  little 
we  were  suited  to  one  another.'* 

Tom  urged  no  answer;  he  had  always 
had  a  very  honest  conviction  that  Penelope 
was  too  good  for  him,  and  he  felt  equally 
clear  now  that  the  one  thing  which  might 
have  made  them  equals  could  never  bring 
them  together.  If  she  had  loved  him, 
she  could  never  have  spoken  as  she 
did. 

They  paused  on  the  doorstep  of  her 
lodgings. 

**  I  will  wish  you  good-bye  here  then ;  I 
do  not  suppose  I  shall  see  you  again,  but 
I  should  like  you  to  know  that,  though 
you  could  not  love  me,  you  have  made  me 
very  happy,  dear." 

Penelope  did  not  answer;  for  the  first 
time  she  realised  that  Tom  must  be  all  or 
nothing  to  her ;  that  she  must  be  ready  to 
put  her  hand  in  his  and  face  the  world  with 
him,  or  never  touch  his  hand  or  see  his 
face  again.  The  choice  had  been  her  own, 
only  she  had  not  understood  how  much 
she  was  setting  aside.  He  waited  some 
time  for  her  to  speak,  in  vain ;  then  lifting 
her  hand  in  his,  he  touched  it  very  gently 
with  his  lips,  and  left  her,  without  another 
word. 

He  had  not  gone  ten  paces,  when  he 
heard  her  steps  behind  him. 

"  No  !  don't  go — don't  go  without  saying 
good-bye."  He  turned ;  tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks,  and  her  voice  was  indistinct 
with  emotion.  "I  don't  mean  anything  more 
than  just  to  say  good-bye ; "  but  then,  in 
spite  of  training  and  tradition,  Tom  kissed 
his  sweetheart  under  the  gas-lamp,  regard- 
less of  possible  passers-by. 

"  Going  to  marry  a  rich  man,  who  knows 
nothing  of  art,  and  never  reads  a  book ! 
Pen,  Pen  !  my  darling  Pen ! "  was  Marian's 
cry.  **  For  such  a  marriage  someone  must 
sacrifice  a  great  deal,  and  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  the  man.  You  will  have  eveiything 
against  you  —  different  tastes,  different 
habits,  different  views  of  life." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  Penelope  wist- 
fully, twisting  her  hands  in  a  distressed 
way  quite  new  to  her ;  "  it  is  quite  true ; 
but,  Marian,  I  don't  know  how  it  is — it  is 
an  absurd  thing  to  say,  and  I  don't  like 
it  myself — but,"  coming  nearer  and  kneel- 
ing beside  her  sister,  so  that  she  might 
murmur  in  her  ear,  '*  I  am  afraid  I  really 
do  love  him." 

She  hardly  breathed  the  words  above  a 


whisper,  but  no  argument  could  have 
silenced  Marian  so  completely  as  did  that 
half-broken  murmur.  What  answer  could 
be  made  1 


IN  THE  GOLDEN  PRIME. 
By  Ellen  Mullev. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Away  across  the  English  Channel,  where 
a  little  island  lies,  a  sweet  spring  day  was 
softly  closing  in,  a  tender  silence  brood  ingover 
land  and  sea.  The  echo  of  the  sunset-gun 
had  died  away.  Over  the  darkening  waters 
twilight  had  fallen.  No  sound  save  the 
faint  murmur  of  the  incoming  tide,  or  the 
late  call  of  thrush  or  blackbird  farther 
inland,  came  to  break  the  stillness. 

In  an  old  manor-house,  grey  and  ivy- 
grown,  nestling  dim  in  the  twilight  at  a 
steep  hill's  foot,  with  lawn  and  flower-beds 
stretching  down  almost  to  where  the  waves 
came  rippling  in,  a  young  girl  sat  at  her 
piano.  Her  fingers  touched  with  a  certain 
old  -  fashioned  grace  the  yellow  keys,  for 
the  instrument,  like  the  iiouse,  was  old 
and  time-worn. 

The  girl's  voice,  at  least,  was  young  and 
fresh  enough  as  it  went  thrilling  through 
the  quiet  room,  and — for  the  windows  were 
wide  open — into  the  still  soft  night  beyond. 
The  song,  a  quaint  French  ballad,  sounded 
strangely  sad,  and  the  clear  young  voice 
trembled  in  the  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  song  ceased.  From  the 
garden  came  a  quick,  light  step,  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  sill  of  one  of  the 
open  windows,  the  figure  of  a  young  man 
came  leaping  in;  a  young  manly  voice 
came  sounding  through  the  room. 

"Jeanne,  Jeanne,  I  say,"  then  the 
voice  changed  :  "  Why,  Jeanne,  what  is  iti 
What  has  happened  1 " 

But  still  Jeanne  did  not  answer. 

"  You  are  ill  1 "  Still  no  answer.  "  Some 
one  has  vexed  you."  At  the  bare  thought 
the  young  man's  voice  grew  angry.  "  Who 
is  it  1 "  he  cried ;  then,  suddenly  calmmg 
himself,  gently  tried  to  pull  the  girl's  hands 
from  before  her  hidden  face. 

'^Oh,  Louis,"  said  the  girl,  as  he  got 
her  hands  in  his,  ''  how  silly  you  are ! " 
And  then  she  laughed  and  tried  to  make 
believe  there  were  no  tears  upon  her 
face. 

"  Am  II  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  only 
that,"  said  Louis  simply.  "I  was  afraid 
it  was  something  much  worse." 
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It  is  quite  a  youDg  voice  that  speaks, 
and,  now  that  it  is  evident  there  is 
nothing  very  much  tho  matter,  it  rings 
gaily  enough. 

*'  I  was  afraid  you  were  unhappy,  and 
that  is  not  like  you,  Jeanne,  you  know ; 
and  somehow,  now  I  am  so  happy  myself," 
the  young  fellow  chattered  on,  "  it  seems 
as  if  every  one  else  must  be  happy  too. 
No  one  should  be  miserable  if  I  could 
help  it— you  least  of  all.  Why,  it  would 
break  my  heart  1 " 

'*  Not  quite,  I  think,"  Jeanne  said  softly. 
She  had  got  away  her  hands,  and  sat 
turning  a  little  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers 
round  and  round. 

"  Oh,  but  it  would,  though,"  Louis  said 
stoutly,  as  Jeanne  gave  a  little  friendly 
movement  of  dissent.  *'  Of  course  I  am 
happy,"  he  went  on;  "how  could  I  bo 
otherwise  1 " 

At  the  sound  of  triumph  in  his  voice  the 
girl  gave  a  little  shiver. 

"But  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  too. 
Is  it  so  very  wonderful,  dear  1  Why,  it 
seems  to  me,  Jeanne,  we  have  never  been 
apart,  you  and  I.  The  same  scrapes  and 
tears  to  follow;  the  same  jollifications; 
the  haymaking,  the— oh,  Jeanne,  you  are 
not  going  to  forget  it  all  now  I " 

"Forget  it,"  his  companion  repeated 
below  her  breath,  and  with  another  little 
shiver. 

"  You  are  cold,"  Louis  cried,  starting  up. 
"  Let  me  shut  the  windows ;  I  should  have 
done  it  before."  Presently  he  came  back 
to  her  side.  "  What  was  I  saying  1  Oh, 
about  the  dear  old  times.  You  are  not 
^oing  to  say  that  they  are  over,  Jeanne  1 
W  hy  need  there  be  any  difference  ?  We 
shall  only  be  happier  stiU."  Jeanne  shook 
her  heai  "Why  on  earth  not?  Oh, 
Jeanne,  you  are  never  going  to  be 
jealous?" 

At  this  his  companion  laughed  out- 
right 

"  Oh,  you  conceited  boy !  don't  you  see 
she  has  nothing  to  do  with  it?  If  she 
were  not  here  at  all — if  she  had  never 
come  1 "  The  girl  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  went  quickly  on :  "It  would  have  been 
all  the  same.  Nothing  can  go  on  for  ever 
— not  even  haymaking,  and — and  other 
things,"  she  wound  up  vaguely.  "  The  old 
times  can  never  come  bac^"  she  went 
on.  "  Now  I  am  grown  up — why  do  you 
laugh  ? — now  I  am  grown  up,  and  you  are 
a  man,  we  could  never  have  gone  about 
together  and  have  done  the  same  things 


"Whynot?"  asked  Louis  sharply ;  "we 
are  cousins,  and *' 

Jeanne  shook  her  head.  "We  are 
nothing  of  the  sort;  we  never  were." 

Louis  had  never  heard  Jeanne's  voice 
like  that  before.  What  was  it  that  was 
changing  her  like  this  1  He  got  up  and 
walked  angrily  away. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  we  are  not  cousms 
now,  we  weren't  before ;  I  suppose  I  know 
that  much,"  he  said.  "  But  I  didn't  think 
you  were  going  to  turn  round  on  a  fellow 
like  this,  Jeanne.  Why,  only  a  week  ago 
you  were  ready  for  anyUdng." 

"  A  week  ago  ! "  Jeanne  echoed ;  "  Ifeel 
as  if  it  was  years." 

CHAPTER  IL 

Beautiful  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  May 
morning  the  little  island  lay,  basking  in 
the  bright  spring  sunshina  The  tender 
flush  of  but  latdy  opened  leaves  clothed 
hill  and  valley;  orchards  bloomed  in  stare 
of  pink  and  white ;  odours  from  a  myriad 
blossoms  came  borne  on  every  breeze.  *  In 
hidden  dells  streamlets  sang  on  their 
morning  way  to  the  blue  sparkling  sea 
that  washed  and  circled  rouna  it  all,  while 
overhead  another  blue— clear,  radiant,  son- 
steeped^-canopied  it. 

A  young  girl  was  standing  in  the  early 
sunshine  on  the  green-clad  summit  of  the 
hill,  that  shelter^  the  old  manor-house  of 
La  Tourelle.  She  had  looked  on  Uie  same 
scene  a  thousand  times  before ;  near  or  far 
there  was  not  a  tree-top,  not  a  speck  of 
white  gleaming  road,  that  she  did  not  know 
by  heiu*t  Yet  as  her  eyes  fell  on  it  now, 
it  seemed  to  her  it  had  never  looked  so 
fair.  Hill  and  valley,  the  bine  glittering 
bay,  the  little  old-world  town  of  St.  Aubin's 
almost  at  her  feet,  the  bigger  town  of 
St.  Heliers  flashing  back  the  morning  sun 
at  the  far-off  end  of  the  bay,  away  there 
to  her  left — all  lay  spread  b^ore  her,  just 
as  she  had  known  them  all  her  life. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  world,"  she 
was  saying  to  herself;  "  and  yet,  oh,  why 
must  things  change  and  alter  1  The  sea, 
the  sky,  the  hills,  they  keep  the  same; 
it  is  we  who  change.  I  suppose  it 
is  only  a  little  place,"  she  went  on,  "  as 
Tina  says,  but  ii's  big  enough  to  be  happy 
in — if  only  we  were  let  alone.  But  othen 
come,  and  then — then  it  is  never  the  same 
again  ! " 

She  said  the  last  few  words  alond  with 
a  little  ciy.  A  girlish  laugh  soonded  at 
her  elbow. 

"Oh,  Jeanne  1"  said  the   new  comer, 
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"  what  a  dear  old  goose  you  are !  I  believe 
you  don't  think  there  is  a  world  outside 
this  little  shred  of  an  island  of  yours.  As 
for  people  coming  to  it  and  waking  you  all 
up,  you  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  them. 
I  know  I  should  be.  And  as  for  things 
changing,  of  course  they  change;  only 
fancy  a  world  where  they  didn't ! 

''  But  when  you  get  used  to  a  place,  and 
to  the  people  f "  said  Jeanne,  putting  out 
her  hand. 

"  Then  I  think  it  is  time  to  change — 
the  place  and  the  people.  Oh,  you  need 
not  look  so  scandalised.  I  should  never 
want  to  change  you,  you  are  too  delightful; 
but  it  is  true  all  the  same." 

"And  Louis r'  Jeanne  asked  with  a 
little  laugL 

*<Hum!  Louis,  ah!  Well,  I  don't 
know." 

The  drl  put  her  pretty  head  on  one 
side,  and  pretended  to  look  doubtful 

"But  you  care  for  him,  Tinal"  and 
Jeanne  looked  anxiously  in  her  companion's 
laughing  face. 

"Care  for  himf  of  course  I  care  for 
him!  I  think  he  is  the  dearest,  hand- 
somest little  Frenchman  in  the  world — 
there ! " 

Jeanne  —  quiet  Jeanne — stamped  her 
foot  angrily. 

"  He  is  no  more  French  than  you  are," 
she  cried  hotly.  "He  is  Jersier  to, the 
backbone.  As  for  little,  he  is  not  a  great 
red-faced  Englishman,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

"  When  first  I  saw  him,"  Tina  went  on 
provokingly,  "I  did  not  think  I  should 
like  him  at  alL  I  could  only  laugh,  he 
looked  so  comical  with  his  dark  cropped 
head  and  that  little  black  moustache  of 
his — no  Englishman  goes  about  like  that" 

"  But  you  care  for  him  now,"  persisted 
Jeanne  anxiously,  *'or  how  will  you  live 
here  all  your  life )  It  is  only  a  little  place, 
as  you  say,  and  the  people  are  always  the 
same." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  little  place,"  Tina  said 
slowly,  looking  round  her,  "and  the 
people — but,  bah !  it  is  not  yet,  why 
trouble  oneself  1" 

"  Trouble-= "  Jeanne  was  beginning, 

but  Tina  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

"  Oh  dear,  how  hungry  I  am  ! "  she 
cried ;  "  if  we  stay  up  here  much  longer  I 
shall  eat  you  !  " 

She  had  caught  Jeanne's  hand  in  hers, 
and  in  another  moment  the  two  were 
running  lightly  down  the  hill.  At  the 
hill's  foot  Louis  Le  Quesne  was  standing, 


his  dark  head  uncovered,  his  little  black 
moustache  freshly  trimmed  *nd  pointed. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,"  he  said.  "  How 
hungry  you  both  look  1  Come  in,  Tina, 
and  have  some  breakfast." 

La  Tourelle,  the  old  manor-house,  was 
a  very  old  house  indeed.  Le  Quesnes 
have  owned  La  Tourelle  for  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  hundred  years.  The 
Le  Quesne  who  owns  it  now  is  old  and 
childless,  and  it  is  his  nephew  Louis  who 
will  come  after  him.  The  young  man 
and  Jeanne  (who  is  old  Mrs.  Le  Quesne's 
niece)  have,  indeed,  known  no  other  home. 
Louis  was  at  St.  Servan,  just  across  the 
water,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  college 
there,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  glad  enough 
to  get  back  to  tiie  old  place,  and  has  never 
cared  to  leave  it  since.  But  there  is  time 
enough  to  see  the  great  world  yet ;  mean- 
while, the  young  man  goes  happily  enough 
on  hisway,throuehhis  own  little  ona  There 
are  the  lands  of  La  Tourelle,  some  fifty 
verg6es  or  so  (somewhere  about  twenty 
English  acres) — for  the  holding  is  a  large 
one — to  be  ploughed  and  sown,  hay  and 
corn  to  be  gathered  in,  vraic  to  be  cut  and 
carried — twice  a  year  this — and  spread 
over  the  soil ;  apples  to  be  gathered  and 
cider  made ;  sleek,  soft-eyed  cows  to  be 
cared  for.  There  is,  too,  a  scarlet  coat  to 
be  donned  more  or  less  often,  for  of  course 
Louis  holds  a  commission  in  the  local 
militia,  and  his  name  figures  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  English  Army  List,  where  his 
uncle's  also  mav  be  found,  considerably 
higher  up.  And  then  last,  though  cer- 
tainly not  least,  there  is  Jeanne.  There 
is  someone  else  too  —  Tina.  Six  weeks 
ago  the  hot-headed  young  fellow  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  her  name ;  now  he  wildly 
declares  to  Jeanne — poor  Jeanne ! — that 
he  does  not  know  how  he  ever  can  have 
lived  without  her !  The  land,  the  cows, 
the  scarlet  coat  even,  have  not  seen  much 
of  Louis  the  last  few  weeks.  Day  after 
day  the  three  young  people  have  scoured 
the  island  together,  almost  living  out  of 
doors  in  the  soft,  bright,  spring  weather. 

Tina  Daunt  is  quite  a  near  neighbour. 
She  had  come  on  a  visit  to  a  villa  close  by 
early  in  April,  and  now  May  is  here,  and 
in  June  she  must  go  away.  Oo  back 
to  England  and  to  London,  the  only 
place,  she  thinks,  in  all  the  world  where  one 
could  live,  though  Louis  is  not  there.  Yet 
she,  too,  is  very  much  in  love  indeed,  and  is 
never  happy  save  when  with  Louis  or 
Jeanne.  And  Jeanne  is  with  them 
always,  they  will  have  it  so,  and  hears 
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their  happy  foolish  talk,  as  they  make  love 
under  her  very  eyes. 

So,  in  the  golden  prime,  the  happy  days 
went  by  for  the  two  young  lovers.  The 
old  people  at  La  Tourelle  did  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  little  chattering 
English  girl.  Louis  had  chosen  her,  so 
it  must  be ;  but  it  was  something 
quite  different  to  what  they  had  planned 
or  intended,  or,  indeed,  ever  dreamed  of  as 
possible.  And  Jeanne,  their  own  little 
Jeanne,  did  she  care  )  they  asked  one 
another.  They  watched  and  watched  as 
the  days  went  by,  but  they  could  not  telL 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Jeanne,  "  la  p'tite  "  as  the  old  people, 
and  even  Louis,  were  fond  of  calling  her, 
was  by  no  means  so  very  little.  Straight 
and  slender  as  a  young  poplar,  it  may  be 
that  she  looked  tidier  than  she  really  was. 
The  free,  graceful  figure,  the  large,  generous 
nature,  alike  struck  one. 

*'No,  there  is  nothing  little  about  our 
Jeanne,"  those  at  La  Tourelle  would  say  to 
one  another,  to  their  neighbours,  but  they 
called  her  "  la  p'tite  **  all  the  same.  So  it 
was  just  because  there  was  nothing  little 
about  the  young  girl  that,  although  loving, 
anxious  old  eyes  watched  her  in  these 
bright  spring  days  when  so  muclf  was 
happening,  they  learnt  so  little.  She  was 
a  little  paler,  perhaps,  but  then  the  roses 
were  always  of  the  faintest  on  Jeanne's 
creamy  skin ;  the  girlish  laugh  did  not  ring 
out  quite  so  clearly  or  so  often,  it  might  be ; 
but  then  these  soft  sweet  spring  days  were 
trying,  and  Jeanne  was  going  about  so 
much  ;  or  it  might  be  it  was  fancy  alto- 
gether.    Louis  and  Tina  saw  nothing. 

**  It  is  Jeanne's  birthday  soon,"  said  Louis 
one  day,  when  Tina's  stay  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  "She  will  be  eighteen.  What 
shall  we  do,  how  shall  we  keep  it  1 " 

"  Do  ? "  cried  Tina ;  "  let  us  have  a 
picnic,  of  course." 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Louis.  "  Where 
shall  it  be  1  who  shall  we  ask  1  Come  here, 
Jeanne,"  he  cried  gaily ;  **  come  and  help 
us." 

They  were  in  the  old-fashioned  drawing- 
room  where  the  piano  stood ;  Jeanne  was 
softly  touching  the  keys. 

"Let  us  go  somewhere  by  ourselves," 
she  said  when  she  heard  what  they  were 
talking  of.  "  Somewhere  not  too  far,  Louis, 
where  the  dear  old  people  can  come." 

"  Don't  listen  to  her,  Louis,"  cried  Tina. 
"  She  is  not  to  have  anything  to  say  in 
the  matter ;  we  are  going  to  arrange  every- 


thing—Louis and  L  It  is  your  birthday- 
treat,  and  you  are  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  enjoy  it  when  it  comes." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Jeanne,  smiling;  "I 
see  my  part  is  to  be  very  easy." 

"  Now,  Louis,"  cried  Tina  impatiently, 
"let  us  go  on." 

"Usl"  echoed  Louis, laughing;  "it  staikes 
me  it  is  you,  mademoiselle,  who  are  going 
to  arrange  everything  ! " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  and  it  is  you  who  are 
going  to  say  '  yes '  to  everything.  Listen ! 
In  the  first  place  everybody  is  to  be  invited, 
do  you  understand  t " 

"  Oh,  certainly  1  I  only  hope  the  Grovemor 
won't  object  to  meet  old  Le  Mesurier  at 
the  farm  here ;  and  that  her  ladyship— she 
is  pleasant  enough  as  a  rule,  I  know — ^won't 
quite  stare  poor  Mrs.  M.  and  the  Miss 
Le  Mesuriers  into  interesting  specimens  of 
native  statuary." 

"You  are  too  stupid,"  pouted  Tina. 
"  Speak  to  him,  Jeanne." 

"  I  thought  Jeanne  was  not  to  open  her 
mouth  ! "  said  Louis ;  "  but  come,  let  us  be 
serious ;  there  are  only  a  dozen  we  shall 
really  care  to  ask,"  and  Louis  told  off  as 
many  familiar  names  upon  his  fingers.  Bat 
Tina  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  nearly  enough,  it  will  be  no  ion 
at  all." 

•  Louis  looked  at  Jeanne,  a  little  cloud 
was  on  his  face. 

"  They  are  just  our  own  friends,  you  see, 
Tina,"  Jeanne  explained,^' Louis's  and  mine. 
I  don't  think  there  are  any  others  we 
shotdd  really  care  to  ask ;  unless,  that  is," 
she  added,  as  Tina's  countenance  feU, 
"there  is  anyone  you  would  like  particu- 
larly to  come." 

Tina's  face,  on  which  cloud  and  sunshine 
were  given  to  chase  one  another  as  quickly 
as  on  an  April  day,  brightened. 

"  Of  course  there  is,"  she  said  quickly, 
with  a  little  flush  and  laugh;  "why,  you 
said  yourself  one  of  them  was  very  nice, 
Jeanne." 

"11"  cried  Jeanne,  wondering,  perplexed. 

"  Oh,  Jeanne,  you  know  you  did  !  Yoa 
said  the  other  night  Mr.  Byng  was  very 
nice — for  an  Englishman." 

"Did  II"  laughed  Jeannd;  "wdl,  I 
believe  I  did,  and  is  it  he  you  want 
asked  1 " 

Tina  stole  a  look  at  Louis,  who  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  There  were  two  of  them,  you  know," 
she  said  simply. 

Louis  stayed  in  his  walk.  ''You  are 
never  wanting  those  fellows  at  the  barracks 
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asked  1"  he  said  sharply,  looking  from 
Jeanne  to  Tina.  "  Why,  they  are  the 
merest  strangers." 

His  dark  eyes  were  flashing,  he  was 
twisting  the  end  of  his  little  black  mous- 
tache quite  viciously.  He  was  not  at  all 
a  bad-tempered  young  fellow,  but  he  was 
feeling  stung,  more  tnan  disappointed,  as 
was  perhaps  not  very  wonderful 

Tina  was  pouting,  Jeanne's  face  reflected 
Louis's. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  a  white- 
coifled,  brown,  wrinkled  face,  with  dark 
eyes,  appeared. 

"  What  is  it,  Marie  f  "  asked  Jeamne. 

*'  On  demande  voir  M'dea  Louis,"  said 
Marie,  nodding  and  smiling  at  the  two 
girls. 

She  had  a  tray  in  her  hand,  on  which 
were  two  little  bits  of  pasteboard.  She 
came  up  to  where  Louis  was  standing ;  two 
young  men  followed  her  into  the  room — 
they  were  Jeanne's  Englishman  and  his 
friend,  from  the  barracks. 

On  a  sudden  things  had  changed.  Tina's 
pout  had  vanished,  the  sun  shone  once 
more.  Even  Louis,  who  could  scarcely 
have  cared  so  very  much  to  see  the  two  at 
that  moment,  cleared  his  brow  and  came 
briskly  towards  thei  new  comers. 

Jeanne  smiled  a  kindly  welcome. 

"  Find  my  aunt,  and  tell  her  these  gentle- 
men are  here,"  she  said  to  Marie,  who 
understood  English  well  enough,  and  could 
speak  it  too  when  she  chose,  which  certainly 
was  not  often. 

"  We  found  Colonel  Le  Quesne  was  not 
in,"  said  the  elder  and  bigger  of  the  two 
young  men,  who  was  in  fact  Jeanne's 
Mr.  Byng,  "but  we  thought  we  might 
come  in  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  and  Mrs.  Le  Quesne  the  other 
evening." 

'*  My  aunt  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Jeanne  with  her  pretty  air  of  gracious 
self-possession. 

Louis,  who  had  too  much  of  the  French- 
man in  him  to  be  anything  but  polite,  said 
something  gracious  too. 

Tina,  l^de  whom  the  other  and  youneer 
man,  whose  name  was  Barry,  had  found  a 
seat,  gave  her  companion  a  mischievous 
look 

"  You  cannot  say  anything  polite  to  me, 
you  know,"  she  said ;  "  you  did  not  know 
that  I  was  here." 

'^  Didn't  11"  the  young  man  miBwered. 
"  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
am  one  of  those  wonderful  people  who 
always  know  everything  1 " 


Tina  laughed.  "  How  horrid  I  I  am 
sure  I  sha'n't  like  you  a  bit" 

"  Oh  yes,  you  will,  when  you  know  what 
a  good  fellow  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Barry. 

He  was  a  fair,  good-looking  young  man ; 
he  spoke  very  slowly,  and  nad  a  funny, 
solemn  way  with  him ;  it  was  only  his  eyes 
that  laughed. 

"  Well,  since  you  are  so  clever,  you  can 
tell  me  what  we  were  talking  about  as  you 
came  in,"  Tina  said. 

"  You  were  talking  about  me,  of  course," 
said  the  young  man  readily. 

Tina  was  delighted.  "How  conceited 
you  all  are,"  she  cried;  "I  think  you 
soldiers  are  the  worst  of  all  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  we  were  saying  t — ^no,  you  would 
never  guess,  not  if  you  tried  till  you  were 
a  general" 

"I  should  never  guess  it  then,"  said 
George  Barry;  "generals  are  stupid  old 
fogies  who  never  guess  anything,  unless  it's 
something  you  particularly  don't  want  them 
to  know.  However,  as  I  am  not  a  general, 
nor  ever  likely  to  be  one,  I  can  guess  this 
much — ^it  was  something  very  nice." 

"  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  unless  you 
call  not  being  asked  to  a  picnic  very 
nicel" 

"Eh!  no;  I  certainly  should  not  call 
that  very  nice,  if  you  were  going  to  be 
thera" 

His  companion  looked  across  the  big 
room  to  where  Louis  sat  by  Jeanne ;  he 
could  not  well  leave  her,  for  mn.  Le  Quesne 
had  not  yet  appeared. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  she  said 
confidentially,  as  her  gaze  came  back. 
"  You  see  this  day  week  Is  Jeanne's  birth- 
day, she  will  be  eighteen  " — ^young  Barry 
nodded — "and  we  are  to  have  a  picnia" 

"  To  which  we  are  not  to  be  asked ;  I 
see.  Which  of  you  is  it  will  not  have  us  f 
But,  of  course,  it  is  vou  !  I  wonder  you 
are  not  afraid  to  tell  mel  Sapposine  I 
were  to  swallow  my  sword,  or  do  anythmg 
else  equally  desperate  as  soon  as  I  get  back 
to  barracks,  what  would  you  do  then  f " 

"  Well,  we  certainly  should  not  put  off 
the  picnic,"  said  Tina,  laughing. 

For  the  first  time,  solemn-faced  George 
Barry  laughed  too. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  believe  you 
would" 

At  that  moment  Mrs,  Le  Quesne  entered 
the  room.  The  young  men  hastily  left 
their  seats  and  went  forward  to  meet  her ; 
the  little  t^te-il-t^te  in  the  far-off  comer 
came  to  an  end. 

Tina  ran  over  to  Jeanne's  side.  She  took 
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the  chair  on  which  Mr.  Byng  had  been 
sitting. 

"  I  have  told  him  all  about  it,"  she  whis- 
pered hurriedlj.  "You  must  ask  them 
now  j  do  you  hear,  Jeanne  1 " 

Jeanne  smiled  and  nodded.  Tina  looked 
across  to  her  late  companion.  He  had 
seated  himself  by  Mrs.  Le  Quesne*«i  side, 
and  with  an  air  of  having  known  her  all 
his  life,  was  chatting  away  to  her  in  just 
the  same  funny,  slow  way,  and  with  the 
same  solemn  look  upon  his  face,  as  when  he 
had  talked  to  Tina.  She,  too,  was  evidently 
finding  him  amusing. 

Mrs.  Le  Quesne  was  a  little,  fine-featured 
old  lady,  with  keen  dark  eyes,  and  quick, 
bright,  un-English  ways,  for  strangely 
enough  it  was  Louis,  not  Jeanne,  whom 
she  resembled.  She  was  smiling  now  at 
something  the  young  fellow  was  saying. 

"  What  is  this  Mr.  Barry  is  telling  me 
about  a  picnic  ? "  she  called  out  to  Louis ; 
"  why  is  he  not  to  be  asked  1  He  tells  me 
he  is  very  unhappy  about  it,  and  does  not 
think  he  can  remain  in  the  island." 

Louis  burst  out  laughing  in  spite  of 
himself  ;  then  he  had  to  explain. 

"It  is  some  of  Barry's  nonsense,"  Mr. 
Byng  was  saying  to  Jeanne,  and  then  he 
too  heard  about  the  picnic. 

"  Well,  I  will  invite  you,  Mr.  Barry," 
said  Mrs.  Le  Quesne,  when  the  state  of  the 
case  was  made  clear  to  her. 

"And  Byngi "  said  Mr.  Barry  plaintively; 
"  I  never  go  out  without  Byng.' 

"  And  Mr.  Byng,  of  course,  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  come." 

Of  course  Mr.  Byng  declared  himself 
delighted,  and  then  came  a  discussion  as 
to  1^0  whereabouts  of  the  intended  ex- 
cursion. Spot  after  spot  was  suggested, 
canvassed,  thrown  aside. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  George  Barry, 
when  at  last  the  two  rose  to  leave,  "you 
think  it  over  between  this  and,  say  Sunday, 
and  Byng  and  I  will  walk  over  in^  the 
afternoon  and  hear  what  you  have  decided. 
You  will  let  us  come,  won't  you,  Mrs. 
Le  Quesne  1  You  don't  know  what  deadly 
work  it  is  out  at  St.  Peter's  on  a  Sunday 
— nothing  to  do  but  to  roam  the  happy 
valley  and  watch  a  lot  of  seedy-loomng 
cabbages  growing  up  into  respectable, 
father-of-a-family  wallang-8tick&" 

"  At  least  you  could  not  see  that  every- 
where," said  Mrs.  Le  Quesne ;  "  but  since 
you  are  so  tired  of  them,  you  may  come 
over  and  look  at  the  colonel's  cabbages 
for  a  change ;  they,  at  any  rate,  are  not 
80  ambitious." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Long  before  Sunday — on  which  day  I 
need  scarcely  say  the  two  friends  once  more 
found  their  way  over  to  La  Tourelle — an 
eligible  spot  for  the  picnic  had  been  fixed 
upon.  In  due  time  came  the  day  itself, 
Jeanne's  birthday,  the  day  on  which  she 
was  to  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  enjoy  it 

Quite  early  in  the  morning  Tina  was  at 
the  manor-house  enquiring  for  her  firiend. 
It  was  Marie  to  whom  she  addressed  her- 
self.; Marie  who  did  not  seem  at  all  pleased 
to  see  her  just  then ;  who  indeed  had  come 
to  look  upon  the  young  girl  as  an  intruder 
altogether — a  cuckoo  in  the  nest  of  her 
own  birdling.  I  am  afraid  she  told  a  sad 
fib  on  the  occasion. 

"  Mamzelle  Jeanne  is  not  yet  risen," 
she  said  in  her  favourite  "patois." 

Tina  knew  well  enough  what  the  woman 
was  saying ;  the  unfriendly  looks  were  not 
lost  upon  her.  She  laughed  in  Marie's 
brown  faca 

"  You  dreadful  old  story-teller,"  she  said; 
"  they  are  up  and  in  the  garden,  both  of 
them — -your  Mamzelle  Jeanne  and  your 
M'sieu  Louis,  and  I  am  going  to  them  now." 

Tina  went  dancing  across  the  halL 
Marie  shook  her  coif  ^  the  gay  retreating 
figura  Her  black  eyes  shone.  She  went, 
grumbling  to  herself,  back  to  her  dining- 
room  floor. 

Tina  found  Jeanne  and  Louis  in  the 
garden  together  as  she  had  said.  They 
had  been  there  for  the  last  half-hoar 
gathering  Jeanne's  birthday  bouquet— h 
wasLouis  who  did  this — ^laoghing,  chat- 
tering, happy.  To  Jeanne  it  was  the  old 
times  come  back  again.  Even  for  Louis,  I 
think,  just  then  Tina  had  no  existence. 

But  she  was  coming  towards  them  now, 
gay,  unconscious,  smmng.  The  two  went 
across  the  wet  grass  to  meet  her.  Jeanne's 
dream  was  over.  The  same  sun  was  shining, 
the  same  soft  spring  air  came  over  the 
odorous  flower-beds,  the  sound  of  munanr- 
ing  waves  still  went  on,  bat  it  was  the 
past  no  longer ;  only  Jeanne's  birthday,  as 
I  have  said ;  the  day  on  which  she  was  to 
have  nothing  to  do  out  enjoy  herself. 

It  was  not  such  a  very  smjdl  party  after 
all  that  gathered  upon  the  St  Ouen  sands. 
It  took  all  the  fingers  of  Jeanne's,  Louis's, 
and  Tina's  hands  to  tell  them  over. 

Marie  was  there,  too,  smiling  and  chat- 
tering, as  her  deft  brown  fioigers  buaed 
themselves  over  baskets  and  hampers.  Bat 
Marie's  black  eyes  were  not  so  entirelj 
occupied  over  their  work  that  she  could 
not  see  what  was  taking  place  aiound  her. 
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"  No,  the  bon  Dieu  be  praised,  one  could 
tell  pretty  well  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  yet  not  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  one's 
head.  It  was  bat  to  use  the  eyes  one  had — 
and  behold  1 " 

I  think  on  this  occasion  Marie's  bright 
eyes  saw  even  more  than  they  cared  for. 
Mamzelle  Daunt  and  the  young  officer  with 
the  funny  solemn  air  were  evidently  going 
to  be  inseparable,  it  is  true ;  that  was  well 
enough.  On  the  sands,  while  Marieunpacked 
the  hampers  and  arranged  the  dinner ;  tit 
the  dhiner  itself,  to  which  everyone  brought 
such  appetites ;  there  they  were  still,  side 
by  side,  laughing,  talking,  eating,  no  one 
could  get  a  word  with  either— not  even 
Louis,  who  at  last  gave  up  trying  and 
perched  himself  on  the  most  uncomfortable- 
looking  piece  of  rock  available,  neither 
eating  or  speaking,  only  looking  gloomOy 
on.     Marie  did  not  pity  him  one  bit. 

If  only  Mamzelle  Tina  would  never  look 
at  him  again,  that  would  be  better  still !  It 
was  only  Jeanne  who  was  sorry,  who 
watched  him  with  anxious  wistful  eyes, 
who  would  have  made  a  place  for  him  by 
her  side.  But  Mr.  Byng  was  on  her  other 
side,  and  Louis  pretended  not  to  see  the 
invitation.  Young  Byng  who  could  not 
but  see  what  was  going  on,  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  for  such  kindly  looks, 
but  he  knew  that  they  were  not  for  him. 

After  dinner  it  was  just  the  same.  The 
guests  went  off  in  little  groups  of  twos  and 
threes,  some  in  this  direction,  some  in  that ; 
and  again  it  was  Tina  and  young  Barry, 
Jeanne  and  Mr.  Byng,  who  were  together. 
Louis  disappeared  altogether. 

'*  Mind  and  don't  go  too  far,"  the  colonel 
called  after  the  young  people ;  "  it  is  going 
to  rain." 

Clouds  were  already  gathering.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on  there  was  less  and  less 
of  blue  sky  to  be  seen.  A  cold  mist  was 
driving  in.  Before  long  sea  and  sky  alike 
were  blotted  out.  A  heavy  rain  was  fall- 
ing, stragglers  came  hurrying  up  to  the 
starting-place ;  there  was  shelter  to  be  had 
close  by  while  carriages  were  being  got 
ready.  Louis  was  one  of  the  last  to 
reappear,  some  of  the  party  had  already 
been  got  off.  Mrs.  Le  Quesne  came  hurry- 
ing up  to  him  fidgety,  anxious. 

''Where  are  Jeanne  and  Tina)"  she 
cried  I  "  have  they  not  been  with  you  1 " 

"  Axe  Uiey  not  here  ! "  he  cried,  looking 
quickly  round  him,  half  frightened^  wholly 
angrv. 

"They  are  with  Mr.  Byng  and  Mr. 
Barry,"  said  a  young  man  at  his  elbow. 


"Some  one  said  they  had  seen  them  on 
the  rocks  out  there  before  this  mist  came 
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The  speaker  was  a  stranger  to  the  island. 
Louis  turned  sharply  round  on  him. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I "  he  cried,  "  do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying?  Out  there  in  this 
mist  and  the  tide  running  in !  " 

It  was  coming  in,  fast  and  strong.     The 

spray  was  already  driving  in  their  faces. 

Mrs.  Le  Quesne  was  cr3ring ;  Marie,  with 

chattering  teeth,  was  calling  on  every  one 

to  save  "la  p'tite " — her  Mamzelle  Jeanne. 

It  was  Jeanne  these  two  were  thinking  of; 

I  am  afraid  in  their  sudden  trouble  the 

little  English  girl  was  almost  forgotten. 

"Hush!"  said   Louis   sharply,  "I  am 
•      I II 
going ! 

But  where)  Before  him  the  sea  and 
the  blinding  mist — he  could  do  nothing 
there  3  behind  him  the  cliffs,  from  their 
summit  he  might  catch  a  sight  of  them 
somewhere.  There  was  nothing  efse  to 
be  done.  Tina  was  certainly  not  forgotten 
by  him,  and  yet  one  day — many  days 
after — it  came  back  to  him  that  it  was 
Jeanne's  name  that  he  had  kept  repeating 
to  himself,  as  he  ran  and  stumbled  up  the 
steep  cliff's  side.  At  the  top  he  stood  still 
a  moment,  waiting  to  get  back  his  breath ; 
not  knowing  in  truth  what  was  to  be  done 
next.  The  mist  was  around  him  here,  the 
rain  beat  in  his  face  and  almost  blinded 
him.  He  could  scarcely  tell  sea  from  land. 
If  the  missing  ones  had  got  out  to  the 
rocks,  as  that  stranger  fellow  had  said,  no 
one,  nothing  could  save  them.  As  he 
recognised  all  the  horror  and  his  helpless- 
ness, the  young  fellow  groaned  aloud.  If 
there  had  been  but  something  he  could  do  ! 
Presently  he  started,  then  gave  a  shout  to 
those  below.  A  girUsh  laugh  had  caught 
his  ear ;  a  minute  more,  and  two  figures, 
drenched  and  forlorn-looking,  were  dmost 
upon  him.  They  "virere  Tina  and  Mr.  Barry. 
Tina  was  laughmg  and  talking  as  though 
she  had  never  left  off.  The  rain  had  at 
any  rate  not  spoilt  her  pleasure.  Louis's 
heart  gave  a  great  thankful  throb  as  he 
recognised  them. 

"  Where  is  Jeanne ) "  he  cried ;  "  a  nice 
fright  you  have  given  us  ! " 

"  Jeanne  is  safe  enough,"  said  Tina  mis- 
chievously ;  "  Mr.  Byng  is  taking  care  of 
her.  Come,  Mr.  Barry,"  she  cried  over 
her  shoulder,  "  I  must  run  on,  I  am  wet 
througL" 

George  Barrv  lingered  behind  a  moment 

"  Byng  and  Miss  Dumaresque  are  close 
behind,"  he  said  politely.    "  We  have  been 
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over  the  old  church  and  manor-house,  and 
waited,  hoping  it  might  clear/' 

Then  the  young  man  hastened  on. 
Louis  made  no  attempt  to  follow ;  he  was 
not  intending  to  wait  for  the  others  either. 
At  Tina's  words  all  his  auger  had  come 
back. 

As  he  stood  halting,  irresolute,  the  two 
came  hurrying  up.  Yes,  he  was  angry 
enough,  but  somehow  at  the  sight  of 
Jeanne,  pale,  drenched  with  rain,  but  safe, 
his  anger  melted.  As  he'  met  her  clear, 
tender  gaze  his  own  softened. 

**  You  are  wet  through,  Jeanne,''  he  said 
anxiously ;  "  if  you  are  not  too  tired  you 
had  better  walk  home  with  me,  it  will  be 
far  safer." 

*'  I  am  not  a  bit  too  tired,"  Jeanne 
declared. 

Louis  turned  to  Byng.  He  was  feeling 
quite  amiable,  even  to  Urn. 

**  Will  you  mind  telling  my  aunt  that 
my  cousin  is  walking  home  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  The  distance  is  nothing ;  most  of 
the  people  are  from  our  neighbourhood ;  if 
you  can  get  the  wettest  of  them  to  walk 
too,  do,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

The  good  fellow,  thus  dismissed,  could 
not  very  well  decline  the  mission,  but  his 
honest  face  clouded  not  a  little.  It  was  with 
reluctant  eyes  he  bade  Jeanne  good-bye. 

Louis  drew  her  hand  in  his ;  all  his  bad 
temper  was  flown,  his  brightness  had  come 
back. 

**  What  a  failure  it  has  been  1"  he  said 
quite  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not  1 "  said  Jeanne.  "  It  is, 
of  course,  an  unfortunate  ending ;  but  for 
that,  I  think  they  have  all  enjoyed  it." 

''Have  youl"  asked  Louis  quickly,  in 
his  voice  a  jealous  throb;  "it  was  your 
picnic — ^you  were  to,  you  know." 

"  Was  If"  Jeanne  said  with  a  little  sigL 
"  Yes,  I  remember ;  yes,  it  has  been  pleasant 
enough,  but,  somehow,  I  think  the  old 
birthdays  were  the  best*' 
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CHAPTER    V, 

Tina  was  gone,  the  little  island  knew 
her  no  more.  There  had  been,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  many  protestations  of  love  and 
faithftilness  between  the  young  lovers ;  and 
when  it  came  to  saying  good-bye  to  Jeanne, 
Tina's  tears  had  flowed  freely. 

"  They  are  not  for  you,  Louis,"  she  had 
cried  out,  laughing  in  the  midst  of  them;  '*  it 
is  Jeanne  that  I  cannot  bear  to  leave."  But, 
by  the  time  the  pier  at  St.  Heliers  was 
reached,  her  good  spirits  had  come  back, 
and  at  the  last  she  stood  smiling  on  the 
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vessel's  deck,  waving  her  hands  gaily  and 
crying  "  abit6t " — the  only  bit  of  "  patois  " 
she  was  carrying  away  with  her — ^to  Louis, 
standing  with  wistful  eyes  upon  the  shore. 

After  this,  perhaps,  you  think  that  things 
went  on  in  their  old  groove  at  La  Tourelle. 
How  this  might  have  been  under  other  and 
happier  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell ;  but, 
as  it  was,  poor  Jeanne  fell  ill  She  had  not 
been  quite  her  old  self  for  some  time  past; 
the  thorough  wetting  on  the  day  of  the  picnic 
had  done  its  work.  Before  Tina  had  been 
gone  a  week  her  friend  lay  delirious,  in 
the  clutches  of  fever.  What  hearts  ached 
in  the  old  house,  as  the  weary  days  went  by  1 
Louis  wandered  all  day  about  the  garden, 
or  down  by  the  shore,  never  beyond  call 
They  told  him  his  name  was  ever  on 
Jeanne's  lips.  One  day  they  let  him  see 
her,  but  she  did  not  recognise  her  old 
companion,  and  went  on  sUU  crying  out 
his  nama  Louis  was  broken-hearted,  her 
voice  stabbed  him  to  the  quick.  Tina's 
letters,  that  at  first  came  regularly  enough, 
brought  him  no  comfort  As  time  went 
on  they  came  less  and  less  regularly,  and 
at  last  not  at  aU.  It  scarcely  seemed  to 
trouble  him.  Jeanne  was  getting  better 
then,  all  danger  was  past,  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do  but  to  get  well  asain  as  fast 
as  possible.  It  seemea  to  Louis  uiat  nothing 
could  ever  trouble  him  any  more. 

One  morning  towards  noon,  as  he  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  garden,  where  she 
came  now  every  day,  he  saw  Marie  coming 
towards  him;  it  was  mail-day,  and  she 
had  a  letter  in  her  hand.  Somehow  Louis 
knew  at  once  from  whom  it  was.  He  took 
a  turn  or  two  about  the  garden  before  he 
opened  it  When  at  last  he  did  so^  this  is 
what  he  read : 

"  My  dear  Loins, — I  wonder  if  you  are 
very  angry  with  me.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  wrote,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  be 
writing  now,  but  there  is  something  I  want 
to  tell  you.  I  still  think  you  are  the 
dearest  boy  in  the  world,  bnt  I  am  afraid 
we  do  not  love  one  another  as  people  do 
who  wish  to  live  together  all  their  lives. 
I,  at  least,  could  never  live  aJI  my  life  in 
your  little  island  of  which  yon  are  so  fond. 
It  is  pretty  enough,  but  it  is  so  small — the 
sound  of  the  sea  is  never  out  of  one's  ears, 
and  one  sees  the  same  faces  always,  always. 
I  am  fond  of  change,  and  I  want  to  see  the 
world.  There  is  some  one  here — he  is  ever 
so  old,  and  I  have  known  him  all  my  life— 
he  is  for  ever  travelling,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  He  has  asked  me  to  go  with 
him,  and  I  have   said  ^Yes.'    Can  yoa 
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fbigive  me  t  I  give  you  back  to  Jeanne, 
dear  little  Jeanne,  who  loves  you,  who  has 
loved  you  all  her  life.  In  your  last  you 
told  me  she  was  getting  better  every  day ; 
by  this  time  she  shonld  be  quite  welL 
Give  her  m^  dear,  dear  love.  I  shall  never 
see  her  agam,  but  I  shall  never  forget  her 
— ^never. — Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Tina." 
The  blow  had  fallen  at  last  As  Louis' 
read  the  careless  little  missive  that  seemed 
so  like  Tina  herself,  his  face  flushed,  his 
hands  were  trembling.  A  knowledge  that  he 
ought  to  be  feeling  very  miserable,  mingled 
with  a  strange  sort  of  consciousness  that 
he  was  feeling  nothing  of  the  sort,  possessed 
him.  Instead,  something  was  crying  out 
vrithin  him  that  he  was  free.  Free  !  and 
Jeanne  loved  him — ^had  loved  him  always. 
Was  it  so  f  If  only  it  were  true !  He 
raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  her  coming  to- 
wards him,  pale,  fraeUe  still,  but  the  old 
sweet  smile  upon  her  face.  He  went 
hastOy  to  meet  her. 

''Gome,"  he  said,  ''your  seat  is  ready 
waiting  for  you,  and  I  have  something  to 
tell  you."  She  saw  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  looked  at  him  with  kind,  enquiring 
eyes.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  from  her — 
from  Tina.  Oannot  you  guess  what  it  is  she 
has  written  to  tell  me  at  last  f " 

He  had  seated  himself  by  Jeanne's  side ; 
he  had  caught  one  of  her  whito  trembling 
hands  in  his. 

"Oh,  Jeanne  1"  he  cried,  "cannot  you 
guess  it  all  f  She  cares  for  me  no  longer,  and 
I — it  was  a  dream,  a  fever — I  am  free ! " 

When  Mrs.  Le  Qaesne  came  some  half- 
hour  later  to  look  for  Jeanne,  she  saw  at 
once  what  had  happened.  She  sent  Jeanne 
off  to  her  sofa,  to  beef -tea — goodness  knows 
what 

"Do  you  want  her  to  have  another 
fever  1"  she  said  to  Louis.  Then  she  went 
and  found  the  colonel  "  It  has  all  come 
right,"  she  cried,  between  tears  and 
laughtor ;  "  it  is  '  la  p'tito '  who  will  come 
into  mj  old  shoes,  aftor  all" 

Mane,  of  course,  soon  knew  all  about  it. 
She  could  scarcely  contain  herself;  she 
scolded  Louis,  she  petted  "la  p'tite' ;  she 
triumphed  over  tne  absent  "Mamzelle 
Tina  — ^Tina,  who  would  only  have  laughed 
could  she  have  heard  her. 

"What  will  Mr.  Byng  say  when  he 
comes  to  hearl"  Marie  said  to  her  mis- 
tress; "the  poor  young  man  who  came 
every  day  to  enquire  after  Mamzelle 
Jeanne,  when  she  lay  at  death's  door." 
For  myeolf,  I  do  not  know  wh  it  Mr.  Byng 


said.  I  only  know  that  he  shortly  went 
away  on  leave.  It  was  getting  autumn 
then  ;  it  was  winter  before  he  came  back. 
George  Bany  had  got  leave  too;  it  was  he 
who  came  alone  to  La  Tourelle  on  their 
return,  and  took  back  a  piece  of  wedding- 
cake  "for  Byng  to  sleep  upon." 


A  DANGEROUS  SECRET. 
By  W.  W.  Fenn 


CHAPTER  L 

Let  the  first  letter  which  Mr.  Derrick 
Smith,  artist,  wrote  from  Rome  to  his 
friend  Swainson,  begin  this  story. 

"  129,  Via  Babuino,  Piano.  4,  Rome, 
"  April  11th,  1878. 

"My  dear  Swainson,— I  carried  out 
my  plan  of  travel  as  I  told  you  I  should, 
and  at  six-tlurty  on  Sunday  morning  I  found 
myself  at  the  ndlway  terminus  here,  rather 
tired,  and  glad  it  was  over.     The  run  was 
very  continuous  and  fatiguing,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  an  hour  at  Paris,  there  was 
hardlv  time  to  get  food  at  any  of  the  halt- 
ing-places.   But  from  London  to  Rome  in 
less  than  four  days  is  sharp  work,  and  such 
a  journey  cannot  be  performed  without  a 
certain  amount  of  inconvenience.  At  Dover 
I  met  two  men  I  knew,  and  travelled  with 
them  as  far  as  Dijon,  where,  after  dinner, 
we  parted,  they  gpin^  on  an  Easter  holiday 
excursion  to  the  Cornice,  and  I  down  south. 
I  aJso  found  a  companion  who  was  coming 
straight  through,  an  Irishman  and  a  very 
pleasant  fellow,  and  as  it  turned  out,  I  was 
glad  to  have  had  his  company,  inasmuch 
as  it  lessened  to  some  extent  my  personal 
apprehensions  during  a  bad  qutfter  of  an 
hour  which  I  experienced  in   the  train 
between  here  and  Florence. 

<<  I  will  describe  it  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
particularly  as  I  cannot  help  fancying  it 
may  have  some  bearing,  direct  or  indirect, 
upon  the  little  commission  which  I  under- 
took to  execute  for  you.   Perhaps  I  am  even 
wrong  in  telling  you  about  it,  for  fear  it 
should  unnecessarily  disturb  you.  Moreover, 
nothing  has  come  of  it  as  yetf  nor  will  any- 
thing, I  dare  say,  only  there  are  one  or  two 
circumstances,  as  you  will  see,  connected 
with  it,  which  appear  to  justify  my  sus- 
picions.    You  will  know  whettier  aught 
existe  in  reference  to  your   acquaintance 
with  the  lady,  which  would  give  my  idea 
any  reasonable  ground  to  stand  upon.    For 
the  present,  rest  content  in  the  assurance 
that  I  have  the  packet  of  letters  quite  safe 
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under  lock  and  key,  and  that  thej  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  owner  aa 
fioon  aa  she  shall  arrive  in  Rome,  or  at  least 
on  the  very  first  opportunity  I  have  of 
giving  them  to  her  unobserved. 

**  We  left  Florence  by  the  mail- train  at 
ten  on  Saturday  night,  in  a  first-class 
carriage  ;  four  passengers  —  an  Italian 
lady  and  gentleman,  the  Irishman  afore- 
said, and  myself.  All  soon  fell  asleep, 
until  about  midnight,  being  slightly  dis- 
turbed by  a  stoppage,  I  drowsily  observed 
that  the  Italians  got  out,  and  I  fancied  that 
my  companion  and  I  were  left  alone  to  con- 
tinue our  repose,  which  we  did.  In  about 
an  hour  I  awoke,  and  to  my  surprise  saw, 
sitting  in  the  comer  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  seat  opposite  to  me,  a  man  whom  I 
certainly  had  never  observed  get  in.  The 
thin  blue  sUk  blind  was  drawn  across  the 
lamp  in  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  but  there 
was  sufficient  li^ht  for  me  to  see  that  he 
was  a  rough-looking  customer — trough,  that 
is,  as  far  as  his  dress  was  concerned,  which 
was  that  of  an  Italian  peasant,  with  broad- 
brimmed,  high-peaked  hat,  eta  But  a 
second  and  more  scrutinising  glance,  which 
I  took  without  moving,  showed  me  that 
his  face  and  hands  were  not  quite  in  accord 
with  his  garments;  the  former  oein^  refined, 
with  a  finely-chiselled  nose  and  dun,  whilst 
the  latter  were  white  and  delicate,  with 
long,  sinewy,  taper-tipped  fingers. 

''  Although  somewhat  disturbed  by  this 
apparition,  I,  fortunately,  was  still  too 
drowsy  to  rouse  up  thoroughly,  so  I  lay 
stretched  out  along  the  seat  as  I  was,  con- 
templating him  for  a  minute  or  two.  As 
I  diaso,  it  seemed  that  his  face  was  not  alto- 
gether unfamiliar  to  me,  though  the  broad 
brim  of  his  hat  threw  his  brow  and  eyes 
into  such  deep  shadow  that  I  could  not 
discern  them  distinctly,  and  thus  at  first  it 
was  only  an  impression  which  he  gave  me 
of  somebody  whom  I  must  have  recently 
met. 

''Presently  he  advanced  one  foot  slowly 
towards  the  seat  opposite  to  him,  as  if 
feeling  beneath  it,  but  touching  nothing 
there,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  peepea 
under  the  valuice.  Still  finding  the  space 
empty,  he  resumed  his  place,  and  gazed 
curiously  at  our  two  tranquil  forms,  appa- 
rently apprehensive  lest  either  of  us  might 
have  observed  his  action.  Concluding, 
doubtless,  that  we  were  both  fast  asleep — 
for  the  shadow  from  my  hat  hid  my  eyes 
from  him,  just  as  his  were  hidden  from  me 
— he  seemed  reassured,  and  then  stooped 
down  to  look  beneath  his  own  seat. 


"  Naturally  lendered  sospiciona  byall  th^ 
I  debated  what  to  do,  and  althonghl  thoudt 
two  need  not  be  afraid  of  one,  it  ooconed  to 
me  that  he  might  have  a  knife  abont  hin, 
and  be  up  to  a  brigandiah  trick  or  two, 
and  that  it  would  be  oetter  to  arrive  aoiiBd 
in  Rome  than  be  in  any  way  maiiMd 
through  a  scuffle;  so  I  decided  not  to  anKW 
my  friend,  but  to  remain  quiet  for  a  wfaik, 
and  pretend  for  a  little  longer  to  beaalei^ 
I  assure  vou  it  was  no  fan  to  be  thu  I^ 
and  watching  the  fellow,  and  my  senwtioai 
were  anything  but  agreeable  when  I  saw 
him  suddenly  slip  at  full  lengtb  opon  tbe 
floor,  and  in  the  most  marvellooalj  aeipenft- 
like  manner,  glide  beneath  the  seat  oppo- 
site to  me,  on  which  my  friend  was  adeep. 
He  was  then  quite  out  of  sights  and  ^^ 
mained    so    for    several    minntea      Birt 
presently  out  came  a  hand  and  am  t&j 
gently  from  under  the  valance,  stra^^in 
the  oirection  of  my  small  hand-bag  wUch 
was  standing  on  tibe  floor  dose  beside  na 
"Now  I  may  as  well  tell  yon,  that  in 
that  bag  were   the  precious    docamentB 
which  you  had  entrusted  to  me.    I  had 
transfened  them  from  my  breaet-pocket  to 
the  hand-bag  whilst  I  was  dink«^  in  tibo 
station  restaurant  at  Dijon,     ^ne  jdaoe 
was  very  crowded  and  full  of  bustle,  and  I 
noticed,  more  than  once,  a  tall  genUemanly- 
lookinff  man  of  Italian  aapecti  rather  seedify 
dressec^  standing  near  the  bnfifot^  and  eye- 
ing me  keenly.    My  attention  was  particn- 
lany  drawn  to  him  by  the  way  in  which 
he  always  appeared  to  be  watching  me, 
whenever  I  looked  npi     Our    eyes  met 
constantly,  but  directly  he  saw  that  I  saw 
him  he  would  drop  his,  and  I  wondered 
who  the  deuce  he  could  be,  and  what  hb 
motive  for    staring   so  waa      All  on  a 
sudden,  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  I  recalled 
this  circumstance,  directly  that  hand  and 
arm  were  stretched  out  towards  the  big, 
and  I  knew,  in  an  instant^  of  whi»a  the 
face  of  our  mysterioua  feUow-traveller  re- 
minded ma    It  was  the  man  who  had 
been  watching  me  the  day  before  atDnonl 
Differently  dressed — disguised,  indeed,  as 
he  now  was,  I  felt  sure  it  was  the  same 
person,  and  I  also  felt  sure  that  it  was 
this  bag  which  he  was  especially  covettDg. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  conceived  all  tlua  or 
why  I  attributed  so  much  importance  to  it, 
but  these  are  the  little  facts  which  gave  me 
an  idea  that  they  may  not  be  unconnected 
with  you  and  the  packet     But  to  proceed 
with  my  story. 

"  Just  as  the  fellow's  hand  was  wiUiin 
an  inch  of  the  baj^,  and  I  was  abont  to  move 
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it  out  of  his  reach,  the  engine-whistle  warned 
us  that  we  were  approaching  a  station, 
and  never  did  any  sound  bring  such  relief 
to  my  mind  before.  Needless  to  say  the 
arm  disappeared  in  a  second,  and  needless 
to  say  that  I  then  gently  woke  my  Irish 
friend,  and  told  him  m  a  whisper  what  was 
up,  but  to  lie  quite  still  until  we  stopped, 
when  we  would  give  the  alarm,  and  have 
the  intruder  removed. 

"The  station  proved  to  be  Chiud,  and 
the  scene  which  followed,  wiUi  the  guards, 

B>rters,  and  people,  was  highly  diverting, 
irectly  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
bable thief  was  lying  concealed  beneath  the 
seat  to  the  two  gendarmes,  who,  as  you 
know,  are  always  so  officious  at  these 
stations,  they  pounced  in  upon  him  like  a 
couple  of  terriers  upon  a  rat  in  a  hole. 
They  dragged  him  out  savagely  by  the  heels, 
and  he  was  immediately  searched,  but  as 
he  had  taken  nothing  belonging  to  us,  we 
were  relieved  from  all  further  concern  with 
the  afifair,  and  the  culprit  was  marched  off 
in  custody. 

"  The  guard  of  the  train  remarked  that,  in 
all  probability,  he  had  peeped  in  through  the 
windows  on  the  further  side  of  the  carriage 
at  the  lad t  halting-place,  and  that,  seeing  we 
were  asleep,  he  had  crent  softly  in  at  the 
unlocked  door,  just  as  we  train  was  start- 
ing. '  These  contadini  are  always  hanging 
about  the  stations,'  said  the  official,  '  r^y 
to  lay  hands  on  any  portable  articles  within 
reach.  Madonna!  but  this  was  a  bold 
attempt,  and  it  will  cost  the  fellow  dear.' 

**  Yes,  I  thought,  as  I  meditated  on  the 
adventure  during  the  remainder  of  my 
journey,  and  it  might  have  cost  me  dear, 
had  I  not  awoke,  or  had  I  been  alone,  or, 
indeed,  had  many  other  things  occurred 
which  did  not  occur.  As  it  was,  we  were 
well  out  of  the  business,  and  I  really  should 
have  thought  no  more  of  it,  but  for  the 
strange  resemblance  between  the  two  faces 
of  the  men.  This,  in  fact,  might  hardly 
have  struck  me,  but  for  the  odd  association 
which  it  seemed  to  have  with  your  com- 
mission, for  I  gleaned  something,  when  you 
gave  me  the  packet,  which  set  me  thinking 
that  there  might  be  a  third  party  mixed 
up  in  the  affair.  If  I  am  rieht,  I  still 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  this 
same  tlurd  party  was  none  other  than 
the  Italian  at  Dijon,  or  the  fellow  in  the 
railv^ray-carriage,  or  botL 

When  the  fellow  was  examined  by  the 
gendarmes  on  the  platform,  it  was  more 
ihan  ever  evident  to  me  that  his  dress  was 
a  disguise — he  was  no   contadino.     The 


rough,  brown,  soiled ,  coat  and  baggy 
trousers  concealed  that  beneath  which  was 
no  more  en  suite  with  them  than  were  the 
face  and  hands  of  the  wearer.  Whether 
this  fact  led  to  anything,  or  was  even 
noticed  by  the  officials  at  the  time,  I  do 
not  know.  I  noticed  it  This  scratch  will 
give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  fellow's  head." 

Having  read  thus  far  in  his  friend's 
letter,  Henry  Swainson  paused,  and  closely 
examined  the  rough  but  clever  sketch  in 
pen  and  ink  of  the  head  of  a  handsome 
Italian  of  about  five-and-thirty,  which 
occupied  the  opposite  page  of  the  paper. 
Presently  he  let  it  fall  on  the  table  by 
which  he  was  sitting,  and  rising,  be^an  to 
pace  the  room  as  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  Caldini,  without  a  doubt  1  He  saw  me 
give  Smith  that  blue  envelope  on  the  steps 
of  the  club,  when  he  followed  me  there 
that  night,  and  knew  what  was  in  it. 
One's  omy  hope  lies  in  his  being  laid  by 
the  heels  by  the  law.  If  he  is  not,  he  will 
follow  up  those  letters  like  a  sleuth-hound, 
and  I  shall  not  know  a  moment's  peace 
until  I  am  assured  they  are  in  the  poor 
la;dy's  hands." 

CHAPTSR  IL 

Years  before  we  see  Mr.  Henry  Swainson 
engrossed  by  this  letter,  and  whilst  he  was 
reading  for  the  bar,  he  would,  like  most 
young  men,  occasionally  vary  the  monotony 
of  his  studies  of  an  evening  by  looking  in 
at  the  various  entertainments  of  the  town. 
He  was  a  steady  worker,  but  he  gave  him- 
sdf  reasonable  relaxation,  and  having  a 
nice  musical  taste  he  naturally  frequented 
such  places  as  afforded  him  the  most 
gratification  in  this  direction..  But  he  did 
not  limit  his  search  after  melody  to  the 
more  fashionable  quarters.  He  was  fond 
of  seeing  life  and  studying  character,  and 
being  somewhat  of  a  speculative  and 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  he  enjoyed 
watching  audiences  of  every  degree,  almost 
as  much  as  he  did  listening  to  performances. 
In  this  way  it  came  about  that  one  evening 
he  strolled  off  to  a  music-hall  in  a 
Northern  suburb,  an  advertisement  of 
which  had  caught  his  eye.  He  seldom 
found  himself  bored  after  the  fashion  of 
our  modem  youth,  and  was  always  disposed 
to  take  a  kindly  view  of  mankind,  so  that 
on  this  occasion,  if  he  did  not  expect  to 
reap  much  musical  pleasure,  he  Imew  he 
should  find  enough  to  satisfy  his  propensity 
for  observing  men  and  manners.  To  his 
intense  surprise,  however,  he  enjoyed  a 
great  musical  treat.     A  very  charming- 
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looking  yooDg  lady,  described  in  the  pro- 
gramme as  La  Signorina  Jolia  Teraaco, 
'*  The  Qaeen  of  Song/'  quite  startled  him 
by  her  talent  He  was  immediately  struck 
by  the  very  superior  excellence  of  the  young 
sineer,  and  he  felt  amazed  that  so  fine 
and  promising  an  artist  should  not  have 
been  snapped  up  by  some  manager  in  a 
higher  sphere.  ^ter  listening  to  her 
with  infinite  delight,  he  determined  to  pay 
a  second  visit  to  the  establishment,  and 
having  had  his  first  impressions  confirmed 
he  began  to  talk  about  her  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  the  Wits'  Club.  This  was  a  man 
considerably  older  than  Swainson,  but 
notable  as  being  one  of  the  best  musical 
critics  of  the  day,  and  on  this  ground  their 
club  acquaintanceship  had  ripened  into  a 
strong  friendship.  Sir  Charles  Yandellan 
knew  everybody,  as  the  phrase  goes;  but 
being  a  bachelor,  and  a  baronet  of  limited 
means,  and  having  generally  artistic  tastes, 
he  affected  the  slightly  Bohemian  society 
to  be  found  at  the  "Wits',"  almost  in  pre- 
ference to  that  which  his  social  position 
opened  to  him. 

''You  must  come  and  hear  her,  Sir 
Charles,"  said  Swainson  to  him  after  he 
had  critically  described  the  sinser.  '*  If  I 
know  anythine  about  music,  I  nave  found 
a  real  priza  It's  rather  a  long  way  to  so, 
but  you  will  find  her  well  worth  me 
journey.  Say  now,  will  you  come  to- 
night 1 " 

%ut  Sir  Charles  was  engaged  that  even- 
ing, and  for  several  following,  and  when 
at  length  the  visit  came  off,  to  their  infinite 
disappointment  the  Signorina  Julia  Terasoo 
was  not  singing.  Indeed  she  never  sang  in 
public  again.  Thus  Swainson  only  saw 
and  heard  her  twice. 

Being  called  to  the  bar  shortly  after 
this,  and  going  to  India  to  practise,  the 
Signorina  Julia  Terasco  soon  faded  from 
his  memory,  and  eight  years  elapsed  before 
anything  happened  to  recall  her. 

"  Hallo,  Swainson,  how  long  have  you 
been  backt  I  thought  you  were  in 
India ! " 

"  So  I  was  six  weeks  ago,  and  for  some 
things  I  wish  I  was  there  now.  This 
English  climate  hasn't  improved  since  I 
have  been  away.  It  is  confoundedly  chilly 
for  June,  surely  f  I  have  not  felt  so  cold 
for  eij^ht  years,  I  think,  as  I  do  to-day." 

"Have  you  been  away  eight  years  1 
Bless  my  soul !  I  could  not  have  believed 
it.  How  the  time  passes  !  But  you  are 
not  a  bit  altered,  my  dear  fellow;  you 


look  uncommonly  well,  to  be  sore.  You 
wear  better  thim  many  of  us,  FU  be 
hanged  if  you  don't  By  the  way,  IH 
tell  you  another  man  I  saw  in  the  dub 
to-day,  whom  I  haven't  seen  for  yean, 
and  who  seems  to  wear  equally  well — old 
Sir  Charles  Yandellan ;  he  has  not  tamed 
up  here  for  ages.  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  is  since  I  saw  him,  and  he  looks  as 
young  as  ever  and  as  fit  as  a  fiddle,  just  as 
you  da  I  wonder  how  you  fellows 
manage  it ;  I  wish  you  would  pass  on  the 
receipt" 

"  Oh,  is  Sir  Charles  in  town  t  I  should 
like  to  see  him  again.  Somebody  told  me 
he  had  come  into  some  property,  and  had 
altogether  retired  from  London  life.  Lives 
far  away  in  the  country  or  somewhoe — 
quite  out  of  the  world.  It  most  be  a 
great  chanee  for  him  with  his  tastes." 

**  Go  and  ask  him  how  he  likes  it — see, 
there  he  is  now,^oing  into  the  coffee- 
room.  He'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  no  doubt 
You  used  to  be  great  cronies  at  one  time 
— as  fond  of  music  as  ever,  Swainson  t " 

But  Henry  Swainson  did  not  stop  to 
answer  this  last  enquiry,  made  by  one  of 
the  numerous  acquaintances  whom  he  came 
across  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Wits'  dub 
a  few  days  after  his  temporary  return  to 
England. 

Far  more  cordial  than  kdj  of  the  leooff- 
nitions  he  had  so  far  recmved  at  this  oM 
haunt  was  that  accorded  to  him  by  the 
hale,  fresh  -  coloured,  aristooratic- looking 
gentleman,  whom  he  now  followed  into  the 
coffee-room. 

**  Swainson,  I  am  del^^hted  to  meet  you," 
said  Sir  Charles.  ''  This  is  most  fortunate. 
I  am  seldom  in  London  now — ^never  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  come  at  the  moment 
of  your  return.  I  hope  I  shall  see  some- 
thing of  you  during  your  stay.  Yon  must 
spare  me  a  few  Sajn  down  at  my  little 
place  near  Malvern.  I  have  tamed  Beoie- 
dick  since  you  went  away,  and  I  shall  be 
charmed  to  present  you." 

The  Indiim  banister's  response  to  this 
greeting  was  equally  hearty,  and  tiie  result 
of  that  afternoon's  ohat  was  an  agieeniMit 
that  he  should  pay  his  old  friend  a  shcnt 
visit  in  the  course  of  the  following  week 

The  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Vanddkn 
was  a  delightfully-situated  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malvern  Wells,  and  was 
looking,  together  with  its  surronndings,  at 
its  very  best  on  the  sunny  June  afternoon 
when  Mr.  Swainson  drove  in  at  the  gates 
in  the  little  T-cart  in  which  his  host  had 
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been  over  to  the  station  to  fetch  him. 
As  they  alighted,  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
Yoice  singing  at  a  piano  came  softly  through 
the  French  window  of  the  drawing-room, 
which  opened  upon  an  ample  lawn  and 
flower-garden  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

"  Ah,"  said  Sir  Charles,  *'  there  is  Lady 
Yandellan  contending  with  the  nightin- 
gales, as  usual  Come  round  this  way, 
and  you  will  hear  that  my  account  of  her 
is  not  exaggerated." 

The  two  friends  passed  on  by  a  path 
leading  from  the  drive  among  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  stood  for  a  while  at  a 
favourable  point  listening  to  the  enchant- 
ing strains  of  Haydn's  old  canzonet,  "  My 
mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,"  as  they 
were  poured  out  with  exquisite  charm  by 
the  singer.  Whilst  Swainson  thus  remainea 
his  host  bent  upon  him  a  keen  glance,  as  if 
to  observe  the  effect  the  song  should 
produce.  When  it  was  over,  he  said, 
gently  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  air  of 
profound  satisfaction : 

'*  There,  I  don't  think  you  ever  heard 
that  better  sung  or  with  more  taste  and 
refinement  What  a  fortune  she  would 
have  made  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  concert- 
room — eh  t  But  for  my  own  good  luck  in 
finding  such  a  treasure  I  could  almost  wish 
for  the  sake  of  art  she  had  been  obliged  to 
earn  her  own  living ;  she  is  a  real  loss  to 
the  profession." 

*' Indeed,  yes,"  replied  Swainson  in 
rather  an  absent  manner ;  "  it  was  quite 
perfect— quite." 

They  were  about  to  move  forward  when 
the  voice  again  burst  forth,  this  time 
in  the  execution  of  a  series  of  brilliant 
roulades,  entirely  overwhelming  in  their 
volume  and  the  certainty  and  correctness 
of  their  tona 

"  Stay,"  whispered  Swainson,  "  pray  let 
me  listen.  It  is  magnificent;"  and  he 
stood  for  several  minutes  with  his  head 
thrown  a  little  on  one  side,  looking 
gravely  delighted  and  completely  ab- 
sorbed. 

"  Now,  come  along,"  said  Sir  Charles  at 
length,  when  there  was  another  pause  in 
the  music,  *'  and  let  me  introduce  you." 

With  this  they  emerged  from  their 
hiding-place,  crossed  the  lawn,  and  entered 
the  room  by  the  open  window. 

The  lady  immediately  rose  from  the 
piano,  and  coming  forward,  shook  hands 
with  the  guest  wi&  every  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  hospitality.  She  was  a  tall 
and  graceful  woman,  a  little  past  her  first 
youth  perhaps,  but  only  so  much  so  as  to 


lend  to  her  slender  figure  that  rouudness  of 
matronhood  which  told  you  that  in  this 
respect  at  least  she  could  never  have  looked 
better.  In  her  face  alone  were  there  any 
hints  of  the  advance  of  time,  but  being 
olive-skinned  and  dark,  the  practised  eye 
would  detect  that  these  were  due  more  to 
her  complexion  and  peculiar  style  of  beauty 
than  to  actual  years ;  she  probably  looked 
older  than  she  really  was.  If,  in  addition, 
there  lingered  traces  of  some  bygone  care 
and  suffering,  the  bright  smile  displaying  a 
set  of  pearly  teeth,  and  the  soft  lustre  of 
the  long-lashed  eyes,  assured  Swainson 
confidenUy  that  she  was  thoroughly  happy 
in  the  present.  Her  features  were  just 
sufficiently  clear  of  the  sculptor's  orpainter*s 
ideal  of  perfection^of  form  and  proportion, 
to  give  to  her  countenance  that  charm 
which  ordinary  mortals  find  more  attractive. 
It  made  her,  in  fact,  an  extremely  pretty, 
rather  than  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
her  speaking  voice  being  equally  mdodi  us 
with  that  of  her  singing,  Swainson  felt  that 
to  live  in  her  company  would  be,  as  it  were, 
to  live  always  in  "a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds." 

Knowing  her  husband's  passionate  love 
for  music,  he  could  well  understand  how 
such  a  being  might  very  easily  have  turned 
him  from  what  ms  friends  had  looked  upon 
as  a  confirmed  bachelorhood.  But  he  found 
himself  irresistibly  wondering,  throughout 
the  first  five  minutes  of  conventional  taJk, 
where  Sir  Charles  could  have  discovered  a 

Eerson  apparently  so  peculiarly  suited  to 
is  tastes.  Not  that  this  wonder  was 
exactly  bom  of  his  introduction  to  the  lady 
— it  was  only  increased  by  that,  for  the  rap- 
turous way  in  which  Sir  Charles  had  spoken 
of  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  had  yet  said 
never  a  word  as  to  where  he  met  her,  had 
set  Swainson  speculating  upon  this  point 
from  the  first 

"  Sir  Charles  tells  me  you  are  as  great  a 
musical  fanatic  as  he  is,  Mr.  Swainson," 
said  Lady  Yandellan,  as,  later  on,  the 
three  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  '*  so  I 
hope  at  least  you  will  not  find  us  too  dull 
for  you  here.  We  are  a  most  domestic 
pair,  I  assure  vou,  and  see  very  few  people. 
Nor,  I  am  amdd,  can  we  offer  you  any 
sport  I  believe  there  is  some  fishing  to 
be  had  not  far " 

"  Oh,  thanks,"  replied  the  guest,  "  I  am 
no  sportsman.  My  only  hobby,  besides 
music,  is  drawing  a  little,  but  when  I  can 
get  music  in  such  perfection  as  I  shall  here, 
I  could  never  find  the  country  dull." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so." 
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"  I  am  perfectly  sincere,  I  assure  you. 
From  what  I  heard  this  afternoon,  I  am 
confident  one  does  not  hear  often  in  society 
such  a  voice  and  such  musical  ability  as 
yours,  Lady  Yandellan.  You  can  scarcely 
be  called  an  amateur.  You  must  have 
worked  very  hard  to  have  done  such  com- 
plete justice  to  your  rare  gifts,  or,  may  I 
say,  genius  1 '' 

Th&  hostess  blushed  as,  dropping  her 
eyes,  she  said  indifferently  : 

"  Oh  yes,  pf  course,  when  one  has  strons 
love  for  an  art  one  naturally  works  hard 
at  it*' 

"  I  am  a&aid  not  always.  Lady  Yandellan. 
It  does  not  follow,  unless  one  is  obliged 
for  some  reason.  You  have  studied  in 
Italy,  I  imagine ;  you  could  scarcely  have 
acquired  your  fine  style  in  Eneland. 

The  blush  deepened,  and  the  ladv  sUll 
kept  her  gaze  averted  from  Swainson^  face, 
as  Sir  Gharles,  answering  hastily  for  her, 
^aid : 

"  Yes ;  but  not  since  she  was  a  child — 
not  since  she  was  a  child." 

The  conversation  on  this  subject  then 
dropped  suddenly,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
and  Swainson  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  early  studies  of  his  hostess  were  not  to 
]|>e  enquired  into.  Intuitively  he  felt  he 
]^ad  been  approaching  forbidden  ground, 
f  nd  this  idea  was  increased  by  that  marked 
absence  of  any  reference  made  by  Sir 
Gharles  to  his  wife's  early  days  or  his  first 
acquaintance  with  her. 

"It  is  no  afifair  of  mine,  after  all," 
thought  the  young  barrister ;  *'  why  should 
I  bomer  myself  about  it  f " 

And  yet  throughout  the  whole  of  dinner 
he  found  he  was  bothering  himself  about  it, 
and  by  degrees  a  strange  sensation  crept 
over  him,  as  he  grew  more  familiar  with 
Lady  Yandellan's  appearance,  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  it  was  an  afifair  of  his,  or  one 
at  least  in  which  he  had^some  interest 

''  Had  he  ever  seen  her  before  f " 

That  was  a  question  which  at  last  kept 
perpetually  presenting  itself  to  him,  and 
finally,  as  from  time  to  time  he  looked  at 
her,  he  answered  it  in  the  afi&rmative.  But 
ivhere  t  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not 
imagine.  The  first  notes  of  her  voice,  as 
he  heard  them  through  the  open  window, 
had  seemed  to  remind  him,  in  their  ex- 
quisite quality,  not  exactly  of  a  voice  he 
remembered  so  much  as  of  a  person,  an 
appearance  he  remembered.  And  now  was 
this  the  person?  Was  this  the  appearance  of 
which  the  tones  of  that  voice  had  reminded 
him  ?    He  thought  it  was.    Putting  these 


two  sensations  together  so  preoccupied 
him  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  conver- 
sational during  dinner  as  he  might  have 
been.  On  the  whole,  the  meal  was  rather 
dull,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  all 
three  in  the  drawing-room  again,  and  Lady 
Yandellan  at  Swainson's  request  sat  down 
at  the  piano,  and  music  was  again  in  the 
ascendant)  tiiat  anything  like  vivacity 
returned. 

She  continued  singing  for  a  conaiderable 
time,  whilst  Swainson  and  his  host  sat  in 
rapt  enjoyment,  the  latter  ever  and  anon 
by  glance  or  brief  remark  appealing  to  the 
former  (who  never  took  his  eyea  off  the 
singer)  for  confirmation  ol  the  praiaes  he 
was  for  ever  bestowing  on  his  wif a 

"Do  yon  ever  sing  'Ah,  non  Credea,' 
from  '  La  Sonnambula  t "  presently  asked 
the  guest  during  a  pause. 

"  les,"  was  the  brief  reply;  '*  would 
you  like  to  hear  it  f "  and  the  ladj  sang 
the  song  forthwith.  Whilst  she  w»8  doing 
so,  Sir  Charles  walked  to  the  open  window 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  room, 
looking  out  into  the  summer  ni^^tb  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  music  he  gently 
clapped  his  hands  and  murmured  "  firava, 
brava  1  **  but  without  turning  round. 
Swainson  had  gone  up  to  the  piano,  and 
as  the  last  notes  died  away  lie  joined 
in  the  applause,  and  said,  irith  some 
significance : 

"  I  have  not  heard  that  for  yean,  and  I 
never  heund  it  sung  so  well  bdore,  bat 
once." 


i> 


<'  Ah,"  said  Lady  Yandellan,  '^  and  by 
whom  was  it  song)  Ihopeitdoesnotre^ve 
any  tender  memories,  Mr.  Swainson,''  she 
added,  half  laughing,  but  without  looking 
up,  for  he  had  spoken  almost  in  a  whiroer 
which  mi^ht  have  sounded  pathetic  to  her 
unsuspectiz»  ears. 

"  No,  indeed,''  he  replied  slowly ;  "  no 
tender  memories,  Lady  Yandellan— only 
rather  strange  ones." 

She  stole  a  quick  glance  up  at  him  for 
a  moment  as  she  still  toyed  with  the  keys, 
and  said  : ''  How  so  t " 

'*Well,  I  remember  hearing  that  song 
sung  at  a  strange  place ;  I  mean  it  was 
strange  that  one  should  have  heard  the 
song  so  well  sung  as  it  waa  there." 

"  And  who  was  the  singer  %  '*  was  the 
nervous  enquiry  throu^  the  running 
accompaniment  die. continued  playine» 

"  Oh,  no  one  you  ever  heard  ov  ^^ 
Swainson  carelessly,  but  not  loudly; 
one  anybody  ever  heard  much  el 
was  called,  I  think,  Julia  Twaaoa" 
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Lady  Yaadellan  ceased  playing  with  her 
left  hfuid,  and  raisins  it  nervoosly  to  her 
lips  as  she  turned  a  deadly  pale  face  up  to 
Swainson,  said  in  a  terrified  whisper : 
''For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Swainson,  never 
mention  that  name  here." 

At  that  moment  Sir  Charles  strolled 
back  from  the  window;  his  wife  resumed 
her  idle  practice  on  the  instrument;  and 
the  guest  making  some  commonplace 
remau  aloud,  flung  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair  as  he  mutterod  beneath  his  breath : 
"  By  Jove,  I  was  right ! " 

It  was  not  until  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day  wasi  well  advanced  that  Henry  Swain- 
soh  cluaieed  to  be  left  alone  with  Lady 
Yandellan.  He  had  been  much  perturbed 
in  mind  and  n>irit  since  the  suspicions 
which  wore  gradually  aroused  in  him  whilst 
he^  sat  watching  and  listening  to  his  fair 
hostess  the  previous  evening,  hadbeen  con- 
firmed by  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Julia  Terasco. 

Bad  Lady  Yandellan  concealed  from 
h^  husband  the  fact  that  she  had  once 
been  a  public  singer  1  or  was  she  merely 
anxious  to  warn  her  ^uest  from  reverting 
to  a  subject  which  it  was  desirable  on 
all  accounts  should  be  forgotten  1  Her 
alarm  at  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
inclined  him,  much  against  his  wish,  to 
believe  that  the  first  was  the  correct  one, 
but  Uien  the  absence  of  any  attempt  on 
her  part  to  deny  her  identity,  although  she 
had  of  course  not  actually  admitted  It, 
argued  in  favour  6f  the  sclcond ;  ai^d  this  he 
most  fervently  hoped,  for  her  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  Sk  Cmdrles's,  would  prove  to  be 
the  case.  But  after  he  had  tormented 
himself  for  the  best  part  of  the  ni^ht  by 
laying  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  he 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  determined  to 
wait  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  some  explanation  from  the  lady 
herself. 

In  the  morning  he  thought  he  observed 
in  her  an  anxiety  equal  to  nis  own  for  an 
occasion  on  which  she  might  give  it  him, 
and  when  at  length  it  came  she  lost  not  a 
moment  in  taking  advantage  of  it 

They  were  strolling  al^ut  the  sweet- 
smelling  garden,  and  Sir  Charles  having 
something  to  look  after  in  the  stables,  left 
his  wife  and  friend  together. 

''  I  hardly  know,"  she  began,  directly  her 
husband  was  gone, ''  I  harmy  know  how  to 
speak  to  you,  Mr.  Swainson,  on  what  lam 
sure  must  have  troubled  you  as  much  as  it 
has  ma    But  since  you  have  discovered 


my  unhappy  secret,  I  feel  there  is  only  one 
course  left  to  me — I  must  trust  you.  It  is 
my  only  hope,  for  if  I  do  not  you  will  think 
worse  of  me  than  periiaps  you  do  now,  and 
I  shall  be  in  greater  danger  than  I  am  at 
present  In  fact,  my  only  safety  seems  to 
be  in  my  appealing  to  you,  for  sheer  pity's 
sake^  not  to  betray  me." 

Swainson  felt  grieved  to  the  heart  at 
these  words,  for  he  saw  they  meant  that 
his  old  friend  knew  nothing  of  his  wife's 
antecedents. 

'<  Sir  Charles,"  he  said,  ''  is  not  aware 
then  that  you  were  once " 

"No,  no,"  she  continued,  ''of  course 
not,  of  course  not  Alas  1  what  would  I 
give  that  I  had  not  been  so  misguided,  so 
weak,  so  wicked.  But,  Mr.  Swainson,  if  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  be  my  friend, 
under  the  circumstances  and  after  so  short 
an  acquaintance ;  if  I  am  unable  to  make 
you  one,  I  appeal  to  you  as  Sir  Charles's 
friend.  Do  not — if  you  value  his  peace  of 
mind — do  not,  please,  undeceive  him.  It 
can  do  no  good  now.  It  is  too  late,  and 
we  are  so  happy — ^he  is  so  happy — do  not 
disturb  our  peace." 

She  said  this  with  such  an  appealing 
l^ok  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  Swainson 
was  touched  to  the  quick  as  he  responded : 

"  Pray,  Lady  Yandellan,  do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  I  am  not  an  ogre  of  su^h 
rigid  and  strict  views  as  to  be  deaf  to  reason 
or  to  an  honest  appeal" 

"  I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  I  think," 
said  she,  "  otherwise  I  should  not  dare  to 
talk  to  you  as  I  am  doing.  Your  face,  and 
the  expression  it  wore  last  night — the 
delicate  way  in  which  you  hinted  that  you 
recognised  me — ^told  'me,  as  your  manner 
does  now,  that  I  may  trust  you." 

"  You  may,"  he  said  candidly. 

"  And  I  will,"  she  replied.  "  When  Sir 
Charles  asked  me  to  marry  him  I  was  so 
overwhelmed,  so  overjoyed,  that  I  did  not 
stop  to  think.  I  accepted  him  on  the 
instant^  before  I  could  realise  the  wrong  I 
was  doing  him  in  consenting  to  become 
his  wife  without  telling  him  the  whole  of 
my  early  career.  When  I  liad  once  con- 
sented, I  had  not  the  courage  to  jeopardise 
the  happiness  he  offered  me  by  risking  a 
revelation  which  might  mar  it ;  for  I  had 
learned  to  understand  how  sensitive  his 
nature  is,  and  how  he  hated  the  idea  of  a 
public  life  for  women.  I  know  now  how 
wrong  I  was  to  withhold  the  truth  from 
him.  But,  as  I  say,  I  had  not  the  courage, 
although  many  times  I  have  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  being  discovered;  yet  I 
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have  calmed  my  anxieties  by  remembering 
how  very  remote  the  chance  of  such  a 
thing  was.  Living  the  retired  life  We  have 
done  for  the  last  four  years — ever  since  we 
were  married,  indeed — it  began  to  seem 
impossible  that  anyone  would  ever  know 
me." 

Lady  Yandellan  paused,  and  then  added 
with  a  sigh  of  the  deepest  distress  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Swainson,  to  think  that  you, 
Sir  Charles's  friend,  should  have  been  the 
first  to  penetrate  the  truth  1 " 

"  Better  a  firiend  than  an  enemy,"  said 
the  young  barrister  cheerfully, ''  unless  he 
happened  to  be  what  is  called  a  'good- 
natured  friend.'  Pray,  Lady  Yandellan, 
make  your  mind  easy,"  he  continued 
seriously;  ''have  no  fear.  I  see  Sir 
Charles  returning  across  the  paddock. 
You  may  rely  on  my  discretion,  I  give 
you  my  word.  Shall  we  walk  towards 
himr 

Time  passed.  By  April  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Swainson's  stay  in  England  was 
coming  to  an  end.  He  had  written  to  tell 
the  Yandellans  that  he  feared  he  should 
not  have  time  to  run  down  to  Malvern  to 
say  good-bye  before  he  returned  to  India, 
when  a  letter  in  reply  told  him  they  would 
be  passing  through  town  on  their  way  to 
Eome,  and  that  they  hoped  they  might 
see  him  for  a  moment  then. 

"All  roads  lead  to  Home,  and  every- 
body seems  to  be  going  to  Rome  this 
spring,"  said  Swainson  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards to  his  friend  Derrick  Smith,  as  they 
met  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Wits' 
Club ;  ''  and  so  you  are  off  there  with  easel 
and  palette,  are  you;  Smith  1 " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  artist,  "to-morrow 
night — I  go  slick  through  without  stopping. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you  there ) " 

"  Thanks,  no.  Our  Mend,  Sir  Charles 
Yandellan,  is  going  soon.  You  know  him, 
don't  you  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Smith,  "  not  personally.  I 
know  he  is  a  member  of  the  club,  but  he 
never  comes  here." 

"  Yery  seldom.  He  is  not  often  in  town. 
WeU,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see  you  again, 
old  fellow,  but  you  might  drop  me  a  lina 
I  must  go  and  write  some  letters  now,  so 
good  luck  to  you,  and  good-bye,"  and 
Swainson  strolled  home  to  his  lodgings 
in  Duke  Street. 

The  clock  at  St  James's  Palace  had 
just  struck  nine  as  he  let  himself  in  with 
his  latch-key.  To  his  surprise  he  was  met 
in  the  hall  by  a  servant,  who  informed 


him  that  there  was  a  lady  in  his  room 
waiting  to  see  him. 

"  She  has  been  here  an  honr,  air,"  said 
the  man,  "  and  it  is  most  important,  she 
declares." 

Before  the  barrister  had  time  almost  to 
wonder  who  it  could  be,  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  Lady  Yandellan. 

CHAPTER  m. 

No  beautiful  or  accomplished  woman 
reaches  the  age  of  thirty,  without  having 
passed  through  some  more  or  less  serious 
affairs  of  the  heart,  especially  if  she  be  an 
heiress  in  her  own  right. 

Juliet  Mayne  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  She  was  barely  twenty-one  when 
her  father  died,  and  she  found  herself  the 
possessor  of  an  income  of  nearly  three 
thousand  a  year,  a  fortune  which  came  to 
her  from  her  mother's  side,  and  in  which 
Lionel  Ma^ne,  Esq.,  her  father,  had  only 
had  a  life-mterest.  When  a  yonne  man 
of  limited  means,  and,  as  his  friends  had 
decided,  of  idle  habits,  he  had  dabbled  in 
art  Finding  his  way  to  Borne  for  the 
furtherance  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
his  studies,  he  fell  naturally  into  the  easy- 

foing  Bohemian  life  prevailing  in  the 
!temal  City.  Coming  of  a  good  Roman 
Catholic  family,  and  being  extremely 
handsome,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  entering 
the  best  society.  There  he  met  his  fate 
in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  and  charming 
young  Italian  girl  of  noble  birth.  A  mar- 
rilGige  was  arranged  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  and  if  his  friends  at  the  CM 
Greco  cordially  and  sincerely  oon|;ratulated 
him  on  his  good  fortune,  they  did  so  with 
an  honest  regret  that  it  would  deprive 
them  of  his  society ;  for  my  gentleman  no 
sooner  found  hiniself  deeply  in  love,  and 
relieved  of  all  petty  anxieties,  than  he 
determined  to  abandon  art,  and  lead  the 
life  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  several 
years  he  resided  in  one  of  the  hunting 
counties  of  his  native  land,  with  his  young 
Italian  bride.  But  although  her  resources 
were  ample,  and  arrived  with  the  utmost 
regularity  from  the  family  estate  near 
Tivoli,  they  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
extravagant  outlay  in  which  her  lord  and 
master  indulged.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
poor  lady  that  he  could  lay  no  hand  upon 
the  capital  (that  matter  had  been  oarefollj 
arranged  by  deed  of  settlement,  etc),  or 
he  would  soon  have  brought  himself  back 
to  his  old  impecunious  condition.  As  it 
was,  they  had  simply  to  retrench,  but  as 
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he  refoBed  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  his 
county  acquaintances,  they  repaired  to 
London,  where,  not  lon^  afterwards,  his 
now  neglected  wife  died,  leaving  a  little 
girl  of  seven,  the  only  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her 
shiftless,  selfish,  but  not  unkind  father. 

Handsome  as  was  the  income  he  derived 
from  his  life-interest  in  the  little  Juliet's 
property,  he  by  no  means  spent  as  much 
of  it  as  he  ought  on  the  child's  general 
education ;  and  when  it  was  discovei^  that 
she  was  developing  a  magnificent  soprano 
voice,  and  was  promising  to  become  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  he  secretly  determined 
that  she  should  adopt  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession. With  this  intention,  therefore, 
when  she  was  about  sixteen,  he  took  her 
to  Italy,  and  for  a  while  placed  her  under 
the  best  masters. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  certain 
Giovanni  Caldmi,  a  tenor  singer  of  some 
repute,  first  made  her  acquaintanca  He 
hdd  a  prominent  position  in  the  Theatre . 
of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  was  an  extremely 
clever  and  versatile  actor,  combining,  with 
a  fair  voice,  qualities  as  a  gymnast  and 
pantomimist  which  alone  womd  have  made 
him  celebrated. 

He  bore,  however,  but  a  very  indifferent 
character,  and  his  notorious  gallantries 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  brought 
him  into  evil  prominence  before  the  not 
very  squeamish  public  of  the  northern 
capital. 

Mr.  Lionel  Mayne,  although  supposed  to 
be  residing  in  Milan,  as  the  legitimate 
guardian  of  his  young  daughter,  gave  but 
little  heed  to  herprivate  pursuits.  Assiduous 
always  in  his  attention  to  everything 
which  related  to  her  studies,  he  neverthe- 
less neglected  her  in  all  other  respects,  and 
it  was  only  after  many  warnings,  anonymous 
and  otherwise,  that  he  condescended  to 
exercise  his  parental  authority,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  rather  compromising  acquaint- 
ance which  had  sprung  up  between  Juliet 
and  the  notorious  Signer  CaldinL  But  he 
was  too  late,  the  affair  had  gone  too  far. 
Unwise  and  ill-judging  in  this,  as  in  most 
matters,  he  took  such  violent  measures  in 
his  efforts  to  terminate  the  acquaintance, 
that  one  fine  morning  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered to  his  dismay  that  his  authority 
had  been  set  at  defiance,  and  that  his 
daughter  had  fled,  no  one  knew  whither ; 
but  as  Signer  Giovanni  Caldini  simul- 
taneously disappeared,  and  broke  his 
engagement  at  the  theatre,  it  was  fairly 
assumed  that  the  two  had  departed  together. 
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Overwhelmed  with  remorse,  not  unmingled 
with  chagrin,  Lionel  Mayne  became  a 
broken-down  man. 

He  wandered  half  over  Europe  in  search 
of  the  fugitives,  but  could  never  obtain  a  clue 
to  more  than  one  of  them — his  daughter 
(of  the  man  he  heard  nothing) — yet  on 
her  track  he  always  came  too  late,  until 
finally,  after  two  years'  vain  search,  he 
fonnj  her  alone  iif  London,  earning  her 
living,  under  the  name  of  Julia  Terasco,  by 
singing  at  a  music-hall.  Much  as  appear- 
ances had  been  against  her,  she  had  never 
lost  her  right  to  her  parent's  love  and 
respect.  In  truth,  she  had  not  even  left 
Milan  in  company  with  Caldini,  although 
she  had  appointed  to  meet  him  in  Paris, 
which  she  did,  but  only  to  leave  him  again 
within  a  few  hours.  Taking  advant^e  of 
the  young  girl's  terror  at  her  fawer's 
violence,  her  lover  had  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  her  to  this  step,  under 
the  assurance  that  when  in  the  French 
capital  she  should  become  his  wife.  Once 
there,  however,  he  showed  himself  in  his 
true  colours,  and  refused  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  Panic-stricken,  horrified  by  his 
perfidy,  the  girlish  affection  which  she  had 
conceived  for  him  was  destroyed,  and 
in  its  place  there  grew  an  unspeakable 
aversion.  The  Italian  blood  in  her  veins 
asserted  itself,  and  she  fled  from  him,  even 
as  she  had  fled  from  her  father.  Eluding 
all  pursuit  she  reached  Vienna,  where  her 
musical  powers  soon  enabled  her  to 
support  herself.  Thence  she  drifted  from 
place  *to  place,  until  she  reached  London. 
She  had  always  avoided  Italy,  being 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  return  to  her  father, 
foreseeing  how  much  her  flight  must  have 
imperilled  her  good  name,  and  hpw  diffi- 
cult, even  impossible,  it  would  be  to  per- 
suade him  of  her  innocence  of  all  wrong. 

No  longer  vengeful  or  an^ry,  broken  in 
health  and  spirit,  the  father  died  very  soon 
after  he  had  rescued  his  child  from  compara- 
tive poverty,  and  the  sordid  though  honest 
life  she  was  leading,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
Juliet  Mayne,  not  yet  quite  twenty-one — 
this  young,  accomplished,  beautiful,  and 
unhappy  scion  of  a  noble  Italian  family — 
found  herself  wealthy  and  independent,  but 
utterly  alone  in  the  world. 

At  first  she  had  thought  of  returning  to 
Italy,  but  eventually  effecting  an  arrange- 
ment with  an  elderly  English  lady,  an  old 
friend  of  her  mother's,  as  chaperon  and 
companion,  she  retired  with  her  to  Chel- 
tenham. Here,  for  a  while,  they  lived  in 
great    retirement,    but    gradually    Juliet 
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Majne's  musical  abilities  bronght  her  into 
unavoidable  notice,  and  by  degrees  into  a 
little  of  the  best  local  society.  Here,  by 
accident,  she  met  Sir  Charles  Vandellan, 
who  was  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
notwithstanding  a  certain  disparity  in  their 
years,  a  marriage  was  the  result,  as  we  have 
seen. 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
Henry  Swainson  learned  in  the  course  of 
the  long  interview  which  followed  upon 
his  finding  Lady  Vandellan  waiting  for  him 
in  his  rooms.  This  was  the  history  she 
gave  of  her  life,  after  he  had  shown  her 
that  if  he  was  to  help  her  at  all  in  her 
trouble,  she  must  have  perfect  confidence 
in  him,  and  keep  nothing  back. 

She  began  by  explaining  tiiat  having 
acknowledged  her  fault  and  her  difficulty 
to  him,  she  felt  he  was  the  fittest  and  only 
person  she  could  further  trust  or  look  to 
for  advice  in  an  impending  peril  She  was 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  excite- 
ment and  distress,  and  after  briefly  stating 
that  she  and  her  husband  were  in  town  on 
their  way  to  Rome  sooner  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  that  she  had  come  out  on  the 
pretext  of  seeing  her  milliner,  said,  "But 
in  reality,  Mr.  Swainson,  it  is  you  I  have 
come  to  see,  first  as  a  friend,  secondly  as  a 
lawyer.  One  deceit  only  leads  to  another, 
you  see,  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
more  I  must  resort  to  if  I  am  to  preserve 
Sir  Charles's  happiness.  After  what  you 
discovered  at  Malvern,  I  feel  that  you  are 
the  only  person  who  can  help  me— who  can 
save  me,  perhaps,  if  you  will,  when  you 
know  the  worst. 

The  young  barrister  endeavoured  to 
reassure  her,  and  she  continued : 

"Unhappily,  you  are  not  the  only 
person  who  has  recognised  me,  who  has 
found  me  out  rather,  and  he,  above  all,  is 
the  one  most  to  be  dreaded  Oh,  I 
little  knew  the  risk  I  ran  even  in  our 
retirement ;  you  were  the  first  to  show  it 
me — and  now,  now " 

Here  the  poor  lady  broke  down,  and 
became  for  a  time  quite  incoherent.  At 
this  point  it  was  that  Swainson  be^an  to 
put  such  questions  as  ended  ip  his  eliciting 
the  whole  truth.  When  at  length  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  it,  he  said : 

"Tell  me  candidly,  Lady  Vandellan, 
how  much  does  Sir  Charles  know  of  your 
life  1 " 

"  In  the  main  he  knows  everything, 
save  of  my  acquaintance  with  Caldini — 
of   that    he    never    heard.      Help   me, 


help  me  still  to  keep  that  from  him,  Mr. 

Swainson,  for,  should  he  ever  learn  it 

Ah  !  it  does  not  bear  thinking  of,  and  yet 
this  may  happen  at  any  moment,  for  it  is 
Caldini  who  has  discovered  me.  How,  I 
know  not,  but  ho  has.  I  have  seen  him, 
spoken  with  him,  and  he  threatens  me. 
He  also  knows  that  we  are  going  to  Rome 
on  business  connected  with  my  estate,  for 
it  was  upon  the  {uretence  that  he  came 
about  this  that  he  presented  himself  sud- 
denly at  Malvern  only  three  days  aga 
Imagine  my  consternation,  my  horror, 
when,  using  ibe  name  ai  my  agent  or 
stewaid  in  Rome,  he  was  shown  into  the 
library,  where  Sir  Charles  and  I^  w^ 
sitting  together.  An  adept  always  in  dis- 
guises, he  deceived  me  by  his  vmoe  and 
manner,  and  I  did  not  know  him  at  firsts 
but  all  in  a  moment  I  recognised  him,  and 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  terror. 
I  know  not  how  I  hid  my  f eeUngs,  bat  I 
did,  and  while  he  was  pretending  to  talk 
on  the  business  which  had  broa^t  him, 
and  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  con- 
versant, he  contrived  to  give  me  this  letter 
unseen,"  and  Lady  Vandellan  placed  a 
folded  paper  in  Swainson'a  hand.  *'Tou 
will  see  the  threat  it  contains,"  ahe  added, 
as  he  opened  it 

*<Ah,  you  forget,". said  Swainson,  ran- 
ning  his  eye  over  it^  ''I  am  not  Italian 
scholar  enough  to  read  it" 

"  Well,  no  matter ;  he  simply  states  that 
unless  I  provide  hun  with  ample  funds 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  disclose  all 
to  my  husband." 

"  But,"  enquired  Swainson,  "  has  he  any 
proofs  of  your  early  acquaintance  %  " 

"  Alas,  yes  1  he  has  fourteen  letters  of 
mine  to  hunself—- letters  that  would  seem 
to  compromise  me,  and  I  have  come  to  you 
to  entreat,  to  implore  j^n  to  try  and  get 
them  from  him — to  see  if  you  cannot  make 
some  terms  with  him  to  secure  hia  silence. 
I  would  pay  him  anything  in  reason  for 
the  letters.  Whilst  he  holds  them  I 
should  never  know  a  moment's  peace,  for 
I  could  not  trust  him  not  to  use  them.  I 
should  be  for  ever  in  his  power." 

The  young  banister  pondered  for  a 
while,  and  then  said  : 

"  As  you  truly  say,  one  deceit  leads  to 
another.  Lady  Vandellan, -and  there  is  no 
help  for  you  now  but  in  deceit  We  cannot 
stay  to  question  the  morali^.  I  mnat  get 
those  letters  for  you,  and  we  must  then 
outface,  defy,  deny  this  fellow's  statement, 
if  he  should  make  any.  He  could  prove 
nothing  without  the  letters  1  ^ 
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''  No/'  she  interrupted  eagerly. 

'<  Well,  then,  tell  me  where  I  may  find 
him.  If  I  can  saye  yon,  be  sure  I  will 
I  will  do  80  for  Sir'  Charles's  sake,  remem- 
ber, if  not  for  your  own.  His  happiness 
depends  on  his  ignorance,  aiid,  wrong  as  it 
may  sound,  I  will  preserve  lus  happiness 
at  any  cost" 

Lady  Yandellan  then  save  Swainson 
directions  where  to  find  Galdini  in  London. 
"You  must  seek  him  at  once,"  she  said, 
"  as  he  only  gives  me  a  month  to  make  up 
my  mind.  Here  are  bank-notes  for  six  or 
seven  hundred  pounds;  make  Uie  best 
bargain .  you  can  with  him*  If  that  sum 
will  not  satisfy  him,  here  is  a  blank  cheque 
on  my  private  aocoimt^  which  I  have  signed, 
and  which  you  can  fill  up  for  any  fturther 
amount  that  may  be  necessary.  I  must 
leave  all  to  you,  as  I  cannot  see  you  again. 
I  must  go  now.  We  start  for  Florence  at 
six  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  shall  not  be 
in  'Sbome  till  the  end  of  Uie  month.  If  you 
succeed  in  getting  the  letters,  send  them  to 
me  there  -by  some  safe  means,  to  the 
address  you  will  find  here  with  the  money 
and  cheque." 

Swainson  took  the  envelope  she  handed 
to  him,  and,,  with  many  assurances  that  she 
might  rely  on  him,  and  amidst  a  torrent  of 
gratitude  from  her,  he  eventually  saw  her 
safely  into  a  cab  in  St  James's  Street^  as 
the  Palace  clock  rang  out  twelve. 

He  was  so  absorbed  by  the  strange 
events  which  this  unexpected  interview 
had  revealed  to  him,  and  with  the  position 
in  which  it  had  placed  him,  that  he  did 
not  observe  the  tall  figure  of  a  seedily- 
dressed  man  of  foreign  aspect,  following 
dose  upon  his  heels,  as  he  returned  to  his 
door.  Just  as  he  reached  it  the  man  came 
up,  and  thoroughly  startled  him  by  saying, 
in  clear  but  broken  English :  ''  &,  your 
pardon,  but  I  can  save  you  some  trouble, 
if  I  guess  right  You  seek  to  speak  with 
one  Galdini — ^I  am  that  one." 

Swainson,  despite  his  strong  nerve,  was 
for  the  moment  unable  to  answer,  and  the 
man  continued : 

*'  I  only  guess — but  yet  I  guess,  that  the 
lady  just  parted  with  has  spoken  to  you  of 
me.  I  do  not  know  you — ^but  again  I 
guess ;  her  business  with  me  ha  left  to  you. 
Am  I  right  ?    Will  you  desA  with  me  9 " 

The  barrister  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure. He  eyed  the  fellow  steadily  undtr 
the  easlight  from  top  to  toe,  and  then  said 
coolly :  **  Yee,  if  you  can  give  some  proof 
that  you  are  he." 

"Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "the  lady  was 


Lady  Yandellan;  once  her  name  was 
Mayne ;  once  she  eloped  with  me ;  I  am 
now  poor,  die  is  rich.  I  want  money.  I 
track  her  now  wherever  she  goes,  even  to 
Bome  to-morrow,  until  she  pays  me.  •  If 
you  are  to  pay  me  you  can — now,  and  I 
disappear  till  I  want  more  money,  when  I 
come  to  her  again,  or  to  you,  as  you 
please — ^is  this  proof) " 

Swainson  felt  that  it  was ;  he  saw  that 
it  was  not  a  time  to  stick  at  trifles,  and  he 
decided  how  to  act  "Walk  in,"  he  Baid, 
"  give  me  ten  minutes,  and  we  will  see  if 
we  can  do  business  together." 

He  showed  the  man  into  his  sitting-room, 
which  was  on  the  ground-door,  and  in- 
stantly turning  the  key  upon  him,  rushed 
out  of  the  house  and  across  Piccadilly  to 
the  police-Btation  in  Vine  Street. 

Oivintt  his  card  to  the  inspector  on  duty, 
he  explamed  that  he  might  want  the  assis- 
tance of  a  constable  on  a  delicate  matter 
he  had  in  hand,  and  begged  that  one  might 
be  immediately  sent  to  take  up  his  stand 
at  the  door  of  No.  —  in  Duke  street,  there 
to  wait  further  OTdeiB.  As  an  earnest  of 
his  good  faith,  he  paid  then  and  there  the 
usual  fee  for  such  service,  and  a  man  was 
instantly  told  off  f<^  it  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  Swainson  had  unlocked  the  door 
of  his  room,  and  was  again  face  to  face 
with  his  strange  visitor.  The  man  rose  as 
he  said : 

"  You  have  taken  great  precaution,  sir, 
but  why  should  I  run  awayl  it  is  not  for 
me  to  run." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  ihe  barrister ; 
"  now  to  business.  Sit  down ;  you  guess 
rightly  in  supposing  that  I  know  the  state 
of  affairs  between  you  and  Lady  Vandellan, 
so  we  will  not  beat  about  the  bush.  You 
have  letters  of  hers — ^fourteen  in  number. 
Name  your  price  for  them." 

The  man  involuntarily  grasped  at  the 
outside  of  his  breast-pocket,  and  Swainson- 
knew  that  he  had  the  letters  with  him= 
there. 

"  I  do  not  sell  those,"  he  said  a  little 
nervously,  for  he  was  evidently  not  pre- 
pared for  the  rapid  way  in  which  the 
barrister  had  come  to  the  point 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  do  you  know,"  went 
on  the  latter  firmly,  "  what  I  am  going  to 
dot" 

"Oh,  you  can  do  nothing  that  I  carcf 
for." 

"You  are  mistaken;  if  you  are  not 
reasonable,  and  refuse  U>  sell  the  letters — 
you  shall  have  a  good  price  for  them — I 
shidl  give  you. into  custody  for  being  in 
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poB86B8ion  of  property  that  does  not  belong 
to  yon.  I  have  a  policeman  oatdde  there, 
ready  to  take  you.  Look,  you  may  see 
him  standing  against  the  area  railings 
now"  and  he  drow  back  the  curtain  of 
the  window.  Caldini  glanced  through 
the  opening,  and  saw  the  constable,  but 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  : 

''Oh,  it  is  nonsense  that;  the  letters 
are  my  property,  I  can  prove  they  are 
addressed  to  me.'' 

"Very  likely,"  said  Swainson;  "that 
does  not  matter  for  my  purpose.  You 
refuse  to  sell  the  letters ;  I  call  in  the 
policeman  and  give  you  into  custody ;  you 
are  taken  to  the  station  and  searched  The 
letters  are  found  on  you.  I  claim  them 
on  behalf  of  the  lady  who  wrote  them. 
It  will  take  you  some  time  to  prove  your 
identity  before  a  magistrate,  and  that  they 
are  really  yours.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  get 
possession  of  them  and  destroy  them,  xou 
may,  if  you  carry  matters  to  extremity, 
charge  me  with  false  imprisonment  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  but  it  will  be  difficult  and 
cost  money,  and  take  a  long  time.  Per- 
haps vou  punish  me  in  the  end ;  I  take  my 
punishment.  Perhaps  that  may  be  a 
satisfaction  to  you,  but,  meanwhile,  the 
letters  no  longer  exist ;  you  have  no  proofs 
that  Lady  Yandellan  ever  saw  you  in  her 
life,  and  if  you  attempt  to  annoy  her,  the 
law  will  protect  her.  Now,"  went  on 
Swainson  slowly,  '<  Signer  Caldini,  do  you 
realise  that  picture  sufficiently  to  contrast 
it  with  anouier  which  I  will  paint  for  youl 
I  say  to  you,  name  your  price  for  the 
letters;  you  hand  them  to  me;  and  you 
CO  away  from  this  house  a  rich  man. 
You  have  no  wish  to  harm  a  woman  you 
once  were  fond  of;  you  only  want  money. 
I  offer  it  to  you.    Now,  how  much  1" 

The  foreigner  had  keenly  followed  all 
tliat  had  been  uttered,  and  appeared  to  be 
revolving  it  in  his  mind.  Presently  he 
said  : 

''Ah,  but  this  is  nonsense.  Your  law 
will  not  allow  that  you  yourself  take  the 
tilings  from  my  pocket — your  police  take 
them,  perhaps,  but  they  are  returned  to 
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**  Yes,"  said  Swainson,  **  but  not  before 
I  have  examined  them  to  see  if  they  are 
what  I  shall  state  them  to  be,  and  when  I 
once  have  them  in  my  hands  I  pop  them 
in  a  moment  into  the  fire,  and  then,  where 
are  you)  I  shall  be  punished,  perhaps, 
but  the  lady  will  be  safe,  and  that  is  all 
I  care  for  1    Do  you  see  1 " 

Signer  Caldini  showed  signs  that  he  did 


see,  for  after  a  little  more  consideration  he 
went  on : 

"  Well,  give  me  five  hundred  pounds  in 
good  money  down  at  this  moment^  and 
you  shall  have  the  letters." 

''  Let  me  see  them,"  said  Swainson. 
"Ah  no  1 "  responded   the  other,  "not 
till  I  see  the  money.     You  may  destroy 
them  even  here,  as  you  threaten." 

"  No,  you  could  prevent  that ;  you  are 
stronger  than  I  am ;  the  fire  is  oat^  too," 
said  Swainson,  pointing  to  the  grate ;  "  the 
gas-light  above  there  is  out  of  my  reach. 
See,  now,  I  will  place  the  money  on  thii 
side  of  the  table  by  you,  you  shall  count 
it.  Then  you  shall  put  die  letters  on  my 
side  x>f  the  table — ^mind  1  all,  every  one ! 
Gome  now,  be  wise  I " 

And  he  began  counting  the  notes  as  he 
took  them  from  the  packet  Lady  Yandellan 
had  recently  given  lum,  and  laid  them  one 
by  one  within  reach  of  his  visitor. 

The  sight  of  the  ready  money  was  too 
much  for  the  Italian.  He  made  a  feeble 
show  of  hesitation,  but  presently  drew 
from  his  breast-pocket  a  packet  of  letters, 
time-worn  and  dirty  for  the  most  part^  and 
held  together  by  an  old  elastic  band. 

"  That  is  all,  on  my  faith,  all  fourteen," 
he  added,  putting  them  on  the  table  by 
Swainson's  side,  and  he  turned  his  pocket 
inside  out 

Swainson,  having  counted  and  examined 
the  letters  sufficiently  to  convince  himself 
Uiat  they  were  what  he  wanted,  at  length 
said : 

"Eight  I" 

Then  he  took  a  large  blue  envelope  from 
the  writins-case  on  tlie  table,  put  them  in 
it,  fastened  it  down,  and  dipping  a  pen  in 
some  ink,  hastened  to  direct  it 

Whilst  Caldini  was  gathering  up  the 
notes  and  putting  them  in  his  pocket,  he 
eyed  the  oulky  blue  envelope  longingly, 
as  if  regretting  now  having  parted  wi^ 
its  contents.  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
inclined  to  sei^se  it;  his  brow  darkened 
ominously,  and  he  made  a  movement  with 
his  hand  towards  the  packet 

"  Ah  !  ah  1 "  cried  Swainson,  suddenly 
observing  the  action  and  rising  quickly, 
"  you  forget  the  policeman  outside,  do  you  1 
Shall  I  call  him  m  to  see  you  safely  off  the 
premises  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  mistake  me,"  said  the  Italian 
with  a  sardonic  smile  and  bow.  "  I  wish 
you  good-night' 

"  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said 
Swainson,  opening  the  door,  and  the  next 
instant  the  man  was  in  the  street     As  the 
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barrister  let  him  out,  and  watched  him 
disappear  into  the  darkness,  he  beckoned 
to  the  constable,  and  after  dismissing  him, 
closed  the  door  and  returned  to  his  room. 
For  a  while  he  stood  irresolute;  presently 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  put  on  his  hat, 
and  going  forth  into  the  night,  bent  his 
steps  to  the  Wits'  Club. 

'<  Ah,  Smith  r'  he  exclaimed  to  a  gentle- 
man at  that  moment  just  emerging  into  the 
well-lighted  portico,  "you  are  the  very 
man  I  wanted  to  see — I  am  so  glad  I  have 
caught  you  again.  I  think  there  is  a  little 
commission  you  can  execute  in  Bome  for 
me  after  all ;  see,"  and  then  he  took  the 
blue  enyelope  from  his  pocket,  and  after 
standing  in  earnest  conversation  with  him 
for  several  minutes,  he  handed  him  the 
packet,  which  the  other  put  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  a  few  more  words  the  two  shook 
hands  and  parted  at  the  street  comer. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  about  eight  days  after  the  events 
just  recorded  that  Swainson  received  the 
letter  from  Bome,  dated  the  11th  of 
April,  with  which  this  chronicle  opens.  It 
confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  only  too  surely 
his  suspicions  concerning  Caldini's  inten- 
tion if  possible  to  regain  possession  of  the 
letters  at  all  costs. 

Answering  it  by  return  of  post,  he 
awaited  with  the  keenest  anxiety  the  next 
communication  from  his  friend. 

This  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  eve  of  Swainson's  de- 
parture for  India.     Thus  it  ran  : 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  my 
suspicions  were  correct  Any  doubt  that 
might  have  lingered  would  have  been 
cleared  up  by  subsequent  events  here,  even 
without  your  letter  of  confirmation,  and 
I  should  have  written  anyway  today  to  tell 
you  of  the  tremendous  affair  which  hap- 
pened only  last  evening — the  tragic  sequel 
to  my  adventure  in  the  railway-carriage. 

'*  The  window  of  my  room,  which  is  high 
up,  looks  into  one  of  those  Boman  court- 
yards which,  as  I  dare  say  you  know, 
generally  present  an  amusing  scene,  with 
their  ledges  and  roofs  occupied  by  all 
sorts  of  nve-stock  :  cats,  dogs,  monkeys, 
parrots,  flowers  and  greenery,  and  the 
various    evidences    of    the   crowded    life 

fathered  together  on  the  different  floors, 
was  sitting  last  night  without  my  coat, 
just  before  dusk,  watching  the  antics  of  two 
monkeys  in  a  neighbouring  balcony,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  one  of  them  should 
get  loose  from  his  chain  what  a  game  he 


might  have,  and  how  very  easily  he  might 
enter  any  of  the  rooms.  Indeed,  I  thought 
that  an  agile  man  might  do  the  same  by 
clambering  up  or  dropping  from  level  to 
level,  by  aid  of  the  pipes  and  irregular  pro- 
jections and  the  network  of  wires  by  which 
the  water  is  brought  up  from  the  wells  in 
sliding  copper  bowls.  Perhaps  my  mind 
had  been  running  on  thieves — anyhow,  I 
was  struck  for  the  first  time  with  the 
insecurity  of  one's  belongings,  and  having 
received  your  letter  but  a  few  hours 
before,  I  walked  to  my  trunk  in  the 
corner,  unlocked  it,  and  looked  at  your 
fatal  blue  envelope  just  to  reassure 
myself  that  it  was  safa  Then  I  began 
rummaging  among  shirts  and  collars  for 
somethmg  I  remembered  I  wanted,  could 
not  find  it,  and  finally,  tired  of  stooping 
over  the  trunk,  gave  up  the  search,  lighted 
a  pipe,  and  flung  myself  on  my  bed. 

"  The  evening  was  very  warm ;  every- 
body's windows  were  wide  open.  I  had 
had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  I  suppose  I 
began  to  doze.  Suddenly  I  was  aroused  by 
a  slight  sound.  There  was  only  just  enough 
li^ht  left  in  the  sky  to  show  me  where  the 
window  was,  but,  what  was  more  important, 
there  was  quito  enough  to  show  me  that 
there  was  a  man  apparently  getting  into 
my  room  by  the  open  casement  from  the 
narrow  balcony.  For  a  moment  I  thought 
I  was  dreaming,  for  his  figure,  tolling  dark 
against  the  sxy,  looked  like  that  of  the 
spurious  contadino,  otherwise  your  friend 
CaldinL  I  sprang  up,  and  he,  having  cal- 
culated, no  doubti  from  the  quiet  and  dark- 
ness that  the  room  was  empty,  was  so 
startled  that  I  saw  him  stop  back,  clutch  at 
something,  slip,  stagger,  topple  over,  and 
suddenly  disappear.  There  was  a  wild  cry 
of  despair,  followed  by  a  heavy  thud  and 
a  shriek.  It  was  all  so  momentary  and 
horrifying  that  I  don't  pretond  to  describe 
accurately  any  succeeding  details.  The 
main  fact  with  which  you  are  concerned 
is  that  the  poor  wretoh  was  picked  up  in 
the  court  below  quito  dead  and  sadly 
mutilated,  and  that  he  has  been  recognised 
as  one  Giovanni  Caldini,  an  erewhile  singer 
and  actor,  who,  having  lost  his  voice,  has 
lately  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Papal  Secret  Police.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance may  account  for  his  having  got 
clear  of  the  difficulty  I  put  him  in  at 
ChiusL  I  can't  say,  and  I  have  had  no 
time  yet  to  make  enquiries  as  to  how  he 
could  have  tracked  me  or  have  known  I 
still  hold  possession  of  the  letters,  or  how 
he  actually  reached   my  balcony.      The 
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aapposition  is  that  he  moat  have  earned 
admiBnon  to  an  adjoinfaig  room,  and  then 
have  crept  catlike  to  mj  balcony. 

**  This,  however,  is  of  little  importance 
to  you  or  me  now — ^you  will  be  content  to 
know  that  the  letters  are  beyond  his  reach, 
though  it  seemfi  a  horrible  way  to  have 
secured  their  safety.  Still  he  paid  the  cost 
himself,  and  through  no  one's  fault  but  his 
own.  I  have  just  found  out  that  Lady  Y. 
has  arrived  in  Rome ;  directly  I  have 
executed  your  commission  you  shall  hear 
again.'' 

A  few  days  later  Swainson  received  a 
grateful  letter  from  the  lady  herself, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
promising packet. 

He  saued  for  India  within  forty-eight 
hours,  calming  his  conscience  for  the  sluire 
he  had  had  in  this  his  strangest  experience, 
professional  and  otherwise,  of  men  and 
manners,  by  the  recollection  that  it  had 
INreserved  his  old  friend's  domestic  happi- 
ness. The  assurances  that  this  remains 
intact  which  he  receives  from  Malvern  from 
time  to  time,  are  quite  sufficient,  he  con- 
siders, to  justify  his  having  helped  Lady 
Yandellan  to  keep  her  dangerous  secret. 


JACK'S  SWEETHEART. 
By  Mrs.  Letth  Adams. 

DOLLT,  the  shipwright's  only  child,  had 
been  the  pet  and  pride  of  Sandybeach 
viUage  ever  since  she  could  run  sJona 
Perhaps  the  death  of  her  young  mother 
when  Dolly  was  bom,  surrounded  the  little 
one  from  the  first  wiUi  a  halo  of  sympathy. 
Every  one  was  so  sorry  for  honidst  David 
Deacon,  left  with  the  care  of  a  motherless 
babel  Some  of  the  women  (maids  or 
widows  these)  felt  so  keenly  for  his  situ- 
ation that  they  would  gladly  have  under- 
taken the  post  of  stepmother  to  the  big- 
eyed  solemn-looking  child  who  seemed 
such  an  unsuitable  responsibility  for  a 
lone  man.  All  the  place  respected  David 
Deacon,  but  his  fingers  were  as  rough  as 
nutmeg  -  graters  with  hard  work  in  the 
ship-yard,  and  his  ways  and  manners  were 
hearty  enough  to  his  mates,  but  too  loud 
and  outspoken  to  render  him  a  suitable 
companion  for  an  infant 
^  However,  as  time  passed  on,  the  atten- 
tions of  these  well-meaning  females  slack- 
ened— that  is,  towards  the  shipwright,  not 
towards  Baby  DoUy.    For  David  managed 


to  get  along  **  somehow,"  and  if  he  would 
not  see  that  he  might  get  on  better,  what 
could  any  one  do  with  a  man  obstinately 
blind  1  Yet  the  disappointed  aspiring-ones 
continued  to  adore  Dolly. 

Imagine  her — ^with  the  sweetest  wee  face 
ever  seen  clipt  close  round  by  a  little 
scarlet  hood,  that  again  surmounting  a 
scarlet  cloak,  a  purple  skirt,  and  two  bits  of 
boots ;  imagine  her — sitting  on  her  facer's 
doorstep,  laughing  at  the  marigolds  that 
stood  all  a-rowin  the  sunshine,  and  nursing 
a  kitten  white  as  milk  in  her  plmnp  little 
arms :  then  say  if  it  was  to  be .  wondered 
at  that  every  man  and  woman  in  Sandy- 
beach  was  proud  of  Dolly  t 

Jack  Holdfast,  David  Deacon's  appren- 
tice, and  likely  enouffh  some  day  to  be  his 
partner,  was  a  taU,  bloe^yed,  cimy-headed 
chap,  broad-ehouldered  and  sturdy,  when 
DoUy  was  a  wee  lisping  lass  of  three  sum- 
mers ;  and  the  child  took  possession  of  him, 
and  tyrannised  over  him  as  only  a  child 
can,  ruling  him  with  die  dainty  dual- 
sceptre  of  her  brightness  and  her  sweet- 
ness as  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

At  Sandybeach  the  shore  was  low  and 
the  tide  ran  out  far.  What  fxm  to  be 
carried  (in  Jack's  arms)  across  the  dark 
stretches  of  slippery  seaweed  down  to  the 
silvery  line  of  ripples  that  came  ereepinff 
slowly  yet  surely  over  the  golden  sand,  and 
there  watch  the  littie  crabs,  left  by  the  hst 
tide,  scurryine  to  reach  the  water  that 
meant  new  life,  and  hope,  and  freedom  1 
How  delicious  to  be  curried  (iJways  in 
Jack's  arms)  up  the  crazy  sigxag  stairway 
in  the  ship-yani  that  led  np  the  scaffolding, 
gathered  like  a  network  around  some  ship 
about  to  be  launched  on  the  shining  waters, 
and  from  the  giddy  elevation  pe^  down 
at  father,  looking  ever  so  small  oelow  I 

But  all  these  tiiines  happenied  a  long 
while  ago  now,  for  Ddly,  tike  shipwright's 
daughter,  is  now  a  blooming  maiden  cf 
"  sweet  seventeen,"  the  pride  and  the  beaatj 
of  Sandybeach. 

Dolly  has  the  softest,  most  bewitch- 
ing eyes  in  the  world-^eep-grey,  with 
curling  black  lashes.  Her  mouth  is  a 
roseb^ ;  her  locks  ripple,  and  each  ripple 
is  touched  with  sunlight;  and  her  form 
is  lithe  and  slender,  yet  full  of  healtii  and 
activity,  for  Dolly  is  no  laggard,  and  her 
pretty  sun-browned  hands  are  seldom  idle. 

David  used  to  say  his  lass  was  "  brisk 
as  a  bee,"  and  watch  her  through  the 
mist  that  rose  from  the  bowl  of  his 
churchwards,  with  no  littie  pride  in  his 
handsome  eye&    Tho!]^h  DoUy 
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to  *'£Eivour''  her  mother,  she  got  those 
dear  grey  eyee  of  hers  from  thesmpwright; 
nor  Old  a  certain  half-saacy,  hiuf-tender 
coquetry  that  larked  in  their  clear  depths 
take  from  their  power  of  chamung. 
Quite  the  reverse,  indeed,  as  honest  Jack 
Holdfast  had  found  to  his  cost  already  1 

The  shipwright's  long  sloping  gajrden, 
which  ran  down  to  the  shore  and  was  so 
mixed  up  with  it  at  the  lower  end  that 
marigolds  and  heartsease  sometimes  lifted 
dieir  heads  from  the  sand,  while  shells  and 
long  dark  trails  of  algss  were  not  unknown 
among  the  bushes  of  currant  and  lavender, 
was  holy  ground  to  Jack. 

Its  stra^ling  wall  was  in  places  topjped 
with  gilly-flowers,  that  swayed  in  the  wind 
and  grew  bravely  in  a  scanty  soil;  and 
Jack  dearly  loved  the  luscious  scent  of  their 
red-brown  blossoms;  for  —  standing  near 
them  (so  near  that  DoUy  had  plucked  a 

3»ray  and  set  it  in  her  breast)— an  old, 
d  story  had  been  told  "  in  the  gloaming," 
and  Jack's  lips  had  tasted  a  loss  from  his 
sweetheart's  rosy  mouth. 

There  was  a  ring  of  tenderness  and 
truth  in  Jack's  character  that  raised  him 
above  his  fellows,  and  made  him — ^to  all 
intents  and  purposes — in  spite  of  his 
toil-hardened  hands  and  homely  garb— 
the  truest  of  true  gentlemen.  <'  Qoi  bless 
thee,  lass,  and  make  me  worthy  of  theel" 
he  said  to  Dolly  as  he  left  her  that  night ; 
while  the  girl  was  readv  to  wish  her  lover 
were  less  solemn  in  Iook  and  speech,  since 
it  made  the  tears  rise,  and  her  heart  swell 
to  a  sigh. 

Dolly  had  been  reading  a  charming 
story-book  in  which  the  lover  called  his 
mistress  first  a  "  queen "  and  then  an 
''angeL'l  There  was  no  chance  worth 
mentioning  of  Jack  calling  her  a  "  queen;" 
and  there  was  some  reason  to  suppose  he 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  right  to  call 
her  an  "  an^eL" 

It  will  werefore  be  seen  that  Dolly's 
rose-leaf  was  not  without  a  crumple ;  and 
that  though  a  sweet,  all  womanly  joy  in 
her  betrothal  nestled  deep  down  in  her 
heart,  a  little  sense  of  disappointment  on 
certain  points — a  lack  of  sentiment  and 
romance  in  the  whole  affair — made  itself 
felt 

Even  the  shipwright  himself  assisted  to 
develope  this  dissatisfied  feeling  on  Dolly's 
part,  for  what  did  he  say  oy  way  of 
comment  on  the  state  of  affairs  between 
her  and  Jack )  Did  he  say  that  Jack  had 
won  a  "pearl "or  a ''rosebud")  Did  he 
speak  as  if  Dolly  had  conferred  a  priceless 


git  upon  her  voung  knight,  by  pli^ting 
r  troth  to  him,  all  among  the  gilly- 
flowers f    Not  he  1 

He  just  patted  her  on  the  back,  touched 
her  curly  locks  with  his  kind  rough  hand, 
and  said  :  ''  You're  a  lucky  lass,  Dolly, 
and  it  'ull  be  your  own  fault  if  you're  not 
a  happy  one." 

Dearly  as  she  loved  him,  Dolly  was 
just  a  bit  afraid  of  her  father,  so  she  said 
nothing  at  the  time;  but,  once  in  her 
own  room,  she  pouted  and  flouted,  and 
tossed  her  pretty  head,  and  felt  altogether 
a  good  deal  ill-used ;  though  under  all,  the 
happiness  was  singing  in  her  heart  like  a 
lark  at  sunrise. 

Sandybeach  did  not  excite  itself  parti- 
cularly over  the  betrothal  of  Jack  Holdfast 
and  uie  shipwright's  daughter,  because 
it  was  just  what  everyone  had  been  ex- 
pecting. The  women  smiled  to  each 
other,  and  said,  ''What  a  bonnie  bride 
the  child  would  makel"  and  the  men 
rallied  Jack,  and  told  him  he  was  "in 
luck's  way,"  an  assertion  he  never  con- 
tradicted, since  he  believed  himself  to  be 
the  very  luckiest  man  that  ever  stood  in 
shoe-leather. 

True,  he  and  Dolly  must  wait  a  while ; 
for  she  was  '*but  a  lassie  yet;"  and  he 
wasn't  out  of  his  apprenticeship.  But 
time  would  soon  sUp  by,  bringing  with 
it  the  desired  haven  of  ji  little  home  all 
his  own,  a  cage  wherein  to  put  his  pretty 

Jack  sang  over  his  work,  and  whistled 
over  his  work,  and  was  just  the  jolliest- 
hearted  fellow  in  Sandybeach.  or  out  of  it ; 
and  ''walked  out"  of  an  evening  with 
Dolly  by  his  side,  Dolly  very  happy, 
and  just  a  little  shamefaced  when  she 
met  a  neighbour,  and  sometimes  thinking 
thoughts  that  would  have  sorely  puzzled 
Jack  had  he  known  them. 

It  was  very  nice,  of  course,  to  be 
waUdne  along  with  her  stalwart  lover  by 
her  side — but  it  must  be  nicer  still  to 
wear  a  long  trailing  gown  and  hear  it 
rustle  on  the  crisp  green  grass. 

It  was  delightful  to  meet  Jack's  loving 
smile,  and  happy  nod  of  greeting,  as  he  came 
up  the  garden  from  the  ship-yiud,  but — oh, 
hctw  infinitely  more  delightful  would  it  have 
been  to  be  a  lady,  and  see  your  lover  greet 
you  with  doffed  hat  and  head  bared  in 
your  honour  1 

Fortunately,  Sandybeach  knew  nothing 
of  these  petty  troubles  that  marred  Dolly's 
full  content ;  while  as  to  David  Deacon,  he 
would  most  probably  have  been  ready  to 
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box  Dolly's  pretty  little  ears  if  he  had  got 
an  inkling  of  them !  Bat,  indeed,  the  sUp- 
wright  hfui  enough  to  do  joat  now  with  his 
own  affairs,  and  was  himself  the  theme  and 
centre  of  interest  and  gossip  thronghont 
the  villaga 

For  was  it  not  said  that  he  had  taken  to 
"  walking  out "  with  Jael  Dunce  t 

Jael  Dance !  Sach  a  name  for  a  woman 
to  be  hardened  with  throagh  life  1  The  wife 
of  Heber  theKenite  is  not  suchan  endearing 
character  that  parents  need  go  calling  their 
children  after  her.  But  old  Farmer  Dunce 
was  always  known  to  have  a  craze  for 
Scripture  names. 

Jael  was  a  straight-up-and-down  kind  of 
woman,  with  hafd,  yet  not  uncomely 
features,  and  erey-lined  hair  twisted  into 
a  small  unyielding  knob  at  the  back  of  her 
head  and  transfixed  by  a  monster  hairpin. 

Jael  had  devoted  a  long  life  to  her  cross- 
grained  old  father,  nursing  him  through  a 
trying  illness  which  had  lasted  for  several 
years ;  and,  now  that  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  churchyard  on  the  hill,  maybe  David 
Deacon  appeared  to  her  as  a  sort  of  sun, 
ordained  to  shine  upon  her  life  in  its  even- 
tide. At  all  events,  she  walked  beside  him 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  before  all  beholders, 
with  a  certain  defiant  pride ;  stuck  a  new 
puce  bow  a-top  of  her  bonnet,  and  new  puce 
strings  to  tie  in  a  neat  twist  beneath  her 
chin — ^all  little  facts  that  had  a  certain 
pathos  of  their  own,  had  there  been  anyone 
in  Sandybeach  to  look  upon  them  in  that 
light 

It  mav  be  said  at  once  that  David 
displayed  sound  judgment  in  taking  to 
himself  Jael  Dunce,  and  converting  her 
into  Jael  Deacon ;  which  he  did  with  the 
promptness  and  energy  that  characterised 
most  of  his  actions  in  life.  Also,  that 
Sandybeach  generally  was  disappointed  in 
its  prognostications  as  to  Dolly  and  her 
stepmother  ''  getting  on  badly." 

Not  a  matron  in  the  village  but  was 
prepared  to  make  a  victim  of  pretty  Dolly, 
and  pet  and  console  the  little  beauty  under 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  she 
found  herself  placed 

But  Dolly  only  laughed  at  all  their  hints 
and  innuendoes;  and  said  that  Jael  was  a 
"dear  old  thing/'  who  made  such  cakes  and 
puddings  as  were  past  all  belief. 

Jack  was  one  great  radiant  smile  at  the 
wedding,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  prelude 
to  his  own,  and  the  shipwright  looked  as 
if  he  didn't  care  a  straw  what  anybody 
said  so  long  as  he  was  sure  of  pleasing  him- 
self— that  being  his  state  of  mind  to  a  turn. 


As  to  Jael — for  years  her  old  father  had 
done  nothing  but  find  fault  with  her,  and 
when  she  found  her  hosband  and  DoUy  so 

E leased  with  everything  she  did,  tears  of 
appiness  would  nae  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
had  to  knit  ever  so  many  stitches  by  gaess- 
work  (all  awry  too)  before  she  could  blink 
them  away. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  have 
the  hardest  didls  and  the  softest  kernels 
conceivable;  who  look  as  if  they  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  yet  whose  hearts  are 
as  soft  as  batter.    Of  these  Jael  was  one. 

A  great  love  sprang  up  between  the  two 
women,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  the 
interest  Jael  took  in  Jack  and  Jack's 
sweetheart  The  romance  of  it  all  was 
something  her  own  young  days  had  never 
known;  nevertheless,  it  waa  beanttfiil 
exceedingly  in  her  e^es. 

DoUy  said  that  it  was  ever  so  much 
happier  at  home  ''now  father  had  got 
married."  Jael's  brothers,  Aminadab  and 
Zerubbabel,  said  *'  Sister  was  old  enough 
surely  to  Imow  her  own  mind"  (of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt).  Altogether,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  David  Deacon's 
choice  was  at  last  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  and  all  women  too— a  &r  more 
difficult  matter. 

''I  sha'n't  feel  as  father  will  be  lonesome 
now,  when  I'm  gone,"  said  Dolly  to  Jack. 

'* That's  true," replied  her  lover;  "and, 
Dolly — things  bein'  so  blessed  and  comfort- 
able, don't  you  think  you  could  come  to 
me  a  bit  sooner — eh,  lass  t " 

They  were  sitting  beside  each  other  on 
the  beach  under  the  shadow  of  a  boat  that 
lay  high  and  dry. 

Jack's  arm  had  stolen  round  the  girl's 
slim  waist,  and  she  felt  his  breath  warm 
against  her  cheek.  She  loved  him  dearly 
— dearly  I  It  made  her  happy  to  feel  him 
so  near,  and  know  he  was  idl  her  own,  and 
yet 

The  spirit  of  coquetiy  was  in  Doljy's 
nature.  She  was  living  a  dual  life.  In  one 
she  was  Jack's  dear  little  sweetheart, 
loving  and  loved,  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  two  should  have  a  dear 
little  home,  a  home  from  whose  cosy,  cur- 
tained window  she  should  peep  out  slyly,  as 
evening  came  and  the  day's  work  was  done, 
to  see  if  her  "lad  "  was  coming;  meet  him 
at  the  door  with  a  kiss  on  her  lips ;  and  be 
sure  that  the  kettle  was  well  on  the  boil, 
so  that  the  tea  might  be  made  as  good  tea 
should. 

This  was  one  life,  happy,  healthy,  simple, 
true. 
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The  other  was  quite  a  different  affair. 
In  that  Dolly  was  the  heroine  of  one  of 
those  romantic  stories  she  loved ;  she  had 
a  lover  at  her  feet,  who  sighed  perpetually 
and  called  her  the  most  delightful  names, 
thinking  himself  in  Paradise  if  she  gave 
him  her  finger-tips  to  kiss. 

Hence  it  came  about  that  Dolly  gave 
herself  airs  that  evening  under  the  sh(^ow 
of  the  boat;  turned  away  her  head,  and 
said  she  "wasn't  sure"  and  she  "didn't 
care,"  and  told  several  other  untruths. 
Finally,  she  sent  Jack  home  with  a  down- 
cast look  upon  his  honest  face,  and  a  sad 
look  in  his  bonnie  blue  eyes,  the  thought 
of  which,  afterwards,  almost  made  her  cry. 

It  was  only  a  lovers'  quarrel,  and  they 
made  it  up  shortly.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  much  choice  in  the  matter,  for  coquetiy 
and  affectation  are  very  apt  to  die  at  the 
prospect  of  a  parting  (when  there  is  any 
real  love  to  go  upon) ;  and  it  came  about 
that  Jack  Holdfast  had  to  go  to  Ostend 
upon  important  business  for  tne  shipwright 
A  journey  to  Ostend  appeared  to  be  a  serious 
matter  in  the  eyes  of  Sandybeaoh.  It 
was  a  vast  undertaking — going  to  a  foreign 
country  to  learn  new  tricks  in  an  old  trade 
— but  it  was  an  honourable  thing,  and  no 
doubt  would  "  advantage "  the  lad  in  the 
end.  So — a  sort  of  accredited  agent  for  the 
firm  in  which  he  was  one  day  to  be  enrolled 
partner — Jack  went 

The  most  comforting  remembrance  he 
carried  away  with  him  was  the  thought  of 
the  tears  in  Dolly's  bright  eyes  as  she  bade 
him  farewell,  and  the  glowing  thought 
that  David  Deacon  had  said  the  weddins 
should  be  hastened  if  the  mission  was  well 
carried  out  The  last  glimpse  Jack  got  of 
Sandy  beach  was  the  old  square  tower  of  the 
church  on  the  hill,  and  he  thought  to  him- 
self how  gay  its  bells  would  sound  ringing 
out  over  the  sea  the  day  that  he  married 
his  bonnie  love. 

Dolly  cried  herself  to  sleep  the  night 
Jack  went  away.  In  the  momins  the  tip 
of  her  little  nose  was  pink,  and  ner  eyes 
showed  each  a  rim  to  match ;  but  she  had 
plenty  to  do  by-and-by,  for  Jael  managed 
to  get  a  nasty  fall,  and  sprained  her  ankle 
so  that-the  doctor  said  it  was  "worse  than 
a  clean  fracture  to  deal  with."  Jael  lay 
very  still  in  grievous  pain,  patient  beyond 
what  any  other  woman  would  have  been, 
because  her  past  life  had  been  one  long 
lesson  of  patience ;  and  touched  into  the 
tenderest  gratitude  by  David's  anxiety 
about  her,  and  Dolly's  gentle  tendance  of 
her. 


Jael  would  draw  Dolly's  bonnie  face  to 
hersof  an  evening  and  kiss  it,  with  a  strange, 
almost  shamefaced  tenderness,  and  then  bid 
the  girl  go  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
For  the  evenings  were  long  and  light  now, 
and  the  summer  sea  came  creeping  up  the 
sands,  glistening  with  the  reflected  radiance 
of  the  bright  canopy  overhead. 

Then  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing 
happened  to  Dolly. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village  was  an 
ancient  and  deserted  manor-house,  crumb- 
ling to  decay.  Some  blight  was  over  it, 
people  said — a  Chancery  suit  or  some  such 
mildew.  But  no  blight  was  on  its  lovely 
old  garden,  where  summer's  hand  had 
made  all  things  fair,  and  the  undiecked 
luxuriance  of  the  trees  and  flowers  had 
made,  in  many  successive  years,  a  sort  of 
natural  tanglea  wilderness.  Here,  too,  was 
a  strange  deep  pond,  like  a  large  well 
that  hm  overflowed  its  bed,  in  which 
was  a  spring  of  water,  ever  bubbling  up, 
and  gently  swaying  the  white  lilies  and 
their  broad,  green,  boat-like  leaves  that 
floated  on  its  breast,  as  though  some  water- 
nymph's  hand  stirred  them  from  beneath. 

Dolly  loved  this  wild,  deserted  garden, 
and,  one  golden  evening,  when  the  lilies 
in  the  pond  seemed  golden  flowers  upon  a 
golden  sea,  having  wandered  there,  saw 
fit  to  covet  one  of  the  great  closed  buds, 
that  floated  just  beyond  her  reach. 

She  managed  to  catch  a  leaf  that  lay 
near  it,  and  thought  to  sway  the  two 
together;  but  the  round  slimy  stem  came 
out  of  its  bed,  while  the  obstinate  bud 
never  moved. 

"  Let  me  get  it  for  you  1"  said  a  voice 
behind  her ;  and  Dolly,  wonderfully  sweet 
and  pretty  in  the  mellow  fading  light, 
started,  and  turned — to  see  one  of  the 
heroes  out  of  her  story-books. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  for 
he  possessed  every  qualification  most  cha- 
racteristic of  those  mirrors  of  chivalry. 
He*  wa»  tall  and  slim,  and  beautifully 
attired  in  evening  dress,  with  a  light  over- 
coat flung  over  his  black  attire,  and  a 
flower — such  a  flower! — ^in  his  button- 
hole. He  had  a  weak,  but  attractive  face, 
rather  curly  fair  hair,  and  the  most 
angelic  smile — so  Dolly  thought — that  she 
had  ever  seen. 

Besides,  he  took  his  hat  off  as  she 
turned;  he  stood  bareheaded  before  her, 
as  he  asked  her  permission  to  capture  the 
wilful  lUy-bud. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  man,  then,"  thought 
Dolly,  watching  him  wide-eyed,  "who  would 
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call  one  a  queen,  and  an  angeL"  She  had 
seen  specimens  of  the  genus  in  the  sqoire'i 
pew,  and  in  the  vicar's  pew  at  church ;  at 
the  cattle-show,  and  riding  by  with  the 
Ladies  Bellraven  from  the  Hall  Bat  she 
had  never  seen  one  so  near  as  this,  and, 
assuredly,  none  had  ever  given  her  su(^ 
courtly  greeting. 

The  Oly  bud  was  plucked,  and  Dolly 
carried  it  in  her  hand,  feeling  not  unlike 
a  queen  bearing  a  sceptre. 

**  Do  you  often  walk  in  this  quaint  old 
garden  t "  said  the  stranger  presently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dolly.  Then  she  grew  rosy 
red  as  she  added,  **  I  am  Dolly  Deacon, 
the  shipwright's  daughter." 

"  And  I  am  Arthur  Cunningham,  at  your 
service,"  replied  the  knight  of  the  lily. 
"  I  am  staying  at  Femdale." 

"With  Mrs.  Nesbit  t "  said  Dolly  impul- 

sively.  "  Is  she 1 "    Then  she  stopped 

short,  twirling  the  poor  lily  on  its  stem. 

"  lis  she  a  nice  person  to  stay  with  1 " 
said  Arthur  Cunningham,  completing  the 
sentence  for  her  and  stroking  his  long  fair 
moustache  to  hide  a  lurMng  smile  at 
Dolly's  unconventional  simplicity.  *<  No, 
not  at  all ;  quite  the  reverse." 

"  What  do  you  stop  there  for,  then  1 " 
asked  Dolly,  wondering. 

"  Well,  you  see — she  is  my  aunt  1 " 

Could  anything  be  prettier,  thought  Mr. 
Cunningham,  than  the  fair  picture  of  con- 
fusion this  rustic  beauty  made  at  this 
confession  1 

The  truth  was,  Mr&  Nesbit  did  not  bear 
a  pleasant  reputation  in  Sandybeach.  She 
was  a  woman  who  considered  herself  ill- 
used  by  fate,  and  wished  to  take  it  out  of 
everybody  in  consequence.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  drunkard.  He  had  wasted  as 
much  of  her  substance  as  he  could,  and 
only  left  the  residue  untouched  because  he 
had  died  before  he  could  make  away  with  it 
Her  only  son  had  so  conducted  himself 
that  she  was  constrained  to  feel  no  sorrow 
when  he  too  died.  Why  then  should  she 
help  to  make  tiie  world  pleasant  to  other 
people)  She  didn't  make  it  pleasant 
She  made  it  as  unpleasant  as  she  could. 
She  could  not  be  a  very  agreeable  person 
to  stay  with. 

"Being  my  aunt — my  mother's  own 
sister,"  said  Arthur  Cunningham,  "  I  am 
obliged  to  come  and  stay  with  her  some- 
times." 

He  coloured  slightly  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
was  conscious  of  deeper  and  more  selfish 
reasons  for  paying  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  **  Aunt  Nesbit" 


He  was  her  heir,  and  had  "  expectations" 
His  sisters  often  said  to  him  (he  had  been 
somewhat  idle,  and  had  hung  fire  in  the 
battle  of  life) :  "  Arthur,  it  is  your  solemn 
duty  to  keep  in  with  Aunt  Nesbit — it  is 
your  duty  to  us." 

"It  is  very  dull  and  stupid  up  there, 
as  you  may  suppose,"  continued  the  knight 
of  the  " 


eyes 


e  lily,  loolang  admiringly  into  Dolly's 
;  "but  I  shaVt  mind  it — now." 

"  Now  1"  That  meant  since  he  had  met 
her,  tJiought  Dolly. 

As  she  walked  pensively  home,  she  felt  a 

Eood  deal  taller  than  she  had  ever  done  in 
er  life.  As  she  went  up  tiie  steep  matter- 
of-&ct  stairs  at  home,  she  almost  heard  the 
frou-frou  of  a  trailingsilken  robe  behind  her. 
Neither  did  she  fan  to  call  to  mind  that 
Mr.  Cunningham  had  asked  her  if  she 
"often ""walked  in  the  deserted  garden  of 
an  evening. 

Next  tmie  Jael  begeed  her  to  so  for  a 
"  bit  of  an  outing  "  DoUy  felt  herself  blush 
so  hotly  that  she  was  glad  to  stand  by  the 
window  and  make  believe  to  be  watching  a 
little  fishing-smack  come  in,  with  red  sails 
set  and  white  prow  lazily  cutting  the  water. 
She  was  glad  to  turn  away  from  the  sight 
of  that  pale,  patient  face  lyin^  back  in  un- 
complaining  pain  upon  the  pillow,  the  grey 
hair  falling  back  from  the  square  featues, 
the  thin  lips  set  in  a  line  of  resolute 
endurance. 

But  for  all  this  secret  compunction,  Dolly 
met  Mr.  Cunningham  again  and  yet  again. 
She  had  often  read  a  romance ;  now  she 
was  living  one.  Not  in  the  truest  sense, 
though.  Not  a  throb  of  tenderness  ever 
stirrM  her  heart  for  the  knight  of  the  hly ; 
only  her  vanity  was  gratified.  She  told 
Arwur  Cunningham  many  things.  All  about 
the  books  she  read,  and  the  uioughts  she 
tiioughti  and  he  drew  her  oat  and  led  her 
on,  and  watf  mightily  amused,  finding  the 
wearisome  monotony  of  "staying  with  Aunt 
Nesbit "  charmingly  diversified. 

"I  have  quite  taken  to  rasticity,''  he 
wrote  to  his  eldest  sister  Julia. 

"I  onlv  hope  it  isn't  mstioity  in  a 
petticoat,'  remarked  Aat  sapient  young 
person,  knowing  her  brother's  flirting  capa- 
bilities. 

The  young  man  repeatedly  said  to  him- 
self that  he  "  meant  the  girl  no  harm,"  in 
which  he  certainly  spoke  the  truth.  Bat 
unconsciously  he  was  doing  poor  Dolly 
most  cruel  wrong.    Sandybeach  had  been 

Eroud  of  Dolly ;  but  now  nasty  whispers 
ere  and  there,  like  little  s^rpentSi  began 
to  raise  their  heads  and  hiss,  and  one  of 
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th6  wpvkmen  in  the  y«ard  was  heard  to  Bay 
it  **  was  time  Jack  war  whoam.'' 

At  last,  one  summer  night,  Arthur 
Cunningham,  moved  thereto  by  the  hush 
of  thO'  flower-scented  gloaming,  by  the 
exceeding  fairness  of  poor  DoUy  in  the 
pallid  amber  lights  by  the  nearness  of  a 
pretty  woman  who  seemed  ready  enough  to 
be  worshipped,  suddenly  put  his  arm  round 
the  village  beauty,  drew  her  to  his  side,  and 
kissed  her  dainly  cheek.  An  instant  more, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  folly 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Cunningham  1 "  cried  Dolly, 
who  had  paled,  not  flushed  beneath  that 
sudden  caress;  ''why  did  you  do  thati 
I  never,  never  thought  you  would  do  such 
a  thme  1 " 

Arthur  Cunningham  wore  An  eye-glass 
hanging  to  the  slenderest  of  chains.  He  took 
it  up,  screwed  it  into  his  eye,  and  then — 
fh>m  tiie  critical  wonder  of  that  look  Dolly 
fled. 

Her  airy  castle  had  tumbled  about  her 
ears ;  the  pretty  bubble  which  had  shone 
with  such  fair  prismatic  hues  in  the  sun- 
shine of  her  feuicy,  had  burst 

Hotly  glowed  the  cheek  that  Arthur 
Cunningham's  lips  had  touched.  Once 
safe  in  her  own  little  chamber,  she  washed 
her  face  and  scrubbed  it,  as  though  she 
thought  to  wipe  the  stain  of  that  kiss 
away.  How  dare  he  kiss  "  Jack's  Sweet- 
heart 1"  Above  all,  how  dare  he  do  so 
without  "with  your  leave"  or  "if  you 
please ; "  and  just  as  if  he  had  a  right  to 
doitl 

To  have  been  wooed  (in  vain)  in  that 
sweet  old  garden;  perhaps  to  nave  seen 
Mr.  Cunningham  on  his  knees  on  the 
moss-grown  pathway ;  maybe  to  have  let 
him  Kiss  her  hand  in  a  fond  farewell 
salute ;  all  this  would  have  been  delicious 
— but  for  things  to  end  like  this ! 

Every  woman,  when  things  go  wrong 
with  her,  longs  to  go  to  another  woman 
for  comfort 

So  Dolly  stole  into  Jael's  room,  knelt 
down  by  the  bed,  and  just  burst  out 
crying. 

"  Dear  child,  tell  me  what's  ado  t  " 
said  Jael,  gently  touching  the  bowed  head 
with  her .  hard  hand,  and  letting  it  rest 
there.  "  Never  mind  though,  perhaps 
you'd  as  lief  not  tell  an  old  woman  like 
me;  but  I  know,  lass,  ifs  wearyin'  you 
are  for  Jack;  the  time  seems  long — 
longer     than     you     thought    it    would. 

Faience,  child,  patience "    But  DoUy, 

trembling  in  every  limb,  rose  to  her  feet. 


kissed  Jael  in  a  hurried,  flustered  kind  of 

way,  and  was  gone  like  a  shadow. 

*    Half    an   hour  later,  when  she  went 

creeping  downstairs  to  see  if  the  girl  was 

duly  setting  forth  David  Deacon's  supper, 

she  became  conscious  of  a  stit  in  the  cosy 

parlour. 

A  neighbour  was  there,  smoking  the 
pipe  of  peace;  and  the  shipwright^  his 
jolly  face  one  broad  smile  of  content,  told 
his  lass  he  had  a  bit  of  news  for  her. 

Jack  had  come  home. 

"Thee'st  ta'en  away  her  breath,  ship- 
wright," said  the  visitor,  chuckling;  for 
DoUy  was  panting  like  a  hunted  hare. 

"I'll  go  and  meet  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,"  said  the  girl,  paUng  more 
and  more. 

"  Sweethearts  like  to  have  their  meetin's 
and  their  partin's  to  themselves,"  said  the 
neighbour,  who  was  a  bit  of  an  oracle  in 
the  way  of  truisms. 

So  Dolly  went 

How  warm  was  the  summer's  night — 
how  still  1  It  seemed  to'  be  listening  to 
the  soft  lap-lap  of  the  incoming  tide. 
Dolly  took  her  stand  under  a  mighty 
thorn-bush  that  was  blown  all  one  way  by 
the  buffetings  of  the  sea  wind.  Great 
heavy  night-moths  came  blundering  along, 
booming  and  buzzing  as  they  flew.  From 
far  away  over  the  wide  spreading  sand- 
banks came  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
curlew,  and  the  "  weep-weep-weep,"  of  the 
sandpiper. 

Dolly's  heart  beat  heavily  within  her 
breast;  her  breath  came  quick  and  fast 
Was  not  that  the  crush  of  a  firm  tread 
on  the  shingle  1  Jack's  sweetheart  knew 
that  her  lover  was  near;  and  yet  she  was 
•not  glad  1  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear," 
but  Dolly's  love,  real  and  true  as  it  was, 
had  not  been  perfect ;  it  had  been  fall  of 
flaws;  and  now  fear  overshadowed  Love, 
until  the  little  god  was  well-nigh 
smothered. 

"  Jack,  is  it  you,  dear ) "  said  a  small 
trembling  voice;  and  a  small  trembling 
figure  stepped  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
thorn-bush  to  stand  right  in  Jack's  path- 
way. Another  moment  and  the  girl  would 
have  nestled  in  her  lover's  arms,  laid  her 
soft  cheek  to  his,  and  told  him  all  the  story, 
keeping  nothing  back,  not  even  the  kiss 
that  she  had  tried  to  wash  ofil 

But  no  loving  arms  were  held  out  to 
Dolly;  no  lips  sought  hers  in  the  long 
sweet  kiss  of  happy  meeting  after  weary 
days  of  absence.  Jack  gripped  her  firmly 
by  her  two  slender  wrists,  and  drew  her 
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on  to  where  the  Bhimmer  of  the  star-ahine, 
and  the  gleam  of  a  crescent  moon  that  hong 
like  a  silyer  bowahove  the  old  chorch-tower, 
fell  full  upon  her  lovely  quivering  faca 

*'  Let  me  look  at  thee !  "  he  said,  hissing 
the  words  fiercely  between  his  teeth ;  "  let 
me  be  sure  as  it's  thee  and  none  other — 
Jack's  sweetheart — her  as  has  broke  his 
heart  and  marred  his  life  1 " 

*'  Jack — Jack,"  moaned  Dolly,  "  let  me 
go,  you  hurt  me ! " 

"LfOt  thee  gol"  he  answered  in  a 
passion  of  scorn ;  "  no,  I  wunnot  let  thee 
go  1  Hurt  thee  1  what  is  thy  hurt  to 
mine  1  Mine's  in  the  heart,  lass — in  the 
heart !"  Buthe loosed  hishold  uponher  even 
as  he  spoke,  falling  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  old  thorn-tree  and  leaning  against  its 
gnarled  and  twisted  stem. 

**  I  come  whoam,"  he  said,  folding  his 
arms,  and  drawing  his  breath  deeply  in 
between  each  sentence,  "  full  o'  loving 
thoughts  of  thee.  Thv  pretty  face  has  been 
before  me  night  and^  day  while  I've  been 
away,  and  if  I've  done  well,  I've  been  glad  for 
thy  sake,  thinking  the  master  would  give 
thee  to  me  a  bit  sooner,  and  let  the  bells  ring 
for  me  and  for  thee  before  the  summer 
should  be  past  Ay,  ay,  it's  well  for  thee 
to  hang  tny  pretty  head  i'  shame  before 
me,  through  it  nigh  breaks  my  heart  to 
see  thee  sa  I'd  rather,"  continued  Jack, 
clenching  his  strong  brown  hand,  and 
pushing  back  the  cap  from  his  damp  brow 
as  if  its  weight  oppressed  him,  '<  I'd  rather 
have  seen  thee  dead,  with  thy  white  face 
floatin'  among  the  lilies  on  the  pool  i'  the 
old  garden,  than  be  told  of  thy  meetin*s 
there  wi'  one  as  can  bring  thee  no  good, 
and  means  thee  no  eood.  I'd  rather  some- 
one had  met  me  ana  tou^d  me  as  GU)d  had 
taken  my  little  sweetheart  from  me,  and 
shown  me  her  grave  up  there  on  the  hill, 
than  heard  her  called  a  light-o'-love,  and 
one  as  isn't  fit  to  sit  by  honest  Jael's 
hearthstone,  or  call  an  honest  man 
husband " 

Dolly  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot, 
cowering  away  as  though  Jack's  words 
were  blows  and  hurt  her  sorely;  but  at  last 
their  bitterness  stung  her  into  a  sort  of 
feverish  strength  and  couraga 

She  went  up  to  his  side;  she  peered 
into  his  face  in  the  dim  uncertain  light 
For  a  while  she  was  silent 

From  the  distant  sandbanks  came  the 
cry  of  the  curlew  like  the  ciy  of  a  broken 
heart     Up  from  the  beach  came  the  low 
measured  moan  of  the  sea,  rising  and  falling 
)  in  tiny  wavelets  against  the  shmgle. 
// 

~^  .mm»  ■  .  


And  these  two — Jack  and  his  sweetheart 
— ^looked  into  each  other's  faces  wiUi 
haggard  eyes,  heart-brokenly. 

At  length  Dolly  found  her  voice— or  per- 
haps someone  else's,  for  it  didn't  aound  like 
hers. 

«  Whoever  told  you  these  things,  Jack," 
she  said,  ''  they  are  lies — ^lies — lies !  I 
have  been  foolish,  very,  very  foolish,  but, 
oh,  my  dear — my  heart  has  never  wan- 
dered from  your  keeping !  I  came  down 
here  to  meet  you  — I  came  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  I  grew  strong  to  tell  you — 
keeping  nothing  back — as  I  knelt  by  Jael's 
side  and  kissed  her  patient  face.  She  is  so 
true  herself,  that  to  be  near  her  makes  one 
feel  it  easy  to  be  true  oneself,  no  matter 
what  the  truth  may  cost  I  will  go  back 
to  her ;  she  Jwill  not  be  hard  upon  me;  she 
will  pity  me,  though  I  have  been  so  wrong 
and  foolish  ;  and.  Jack " 

Here  Dolly  stopped  a  moment,  and  a  sob 
cut  her  words  in  twain. 

She  could  not  see  her  lover's  face,  for  it 
was  bowed  upon  his  hands ;  but  ahe  could 
hear  the  sighs  that  rent  his  breast  She 
fancied,  too,  that  she  could  hear  the 
throbbing  of  his  heart;  but  that  might 
have  been  the  heavy  beating  of  her  own. 

"Good-bye,  Jack;  I  cannot  be  your 
sweetheart  any  more.  Since  such  evil 
things  are  said  of  me — since  men  have 
called  me  a  *  light-o'-love ' — I  am  not  fit 
to  be  that  But  say  one  kind  word  to 
me  before  I  go  back  to  Jael,  who  will  not 
thrust  me  from  her,  no  matter  what  the 
people  say.  Do  not  let  me  have  to  remem- 
ber that  your  last  word  was  one  of  anger." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Dolly  waited. 

For  what  t 

In  truth  she  scarce  knew. 

Up  at  the  end  of  the  long  garden  she 
could  see  the  lights  of  home ;  she  could 
even  hear  the  sounds  of  voices — ^those  of 
her  father,  and  the  neighbour  who  was 
taking  his  leave  for  the  mght 

How  little  the  shipwright  thought,  as  he 
made  sly  jokes  anent  lovers'  lingering  ways, 
that  there,  under  the  shadow  of  the  thorn- 
tree,  Dolly's  heart  was  breaking  amid  the 
sweet  and  tender  sounds  of  a  midsummer 
nieht  by  the  sea! 

How  long  did  Dolly  wait,  wondering  if 
Jack  would  look  up — ^wondering  if  Jack 
would  speak  t 

She  could  not  telL  Time  does  not  count 
by  moments  in  such  an  hour  as  that,  hot  by 
feelings. 

But  the  dear  true  eyes — ^thebonnie  Uue 
I  eyes  that  many  a  maid  in   the    village 
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would  have  been  glad  to  see  herself  Bhining 
in — met  Dolly's  at  last 

And  they  were  drowned  in  tears.  No 
woman's  could  be  wetter  than  were  those 
of  stalwart  Jack  Holdfast  as  he  looked  at 
his  troubled  sweetheart 

The  sight  of  her  lover's  tears  is  Dolly's 
undoing. 

Like  one  who,  playins  with  a  sharp 
weapon,  wounds  a  friend  cruelly,  the  girl 
gives  one  amazed,  incredulous  look  at  the 
ruin  she  has  wrought,  utters  a  little 
strangled  ciy  that  has  as  much  heartbreak 
in  it  as  the  far-off  plaint  of  the  curlew, 
and  hastens  towards  the  ruddy  light  of 
home,  that  seems  to  her  in  that  moment 
as  a  beacon  to  a  sailor  tossing  amid  the 
billows  of  some  strange  and  boisterous  sea. 

But  as  she  reaches  the  door  Dolly  halts 
a  momenti  one  little  foot  poised  on  the 
white  stone  step. 

Every  breath  she  draws  is  a  sob.  Every 
heart-beat  like  the  dull  thud  of  a  hammer. 

Is  Jack  cominff  to  denounce  his  false 
and  foolish  sweetheart  to  the  honest  ship- 
wright who  calls  her  daughter  1  Must 
Da^  Deacon,  that  straight-living  man, 
whose  way  through  life  has  known  no  de- 
vious twisting,  no  shady  comers,  be  told  that 
DoUy — his  httle  Dolly — is  spoken  of  as  a 
"  light-o'-love  t " 

No;  what  Jack  had  to  say  has  been 
said  to  Dolly,  and  to  no  other.  His  heart, 
broken  as  it  is,  is  loyal  to  the  ml  whose 
lips  have  touched  his,  whose  hand  has 
nestled  in  his  own.  He  feels  as  if  his 
tongue  would  blister  in  the  utterance  of 
a  hard  word  to  man  or  woman,  of  her 
whom  he  has  looked  upon  as  his  wife 
to  be.  He  has  listened  in  dumb  but  cruel 
pain  to  the  story  of  those  meetings  with 
Arthur  Cunnineham  in  the  deserted 
garden.  He  has  known  the  thrill  of  hatred 
and  bitter  anger  that  turns  even  a  good 
man  into  a  murderer  at  heart  He  has 
felt  the  passion  of  sorrow  which  the  loss 
of  the  '*  one  ewe  lamb  "  must  ever  call  into 
being ;  and,  although  Dolly  can  never  be 
his  wife,  Jack  is  beating  his  brains  hard  to 
shield  her  from  the  consequences  of  her 
own  folly,  to  save  her  from  the  deeper 
snares  still  that  the  would-be  seducer  may 
wind  about  her  unwary  feet 

It  will  be  seen  that  Jack  has  judged 
Arthur  Cunnineham  unfairly;  but  then 
hot  anger  is  seldom  just 

Dolly  heard  the  firm  manly  step  crushing 
the  shingle:  heard  its  echo  die  away  along 
the  shore.  Jack  was  gone :  and  oh,  how 
still  and  empty  the  night  seemed  to  grow 


as  the  sound  of  his  footfall  died  out 
ofitl 

"  Heyday  1 "  said  the  shipwright,  almost 
tumbling  against  Dolly  as  he  came  out, 
intending  to  have  a  word  with  Jack; 
*'  whatever's  come  of  thy  lad  1  Hast  thee 
been  fallin'  out  wi'  him,  Dollv  1 " 

This  last  su^^gestion  was  all  the  harder  to 
bear  because  it  took  the  form  of  a  jest — 
jocular  from  the  extremeness  of  its  im- 
probability. David  Deacon  tipped  his  little 
wench  under  the  chin  as  he  made  it ;  and 
how  welcome  was  the  grey-blue  veil  of  the 
dusk  to  that  scared  white  face,  in  whose 
every  line  was  written  the  story  of  a  bitter 
grief! 

''Jack  has  gone — home,"  said  Dolly, 
almost  choking  over  the  last  word. 

For  one  instant  a  look  of  shrewd  sus- 
picion crossed  David  Deacon's  face.  Then 
was  it  chased  away  by  a  broad  and  beaming 
smile. 

Old  fool  that  he  was — how  was  it  likely 
the  likes  of  him  should  understand  the 
tricks,  and  ways,  and  fancies  of  young 
lovers  t  The  old  forget  the  whims  of 
youth.  His  and  Jael's  hoA  been  a  common- 
sense,  matter-of-fact  courtship,  as  became 
their  years;  hi^py  in  its  elements  of 
mutuflJ  respect  and  kindliness,  but  lacking 
in  "whimsieB,"  little  ''tiffs,"  and  sweet 
reconciliations  of  daspings  and  hissings. 

Meanwhile,  all  Dolly's  heart  was  filled 
with  a  desperate  longmg— only  to  get  to 
Jael,  only  to  feel  the  loving  touch  of  the 
hard  hand  upon  her  head  once  more,  only 
to  pour  the  bitter  tale  of  her  sorrows  into 
the  ear  which  she  knew  would  never  turn 
awav  from  her. 

She  watched  her  father  eagerly.  Was 
he  going  upstairs  at  once,  or  would  a  pinch 
more  tobacco  be  squeezed  into  that  long 
churchwarden  of  ms,  and  sundry  grave 
reflections  upon  the  probable  business 
result  of  Jaclrs  visit  to  the  Ostend  "  yard  " 
be  indulged  in  1 

Tes,  it  was  all  right ;  David  Deacon  had 
taken  a  seat  in  his  favourite  hickory-wood 
chair  by  the  open  window,  and  the  pipe 
was  duly  replenished. 

Did  ever  maiden's  feet  flit  so  swiftly  and 
so  noiselessly  up  a  high  and  narrow  stair- 
way as  our  DoUv's?  Was  ever  maiden's 
face  whiter  or  sadder ;  were  ever  maiden's 
eyes  more  full  of  fear  and  pain  than  hers, 
as  she  stole  into  Jael's  room,  and  flung 
herself  sobbiog  beside  the  sick  woman's 
bed? 

There  let  us  leave  her  a  while.  Sym- 
pathy is  as  the  very  balm  of  Gilead  to  a 
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wounded    heart;   and    Dolly    has  found 
that  blessed  fount  of  healing. 

The  next  day  was  an  important  one  in 
Jack  Holdfast's  life.  He  was  the  hero  of 
the  ship-yard.  His  manifold  adventures 
in  *'  foreign  parts ; "  his  dealings  with  men 
who  spoke  **  foreign  gibberish/  and  needed 
to  have  ''plain,  honest  English"  interpreted 
for  them  before  they  could  understand  it ; 
his  final  triumph  in  ttie  matter  respecting 
which  he  had'  gone  abroad,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  Deacon  and  Co.'s  trade 
connection,  were  subjects  of  which  none 
could  weary.  That  the  magic  word  ^^Co." 
might  now  be  looked  upon  to  represent 
none  other  than  Jack  himself,  only  added 
zest  to  all  the  rest.  A  spice  of  keen, 
thou^  unhallowed  curiosity,  also  flavoured 
the  whole;  for  more  than  one  wondered 
how  things  stood  betwixt  the  prospec- 
tive Co.  and  his  master's  daughter;  and, 
since  Sandybeach  had  been  proud  of 
Dolly,  and  vowed  Dolly  was  *'  fit  to  be  a 
lady,"  and  faces  had  brightened  as  she 
passed,  meeting  her  bonnie  smile,  this 
curiosity  was  dashed  with  regret. 

Even  the  women  (and  there  is  no  greater 
test  of  a  woman's  popularity  than  the  fact 
that  her  own  sex  speak  evil,  or  think  ill  of 
her,  unwillingly)  shook  their  heads  sadly, 
and  hoped  that  things  would  come  ri^ht 
*'  somehow;"  hardly  knowing  which  to  pity 
most,  the  shipwright,  Jack,  Jael,  or  Dolly. 

''For  she's  mothered  her  wonderful," 
they  said,  recognising  by  that  homely 
phrase  the  love  wat  hi^  grown  up  between 
Dolly  and  her  stepmother. 

Jack  bore  his  honours  with  manly  meek- 
nes:) ;  displayed  a  magnanimous  patience 
in  answering  the  same  question  fifty  times 
or  so;  and  worked  like  half-a-dozen  men  in 
one. 

**  We'll  see  yo'  up  at  our  place  to-night — 
eh,  lad  1 "  said  the  shipwright,  as  he  turned 
to  leave  the  yard  after  the  day's  work. 

"Maybe,"  said  Jack;  and  his  master 
walked  home  looking  thoughtful 

"  She's  bin  floutin'  him  wi'  some  o'  her 
pretty  tricks,"  he  thought  to  himself;  "  but 
he'll  come  round  —  he'll  come  round — a 
kiss  'uU  do  it^  never  fear.  Who'd  mind 
the  nonsense  of  a  little  rogue  like  Dolly, 
the  saucy  wench  1 " 

Once  more  the  mellow  evening  light 
began  to  pale ;  once  more  a  tender  amethyst 
crept  over  sea  and  sky  ;  and  out  irom  the 
veil  of  purple  haze  the  curlew  cried,  and 
tiie  incoming  tide  sobbed  softly. 

Dolly,  her  face  pallid  and  set,  her  eyes 


bright  with  resolve  to  do  a  deed  of  daring, 
speeds  over  the  sandy  dunes.  Her  dress 
rustles  against  the  star-erass  and  bows 
those  golden  stars,  the  yeUow  bloaaoms  of 
Our  Lady's  Bedstraw,  as  she  paasea.  Here 
and  there  a  little  shore -frog  scrambles 
across  her  pathway,  and  buries  himself 
among  the  tufts  of  sea-pink  as  f aat  as  his 
long  slender  legs  will  cany  him.  Up 
above,  a  skylark  poised  in  the  heart  of 
heaven,  pours  forth  his  trilling  song — ^his 
lovely  lay  of  praise  for  the  long  sunny 
hours  of  the  day  that  is  past  The  glad 
fountain  of  his  joy  strikes  upon  Dolly's 
ear  as  a  jarring  sound,  so  out  of  harmony 
with  herself  does  it  seem. 

He  is  so  happy,  so  happy  up  there, 
among  the  fainting  colours  of  the  evening 
sky.     While  she 

Ah  me)  how  heavily  Dolly's  heart  is 
beating  in  her  heaving  breast !  Never  has 
the  way  seemed  so  long  befora 

But  at  last — she  has  reached  the  trysting- 
place  at  last  Grate  there  is  none  to  go 
through ;  but  a  gap  in  the  wall  does  quite 
as  weU. 

Now  she  is  past  the  once  hedged-in 
"  ladies'  garden."  Now  the  broken  quiverr 
ing  sheen  of  the  lilv-pond  shines  out  from 
among  arbutus  ana  laurol,  whose  leaves 
stir  and  whisper  faintly  in  the  breeze  that 
has  risen  far  out  at  sea,  and  stolen  inland 
to  kiss  the  flowers  good-night 

There  is  the  heavy  scent  of  syringa  in 
the  air;  also  a  moro  pungent  perfume, 
while  something  like  a  monster  glow-worm 
glows  among  the  rosea. 

It  is  the  end  of  Arthur  Cunningham's 
cigar ;  but  at  sight  of  Dolly,  white  and 
ghostly  in  the  growing  shadows,  he 
flings  it  in  among  the  lilies,  whero  it 
sputters  feebly  and  goes  out 

It  would  be  hara  to  say  what  brings 
Mr.  Cunningham  hero  to-night  His  last 
parting  from  the  shipwright's  daughter 
had  not  been  of  such  a  pleasant  or  alluring 
nature  that  he  need  look  longingly  to  a 
repetition  of  it  Perhaps  the  r«»l  truth 
was  that  his  vanity  was  wounded,  and  he 
wanted  to  cheat  himself  into  fancying  the 
"rustic  daisy"  was  moro  startled  than 
angered;  was  rather  struggling  against  a 
rising  passion  for  himself  than  wishing  to 
fly  him  altogether. 

A  little  smile  of  triumph  curls  the  lip 
that  is  shaded  by  the  heavy  sweeping 
fall  of  his  moustache,  as  he  catches  the 
sound  of  Dolly's  foot-fall,  and  sees  her 
slight  figuro  coming  along  the  patiiway 
towards  the  pond. 
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Ab  for  DoUy,  she  W9i^  fall  of  mortal  fear; 
yet  foil  of  a  desperate  courage  toa 

Several  times  as  she  came  on  her  hnrried 
way  she  had  fancied  she  heard  the  msUe 
of  a  stealthy  footstep — a  footstep  that 
stopped  as  she  stopped;  hastened  as 
she  did.  We  none  of  us  like  such 
sounds,  in  reality,  however  much  we 
may  say  we  do  not  mind  them.  A 
certain  quickening  of  the  pulses,  a  sensa- 
tion of  chilliness,  even  in  a  hot  night,  is 
apt  to  result  Neither  of  these  sims  of 
trepidation  had  been  wanting  in  Dolly; 
but  now,  she  forgot  about  the  mysterious 
sounds,  she  forgot  everything  except  that 
there,  before  her,  stood  the  man  whom 
she  hated  with  a  hatred  as  hot  as  was  the 
love  with  which  she  loved  that  other. 

All  the  glamour  which  had  made  those 
stolen  meetings  by  the  floating  lilies  things 
to  be  desired  was  gona  Playing  at  being 
a  fine  lady  had  proved,  in  Dolly's  case,  the 
deadest  of  dead  failures.  The  pretty, 
painted  fruit  her  eager  hand  had  gathered, 
had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  in  her  mouth. 

Not  without  a  certain  elation  of  look 
and  manner,  did  Arthur  Cunningham  take 
a  hurried  step  or  two  that  brougnt  him  to 
her  side.  i 

After  one  look  into  her  face,  he  took  a 
step  backwards  by  way  of  variety;  and  all 
the  lover-like  tenderness  and  eagerness 
died  out  of  his  face. 

^'Miss — Deacon,"  he  said,  showing,  it 
must  be  confessed,  less  coolness  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  man  of 
his  experience,  and  stammering  over 
Dolly's  name  more  than  was  seemly  in 
a  man  of  the  world,  "  I — ^I— am  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

The  remark  was  trite  and  commonplace, 
altogether  unworthy  of  one  who  was 
pleased  to  look  upon  himself  as  one  versed 
in  the  ways  of  women. 

"  Are  you  1 "  said  Dolly,  her  voice  dear 
and  distinct,  though  evidently  only  both 
by  a  supreme  effort  over  herself. ,  ''  I  am 
not  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cunningham. 
I  came  because — ^there  was  no  other  way." 

Amazement  held  the  listener  dumb. 
Dolly's  little  cottage-bonnet  had  fallen  back 
from  her  head.  Her  cheek  was  pale,  and  her 
lips  to  match.  Her  eyes,  larger  and  darker 
even  than  their  wont,  shone  like  stars, 
and  were  fixed  upon  Arthur  Cunningham. 
They  were  full  of  wistful  pain;  puzzled, 
too,  like  those  of  a  chQd  who,  having 
wandered  into  difficult  circumstances,  won- 
ders how  it  got  there.  Coquetry  was 
dead  in  them. 


''If  I  had  done  what  was  right,"  con- 
tinued Dolly,  twisting  her  hands  tightly 
the  one  in  the  other,  and  trying  hard  to 
keep  her  voice  from  failing  or  faltering, 
"I  should  never  have  come  here  at  all, 
only " 

'*  Only  what,  little  traitress  1 " 

Arthur  Cunningham  had  found  his  voice 
now;  but  on  the  other  hand  was  fast  losing 
his  temper. 

''  Only  it  was  nice  to  be  made  love  to  by 
a  real  gentleman — just  for  once."  Here  Dolly 

Sew  red  with  rosy  shame,  and  her  head 
ooped  a  moment  on  her  breast 

The  flush  on  her  own  cheek  was  reflected 
in  that  of  her  companion. 

"So,  Miss  Deacon,  we  have,  it  seems, 
both  been  acting — I  unconsciously." 

''  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean," 
answered  Dolly,  looking  at  him  with  wild, 
bewildered  eyes ;  "  but  if  you  mean  that  I 
have  been  very  wrong  and  foolish,  ^ou 
are  right  That  is  what  'I  came  here  to- 
night to  tell  you.  Jael  said  it  was  the 
best  thing  to  da  Then — she  is  going  to 
speak  up  for  me  to  Jack.  Perhaps,  you 
know,  he  may  forgive  ma" 

"And  who  is — er — er — Jack?"  asked 
Mr.  Cunningham^  not  without  some  sus- 
picion of  sheepishness  in  his  general  air 
and  demeanour. 

"Jack  is  my  sweetheart,"  said  Dolly, 
feeling  proud  of  the  fact^  but  getting  so 
heart-f  uU  in  the  utterance  of  it,  that  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  quivered 
so  sadly,  that  it  was  really  a  wonder  how 
she  could  speak  at  all 

"  0 — h  I "  said  her  companion,  an  excla- 
mation which  only  just  escaped  being  a  long 
low  whistle,  "  and  this — er — Jack  objects 
to  you  meeting  me  by  the  lily-pond  t " 

"I  can  never  be  his  sweetheart  any 
more,"  wailed  Dolly,  wringing  her  hands 
airesh,  and  beginning  to  sob  in  downright 
earnest  "  Unless  he  listens  to  Jael — and 
forgives  me." 

"  Is  this  what  you  came  here  to-night  to 
tell  me,  may  I  askf  questioned  Mrs. 
Nesbit's  nephew  with  an  ugly  sneer. 

It  is  all  very  fine  having  written  home 
so  boastfully  about  ''charming  rusticity," 
but  he  was  wishing  most  heartily  at  that 
moment  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  Miss 
DoUy. 

"No;  I  came  to  tell  you  how  wrong 
and  fooUsh  I  have  been  in  coming  here  to 
meet  you.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  would 
rather  walk  after  Jack  barefoot,  than 
ride  in  a  carriage  with  you  I  I  would  I  I 
would !  I  would  1 "  cried  Dolly,  stamping 
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her  foot  upon  the  moss-grown  pathway, 
and  sobbuig  between  each  asseveration. 
**  There  is  no  one  like  Jack,  no  one — and 
I  love  him  true  I  " 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  all  these 
things  before,  Miss  Deacon/'  said  Arthur 
Cunningham,  cool  and  ironical  now,  and 
grasping  the  position  of  things  firmly. 

"Yes,  you  are  ri^ht,  quite  right  1 "  said 
Dolly,  abandoning  herself  to  a  fresh  im- 
pulse of  penitence ;  '*  you  cannot  be  more 
angry  with  me  than  I  am  with  myself.  I 
have  been  false  and  treacherous  to  the 
truest  heart  that  ever  beat — and  all  for 
nothing  too  I " 

This  was  far  from  pleasant  for  Arthur 
Cunniueham,  it  must  be  confessed.  To  say 
the  truui  he  felt  not  a  little  foolish,  but  de- 
termined to  show  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy. 

'^  You  put  thines  very  clearly,"  he  said, 
making  a  great  snow  of  takmg  a  fresh 
cigar  out  of  his  case,  and  preparing  to 
light  it;  ''I  quite  understand.' 

'*I  am  so  gladl"  said  Dolly,  with  an 
April  smile  breaking  through  her  tears; 
"  so  very,  very  glad  1  And  Jael  will  be 
glad  too.  But  stay,"  she  added,  as  her 
companion  moved  away  a  step  or  two, 
evidently  anxious  to  escape  from  the  garden 
that  had  proved  to  him  by  no  means  one 
of  Eden.  '^  Stay — there  is  one  thing  mora 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  not  to  think 
lightly  of  me — not  as  a  girl  who  meant  to — 
to — be  nnmaidenly,  but  only  as  one  who 
was  thoughtless  and  foolish,  and  forgot  in 
her  thoughtlessness  and  folly  that  she  was 
— Jack's  sweetheart" 

The  good  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  almost 
every  nature,  however  weak  or  bad,  was 
not  wanting  in  Arthur  Cunningham. 

''  Be  sure,"  he  said,  more  earnestly  than 
he  could  have  fancied  possible  a  few 
moments  back ;  "  be  sure  I  shall  never 
think  of  you  with  any  lack  of  respect,  but 
always  as  Jack's  sweetheart,  and  of  Jack 
as  a  very  fortunate  fellow." 

Dolly  hung  her  head. 

**  I  do  not  think  he  is  that,"  she  said 
sadly. 

Then  some  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
strike  her.  She  looked  up  at  him  from 
under  her  long  lashes  like  a  chidden  child, 
who  has  promised  to  be  good  and  wants 
to  fulfil  the  promise  to  its  utmost  limits. 

"  You  must  not  look  to  see  me  here  ever 
again,  Mr.  Cunningham  t  " 


With  hottest  ardour  he  assured  her  how 
far  from  his  thoughts  was  such  a  possibility. 

After  all,  the  situation  had  its  ludicrous 
aspect,  as  most  things  have.  Never  was 
lover  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  his  mistress. 
Never  had  Arthur  Cunningham  hurried  to 
the  shelter  of  Mrs.  Nesbit's  comfortable 
abode  with  such  affectionate  alacrity. 

"  Gad  I  what  an  ass  I've  made  of  myself 
all  round  ! "  he  ejaculated,  as  he  fiung  him- 
self back  in  a  cosy  lounge  by  the  library 
fire ;  "  I'll  go  up  to  town  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow,  no  matter  how  black  the  girls 
choose  to  look  at  the  sight  of  me." 

As  to  Dolly,  once*the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  over,  all  her  strength  seemed  to 
ooze  out  at  her  fingers'-ends. 

She  made  her  way  out  of  the  deserted 
garden,  and  soon  got  among  the  sandy 
aunes  that  lay  between  that  place  and  home. 

But,  beiuK  so  blinded  with  the  tears 
that  rose  and  blurred  her  sight,  here  she 
stumbled  and  tripped — and  almost  lost  her 
footing  1 

Indeed,  just  beside  the  pine  wood  she 
would  have  faUen  altogether,  but  for  a  pair 
of  strong  arms  that  caught  her,  and  lips 
that  kissed  the  tears  away  until  she  could 
see  quite  clearly  that  it  was  Jack's  face  so 
dose  to  her  own. 

<'Is  this  Jack's  sweetheart  1"  said  he, 
smiling,  and  holdine  her  a  little  distance 
off  the  better  to  look  at  her. 

And  for  all  answer  she  clung  about  his 
neck,  sobbing ;  and  kissed  him  in  between 
the  sobs. 

<'I  was  there,  Dolly  dear,  among  the 
bushes — I  heard  every  word  you  said,  and 
know  all  about  it  now.  So  you'd  '  rather 
walk  barefoot  wi'  me,  than  ride  in  a  carriage 
wi*  him,'  would  you,  my  darling  1  Well ! 
that's  as  it  should  be;  and  now,  come  home 
to  Jael,  or  she'll  think  her  little  lass  is  lost." 

<*  Was  it  Jael  sent  you  after  me  t "  said 
Dolly  amazedly. 

"  Jael  it  was,"  replied  Jack ;  "  she  told 
me  to  go  and  hear  for  myself  what  my 
sweeth^urt  had  to  say  to  the  fine  gentleman 
who  (some  folks  said)  had  stolen  her  dear 
heart  from  ma" 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  Jack's 
sweetheart  has  been  Jack's  wife  this  many 
a  year,  and  they  have  yet  to  have  their 
first  quarrel — always  excepting  the  one 
under  the  shadow  of  the  thorn-tree,  the 
one  whose  story  has  now  been  told. 
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